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COLONIAL  CONFERENCE. 


,  No.  1. 

My  Lord,  Downing  Street ,  2 5th  November ,  1886.  „ 

Sir, 

You  will  no  doubt  have  remarked  that  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  on  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament,  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  refer  to  Her  Colonial  and  Indian  Possessions 
in  the  following  terms  : — “  I  have  observed  with  much  satisfication  the  interest  which, 
“  in  an  increasing  degree,  is  evinced  by  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  welfare  of  their 
“  Colonial  and  Indian  fellow  subjects  ;  and  I  am  led  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  on 
“  all  sides  a  growing  desire  to  draw  closer  in  every  practicable  way  the  bonds  which 
“  unite  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire.  I  have  authorised  communications  to  be 
“  entered  into  with  the  principal  Colonial  Governments  with  a  view  to  the  fuller  con- 
“  sideration  of  matters  of  common  interest.” 

2.  The  communications  thus  promised  with  the  Colonies  have  engaged  the  careful 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Queen  should  be  advised  to  summon  a  Conference,  to  meet  in  London  in  the  early 
part  of  next  year,  at  which  representatives  of  the  principal  Colonial  Governments  will 
be  invited  to  attend  for  the  discussion  of  those  questions  which  appear  more  particularly 
to  demand  attention  at  the  present  time.  I  request  you  to  inform  your  Ministers  of 
this  proposal,  which  I  am  confident  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  them,  and  to  express  the 
hope  which  I  entertain  of  their  cordial  co-operation. 

3.  In  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  the  question  which  is  at  once 
urgent  and  capable  of  useful  consideration  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  organisation  for 
military  defence.  The  patriotic  action  of  the  Colonies  in  offering  contingents  of  troops 
to  take  part  in  the  Egyptain  campaign  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  and  was  the  first  practical  result  of  much  careful  work  during  recent  years. 
It  is  a  necessity  of  the  case  that  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  in  each  Colony, 
as  well  for  the  organisation  of  the  local  forces  as  for  the  construction  of  local  defensive 
works,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  not  yet  fully  understood  and  appreciated  in  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  The  close  and  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  subject  of  Imperial 
Defence,  which  was  completed  by  the  Royal  Commission  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  has  led  to  the  execution  of  extensive  and  important  defensive  works  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  cordial  co-operation  offered  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  by  the  Colonies  in  carrying  out  this  policy  indicates  their  desire  to  arrive, 
so  far  as  may  at  present  be  practicable,  at  a  common  basis  of  action.  This  work  is  still 
being  actively  pressed  on  with  the  assistance  of  a  Standing  Committee,  which  is  con¬ 
tinuously  occupied  with  matters  relating  to  Colonial  Defence. 

4.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done ;  and  it  is  of  course  unavoidable  that  secrecy 
should  continue  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  mauy  of  the  defensive  measures  in 
progress  or  in  contemplation.  The  time  has,  however,  now  arrived  when  an  attempt 
may  fairly  be  made  to  attain  to  a  better  understanding  as  to  the  system  of  defence  which 
may  be  established  throughout  the  Empire.  For  this  purpose  an  interchange  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  preparation  or  as  to  the  capabilities  of  organisation  in  each 
Colony,  would  lead  to  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  their  wants  and  wishes  :  but 
whilst  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  thus  be  prepared  to  recommend  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Conference  certain  principles  calculated  to  promote  the  general  defence 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  not  our  intention  in  calling  the  Conference  to  commit  either  the 
Imperial  Government  or  any  Colony  to  new  projects  entailing  heavy  expenditure,  but 
rather  to  secure  that  the  sums  which  may  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  may  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest  extent,  with  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

5.  Second  only  in  importance  to  this  great  question  is  one  concerning  in  a  special 
degree  the  interests  of  the  Empire  in  time  of  peace.  The  promotion  of  commercial  and 
social  relations  by  the  development  of  our  postal  and  telegraphic  communications  could 
be  considered  with  much  advantage  by  the  proposed  Conference.  It  is  a  subject  the 
conditions  of  which  are  constantly  changing.  New  requirements  come  into  existence, 
and  new  projects  are  formulated,  every  year.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  question 
of  Imperial  intercommunication  should  be  considered  as  a  whole,  in  order  that  the  needs 
of  every  part  of  the  Empire  may,  as  fat  as  practicable,  be  provided  for,  and  that 
suggestions  may  be  obtained  from  all  quarters  as  to  the  best  means  of  establishing  a 
complete  system  of  communications  without  that  increased  expenditure  which 
necessarily  results  from  isolated  action. 
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6.  Two  leading  subjects  for  consideration  have  been  referred  to,  but  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  other  important  question  which  in  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Colonial  Governments  might  properly  and  usefully  be  brought  under  consideration. 
But  I  should  deprecate  the  discussion  at  the  present  time  of  any  of  the  subjects  falling 
within  the  range  of  what  is  known  as  Political  Federation.  There  has  been  no  expression 
of  Colonial  opinion  in  favour  of  any  steps  in  that  direction  ;  and  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  are  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  the  informal  discussion 
of  a  very  difficult  problem  before  any  basis  has  been  accepted  by  the  Governments  con¬ 
cerned.  It  might,  indeed,  be  detrimental  to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  a  more  developed 
system  of  united  action  if  a  question  not  yet  ripe  for  practical  decision  were  now  to  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  a  formal  examination. 

7.  The  Conference  will  necessarily  be  purely  consultative,  and  it  will  therefore  not 
be  material  that  the  Colonies  should  have  equal  or  proportional  representation  upon  it. 
The  desire  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  rather  be  that  its  constitution  should  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  Agent-General  or  other  specially 
deputed  representative  of  each  Government,  any  leading  public  maD  who  may  be  at 
liberty  to  come  to  England  next  year,  and  may  be  specially  qualified  to  take  a  useful 
part  in  the  deliberations.  It  will,  I  think,  be  convenient  that  I  should  preside  at  the 
Conference,  and  I  need  not  say  that  I  anticipate  much  advantage  to  myself  and  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  from  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  which  will  thus 
be  afforded  to  me. 

8.  I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  confident  that  your  Government  will, 
as  I  do,  feel  deep  interest  in  this  first  attempt  to  bring  all  parts  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Empire  into  joint  deliberation.  However  modest  the  commencement  may  be,  results 
may  grow  out  of  it  affecting,  in  a  degree  which  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  appreciate, 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  civilized  world. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  EDWARD  STANHOPE. 

To  the.  Governors  of  Colonies 

under  Responsible  Government. 

P.S. — My  own  opinion  is  that  the  best  time  for  meeting  would  be  the  month  of 
April  or  May,  but  I  should  be  glad  in  this  matter  to  be  guided  by  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Colonial  Governments. 


No.  2. 

My  Lord,  Downing  Street ,  2 5th  November,  1886. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  despatch  which  I  have  addressed  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Colonies  under  Responsible  Government,  inviting  the  Governments  of 
those  Colonies  to  nominate  a  representative,  or  representatives,  to  take  part  in  a  Con¬ 
ference  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  next  year  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  certain 
questions  of  common  interest  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  that,  in  the  consideration  of  these 
questions,  the  interests  of  all  the  Colonies  should  be  duly  considered  at  the  Conference  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  any  Crown  Colony  which  may  not  send  a  special  representative,  I 
shall  take  care  that  proper  provision  is  made  for  securing  such  consideration. 

If,  however,  you  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  me  with  the  name  of  any  high  officer 
or  leading  public  man  connected  with  your  Colony  who  is  likely  to  be  in  London  during 
the  spring  of  next  year,  I  shall  be  able,  should  circumstances  render  it  desirable,  to 
arrange  for  his  presence  at  the  Conference  on  any  occasion  on  which  matters  specially 
affecting  your  Colony  are  likely  to  come  under  discussion. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  EDWARD  STANHOPE. 

To  the  Governors  of  the 

Crown  Colonies. 
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Sir  H.  T.  HOLLAND  to  the  GOVERNORS  of  COLONIES. 


(Circular.) 


Downing  Street, 


23 rd  July,  1887. 

My  Lord, 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  the  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
recent  Colonial  Conference,  together  with  copies  of  papers  which  were  laid  before  it. 

The  invitation  to  the  Conference  contained  in  Mr.  Stanhope’s  despatch  of  the  25th 
of  November  last  met  with  a  prompt  and  gratifying  acceptance  in  all  quarters.  The  self- 
governing  Colonies  sent  as  their  delegates  Ministers,  ex-Ministers,  or  other  distin¬ 
guished  Colonists  ;  while,  at  Meetings  in  which  the  Crown  Colonies  were  interested, 
representative  gentlemen,  deputed  by  the  local  Governments  or  invited  by  myself,  were 
present  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  opening  meeting  was  held  on  April  the  4th,  and  the  Conference  closed  on  the 

9th  of  May. 

The  first  meeting  was  attended  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  many  of  my  colleagues, 
as  well  as  by  members  of  the  late  Ministry,  former  Secretaries  and  under  Secretaries  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  other  eminent  men 
well  known  for  their  interest  in  matters  relating  to  the  Colonies.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Earl  Granville,  Mr.  Stanhope,  myself,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Colonies,  whose  speeches  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings. 

Subsequently,  when  questions  specially  concerning  particular  departments  have 
been  under  consideration,  the  Conference  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  presence  and 
assistance  in  its  deliberations  of  the  members  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  presiding 
over  such  departments  together  with  other  departmental  officers  and  experts. 

These  arrangements,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Conference ;  and  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  loyal  support  which  I  received  from 
all  its  members,  and  of  the  courteous  and  considerate  spirit  which  animated  the 
meetings  throughout,  and  maintained  the  harmony  of  their  proceedings  unbroken. 

The  Report  is  a  verbatim  account  of  all  that  passed,  except  that  the  discussion 
of  the  questions  relating  to  the  Pacific  Islands  is  not  included,  and  that  in  one  or  two 
other  cases  I  have  thought  it  desirable,  in  the  exercise  of  my  discretion,  to  omit  short 
portions  of  the  discussion  which  were  of  a  conversational  character,  or  had  no  practical 
bearing  on  the  business  under  consideration. 

I  will  now  refer  briefly  to  the  main  results  arrived  at  on  the  various  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Conference  ;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  the  Conference  was 
assembled  for  consultation  and  discussion  only,  its  members  were  not  empowered  to 
bind  their  Governments  to  any  final  decisions  upon  the  questions  submitted. 


The  subject  of  the  organization  of  Colonial  Defence  comes  first  in  order  of  impor¬ 
tance,  and  that  position  was  assigned  to  it  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Stanhope,  who 
now  fills  the  office  of  Secretarv  of  State  for  War. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  mutual  discussion  of  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  The  great  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  many  of  the  Colonies  in 
the  direction  of  local  defence,  have  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  realized  in  this  country, 
and  on  all  accounts  it  was  desirable  that  this  vitally  important  question  should  be  fully 
considered.  I  believe  that  the  Conference  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  good  in 
the  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of  information  which  it  has  afforded  ;  and  I  trust 
that  it  will  lead  to  a  consolidation  of  the  great  military  resources  of  the  Empire  for 
purposes  of  mutual  defence. 

Summary  statements  forming  a  valuable  and  interesting  record  of  the  progress  of 
all  the  self-governing  colonies  in  matters  relating  to  defence,  were  laid  before  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  will  be  confidentially  communicated  to  the  Colonial  Governments  ;  but  it  is 
not  desirable  to  include  them  among  the  published  papers.  These  statements  are 
extremely  gratifying  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  as  shewing  the  energy,  ability,  and 
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self-sacrifice  with  which  the  Colonies  have  contributed  their  share  towards  the  general 
defence  of  the  Empire.  Thus,  dealing  with  personnel  only,  it  appears  that  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  the  available  force  of  active  militia,  together  with  the  permanent 
corps,  amounts  to  nearly  37,000  men  ;  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  the  total  armed 
strength  is  no  less  than  34,000  ;  and  in  the  Cape  and  Natal  there  are  trained  forces  of 
5,500  and  1,500  men  respectively.  There  is,  moreover,  in  each  case  a  large  reserve 
which  can  be  drawn  upon  in  case  of  need. 

Valuable  information  was  also  given  in  the  concise  account  supplied  by  Mr.  Stanhope 
of  the  measures  taken  with  regard  to  the  first-class  coaling  stations  which  are  being 
fortified  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  communication  with  the  distant  dependencies  of 
the  Empire,  and  protecting  the  floating  trade  in  the  event  of  war. 

[  have  been  able,  after  consulting  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  was  President  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Defence  of  British  Possessions  and  Commerce  abroad,  to  include 
among  the  papers  important  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  that  Commission.  At  my 
request  Lord  Carnarvon  has  been  good  enough  to  undertake  the  necessary  revision 
of  those  Reports,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  as  well  as  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  have  concurred  in  their  publication. 

The  special  subject  of  the  defences  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Table  Bay  and  Simon’s 
Bay)  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Stanhope  and  myself  with  the  representatives  from  South 
Africa.  The  Imperial  Government  has  undertaken,  in  the  case  of  Table  Bay,  to  provide 
an  armament,  estimated  at  £75,000,  the  superintendence  of  the  works,  and  all  special 
technical  fittings,  the  Cape  Government  agreeing  to  find  the  sites  (where  necessary),  the 
materials  and  the  labour  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  works.  With  regard  to  the 
fortification  of  Simon’s  Bay,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  Imperial  Government  shall  defray 
the  entire  cost. 

Proposals  for  the  defence  of  King  George’s  Sound  (Princess  Royal  Harbour)  and 
Torres  Straits  (Thursday  Island)  formed  the  subject  of  another  special  discussion. 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  proposed  that  the  cost  of  erecting,  maintaining,  and 
defending  such  works  as  are  considered  necessary  should  be  borne  by  the  United 
Australasian  Colonies.  Having,  however,  at  a  period  of  great  emergency  offered  to 
provide  such  armament  as  could  then  be  sent  out  immediately,  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  desire  to  recede  from  that  offer,  and  accordingly  proposed  to  provide 
a  muzzle-loading  armament,  considered  by  the  War  Office  to  be  sufficiently  effective, 
which  could  be  gradually  replaced  by  new  type  guns,  as  soon  as  the  Colonies  were  in  a 
position  to  provide  them. 

The  Australasian  representatives  were,  however,  of  opinion  that  a  new  type  armament 
should  be  provided  at  once  as  the  Imperial  contribution  ;  but  in  view  of  the  heavy 
expenditure  on  armament  which  is  being  incurred  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  more  important  stations  elsewhere,  Mr.  Stanhope  and 
myself  were  unable  to  do  more  than  promise  full  consideration  of  the  views  put  forward. 

The  most  valuable  decision  arrived  at  by  means  of  the  Conference  was  that 
relating  to  the  increase  of  the  Australasian  squadron,  for  the  protection  of  the  floating 
trade.  Proposals  had  been  made  on  the  subject  by  the  Admiralty  through  Admiral 
Tryon,  by  whom  preliminary  negotiations  had  been  entered  into  with  the  Premiers  of 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland  at  a  meeting  held  in  Sydney  on  board  H.M.S. 
“  Nelson,”  in  April,  1886.  The  Australasian  representatives  have  now  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  terms  of  the  approved  agreement,  which  will  be  found  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  6th  of  May,  should  be  submitted  by  the  respective  Colonial  Governments  to 
their  Parliaments  for  ratification.  The  agreement  is  for  ten  years,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  under  its  terms  five  fast  cruisers  and  twro  torpedo  gunboats  will  be  added  to  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  the  Admiral,  such  vessels  to  be  retained  for  service 
within  the  limits  of  the  Australasian  station, — the  Colonies  agreeing  to  pay  for 
maintenance  a  sum  not  exceeding  £91,000  per  annum,  and  for  depreciation  a 
percentage  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  initial  cost,  which,  with  other  incidental  charges, 
is  estimated  to  amount  to  a  further  sum  not  exceeding  £35,000  per  annum. 

Other  matters  of  a  general  character  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  Colonial 
Defence  were  brought  forward,  as,  for  example,  the  engagement  under  improved  and 
favourable  conditions  of  active  and  retired  Imperial  officers  for  service  in  Colonial  forces, 
and  the  question  of  the  employment  of  Colonial  forces  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Colony 
to  which  they  belong.  Mr.  Stanhope  also  willingly  agreed  to  meet  the  wishes  expressed 
at  the  Conference  for  the  appointment  of  an  Imperial  Officer  as  Inspecting  Officer 
of  the  Australian  local  forces,  and  as  Military  Adviser  to  the  several  Governments, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  periodical  inspections  of  the  local  forces  and  military 
defences. 
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Several  subjects  relating  to  the  improvement  of  Postal  and  Telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  country  also  engaged  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  Conference. 

The  three  Postal  questions  to  which  I  invited  attention  were  (1)  the  scheme  for 
an  Imperial  Penny  postage ;  (2)  the  question  of  the  Australasian  and  South  African 
Colonies  joining  the  Postal  Union ;  (3)  the  renewal  of  the  arrangements  for  carrying 
the  mails  to  Australia. 

With  regard  to  (l),  I  gathered  that  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  Conference  the 
reduction  of  postage  to  a  penny  would  be  impracticable  for  financial  reasons. 

With  respect  to  (2),  the  representatives  clearly  expressed  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Colonies  to  enter  the  Postal  Union  without  adequate  representation,  to  which  they 
considered  that  a  comparison  with  other  countries  possessing  votes  entitled  them. 
They  also  felt  debarred  from  doing  so  on  account  of  the  anticipated  diminution  of  Postal 
Revenue. 

The  third  question,  which  more  immediately  concerned  the  three  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  who  have  undertaken  to  provide  the  subsidy,  was  only  partially  discussed,  as  the 
negotiations  were  already  far  advanced.  Several  representatives,  however,  expressed  a 
decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  resumption  of  a  cheaper  supplementary  service  by  sea 
only  ;  and  it  was  further  urged  that  negotiations  should  be  entered  into  with  the  French 
and  Italian  Governments  for  the  reduction  of  the  present  transit  rates. 

The  important  proposals  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  for  a  service  of 
powerful  steamers  between  Vancouver  and  Hong  Kong,  by  way  of  Japan,  was  not 
discussed  at  length  in  the  Conference,  being  already  under  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.  Attention  was,  however,  called  by  the  Canadian  representatives 
to  this  scheme,  as  well  as  to  that  for  establishing  a  line  of  steamers  from  Vancouver  to 
Australia,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  mails  could  be  carried  to  Australian  and  Asiatic 
ports  in  considerably  less  time,  and  at  less  cost,  by  these  Pacific  routes  than  at 
present. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  telegraphic  communication,  the  proposal  of  an 
alternative  line  to  Australia  was  prominently  brought  forward.  The  Colonial  represen¬ 
tatives  were  of  opinion  that  their  Governments  would  not,  unless  the  Imperial 
Government  also  contributed,  be  willing  to  subsidize  another  company  in  addition  to 
the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company;  and  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Post 
Office,  it  was  stated  that  the  question  of  such  a  subsidy  could  not  be  entertained 
by  that  department.  While,  therefore,  I  expressed  my  willingness  to  bring  before 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  that  a 
line  might  be  constructed  for  military  purposes,  to  be  exclusively  controlled  by  the 
Government,  I  could  not  hold  out  any  hope  that  such  a  scheme  would  be  favourably 
received. 

Two  alternative  routes  were  suggested,  one  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  other  from  Vancouver.  The  latter  was  warmly  advocated  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  as  being  a  route  deserving  to  be  placed  in  competition 
with  the  existing  line  in  point  of  speed,  convenience,  and  economy,  and  as  possessing  the 
additional  advantage  of  passing  entirely  over  British  territory  by  means  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  which  has  recently  been  brought  to  a  successful  completion.  The 
Conference  expressed  their  admiration  at  the  energy  and  enterprise  shown  in  carrying 
out  that  great  undertaking,  and  marked  their  sense  of  the  Imperial  importance  of  the 
connecting  link  thus  established  by  their  ready  assent  to  the  two  propositions  submitted 
by  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  on  this  subject  on  the  6th  of  May.  On  the  other  hand, 
proposals  were  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  for  a 
reduction  of  the  telegraph  rates  upon  the  condition  of  a  guarantee  from  the  Colonial 
Governments. 

The  questions  connected  with  the  Pacific  Islands  to  which  I  made  reference  in  my 
opening  speech  were  fully  discussed. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  having  desired  to  receive  a  frank  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Australasian  representatives  on  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  New  Hebrides  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Pacific,  and  to  give  full  and  unreserved  explanations,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  place  no  restrictions  upon  the  discussion,  which  consequently  ranged  over 
a  wide  field,  comprising  suggestions  as  to  British  policy,  and  comments  upon  the  policy 
and  action  of  foreign  powers,  which  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  publish.  It  has 
therefore  been  decided  that  the  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  this 
subiect  should  not  be  included  in  the  Report.  I  may,  however,  state  that  while  the 
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Australasian  representatives  generally  concurred  in  expressing  dissatisfaction  at  the 
present  position  of  British  interests  in  the  Pacific,  there  was  a  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  course  which  might  be  most  beneficial  to  their  interests  in  the  future  ;  and  it  was 
ultimately  agreed  unanimously  that  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
preserve  'the  neutrality  of  the  New  Hebrides  under  a  joint  Anglo-French  Naval  Com¬ 
mission  was  a  satisfactory  one,  and  should  be  pressed  on  as  speedily  as  possible,  being 
the  best  that  could,  in  the  present  circumstances,  be  adopted. 

A  strong  protest,  however,  was  placed  on  record  against  any  further  deportation 
of  French  Becidivists  to  New  Caledonia,  or  any  extension  of  that  system  to  other  islands 
in  the  Pacific. 

With  regard  to  Samoa,  the  Conference  approved  the  proposal  now  being 
considered  at  Washington  by  representatives  of  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  this 
country,  that  one  of  the  three  Great  Powers  having  interests  in  the  group  should  for 
a  term  control  native  affairs  there. 

The  settlement  of  the  administration  of  British  New  Guinea  upon  a  proper  footing 
with  a  view  to  the  assumption  of  the  Queen’s  sovereignty  over  the  southern  portion 
of  the  island  has  also  been  accomplished,  and  the  draft  bill  approved  by  the  Conference 
and  included  among  the  Papers  given  in  the  Appendix  sets  forth  the  conditions  of  the 
arrangement.  The  Colony  of  Queensland,  concurrently  with  the  Colonies  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  has  engaged  to  defray  the  cost  of  administration  to  the 
extent  of  £15,000  a  year  for  ten  years,  whilst  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  will 
provide  a  suitable  steam  vessel,  with  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  for  three  years,  at 
an  estimated  total  cost  of  £29,000. 
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Various  questions  in  connection  with  trade  were  debated,  such  as  the  adoption 
by  the  Colonies  of  similar  legislation  to  that  proposed  in  the  Mother  country  with  regard 
to  merchandize  marks  and  patents,  and  the  effect  of  foreign  bounties  upon  the  sugar 
trade  of  the  Colonies.  In  regard  to  this  last  question,  the  representatives  generally 
urged  that  in  justice  to  Colonial  industries  and  trade  which  are  injuriously  affected 
by  the  sugar  bounties,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  should  spare  no  effort  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  that  unsound  system. 

Among  the  suggestions  put  forward  was  a  proposal  that  commerce  within  the  Empire 
should  be  encouraged  by  imposing  a  duty  of  an  equal  rate  on  all  imports  entering 
the  Empire  from  foreign  countries,  and  that  the  revenue  thereby  acquired  should 
be  applied  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 

It  was  also  urged  that  permission  should  be  given  to  the  self-governing  Colonies 
to  enter  into  direct  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers  in  regard  to  Trade  matters,  as 
had  been  allowed  in  the  case  of  Canada. 

Another  important  series  of  questions  discussed  related  to  the  Enforcement  of 
Colonial  Judgments  and  Orders  in  Bankruptcy,  and  Winding-up  of  Companies.  The 
desirability  of  establishing  a  common  procedure  was  fully  recognised,  and  a  general 
agreement  arrived  at  as  to  the  principles  of  two  draft  bills  on  the  subject,  which  will  be 
found  among  the  printed  papers.  Consideration  was  also  given  to  the  best  method  of 
giving  effect  to  Colonial  Wills,  whether  by  resealing  the  Probate,  or  some  other 
procedure,  and  complaint  was  made  of  the  cost  of  proving  such  wills  in  England,  when 
the  only  property  involved  might  be  shares  upon  the  Colonial  Begister  of  an  English 
Company. 

Three  questions  of  interest  to  the  Colonial  Governments  in  connection  with  their 
loans  were  also  brought  forward,  viz.,  the  Investment  of  Trust  Funds  in  Colonial  Stock, 
the  Stamp  Duties  on  the  Transfer  of  Colonial  Inscribed  Stock,  and  the'  position  of 
Unclaimed  Dividends  on  Colonial  Stock. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  Conference  to  elicit  the  views  of  its  members  with 
regard  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  life  at  sea,  a  subject 
which  has  recently  been  investigated  by  a  Boyal  Commission ;  and  the  question  of 
conducting  the  next  census  of  the  Empire  in  1891  under  identical  conditions  in  all 
parts  of  Her  Majesty’s  Possessions  was  considered. 

The  only  other  subject  to  which  I  need  allude  is  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  Queen’s  style  and  title  so  as  to  include  a 
reference  to  the  Colonies.  The  members  of  the  Conference  w  ere  invited  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  it,  and  were  generally  favourable  to  the  proposal.  It  was,  however, 
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thought  desirable  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Colonial  Governments,  and  their  replies, 
as  far  as  they  have  yet  been  received,  do  not  indicate  any  general  wish  for  the  change, 
though  there  would  be  a  ready  acquiescence  if  Her  Majesty  should  think  it  desirable. 

I  have  further  to  add  that  on  the  4th  of  May  the  Colonial  representatives  proceeded 
to  Windsor  and  personally  presented  to  the  Queen  addresses  on  behalf  of  the  Colonies 
they  represented,  as  well  as  a  joint  address  of  loyal  congratulation,  to  which  Her  Majesty 
returned  a  most  gracious  reply.  The  terms  of  the  joint  address  and  of  Her  Majesty’s 
reply  are  appended  to  this  despatch. 

Many  other  addresses  of  a  similar  character  from  all  parts  of  Her  Majesty’s  Colonial 
dominions  have  been  received  at  this  time,  and  have  been  duly  laid  by  me  before  the 
Queen  ;  and  Her  Majesty  has  commanded  me  to  take  this  occasion  of  expressing  her 
appreciation  of  the  great  loyalty  and  affection  of  Her  Colonies,  as  well  as  the  sincere 
pleasure  with  which  Her  Majesty  has  learnt  the  success  of  the  Conference. 


The  Officer 

Administering  the  Government. 


I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 


Address  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  from  the  Colonial  Conference. 

“  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

“  Your  Majesty’s  subjects  from  distant  provinces  of  your  Empire  assembled  in 
London  upon  the  summons  of  your  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  confer  on 
questions  affecting  your  Imperial  possessions  throughout  the  world,  desire  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity,  which  their  meeting  affords,  to  approach  your  Majesty  with 
their  humble,  united,  and  earnest  congratulations  on  the  approaching  completion  of  the 
50th  year  of  your  reign. 

“  Your  Majesty  has  witnessed  the  number  of  your  colonial  subjects  of  European 
descent  increase  from  under  two  millions  to  nine  millions,  and  of  Asiatic  race,  in  your 
Indian  Empire  from  96  millions  to  254  millions,  and  of  other  peoples  in  your  colonies  and 
dependencies  from  two  millions  to  seven  millions. 

“  The  area  now  governed  by  your  Majesty  in  India  is  1,380,000  square  miles,  and 
in  your  colonies  7,000,000  square  miles.  The  increase  of  trade,  of  shipping,  and  of 
revenue  has  been  in  proportion  to  that  of  population  ;  and  no  one  in  your  wide  dominions 
is  subject  to  any  other  sway  than  that  of  even  and  impartial  law. 

“Your  Majesty’s  reign  has,  under  Divine  providence,  endured  for  half  a  century; 
and  amidst  revolutions  and  changes  of  dynasty,  and  of  systems  of  government  in  other 
countries,  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  your  predecessors  for  a  thousand  years  still  afford 
your  subjects  that  safety  and  prosperity,  and  the  Empire  that  stability,  which  claim  the 
admiration  of  the  world. 

“We  beg  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  the  continued  loyalty  and  devotion  of  your 
colonial  subjects ;  and  we  humbly  pray  that  your  happy  reign  may  still  be  prolonged  ; 
and  that  your  Majesty’s  throne  may  remain  established  in  the  land,  in  justice  and 
righteousness  for  generations  to  come. 

“We  remain,  with  the  profoundest  veneration,  your  Majesty’s  most  faithful  subjects 
and  dutiful  servants.” 


Reply  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

“  I  accept  with  much  satisfaction  the  loyal  and  dutiful  address  -which  you  have 
presented  to  me  on  behalf  of  my  colonial  subjects,  and  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to 
receive  in  person  here  to-day  the  representatives  of  so  many  portions  of  my  dominions. 

“  I  have  observed  with  the  liveliest  interest  the  steady  advance  of  my  colonies  in 
wealth,  population,  and  good  government.  This  has  been  a  constant  and  increasing 
source  of  gratification  to  me  during  the  50  years  on  the  completion  of  which  you  now 
offer  congratulations  ;  and  nothing  can  give  me  greater  pride  and  pleasure  than  to  know 
that  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  my  subjects  in  distant  lands  have  developed  along  with 
their  prosperity  and  success.” 


MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

Monday,  April  4,  1887. 


PRESENT  : 

* 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Thurstan  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  President. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Earl  Cadogan,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P.,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  Viscount  Cross,  G.C.B.,  Secretary  of  State  for  Lndia. 

The  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,  G.C.B.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  C.  Raikes,  M.P.,  Postmaster  General. 

The  Earl  of  Onslow,  Under -Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

.The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


Representatives 

Newfoundland : — 

Mr.  Robert  Thorburn,  Premier. 

Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G. 

Canada : — 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 
Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G. 

New  South  Wales  : — 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Premier. 

Mr.  Robert  Wisdom,  formerly  Attorney -General. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

Tasmania  : — 

Mr.  John  Stokell  Dodds,  late  Attorney -General. 

Mr.  Ad  ye  Douglas,  Agent-General. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — 

Mr.  Thomas  Upington,  Attorney -General. 

Mr.  Jan.  Hendrick  Hofmeyr. 

Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

South  Australia : — 

Mr.  John  William  Downer,  Premier. 

Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent- General. 

New  Zealand : — 

Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  K.C.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Victoria : — 

Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  Chief  Secretary. 

Mr.  James  Lorimer,  Minister  of  Defence. 

Sir  Graham  Berry,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent-General. 

Mr.  James  Service,  late  Premier. 
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Queensland : — 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Premier. 

Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Agent-General. 

Western  Australia  : — 

Mr.  John  Forrest,  C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 
Mr.  Septimus  Burt. 


Natal : — 

Mr.  John  Bobinson. 


The  following  were  also  invited  to  attend  the  Opening  Meeting. 

Gentlemen  connected  with  Crown  Colonies  nominated  by  the  Governors, 

INVITED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  I — 

Barbados  : — 

Sir  Charles  Packer. 

Bermuda : — 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Bahamas  : — 

Sir  Augustus  J.  Adderley,  K.C.M.G. 

Leeward  Islands  : — 

Mr.  B.  Hankey. 

Jamaica  : — 

Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves. 

Gold  Coast : — 

Mr.  Francis  Swanzy. 

Lagos  : — 

Captain  Alfred  Moloney,  C.M.G. 

Bev.  J.  Johnson. 

Gibraltar  : — 

General  Sir  John  Miller  Ad  ye,  G.C.B. 

Windward  Islands  : — 

Sir  George  H.  Chambers. 

British  Honduras : — 

Mr.  Boger  T.  Goldsworthy,  C.M.G. 

Sierra  Leone : — 

Sir  Samuel  Bo  we,  K.C.M.G. 

Captain  F.  Craigie  Halkett. 

Gambia  : — 

Mr.  V.  S.  Gouldsbury,  M.D.,  C.M.G. 

Ceylon  : — 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  William  H.  Gregory,  K.C.M.G. 

Mr.  George  T.  M.  O’Brien. 


or 
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Trinidad  : — 

Mr.  A.  P.  Marryatt. 


Malta  : — 

General  Sir  John  Lintorn  Simmons,  G.C.B. 
Dr.  Guiseppe  Carbone,  Ll.D. 

Count  Strickland  della  Catena. 


British  Guiana  : — • 

Mr.  J.  E.  Tinne. 

Mauritius : — 

Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  K.C.M.G. 
Mr.  Frederic  Cond^;  Williams. 

Mr.  William  Newton. 


Falkland  Islands  : — 

Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Cautley,  RE. 


Hong  Kong  : — 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen,  G.C.M.G. 
Mr.  W.  Keswick. 


Straits  Settlements  : — 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  E.E.,  G.C.M.G. 
Mr.  J.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Tidman. 


Native  States  : — 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Swettenham,  C.M.G 


Fiji  : — 

Mr.  James  E.  Mason,  C.M.G. 

Cyprus : — 

Major-General  Sir  Eobert  Biddulph,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


The  Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

The  Marquis  of  Normanby,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  late  Governor  of  Victoria. 

The  Marquis  of  Lorne,  K.T.,  late  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  M.P. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Governor  of  New  South  Wales. 

Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  G.C.B.,  late  Governor  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  Bose,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G. 

Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  late  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sir  Alexander  Galt,  G.C.M.G.,  late  High  Commissioner  for  Canada. 

Sir  William  C.  Sargeaunt,  K.C.M.G.,  Crown  Agent  for  the  Colonies. 

Captain  G.  S.  Clarke,  E.E.,  Secretary  to  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee,  1885. 

Mr.  N.  Lubbock,  Chairman  of  the  West  India  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer,  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada. 
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The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  G.C.S.I. 
The  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

The  Earl  of  Dunrayen,  K.P. 

The  Earl  Granville,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley,  K.G. 

The  Lord  Brabourne. 

The  Lord  Monkswell. 

The  Lord  Thring,  K.C.B. 


Commander  Bethell,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  Childers,  M.P. 

Sir  D.  Currie,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

Dr.  Clark,  M.P. 

Captain  Colomb,  M.P. 

Sir  W.  Crossman,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

Mr.  L.  Courtney,  M.P. 

Mr.  L.  Dillwyn,  M.P. 

Sir  R  Fowler,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  Gorst,  M.P. 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P. 

Hon.  W.  James,  M.P. 

Sir  J.  H.  Kennaway,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  Kimber,  M.P. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Lord  Lymington,  M.P. 

Mr.  A.  McArthur,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  G.  Osborne  Morgan,  M.P. 
Mr.  O.  Y.  Morgan,  M.P. 

Mr.  G.  Baden-Powell,  C.M.G.,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  Seton-Karr,  M.P. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  Vincent,  C.B.,  M.P. 

Sir  S.  Wilson,  M.P. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Wodehouse,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  E.  Ashley. 

Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  Bart. 

Mr.  John  Pender. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Loring. 

Mr.  Kinloch  Cooke. 

Mr.  Frederick  Young. 


Mr.  W.  A.  BAILLIE  HAMILTON, 

Secretary  to  the  Conference . 

Mr.  H.  W.  JUST.  Assistant  Secretaries  to  the 

The  MARQUIS  OF  CARMARTHEN.  J  Conference. 
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Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
have  in  our  hearts  a  prayer  which  I  think  we  may  as  well  express  in  words ;  and  that  is, 
in  the  first  place,  God’s  blessing  be  upon  this  Conference.  Amen.  And  now,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  and  several  of  the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  others,  will 
have  to  leave  at  an  early  period,  to  attend  to  important  business,  I  will,  with  the 
permission  of  Lord  Salisbury,  ask  him  to  address  this  Conference  in  the  first  place. 
(Cheers.) 

The  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  my  Lords  and 
Gentlemen, — I  am  of  course  not  here  as  taking  any  leading  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  Conference,  because  it  is  under  the  guidance  of  my  right  honourable  friend ;  but  I 
desire,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  to  offer  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Colonies  who  have  been  good  enough  to  come  here  on  this  important  occasion,  the  most 
hearty  welcome  of  the  Government,  and,  I  may  say,  of  the  Country.  (Cheers.)  We 
all  feel  the  gravity  and  importance  of  this  occasion.  The  decisions  of  this  Conference 
may  not  be,  for  the  moment,  of  vital  importance ;  the  business  may  seem  prosaic,  and 
may  not  issue  in  any  great  results  at  the  moment.  But  we  are  all  sensible  that  this 
meeting  is  the  beginning  of  a  state  of  things  which  is  to  have  great  results  in  the 
future.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  will  be  the  parent  of  a  long  progeniture,  and  distant  councils 
of  the  Empire  may,  in  some  far-off  time,  look  back  to  the  meeting  in  this  room  as  the 
root  from  which  all  their  greatness  and  all  their  beneficence  sprang.  (Cheers.) 

The  business  that  brings  you  here  to-day  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  due  to  the  very 
peculiar  character  of  the  Empire  over  which  the  Queen  rules.  It  yields  to  none — it  is, 
perhaps,  superior  to  all — in  its  greatness,  in  its  extent,  in  the  vastness  of  its  population, 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  wealth.  But  it  has  this  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it 
from  other  Empires — a  want  of  continuity ;  it  is  separated  into  parts  by  large  stretches 
of  ocean ;  and  what  we  are  here  to-day  for  is  to  see  how  far  we  must  acquiesce  in  the 
conditions  which  that  separation  causes,  how  far  we  can  obliterate  them  by  agreement 
and  by  organization.  I  am  not  here  now  to  recommend  you  to  indulge  in  any  ambitious 
schemes  of  constitution-making.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  saw  in  the  papers  (I  do  not  know  if 
it  is  true)  that  some  of  the  most  important  Colonies  have  telegraphed  to  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  not  to  take  part  in  any  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation.  If  that  is  so,  I  think 
those  Colonies  are  only  wise.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  future  rather  than  for  the  present. 
These  are  grand  aspirations.  I  do  not  cast  any  kind  of  slur  upon  them  by  calling  them 
“aspirations” — on  the  contrary,  these  sentimental  aspirations  are  not  separated  by 
any  so  deep  a  chasm  as  people  think  from  actual  practical  undertakings.  They  are 
doubtlessly  hazy  now,  but  they  are  the  nebulous  matter  that  in  course  of  ages — in  very 
much  less  than  ages — will  cool  down  and  condense  into  material  from  which  many 
practical  and  business-like  resolutions  may  very  likely  come.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  that 
is  for  the  future  and  not  for  the  present.  We  cannot  emulate  the  German  Empire  in 
conducting  all  our  Imperial  affairs  from  one  centre ;  whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
do  so  I  do  not  know ;  but  for  the  present  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  conducting  our 
own  affairs,  so  far  as  domestic  matters  go,  each  in  its  own  locality ;  and  so  far  as  our 
experience  of  that  practice  has  gone,  it  has  succeeded  very  fairly  well.  But  there  are 
other  matters  that  are  not  quite  so  distant.  Before  the  German  Empire  came  to  its 
present  condition  it  had  two  forms  of  Union,  both  of  which  I  think  might  be  possible 
in  an  Empire  such  as  ours,  ihough  both,  perhaps,  are  not  possible  now.  There  was  the 
Zollverein,  the  Customs  Union,  and  there  was  the  Kriegsverein,  the  union  for  military 
purposes.  I  fear  that  we  must  for  the  present  put  in  the  distant  and  shadowy  portion 
of  our  task,  and  not  in  the  practical  part  of  it,  any  hope  of  establishing  a  Customs 
Union  among  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  is  impossible  ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  mere  fact  that  we  are  separated  by  the 
sea  renders  it  impossible.  In  fact,  the  case  of  Ireland,  which  has  a  Customs  Union  with 
England,  shows  that  it  is  not  impossible.  But  the  resolutions  which  were  come  to  in 
respect  to  our  fiscal  pohcy  forty  years  ago  set  any  such  possibility  entirely  aside,  and  it 
cannot  be  now  resumed  until  on  one  side  or  the  other  very  different  notions  with  regard 
to  fiscal  policy  prevail  from  those  which  prevail  at  the  present  moment.  I  will  pass  that 
by,  and  merely  point  your  attention  to  the  Kriegsverein,  which  I  believe  is  the  real  and 
most  important  business  upon  which  you  will  be  engaged ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Union  for 
purposes  of  mutual  defence.  (Cheers.)  That  is  the  business  which  the  Conference  has 
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now  before  it.  Of  course  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
involves  exertion  on  the  part  of  somebody — exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Country, 
and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies.  Our  interests  are  common,  and  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  concerting  in  a  great  measure  how  our  common  efforts  may  be  directed  to 
the  most  salutary  and  effective  end  for  the  purpose  of  defence  that  it  is  so  necessary  that 
constant  communication  and  consultation  should  go  on  between  the  various  branches  of 
the  Empire. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  that  I  think  it  is  important  for  me  to  dwell  upon,  as 
to  which,  however,  I  will  not  go  into  detail,  because  that  can  be  better  done  by  persons 
who  have  practical  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  matter.  But  I  think  I  have 
observed  a  tendency  to  the  impression  that  the  defence  of  the  Colonies  ought  to  be 
entirely  a  matter  for  the  Imperial  Government,  because  any  danger  that  the  Colonists 
might  run  was  exclusively  the  result  of  Imperial  action  and  policy.  Now  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  deny  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  extension  of  the  Empire  may  from  time  to 
time  require  portions  of  it  to  incur  danger  on  account  of  interests  which  are  not  their 
own,  that  is  to  say,  on  account  of  the  interests  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  To  take  a 
case  which  I  quote  because  I  trust  it  is  impossible — supposing  that  there  was  any  difference 
between  ourselves  and  America,  on  matters  connected  with  Canada,  Australia  would  have  no 
immediate  interest  in  those  matters,  and  yet  Australia  would  have  to  share  the  burdens 
and  the  risks.  But  these  are  not  the  only  or  the  most  important  considerations  which 
attach  to  this  matter  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  defence.  I  do  not  think  that  so  long  as 
the  Empire  hangs  together,  the  Colonies  are  in  the  least  likely  to  be  brought  into  any 
war.  The  policy  of  this  Empire  is  essentially  pacific,  and  has  been  so  for  a  great  number 
of  years  ;  and  the  danger  of  war  arising  from  the  policy  of  the  Mother  Country  is  not  to 
my  mind  the  consideration  which  should  most  move  the  Colonies  to  desire  to  place  their 
defences  in  an  efficient  condition.  Supposing  that  the  Colonies  were  not  part  of  the 
Empire,  supposing  that  the  Colonies  were  independent,  do  you  think  that  they  would 
be  safe  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  know  that  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  was  thought  that 
they  would  be  safe,  that  their  distance  from  Europe  would  make  them  practically  safe, 
and  that  their  only  risk  was  being  embroiled  in  quarrels  in  which  the  Mother  Country 
might  have  engaged.  But  matters  have  perhaps  changed  and  are  changing.  I  am  very 
far  from  suspecting  or  believing  that  the  rulers  of  the  great  countries  of'  Europe  are 
likely  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  upon  distant  territories  ;  but  what  I  cannot  close 
my  eyes  to  is  that  the  facilities  for  such  action  have  enormously  increased  in  recent  years. 
The  great  increase  in  the  naval  power  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  means  of  communication,  place  the  Colonies  practically  so  much  nearer  Europe. 
The  improvements  of  modern  science,  and  especially  of  telegraphic  science,  aid  the 
concentration  of  force  upon  a  single  point.  All  these  things  have  brought  the  distant 
lands  which  belong  to  the  Empire  in  various  parts  of  the  world  within  the  sphere  of 
possible  aggression.  Do  not  so  misinterpret  my  words  as  to  imagine  that  I  conceive 
any  aggression  likely  or  probable  on  the  part  of  those  who  wield  power  in  Europe  ;  but 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  live,  and  the  tendencies  of  human  nature  as  we  know  it 
in  all  times  of  history,  teach  us  that  where  there  is  liability  to  attack,  and  defencelessness, 
attack  will  come.  The  English  Colonies  comprise  some  of  the  fairest  and  most  desirable 
portions  of  the  earth’s  surface.  The  desire  for  foreign  and  colonial  possessions  is 
increasing  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  power  of  concentrating 
military  and  naval  force  is  increasing  under  the  influence  of  scientific  progress.  Put  all 
these  things  together,  and  you  will  see  that  the  Colonies  have  a  very  real  and  genuine 
interest  in  the  shield  which  their  Imperial  connection  throws  over  them,  and  that  they 
have  a  ground  for  joining  with  us  in  making  the  defence  of  the  Empire  effective,  a 
ground  wThich  is  not  purely  sentimental,  which  does  not  rest  merely  upon  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  this  Countrv,  but  which  is  based  on  the  most  solid  and  reasonable  foundations  of 
self-interest  and  security.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  have  touched  upon  this  matter,  which  is  a  very  delicate  one,  because  I  wished  to 
point  out  to  you  a  possible  danger,  and  because  I  think  it  most  important  that  you 
should  bear  it  deeply  in  mind  in  all  the  deliberations  that  you  have.  Do  not  think  that 
this  proposal  for  Imperial  defence  is  a  mere  contrivance  on  our  part  to  lighten  our 
burden,  or  that  it  results  from  any  indolence  or  selfishness  of  ours.  What  we  desire  is 
that  all  parts  of  the  Empire  should  be  equally  safe,  equally  prosperous,  equally  glorious ; 
and  for  that  end  we  desire  that  all  should  take  their  fair  and  legitimate  part  in  a  task  of 
which  all  ought  to  be  proud.  (Cheers.)  It  is  not  merely  funishing  money  ;  it  is  also 
furnishing  men.  I  hope  that  some  past  experience  may  give  us  ground  for  the 
anticipation  that  as  time  goes  on,  more  and  more  those  who  are  born  in  the  Colonies 
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will  take  personal  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  in  all  its  portions,  and  will  join, 
even  more  fully  than  they  have  joined  before,  in  serving  under  the  standard  of  the 
Queen.  (Cheers.) 

I  have  now  only  to  repeat  with  how  much  pleasure  we  see  this  meeting,  which 
indicates  a  drawing  closer  and  closer  and  closer  of  those  bonds  which  have  been  created 
by  a  common  origin,  a  common  history,  and  a  common  allegiance.  We  hope  that 
connection  may  become  more  and  more  true  and  real,  and  that  we  may  by  our 
organization  and  by  our  agreement  present  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  Empire, 
founded  not  upon  force  and  upon  subjection,  but  upon  hearty  sympathy,  and  a  resolute 
co-operation  in  attaining  those  high  objects  of  human  endeavour  which  are  open  to  an 
Empire  like  this.  (Cheers.) 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  must  in  the  first  place 
express,  however  imperfectly,  what  I  feel  sure  is  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  and  thank 
Lord  Salisbury  most  cordially  for  his  kind  words  of  welcome ;  for  his  expressions  of  hope 
for  the  success  of  this,  the  first  Colonial  Conference ;  and  for  the  wise  and  statesmanlike 
remarks  which  he  has  made  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies,  when  questions  of  an  international  character,  and  questions  of  Imperial  foreign 
policy  arise.  With  every  desire  to  support,  there  must  be  every  desire  on  the  part  of 
this  country,  and  of  the  Government  for  the  time  being  of  this  country,  to  uphold  to 
the  full  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  Colonies ;  but  none  of  us  can  doubt  that  it  may 
be  necessary  at  certain  times,  in  certain  emergencies,  and  for  reasons  of  Imperial  policy, 
to  call  upon  a  Colony  for  the  general  good  of  the  Empire  to  make,  as  the  Mother  Country 
may  have  to  make,  some  concession,  or  to  forego  some  object  which  it  may  have  desired 
to  attain. 

The  considerations  thus  referred  to  by  Lord  Salisbury  will,  I  feel  sure,  have  due 
weight  with  us  in  our  discussions  at  this  Conference. 

Many  plans  have  been  devised,  many  suggestions  made,  for  fitting  memorials 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee  year  :  quot  homines  tot  sententicc .  In  this  country  we  have 
heard  of  an  Imperial  Institute,  a  Church  House,  hospitals,  free  libraries,  and  so  forth. 
But  I  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  assembling  together  in  this  country 
of  leading  colonial  statesmen  and  representatives  of  Greater  Britain,  to  discuss  matters 
of  Imperial  interest  affecting  alike  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  is  the  fittest 
of  all  memorials.  I  can  take  no  credit  for  this.  The  credit  must  be  shared  by  Mr. 
Stanhope  and  Lord  Salisbury  of  initiating  the  Conference,  but  I  should  be  sorry  not  to 
recognize  in  the  fullest  manner  the  credit  due  to  the  Colonial  Governments  for  giving 
a  ready  and  loyal  assent  to  the  scheme,  and  for  their  efforts  to  make  it  a  success. 

And  with  reference  to  this  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  year,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  refrain  from  pointing  out  in  a  few  words,  and  with  a  very  few  figures,  the 
extraordinary  upward  progress  which  the  Empire  has  made  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  great  Colonies  whose  representatives  I  am  now  happy  to  see 
before  us. 

Take  the  case  of  Canada  : 

In  1837  there  were  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  These 
were  united  in  1840,  and  responsible  government  was  granted.  In  1867  came  the 
creation  of  the  Dominion  by  federation  of  Canada,  Nova  Seotia,  New  Brunswick,  soon 
to  be  joined  by  British  Columbia,  and  later  on  by  Prince  Edward  Island. 

It  is  unnecessary,  I  am  sure,  to  point  out  what  weight  and  dignity  have  been  added 
to  the  Empire  by  the  creation  of  this  great  and  flourishing  Dominion,  increased  as 
it  has  since  been  by  the  addition  of  the  vast  North  Western  territory,  through  which  now 
runs  that  remarkable  achievement  of  British  enterprise,  the  Railway  which  has  bound 
together  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores  of  the  Dominion. 

As  to  Australasia,  we  may  say  in  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review , 
whose  words  I  am  glad  to  quote,  as  that  writer  was  my  father,  that  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  “  a  nation  has  been  created  out  of  a  wilderness,  and  a  people  have  been  ennobled 
by  the  gift  of  institutions  which  the  struggle  and  experience  of  centuries  have  won 
for  ourselves.”  Let  me  add  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  have  the  best  features  of  our 
British  institutions  been  more  successfully  reproduced,  nor  is  there  anywhere  a  warmer 
loyalty  than  that  which  adorns  the  independent  self-reliance  of  the  great  Southern 
Colonies. 

As  to  South  Africa  we  have  to  note  in  spite  of  troubles  and  constant  native  wars, 
the  successive  additions  of  territory  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  creation  of  Natal  and 
Bechuanaland.  The  grant  of  responsible  government  has  gradually  and  steadily 
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improved  the  material  welfare  and  the  domestic  administration  of  the  Cape  Colony ; 
and  at  no  previous  time  have  its  relations,  and  the  relations  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  neighbouring  Republics  and  with  the  native  races,  been  more  satisfactory 
or  more  hopeful. 

I  find  with  respect  to  trade,  taking  the  period  1837  to  1885 — 

That  in  the  American  Dependencies — 

Imports  have  risen  from  £5,200,000  to  £25,700,000. 

Exports  have  risen  from  £5,000,000  to  £21,500,000. 

In  Australasia — 

Imports  have  risen  from  £1,500,000  to  £63,500,000. 

Exports  have  risen  from  £1,300,000  to  £52,000,000. 

In  Africa — 

Imports  have  risen  from  £2,000,000  to  £10,000,000. 

Exports  have  risen  from  £1,500,000  to  £12,000,000. 

Of  the  whole  trade,  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  is  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  taking  all  the  imports  and  exports  together,  they  were  in  1885  eleven 
times  what  they  were  in  1837. 

I  find  British  shipping  trade  with  the  Colonies,  in  1837 — 3,700,000  tons,  rose  in 
1885  to  56,600,000  tons,  and  our  British  exports  to  Colonies,  in  1837 — £11,300,000, 
rose  in  1885  to  £54,500,000. 

Let  me  give  also  a  few  figures  as  to  the  increase  of  population. 

The  population  of  the  Colonies  in  1837  was  4,204,700;  the  population  of  the  same 
Colonies  for  the  last  census,  taken  in  1881,  was  12,753,277;  and  the  population  of  all  the 
Colonies  in  1881  was  15,763,072,  which  must  have  considerably  increased. 

I  would  also  note  as  curious  the  rate  of  increase. 

In  the  European  Colonies  there  has  been  a  slight  increase. 

In  Ceylon  the  population  is  twice  as  large  as  it  was,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
generally  of  the  other  great  Asiatic  Colonies. 

In  the  Cape  it  is  eight  times,  and  in  Canada  it  is  three  times,  as  large  as  it  was. 

In  the  West  India  Islands  the  population  has  not  quite  doubled,  while  in  Australia 
it  is  nearly  twelve  times  as  large  as  it  was. 

We  are  right,  in  the  face  of  these  figures,  and  in  face  of  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  Greater  Britain  in  the  last  fifty  years,  in  attaching  the  greatest  importance  to  this 
Conference.  It  is  of  importance  in  itself  as  being  the  first  occasion  in  which  leading 
statesmen  of  our  great  Colonial  dependencies  meet  in  consultation  with  members  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  discuss  Imperial  subjects.  It  is  then,  if  only  on  this 
account,  an  event  of  great  interest  to  the  Empire  at  large,  and  indeed  I  am  not  far 
wrong  in  saying  that  it  is  of  interest  to  the  world  at  large,  for  every  great  country 
must  watch  with  interest,  friendly  or  jealous,  any  movement  that  tends  to  strengthen 
the  unity  and  stability  of  another  great  Power. 

But  although  the  Conference  is  so  important  in  itself,  I  hope  I  am  not  over  sanguine 
in  taking  somewhat  of  the  view  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  taken,  and  in  looking  forward 
hopefully  to  the  future,  and  in  thinking  that  the  effect  of  this  first  meeting  is  not 
to  be  gauged  by  the  results  of  a  single  year,  but  that  it  will  be  far-reaching,  and  that 
this  Conference  will  prove  to  be  only  the  first  of  a  series,  which  will  tend  to  show  the 
strength  and  to  consolidate  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  It  becomes  us  then  as  pioneers 
on  a  new  but  widening  path  to  walk  warily,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  the  first  start 
a  success. 

I  rejoice  to  think  that  in  this  meeting  there  is  no  political,  i.e.,  no  party  feeling. 

Noble  lords  and  gentlemen  representing  all  shades  of  political  opinions  are  present 
to  do  honour  to  the  Conference,  and  to  show  their  sympathy  in  this  movement ;  and  I 
may  say  that  I  have  received  letters  from  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  amongst 
whom  I  may  mention  Lord  Hartington  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  are  unable, 
much  to  their  regret,  to  attend  this  Conference. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  which  very  imperfectly  express  my  sense  of 
the  importance  of  this  meeting,  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  how  we  can  best  give 
effect  to  the  work  before  us,  and  make  it  practically  useful  in  its  results. 

My  duty  as  President  this  day  will  be  best  performed  by  stating  to  you  the 
subjects  which  appear  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  specially  to  require  and  deserve 
full  discussion,  and  the  mode  in  which,  subject  to  any  suggestion  which  may  be  put 
forward  by  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  for  arranging  and  facilitating  business, 
we  propose  to  carry  on  the  Conference. 

In  stating  the  different  subjects  for  discussion,  I  desire  to  make  a  few  general 
remarks  upon  some  of  them,  which  I  hope  will  be  supplemented  by  remarks  from  some 
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of  the  gentlemen  present,  but  I  propose  to  abstain  from  entering  into  any  details. 
Many  of  these  details  are  of  a  confidential  character,  but  all  will  be  more  properly 
discussed  at  future  meetings  of  the  Conference,  at  which  the  delegates  of  those  Colonies 
who  are  more  directly  interested  in  the  questions  for  the  time  being  under  discussion 
will  meet  representatives  of  the  official  departments  in  this  country. 

Now  the  first  subject  referred  to  in  Mr.  Stanhope’s  letter  of  invitation  was 
organization  for  military  defence,  and  he  was  justified  in  saying  that  the  question  is 
at  once  urgent  and  capable  of  useful  consideration.  For  myself,  I  shall  not  consider 
this  Conference  to  fail  if  it  does  nothing  more  than  place  military  and  naval 
defence  on  a  sound  footing. 

Before  dealing  with  naval  defence,  I  wish  to  make  some  general  observations  on 
land  defence  with  a  view  to  show  the  pressing  necessity  of  defending  certain  stations, 
and  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  up  to  this  time  in  that  direction. 

Prior  to  1878  little  had  been  done  to  modernize  the  external  defences  of  the 
Empire.  While  the  fortresses  at  home  and  abroad  had  been  to  a  great  extent  re¬ 
constructed  and  re-armed,  the  coaling  stations  were  for  the  most  part  undefended,  or 
retained  obsolete  smooth-bores  and  methods  of  defence  dating  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  At  the  same  time,  vast  Colonial  progress  had  been  made ;  which, 
while  it  added  strength  and  prosperity  to  the  Empire,  at  the  same  time  greatly 

increased  its  vulnerability. 

«/ 

In  addition  to  the  internal  trade  of  the  Empire,  a  great  carrying  trade  has 
grown  up  ;  a  trade  depending  for  its  existence  on  security,  and  involving,  therefore, 
new  responsibilities.  During  the  same  period,  steam  has  become  the  motive  force 
on  which  the  movements  and  the  fighting  capability  of  ships  of  war  depend,  so 
that  failing  an  assured  coal  supply,  no  navy  however  powerful  will  be  able  to  operate 
with  effect  in  distant  waters.  The  introduction  of  steam  power  affects  the  question 
of  Imperial  defence  in  another  direction  also.  By  its  means,  rapid  and  certain  naval 
combinations  can  be  made,  so  that  the  liability  of  the  outlying  ports  of  the  Empire 
to  sudden  attack,  no  longer  impeded  by  wind  and  weather,  is  vastly  increased. 
Similarly,  the  development  of  the  telegraph  cable  systems  of  the  world  has  further 
facilitated  rapid  and  unexpected  measures  of  aggression. 

The  apprehension  of  War  in  1878  brought  these  facts  into  strong  relief, 
and  the  first  Colonial  Defence  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  what  steps 
could  be  taken  at  short  notice  to  provide  some  measure  of  security  for  Colonial  Ports. 
On  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee,  considerable  sums  were  expended  at  various 
ports,  and  such  armaments  as  were  available  were  hastily  sent  out  and  mounted  as 
satisfactorily  as  the  emergency  permitted.  The  entire  recommendations  of  this 
Committee  were  not,  however,  carried  out,  since  it  was  recognized  that  defences 
thus  extemporized  could  have  little  permanent  value,  and  that  the  time  had  come 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  defensive  requirements  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

Accordingly,  in  1879,  a  Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  “to  enquire  into  the 
defence  of  British  Possessions  and  Commerce  abroad.”  The  labours  of  this  Commission 
extended  over  two  years  and  a  half,  and  resulted  in  the  collection  of  a  great  mass 
of  information  on  various  subjects  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with  the  question 
of  Imperial  defence ;  while  definite  recommendations  wTere  made  as  to  the  selection 
of  coaling  stations,  and  the  general  adjustment  of  the  relative  standard  of  defence 
to  meet  Imperial  requirements.  And  their  report  forms  the  basis  of  the  action  which 
is  now  being  taken  in  relation  to  the  coaling  stations. 

The  matter  of  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads : — 

(a.)  A  mass  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  of  Imperial  Defence  generally. 

(6.)  Considerations  relating  to  the  defensive  requirements  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  especially  those  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

(c.)  Similar  considerations  in  relation  to  Crown  Colonies. 

A  great  portion  of  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Boyal  Commission  was  given  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  it  should  not  be  made  public,  as  it  was  clearly  undesirable 
and  unwise  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Intelligence  Departments  of  Europe  detailed 
information  as  to  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Empire,  together  with  the  officially 
recorded  views  and  recommendations  of  an  authoritative  and  specially  qualified  body 
of  Commissioners. 

It  appeared  to  my  predecessors,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  self-governing  Australasian 
Colonies  which  have  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  their  own  defence,  that  the 
opinions  and  recommendations  of  the  Boyal  Commission  relating  to  this  group  of 
Colonies  should,  as  a  whole,  be  confidentially  communicated  to  their  Governments  ;  and 
this  course  was  accordingly  adopted  in  1883. 

(277a)  C 
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With  regard  to  the  Crown  Colonies,  for  whose  defences  the  Imperial  Government, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  directly  responsible,  it  was  considered  undesirable 
that  such  detailed  communications  should  be  made. 

I  now  propose  to  refer  to  some  of  the  main  considerations  which  guided  the  Royal 
Commission  in  its  recommendations,  and  to  which  I  may  safely  allude.  Thus  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  certain  figures  in  relation  to  the  trade  and  shipping 
interests,  which  are  very  striking,  and  serve  to  bring  out  forcibly  the  extent  to  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  depends  upon  the  reality  of  the  available  defensive  power. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  commercial  system  of  the 


is 

Empire,  on  which  the  well-being,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  Colonies,  in  a  great 
measure  depends,  is  ultimately  based  upon  the  defensive  power  capable  of  being  exerted 
in  time  of  war. 

The  value  of  British  ships  and  of  the  freight  they  carry  annually  was  estimated  in 
1881  to  be  not  less  than  900,000,000/.  (and,  I  may  add,  must  now  be  1,000  millions),  of 
which  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  direct  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  only,  144,000,000/. 
is  afloat  at  any  one  time ;  but  British  interests  in  sea-borne  commerce  are  really  larger, 
for  much  of  what  appears  to  be  foreign  trade  is  either  British  property,  or  security 
for  British  advances.  In  a  war  with  a  maritime  power,  British  interests  would  be 
exposed  to  risk  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  world. 

The  progress  of  British  shipping — especially  of  steam  shipping — has  been  very 
great  in  recent  years.  In  1880  the  merchant  navy  of  the  British  Empire  equalled  in 
tonnage  all  the  other  navies  of  the  world  put  together,  and  exceeded  them  in  value 
and  power,  owing  to  the  greater  proportion  of  steam  ships.  This  is  still  true.  It 
may  indeed  be  stated  broadly  that  the  sea-going  registered  tonnage  of  the  world 
was  in  1885-6  close  upon  6-|  million  tons  ;  and  of  this  total,  4|-  million  tons — more 
than  two-thirds — belong  to  the  British  Empire.  Great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  steam  ships,  both  in  increasing  speed,  and  in  diminishing  the  consumption 
of  fuel.  One  ton  of  coal  will  now  do  twice  as  much  work  as  the  same  quantity  did 
twenty  years  ago.  A  first-class  steamer  could  reach  any  part  of  the  world  without 
coaling  on  the  way;  indeed,  such  a  ship,  if  filled  with  coal,  could  steam  for  100 
days  continuously  at  an  average  speed  of  11  knots  an  hour.  In  practice,  the  amount 
of  space  in  a  ship  that  can  be  devoted  to  coal  is  comparatively  small,  and  depends 
mainly  upon  the  conditions  of  trade  with  respect  to  freight,  so  that  the  best 
steam  ships  cannot  altogether  dispense  with  intermediate  supplies  of  coal,  while 
frequent  coaling  is  a  necessity  to  the  slower  classes  of  vessels. 

The  number  of  steamers  having  an  ocean  speed  of  14  knots  and  upwards  is  small 
in  proportion,  though  annually  increasing.  These  vessels,  most  of  which  are  owned  in 
Great  Britain,  would  be  of  great  valufe  in  war ;  they  could  outstrip  any  ship  of  war,  and 
would  require  no  protection  on  the  high  seas.  The  great  bulk  of  trade  is  carried  on 
in  ships  of  speeds  varying  from  8  to  12  knots  which,  in  time  of  war,  would  be  exposed 
to  serious  danger.  In  the  present  circumstances  of  trade,  merchant-ships  could  not 
be  adequately  protected  by  convoy,  even  if  ships  of  war  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose. 
They  must  rely,  therefore,  for  security  upon  such  general  protection  as  the  navy  may 
be  able  to  afford. 

The  question  of  coal  supply  in  relation  to  Imperial  requirements,  and  also  to 
those  of  possible  enemies,  has  been  carefully  considered. 

An  enemy  could  obtain  coal : — 

(a.)  In  his  own  ports,  or  in  those  of  an  ally. 

(b.)  In  the  ports  of  a  neutral  State. 

(c.)  By  seizing  it  in  British  ports  or  in  captured  trading  vessels. 

(cl.)  By  supply  from  colliers  at  sea  sent  on  to  pre-arranged  rendezvous. 

As  to  (a.)  France  and  other  foreign  Powers  have  made  great  and  costly  preparations 
for  supporting  the  operations  of  their  fleets  in  distant  seas. 

As  to  (b).  The  supply  of  coals  to  belligerents  in  the  ports  of  neutral  States  is 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  those  States  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  a  neutral  State 
must  give  equal  facilities  to  all  belligerents.  The  rules  relating  to  the  supply  of  coal 
which  accompany  every  declaration  of  neutrality  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  if 
universally  adopted,  would  not  prevent  a  belligerent  ship  from  obtaining  a  full  supply  of 
coal  in  a  neutral  port,  should  such  port  be  at  a  long  distance  from  any  port  of  her 
own  country.  It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  enforce  the  rules  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  ships  of  a  strong  naval  Power  would  submit  to  their  operations  being  crippled  for 
want  of  coal  by  the  regulations  of  a  small  State  in  a  distant  port. 

As  to  (c.)  Coal  stored  in  undefended  British  ports  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
armed  hostile  cruiser. 
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As  to  (d.)  The  supply  from  colliers  at  sea  can  only  be  prevented  by  constant 
vigilance  at  foreign  ports,  followed  by  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  fleet. 

The  necessity  of  having  secure  and  well-defended  coaling  stations  as  the  basis  of 
all  naval  action  for  the  protection  of  the  Imperial  commerce  and  interests  is  apparent. 

Two  classes  of  coaling  stations  are  required  : — 

1.  Refitting  stations  and  harbours  of  refuge  in  which  coal  is  stored  in  large 
quantities.  These  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist  such  attacks  as  may 
reasonably  be  expected,  so  that  Her  Majesty’s  ships  may  look  with  the 
full  assurance  of  certainty  to  finding  in  them,  at  all  times,  the  means  of 
repair  and  all  necessary  supplies ;  while  merchant  ships  will  find  a  refuge 
from  pursuit  and  the  means  of  coaling  in  security.  The  defence  of  these 
ports  involves  a  heavy  expenditure  of  money  and  large  garrisons ;  their 
number  therefore  must  be  as  limited  as  possible. 

2.  Stations  at  which  coal  is,  and  always  must  be,  kept  for  the  navy,  but 
for  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  provide  an  extensive  system  of  defence. 
Where  the  question  is  simply  one  of  maintaining  a  stock  of  coal  in  security, 
the  defence  of  a  harbour  is  not  always  a  necessity ;  the  object  may  be  attained 
by  keeping  the  coal  inland  and  guarding  it  by  a  small  redoubt  beyond  the 
range  of  artillery  fire  from  ships. 

In  addition  to  the  Imperial  fortresses  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Bermuda,  and  Halifax, 
it  would  seem  necessary  to  defend  on  an  adequate  scale,  Cape  Town  and  Simon’s 
Bay,  St.  Helena,  Sierra  Leone,  Port  Louis  (Mauritius),  Aden,  Colombo  (Ceylon), 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Port  Royal  (Jamaica),  Port  Castries  (St.  Lucia),  and  Esqui- 
malt,  in  addition  to  minor  coaling  stations. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  modifications  of  various 
kinds  have  been  adopted.  Military  progress,  especially  in  relation  to  armaments,  has 
made  great  strides,  and  the  guns  which  are  being  provided  under  the  existing  scheme 
are  more  powerful  and  accurate  than  those  with  which  the  Commission  had  to  deal. 
It  cannot  be  hoped  that  finality  has  in  any  sense  been  reached,  but  the  works  which 
are  now  in  process  of  construction  are  such  as  will  lend  themselves  to  revision  and 
re-armament  at  comparatively  small  expense  in  the  future  ;  while  the  magazines  and 
other  accessories  of  the  defence  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  little  likely  to  be  affected 
by  future  advances  in  the  power  of  the  attack. 

While  the  defence  of  British  commerce  and  possessions  abroad  must  be  based  on  the 
action  of  a  strong  navy  vigorously  handled,  and  by  means  of  a  system  of  protected 
coaling  stations  rendered  free  to  act  all  over  the  world,  there  remains  the  passive 
defence  of  exposed  property  locally  accumulated,  as  well  as  the  temporary  shelter 
of  the  slower  class  of  merchant  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  In  the  case  of  many  of 
the  coaling  stations  the  measures  of  defence  now  in  progress  do  not  merely  provide 
protection  for  naval  stores  and  coal  supply.  A  great  wealth  of  private  property 
both  on  shore  and  afloat  will  at  the  same  time  receive  protection,  while  the  defended 
ports  which  are  being  created  will  provide  shelter  for  slow  mercantile  steamers  and 
sailing  ships  at  the  outset  of  war,  before  the  action  of  H.M.  Navy  has  had  time  to 
make  itself  felt.  The  scale  of  defence  adopted  may  thus  be  extended  beyond  the 
requirements  of  a  mere  protected  coal  depot,  and  the  defences  of  coaling  stations 
constitute  in  some  cases  an  insurance  of  Colonial  property. 

On  these  grounds  the  Imperial  Government  has  invited  certain  Colonies  where 
there  are  mixed  Imperial  and  Colonial  interests,  to  share  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
defences.  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon  have  agreed  to  the  principle 
of  a  joint  advantage,  and  are  contributing  in  the  aggregate  276,820?.  towards  defences. 
You  will  find  in  some  tables  which  I  propose  to  place  in  your  hands,  statements  of 
Imperial  and  Colonial  expenditure,  under  various  heads,  showing  what  has  been  done 
in  connection  with  the  defence  of  these  Colonies  during  recent  years.  It  will  be 
observed  that  under  the  scheme  in  progress  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  charges  will 
amount  to  882,150?.  (not  including  a  sum  of  nearly  200,000?.  for  submarine  mine 
defence),  and  276,820?.  respectively.  [Table  B.]  These  amounts  do  not  include  a  sum 
of  82,312?.  incurred  on  works  and  mines  in  accordance  with  certain  recommendations 
of  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee  of  1878,  given  in  Table  A;  besides  further  sums 
on  works  expended  between  1879  and  1884,  which  are  not  given  in  detail.  Table  C 
shows  that  the  total  Imperial  expenditure  on  armaments  and  stores,  exclusive  of 
mines,  provided  for  Colonial  stations  between  1878  and  1884,  amounts  to  102,500?.  ; 
and  the  total  provision  up  to  date  for  these  services  amounts  to  482,474?.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  self-governing  Australian  Colonies  have  from  an  early  period  shown 
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great  earnestness  in  defending  their  own  ports,  and  have  agreed  in  principle  to 
combine  for  the  defence  of  other  ports  with  which  their  interests  are  directly  connected. 
At  the  present  moment  the  defences  of  Port  Philip  and  Port  Jackson  are,  having 
regard  to  their  geographical  position,  among  the  strongest  in  the  world. 

The  heavy  expenditure  incurred  up  to  date  by  the  great  responsible  government 
Colonies  is  given  in  a  separate  statement,  so  far  as  replies  have  been  yet  received  to 
a  telegram  and  circular  despatch  sent  in  January  last.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  has  spent  on  war  expenditure  a  sum  of  1,434,276/.,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  Colony  have  been  such  that  their  military  expenditure  has  been  mainly  incurred 
on  personnel,  which  has  hitherto  prevented  them  from  undertaking  any  considerable 
or  permanent  works  of  defence.  Victoria  has  spent  no  less  than  1,681,110/.  on  her  total 
military  defences,  and  contemplates  a  further  expenditure  of  436,000/.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  Colony  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  complete  security  which 
its  principal  port  and  city  will  attain  by  its  wise  and  liberal  policy.  When  the  returns 
are  complete,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  other  responsible  government  Colonies  will 
show  that  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  requirements,  they  have  not  neglected 
their  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  defence. 

While  comparatively  few  of  the  many  commercial  ports  of  the  Empire  can  be 
defended  on  a  permanent  and  considerable  scale,  a  moderate  local  defence  for  exposed 
towns  can  nevertheless  be  provided,  in  some  cases  at  a  small  cost.  A  port  which 
can  offer  no  defence,  even  against  a  boat’s  crew,  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  unarmoured 
ship  or  armed  merchant  vessel,  which,  in  default  of  any  possible  resistance,  would  be 
able  to  impose  requisitions  of  money,  stores,  or  valuable  goods  of  any  kind.  An  un¬ 
armoured  vessel  can,  however,  be  fought  by  field  guns  mounted  in  temporary  batteries  ; 
mines  of  simple  form  can  be  easily  laid  down  ;  and  a  small  trained  force  on  shore, 
especially  if  roughly  intrenched,  would  be  able  to  defeat  any  landing  party  which  a 
single  ship  would  be  likely  to  risk  in  a  venture  by  which  no  military  advantage  could 
be  gained.  The  number  of  ironclads  available  for  an  enemy’s  offensive  operations  is 
limited,  and  their  movements  would  be  watched  and  defeated  as  far  as  possible  by  H.M.’s 
Navy.  Hence,  in  many  cases,  it  is  mere  depredations  by  single  unarmoured  ships  of 
war  or  armed  merchant  vessels  which  have  to  be  feared.  Small  and  inexpensive  measures 
of  local  defence  would  be  able  to  render  such  depredations  difficult,  if  not  impossible ; 
and  the  security  thus  obtained  would  sufficiently  justify  the  moderate  expenditure 
involved. 

In  1885  the  present  Colonial  Defence  Committee  was  appointed  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  carrying  out  of  measures  involving  the  action  of  several  departments.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  has  since  made  recommendations  on  a  variety  of  subjects  laid  before  it,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  printed  papers  which  I  propose  to  place  in  your  hands.  Among  the 
measures  carried  out  by  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee,  I  may  mention  the  creation 
of  a  convenient  and  permanent  record  of  Colonial  Defences,  and  the  preparation  of  local 
schemes  of  defence. 

Turning  then  to  naval  defence.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
trade  carried  on  in  merchant  vessels  must  rely  for  security  upon  such  general  protection 
as  the  navy  may  be  able  to  afford. 

The  possibility  of  reinforcing  the  navy  with  fast  merchant  steamships,  of  which, 
owing  to  the  late  remarkable  progress  in  ship  building,  there  is  now  a  considerable 
number  built  and  owned  in  the  United  Kingdom,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  These 
vessels  compare  favourably  with  ships  of  war  in  point  of  speed,  and  far  surpass  them 
in  coal-carrying  capacity.  Their  speed  will  secure  them  from  pursuit,  and  their  com¬ 
parative  independence  of  coaling  stations  will  enable  them  to  traverse  great  distances 
and  keep  the  sea  for  long  periods  of  time.  Although  incapable  of  meeting  an  enemy’s 
regular  cruisers,  they  would  be  effective  against  ships  of  a  like  nature  employed  against 
our  commerce,  and  would  be  invaluable  as  look-out  ships,  as  a  means  for  conveying 
communications  between  the  Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom,  or  carrying  instructions 
to  ships  on  distant  stations,  especially  in  the  event  of  communication  by  telegraph 
being  suspended.  It  is  very  desirable  to  encourage  the  owners  of  these  ships  to  comply 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Admiralty  may  lay  down  as  to  construction  and  otherwise, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  receive  moderate  armaments,  and  armaments  suitable  for  them 
should  be  provided  and  stored  in  different  ports. 

This  matter  has  received  very  full  consideration  and  the  Admiralty  can  now  count 
on  many  of  the  fastest  steam  ships  in  the  world,  which,  with  armaments  ready  prepared, 
will  be  able  to  reinforce  the  navy  on  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  desirability  of  strengthening  the  fleet  in  Australian  waters  by  the  addition  of 
a  local  force  has  been  discussed  in  detail  by  Admiral  Tryon,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
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Premiers  of  the  self-governing  Australian  Colonies.  Papers  containing  the  latest  pro¬ 
posals  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  be  submitted  to  the  Conference. 

To  sum  up  this  head : — Among  the  subjects  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
defence  which  it  appears  desirable  that  the  Conference  should  discuss  are  : — 

(1.)  The  local  defence  of  ports  other  than  Imperial  coaling  stations.  Among  the 
latter  the  most  important  are  Thursday  Island  and  King  George’s  Sound, 
respecting  which  papers  will  be  laid  before  you,  and  I  do  not  doubt  the 
Conference  will  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  a  decision  should  be  arrived 
at  in  regard  to  this  important  question. 

(2.)  The  naval  defence  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  This  question  has  been 
discussed  at  much  length  by  Admiral  Tryon,  and  papers  will  be  laid  before 
Conference  showing  the  present  position  of  the  matter. 

(3.)  Measures  of  precaution  in  relation  to  the  defences  of  Colonial  ports. 

(4.)  Various  questions  arise  in  connection  with  the  military  aspects  of  telegraph 
cables,  their  necessity  for  purposes  of  war,  and  their  protection.  On  these 
matters  the  delegates  may  wish  to  offer  their  opinion. 

(5.)  Questions  relating  to  the  employment  and  training  of  local  or  native  troops  to 
serve  as  garrisons  of  works  of  defence  may  fitly  be  considered. 

((5.)  Finally,  the  delegates  will  be  able  to  state  their  views  as  to  the  defences  with 
which  they  are  concerned,  and  to  obtain  recent  information  with  regard  to 
military  progress  and  the  opinions  now  generally  held. 

I  will  only  add,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  in  calling  this  Conference,  “  to  commit  either  the  Imperial 
Government  or  any  Colony  to  new  projects  entailing  heavy  expenditure,  but  rather  to 
secure  that  the  sums  which  may  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  may  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent,  with  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem." 

The  next  subject  marked  out  for  consideration  is  the  promotion  of  commercial  and 
social  relations  by  the  development  of  our  postal  and  telegraphic  communication.  “  It 
is  a  subject,”  and  here  again  I  quote  from  my  predecessor  in  office,  “  the  conditions  of 
which  are  constantly  changing,  new  requirements  come  into  existence,  and  new  projects 
are  formulated  every  year.” 

It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  question  of  Imperial  intercommunication  should 
be  considered  as  a  whole,  in  order  that  the  needs  of  every  part  of  the  Empire  may,  as 
far  as  practicable,  be  provided  for,  and  that  suggestions  may  be  obtained  from  all 
quarters  as  to  the  best  means  of  establishing  a  complete  system  of  communications 
without  that  increased  expenditure  which  necessarily  results  from  isolated  action. 

I  will  first  refer  to  the  postal  schemes  which  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to 
discuss. 

There  is  the  question  which  has  been  lately  brought  prominently  forward  by 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Postmaster-General,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  which  will  be  found  in  a  printed  paper,  which  I  will 
cause  to  be  circulated  amongst  members  of  the  Conference.  With  these  papers  will 
also  be  found  the  official  answer  of  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  17th  March  last. 

While  fully  admitting  the  importance  of  this  question,  and  the  interest  which  it  has 
created — a  very  natural  interest,  I  may  observe,  as  we  must  all  desire,  from  a  social  as 
well  as  a  commercial  point  of  view,  to  see  the  postage  of  letters  and  papers  cheapened 
— I  do  not  propose  to  do  more  now  than  refer  to  it  in  these  general  terms.  Speaking 
quite  generally,  I  understand  Mr.  Heaton  to  contend  that  by  sending  letters  by  sea 
route  all  the  way,  and  thus  avoiding  the  expense  of  land  transit  through  France  and 
Italy,  the  postage  could  be  substantially  reduced,  while  the  delivery  of  letters  would 
not  be  materially  delayed.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  Colonial  Governments  do 
not  feel  able  to  entertain  any  scheme  involving  a  considerable  loss  of  revenue.  If  this 
be  so,  the  question  seems  to  be  narrowed  down  very  much  to  the  point  whether  any  loss, 
or  what  amount  of  loss,  would  accrue  to  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments 
respectively  from  the  adoption  of  the  scheme. 

Before  leaving  this  head,  I  may  refer  the  Australasian  members  of  the  Conference 
to  a  letter  from  the  Post  Office  of  March  18th,  which  will  be  circulated,  bearing  upon 
the  question  whether  any  reduction  could  be  effected  in  the  transit  charges.  Their 
opinion  upon  that  letter  is  desired,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  state  whether  they 
are  in  a  position  to  undertake  that  the  proposed  reduction  will  be  agreed  to  by  their 
respective  Colonies,  so  as  to  enable  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  complete  the 
negociations  with  the  Italian  Government. 

With  respect  to  telegraphic  communication,  I  would  point  out  in  the  first  place 
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the  extraordinary  growth  of  submarine  telegraphy,  to  which  Mr.  Pender  called  my 
attention  in  a  letter  of  28th  January.  He  there  says  : — 

“  Submarine  telegraphy  is  of  quite  modern  growth.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were 
about  2,000  miles  of  cable  laid,  chiefly  in  the  channel,  and  some  of  the  earlier  submarine 
cables  that  were  laid  were  unfortunately  so  badly  constructed,  that  they  were  useless 
for  work.  I  might  quote  as  an  instance  the  old  Bed  Sea  cable. 

“  Science  has  now,  however,  aided  so  greatly  in  the  manufacture  of  cables,  that 
they  can  at  the  present  time  be  laid  with  comparatively  little  risk  of  breakage  and  with 
an  almost  certainty  of  efficient  repair.  These  facts  account  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
submarine  telegraph  system,  which  now  embraces  107,000  miles,  at  a  cost  of  something 
like  thirty-seven  millions  sterling. 

“  I  may  mention  as  a  contrast,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  system, 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  land  lines  now  in  existence  in  the  world  is  some  1,750,000 
miles,  which  represent  an  estimated  cost  of  £52,000,000. 

“  The  submarine  cable  system  is,  with  the  exception  of  some  7,000  miles,  entirely 
under  British  control,  and  has  been  the  result  of  private  enterprise.” 

I  must  add  that  I  concur  entirely  in  his  observations  that,  “  The  value  of  the 
submarine  system  as  it  is  now  controlled,  under  British  management,  it  is  impossible  to 
over-rate,  either  from  a  political  or  commercial  point  of  view.  In  regard  to  our 
enormous  commerce  and  its  relation  to  the  movements  of  our  great  mercantile  marine, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  more  or  less  controlled  and  influenced  by  our  marine 
system.  The  economy  in  the  working  of  ships  is  very  great  indeed  ;  and  in  commercial 
transactions  there  are  few  of  any  magnitude  which  do  not  involve  the  forwarding  and 
receiving  of  telegraphic  messages. 

“  These  circumstances  show  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  control  of  the 
telegraphs  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  British  hands ;  while  it  is  of  equal  importance 
that  the  tariffs  should  be  as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.” 

I  will  now  direct  attention  to  a  proposal  to  connect  Canada  and  Australia  by  cable, 
upon  which  subject  papers  will  be  circulated  to  you. 

The  question  of  connecting  Australia  with  Canada  by  cable,  and  so  affording  an 
alternative  means  of  communication  beyond  those  supplied  by  the  Eastern  Extension 
Telegraph,  has  been  from  time  to  time  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Bailway,  but  it  was  first  brought  formally  to  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  29th  of  July,  1886,  by  a  letter  from  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada. 
This  letter,  together  with  a  report  by  the  Superintendent  of  Electric  Telegraphs,  New 
South  Wales,  dated  the  31st  of  March,  1886,  will  be  found  among  the  papers  I  am  about 
to  lay  before  you. 

The  scheme  is  opposed  by  the  companies  which  own  the  existing  telegraph  lines 
communicating  with  Australia,  and  on  the  28th  of  January  of  this  year  I  received  from 
Mr.  Pender  a  letter  enclosing  copies  of  letters  and  memoranda,  which  will  also  be  found 
among  the  papers,  suggesting  that  a  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff  charges  might  be 
effected  upon  a  guarantee  from  the  Colonies.  The  promoters’  scheme  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Pender  has  not  been  communicated  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  his  own  figures 
appear  to  be  but  a  very  rough  estimate.  They  furnish,  however,  the  only  information  I 
possess  upon  the  matter. 

A  very  strong  case  would  have  to  be  made  out  to  justify  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
in  proposing  to  Parliament  to  provide  a  subsidy  for  maintaining  a  cable  in  competition 
with  a  telegraphic  system  which  at  any  rate  supplies  the  actual  needs  of  the  Imperial 
Government. 

I  fear  that  at  the  present  stage  I  can  only  invite  the  Australasian  and  Canadian 
members  of  the  Conference  to  favour  Her  Majesty’s  Government  with  their  views 
generally  upon  the  scheme  for  laying  a  cable  across  the  Pacific  from  Vancouver  to  some 
point  in  one  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

The  Australasian  representatives  will  perhaps  further  consider,  and  favour  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  with  their  views  upon  the  general  proposal  to  have  a  reduction 
of  existing  tariff  charges  under  a  guarantee  from  the  Colonies. 

But  besides  these  special  subjects  referred  to  by  my  predecessor,  several  others 
may  be  advantageously  discussed. 

There  are  some  for  example  of  a  political  character.  These  must  be  treated  with 
moderation,  but  it  is  an  advantage  on  the  one  hand  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
should  be  brought  directly  face  to  face  with  the  opinions  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Colonial  Governments,  and  that  they,  on  the  other  hand,  should  recognize  the  position, 
often  a  very  delicate  one,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  learn  the  reasons  for  their 
action  or  inaction, 
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Let  me  refer  to  an  important  question,  that  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  which  received  so 
much  consideration  in  the  Federal  Council  which  sat  about  a  year  ago.  Upon  a  question 
of  this  kind  full  information  is  naturally  desired,  and  subject  to  political  necessities,  it  is 
right  that  such  information  should  be  given  by  the  Imperial  to  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments. 

The  position  of  the  French  in  the  New  Hebrides  has  been,  and  not  unnaturally,  a 
burning  question,  and  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  has  been  freely  expressed.  I  trust 
that  the  statement,  which  I  shall  make  to  the  Conference  on  a  future  day,  will  show 
that  although  the  negotiations  have  not  been  completed,  due  care  has  been  taken  to 
secure  the  independence  of  the  group. 

Papers  will  also  be  laid  before  the  Conference  showing  the  position  of  affairs  with 
respect  to  Samoa.  But  I  may  state  now  that  it  has  been  agreed  that  a  conference  shall 
be  held  at  Washington,  at  which  the  three  Powers  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  will  be  represented  ;  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  an  arrangement 
will  be  arrived  at  by  which  due  provision  will  be  made  for  preserving  the  independence  of 
the  group  of  Islands,  and  for  securing  to  each  Power  full  freedom  of  commerce,  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  jurisdiction  in  matters  affecting  its  nationals.  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
will  further  urge  the  establishment  of  a  joint  Land  Court,  for  ascertaining  and  securing, 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  land  claims  of  all  persons  of  whatever  nationality. 
Upon  these  and  similar  questions  I  refrain  to-day  from  going  into  details,  as  full  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  invited  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Conference. 

I  sincerely  hope  also  that  a  full  discussion  with  those  Australasian  members  of  the 
Conference,  who  are  interested  in  New  Guinea,  will  result  in  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  questions  connected  with  that  Island.  On  a  future  day  I  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  state  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government ;  the  terms  upon  which  they  will 
advise  that  Her  Majesty’s  sovereignty  be  proclaimed ;  and  the  contribution  they  are 
prepared  to  make.  The  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  country,  for  which  a  good 
basis  of  settlement  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  S.  Griffith’s  proposals,  will  have  to  be  discussed 
and  settled. 

Passing  to  the  other  hemisphere,  we  have  Canadian  and  fishery  questions  of  great 
and  vital  importance  to  those  countries. 

With  respect  to  the  Dominion  fisheries,  it  would  be  manifestly  inexpedient  for  me 
to  do  more  than  state  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  in  communication  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  trust  that  the  negociations  may 
result  in  an  equitable  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  difficulties.  I  desire,  however, 
to  recognize  the  readiness  which  the  Dominion  Government  have  shown  to  meet  the 
views  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  to  facilitate  an  arrangement  of  this  question. 

With  respect  to  Newfoundland,  the  reasons  which  weighed  with  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  in  not  allowing  the  Bait  Bill  to  come  into  operation  for  the  present  fishing 
season,  have  been  fully  stated  in  my  despatch  of  the  3rd  of  February  last ;  but  additional 
statistics  which  have  been  recently  furnished,  point  clearly  to  the  great  loss  inflicted  on 
the  Colonial  trade  by  the  system  of  bounties  given  by  the  French  Government.  These 
facts  will  of  course  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  who 
will  have  the  advantage  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  with  Sir  Ambrose  Shea  and 
Mr.  Thorburn. 

There  are  several  questions  of  importance  respecting  the  position  of  affairs  in  South 
Africa,  upon  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  desire  a  full  discussion  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Any  proposal  which  would  tend  to  advance 
a  general  settlement  of  those  affairs,  and  thus  to  avoid  future  complications  and 
difficulties,  shall  be  carefully  considered. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  defence  of  Table  Bay,  a  matter  necessarily  of 
great  interest  to  the  representatives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  indeed  to  many 
other  members  of  this  Conference.  I  will  now  only  say  that  the  matter  has  received 
careful  consideration,  and  I  hope  very  shortly,  and  before  tbe  Conference  is  closed,  to  be 
able  to  present  to  those  representatives  proposals  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  joint  defence  of  that  important  station,  thus  providing  a  safe  base  for  naval 
operations  as  well  as  a  secure  harbour  for  the  commercial  marine  of  the  Empire. 

Beverting  again  to  questions  of  more  general  interest,  I  would  refer  in  the  first 
place,  to  a  matter  which  has  received  some  consideration,  namely,  the  enforcement  of 
Colonial  Judgments  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  upon  which  papers  will  be  laid 
before  you. 

The  trading  relations  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  Colonies  are  so  vast  and 
important,  and  their  greater  development  is  so  much  to  the  benefit  of  both,  that  any 
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obstacle  to  their  free  exercise  deserves  careful  investigation  with  a  view  to  removal,  if 
such  a  course  be  possible  and  justifiable.  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston  and  Lord  Granville 
viewed  with  favour  a  suggestion  which  had  been  made  for  providing  by  legislation  an 
easy  method  of  enforcing  in  this  country  judgments  of  Colonial  Courts,  without  putting 
the  Colonial  judgment  creditor  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  further  litigation,  as  is  now 
the  case.  A  Bill  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  laid  before  you,  but  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  such  legislation,  if  adopted  at  all,  should  be  made 
reciprocal.  Members  of  this  Conference  will  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  papers, 
and  stating  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  Colonies  which  they  represent  would  wish 
that  a  measure  of  this  nature  should  be  proposed  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  would 
be  prepared  to  pass  similar  laws  for  the  enforcement  within  the  Colonies  of  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
principle  in  Bankruptcy  matters  and  orders  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts. 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  there  is  the  further  question  of  resealing  Colonial 
probates,  upon  which  the  views  of  the  Conference  are  also  desired. 

Papers  will  also  be  laid  before  you  respecting  the  employment  of  naval  and  military 
officers  by  Colonial  Governments.  Buies  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Treasury  as  to  the 
pay  and  pension  of  such  officers,  which  involve  an  important  concession  to  the  Colonies, 
and  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  entry  of  officers  both  on  the  active  and  retired  list 
into  Colonial  service. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the  Conference  an 
opportunity  of  stating  its  opinion  on  the  question  of  any  alteration  in  the  existing  laws 
relating  to  the  mercantile  marine,  in  order  to  secure  more  adequate  and  uniform  provision 
for  the  preservation  of  life  at  sea.  Papers  on  this  subject  will  be  laid  before  you,  and 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  you  that  the  general  question  of  the  loss  of 
life  at  sea  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  a  long  and  careful  inquiry  by  a  Boyal  Com¬ 
mission,  which  has  however  not  yet  presented  its  report. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  subjects  which  I  have  mentioned  as  about  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  the  consideration  of  the  Conference,  there  are 
other  matters  of  practical  importance  which  will  be  brought  forward,  either  by  myself 
on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  or  at  the  instance  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Colonial  Bepresentatives.  I  will  mention  some  which  have  already  been  noted ;  and 
while  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may,  through  want  of  time,  or  for  other  reasons, 
not  be  discussed,  other  subjects  may  hereafter  be  proposed. 

Among  them  are  : — 

1.  The  effects  of  the  difference  between  the  law  of  marriage  in  this  country 

and  some  of  the  Colonies. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  Colonial  Loans  Act. 

3.  The  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  trustees  to  invest  in  Colonial  Inscribed 

stocks. 

4.  The  expediency  of  taking  the  next  census  in  1891,  on  the  same  day  and  in 

the  same  manner  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

5.  The  exemption  from  probate  or  succession  duty  in  one  part  of  the  Empire  of 

property  owned  by  a  British  subject  in  another  part. 

Such  practical  questions,  although  they  may  not  attract  the  imagination  of  those 
who  have  supposed  that  the  present  Conference  had  in  view  some  large  political  objects, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  receive  careful  examination  from  the  capable  men  of  business 
now  assembled  in  London.  I  am  aware  that  Colonial  Ministers  are  here  at  great  personal 
and  public  inconvenience,  and  that  they  could  not  have  left  their  Colonies  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  settlement  of  matters  of  urgent  practical  importance.  It  wall  therefore 
be  my  desire  to  assist,  as  far  as  may  be  in  my  power,  in  so  arranging  the  course  of 
business  as  to  consult  the  general  convenience  and  secure  the  best  results  ;  and  I  feel 
much  confidence  that  we  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  refer  with  satisfaction  to  this  first 
Colonial  Conference  as  having  done  good  work,  and  what  is  far  more  valuable,  contributed 
to  a  good  understanding  in  many  directions.  (Cheers.) 

I  will  now,  with  Lord  Granville’s  permission,  ask  him  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
Conference. 

Earl  GBANVILLE.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  conferred 
upon  me  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  saying  a  few  words  on  this  important  occasion. 
For  obvious  reasons  those  words  will  be  few.  Some  years  ago,  I  had  the  advantage  of 
serving  in  the  Colonial  Office  with  Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  of  appreciating  his  services 
at  that  time.  Sir  Henry  has  alluded  to  the  absence  of  all  party  and  political  feeling  in 
this  assembly.  Now,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  there  are  opinions  upon  home  politics 
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held  by  Sir  Henry  Holland  of  which  I  do  not  approve ;  and  I  am  also  perfectly  aware 
that  1  have  views  on  home  politics  which  at  this  particular  moment  Sir  Henry  thinks 
simply  detestable.  But  that  (and  I  believe  I  may  speak  for  some  others  here  present 
as  well  as  for  myself)  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diminish  my  willingness,  or  indeed 
my  anxiety,  to  co-operate  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government  on  great  Imperial  questions 
such  as  those  which  this  distinguished  assembly  have  had  brought  before  them 
to-day.  (Cheers.) 

You  are  aware  that  last  summer  proposals  were  made  from  influential  quarters  to 
Mr.  Stanhope  to  assemble  this  Conference.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  although 
there  might  be  difficulties,  although  there  might  be  risks,  Mr.  Stanhope  was  perfectly 
right  in  agreeing  to  that  proposal;  and  indeed  no  little  justification  has  been  given  to 
that  decision  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Colonies  have  responded  to  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  have  heard  to-da,y  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  official  representative  of 
the  country,  in  a  striking  speech,  give  a  cordial  and  genial  welcome  to  the  distinguished 
men  who  are  here  assembled.  We  have  also  heard  with  great  interest  the  pregnant 
address  delivered  to  us  by  Sir  Henry  Holland.  1  alluded  just  now  to  possible  difficulties 
and  even  risks ;  but  of  this  I  feel  certain :  that  those  difficulties  and  those  risks  will 
appear  or  not  according  to  the  judgment  and  tact  of  the  President  of  the  Conference, 
and  according  to  the  amount  of  co-operation  which  he  will  receive  from  all  the  members 
of  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  therefore  noted  with  great  satisfaction  what  appeared  to  me,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the  sense  and  moderation  of  the  observations  which  he 
addressed  to  us ;  and  I  observed  with  still  greater  satisfaction  the  general  acquiescence 
in  those  views  which  seemed  to  be  testified  by  all.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  assembling  of 
this  Conference  is  creditable  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government ;  they  are  responsible  for  the 
result ;  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  more  than  that  I  feel  convinced  that 
good  practical  results  will  follow  or  not  according  to  your  strict  adherence  to  the  lines 
and  principles  which  to-day  have  been  laid  down.  I  will  not  venture  to  prophesy  what 
may  be  the  exact  results  upon  any  point ;  but  of  this  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt : 
that  Sir  Henry  Holland  in  his  address  just  now  was  perfectly  right  in  saying  that 
nothing  but  great  good  can  arise  from  the  meeting  of  the  Government  (whoever  that 
Government  may  be)  with  the  distinguished  men  who  have  been  sent  by  the  Colonies 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  The  Colonies  have  sent  some  of  the  very  best  of  their 
public  men;  they  have  sent  Prime  Ministers,  ex-Prime  Ministers,  ex-Ministers  and 
others  who  have  achieved  for  themselves  great  distinction  in  public  and  official  life  ;  and 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  in  some  respects  these  Colonial  Statesmen  have  an  advantage 
over  public  men  in  this  country.  We  succeed  one  another  ;  we  find  on  most  subjects  long- 
formed  traditions  ;  we  have  the  advantage  of  very  highly-trained  assistants,  and  we  almost 
naturally  fall  into  a  somewhat  fixed  groove  and  follow  certain  lines  which  have  been 
adopted  before.  But  these  men  who,  by  their  own  weight,  by  their  own  ability,  have 
become  the  leaders  of  opinion  and  the  leaders  of  men  in  our  great  Dependencies,  have 
had  themselves  to  get  a  firm  grasp  of  great  principles  and  to  study  how  to  apply  them 
to  a  new  state  of  things,  and  have  been  obliged  to  put  themselves  more  completely  and 
entirely  in  touch  with  those  whom  they  govern  than  is  possible  in  an  old  and  more 
populous  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  cannot  doubt  that  such  inter-communication  must 
be  of  the  highest  value,  both  as  to  facts  and  as  to  what  is  as  important  as  fact,  i.e.f 
principles;  that  it  must  destroy  misconceptions  and  prejudices  on  one  side  or  another; 
and  that  the  necessary  consequence  of  it  will  be  to  enable  you,  in  the  public  spirit  by 
which  I  believe  you  are  all  moved,  to  come  to  sound  arid  statesmanlike  conclusions, 
profitable  both  to  the  Mother  Country  and  to  the  Colonies,  as  the  result  of  your 
labours. 

I,  as  a  looker  on— an  interested  looker  on,  but  only  a  looker  on — can  only  venture 
to  say  to  you,  God  speed,  and  to  express  to  you  the  earnest  wish  that  the  result  of  this 
Conference  may  be,  not  only  the  maintaining  but  the  great  increase  of  the  links  of  steel 
and  of  silk  which  combine  the  different  portions  of  this  great  Empire — an  Empire 
which,  as  we  have  heard  this  morning,  has  so  greatly  developed  itself,  an  Empire 
which  promises  to  raise  almost  to  a  miraculous  height  the  reputation  of  the  British 
race.  (Cheers.) 

SIB  HENRY  HOLLAND.  There  are  many  gentlemen  here  whom,  if  time 
permitted,  we  should  have  liked  to  hear,  but  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Colonial  representatives,  to  define  and  to  a  certain  extent,  I  regret  to  say,  to 
limit,  the  course  of  our  proceedings.  Before  therefore,  we  adjourn  for  lunch  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  one  gentleman  from  each  of  the  North  American, 
Australasian,  and  South  African  Colonies  which  have  cent  special  representatives  to  this 
(277a)  D 
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Conference.  Ifc  would  be  convenient  to  proceed  in  the  order  of  seniority :  and,  as  most 
of  you  are  aware,  the  oldest  Colony  is  Newfoundland— I  therefore  now  will  in  the  first 
place  call  upon  one  of  the  representatives  of  that  Colony,  Mr.  Robert  Thorburn,  the 
Premier  of  the  Colony,  to  address  the  Conference. 

Mr.  ROBERT  THORBURN.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 
I  am  alike  impressed  with  the  honor  and  the  responsibility  of  being  the  first  to  address 
this  representative  assembly,  composed  as  it  is  of  so  many  distinguished  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  met  to-day  to  inaugurate  the  opening  of  the  Colonial  Cenference, 
an  event  in  itself  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  Colonists  themselves,  and  one  in  which 
the  Mother  Country  is  no  less  interested.  If  an  evidence  of  the  latter  fact  were 
wanted,  we  have  it  in  the  presence  here  to-day  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  who  has  in  his  inaugural  address  so  powerfully  and  eloquently 
sketched  the  lines  on  which  his  lordship  considers  the  Conference  should  be  conducted, 
and  the  subjects  which  will  hereafter  engage  our  attention. 

The  Right  Hon.  Chairman,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  has  further  in  his  opening  address 
laid  before  the  Conference,  in  a  speech  replete  with  felicity  of  expression  and  fulness  of 
detail,  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  important  matters  presenting  themselves  for 
careful  consideration. 

With  respect  to  the  ancient  colony  of  Newfoundland,  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing  in  a  dual  capacity,  firstly  as  the  present  premier  of  the  Colony,  and  secondly 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Conference,  associated  with  Sir  A.  Shea,  the  oldest,  and  I  might 
add,  the  ablest  statesman  the  Colony  possesses,  I  would  say  that  I  highly  appreciate 
the  honor  that  has  been  conferred  on  Newfoundland  in  being  granted  precedence  as  the 
oldest  of  all  Her  Majesty’s  colonial  dependencies. 

By  a  further  remarkable  and  happy  coincidence,  the  oldest  Colony  possesses  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  receive  the  foot  of  His  Royal  Highness  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  some  twenty-five  years  ago  he  commenced  those  visits  of  personal 
inspection  which  have  proved  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Colonies,  and  of  such  deep  and 
abiding  interest  to  His  Royal  Highness  himself ;  and  I  think  we  should  be  wanting  in  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  those  services  if  we  failed  to  record  on  this  the  opening 
day  of  the  Conference  the  deep  obligations  that  the  Colonists  feel  they  are  under  to 
His  Royal  Highness  for  the  powerful  and  sympathetic  interest  at  all  times  evinced  by 
him  in  everything  relating  to  the  Colonies,  their  progress,  material  advancement  and 
prosperity,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  great  change  in  public  sentiment  which  of  late 
years  has  taken  place  in  this  Country  in  reference  to  the  Colonies,  and  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  Imperial  Government  towards  them,  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
interest  felt  and  expressed  by  His  Royal  Highness  in  our  Colonial  Empire. 

I  feel  it  would  be  premature  at  this  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  refer  in  detail 
to  matters  in  connection  with  the  Colony  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  and  which 
would  more  appropriately  come  under  review  hereafter ;  but  I  would  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  referring  briefly  to  the  valuable  resources  of  the  Colony  which  everyone 
knows  consist  mainly  in  its  inexhaustible  fisheries,  which  .are  of  greater  value  than  the 
richest  mines.  The  great  cod-fishing  banks  of  Newfoundland  are  banks  at  which  no 
draft  has  ever  been  refused,  and  the  fishermen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  America,  and 
other  nations  have  for  centuries  plied  their  vocations  without  any  sensible  diminution  in 
the  supply  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  competition  of  bounty -sustained  foreigners 
has  exercised  a  most  depressing  influence  on  the  operations  of  British  fishermen,  who 
are  without  any  artificial  stimulus,  and  here  I  would  express  my  thanks  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Henry  Holland  for  the  assurance  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  the 
representations  of  the  Colonial  Government  under  their  most  careful  consideration,  and 
I  feel  certain,  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  the  issues  at  stake,  and  the 
intrinsic  strength  of  the  case,  that  the  interests  of  the  Colony  are  safe  in  the  hands  of 
Her  Majesty’s  ministers. 

The  geographical  position  of  Newfoundland  is  a  most  commanding  one,  stretching 
across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  only  a  narrow  entrance  through  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle  on  the  north,  and  a  comparatively  easily  defended  outlet  by  the  south  ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  a  well-devised  scheme  of  defence  is  necessary,  in  conjunction 
with  our  great  and  prosperous  neighbours  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  whose  existence 
would  be  fatally  imperilled  were  Newfoundland  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power. 
Newfoundland  is  possessed  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  commodious  dry  docks  in 
the  world,  capable  of  taking  in  the  largest  class  of  Atlantic  steamers ;  there  is  a 
maritime  population  in  the  Dominion  and  Newfoundland  capable  of  furnishing  fifty 
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thousand  of  the  finest  seamen  in  the  world;  and  the  coalfields  of  Cape  Breton  are  in  close 
proximity.  The  value  of  such  resources  cannot  be  over-estimated  in  case  of  war,  more 
particularly  in  view  of  the  important  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  cables,  except 
one,  have  their  Western  terminus  in  Newfoundland. 

I  would  beg  to  conclude  those  fragmentary  remarks  by  a  short  reference  to  the 
great  results  that  in  time  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  Colonial  Conference  in 
the  great  facilities  afforded  for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  political,  commercial,  and 
otherwise,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  if  the  grand  projects  of  Imperial  Federation 
ever  become  a  reality  the  Conference  will  prove  to  have  been  the  school  from  which 
the  finished  projects  emerged. 

Nor  could  there  have  been  a  more  opportune  time  for  the  representatives  of  the 
Colonies  to  meet  than  the  present.  We  are  assembled  in  the  jubilee  year  of  Her 
Majesty’s  reign,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  gratified  and  highly  honored  at  having  received 
such  handsome  references,  as  have  been  made  to  us  by  honorable  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  before  us  to-day ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Colonies, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  there  will  be  one  universal  feeling  of  gratitude  that 
we  have  been  able  to  participate  in  so  great  and  representative  a  meeting  as  this.  Not 
only  within  the  sphere  of  which  we  form  a  part  will  this  interesting  occasion  be  referred 
to  as  a  matter  of  deep  interest,  but  it  will  pass  over  to  the  neighbouring  Republic, 
where  so  many  of  our  friends  have  before  settled,  and  as  we  know  that  blood  is 
thicker  than  water,  I  feel  assured  that  in  that  vast  Republic  there  will  be  reflected  the 
same  feeling  as  ours  at  the  spectacle  of  the  whole  world  united  in  a  common  expression  of 
gratitude  to  God  that  Her  Majesty  has  been  so  long  spared  to  rule  over  a  happy,  united, 
and  loyal  people.  I  beg  to  thank  you,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  my  lords  and  gentlemen, 
for  the  honor  you  have  been  good  enough  to  accord  to  our  ancient  Colony  in  allowing 
us  to  be  the  first  to  say  a  few  words  here  to-day. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  on  this  occasion  words  of  detail  would  be  out  of  place.  I 
therefore  refrain  from  touching  specially  upon  any  topics  which  may  be  more  fittingly 
discussed  later  on. 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND.  I  will  now  call  upon  Sir  Alexander  Campbell, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 
Certainly  I  had  not  received  any  intimation  that  I  should  be  required  to  say  any  words 
at  all  to-day,  but  I  very  readily  answer  to  the  appeal  the  Honourable  Chairman  has 
made  to  me  to  return  thanks  to  you  on  behalf  of  Canada  for  your  kind  welcome  of  us 
to-day.  To  my  Lord  Salisbury  I  especially  feel  indebted  as  a  Colonist,  not  only  for  the 
kind  welcome  he  has  extended  to  us,  but  for  the  thoughtful  and  suggestive  speech 
he  has  been  good  enough  to  deliver  to  us  to-day.  We  see  that  Lord  Salisbury  is 
anxious  to  meet  us  cordially,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  which 
have  been  and  will  be  made  by  us,  and  that  he  is  anxious  that  there  should  be 
every  opportunity  afforded  to  remove  any  misunderstandings  which  may  have  existed, 
and  to  increase  the  cordiality  which  exists  now  between  the  Colonies  and  Her  Imperial 
Majesty’s  Government,  whether  this  Government  or  the  last  Government.  On  behalf  of 
Canada,  I  can  say  with  great  confidence  and  earnestness  that  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  my 
colleague,  and  myself,  will  do  our  very  best  to  attain  useful  results  from  this  Conference. 
We  feel  that  misunderstandings  may  exist  which  personal  intercourse  may  remove.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  many  of  them  as  far  as  our  Colony  is  concerned,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  are  any  of  them  which  may  not  be  removed  by  personal  intercourse,  and  by 
that  desire  to  do  our  best  for  the  Empire  which  I  have  no  doubt  exists  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  feeling  will  exercise  a  useful 
influence  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  from  now  till  the  last  day  of  our  meeting. 

I  may  add,  that  we  were  delighted  in  Canada  to  respond  to  the  invitation  which  was 
proposed  to  us  by  Mr.  Stanhope — we  were  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
our  brother  Colonists  as  well  as  to  have  the  honour  of  meeting  the  representatives  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government ;  but,  speaking  for  myself,  I  was  particularly  delighted  to 
have  the  honour  of  an  opportunity  of  meeting  my  fellow  Colonists.  It  is  a  great  source 
of  strength  and  of  kindly  fellow-feeling  amongst  the  Colonists  to  meet  each  other  face 
to  face — we  meet  them  in  hearty  good  spirit — we  meet  them  as  one  people,  and  we  feel 
that  wre  are  all  anxious  to  do  what  may  lie  in  us  for  the  maintenance  of  the  stability  of 
the  Empire  to  which  we  belong. 
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I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  regards  the  circular  framed  by  your  predecessor, 
Mr.  Stanhope,  which  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  it  was  said  that  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  it  did  not  embrace  more  subjects.  For  myself,  I  believe  that  it  was 
wisely  framed,  and  that  it  embraced  subjects  sufficient  for  the  time  that  we  have  to 
bestow  upon  them,  those  being  subjects  which  must  be  dealt  with  before  any  federa¬ 
tion  or  union  can  be  advantageously  taken  into  consideration.  Therefore  I  think  Mr. 
Stanhope  was  not  only  free  from  the  blame  which  I  have  seen  attached  to  him  in  some 
of  the  newspapers  in  that  respect,  but  also  that  he  was  right  in  confining  us  to  the 
matters  mentioned  in  the  circular  to  which  you,  Sir,  have  added  some  few  others.  Those 
will  be  enough  for  our  immediate  consideration,  and  a  good  understanding  upon  the 
various  points  raised  by  Mr.  Stanhope  and  yourself  will,  I  hope,  pave  the  way  to  that 
other  and  closer  union  which  it  is  desirable  to  cement ;  which  end  we  shall  best  secure 
by  dealing  with  our  various  interests  in  such  a  way  as  that  we  shall  not  offend,  or 
hurt  or  treat  lightly  the  deliberations  of  any  other  Colonies  of  the  Empire,  but  by 
endeavouring  to  unite  all  in  one  grand  union  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND.  With  respect  to  your  not  having  had  notice,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  believe  you  only  arrived  on  Saturday,  and  therefore  we  had  not  your 
address  ;  it  certainly  was  not  out  of  any  want  of  courtesy  that  the  fullest  notice  was  not 
sent  to  you.  1  will  now  call  on  Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  the  late  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Lord  Salisbury,  my  Lords 
and  Gentlemen, — It  is  with  feelings  of  intense  pleasure  that  I  appear  here  to-day, 
associated  with  my  friend,  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  who  has  done  such  good  service  in 
London,  and  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Wisdom,  to  represent  the  mother  Colony  of  the 
Australian  group.  I  have  listened  with  feelings  of  the  highest  pleasure  to  the  fervent 
and  cordial  welcomes  with  which  we  and  all  the  Australian  representatives  have  been 
greeted  by  you,  and  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  by  the  head  of  the  present  Government,  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord  Salisbury 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  his  remarkably  interesting  and  lucid  address,  that  reference 
had  been  made  to  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation,  and  that  one  of  the  Colonies, 
meaning  New  South  Wales,  had  instructed  her  representatives  by  telegraph  not  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  of  Imperial  Federation.  But,  Sir,  I  think  if  the  Colonies  come 
into  accord  upon  the  list  of  subjects  which  you  have  read,  there  would  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  Imperial  Federation  achieved.  Our  distinguished  friend,  the  Honourable 
Chief  Secretary  of  Victoria,  said  the  other  night,  referring  to  the  list  of  subjects  to 
be  discussed,  that  Imperial  Federation  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and,  therefore, 
being  absent,  was  never  more  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  think  that  our  discussion 
will  be  found  to  be  divided  into  about  ten  parts,  the  sum  of  which  will  be  Imperial 
Federation. 

Sir,  whatever  the  views  of  Colonists  may  be  upon  that,  they  are  met  with  one 
accord,  to  discuss  temperately  and  with  due  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  such 
deliberations  should  be  carried  on,  every  subject  placed  by  you,  Sir,  before  them  at  this 
Conference. 

And  here  I  must  remark  in  connection  with  the  fortunate  time  at  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  meet — namely,  Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee  Year — that  it  is  a  remarkable  time 
for  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  from  which  has  sprung  the  great  Colony  of 
Victoria,  the  great  Colony  of  Queensland,  and  the  other  young  giants  now  represented 
before  you  at  this  Conference,  that  we  are  now  celebrating  the  centennial  year  of  New 
South  Wales  ;  and  we  are  able  to  show  in  a  very  few  words,  without  going  into  statistics, 
what  our  material  prosperity  has  been  in  the  course  of  that  century.  But  I  cannot  help 
saying,  as  bearing  out  some  remarks  made  by  you,  Sir,  that  the  volume  of  trade,  inward 
and  outward,  of  Australasia  is  far  and  away  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world  in  proportion  to  her  population.  Our  trade  is  from  110,000,000/.  to 
115,000,000/.  with  a  population  of  3,500,000.  The  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  done 
with  our  own  kith  and  kin,  our  own  race  in  the  British  Empire  ;  and  we  have  come 
here  to  unite  by  every  means  in  our  pov7er  to  protect  that  trade  by  coming  to  some 
definite  decision  as  to  some  joint  scheme  of  defence  by  which  that  trade  can  be  protected. 
We  can  never  forget  that  it  was  by  the  maritime  spirit  of  the  British  that  Australasia 
was  occupied  by  our  race.  We  can  never  forget  that  when  James  Cook  went  out  and 
made  his  voyage  of  discovery,  it  was  not  for  any  mere  pettifogging  object,  but  in  the 
cause  of  science,  and  to  uphold  the  maritime  interest  of  the  British  race.  It  fii 
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discover  the  transit  of  Venus  that  he  went  out,  and  he  not  only  made  the  important 
observations  that  he  was  sent  out  to  make,  but  he  discovered  practically  a  continent,  and 
we  afterwards  occupied  that  Continent ;  therefore  we  always  look  to  the  maritime  spirit 
of  our  race  as  having  led  to  such  important  results. 

We  have  spent  in  Sydney,  which  is  the  Naval  station  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
more  than  1,500,000/.  on  our  defences.  We  had  a  Conference  with  the  other  Colonies 
and  with  Admiral  Tryon,  as  to  the  best  scheme  of  our  Naval  defence  ;  and 
I  quite  concur  with  the  remark  which  ha,s  been  made,  that  if  we  only  had  that  one 
single  result  of  the  Conference  we  should  have  done  the  most  important  and  the  most 
useful  work. 

Now,  the  discussion  which  we  are  about  to  have  I  will  not  forestall  in  any  way  by 
going  into  lengthened  details.  I  only  join  in  the  cordial,  friendly,  and  sensible  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  various  other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  before  me,  that 
it  will  be  our  duty  in  discussing  the  subjects  with  each  other  to  show  the  advantages  of 
meeting  together,  and  to  justify  the  saying  of  the  old  Greek  philosopher,  “  When  we 
want  to  know  each  other,  to  meet  each  other  ” ;  because  we  might  be  writing  all  our  lives 
to  each  other,  and  not  really  know  what  manner  of  men  we  were.  When  we  meet 
together  to  confer  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise,  with  the  strong  desire  to 
do  what  is  best  for  each  Colony  (because  I  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  repre¬ 
sentative  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  his  Colony)  I  feel  assured  that  the  result  of  our 
discussions  will  be  one  tending  to  the  benefit  of  that  Empire  with  which  we  are  always 
proud  to  be  associated. 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND.  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Dodds,  the  late  Attorney 
General  of  Tasmania. 

Mr,  JOHN  STOKELL  DODDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Lord  Salisbury,  my  Lords 
and  Gentlemen, — I  rise  with  feelings  of  extreme  pleasure  to  offer,  on  behalf  of  the 
colony  of  Tasmania,  our  thanks  for  the  very  cordial  greeting  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  Colonial  representatives ;  and  I  do  so  with  the  greater  pleasure  because  it  appears  to 
me  that  to-day’s  meeting  distinctly  ma.rks  a  new  departure  in  the  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  Home  Authorities  in  reference  to  the  Colonies,  and  because  we  feel  that 
there  is  now  an  attempt  being  made  to  draw  us  closer  to  the  dear  old  mother-land,  and 
that  the  day  when  the  Australians  may  justly  complain  of  the  neglect  of  their  representa¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  has  passed  away.  There  was  a  time,  not 
very  long  ago,  when  the  Colonists  thought  that  Englishmen  regarded  them  as  acquaint¬ 
ances  whom  it  was  generally  inconvenient  to  know,  and  with  whom  a  closer  acquaintance 
was  undesirable.  It  appeared  to  them  that  Englishmen  forgot,  or  at  least  but  faintly 
remembered,  that  the  English  Colonies  in  Australia  were  peopled  by  men  with  English 
hearts  and  sympathies,  and  that  we  were  at  least  endeared  to  England  by  ties  of  kindred 
and  country  ;  and  when  our  representations  were  made  and  received  with  what  we 
believed  to  be  indifference,  there  was  a  feeling  of  depression  passing  through  the  minds 
of  the  Colonists,  and  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  the  results  of  that  policy  of 
indifference  had  been  a  feeling  of  estrangement  and  a  desire  rather  to  separate  than  to 
draw  closer  the  bonds  of  union. 

But  happily  it  was  not  so,  the  feeling  of  endearment  towards  England  was  too 
strong.  The  tie  which  binds  Australia  to  England  may  be  but  a  silken  cord,  but  its  threads 
are  the  enduring  ones  of  deep-seated  loyalty  and  affection.  That  loyalty  has  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  to-day.  Especially  has  the  position  which  Australia  occupies  amongst  the 
Colonies  of  England  been  gracefully  remembered  and  recognised  by  those  who  have 
spoken,  but  I  think  that  there  are  other  reasons  than  those  which  have  been 
given  by  previous  speakers,  which  mark  out  and  render  of  such  great  value  to-day’s 
meeting. 

Although  the  subjects  are  so  important  in  their  character,  yet  they  sink  into 
comparative  insignificance  as  compared  with  the  higher  results,  which  I  hope  will  be 
achieved,  of  bringing  closer  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country.  If  we  feel  that  we  are 
recognised — and  I  assume  that  this  meeting  is  a  practical  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Empire  whose  Queen  rules  in  our  hearts,  and  in 
whose  destinies  we  desire  to  participate — if  that  feeling  is  made  manifest,  then  I  think 
the  first  step  will  have  been  achieved  in  that  great  work  we  all  have  in  view,  and. 
that  possibly  we  shall  now  lay  the  foundations  of  that  which  we  are  all  desirous  to 
establish  and  perpetuate,  the  permanent  unity  of  the  Empire. 

A  great  responsibility  devolves  upon  the  representatives  at  this  Conferennce, 


and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  lies  the  result. 
It  may  be  that  we  shall  achieve  success,  it  may  be  that  failure  will  result  from  our 
proceedings  ;  but  that  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  course  of  action 
that  we  lay  down  for  ourselves.  A  too  persistent  pressing  of  our  demands  may 
result  in  defeating  the  objects  we  have  in  view,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  a  wise 
moderation  in  all  our  actions  cannot  but  give  a  commanding  dignity  to  our  labours  and 
in  the  future  ensure  success.  I  think  I  may  on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  and  certainly  oil 
behalf  of  the  Colon}r  T  represent,  promise  a  hearty  co-operation  in  the  settlement  of  all  these 
questions  which  more  urgently  seem  to  demand  attention  at  the  present  time.  And 
perhaps  I  may  say  on  behalf  of  Tasmania,  that  in  all  movements  which  have  had  for  their 
object  the  unification  of  the  Empire,  she  has  always  been  side  by  side  with  those  who 
have  taken  a  foremost  position  in  promoting  them  As  far  back  as  the  year 
1858,  Tasmania  was  found  appointing  delegates  to  a  Conference  to  be  held  in  one  of  the 
larger  Colonies  of  Australia,  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  the  Federal  Union  of  the 
Australian  Colonies.  Tasmania  is  now  in  the  Federal  Council  of  Australia,  and  one  of 
her  representatives  is  a  member  of  the  standing  Committee  of  that  Council  ;  and 
the  Colony  rejoices  at  being  able  to  take  a  part  in  this  Conference,  which  eventually 
must  result  in  the  unification  of  this  great  Empire. 

But  although  much  will  be  achieved  by  the  Conference,  there*  is  much  to  be 
done.  There  appears  to  be  still  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  a  great  portion  of  the  English 
people  not  to  court  the  attention  of  the  Colonies,  not  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  union. 
Even  since  I  have  been  in  this  country,  I  have  heard  a  British  statesman — one  who 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  who 
is  esteemed,  and  justly  esteemed,  by  a  large  section  of  Englishmen — advise  one  of 
our  colonial  representatives  to  sever  all  connection  with  the  Mother  Country.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  so.  Certainly  in  the  Colony  that  I  represent,  we  do  not  desire 
anything  of  the  kind ;  but  we  do  desire  that  our  representations  shall  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  think  there  is  that  acknowledgment  given 
now.  We  desire  a  better  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  Colonial  life,  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  people  in  the  Colony,  and  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  of  the  sentiments  and  aspirations  which  spring  from  our 
independent  forms  of  Government  and  our  rapidly  developing  and  growing  communities, 
that  England  should  offer  us  opportunities  for  making  known  our  wants  and  our 
requirements  ;  that  she  should  realise  that  Australia  does  not  occupy  a  position  of  one 
weakly  seeking  help  and  protection,  but  that  she  is  capable  of  acting  for  herself,  and 
that  she  is  now  anxious  to  join  with  the  Mother  Country  in  securing  a  means  of  defence 
which  will  ensure  her  immunity  from  a  foreign  foe  ;  that  England  should  also  realise 
the  extent  of  the  resources  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  that  she  should  recollect  that 
there  are  large  areas  capable  of  absorbing  and  supporting  millions  of  the  surplus  population 
of  England  ;  and  that  in  relation  to  the  rapid  extension  of  our  trade,  the  increase  of 
our  population,  the  growth  of  our  institutions,  and  above  all  in  the  loyalty  and 
affection  which  actuate  everyone  who  lives  upon  Australian  soil,  Australia  stands 
unrivalled  amongst  Her  Majesty’s  dominions. 

I  have  very  much  pleasure,  Sir,  in  again  thanking  you  for  the  cordial  reception  we 
have  received,  and  in  assuring  you  once  more  of  our  hearty  co-operation  in  all  those 
matters  as  to  which  our  intervention  is  desirable. 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  say  in  reference  to  what  has  just 
been  said,  .that  the  Statesman  referred  to  received  a  very  conclusive  answer  from  Mr. 
Dodds  to  what  he  had  said  as  to  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  the  Mother 
Country.  I  have  now  very  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Upington,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

Mr.  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Lord  Salisbury,  my  Lords  and 
Gentlemen, — As  one  of  the  delegates  representing  South  Africa,  I  am  specially 
authorized  to  return  thanks  to  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Stanhope. 
During  his  period  of  office,  we  recognised  in  that  gentleman  one  who  was  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  outlying  portions  of  Her  Empire,  and,  if 
Sir  Henry  Holland  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  it  was  with  the  greatest  regret  we  heard  of 
that  gentlemen  s  retirement.  Knowing  the  great  interest  which  Sir  Henry  Holland  has 
taken  in  Colonial  questions,  I  am  satisfied  that  in  him  we  have  a  worthy  successor  to 
Mr.  Stanhope. 

The  day  for  holding  the  Colonies  at  arms  length  has  passed.  Things  have  greatly 


changed  from  the  lime  when  the  late  John  Leech  was  fascinating  a  great  portion  of  the 
civilized  world  by  his  most  exquisite  sketches.  I  remember  one  that  struck  me  very 
much.  It  represented  two  gentlemen  who,  I  take  it,  were  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  of  the  House  of  Lords,  meeting  in  the  Park.  One  said  to  the  other 
“The  prorogation  will  be  rather  late  this  year  on  account  of  some  Colonial  Bills”  to 
which  his  friend  said  “  Bother  the  Colonies — have  we  not  done  enough  for  them  this 
year — did  not  ‘  West  Australian  ’  win  the  Derby?’'  We  have  changed  all  that — the 
Colonies  have  now  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  most  important  portion  of  the  Great 
British  Empire. 

For  South  Africa  I  can  say  we  are  going  into  this  Conference  heart  and  soul. 
We  are  going  into  it  to  do  business  in  a  business-like  way  ;  and  what  perhaps  is  of 
very  great  importance  also  in  these  days,  to  do  it  in  the  shortest  time,  and  like  these 
remarks  which  I  make,  in  a  very  few  words. 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND.  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  John  William  Downer,  the 
Premier  of  South  Australia,  to  address  you. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  On  behalf  of  the  Colony  which  we  represent,  that  is  to  say 
Sir  Arthur  Blyth  and  myself,  I  thank  you,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
and  you  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  for  the  speeches  you  have  made  and  the  generous 
welcome  you  have  extended  to  us.  The  province  of  South  Australia  was  founded  in  the 
year  which  inaugurated  the  happy  era  when  that  gracious  lady,  Her  Majesty,  ascended 
the  throne,  and  in  that  distant  Colony  the  blessings  which  have  accrued  during 
the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  are  gratefully  recognised  and  remembered,  while  the  permanent 
structure  in  which  its  Jubilee  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  Her 
Majesty’s  accession  will  afterwards  remain  as  a  memorial,  both  to  ourselves  and  those 
who  come  after  us. 

We  humbly  venture  to  think  that  the  constitution  by  our  Colony  of  the  telegraphic 
line  across  the  Continent  of  Australia,  which  almost  as  we  speak  will  flash  along  its 
wires  from  England  to  the  people  waiting  there  the  expressions  of  appreciation  by  Her 
Majesty  of  Her  Colonies,  has  done  something  to  draw  more  closely  together  the  ties 
that  bind  Australia  to  the  Throne.  We  thank  Her  Majesty  for  having  called  us  into 
Her  Councils.  We  will  give  the  closest  attention  to  the  matters  which  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers  may  bring  before  us,  and  in  turn  will  endeavour  humbly  to  assist  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  such  proposals  and  suggestions  as  our  experience  in  South  Australia  may 
enable  us  to  offer.  We  will  ever  bear  in  mind  that  all  individual  interests  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  generally,  and  to  the  preservation  of  its 
absolute  unity.  Neither  in  England  nor  in  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  possessions  does  there 
exist  warmer  love  or  loyalty  for  our  Queen  than  in  South  Australia,  and  we  pray  that 
Her  Majesty  may  long  live  to  occupy  the  throne  she  has  so  adorned,  and  to  bring  joy  to 
the  subjects  to  whom  she  is  so  dear. 

Sir,  I  have  written  out  those  words  which  I  wished  to  use,  not  altogether  because 
I  am  unaccustomed  to  speak  in  public,  but  more  because  I  felt  that  the  occasion  was  one 
that  warranted  and  demanded  such  words  as  would  come  from  us  in  our  quieter  moments; 
and  I  wish  to  express  the  feelings  of  South  Australia  not  in  the  language  of  rhetoric, 
as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  might  have  tempted  me  to  do,  but  rather  in  that 
quieter  and  more  deliberate  language  which  would  come  to  me  when  I  was  in  solitude. 

Sir,  I  thank  you  very  much,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  have  no 
reason  to  regret  having  called  the  Colonial  dominions  into  its  Councils. 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND.  I  now  call  upon  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  New  Zealand. 

Sir  FRANCIS  DILLON  BELL.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
— I  will  venture  to  add  but  a  very  few  words  to  the  speeches  you  have  already  heard. 
AH  of  us  who  have  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  have  listened  with  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  striking  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury  ;  and  we  could  not  hear  such 
a  speech  from  him  without  at  the  same  time  feeling  particularly  gratified  at  the  part 
that  was  taken  in  the  proceedings  by  Lord  Granville.  It  is  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  us  coming  from  such  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  where  we  have  had  very  little 
communication  amongst  ourselves  before  meeting  in  th’fl  Conference,  to  find  that  the 
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party  feeling  which  exists  amongst  the  great  political  parties  in  England  is  set  aside  in 
the  welcome  that  you  are  giving  us.  As  regards  the  future  work  of  the  Conference, 
while  I  attribute  immense  value  to  the  fact  of  our  being  taken  into  consultation  with 
the  Imperial  Government,  I  believe  that  a  still  greater  advantage  to  ourselves  will 
be  gained  by  bringing  us  together  for  the  first  time,  and  by  obliging  us  in  the  face  of 
the  issues  which  lie  before  us,  not  merely  to  bury  all  our  petty  vanities,  jealousies,  and 
provincial  distinctions,  bet  to  realise  above  everything  else  that  our  duty  in  coming  here 
is  to  assist  and  not  embarrass  Her  Majesty’s  Government ;  to  give  them  what  help  we 
can  by  our  suggestions,  and  to  add  by  no  prejudices  or  ungenerous  action  of  our  own  to 
the  tremendous  cares  which  wait  upon  them.  In  that  spirit  every  one  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  will  act,  and  in  that  spirit,  guided  by  true  Imperial  instincts,  lies  the  success 
of  the  objects  that  we  have  in  view,  and  the  realisation  of  the  hopes  which  Mr.  Stanhope 
had  in  assembling  us  to-day. 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND.  I  now  call  upon  Mr.  Deakin,  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
Colony  of  Y ictoria. 

Mr.  ALFRED  DEAKIN.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — In 
common  with  my  colleagues,  whose  ability  and  experience  would  better  qualify  them  to 
speak,  I  have  to  express  a  sense  of  the  obligation  which  is  felt  throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  on  account  of  the  summons  and  the 
welcome  which  have  been  tendered  to  the  Colonies  by  your  predecessor,  and  again  to¬ 
day  by  yourself,  and  further  to  express  our  personal  acknowledgment  of  the  wise  and 
weighty  words  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  hear  from  the  noble  Marquis,  the  head  of 
the  Government,  from  yourself,  and  from  Lord  Granville.  I  should  have  been  content 
perhaps  with  this  simple  statement,  were  it  not  that  the  Colony  of  Victoria  is  deeply 
interested  in  having  expressed  at  this  Conference  some  views  which  I  have  not  heard 
yet  expressed,  although  I  have  been  most  cordially  in  agreement  with  all  that  has  fallen 
from  the  representatives  who  have  preceded  me.  There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  an 
invitation  to  a  Conference  such  as  this  would  not  have  been  sent  from  the  Mother 
Country  ;  but  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  such  an  invitation  would  not  have  been 
cordially  responded  to  by  the  Australian  Colonies.  It  may  be  perhaps  because  the 
territory  of  Victoria  is  small  (as  large  as  Great  Britain,  and  including  a  population  the 
keenness  of  whose  political  consciousness  enables  it  to  follow  with  rapidity  all  the  issues 
of  self-government)  that  the  people  of  Victoria  have  taken  the  largest  views  of  great 
questions,  and  have  prosecuted  them  with  extreme  energy. 

We  cordially  agree  with  the  loyal  sentiments  which  have  been  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  Imperial  interests ;  of  a  great  common  defence  by  sea  and 
by  land ;  of  improved  means  of  communication  by  cable  and  steamship,  and  also  on  the 
other  great  issues  not  yet  referred  to — the  uniting  of  the  Colonies  amongst  themselves 
as  well  as  with  the  Mother  Country,  the  preservation  of  our  shores  from  the  terrible  taint 
of  foreign  convictism,  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  the  assertion 
of  the  authority  of  its  flag.  It  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  because  of  the  delicate  and  difficult 
nature  of  the  subject,  that  in  your  opening  remarks,  Sir,  you  did  not  allude  to  the 
deportation  of  foreign  convicts  to  Australian  waters ;  but  I  must  add.  Sir,  that  the 
Colonies  will  look  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  with  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
statement  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  will  make  at  the  appropriate  time  as 
to  our  prospects  of  relief  from  this  particular  danger.  And  although  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  claim  the  attention  of  your  noble  colleague,  the  head  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  I  should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  Colonies  to  convey 
to  him  some  of  the  sentiments  on  these  subjects,  because  of  the  joint  offices  he  at  present 
occupies.  We  know  the  great  difficulties  which  must  exist  in  communicating  the  wishes 
of  a  few  millions  of  people,  thousands  of  miles  away,  even  to  that  Colonial  Office  which 
is  specially  charged  with  their  interests,  and  we  would  be  the  last,  from  our  own 
experience,  to  blame  those  officials,  whether  permanent  or  political,  who  would  avoid 
difficult  questions  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  them  ;  but  what  we  feel  is  that  when  we 
have  succeeded  in  conquering  the  natural  vis  inertice  of  the  Government  department 
specially  charged  with  Colonial  concerns,  we  have  by  no  means  attained  the  full 
realisation  of  our  hopes.  Behind  the  Colonial  Office  there  is  the  Foreign  Office,  which 
is  still  more  difficult  to  reach  ;  and  behind  the  Foreign  Office  again  lies  that  mysterious 
entity,  the  Cabinet,  which  in  this  country  as  in  every  other,  owing  to  political  exigencies 
is  not  only  paved,  but  walled  and  roofed  with  good  intentions  unfulfilled. 

Sir,  we  should  have  been  pleased  if  we  could  have  strengthened  your  hands,  ana 
have  added  to  your  importance  in  the  Cabinet.  We  trust  to  do  so  in  this  Conference, 
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because  by  demonstrating  the  extent  and  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  Colonial 
Empire,  we  surely  add  to  the  importance  and  the  dignity,  if  it  could  be  added  to,  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State.  Let  me  here  express  our  sense  of  the  considerate 
treatment  we  have  received  from  the  hands  of  yourself  and  your  predecessor  in  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Office — a  treatment  which  we  look  upon  as  the  most  happy  augury  for  our 
future  relations  with,  the  Colonial  Office  ;  but  while  we  acknowledge  this  considerate 
treatment,  we  would  crave  at  the  hands  of  your  colleagues,  two  at  least  of  whom  I  am 
proud  to  see  present  at  the  moment,  great  and  special  consideration  for  the  Colonial 
Secretary  when  he  shall  bring  before  them  questions  of  importance  affecting  the 
Colonies.  I  have  thought  I  could  even  trace  an  indication  in  certain  despatches, 
which  not  many  years  ago  were  issued  from  the  Colonial  Office,  that  even  there  we 
found  a  distinction  drawn  between  Colonial  and  Imperial  interests.  That  is  a  distinction 
which  we  ourselves  are  utterly  unable  to  draw.  We  cannot  imagine  any  description  of 
circumstances  by  which  the  Colonies  should  be  humiliated  or  weakened,  or  their  power 
lessened,  under  which  the  Empire  would  not  be  itself  humiliated,  weakened  and  lessened. 
And  we  are  unable  to  conceive  any  circumstances  under  which  the  wealth  or  status  of 
the  Colonies  could  be  increased,  which  would  not  increase  in  the  same  degree  the 
wealth  and  status  of  the  Empire. 

Sir,  we  have  observed  with  close  interest  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
Mother  Country  upon  the  question  of  a  spirited  foreign  policy.  There  are  some  of  us 
who  live  in  hope  to  see  it  a  vital  issue  in  the  politics  of  Great  Britain  as  to  whether 
there  shall  not  be  a  spirited  Colonial  policy  as  well ;  because  we  find  that  other  nations 
are  pursuing  a  policy  which  might  fairly  be  described  as  a  spirited  Colonial  policy. 
One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  despatches  which  have  passed  between  this  Country  and 
the  Australian  Colonies  upon  the  subject  of  New  Guinea  and  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
to  compare  them  with  the  despatches  published  in  the  same  Blue  Book,  taken  from  the 
White  Book  of  the  German  Empire,  and  with  the  extracts  of  despatches  issued  by  the 
French  Colonial  Office,  to  notice  the  marked  difference  of  tone.  The  despatches  received 
from  England  with  reference  to  English  activity  in  those  seas,  exhibited  only  the  disdain 
and  indifference  with  "which  English  enterprise  wras  treated  in  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
by  contrast  one  was  compelled  to  note  the  great  eagerness  with  which  the  French  and 
German  statesmen  received  the  smallest  details  of  information  as  to  the  movements  of 
their  traders  in  those  particular  seas,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  hastened  to  support 
them.  It  wTas  only  v/hen  certain  Englishmen  had  been  refused  recognition  and  pro¬ 
tection  by  England  that  they  became  French  citizens.  It  was  in  order  to  protect  the 
interests  of  Englishmen  w7ho  had  become  French  citizens,  that  the  French  Government 
took  the  decisive  action  that  it  has  taken  in  occupying  the  New  Hebrides.  And  in 
the  same  wray  we  should  recall  the  decisive  action  with  regard  to  New  Guinea  which  the 
German  Empire  has  taken.  That  was  done  upon  a  very  much  smaller  appeal  than  the 
appeals  which  we  have  made  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  induce  our  own  Imperial 
Government  to  take  an  exactly  similar  course.  Who  can  wonder  then  that  we  fail  in 
the  South  Seas  while  foreigners  succeed  ?  Who  can  wonder  at  the  growing  intensity  of 
Colonial  complaint?  Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  all  discouragement,  I  am  here  to  say 
that  the  people  of  Victoria  will  continue  to  press  their  views  on  these  points  under  all 
circumstances  until  either  they  succeed  in  convincing  the  Government  of  their  justice 
or  they  are  themselves  convinced  that  they  are  making  an  unreasonable  request.  We 
are  here  to  state  those  views  fairly,  firmly,  and  fearlessly,  but  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
prepared  to  pay  the  fullest  respect  to  international  obligations.  We  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  Imperial  interests  must  often  override  individual  interests,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  express  frankly  and  fully  the  very  strong  feelings  which  we  cherish  upon  these 
subjects  ;  and,  Sir,  we  rely  with  confidence,  especially  after  the  encouragement  we  have 
lately  received,  upon  your  colleagues,  upon  yourself,  and  upon  the  British  public.  We 
believe  that  there  has  been  a  great  change  of  feeling  towards  us,  and  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  our  ideas  and  sentiments  is  being  gradually  disseminated  among  all  classes 
in  this  the  mother-land.  We  rely  with  confidence  upon  them  and  upon  you  ;  for  we 
hope  that  from  this  time  forward,  Colonial  policy  will  be  considered  Imperial  policy  ; 
that  Colonial  interests  will  be  considered  and  felt  to  be  Imperial  interests ;  that  they 
will  be  carefully  studied,  and  that  when  once  they  are  understood,  they  will  be  most 
determinedly  upheld. 

SIB  HENBY  HOLLAND.  I  now  c ill  upon  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  Prime  Minister 
of  Queensland. 
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SIR  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — It 
falls  to  my  lot  as  representative  of  the  youngest  of  Her  Majesty’s  Colonies  represented 
here  to-day,  to  speak  last.  My  Honourable  Associates  who  have  spoken  before 
me  have,  perhaps,  left  me  little  to  add  ;  but  I  think  I  should  be  failing  in  my  duty 
towards  my  Colony,  although  it  is  the  youngest,  and  also  failing  in  my  duty  towards 
the  Federal  Council  of  Australasia,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  Chairman  of 
the  Standing  Committee,  if  I  did  not  add  a  few  words  to  what  has  been  said.  I  can 
assure  you  that  in  no  Colony  was  the  invitation  sent  by  Mr.  Stanhope  more  warmly 
received,  or  accepted  with  more  alacrity.  We  connected  it,  and  I  think  rightly,  with  the 
fact  that  this  year  was  the  year  of  Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee.  It  was  the  taking  of  a 
new  step  in  the  history  of  the  Empire  which  might  well  be  associated  with  so  happy  a 
period. 

I  felt  great  delight  in  listening  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech,  and  to  the  hope  which 
he  expressed  with  reference  to  this  Conference — that  it  might  be  the  parent  of  a  long 
progeniture,  and  that  the  meetings  between  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  inaugurated 
here  to-day,  might  prove  to  be  the  best  and  most  lasting  memorial  of  this  happy  year. 

I  think  the  Colonies  are  greatly  indebted  to  you,  Sir,  to  Lord  Salisbury,  and  to 
Lord  GranviJle,  for  the  addresses  with  which  you  have  favoured  us.  Lord  Salisbury 
referred,  with  the  weight  which  his  experience  must  give,  to  the  fact  that  the  interests 
the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  are  more  closely  allied  than  is  sometimes  thought  to  be 
the  case.  He  also  referred  to  a  sentiment  which  prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire 
that  really  after  all  the  Colonies  are  not  much  concerned  in  taking  part  in  the  defence  of 
the  Empire — that  they  Are  likely  thereby  to  be  embroiled  in  the  quarrels  which  may  arise  in 
the  Northern  hemisphere,  while  not  likely  to  be  engaged  in  any  quarrel  of  their  own. 
But  no  one  after  listening  to  what  Lord  Salisbury  said  can  fail  to  see  that  this  is  a 
fallacy.  I  think  we  have  had  illustrations  recently  how  some  other  nations  regard  that 
fallacy.  Why  should  not  such  a  thing  as  this  occur  ?  Some  great  nation  developing 
suddenly  a  colonising  tendency  might  say  to  us  in  Australia,  Here  is  a  large  part  of  the 
world  you  are  not  using — you  are  making  no  practical  use  of  a  great  part  of  it— make 
way  for  somebody  who  will.  In  a  case  like  that,  it  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  to  us 
to  know  that  we  are  part  of  a  great  Empire  whose  fleets  are  always  ready  to  assist  us 
to  take  care  of  a  continent  which  although  not  now  fully  occupied,  will,  ere  long  I  trust, 
be  fully  occupied  by  Her  Majesty’s  subjects. 

Then,  Sir,  there  is  another  point  as  to  which  I  take  leave  to  say  a  word,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  Lord  Granville,  the  last  Colonial  Minister  of  the  late  Government,  is 
here  to-day  and  took  part  in  the  introductory  proceedings.  May  I  venture  to  hope  that 
that  indicates  for  the  future  a  continuity  of  colonial  policy  ?  We  all  recognise  the 
importance  of  a  continuity  of  foreign  policy,  but  it  is  not  less  important  that  there  should 
be  a  continuity  of  colonial  policy.  It  would  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  Colonies 
to  know  that  that  fact  was  recognised  by  all  parties  in  politics  in  this  country. 

There  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  advert  to  for  a  moment,  which  was  referred  to 
in  the  speech  you,  Sir,  favoured  us  with,  and  that  is  the  probability  that  the  question  of 
New  Guinea,  which  has  given  us  some  trouble,  is  likely  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution. 
I  venture  to  think  it  is  more  likely  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution  by  means  of  this 
method  of  solving  it.  The  representatives  from  the  Colonies  are  here  and  able  to 
express  verbally  to  the  minutest  sha.de  what  we  mean,  a  thing  which  we  cannot  do  in 
writing.  There  may  be  an  error  of  a  word,  or  even  if  the  right  word  is  used,  you 
cannot  in  writing  give  it  the  right  inflexion,  and  that  may  lead  to  protracted  corres¬ 
pondence  and  great  inconvenience.  I  believe  there  is  no  real  difference  between  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Australian  Governments  upon  the  point ;  and  that  any 
difference  that  may  have  existed  will  prove  to  have  been  merely  a  difference  or  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the  best  way  of  expressing  ideas. 
Difficulties  of  that  kind  can  best  be  removed  by  verbal  intercourse,  and  I  trust  upon 
that,  as  upon  the  weightier  matters  you  have  referred  to,  we  shall  agree. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  longer.  I  am.  very  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of 
expressing,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  and  myself,  our  thanks  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  been  received  as  members  of  this  Conference  in  England,  and  our  hopes 
for  the  success  which  may  follow  this  experiment. 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND.  Now,  Gentlemen,  we  have  had  the  great  advantage 
of  hearing  addresses  from  the  representatives  of  responsible  Government  Colonies,  but  I 
may  say  that  as  luncheon  will  be  ready  in  about  ten  minutes  I  do  not  think  you  can  better 
employ  the  time  than  by  asking  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  is  here  to  say  a  few  words  to  us. 
First,  I  can  only  express  my  unfeigned  regret  that  he  has  not  been  able  himself  to 
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conduct  the  meetings  of  this  Conference — no  one  could  have  done  it  better.  I  can  only 
offer  to  him  my  apologies  for  the  way  in  which  I  have  done  it.  I  will  undertake  to  pay 
the  best  attention  I  can  to  anything  that  may  fall  from  him  tending  to  make  this 
Conference  a  success. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  offered  a  hearty  and 
cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  Conference,  and  I  am  deeply  gratified  for  the 
much  too  kind  words  which  have  been  used  in  relation  to  myself;  but  1  am  much  more 
grateful  to  the  Colonies,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  manner  in*  which  they  have  responded 
to  the  invitation  which,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  send  to  them.  Feeling,  as  I  do,  the  deepest  personal  interest  in  this  Conference,  may 
I  be  permitted  to  express  the  satisfaction  which,  in  common  with  all  my  colleagues,  we 
have  in  the  fact  that  it  is  about  to  be  presided  over  by  our  colleague  who  has  such  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  wants  of  the  Colonies.  To  Sir  Henry  Holland 
will  justly  fall  the  honour,  because  upon  him  will  lie  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day. 
But  I  rejoice  to  think  that  one  of  the  great  and  special  subjects  which  is  to  be  introduced 
to  the  Conference  specially  concerns  the  department  over  which  1  now  have  the  honour 
to  preside.  The  time  appears  to  me  specially  favourable  for  its  consideration.  Except 
in  one  remote  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Indian  Dominions  the  Empire  is  at  peace,  and  a 
precautionary  scheme,  if  wisely  laid  and  boldly  carried  out,  may  not  only  lead  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Empire  from  war,  but  will  certainly  tend  to  minimise  its  dangers. 
I  therefore,  Sir,  venture  to  offer  to  this  Conference  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
department  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  it  will  be  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  me  if 
in  the  slightest  degree  anything  that  we  can  do  can  tend  in  any  way  to  its  success. 

Sir  IIENHY  HOLLAND.  It  will  be,  perhaps,  for  the  convenience  of  members 
of  the  Conference  if  I  state  that  it  has  been  decided  to  take  up  to-morrow  the  important 
subject  of  Australian  naval  defence,  and  that,  therefore,  the  meeting  will  only  be 
attended  by  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  that  question.  On  Wednesday,  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  extension  of  Colonial  judgments,  and, 
if  time  permits,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  some  uniform  system  cannot  be  made 
to  prevail  for  the  saving  of  life  at  sea.  As  regards  Thursday,  I  have  consulted  many 
members  of  the  Conference,  and  I  gather  that  on  the  whole  it  is  thought  desirable  that 
Thursday  should  be  a  holiday.  I  would,  therefore,  propose  that  the  Conference  should 
adjourn  from  Wednesday,  after  we  have  finished  our  work,  to  Thursday  week,  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  any  member  of  the  Conference  who  is  able  to  be  present  on 
Thursday  would  let  me  know ;  there  might  be  some  who  might  not  be  able  to  be  present 
that  week,  and  we  might  be  able  to  arrange  some  business  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
satisfactorily  settled.  I  think  now  that  that  has  finished  our  work  for  the  day,  and  I 
have  to  thank  yo u  for  so  readily  and  so  loyally  coming  to  help  in  the  work  of  this 
Conference  ;  and  with  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Stanhope,  I  think  that  we 
may  promise  that  we  shall  very  largely  make  use  of  his  department. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Before  we  adjourn  for  lunch,  would  you  allow 
me  to  propose  to  the  Conference  a  motion  which  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  our  meeting  to  present  an  address  to  Her 
Majesty,  congratulating  Her  upon  the  jubilee  of  Her  reign  %  I  am  quite  sure  you  will 
receive  the  proposition,  Sir.  The  motion  which  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  handed  to  me 
is  as  follows — “That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  an  address*  of  congratulation 
from  the  Colonial  representatives  at  this  Conference  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen.  That  such  Committee  consist  of  Mr.  Thorburn,  Sir  Alexander  Campbell, 
Mr.  Upington,  Mr.  Downer,  Mi'.  Deakin,  Sir  Patrick  Jennings  and  Sir  Samuel  Griffith.” 

Moved  by  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  and  seconded  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND.  I  would  state  with  regard  to  that,  that  finding  there 
were  several  deputations  from  the  Colonies  desirous  of  presenting  personally  those 
addresses  to  Her  Majesty,  I  have  already  made  inquiries,  and  Her  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  state  that  she  will  receive  the  Colonial  representatives  at  an  early 
date  after  Her  return.  I  have  asked  Her  Majesty  to  be  good  enough  to  name  an  early 
day,  because  I  know  some  gentlemen  will  have  to  leave  soon  afterwards.  Therefore  I 
hope  this  Committee  will  soon  get  to  work,  and  prepare  their  address. 

*  The  terms  of  the  address  are  given  above  at  p.  xiii. 
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Tuesday,  April  5th,  1887. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Thurstan  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Secretary 

of  State  for  the  Colonies.  President. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Hood,  K.C.B., 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,  K.C.B., 

The  Hon.  E.  H.  Meade,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Captain  G.  S.  Clarke,  E.E.,  Secretary  to  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee. 

Eepresentatives  : — 

Newfoundland : — 

Mr.  Eobert  Thorburn  ( Premier ). 

Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G. 

Canada  : — 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.  [Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario). 

Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G. 

New  South  Wales  : — 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  K.C.M.G.  (late  Premier). 

Mr.  Eobert  Wisdom.  ( formerly  Attorney -General). 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.  ( Agent-General ). 

Tasmania : — 

Mr.  J.  S.  Dodds  ( late  Attorney -General). 

Mr.  Adte  Douglas  ( Agent-General ). 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — 

Mr.  Thomas  Upington  (Attorney -General). 

Mr.  Jan  Hendrick  Hofmeyr. 

Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-General). 

South  Australia : — 

Mr.  J.  W.  Downer  (Premier). 

Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General). 

Neiu  Zealand  : — 

Sir  E.  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Agent-General) 

Victoria  : — 

Mr.  A.  Deakin  (Chief  Secretary). 

Mr.  J.  Lorimer  (Minister  of  Defence). 

Sir  Graham  Berry,  K.C.M.G.  (. Agent-General ). 

Mr.  James  Service  (late  Premier). 

Queensland  : — 

Sir  S.  Griffith,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.  (Premier). 

Str  J.  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.  (Agent-General). 

Western  Australia : — 

Mr.  J.  Forrest,  C.M.G.  (Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands). 

Mr.  S.  Burt. 

Natal : — 

Mr.  John  Eobinson. 


T-  Naval  Lords. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie  Hamilton,  Secretary. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  Gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me,  as  President,  this 
morning,  to  go  back  at  any  length  upon  the  proceedings  and  negotiations  which  have 
taken  place  with  reference  to  the  increase  of  the  Australasian  squadron.  What  we  desire 
is  to  ascertain  your  views  upon  the  Government  proposal,  copies  of  which  have  been 
furnished  to  you  ;  and  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  a  waste  of  time  if  I  recall  to  your  minds 
the  present  state  of  the  case,  which  may  be  taken  to  be  embodied  in  the  proposals  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  as  set  forth  in  the  letter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
to  Admiral  Fairfax,  of  the  25th  of  February  last.  This  letter  will  be  found  on  page 
42  of  the  Memorandum4'  which  is  before  you,  in  Appendix  M.  Admiral  Fairfax  is  going  Appendix, 
out  to  command  the  Australian  squadron,  and  therefore  it  was  thought  desirable  that  No.  62. 
he  should  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  position  of  affairs  ;  but  he  has  been  told  not 
to  act  until  he  has  received  a  notice  from  Her  Majesty’s  Government  of  the  result 
of  this  Conference. 

The  letter  is  as  follows  :  — 

“  Admiralty, 

“ February  25th,  1887. 

“  Sir, 

“  I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  acquaint  yon  that  Rear- 
Admiral  Tryon  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  been  conducting 
negotiations  with  the  Governors  and  Premiers  of  the  several  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand  in 
regard  to  the  creation  of  a  naval  force  for  the  protection  of  the  floating  trade  in  Australasian  waters. 

“  2.  The  negotiations  entered  into  by  the  Rear-Admiral  were  based  on  Admiralty  memorandum  of 
the  9th  September,  1885  (as  revised  by  Admiralty  letter  of  30th  April,  1886),  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  instructed  to  take  into  consideration  any  proposals  made  on  behalf  of  the  Colonies,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  object  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  was  to  encourage  an  extension  of  the  Imperial 
navy,  rather  than  separate  Colonial  navies,  and  that  no  scheme  or  proposal  should  be  accepted  until 
approved  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

“  3.  The  result  of  the  negotiations  may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

“  (a).  None  of  the  Colonies  are  prepared  to  accept  the  Admiralty  scheme,  which  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  original  cost  of  the  vessels  and  the  gross  annual  liability  for  maintaining  such  vessels 
would  be  paid  for  out  of  Colonial  funds,  and  that  the  vessels  should  remain  the  property  of  the 
Colonies  at  the  end  of  10  years,  and  if  the  agreement  was  continued  with  new  vessels  that  the 
Colonies  should  pay  the  original  cost  as  at  first. 

“  (5).  The  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania,  agreed  that  the  Colonies 
should  bear  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance,  and  should  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  first  and  prime  cost  of 
the  vessels  which  are  to  remain  the  property  of  the  Admiralty.  The  agreement  to  last  for  10  years, 
terminable  at  three  years’  notice,  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  subsequent  year.  The 
Colonies  of  West  and  South  Australia  incline  to  these  views. 

“  (c).  The  Colony  of  New  Zealand  proposed  to  contribute  20,00(V.  annually  towards  the  expenses, 
and  asked  to  have  certain  of  the  ships  assigned  to  New  Zealand  waters. 

“  ( d ).  The  Colony  of  Victoria  proposed  that  the  Colonies  should  bear  the  charge  for  annual 
maintenance  only. 

“4.  Their  Lordships  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the  negotiations  entered  into  by  your 
predecessor  being  brought  if  possible  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  desire  that  you  should  without 
delay  make  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  present  position  of  the  question,  in  order  to  be 
ready,  on  receiving  telegraphic  instructions  to  that  effect,  to  prosecute  them,  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposals  put  forward  by  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania. 

“  5.  At  the  proper  time  you  will  inform  the  Governor  and  Premier  of  Victoria  of  the  above 
decision,  and  that  my  Lords  are  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the 
representatives  of  that  Colony. 

“  6.  In  considering  the  modified  scheme,  you  are  at  liberty  to  propose  to  the  representatives  of  the 
several  Colonies  to  substitute  two  faster  and  more  modern  cruisers  for  three  ‘  Archers,’  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  altering  the  force  as  proposed  in  the  original  scheme  to  : — 

“  Two  improved  cruisers,  20^-knot  vessels, 

“  Two  ‘  Archers,’ 

“  Two  c  Rattlesnakes,’ 

and  further  that  the  limits  of  employment  of  these  vessels  should  be  fixed. 

“  7.  If  the  principle  of  the  scheme  be  acquiesced  in,  the  Colonies  should  on  their  side  arrange 
that  the  contributions  from  the  individual  Colonies  be  paid  through  the  respective  Agents-General  in 
London  to  the  credit  of  naval  funds  with  the  Paymaster-General,  the  dates  of  payment  in  each  year 
being  fixed.  An  account  would  be  rendered  by  the  Imperial  Navy  of  the  expenditure  in  connexion 
with  the  annual  contribution. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  alternative  of  two  improved  20-^-knot  cruisers  instead  of  three  ‘  Archers/ 

I  am  to  state  that  it  is  estimated  that  their  cost  with  gun  mountings  and  fittings  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  320,00(V  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  three  of  the  *  Archer  ’  class  under  the  same  conditions, 
viz.,  270,000*. 

“  At  the  present  moment  it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  guns,  warlike  stores, 
including  torpedoes,  nor  the  annual  cost  and  estimated  annual  liability  of  maintaining  an  improved 
cruiser  from  year  to  year,  but  a  detailed  estimate  under  the  same  headings  as  that  already  furnished 
in  regard  to  the  ‘  Archer  ’  and  ‘  Grasshopper,’  will  be  sent  to  you  at  an  early  date. 

“  9.  My  Lords  desire  me  to  point  out  that  the  proposed  additional  force  entails  the  training  of  an 

*  The  pages  of  this  paper,  as  numbered  in  the  copies  before  the  Conference,  are  printed  at  the  side  in 
the  Appendix  (N’o.  62). 
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extra  number  of  boys  for  the  navy,  and  that  the  whole  cost  of  such  training,  together  with  the 
prospective  cost  of  pensions,  &c.,  of  the  increased  training  staff,  falls  on  naval  funds,  and  is  not  covered 
by  the  proposed  subsidy  from  the  Colonies. 

“  In  addition  you  should  remind  the  Colonial  Governments  that  my  Lords  have  already  made  a 
great  financial  concession  in  assenting  to  accept  a  sinking  fund  of  only  5  per  cent,  for  ten  years  upon 
the  initial  cost  of  the  vessels,  inasmuch  as  such  a  contribution  only  covers  about  half  the  primary 
charge  of  construction  and  equipment. 

“In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  the  contemplated  additional  force,  my  Lords 
wish  you  to  take  an  opportunity  of  impressing  on  the  Colonial  authorities  the  necessity  for  affording 
greater  facilities  than  at  present  exist  for  the  capture  of  deserters,  as  advocated  in  your  predecessor’s 
letter  of  30th  May,  1886,  No.  256,  par.  12. 

“  My  Lords  desire  me  to  state  that  they  adhere  to  the  proposal  to  allot  a  certain  number  of  naval 
cadetships,  as  explained  in  the  scheme  of  9th  September,  1885. 

“  Finally,  my  Lords  desire  me  to  inform  you  that,  should  these  negotiations  be  brought  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will,  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  lay  the  proposals 
before  Parliament,  and  press  for  their  acceptance. 

“  I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  “Evan  MacGregor. 

“  Bear-  Admiral  Henry  Fairfax,  C.B. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c.” 
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Lord  GEOBGE  HAMILTON.  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  Gentlemen,— I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  at  the  outset  to  express  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  naval  colleagues,  Sir 
Arthur  Hood  (who  has  had  alarge  hand  inpreparing  this  scheme)  and  Sir  Anthony  Hoskins, 
the  second  naval  Lord  (who  for  some  time  commanded  the  Australian  squadron,  and 
who  is  probably  well  known  by  name,  if  not  personally,  to  many  of  the  gentlemen  here 
present)  the  great  pleasure  which  it  affords  us  to  be  able  to  meet  the  representatives  of 
the  great  self-governing  Colonies  of  Australasia,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
expression  to  our  reciprocal  good  feeling,  but  in  order  to  come  to  some  practical  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  in  any  emergency  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  harmonious 
scheme  of  co-operation  for  the  naval  protection  of  the  floating  trade  in  Australasian  . 
waters. 

These  discussions,  as  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  pointed  out,  have  been  carried  on  for 


The  proposal  as  to  the  improved  class  of  ships  is  of  course  a  matter  of  detail. 

The  primary  feature  of  the  scheme,  as  originally  put  before  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  by  Admiral  Tryon,  was  that  the  Colonies  should  pay,  not  only  for  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  but  the  whole  charge  for  the  construction  of  the  additional  vessels.  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  are  now  prepared  to  join  with  the  Colonies  in  bearing  a  large 
portion  of  the  charge  for  construction,  indeed,  the  larger  portion  of  this  cost. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  bottom  of  page  iii.  of  the  memorandum  that  the 
annual  sum  required  to  refund  the  capital  spent  in  the  construction  and  initial  equipment 
of  the  additional  vessels,  plus  3  per  cent.,  would  be  73,8361. ;  5  per  cent,  for  sinking  fund 
and  interest  paid  by  the  Colonies  would  be  31,300/.  ;  leaving  the  Imperial  Government  to 
provide  annually  the  difference,  viz.,  42,536/.  This  is  calculated  on  the  assumption  that 
the  vessels  would  have  to  be  entirely  replaced  by  new  ones  at  the  end  of  the  10  years. 
These  old  vessels  would  have  some  value  at  the  end  of  the  10  years,  and  no  doubt  this 
value  would  be  credited  to  the  Colonies  in  fixing  the  future  charge  on  a  renewal  of  the 
agreement. 

These  figures  are  liable  to  alteration  if  the  somewhat  more  costly  type  of  vessel 
suggested  in  the  last  letter  of  the  Admiralty  is  accepted.  But  if  the  vessels  mentioned 
in  the  Admiralty  scheme  of  September  9th,  1885,  are  accepted  as  sufficient,  the  total 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Colonies  would  be  5  per  cent,  on  outlay,  31,300/.  ;  and  cost  of 
maintenance  in  peace,  89,197/.  ;  making  the  peace  total  120,497/.  In  war  time  it  would 
stand  thus  : — 5  per  cent,  on  outlay,  as  above,  31,300/.  ;  and  cost  of  maintenance  in  war, 
152,638/;  making  the  war  total  183,938/.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  either  case 
would  have  to  bear  the  difference  between  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  and  the  total  charge 
on  the  same  account,  estimated  at  42,536/. 

These  figures  will,  I  think,  show  the  financial  side  of  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government ;  and  I  have  now  to  ask  gentlemen  freely  to  express  their  views  upon  that 
proposal,  how  far  they  assent  to  it,  how  far  they  dissent  from  it,  and  their  reasons  for 
assenting  or  dissenting. 

I  may  state  that  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Admiral  Sir  A.  Hood,  and  Admiral 
Sir  A.  Hoskins  are  here  as  representing  the  Admiralty  department  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government ;  and  perhaps  Lord  George  Hamilton  will  kindly  add  anything,  if  there 
is  anything  to  add,  to  the  statement  that  I  have  made. 
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some  time,  and  I  think  that  everyone  here  present  is  acquainted  with  the  main  features 
of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Admiralty,  and  also  with  the  points  of  difference 
which  have  arisen  in  the  discussion  and  consideration  of  this  scheme  by  the  different 
Colonies. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  our  desire  is  not  to  drive  any  hard  or  niggardly  bargain 
with  the  Colonies  ;  we  are  anxious  to  meet  them  as  far  as  we  possibly  can.  And  if  any 
gentlemen  here  present  representing  self-governing  Colonies  are  at  all  influenced  by  the 
knowledge  that  any  expense  which  they  sanction  is  carefully  canvassed  by  their  con¬ 
stituents  in  the  Colonies,  they  must  also  recollect  that  we  are  subject  to  just  the  same 
difficulty  here.  Therefore,  I  am  most  anxious  to  try  to  come  to  some  arrangement,  which 
is  just  and  equitable  in  itself,  and  which  we  hope  will  not  only  work  well  in  this  instance, 
but  may  be  an  example  and  an  inducement  to  other  Colonies  to  follow  the  example 
which  Australia  sets  them. 

The  one  question  upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  is,  I  think,  what 
proportion,  or  whether  any  proportion,  of  the  initial  cost  of  building  these  vessels  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Colonies.  The  original  proposal  that  we  made  was  that  the  Colonies 
ihould  bear  the  whole  cost  of  construction,  and  that  arrangements  should  be  entered 
into  by  which  in  the  course  of  ten  years  that  sum  should  be  repaid  to  the  Government, 
and  that  then  the  vessels  should  become  absolutely  the  property  of  the  Colonies.  That 
proposal  did  not  meet  with  favour  in  Australia,  and  the  proposal  which  we  are  inclined 
to  adopt,  the  alternative  proposal  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  was  that  the 
Colonies  should  pay  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  for  ten  years,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  the  vessels  were  to  revert  back  to  the  Government ; 
that  is  to  say,  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  Colonies  during  the  ten  years  will  have  paid 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  building  those  vessels,  but  they  will  revert  back  to  the 
Government.  Our  proposal,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that  the  Colonies  should  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  these  vessels,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  should  become 
absolutely  their  property. 

I  just  mention  this,  in  order  that  the  representatives  of  the  different  Colonies  may 
see  the  difference  between  the  plan  that  we  sent  out  and  the  plan  which  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  seemed  to  favour.  It  is  a  matter  for  discussion,  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  hear  what  opinions  the  representatives  of  the  different  Colonies  entertain 
with  regard  to  our  proposal. 

As  regards  the  actual  cost  to  the  Colonies  of  the  maintenance  of  these  vessels, 
assuming  that  we  can  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  (which  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
come  to)  as  to  the  number  and  type  of  vessels  required,  the  actual  cost  to  the  Colonies 
will  largely  depend  upon  the  number  of  those  ships  which  the  Colonies  wish  to  have  in 
commission  during  the  time  of  peace.  As  gentlemen  present  are  aware,  the  principle 
upon  which  foreign  nations  are  now  acting  in  reference  to  their  armies,  and  which  we 
are  endeavouring  to  a  certain  extent  to  imitate  in  our  naval  proceedings,  is  to  have  a 
small  but  very  effective  establishment  in  time  of  peace,  capable  of  expansion  in  time  of 
emergency.  I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all  necessarily  follow  that  all  the  vessels  that 
were  constructed  under  this  arrangement  need  be  in  commission  during  the  time  of 
peace,  but  arrangements  should  be  made  by  which,  in  any  time  of  emergency  they  could 
be  fully  commissioned  and  manned,  and  added  to  those  which  were  in  commission.  Of 
course,  any  such  arrangement  would  require  consideration,  and  we  should  have  to  work 
out  all  the  details  which  would  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  rapidly  and  efficiently  man 
and  commission  those  vessels  in  any  emergency.  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  figure  of  89,197/. 
is  the  estimate  for  the  peace  footing,  but  the  estimate  for  the  war  footing  would  be 
152,638/.  ;  that  is  to  say,  two  of  the  larger  vessels  would  be  in  reserve  and  one  of  the 
smaller  vessels.  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  some 
satisfactory  arrangement  by  which  we  could  ensure  that  the  vessels  on  a  peace  footing 
should  be  rapidly  made  effective  in  time  of  any  emergency  ;  and,  of  course,  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  vessels  that  can  be  kept  on  a  peace  footing,  the  greater  will  be  the 
reduction  of  annual  expenditure  which,  during  time  of  peace,  the  Colonies  would  have 
to  bear. 

I  do  not  know  any  other  points  upon  which  it  is  specially  necessary  for  me  to 
dwell.  One  reason  why  we  were  very  anxious  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  Colonies  to 
a  scheme  of  this  character  was  that  we  felt  sure  that,  with  the  increase  of  wealth  in 
Australia,  there  must  be  many  gentlemen’s  sons  desirous  of  entering  into  an  active 
profession,  and  we  thought  that  if  an  arrangement  such  as  is  contemplated  were  made, 
we  should  be  able  to  secure  the  services  of  Australian  young  gentlemen,  who  would 
enter  into  the  naval  service,  and  would  there  find  a  sphere  for  their  activity  and  their 
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energy,  which,  I  hope,  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Empire,  and  possibly  flattering  to  the 
locality  from  which  they  came.  At  any  rate,  we  thought  that  that  would  be  an 
additional  and  effective  tie,  binding  still  more  closely  together  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Colonies. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  has  pointed  out  that  under  paragraph  9  the  Government  at 
home  would  have  indirectly  to  bear  a  considerable  expenditure  which  would  be  entailed 
by  the  increased  number  of  boys  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  train,  and  also  by  the 
prospective  cost  of  pensions.  I  think  that  we  may  roughly  estimate  that  at  from 
15,000/.  to  20,000/.  a  year.  Perhaps  the  most  practical  way,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
making  the  suggestion,  would  be,  if  in  the  first  instance  we  could  discuss  the  alter¬ 
native  proposals  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania,  as  against  the 
proposals  of  Victoria.  I  think  that  New  Zealand  occupies  a  somewhat  different 
position  from  the  Australian  Colonies,  as  they  wTere  rather  desirous,  I  think,  of  having 
the  option  of  making  a  separate  arrangement  on  behalf  of  themselves.  Therefore 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  we  were  to  take  the  alternative  proposals  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  on  the  Australian  continent  first,  because  by  the  decision  which  we 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  them,  in  all  probability  New  Zealand  would  to  a  certain  extent 
be  influenced. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  suggestion  meets  the  views  of 
honourable  members — that  the  best  thing  would  be  to  take  the  alternative  proposal 
first,  as  Lord  George  Hamilton  has  suggested — and  then,  if  we  can  arrive  at  a  happy 
decision  upon  this  scheme,  the  rest  will  be  very  much  matter  of  detail.  Now,  gentlemen, 
we  have  no  precedence  here,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  member  speak.  Perhaps 
as  New  South  Wales  is  the  first  Colony  whose  name  appears  on  one  side  of  our  scheme. 
Sir  Patrick  Jennings  will  begin  by  offering  some  observations. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so.  I  may  say  that 
I  have  read  carefully  this  letter  addressed  to  Rear-Admiral  Fairfax,  and  I  would  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  sub-clause  b  of  clause  3,  which  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement :  “  The  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania,  agreed 
that  the  Colonies  should  bear  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance,  and  should  pay  5  per 
cent,  on  the  first  and  prime  cost  of  the  vessels  which  are  to  remain  the  property  of 
the  Admiralty.”  I  may  say  with  regard  to  that  clause  that,  in  April  last  year,  a  con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  Sydney,  at  which  the  Premier  of  Victoria,  the  Premier  of  Queens¬ 
land  (Sir  Samuel  Griffith)  and  myself  met  the  Admiral  to  discuss  the  scheme  of  defence 
which  was  laid  before  the  different  colonies  by  Admiral  Tryon.  There  was  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  to  recommend  that  proposal  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  we  are  here  to-day  substantially  to  support  and  carry  out  as  far  as  possible  the 
proposal  which  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  and  Queensland  have  agreed  to.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  assent  of  Victoria  also  should,  if 
possible,  be  given,  in  order  that  we  may  have  an  unanimous  decision  upon  the  question. 
The  principal  point  of  divergence  between  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmania 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Victoria  on  the  other,  is,  that  there  was  a  proposal  on  the  part  of 
the  Victorian  Government  not  to  have  a  sinking  fund  of  5  per  cent.  So  far  as  the 
letter  addressed  by  myself  to  his  Excellency  the  Admiral  through  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  agreeing  to  these  proposals,  was  concerned,  I  have  no  further  observation  to 
make  beyond  this  :  that  we  are  willing,  in  order  to  obtain  as  unanimous  a  decision  as 
possible,  to  modify  that  in  such  a  way  as  we  possibly  can.  I  therefore  only  have  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  statements  made  in  my  letter  to  his  Excellency  which  forms 
part  of  this  correspondence  at  page  22,  that  substantially  we  have  no  suggestion  to 
make  by  way  of  change  in  these  proposals.  The  substitution  of  an  improved  class  of 
vessels  is  as  you,  Sir,  have  already  said,  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  which  can  be  discussed 
hereafter.  So  far  as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned,  we  are  willing  to  take  our  stand 
upon  the  propositions  laid  down  in  the  letter  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  through 
Admiral  Tryon. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  the  more  reason  to 
say  what  I  have  to  say,  because  Admiral  Tryon  appears  to  be  under  some  misappre¬ 
hension  in  stating  that  South  Australia  does  not  agree  with  the  views  taken  by  Victoria. 
I  am  not  aware  what  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  Admiral  arrived  at  that  con¬ 
clusion.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  emanating  from  us  which,  I  think,  warranted 
him  in  supposing  that  we  inclined  to  the  view  taken  by  New  South  Wales  and 
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Queensland  rather  than  to  that  taken  by  Victoria.  On  the  contrary,  we  throughout 
acted  in  concert  with  Victoria,  and  were  disposed  to  take  the  view  which  Victoria 
took.  Naturally  enough  you  would  ask  why  we  should  take  the  view  of  Victoria 
in  preference  to  the  view  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  To  cut  it  short 
the  reason  is  this  :  The  substantial  point  of  difference  with  us  was  the  question 
whether  we  should  subscribe  to  the  sinking  fund.  The  view  that  we  took  was  that 
the  Imperial  Government  would  certainly  not  be  contributing  too  large  a  proportion 
of  the  expense  if  this  31,000/.,  speaking  in  rough  figures,  which  is  the  amount  of 
5  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  for  the  sinking  fund,  was  paid  by  themselves,  seeing  that 
the  Colonies  were  paying  over  150,000/.  for  maintenance. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Imperial  Government  would  be  paying  42,536/.,  and  the 
Colonies,  at  5  per  cent.,  would  be  paying  31,300/. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Quite  so,  I  am  takiug  it  at  the  5  per  cent.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is 
the  total  expense  which  the  Imperial  Government  is  put  to,  but  that  is  the  total  contri¬ 
bution  which  the  Imperial  Government  asks  from  the  Colonies  as  a  sinking  fund  in 
respect  of  these  ships.  And  really  it  will  not  make  very  much  difference  whether  it  is 
taken  at  31,000/.  or  at  42,000/. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  thought  that  you  were  speaking  of  the  contribution  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  I  said  that  that  was  42,536/.  I  misunderstood  you,  I 

think. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  think  that  73,836/.  will  cover  the  total  cost  of 
construction  in  the  ten  years.  So  that  at  5  per  cent,  that  would  leave  31,300/.  to  be 
paid  by  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  We  are  asked  to  contribute  31,000/.  out  of  73,000/.  ,a.nd  I  say 
that  I  think  that  would  be  inexpedient  if  this  matter  is  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Colonies.  The  Colonies  are  very  anxious  to  work  with  the  Imperial  Government,  and  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  study 
the  Colonies  in  every  way  in  which  they  fairly  and  properly  should.  But  I  say  that 
this  is  rather  a  new  proposition.  Heretofore,  the  Colonies  have  not  in  any  way  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  expense  of  fleets  which  are  not  for  the  protection  of  their  ports,  but  for 
the  protection  of  commerce,  which  is  common  to  them  and  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a 
new  departure,  and  it  is  very  necessary,  I  think,  knowing  my  own  Colony,  that  the 
matter  should  be  brought  before  the  various  legislatures  in  such  a  form  that  there  may 
be  some  sort  of  probability,  some  very  reasonable  probability,  of  the  proposal  being 
adopted. 

Up  to  1881,  at  the  time  of  the  Sydney  Conference,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was 
any  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  as  to  the  Colonies  contributing 
to  the  cost  of  the  naval  defences.  At  that  time  there  was  a  conference  at  Sydney,  at 
which  Sir  William  Morgan,  who  was  then  the  Chief  Secretary  of  South  Australia, 
attended,  and  at  which  he  alone  suggested  that,  so  far  as  any  increased  naval  assistance 
was  concerned,  it  was  only  fair  that  the  Colonies  should  contribute ;  and  he  then 
proposed  that  the  Colonies  should  contribute  one-half  of  the  expense  of  any  further 
naval  forces  which  the  Imperial  Government  sent.  He  was,  singularly  enough,  the  only 
man  in  the  Colonies  at  that  time  who  took  that  view,  and  he  was  quite  alone.  Lord 
Kimberley,  then,  in  referring  to  this  matter,  regretted  the  decision  of  the  Conference 
that  naval  defence  should  continue  a  sole  charge  upon  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  was 
glad  that  South  Australia  placed  on  record  the  opinion  that  the  Colonies  ought  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Australian  Squadron.  So  that  it  would  seem 
that  at  that  time  the  Imperial  Government  considered  that  the  suggestion  which  was 
made  by  South  Australia  was  a  very  liberal  and  reasonable  one. 

I  would  further  suggest  and  point  out  that  the  views  taken  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  the  views  taken  by  the  Colonies  themselves  now,  would  throw  very 
much  more  expenditure  upon  the  Colonies  themselves  than  was  proposed  by  them  in 
1881,  and  approved  of  by  Lord  Kimberley,  and  very  much  more  expenditure  than  the 
Imperial  Government  at  that  time  appeared  to  contemplate  that  the  Colonies  should 
have  to  bear.  I  have  read  the  correspondence,  and  I  have  read  with  great  attention 
Admiral  Tryon’s  very  valuable  letters  and  memoranda  ;  and  I  also  have  Lad  the 
advantage  of  meeting  and  knowing  Admiral  Tryon,  and  therefore  I  am  able  to  realise 
how  very  valuable  his  opinions  were  upon  all  subjects  with  which  he  dealt.  'therefore, 
(277a)  F 
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I  speak  with  the  very  highest  respect  and  esteem  for  Admiral  Tryon,  and  with  perfect 
certainty  that  everything  that  he  advised  as  to  the  course  that  should  be  adopted  was 
advice  that  came  from  great  experience  and  great  ability,  and  was  given  with  the  best 
intentions  ;  but  I  think  that  when  Admiral  Tryon  got  into  what  I  may  call  the  politics 
of  the  thing,  when  he  began  to  talk  as  he  did  throughout  his  correspondence,  as  to  the 
British  taxpayer  having  to  pay  this,  that,  and  the  other,  he  was  rather  making  a 
distinction  between  the  British  taxpayer  and  the  Colonial  taxpayer  (I  take  them  all  to 
be  taxpayers  of  the  Empire,  in  one  shape  or  another),  which  was  both  invidious  and 
unnecessary.  It  is  not  a  question  between  the  British  taxpayer  and  the  Colonial  taxpayer, 
but  it  is  a  question  of  what  it  is  fair  and  reasonable  that  the  taxpayers  ought  to  pay ;  and 
I  think  that  when  a  new  departure  is  made  it  is  very  expedient  that  it  should  proceed  on 
lines  which  should  commend  it  to  the  Colonies,  and  from  which  something  practical  can 
come.  It  would  be  very  grievous  if  this  Conference  should  end  in  nothing,  and  we 
should  be  left  just  where  we  were  before;  and  I  am  sure  that  you,  Sir,  would  be  the 
very  first  to  say  that  you  would  rather  approach  the  matter  by  degrees,  even  though 
you  did  not  get  all  you  wanted,  than,  by  attempting  too  much  at  once,  destroy  the  good 
object  that  we  have  in  view. 

The  proposal  of  Victoria,  with  which  I  venture  to  say  that  I  heartily  agree,  is,  that 
the  cost  of  construction  should  at  all  events  for  the  present,  for  the  period  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  agreement,  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Government,  leaving  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
184,000/.,  or  whatever  it  is,  on  a  war  footing,  and  120,000/.  on  a  peace  footing,  to  be 
borne  by  the  Colonies,  the  Imperial  Government  taking  the  responsibility  of  73,000/., 
which  is  the  expenditure  which  they  would  incur  themselves  by  reason  of  the  con¬ 
struction.  And,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  unreasonable  ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
an  unfair  contribution  to  ask  from  the  Imperial  Government.  The  ships  that  trade 
between  England  and  the  Colonies  are  undoubtedly  more  English  than  Colonial 
bottoms,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned ;  and  I  think  that  even  as  a  mere  matter  of  the 
ratio  of  subscription  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonies,  the  proposal 
of  the  Colonies  is  rather  excessive  than  illiberal.  This  would  bring  upon  the  Colonies 
immediately  an  expense  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  bear.  They  still  have 
to  maintain  their  own  defences  ;  this  is  quite  additional  to  those  ;  this  is  for  defending 
the  commerce  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Colonies  and  the  commerce  of 
England  are  very  much  the  same  thing  ;  and  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  sub¬ 
scription  of  England  should  not  bear  some  greater  proportion  to  the  subscription  of  the 
Colonies  than  it  would  bear,  supposing  that  we  had  to  pay  some  150,000/.,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  only  paid  some  40,000/.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  that  the  interests 
of  England  and  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  are  so  very  different.  Amongst  other 
things,  the  Colonies  owe  a  great  deal  of  money  in  England,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  might  not  be  well  to  insure  that  money.  The  lands  of  the  Colonies  are  mortgaged 
to  English  bondholders  for  very  Large  sums  of  money,  and  that  alone  is  an  investment 
which  for  its  protection  might  fairly  be  insured.  But  apart  from  that  altogether, 
speaking  myself  for  my  own  Legislature,  of  course  everything  that  my  colleague  and  my¬ 
self  do  would  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Legislature,  because  we  have  had  no 
authority  to  enter  into  a  binding  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  them  ;  and  I  think 
that  if  the  proposal  were  left  in  the  form  which  Victoria  has  suggested  there  would  be 
much  greater  probability  of  an  agreement,  which  personally  I  am  very  anxious  to  see 
made  and  carried  into  effect,  than  if  the  Imperial  Government  were  to  insist  on  the 
terms  which  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  are  willing  to  accept. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  proposal  of  Victoria,  shortly,  is  found  ab  page  27,  it  is 
“  that  the  vessels  agreed  upon  should  he  provided,  furnished,  and  manned  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  at  its  cost.  That  the  Colonies  pay  all  costs  of  maintenance  during 
the  term  of  the  agreement.  Maintenance  to  include  such  items  as  are  mentioned  in 
paragraph  7  and  included  in  revised  estimate  in  telegram  from  Admiralty  of  25th 
April,  1886.”  I  should  suggest  that  as  there  is  a  kind  of  modified  opposition,  perhaps 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  whose  Colony  shares  the  view  of  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania, 
would  add  to  Sir  Patrick  Jennings’  remarks. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Before  last  year  the  Admiralty  had  put  the  matter 
before  us,  and  we  took  it  up  starting  from  that  previous  correspondence.  The  meeting 
on  board  the  “Nelson”  took  the  place  of  a  much  larger  meeting  which  had  been 
contemplated  of  the  Governors  and  Prime  Ministers  of  ail  the  Colonies.  The  meeting 
held  on  board  the  “Nelson”  between  Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  Mr.  Gillies,  myself,  and 
the  Admiral,  took  up  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  the  correspondence  which  had  been 
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going  on  before.  There  had  been  one  or  two  proposals  of  the  Admiralty  which  had 
been  somewhat  informally  communicated  by  the  Admiral.  There  had  also  been  a 
memorandum  sent  round  to  the  Colonies  by  myself,  dated  the  1st  of  June,  and  another 
by  Sir  Alexander  Stuart,  dated  the  3rd  of  June,  the  basis  of  both  which  proposals 
was  that  the  Australian  Fleet  should  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  Colonies. 
(The  honourable  gentleman  read  the  'paragraph  from  the  paper  of  ls£  June.)  It  was 
suggested  that  the  additional  ships  should  be  provided  as  well  as  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  the  Colonies  ;  that  was  the  proposal.  Those  and  similar  proposals  which  had 
been  made  by  other  Colonies  in  a  modified  form  were  considered  on  board  the  “  Nelson,” 
and  it  was  agreed  on  further  consideration  that  for  various  reasons  it  would  be 
inexpedient  that  there  should  be  a  joint  ownership  of  the  ships.  But  those  of  us  who 
had  previously  proposed  that  the  additional  squadron  should  be  both  constructed  and 
maintained  at  our  own  expense,  still  thought  that  in  substance  effect  should  be  given 
to  that  view.  We  were  influenced  a  good  deal  by  the  statements  made  by  the  Admiral 
as  to  the  present  cost  of  the  Australian  Squadron,  which  he  estimated — I  speak  from 
memory — at  about  180,000?.,  provided  entirely  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  After  con¬ 
sidering  all  these  things,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Government  of  Queensland 
were  as  formally  stated  at  page  30  of  this  memorandum  : — “  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Colony  may  fairly  be  called  upon  to  pay  an  annual  sum  ” — so  as  in  substance  to  give 
effect  to  the  original  proposals  which  had  been  made,  that  the  additional  squadron 
should  be  provided  as  well  as  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Australasian  Colonies.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  that  would  not  be  done  unless  we  paid  something  by  way  of 
sinking  fund  for  the  ordinary  depreciation  of  the  vessels.  Those  were  the  views  which 
we  adopted  then,  "but  I  confess  I  have  some  doubt  whether  those  views  find  favour 
with  the  other  Australian  Colonies. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  You  say  they  did  not  meet  with  general 
acceptance.  Was  that  upon  that  one  point  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Yes,  upon  that  one  point  of  a  payment  for  deprecia¬ 
tion.  For  my  own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  decision  expressed  in  that  memorandum. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Might  I  ask  a  question  ?  Could  we  be  informed  of 
the  annual  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Australian  squadron  ?  It  has  been  stated  to  be 
180,000?. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  will  send  up  for  that  information  to  the  Admiralty. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  My  recollection  of  the  statement  made  by  Admiral 
Try  on  was  that  it  was  247,000?. 

The  PRESIDENT.  From  a  paper  I  have  before  me  I  find  that  “  The  estimated 
first  cost  to  the  British  tax-payer  of  the  vessels  composing  the  Australian  squadron, 
namely,  the  £  Nelson,’  the  ‘  Diamond,’  the  ‘  Opal,’  the  e  Miranda,’  the  ‘  Raven,’  the 
‘Swinger,’  the  ‘Undine,’  and  the  ‘Harrier,’  is  840,124?.  The  estimated  annual  cost  of 
the  above-named  vessels,  including  the  cost  of  relieving  crews  is  237,512?.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  depot  at  Sydney,  and  of  administration  charges.  Six 
surveying  vessels  are,  in  addition  to  the  above,  employed  on  the  station  ;  the  entire 
charges  due  to  four  of  them  are  borne  by  the  Admiralty,  and  in  the  case  of  the  other 
two,  the  cost  is  shared  between  the  Admiralty  and  Queensland  in  the  one  case,  and 
between  the  Admiralty  and  Western  Australia  in  the  other.  Since  the  return  was 
made  out,  H.M.S.  ‘Miranda,’  Commander  Rooke,  has  been  replaced  by  H.M.S.  ‘Rapid,’ 
Captain  Musgrave,  a  more  costly  vessel  with  a  more  modern  armament.” 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  The  reason  I  had  for  referring  to  the  matter  was 
that  it  arose  out  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  Admiral  Tryon  where  nothing  was  put 
down  upon  paper,  and  I  was  afraid  I  might  have  made  some  mistake. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  statement  I  have  read  bears  out  what  you  have  stated. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  view  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  has  been  stated  so  completely 
•  already  that  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  its  details.  Its  representatives  would 
be  very  loth  to  regard  this  proposal  in  the  light  of  a  bargain — on  the  contrary,  their 
desire  from  the  first  has  been  that  of  making  what  might  be  called  a  free-will  offering 
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towards  the  cost  of  a  branch  of  Imperial  defence  in  which  they  have  almost  an  equal 
concern  with  the  mother  country.  For  another  reason  they  are  not  to  be  regarded 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  light  of  an  equal  contracting  party  in  a  bargain. 
The  Colonies  have  been  much  smaller  than  they  are — they  are  steadily  growing,  and 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix  what  might  be  considered  at  present  their  particular 
degree  of  development,  or  to  what  degree,  therefore,  they  might  be  expected  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  mature  communities.  We  feel  that  any  arrangement  which  may 
be  made  now  is  an  arrangement  of  a  tentative  character,  and  will  have  to  be  subject  to 
future  revision,  and  that  this  revision  will  probably  be,  as  the  Colonies  are  so  steadily 
and  rapidly  growing,  in  the  direction  of  a  larger  assumption  of  responsibilities  by  those 
Colonies  in  regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  defence.  Consequently  we  do  not  attempt 
to  do  more  than  settle  the  course  to  be  pursued  during  the  next  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
we  look  forward  to  what  I  might  call  a  gradual  assumption  of  all  the  responsibilities 
of  maturity.  We  think  that  in  our  proposals,  as  they  have  been  laid  before  you  to-day, 
we  have  made  so  great  an  advance  upon  the  existing  responsibilities  of  the  Colonies  in 
relation  to  defence  as  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  that  we  have  gone 
quite  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  in  our  own  Colony  is  likely  to  permit 
us.  Even  if  it  could  be  shown  by  any  arithmetical  division  of  responsibilities  (which  we 
think  would  be  in  our  favour)  as  against  the  proposals  made  by  the  Colonies,  that  some¬ 
thing  more  might  be  demanded  by  the  Mother  Country,  yet  we  think  that,  this  being  a 
new  departure,  we  might  fairly  ask  the  Mother  Country  to  be  now  content  with  an 
instalment  of  what  she  might  deem  her  complete  commercial  due. 

And,  Sir,  we  do  not  wish  to  look  at  the  question  from  a  Colonial  aspect — we 
are  heartily  and  thoroughly  desirous  of  regarding  this  question  and  all  other  questions  of 
a  like  nature  in  a  federal  and  Imperial  aspect.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  Cabinet  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member,  has  so  far  fallen  in  with  the  proposals  of 
Admiral  Tryon  as  to.  agree  to  propose  to  Parliament  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition 
that  the  Colonies  should  undertake  the  maintenance,  though  not  the  construction,  of  an 
Australian  squadron.  I  say  this  view  has  been  taken  largely  with  an  unselfish  federal 
and  Imperial  feeling,  because  we  leave  out  of  sight  the  value  to  the  Imperial  Navy,  and 
therefore  to  the  Empire,  of  what  we  have  already  done,  and  enter  into  an  arrangement 
as  if  we  had  as  yet  done  nothing  for  defence.  Our  past  expenditure  upon  the  defences 
of  the  harbours  of  Victoria  has  placed  our  Colony  (as  the  authorities  of  the  Mother 
Country  have  confessed)  in  a  position  of  exceptional  readiness  for  the  eventualities  of 
war.  We  are  spending,  as  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  noticed  with  some  surprise 
the  other  evening,  a  sum  of  over  160,000Z.  a-year  even  now  on  these  defences,  entirely 
exclusive  of  what  we  have  spent  on  forts  and  ships,  and  of  a  further  expenditure  on 
works  of  construction  in  the  immediate  future,  which  will  probably  fall  very  little  short 
of  half-a- million  of  money.  With  all  this  outlay,  a  regular  annual  expenditure  for  main¬ 
tenance,  and  a  regular  expenditure  on  new  works  of  construction,  we  do  not  foresee  that 
even  with  the  addition  of  this  Imperial  squadron  we  should  be  able  to  escape  a  large 
expenditure  upon  our  local  defences  in  future.  We  regard  ourselves  as  being  compelled 
to  rely  upon  these  local  Victorian  defences,  which  are  in  an  equal  sense,  Imperial 
defences  ;  and  these  must  be  maintained  in  the  future  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past  at  a  very  high  rate  of  cost  to  the  colony.  If  we  must  rely  upon  our¬ 
selves  for  the  defences  of  our  ports  and  harbours,  it  may  be  asked,  why,  then,  are  we 
attempting  to  do  more  ?  The  reply  is.  that  what  we  have  been  discussing  with  Admiral 
Tryon  has  been  the  defence  of  our  shipping.  Now  the  shipping  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria 
is  not  so  large,  I  regret  to  say,  as  the  shipping  of  some  of  the  other  Australian  Colonies. 
It  bears  an  entirely  insignificant  proportion  to  the  British  shipping  trading  to  Victoria 
Our  shipping  interest  is  not  great,  but  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  protect  that  shipping 
interest  and  the  shipping  industry  generally  that  we  are  prepared  to  fall  in  with  this 
present  proposal. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  this  particular  condition  of  the  proposition  appears  to 
have  been  grasped  by  your  colleague,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  who  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  was  careful  to  notice  specifically  the  protection  of  the  floating  trade  of  Austral¬ 
asia,  as  being  the  particular  and  special  object  of  this  fleet. 

That  being  the  basis  upon  which  this  proposition  is  made,  it  requires  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  protection  of  our  proportion  of  the  floating  trade,  important 
as  it  may  be,  is  not  nearly  so  important  to  us  as  the  protection  of  the  ports  and  harbours 
of  the  Colony  at  large.  We  are  desirous,  of  course,  of  falling  in,  as  far  as  may  be 
possible,  with  the  proposals  of  the  Imperial  Government  for  federal  reasons.  But  we 
have  always  held  that  in  the  protection  of  shipping  we  had  only  a  certain  proportional 
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interest.  Some  years  ago,  when  we  entered  into  communication  with  the  Imperial 
Government  on  a  matter  of  defence — it  is  quoted  in  a  paper  of  the  27th  September, 
18G6 — a  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Verdon,  then  in  England,  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
then  Colonial  Secretary,  which  points  out,  in  reference  to  the  defence  of  this  interest, 
that  “as  the  shipping  which  can  thus  be  protected  is  chiefly  British,  the  English 
Government  may  be  expected  to  present  the  required  defence  free  of  cost  to  the  Colony 
on  the  latter  undertaking  to  keep  her  manned  and  in  working  order.” 

So  that  on  the  first  occasion  when  the  Government  of  Victoria  came  into  direct 
negotiations  with  the  Imperial  Government  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  naval  defences, 
the  principle  was  then  laid  down  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  provide  the 
means  of  defence  free  of  cost  to  the  Colony  upon  the  Colony  undertaking  to  keep  the 
defences  manned  and  in  working  order. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  “  defence”  there  referring  to  ships. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Yes.  There  has  been  no  real  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Victorian  Government  in  that  matter,  and  no  real  change  in  the  proportion  since  that 
date  of  the  relative  values  of  the  Victorian  and  other  shipping.  By  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  to  hand  from  the  Secretary  of  Trade  and  Customs  in  Melbourne,  I  find  that  his 
estimate  is  that,  of  the  shipping  entering  Victoria,  two-thirds  is  British,  and  that  the 
colony  only  owns  a  portion  of  the  other  third,  made  up  of  intercolonial  and  foreign 
shipping  ;  so  that  the  direct  Victorian  shipping  interest  is  only  a  fraction  of  one-third 
of  the  total  interest  in  the  shipping  which  enters  the  ports  of  Victoria,  while  the 
direct  British  interest  amounts  to  two-thirds.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  dwell  upon 
this  point. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  What  about  the  value  of  the  cargoes  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  proportionate  interests  in  the  values  of  the  cargoes  would 
vary.  I  do  not  enter  into  that.  I  give  a  general  view,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  we  can  argue  this  question  out  except  in  a  general  way.  We  must  remember  that 
if  Australia  were  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power,  the  great  commercial  necessities 
of  the  British  Empire  would  necessitate  the  presence  of  a  British  fleet  in  our  waters 
for  the  protection  of  its  commerce,  the’  cost  of  which  would  be  probably  greater  than 
that  of  the  proposed  and  present  fleets.  Again,  as  we  have  often  been  promised  some 
additions  to  the  fleet  in  Australian  waters,  probably,  the  very  squadron  which  is  now 
proposed,  or  some  portion  of  it,  might  have  been  obtained  if  this  Conference  had  not  been 
held,  and  if  the  Colonies  had  remained  quiescent,  and  would  then  have  been  obtained  at 
the  sole  cost  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Certainly  we  have  been  informed  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  squadron  for  which  we  have  so  often  asked,  was  likely  to  be  carried 
out  shortly.  But  returning  to  the  present  proposition,  as  we  make  it,  it  means  that 
Australia,  which  has  already  contributed  very  largely  to  her  own  defence  by  means  which 
have  been  under  the  control  of  its  own  taxpayers,  and  which  has  expended 
large  sums  in  defence  of  its  ports,  where  British  trade  and  war  ships  can  find  protection, 
coal,  and  means  of  refitting,  is  now  offering  freely  to  make  a  further  contribution  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  over  which  it  will  not  have  supreme  control,  and  as  to  the 
expenditure  upon  which  its  legislative  assemblies  and  taxpayers  would  be  powerless. 
That  offer  may  mean  90,000?.  a  year  in  times  of  peace,  and  150,000?.  a  year  in  times  of 
war.  This  is  a  large  sum  to  pay  for  the  security  of  Australian  shipping,  and  for  the 
security  of  Australian  produce  from  Colonies  which,  though  large,  have  large  demands 
upon  them.  It  is  a  heavy  demand  to  make  upon  the  Australian  taxpayer  as  a  first 
demand  ;  one  which  he  is  certain  to  perceive  may  be  the  first  only  of  a  series  of  demands 
which  are  likely  to  be  made  upon  him  from  time  to  time  as  the  Colonies  themselves 
expand  and  undertake  a  larger  share  of  their  own  defence.  Consequently  we  feel  unable 
to  go  further.  We  are  satisfied  that  in  all  fairness  we  may  make  this  proposition,  that  we 
have  made,  and  that  the  Imperial  Government  ought  to  be  asked  to  forego  this  charge  of 
5  per  cent,  for  construction  purposes.  We  must  next  look  at  our  feelings  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  taxpayers.  We  feel  that  when  we  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria  go  down  to 
vote  at  one  stroke  to  add  26,000?.  a  year  by  special  appropriation  to  our  expenditure 
in  time  of  peace  and  45,000?.  in  time  of  war,  we  are  making  a  demand  which  is  very 
rarely  made  by  any  treasurer.  Besides  which  there  is  a  proportion  of  the  population  in 
every  community  which  looks  upon  every  expenditure  for  war  as  a  very  unprofitable 
expenditure. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  Is  this  figure  of  45,000/.  the  proportion  which  you  estimate 
Victoria  will  have  to  bear  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Yes,  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  it  is  the  proportion  which  was 
estimated  at  the  Conference,  if  the  population  basis  be  adopted  amongst  the  Colonies. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Assuming  all  the  Australian  Colonies  were  to  join. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Yes,  we  assume  that.  I  should  like  to  ask  presently,  when  we 
get  into  the  details  of  the  question  after  having  settled  the  principle  of  the  5  per  cent, 
upon  what  data  these  figures  are  based,  and  how  far  really  the  Colonies  can  rely  upon 
them  ;  whether  we  can  go  back  to  the  Colony  and  state  absolutely  the  maximum 
responsibility  incurred  by  any  Colony  or  all  the  Colonies,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
uncertainty  as  to  the  responsibility  proposed.  That  is  a  question,  however,  which  will 
arise  later.  I  take  the  figures  as  they  are  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  argument. 
I  have  been  seeking  to  impress  upon  you  that  my  colleagues  and  myself  regard  our 
present  suggested  contribution  as  a  fair  contribution,  especially  if  regarded  in  the  light 
of  its  being  a  fresh  contribution  to  Colonial  defence ;  and  I  have  been  seeking  to  point 
out  that  in  undertaking  to  ask  our  Parliaments  and  peoples  for  this  contribution,  we 
are  undertaking  a  task  which  could  not  have  been  undertaken  with  regard  to  any  matter 
which  they  do  not  regard  as  of  supreme  and  Imperial  importance.  I  am  sure  it  will 
only  be  in  response  to  the  very  strong  Imperial  feeling  which  exists  in  all  the  Colonies 
that  the  taxpayers,  who  with  us  are  as  vigilant  as  the  taxpayers  are  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  will  sanction  this  proposed  expenditure.  We  ask  you,  Sir,  to  extend  to 
us  that  consideration  in  this  matter  which  will  enable  us  to  lay  before  our  respective 
Parliaments  proposals  so  absolutely  fair  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  state  them  with 
the  certainty  that  they  will  be  approved  in  every  Colony,  and  thus  make  of  this  new 
agency  for  mutual  defence  another  bond  uniting  Australasia  to  the  Mother  Country. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  a  personal  communication 
with  Admiral  Tryon  and  also  with  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  at  the  time,  and  with 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  views  entertained  by  the  Government  at  that  time  are  expressed 
in  a  letter  of  the  1st  of  March,  1886,  at  page  16.  I  would  draw  your  attention  to 
paragraph  E,  and  the  concluding  paragraphs.  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so 
in  order  to  express  the  views  held  at  that  time  in  Tasmania,  which  I  believe  are  the 
same  now.  The  impression  conveyed  by  Admiral  Tryon  was  that  the  whole  cost 
would  be  borne  by  the  Colony.  Paragraph  E  runs  thus  :  “  With  reference  to  the 
entire  cost  of  the  vessels,  of  which  the  Australasian  fleet  would  be  composed,  being  borne 
by  the  Colonies,  ministers  cannot  concur.  It  is  their  opinion  that  the  Colonies  gene¬ 
rally  would  prefer  that  the  original  cost  of  ships  and  their  equipment  should  be  defrayed 
by  the  Imperial  Government ;  that  each  Colony  should  pay  its  fair  share,  in  proportion 
to  population,  of  the  interest  on  this  outlay,  together  with  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
a  sinking  fund,  which  would  pay  for  replacing  such  vessels,  and  for  other  necessary 
expenditure.”  It  was  pointed  out  to  Admiral  Tryon,  who  was  anxious  to  impress  it  upon 
my  Government  at  any  rate,  that  having  these  old  ships  would  be  a  matter  of  very 
considerable  importance — we  did  not  see  it,  and  we  recommended  that  the  ships  should 
be  sold  rather  than  remain  out  there.  What  I  would  now  call  attention  to  is  the  last 
paragraph  where  it  says,  “We  are  already  spending  for  the  purpose  of  defence  20,000/. 
a  year,”  and  then  it  concludes  thus  :  “  Your  Excellency’s  advisers  doubt  very  much  if 
Parliament  would  sanction  so  large  an  outlay  ;  but  if  the  other  Australian  Colonies 
concur  in  the  proposals,  ministers  will  be  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  bringing 
the  subject  practically  before  Parliament.”  Now  if  that  satisfies  the  Colonists,  the 
public  in  Tasmania  will  immediately  follow  in  their  wake,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
chance  whatever  of  being  able  to  induce  the  people  of  Tasmania  to  concur  in  the  larger 
amount.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  points  taken  by  Mr.  Deakin  are  very  correct — the 
interests  to  be  defended  are  much  more  Imperial  than  Colonial — everything  is  connected 
with  the  commerce  of  England.  The  commerce  of  England  must  be  maintained  at  all 
costs  ;  and  even  supposing  the  Colonies  did  not  go  in  for  this  expenditure,  the  British 
Government  would  be  compelled  for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests  to  go  in  for  a 
very  large  proportion  of  this  expenditure.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  rising  colony  like 
Australia,  when  they  come  forward  to  give  a  large  amount  of  money  to  an  old  institu¬ 
tion,  ought  to  do  it  in  a  way  with  which  the  old  country  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Tasmania  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  follow  in  the  wake  o 
Victoria. 
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Mr.  DODDS.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  find  myself  a  little  at  variance  with  my 
colleague.  I  think  that  upon  this  point  the  view  of  Tasmania  would  be  that  whilst 
there  is  a  desire  for  economy,  there  would  be  a  readiness  to  carry  out  the  provisional 
agreement  which  has  been  entered  into,  and  that  the  Government  would  be  prepared 
to  recommend  Parliament  to  carry  out  the  views  they  have  already  assented  to — those 
views  being  very  much  in  common  with  those  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales, 
and  I  think  we  should  feel  ourselves  bound,  although  our  promise  was  conditional. 
I  think  that  what  was  meant  by  the  Government  who  made  the  proposal  was,  that  the 
other  Colonies,  making  a  contribution  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  the  population,  and 
entering  into  an  agreement  to  that  effect,  Tasmania  would  be  prepared  to  take  her  fair 
share  of  the  burthen  that  would  be  entailed  upon  Australasia. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  at  all. 

The  PBESIDENT.  There  is  one  Colony  which  has  not  spoken.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  to  keep  out  New  Zealand  altogether.  Would  Sir  Francis  Dillon 
Bell  say  something  upon  this  general  question,  or  would  he  prefer  to  keep  out  until 
this  point  is  decided.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  anything  he  may  have  to  say. 

Sir  FBANCIS  DILLON  BELL.  While  the  question  which  appears  to  be 
pending  between  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  on  the 
one  hand,  and  South  Australia  and  Victoria  on  the  other,  is  still  unsettled,  obviously 
the  particular  question  which  New  Zealand  wishes  to  bring  before  the  Conference  had 
better  be  adjourned.  Still,  there  are  some  general  considerations  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  urge,  because  they  apply  equally  to  all  the  Colonies,  whatever  may  be  the 
principle  ultimately  adopted  for  contribution.  It  has  always  appeared  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  New  Zealand  that  there  was  not  a  clear  determination  of  the  principle  upon 
which  the  contribution  of  the  Australian  Colonies  should  proceed.  In  the  first  place — 
and  upon  this  I  shall  not  be,  I  am  afraid,  entirely  in  unison  with  what  has  fallen  from 
some  of  our  colleagues  at  the  Conference — in  New  Zealand  we  have  always  contended 
that  it  was  not  only  the  political  relation  between  the  several  Colonies  which  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  but  the  material  interests  of  the  whole  of  Australasia  as  a 
part  of  the  Empire.  We  have  always  said  that  having  regard  to  the  revenue  which 
we  are  raising  amongst  ourselves,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  make  a  reasonable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cost  of  naval  defence.  There  was  always  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
Empire  to  maintain  its  power  in  the  Australasian  waters  ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  had 
been  satisfied  in  Australasia  with  the  amount  of  Imperial  defence  provided  for  us,  we 
should  still  have  known  for  certain,  as  has  been  continually  stated  by  successive 
Imperial  Governments,  that  England  would  have  been  determined  to  defend  Australia 
whatever  happened.  But  we  said  we  wanted  an  Australasian  Fleet ;  and  it  is  a 
perfectly  fair  thing  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  ask  us  to  contribute  a  reasonable 
amount,  not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  addition  we  want  to  the  fleet,  but  also 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  ships  themselves.  Therefore,  New  Zealand  would 
favour  the  course  which  has  been  laid  down  by  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
rather  than  the  course  which  has  been  advocated  by  South  Australia  and  Victoria. 
But  there  is  a  political  question  involved  with  regard  to  which  we  take  a  separate 
position.  New  Zealand  is  a  country  in  which  there  are  a  great  number  of  harbours 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  adequately  to  protect ;  and  if  we  compare  the  geographical 
features  of  the  New  Zealand  coast  with  those  of  the  Australian  coast,  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  great  ports  of  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  and  Brisbane,  the  defence 
of  those  ports  is  very  much  more  easy  than  ours.  Then  there  is  another  point 
which  is  of  even  more  importance  than  that.  New  Zealand  is  an  outpost  in  the 
Pacific,  more  exposed  to  danger  in  case  of  war  than  Australia  can  possibly  be ;  not 
from  the  temptation  which  our  comparatively  small  wealth  wrould  give  to  any 
hostile  foreign  fleet,  but  because  necessarily,  from  our  geographical  position  and  our 
relation  to  the  islands  in  the  centre  of  the  Pacific,  we  should,  considering  the 
superiority  of  defence  which  exists  at  the  present  moment  and  is  sure  to  increase  in 
A  ustralia,  be  probably  made  the  first  point  of  attack.  I  think  if  Lord  George  Hamilton 
has  been  in  confidential  communication,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  with  the  Admiral,  he  has 
probably  been  advised  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  ;  because  all  over  the  islands  of  New 
Zealand  there  are  large  coal  measures,  and  owing  to  the  position  of  the  various  harbours 
there  will  always  be  a  considerable  store  of  coal  in  the  attackable  ports.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  capacity  for  out-put  of  coal  upon  the  west  coast  of  the  southern  island. 
Within  the  last  few  months  it  has  become  certain  that  a  very  large  out-put  of  coal,  quite 
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differing  from  its  present  proportion  to  the  out-put  of  New  South  Wales  coni,  will 
presently  exist  in  New  Zealand.  The  result  will  be  that  an  attacking  squadron,  intending 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  wealthy  communities  and  the  wealthy  capitals  of  Australia, 
would  as  a  first  step  endeavour  to  seize  our  coal,  which  will  always  be  stored  in  com¬ 
paratively  large  quantities  in  various  parts  of  New  Zealand.  Then  we  also  say,  looking 
forward  to  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  that  we  shall  be  nearer  to  the  probability 
of  attack  than  we  are  now.  Therefore  we  have  said  that  we  should  be  treated  in  an 
exceptional  way  ;  that  we  should  be  considered  as  an  outpost,  and  that  we  should  be 
established  as  an  outlying  naval  station  in  the  Pacific.  This  is  referred  to  in  your 
Memorandum,  Sir  Henry,  very  clearly,  but  I  do  not  see  any  indication  yet  of  an  assent 
by  the  Admiralty,  although  by  yesterday’s  mail  I  received  from  the  New  Zealand 
Government  a  statement  that  Admiral  Tryon,  who  was  then  at  Wellington,  was 
favourable  to  the  acceptance  of  their  proposals. 

Now  as  to  the  financial  part  of  the  question,  if  we  take  the  Victorian  calculation 
made  on  page  28,  it  will  be  seen  that  upon  the  calculation  of  the  proper  ratio  we 
should  bear  upon  either  peace  footing  or  war  footing  contribution  as  compared  with  the 
other  Australasian  Colonies,  upon  the  peace  footing  we  should  pay  about  15,000/.  and 
upon  the  war  footing  about  26,000 Z.  ;  but  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  offered  to 
pay  something  like  20,000/.  a  year,  not  limiting  itself  even  to  that,  and  being  prepared, 
if  necessary,  to  increase  that  sum,  so  that  the  Colony  would  really  pay  more  than  the 
ratio  of  contribution  which,  according  to  the  Victorian  calculation,  she  would  have 
been  called  upon  for.  Therefore,  1  hope,  seeing  that  New  Zealand  has  not  tried  to 
drive  a  bargain  with  regard  to  its  share  of  the  contribution,  we  may  come  to  an 
unanimous  agreement  to  comply  with  the  moderate  request  she  has  made.  The  present 
population  of  Australia,  and  the  present  proportion  therefore  of  its  contribution  as 
compared  with  the  Imperial  contribution,  will  greatly  vary  in  the  course  of  the  ten 
years  for  which  it  is  proposed  the  agreement  should  last ;  and  if  the  contribution  of 
90,000/.  a  year  in  time  of  peace  now  asked  for  may  seem  as  a  first  demand  to  be 
larger  than  Australasia  was  prepared  for,  we  must  look  forward  within  the  next  ten 
years  to  so  enormous  an  addition  being  made  to  Australian  wealth,  that  the  ratio  of 
that  contribution  to  our  revenues  and  taxation  will  be  really  very  small. 

I  began  by  saying  that  until  the  Australian  question  is  settled,  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  for  New  Zealand  to  stand  out  of  the  discussion  ;  but  in  the  few  words  which 
I  have  ventured  to  say,  I  have  rather  hoped  to  suggest  that  in  the  action  of  New 
Zealand  may  be  found  an  example  to  go  somewhat  further  than  its  share  in 
view  of  the  enormous  advantages  wTe  should  all  gain  by  the  extension  of  the  fleet, 
and  of  the  altogether  novel  position  Australasia  would  have  in  the  defences  of  the 
Empire. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Would  Mr.  Forrest,  as  representing  Western  Australia,  like 
to  make  some  observation  \ 

Mr.  FORREST.  I  think  as  far  as  Western  Australia  is  concerned,  she  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  larger  payment  proposed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  event  of  the  Australian  Colonies  being  unanimous ;  but  I  am  quite  certain 
that  in  the  event  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  not  agreeing  with  the  other  Colonies, 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Western  Australia  would  follow  them.  I  think  from  the 
arguments  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Downer  to-day,  that  they  would  be 
quite  right  in  that  course.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  altogether,  as  has  been 
said  by  other  speakers,  a  new  departure,  and  that  hitherto  the  naval  defence  of 
Australia  has  been  undertaken  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  we  are  going  a  good  way  when  we  say  that  if  you  will  provide  the 
ships  we  will  maintain  them.  After  all,  it  is  a  very  great  departure  from  the  past,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  this  contribution  which  we  now  propose  to  make  will  not  end 
here,  but  that  as  time  goes  on,  the  contribution  will  be  very  largely  increased.  Besides, 
although  the  Australian  Colonies  have  moved  at  a  rapid  rate,  their  obligations  have  also 
moved  at  quite  as  rapid  a  rate  ;  and  then  again  we  find  that  everything  in  the  Colonies 
is  entrusted  to  the  Government,  the  means  of  transport  as  well  as  the  means  of  defence 
In  Australia  railways  and  all  kinds  of  public  wTorks  are  thrown  upon  the  Government, 
not  as  is  the  case  in  this  great  country  where  local  companies  can  undertake  and  manage 
a  great  many  of  the  means  of  communication,  and  construct  many  public  works.  The 
land  defences  are  also  very  important  items  considering  the  very  large  amount  of  coast 
line  that  we  have  to  defend.  As  I  said  before,  as  far  as  Western  Australia  is  herself 
concerned,  it  is  not  a  very  important  matter  whether  we  pay  a  larger  or  a  smaller 
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amount ;  but  as  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  between  members  of  the 
Conference,  I  hope  some  concession  may  be  made  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  so  that 
we  may  be  unanimous  upon  this  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  Whilst  I  concur  almost  entirely  with  my  colleagues,  there  are 
one  or  two  points  on  which  I  differ  from  them.  The  first  is  with  regard  to  the 
vessels  being  retained  altogether  in  Australian  waters.  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that 
New  South  Wales  would  not  be  willing  for  them  to  go  out  of  Australian  waters ;  and  if 
I  estimate  public  opinion  rightly,  I  think  if  we  proposed  any  scheme  which  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Admiral  on  the  station  to  remove  the  vessels  paid  for  by  the  Colony,  such 
a  proposition  would  not  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  vessels  ought  not  to 
be  removed  from  Australian  waters  ? 

Mr.  WISDOM.  Yes,  we  think  they  should  not  be  removed. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  part  of  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  Yes,  but  Sir  Patrick  Jennings  in  his  memorandum  uses  the  words 
“  Generally  to  be  retained.” 

The  PRESIDENT.  Do  you  mean  that  in  time  of  war  it  should  not  be  possible  to 
move  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  WISDOM.  That  would  be  a  stumbling  block.  I  think  that  the  consent  of 
the  Colonies  should  be  obtained  for  their  removal ;  but  I  can  foresee  that  that  might 
create  a  serious  difficulty,  because  if  you  wanted  to  remove  them,  you  might  require 
to  do  so  at  once,  and  thus  valuable  time  would  be  lost  while  the  consent  of  the  Colonies 
was  being  obtained. 

Sir  FRANCIS  DILLON  BELL.  It  might  possibly  happen  for  the  protection  of 
Australia  that  the  Admiral  would  require  to  take  every  ship  that  he  has  upon  the 
station  ;  this  would  seriously  affect  our  security. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  If  we  were  to  construct  the  ships  and  maintain  them,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Colonies  would  let  them  go  out  of  Australasian  waters. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  if  they  were  wholly  constructed  by  the  Colonies 
themselves  and  maintained  by  them. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  They  would  be  so  constructed  if  we  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  because  we  should  pay  for  their  construction  and  their  main¬ 
tenance  too. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  the  contribution  does  not  entirely  cover  the  construction. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Wisdom’s  point  is  that  if  they  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  construction,  it  would  give  the  Colonies  the  right  to  demand  that 
those  vessels  should  remain  in  local  waters. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  That  was  so  in  the  Admiral’s  proposal. 

Admiral  HOSKINS.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  Colonial  and  Australasian 
waters. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  thought  it  was  understood  that  if  this  scheme,  put  forward 
by  the  Admiralty  and  assented  to  by  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  and  I  think 
Tasmania,  and  indeed  I  hope  by  all,  is  adopted,  these  vessels  would  be  confined  to 
Australasian  waters.  [I  do  not  suppose  that  New  South  Wales  would  desire  to  have 
them  all — in  fact  there  are  not  vessels  enough.]  Each  colony  cannot  have  one  of  the 
ships,  but  they  are  to  be  confined  to  Australasian  waters.  I  do  not  suppose  any  colony 
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in  a  case  of  grievous  emergency  in  time  of  war  would  object  to  the  vessels  being  used 
out  of  Australian  waters  for  the  purpose  of  Australasia  as  much  as  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Empire.  What  we  desire  would  be  that,  subject  to  any  emergency  of  that  kind, 
the  vessels  would  be  retained  in  those  waters. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  In  any  event  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  cannot  think  that  there  would  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  any  Colonial  Government  that  in  the  case  of  war,  in  the  case  of  some 
Imperial  necessity  winch  practically  is  Colonial  necessity  too,  we  should  be  allowed  to 
move  the  vessels  not  for  any  length  of  time,  but  merely  to  meet  that  emergency. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  You  do  not  limit  this  condition  of  the  retention  of  the  vessels  in 
Australasian  waters  to  the  proposal  made  and  supported  by  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland,  and  not  apply  it  to  the  proposals  supported  by  Victoria  and  South 
Australia.  We  are  all  agreed  in  making  that  a  condition. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  have  not  considered  the  question  as  regards  Victoria,  that 
shall  be  mentioned  directly.  Would  you  allow  Lord  George  Hamilton  to  intervene 
upon  this  point  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  [to  Mr.  Wisdom).  You  have  raised  what  I  think  is 
rather  a  vital  point  in  the  scheme,  and  perhaps  it  would  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  if  I  were  just  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  that.  Sir  Dillon  Bell  pointed  out 
that  in  the  case  of  certain  hostilities  with  foreign  nations,  New  Zealand  might  be  a 
special  point  of  attack.  I  wish  to  lay  quite  frankly  before  the  Conference  what  were 
the  considerations  which  induced  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  1885  to  make  these  pro¬ 
positions  to  Australasia.  We  gain  and  we  lose  under  these  proposals.  The  rapidity  of 
movement  which,  under  the  development  of  science,  steam  war  vessels  have  now 
reached,  enables  a  concentration  to  be  made  much  more  rapidly  than  could  have  been 
done  before,  and  that  is  an  advantage  to  the  weaker  power  at  the  commencement  of  a 
war  as  you  can  understand,  because  they  can  concentrate  their  fleet  in  that  part  of  the 
world  where  they  know  that  we  who  are  the  strongest  naval  power  happen  to  be  the 
weakest  at  the  moment.  Therefore  it  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  Imperial  navy 
to  be  able  at  a  moment’s  notice,  if  they  have  any  idea  that  a  war  is  about  to  break  out, 
to  be  able  to  concentrate  in  whatever  position  they  are  threatened  or  are  most  liable 
to  attack,  all  the  vessels  over  which  they  have  any  control.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
consider  what  we  should  gain  and  what  we  should  lose  under  this  arrangement.  We 
had  to  consider  what  the  arrangement  was,  and  we  thought  it  was  only  right,  if  the 
Colonies  agreed  to  our  financial  proposals,  that  these  vessels  should  not  be  moved 
from  Australasian  waters,  but  that  they  should  remain  there  for  their  protection  in 
case  any  steam  cruiser  should  come  by  which  might  inflict  great  damage  upon  the 
Colony.  But  that  to  a  certain  extent  deprives  the  Admiralty  of  a  great  power  over 
these  vessels  which  they  would  otherwise  have  to  move  them  to  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Therefore,  that  is  an  advantage  that  the  Colonies  get  at  the  expense  of  the 
Mother  Country. 

Now,  perhaps,  I  may  just  be  allowed  to  push  this  a  little  further.  There  appears  to 
be  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  question  of  paying  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
cost  of  construction,  it  really  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Speeches  of  great  force 
have  been  made,  especially  by  Mr.  Deakin,  who,  in  a  speech  of  admirable  spirit  and 
temper  on  behalf  of  Victoria  and  other  Colonies,  urged  upon  us,  in  a  manner  which  I 
entirely  reciprocate,  that  we  should  not  make  too  hard  a  bargain.  But  I  would  ask  him, 
what  would  their  position  be  if  we  were  to  assent  to  the  propositions  of  Victoria  ?  In 
the  first  place,  we  should  have  to  recommend  to  Parliament  an  immediate  expenditure 
of  625,000/.,  the  whole  of  that  money  would  probably  be  wanted  in  less  than  two 
years,  that  would  be  an  increase  to  our  Navy  Estimates,  because  we  do  not  propose  in 
any  way  to  reduce  our  Navy  Estimates.  I  always  thought  that  if  the  Colonies  would 
agree  to  pay  any  proportion  of  the  expense  of  construction  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity, 
that  would  be  a  means  of  enabling  us  to  meet  a  certain  proportion  of  the  expenditure. 
We  should  then  have  to  meet  the  increased  charge  of  625,000/.  to  be  spread  over  two 
years,  we  should  then  have  to  increase  our  training  establishments.  I  think  that  would 
be  (speaking  under  the  correction  of  Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,  who  has  the  special  charge 
of  this  estimate)  from  15,000/.  to  20,000/.,  and  we  should  then  have,  in  addition  to 
that,  to  provide  for  the  increased  superannuation  and  pension  allowance.  I 
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assume  that  would  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  So  you  see  the  immediate 
cost  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  would  be  025,000/.  in  outlay  on  construction, 
and  an  annual  charge  of  about  30,000/.  Then  there  is  something  more  that 
we  have  got  to  meet.  One  of  the  advantages  as  it  seemed  to  me  of  this  plan  to 
the  Colonies  was  that  they  would  be  able  to  keep  a  certain  proportion  of  these  vessels 
in  reserve,  and  that  utilising  the  manning  resources  of  the  Mother  Country,  those 
vessels  could  be  with  rapidity  commissioned,  and  the  difference  between  keeping  the 
vessels  in  commission  and  keeping  them  on  a  peace  footing  is  63,000/.,  the  peace  footing 
being  90,000/.,  and  the  war  footing,  say,  153,000/.  Then 'again  the  supply  of  men 
involves  another  direct  charge  npou  the  Imperial  Exchequer ;  and  then  taking  all  these 
charges  in  the  aggregate,  we  might  be  met  by  an  attack  upon  the  ground  that  after  all 
this  arrangement  was  not  a  beneficial  one,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  us,  if  this 
addition  was  necessary,  to  make  this  addition  to  the  navy  entirely  out  of  our  own  funds, 
as  we  should  be  able  to  control  our  expenditure ;  and  we  should  also  be  pressed  by  what 
was  going  to  happen  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  And  I  would  particularly  ask  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  delegates  who  object  to  the  cost  of  construction  to  this  question.  In  what 
position  would  they  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  ten  years  ?  Now  1  suggest  that  if  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  cost  of  construction  were  borne  by  the  Colonies  and  this 
arrangement  were  renewed  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  knowing  that  it  might  be  renewed 
for  another  ten  years,  because  the  Conference  is  aware  that  the  power  of  bringing  the 
contract  to  a  conclusion  exists  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  supposing,  I  sav,  at  the 
end  of  the  ten  years  we  had  to  enter  into  a  fresh  arrangement,  the  Colonies,  if  they 
have  paid  no  portion  of  the  cost  of  construction,  could  hardly  expect  the  Imperial 
Government  to  again  embark  in  a  cost  of  600,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  providing  new 
vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  they  might  find  some  of  the  vessels  that  had  been  pro¬ 
vided,  but  ten  years  ago  were  somewhat  antiquated  and  not  in  accordance  with  modern 
ideas.  Our  idea  was  that  if  the  Colonies  would,  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
expenditure,  say  5  per  cent.,  we,  at  the  end  of  ten  or  five  years,  when  the  arrangement 
had  to  be  reconsidered,  would  be  ready  to  replace  any  vessels  which  were  not  up  to 
modern  requirements  with  new  vessels,  and  thus  keep  the  Colonies  supplied  with  the 
most  efficient  vessels  of  modern  warfare.  I  think  that  is  a  consideration  which  ought 
to  carry  weight  with  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  proposed  by  Victoria  and  the 
other  Colonies  that  take  that  view,  that  we  were,  under  any  conditions,  to  replace  those 
vessels  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  it  would  be  a  very  heavy  charge  upon  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  and  it  would  be  one  which  I  should  have  very  great  difficulties  in  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Therefore,  it  seemed  to  us  that,  taking  all  these 
considerations  carefully  into  view,  the  arrangement  that  we  proposed  was  a  very  fair 
arrangement.  We  should  have  to  bear  all  the  costs  of  manning  these  vessels,  bearing 
the  direct  and  indirect  cost  associated  with  that  duty,  and  we  should  in  addition  have 
to  bear  the  greater  proportion  of  the  cost  of  building  those  ships.  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  this  a  mere  baggie  over  arithmetical  demands  from  either  the  Mother  Country  or 
the  Colonies  ;  but  taking  all  these  charges,  you  will  find  that  the  proposed  arrangement 
that  is  suggested  by  Victoria  is  not  so  advantageous  an  arrangement  as  was  proposed  in 
1881,  because  the  cost  to  the  Colonies  in  time  of  peace  would  be  89,000/.  the  Mother 
Country  would  have  to  bear  73,000/.  which  would  be  the  cost  of  the  ships.  She  would 
have  had  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  increased  number  of  boys  to  be  entered ;  and  she 
would  have  had  to  bear  the  increased  superannuation  or  pension  charges.  I  think  we 
should  also  have  had  to  develop  our  resources  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  men  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  conversion  of  the  vessels  from  a  peace  to  a  war  footing  ;  and  I  estimate  that 
all  those  changes  would  amount  to  considerably  more  than  90,000/.  ;  but  the  90,000/.  is 
the  maximum  cost  which  in  time  of  peace  the  Colonies  would  have  to  bear. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  better  meet  the  views  of  Victoria  and  the 
Colonies  that  agree  with  them  that  we  should  try  to  make  another  arrangement,  that  is 
that  the  whole  cost  of  manning  and  maintenance,  including  indirect  charges,  should  be 
borne  by  them ;  but  I  think  when  they  consider  what  I  said  that  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  we  may  have  to  be  called  upon  to  undertake  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of 
600,000/.  in  the  construction  of  new  vessels,  and  that  in  every  year  during  the  interval 
we  have  to  bear  a  largely  increased  charge  for  providing  the  men  and  the  boys  and  the 
pensions  additional  under  this  scheme,  I  repeat  T  think  they  will  see  that  the  proposition 
to  pay  5  per  cent,  is  not  a  very  unreasonable  one. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  more  that  I  could  add,  but  the  Conference 
will  see  that  it  is  rather  a  larger  matter  than  it  at  first  appears.  It  rather  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  proposals,  because  I  imagine  we  have  all  the  same  object  in  view,  namely, 
to  make  some  arrangement  upon  some  principle  which  is  capable  of  continuance  and 
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development  as  the  Colonies  develop  in  strength  and  in  wealth,  and  as  their  requirements 
may  vary ;  bat  if  we  commence  this  new  scheme  by  excluding  the  Colonies  from  any 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  vessels  which  have  to  be  specially  constructed  and  which  are 
to  be  located  in  their  waters,  it  establishes  a  precedent,  which  of  course  in  all  subse¬ 
quent  arrangements,  the  Colonies  would  press  upon  us,  and  it  might  ultimately  entail 
upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer  such  a  very  exceptional  burden  that  we  might  find  Parlia¬ 
ment  unwilling  to  sanction  it. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  But  the  Mother  Country  gets  the  benefit  of  all  these 
ships  and  men,  we  finding  the  money. 

Lord  GEOBGE  HAMILTON.  No,  you  find  no  money. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  wish  to  know  whether  we  had  finished  the  discussion  upon  this 
particular  point  before  Mr.  Wisdom  went  on  with  his  remarks,  because  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  this  point  if  I  might. 

The  PRESIDENT.  As  I  understand,  we  have  rather  travelled  beyond  the 
particular  point  upon  which  Mr.  Wisdom  was  then,  dwelling,  namely,  stationing  the 
ships  in  Australian  waters.  Lord  George  Hamilton  has  gone  further  and  stated  the 
general  policy,  and,  therefore,  we  may  call  upon  Mr.  Wisdom  for  his  opinion  upon 
the  point. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  are 
the  ships  to  be  removed  from  Australian  waters,  but  in  whom  is  the  discretion  to  be 
to  remove  them  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  there  can  be  no  question  about — it  must  be  in  the 
Admiral  in  command  of  the  Australian  station. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  It  would  have  to  be  clearly  defined  whether  he  is  to  have 
that  power  or  not ;  and  if  he  were  to  have  it  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  getting 
some  of  the  Colonies  to  agree  to  the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Even  if  it  were  limited  to  the  judgment  of  the  Admiral  as  to 
the  point  of  emergency,  it  is  a  matter  that  we  might  like  to  have  discussed 
afterwards,  because  it  is  practically  quite  understood  that  there  is  to  be  an  Australian 
Squadron.  The  question  has  been  gone  over  three  or  four  times — you  will  find  it  on 
page  6,  and  also  on  page  9  of  the  Memorandum. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  I  only  wish  to  say,  in  addition  to  what  was  said  by  Sir  Patrick 
Jennings,  and  in  reply  to  what  Mr.  Deakin  said,  that  I  entirely  concur  with  my 
colleagues  and  the  Tasmanian  and  Queensland  delegates  in  their  proposals ;  and  I  think 
that,  considering  all  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  done  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  oi  the  Australian  Colonies,  their  proposals  now  are  very  reasonable.  No  doubt 
what  they  did  was  for  the  protection  of  British  shipping,  but  it  was  also  for  the 
protection  of  Australasian  shipping.  When  Mr.  Deakin  spoke  of  two-thirds  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  trading  to  and  from  Australia  as  being  in  British  bottoms,  that 
no  doubt  is  true.  It  is  true  both  with  regard  to  the  Melbourne  trade,  and  the 
Sydney  trade.  But  Mr.  Deakin  seemed  to  overlook  the  cargoes  carried  in  those 
bottoms  which  are  at  least  as  much  Australian  cargoes  as  they  are  British  cargoes. 
Again,  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  not  only  have  our  ships  to  be  protected,  but  our 
harbours  and  towns  have  to  be  protected,  in  which  the  British  public  have  only  a  very 
slight  interest.  Those  are  the  only  points  that  I  wish  to  refer  to.  In  the  main  I 
entirely  concur  in  what  my  colleagues  have  said. 

Mr.  LORIMER.  The  remarks  which  have  just  fallen  from  Mr.  Wisdom,  and  also 
from  Sir  Dillon  Bell,  I  think,  go  to  show  the  serious  differences  which  arise  in  regard  to 
the  respective  positions  of  the  Colonies,  and  they  show  how  much  less  easy  it  is  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  which  would  appear  in  itself  perfectly  equitable  from  an  Imperial 
point  of  view.  I  have  always  understood  that  the  basis  of  this  arrangement  (and  I 
think  you  will  find  it  so  expressed  by  Admiral  Tryon)  was  that  the  question  of  the 
defence  of  our  own  ports,  our  own  harbours,  and  our  own  property  should  still  exclusively 
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rest  with  each  Colony  ;  and  that  this  additional  defence,  this  augmentation  of  the 
Imperial  squadron,  was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  external  commerce  of  Australasia. 
I  think  that  was  clearly  laid  down  in  the  negotiations  that  were  entered  into.  From 
the  Victorian  point  of  view  I  may  state  that  we  have  already  provided  a  complete 
defence  for  our  own  ports  and  our  own  Colony.  We  have,  with  the  able  assistance  of 
Imperial  officers,  both  naval  and  military,  during  the  last  few  years  organised  a  scheme 
of  defence  which  we  are  satisfied  is  absolutely  complete,  and  at  the  present  moment  we 
should  not  be  afraid  to  meet  any  enemy  of  England  who  might  attempt  to  invade  the 
shores  of  Victoria.  Mr.  Deakin  has  already  alluded  to  the  expense  that  we  are  now 
annually  put  to  in  keeping  up  this  complete  organization.  He  told  you  that,  for  naval 
and  military  purposes,  irrespective  of  the  heavy  works  which  are  now  under  construction, 
we  have  an  annual  expenditure  of  165,000/.,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  reduced  ; 
in  fact,  it  will  go  on  increasing  to  some  extent.  But  for  a  moment  I  would  ask  you  to 
confine  your  attention  to  the  navy.  No  doubt  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  will  be  aware  that  in  Victoria  we  have  a  navy,  and  a  very  effective  navy. 
In  fact,  if  Admiral  Tryon  has  not  reported  to  you,  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  his  arrival  he 
will  report  that  we  have  a  very  efficient  navy,  which  costs  us  at  the  present  time  40,000/. 
per  annum.  We  have  the  old  man-of-war,  the  “Nelson  we  have  a  turret  ship,  “the 
“  Cerberus we  have  two  gunboats  and  a  fleet  of  torpedo  boats  ;  and  we  have  men 
numbering  between  500  and  600,  well  trained  and  ready  at  twenty-four  hours’  notice  to 
man  our  ships  and  torpedo  boats,  and  prepared  to  face  the  Queen’s  enemies  whenever 
they  appear.  We  consider  that  that  must  be  kept  up.  We  do  not  consider  that  this 
proposal,  if  it  were  carried  out,  would  save  us  a  single  shilling  of  this  expenditure, 
because  we  believe  that  notwithstanding  any  augmentation  of  the  Australian  Squadron, 
it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter,  by  getting  possession  of  the  telegraph  wires,  so  to 
deceive  the  Admiral  as  to  induce  him  to  remove  the  fleet  into  other  quarters  altogether 
to  meet  an  expected  enemy,  and  the  ports  might  be  left  unprotected.  Therefore  we 
must  still  keep  up  our  local  defence,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  an  enemy  at  any  moment. 
A  good  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  of  the  delegates  upon  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  shipping  and  commerce.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Deakin,  pointed  out  that 
our  interest  in  what  may  be  called  shipping  is  not  very  great ;  it  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  that  of  some  of  the  other  Colonies,  and  more  particularly  New  South  Wales.  I 
would  point  out,  as  a  commercial  man,  that  the  cargoes  are  an  insurable  interest  ;  you 
can  protect  your  cargoes  by  paying  a  premium  of  insurance,  and  it  is  done  regularly. 
So  also  with  the  ships. 

Therefore  it  would  be  a  very  much  cheaper  thing  for  Victoria  to  pay  the  war  risk, 
whatever  it  is,  on  any  portion  of  the  cargoes  that  belong  to  her,  than  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  of  this  sort  for  the  protection  of  her  share  of  the  commerce  of  Australasia. 
The  Imperial  interests  are  much  heavier  than  any  Australasian  interests  in  that  respect, 
because  the  head  quarters  of  all  the  insurance  companies  are  in  London ;  and,  therefore, 
any  losses  that  accrued  in  time  of  war  from  the  destruction  of  shipping,  or  of  cargo 
would  fall  very  much  more  heavily  upon  those  in  London,  than  upon  those  in  the 
Colonies.  Therefore,  the  interest  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  this  matter  is  very 
much  greater  than  ours. 

The  PBESIDENT.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  it  keeps  up  the  squadron.  I 
think  you  must  bear  that  in  mind.  We  seem  to  forget  the' cost  of  the  original  squadron 
on  this  station,  which  is  thrown  entirely  upon  the  British  taxpayer. 

Mr.  LOBIMEK.  We  start  on  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  an  enormous 
increase  of  commerce,  and  that  the  present  squadron  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  some  augmentation  of  it.  Lord  George  Hamilton  alluded  to  the 
difficulty  that  he  might  find,  as  Minister  in  Parliament,  if  the  proposal  which  Victoria  puts 
forward  were  adopted.  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  if  we  came  to  an 
arrangement  which  afterwards  should  not  be  confirmed  by  our  respective  Parliaments. 
I  think  that  Victoria  is  bound  to  take  a  stronger  view  upon  that  than  any  of  the  other 
Colonies,  because,  assuming  that  Sir  Patrick  Jennings’  proposal  were  carried  out,  the 
contribution  in  time  of  peace  would  be  about  50,000/.  per  annum  from  Victoria. 

The  PBESIDENT.  46,000/. 

Mr.  LOBIMEB.  We  are  expending  on  our  navy  40,000/.  per  annum.  We  have 
a  navy  the  capital  cost  of  which  is  200,000/.  Applying  the  5  per  cent,  to  that  we  might 
very  fairly  add  another  10,000/.  a-year  in  interest.  So  that  in  round  figures  our  direct 
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charges  of  10,000/.  interest  on  capital  invested  in  onr  navy,  and  40.000/.  in  annual 
expenses,  and  50,000/.  contribution  would  make  a  total  of  100,000/.  per  annum  for  the 
small  Colony  of  Victoria  to  pay.  Would  any  delegate  round  this  table  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  we  should  succeed  in  carrying  that  in  Parliament  ?  I  believe  myself 
that  it  would  be  an  impossibility.  Clearly  Parliament  wrould  say,  if  you  can  show  us 
that  you  are  going  to  save  a  great  deal  of  money  by  this  proposal ;  if  this  arrangement 
will  enable  you  to  diminish  our  very  large  expenditure,  well  and  good.  But  we  should 
have  to  answer,  No,  our  local  defences  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  property, 
and  hearths,  and  homes,  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  by  this  arrangement  is  for  the 
external  defence  of  the  Colony.  If  you  consider  all  these  circumstances,  and  how 
impossible  it  would  be  for  any  Victorian  Minister  to  persuade  the  Victorian  Parliament 
to  sanction  the  expenditure  of  such  a  large  amount  of  money,  I  think  you  must  admit 
that  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Gillies,  which  is  set  forth  on  page  28,  namely,  that  we  should 
voluntarily  pay  a  further  sum  of  26,000/.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  our  already  large 
expenditure,  is  a  very  large  and  liberal  proposal,  and  is  a  tremendous  advance,  as 
Mr.  Deakin  pointed  out,  in  what  I  consider  the  right  direction.  I  should  be  very  sorry, 
indeed,  if  the  arrangement  fell  through  ;  but  I  think  this  amount  is  a  very  Large  sum 
to  ask  our  Parliament  to  vote  in  addition  to  our  present  expenditure  ;  and  1  think  that 
all  my  fellow  delegates  would  fully  admit  this,  and  would  consider  that  Mr.  Gillies’ 
proposals  are  liberal  and  fair,  and  in  advance  of  anything  that  has  ever  been  done. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  1  have  stated  what  our  organisation  is,  and  what  our 
expenses  in  regard  to  naval  and  military  organisation  are.  We  have  not  got  that 
formally  on  paper,  but  I  have  with  me  what  I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  laying  before  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office,  viz.  ; — A  complete 
scheme  of  defence  for  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  a  plan  that  could  be  put  into  operation 
within  24  hours,  a  plan  by  which  every  gun,  and  every  ship,  and  every  fort,  would  be 
manned  by  trained  men.  We  have  not  waited  until  the  enemy  appeared,  but  we  have 
a  complete  scheme  of  defence  now  ready.  I  have  with  me  the  thing  in  writing  ;  it  has 
only  been  seen  by  two  or  three  people.  One  copy  is  in  the  hands  of  Admiral  Try  on, 
one  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  and  I  have  the  third.  I  have  charts  to  show  what 
will  be  the  positions  of  all  our  ships  and  our  torpedo  boats,  and  if  the  opportunity 
is  afforded  me  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  lay  these  before  the  Admiralty  and  the  War 
Office  authorities  in  order  to  get  their  opinion  about  them.  When  all  that  is  seen, 
having  regard  to  the  great  advance  which  Victoria  has  already  made  in  the  provision  of 
naval  and  military  defence,  I  hope  it  will  be  admitted  that  what  we  are  willing  to  do 
still  further  for  the  protection  of  the  external  commerce  of  the  Colony  is  a  very  liberal 
proposal  on  the  part  of  Victoria. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  The  remarks  which  I  had  proposed  to  make  will  be  totally 
unnecessary  now.  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  early  discussions  with  Admiral 
Tryon  when  he  first  submitted  to  the  Colonial  Governments  his  scheme  of  Colonial 
defence,  but  they  had  not  reached  any  state  of  maturity  when  I  left  the  Colony  twelve 
months  ago,  and  I  have  been  so  much  on  the  travel  ever  since  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  exactly  with  the  negotiations  which  have  been  going  on.  But  in 
reading  the  papers  since  I  learnt  that  I  was  to  have  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Victoria  at  this  Conference,  I  have  been  struck  with  one  apparently 
very  important  omission.  It  is  perhaps  my  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  which  leads 
me  to  think  that  it  could  be  supplied,  but  everybody  will  admit  that  it  is  wanting.  It 
is  that  no  basis  has  been  laid  down  upon  which  this  contribution  should  be  made.  I 
feel  that  our  own  arguments,  the  Victorian  arguments,  are  to  some  extent  begging  the 
question,  as  well  as  the  arguments  of  New  South  Wales.  On  both  sides  there  is  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  fairness  and  equity  in  the  distribution  of  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  all  the  Colonies, 
for  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  no  justification.  The  New  South  Wales  document 
which  we  have  had,  1  think  contains  some  allusion  to  so  much  per  head  of  the  population 
of  the  Australian  Colonies  as  compared  with  the  contribution,  or  rather  the  expenditure 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  being  Is.  in  the  one  case,  and  7s.  6d.  in  the  other.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  that  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  question.  The  question 
seems  to  me  as  if  it  could  be  argued  upon  some  sound  commercial  principle,  because  it 
comes  to  that  in  the  long  run.  This  is  not  a  question  of  defending  our  hearths  and 
homes ;  that  each  Colony,  as  my  colleague  has  well  put  it,  has  done  for  itself.  It  is 
entirely  a  commercial  question  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with  upon  a 
commercial  basis.  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  deal  with  it  upon  that  basis  ?  Of  course 
outside  considerations  come  in  to  modify  and  qualify  perhaps  the  strict  application  of 
any  principles  that  one  could  submit  or  discuss ;  but  when  my  colleague  argues  so 
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strongly  as  he  did  that  we  have  expended  so  much  money,  and  that  we  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  this  little  5  per  cent.,  I  must  say  that  his  argument 
seemed  to  me  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  whole  affair,  because  if  we  have  done  so 
much,  why  should  we  not  be  asked  to  do  something  more  ?  Therefore,  it  does  not  meet 
this  particular  question,  which  is  narrowed  down  to  a  very  small  pecuniary  amount ; 
that  is,  as  to  whether  we  should  contribute  this  5  per  cent,  or  not.  The  remarks  of 
Lord  George  Hamilton  were  very  appropriate  in  respect  to  the  circumstance  that  he, 
as  well  as  we,  would  have  to  submit  these  proposals  to  our  respective  Parliaments  ; 
they  were  appropriate  in  that  sense,  but  yet  they  did  not  meet  the  question  right 
in  front,  because  if  it  is  a  question  of  whether  we  should  contribute  5  per  cent, 
specially  to  a  wear-and-tear  fund,  or  a  construction  fund,  then  that  could  be  easily  got 
over,  even  from  the  Victorian  point  of  view  by  paying  this  5  per  cent.,  amounting  to 
31,000/.,  and  deducting  it  from  the  150,000/.  which  we  have  put  down  in  these  figures 
as  the  gross  amount  of  our  contribution  for  maintenance.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  made  myself  sufficiently  clear,  but  Victoria  contends  that  the  sum  which  she 
mentions  is  a  sufficient,  fair,  and  equitable  amount  for  her  to  contribute.  However 
you  divide  that,  whether  you  say  that  the  Victorian  share  shall  be  50,000/.  for  main¬ 
tenance  alone  and  nothing  for  construction,  or  whether  you  say  that  the  Victorian  share 
shall  be  40,000/.  for  maintenance,  and  10,000/.  for  construction,  it  all  comes  to  the  same 
thing  so  far  as  the  money  is  concerned,  and  it  does  not  make  a  bit  of  difference.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Lord  George  Hamilton  follows  the  argument.  What  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  now  is  not  the  incidence  of  the  money,  or  how  it  is  to  fall,  either  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  maintenance  or  of  construction  ;  but  what  we  are  contending  about  is  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  the  Colonies  are  expected  to  contribute.  Now  I  must  say  I 
feel  that  the  very  want  of  a  basis  upon  which  to  argue  this  question  makes  it  almost  a 
boyish  attempt  who  shall  pull  hardest,  and  who  shall  press  their  own  particular  case 
most  strongly,  although  there  is  nothing  further  from  the  minds  of  any  of 

the  delegates  from  any  of  the  Colonies  than  the  idea  of  doing  any  such 

thing  as  that.  We  perfectly  reciprocate  the  expressions  of  feeling  which 

have  been  made  use  of  by  yourself,  Sir,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton, 

and  others  ;  we  do  not  wish  to  deal  with  this  matter  in  any  niggardly  fashion  at  all ; 
but  I  think  that  everybody  would  be  put  in  a  wrong  position  not  only  in  hereafter  sub¬ 
mitting  this  scheme  as  decided  upon  to  their  respective  local  Parliaments,  but  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  scheme  round  this  table  we  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  because  we  have 
no  principle  to  fall  back  upon.  If  we  decided  in  the  first  instance,  either  upon  the 
principle  of  so  much  cargo  and  so  much  shipping  belonging  to  the  one  and  so  much 
belonging  to  the  other,  or  if  we  had  taken  into  consideration  whether  that  and  some 
other  additional  principles  might  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our  discussion,  then  we 
could  always  have  pulled  each  other  up  when  we  were  going  off  the  line. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Of  course  a  scheme  without  a  principle  is  an  unprincipled 
scheme ;  and  I  suppose  your  view  is  that  ours  is  an  unprincipled  scheme ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  state  our  scheme  very  clearly.  The  construction  will  be  so  much,  and  the 
Colonies  are  to  pay  5  per  cent,  upon  that,  3  per  cent  for  the  loan,  and  2  per  cent,  for 
the  sinking  fund  ;  and  the  Colonies  will  pay  upon  the  basis  of  population. 

• 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  That  basis  Mr.  Service  has  challenged. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  may  be  a  wrong  basis,  but  still  it  is  a  definite  scheme  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  basis  of  population  applies  in  other  cases.  Our  scheme 
may  be  wrong,  and  our  scheme  may  not  be  sufficiently  definite  ;  but  at  all  events  we 
propose  that  the  Colonies  should  pay  on  the  basis  of  population,  though  that  point  is 
after  all  one  for  the  Colonies  interested  to  decide  amongst  themselves. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Do  I  correctly  understand,  Sir,  that  your  scheme  is  based  upon 
the  relative  populations  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  Australian  Colonies  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  No. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Then  we  are  thrown  back  as  I  said  before.  We  have  no  principle 
and  no  basis.  I  understand  the  scheme  perfectly  ;  there  it  is  in  black  and  white  ;  but  I 
say  that  the  scheme  has  no  substantial  basis  as  between  the  Colonies  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  If  you  mean  in  what  proportion  the  expense  will  be  borne  by 
the  British  taxpayer  as  against  the  Australian  Colonist,  that  is  a  different  question. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Certainly,  Sir,  that  is  the  whole  question. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  scheme  which  was  discussed  on  board  the 
“  Nelson,”  at  Sydney,  was  understood  to  be  founded  upon  this  basis ;  that  the  Colonies 
should  pay  all  the  cost  of  the  addition  to  the  fleet,  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
should  pay  the  cost  of  construction  as  well  as  all  the  cost  of  maintenance ;  and  as  it 
was  found  to  be  not  convenient  for  them  to  borrow  money  to  pay  for  the  ships,  it  was 
proposed  that  they  should  do  what  was  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  it,  viz., 
make  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Imperial  Government,  which  would  in  effect  leave 
the  Imperial  Government  at  the  end  of  the  term  about  as  well  off  as  they  were  before, 
because  they  would  have  spent  the  money,  and  would  have  received  a  contribution 
representing  the  depreciation  of  their  value,  and  they  would  still  have  the  ships.  But 
the  basis  which  is  put  forward  by  the  Colony  of  Victoria  is  a  different  one  ;  and  I  think 
that  Mr.  Service’s  criticisms  apply  rather  to  the  proposals  made  by  his  own  colleagues 
than  to  the  proposals  now  made  by  the  Admiralty  which  are  substantially  the  same  as 
the  scheme  which  Queensland  agreed  to  last  year. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  result  that  I  have  arrived  at  (and  probably  most 
of  you  will  agree  with  me)  is,  that  we  have  had  a  full  discussion.  We  shall  have 
the  shorthand  writers’  notes  of  all  that  has  been  said.  It  is  clearly  impossible  for  us  to 
come  to  any  decision  to-day.  It  is  very  desirable  that  all  parties  should  consider  what 
has  passed  and  read  the  notes.  I  suggest  to  you  that  we  should  now  adjourn  the 
consideration  of  this  question  until  some  day  after  Easter.  It  must  be  manifest 
to  everybody  that  we  cannot  agree,  that  there  is  so  wide  a  difference  at  present  between 
the  views  taken  by  some  of  you,  and  those  taken  by  others,  that  to  divide  would  be  of 
no  use  at  all.  I  should  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  should  agree  to  adjourn  this  meeting 
until  some  day  after  Easter. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me,  Sir,  before  we  adjourn  to 
ask  Lord  George  Plamilton  to  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  he  meant  by  the 
suggestion  as  a  possible  alternative,  that  the  Colonies  should  bear  all  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  including  indirect  charges  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  threw  that  idea  out  in  the  hope  of  rather 
meeting  the  differences  which  have  arisen.  I  have  no  estimate  here  of  what  the  exact 
cost  would  be,  but  it  would  be  the  increased  cost  of  training  ships  for  more  boys  having 
to  be  entered,  because  they  have  to  undergo  two  years’  training  before  they  are  passed 
into  men-of-war.  That  would  be  a  considerable  increase  of  about  L 5,000/.  a  year,  and 
then  there  would  be  the  increased  cost  of  marines,  and  pensions,  and  superannuations. 
I  could  very  easily  find  out  what  those  would  be  estimated  to  be,  and  I  was  going  to 
make  one  suggestion  whilst  I  am  on  that  point.  Mr.  Deakin,  I  think,  raised,  very 
properly,  the  question  whether  our  figures  are  quite  comparable.  I  think  that  we  must 
enter  into  some  arrangement  that  whatever  figures  we  put  forward  we  must  adhere  to  ; 
otherwise  there  will  be  constant  dispute. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Exactly. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Before  we  adjourn  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  supple¬ 
ment  what  I  have  said  by  only  one  remark,  which  I  did  not  want  to  make ;  but  having 
regard  to  the  strong  influence  which  is  likely  to  be  attached  to  the  view  which  was 
pressed  so  strongly  by  Mr.  Lorimer,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  defence  of 
Victoria,  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  in  one  moment  to  say  that  I  should  be  able  to 
place  before  3'ou  the  actual  cost  which  has  been  incurred  by  New  Zealand  in  a  long 
series  of  years.  Our  cost  of  defence  has  been  actually  in  cash  during  those  years 
7,858,000/. 


Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  That  was  on  account  of  the  Maories. 
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Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  expected  that  remark.  Although  the  bulk  of  that 
expenditure  was  war  expenditure,  I  specially  brought  it  forward  because  that  is  not 
the  case  at  the  present  moment,  and  has  not  been  so  for  many  years. 

The  PRESIDENT.  This  is  travelling  a  little  beyond  the  present  discussion.  If 
we  are  to  enter  into  the  question  of  how  much  each  Colony  has  expended,  I  am  afraid 
the  representatives  of  other  Colonies  would  like  to  state  their  views,  and  I  question 
whether  it  bears  immediately  upon  the  point  that  we  have  now  before  us. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  quite  admit  that,  Sir,  and  I  submit  to  your  ruling. 
I  only  hope  that  the  question  of  the  cost  which  each  Colony  is  incurring  at  the  present 
moment  for  its  internal  defence  will  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  distribute  the  cost. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  In  connection  with  what  Lord  George  Hamilton 
said  just  now  on  the  Admiralty  proposals  which  are  now  before  us,  I  understand  that 
it  is  part  of  them  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  ships  shall  be  renewed  if  necessary. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  May  I  ask  whether  the  same  understanding  would 
apply  to  the  other  propositions  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Yes.  We  have  not  assented  to  your  proposal, 
because  it  puts  upon  us  a  very  heavy  liability  if  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  we  are  to 
be  liable  to  the  600,000?.  of  additional  expenditure. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  That  is  the  view  which  those  who  dissent  from  the  proposal  take, 
that  it  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government 
if  they  have  to  renew  the  ships  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years. 
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"Wednesday,  April  6th,  1887. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  ThursTan  Holland.  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,  G.C.B.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
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The  PRESIDENT.  Gentlemen, — Lord  Stanley  of  Preston  has  been  good  enough  to 
come  here  to-day  to  show  his  interest  and  sympathy  in  this  question,  which  affects  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  but  as  he  is  unable  to  stay  very  long  I  shall  with  your  leave  ask  him 
to  say  a  few  words  before  I  address  37011. 

Lord  STANLEY  OF  PRESTON.  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  Gentlemen, — I 
thought  it  no  less  than  my  duty,  in  paying  due  deference  on  behalf  of  my  department 
to  the  Conference  which  is  now  assembled,  to  come  here  myself  to-day,  although  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  speak  as  an  expert  upon  the  questions  which  are  submitted 
to  you  ;  and  I  have  on  the  other  hand  to  apologise  for  the  compulsory  absence  of  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  department  who  would  have  been  better  qualified  to  have  expressed  an 
opinion  upop.  those  questions.  I  speak  also  upon  this  subject  in  somewhat  of  a  divided 
capacity  ;  for  the  first  of  these  subjects,  namely,  that  of  the  Colonial  judgments,  and  I 
think  the  receiving  of  Colonial  probates  also,  came  before  me  when  I  was  my  right 
honourable  friend’s  predecessor  in  this  room;  and  I  desire  again,  although  I  am  now  in 
another  office,  to  express  my  entire  adherence  to  the  views  which,  while  I  was  at  this 
office,  I  entertained. 

Following  up  what  our  noble  friend,  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Prime  Minister,  said  on 
the  first  day  of  our  meeting,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  our  duty  to  take  advantage  of  every 
possible  means  which  may  offer  itself  of  drawing  more  closely  together  the  various  bonds 
of  union  between  our  several  departments,  and  of  assimilating  as  far  as  may  be  the 
practice  of  those  departments  throughout  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty’s  Home  and 
Colonial  possessions.  Without  going  into  detail,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  as  I  felt  on  the 
former  occasion,  that  the  trading  relations  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Colonies 
are  so  closely  knit  together  that  anything  which  we  can  do  which  would  enable  business 
to  be  more  freely  and  more  easily  transacted,  is  one  of  those  points,  though  a  minor  point, 
which  is  very  essential  to  a  common  understanding. 

I  am  not  prepared,  and  it  would  not  be  my  place,  to  go  in  detail  into  the  question 
of  enforcing  the  judgments  of  Colonial  Courts.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I  feel  as 

strongly  as  I  felt  eighteen  months  ago,  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  as  far  as 

possible  there  should  be  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  the 
greatest  possible  reciprocity  in  these  matters.  There  are  questions  of  detail,  which 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  cleared  out  of  the  way ;  there  are  many  points  of 

procedure  perhaps,  which  would  have  to  be  attended  to  in  order  to  make  the 

general  principles  work  satisfactorily ;  but  of  the  truth  and  of  the  soundness  of  those 
general  principles  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  feel  certain  that  in  availing  ourselves  of  these 
matters,  small  as  they  may  seem  to  some,  we  are  yet  doing  that  which  is  practicable, 
and  that  which  lies  to  our  hand,  with  the  view  of  cementing  together  that  alliance  of 
which  we  are  all  so  desirous. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  touch  in  detail  upon  these  matters 
further  than  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  department  is  concerned,  over  which  I  have  at 
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present  the  honour  to  preside,  my  utmost  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
that  which  I  believe  both  you  and  I  think  desirable ;  and  that  we  hope  that  our  efforts 
may  be  directed  to  a  practical  and  effective  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  perhaps  now 
underlie  the  question.  (Cheers.) 
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The  PRESIDENT.  Gentlemen, — I  am  sure  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  Lord 
Stanley  for  his  kindness  in  coming  here,  and  for  making  the  observations  that  he  has 
made.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  have  been  furnished  with  copies  of  the  Bill  for  the 
enforcement  of  Colonial  judgments  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Ido  not  propose  myself 
to  discuss  now  the  details  of  the  Bill,  but  only  to  offer  a  few  general  observations. 

We  must  be  all  agreed  that  if  we  can  accomplish  the  objects  aimed  at  by  this 
Bill  we  shall  confer  material  benefits  on  the  commerce  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies.  If  we  can  get  rid  of  the  delays  and  difficulties  in  obtaining 
the  benefit  of  a  judgment  that  has  been  pronounced  in  any  Colony  or  in  the  Mother 
Country,  we  shall  remove  a  great  hardship  which,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  a 
real  detriment  to  free  commercial  intercourse.  We  may  also  console  ourselves  by 
the  reflection  that  if  we  can  do  anything  in  this  direction  we  shall  at  the  same 
time  benefit  the  honest  man  and  punish  the  rogue.  We  have,  I  think,  a  clear 
right  to  demand  that  a  distinction  be  drawn  between  Colonial  judgments  in  superior 
courts  (for  I  hold  that  the  change  should  only  apply  to  judgments  obtained  in  Colonial 
superior  courts)  and  foreign  judgments.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  urged  more  than  once, 
that  different  systems  of  law,  different  systems  of  administering  justice  prevail  in 
different  parts  of  Her  Majesty’s  Dominions  ;  but  I  myself  am  quite  unable  to  admit  the 
force  of  that  argument.  That  fact  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  judgment  which  is 
sought  to  be  enforced.  A  judgment  obtained  in  a  Colonial  court  which  administers  the 
Dutch  law  or  the  French  law,  is  as  much  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the  suit  as  a 
judgment  obtained  in  a  Colonial  court  which  administers  English  law. 

Two  special  limitations  I  should  like  to  refer  to,  which  may  be  reasonably 
imposed.  The  first  is  the  one  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  viz.,  that  the  change 
of  the  law  should  apply,  I  think,  only  to  judgments  obtained  in  superior  courts, 
judgments,  that  is  to  say,  which  carry  the  distinct  weight  of  a  superior  court  with  them; 
and  the  second  is  that  there  should  be  reciprocity.  I  shall  desire  your  opinions  as  to 
whether  your  Colonial  Governments  are  respectively  prepared  to  accept  the  principle  of 
reciprocity.  I  myself  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Colonies  will  readily  assent  to  this 
reciprocity,  and  they  will  be  asked  to  do  so ;  but  I  would  observe  that  I  see  no  reason 
why,  if  you  approve  of  the  principle,  the  Bill  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  limited,  as  we  often  find  Bills  limited,  to  such  Colonies  as  afterwards 
pass  reciprocal  laws,  giving  like  effect  to  judgments  obtained  in  Imperial  courts.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Then  further  it  is  not  unfair,  I  think,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  registering 
the  certificate  or  acting  upon  it  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  judgment  is  obtained. 
And  probably  a  debtor  ought  to  be  given  the  power  of  showing  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  enforce  the  judgment,  though  he  should  not  be  allowed  this  power  except  upon 
conditions,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  payment  of  money  into  court,  whereby  the  holder 
of  the  judgment  would  be  made  secure  of  his  money. 

Upon  all  these  points  I  should  desire  the  Colonial  representatives  to  favour  us  with 
their  views;  and,  of  course,  I  need  hardly  say  that  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  receive 
any  additional  suggestions  upon  the  point. 

Then  there  is  another  question.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Clause  12  of  the 
Bill,  on  page  7  of  the  papers  which  have  been  delivered  to  you,  that  it  is  proposed  to 
extend  the  principle  to  orders  in  bankruptcy.  Now,  there  are  more  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  extension  than  might  be  at  first  sight  supposed.  Some  objections 
have  been  pointed  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  their  letter  of  April  the  20th,  which 
will  be  found  at  page  11  :  “According  to  these  clauses,”  they  say,  “any  order  obtained 
under  any  law,  however  questionable,  in  any  Colony,  attracts  to  itself  proceedings  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  must  be  enforced  by  the  courts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
creditors  are  numerous,  and  may  live  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Supposing  that 
the  majority  of  the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  live  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  an 
order  in  bankruptcy  is  obtained  in  Jersey  or  in  Canada,  ought  the  courts  in  England 
to  be  obliged  to  surrender  their  own  jurisdiction  and  to  enforce  the  Colonial  law?  ”  I 
think  that  as  regards  the  courts  in  England  surrendering  their  own  jurisdiction,  the  law 
officers  were  consulted,  and  they  did  not  think  that  that  was  a  valid  objection.  But 
there  are  no  doubt  other  difficulties,  and  Mr.  Jenkyns,  the  Parliamentary  Counsel, 
who  has  been  good  enough  to  come  here  to-day,  will  be  able  to  state  those  objections, 
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and  to  point  out  that  as  the  Bill  now  stands  there  would  be  a  serious  question  as  to  the 
effect  of  Colonial  bankruptcy  upon  assets  in  this  country  or  in  another  Colony,  or  vice 
versd.  Still,  Gentlemen,  I  think  that  if  you,  after  consideration,  assent  to  the  general 
principle,  we  should  certainly  consider  how  far  effect  could  be  given  to  it ;  and  I 
should  hope  that  we  should  be  able  to  meet  the  objections  and  the  difficulties  which 
may  arise. 

There  is  a  third  point,  which  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Clause  IT  of  this  Bill  at 
page  7,  and  that  is  the  extension  of  the  Bill  to  probates  and  administrations.  It  will 
be  seen  by  a  letter  from  this  department  (which  appears  on  page  13)  to  Messrs.  St. 
Barbe  Sladen,  and  Wing,  who  have  interested  themselves  in  this  question,  that  the  law 
officers  of  the  Government  are  opposed  to  this  change.  Lord  Granville  was  advised  by 
them  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  make  such  a  change  in  the  law,  as  Colonial 
wills  are  usually  proved,  not  by  the  executor  named  in  them,  but  by  his  attorney  for  that 
purpose  in  this  country,  through  whom  the  business  of  administration  is  done  ;  and  that 
it  would,  in  fact,  be  inconvenient  to  send  the  original  probate  or  letters  to  this  country 
to  be  sealed.  Two  sets  of  law  officers  appear  to  Lave  expressed  that  opinion.  But 
upon  page  14  will  be  found  an  answer  by  Messrs.  St.  Barbe  Sladen,  and  Wing,  upon 
which  I  hope  many  of  you  gentlemen  will  be  able  to  give  us  useful  information.  Those 
gentlemen  refer  to  the  Colonial  Act  of  Victoria,  and  they  say  that  by  Section  3  of  that 
Act  it  is  enacted  that  the  executor  or  administrator,  or  his  duly  authorised  attorney 
may  produce  probate  or  letters  of  administration  granted  by  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  in  the  United  Kingdom,  &c.,  which  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  sealed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Victoria,  and  then  have  the  same  effect  as  if  originally  granted 
in  Victoria.  Then  they  say,  “  The  Act,  after  making  provision  for  the  payment  of  duty, 
&c.,  enacts  that  upon  such  sealing  the  executor  or  administrator,  or  the  attorney  of  such 
executor  or  administrator,  shall  be  deemed  for  every  purpose  executor  or  administrator 
within  Victoria.”  It  would  be  useful  to  know,  if  the  representatives  of  .  that  Colony  can 
inform  us,  whether  that  Act  has  worked  easily  ;  whether  it  is  made  use  of ;  and  whether 
any  difficulties  have  arisen  ;  because  if  no  difficulties  have  arisen  in  Victoria  about 
re-sealing  a  probate  it  may  be  hoped  that  we  should  find  no  greater  difficulties  in  this 
country,  or  at  all  events  that  we  should  be  able  to  get  over  them  as  they  have  got  over 
them  in  Victoria.  I  should  be  glad  also  if  any  other  gentleman  can  state  whether 
such  law  exists  in  the  Colony  which  he  represents,  and  how  it  has  worked. 

I  think  those  are  the  three  points  which  will  be  raised  upon  the  Bill  which  has 
been  circulated  Avith  these  papers.  I  will  only  add  that  I  hope  we  shall  get  in  dis¬ 
cussion  the  opinions  and  views  of  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  upon  these 
questions.  The  three  points  are  : — 

1.  The  speedy  execution  of  Colonial  judgments. 

2.  Whether  the  principle  can  be  applied  to  bankruptcy  orders. 

3.  Whether  the  same  principle  can  be  applied  to  probates  and  letters  of  adminis¬ 
tration  by  re-sealing  them  in  this  country. 

To  the  first  point  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of  Tasmania.  I 
am  told  that  in  Tasmania  they  have  lately  repealed  a  law  as  to  such  judgments,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  that  was  done  because  any  inconvenience  was  found  to 
arise  in  the  working  of  the  laAv,  or  because  it  was  found  to  be  practically  unnecessary. 

Mr.  DODDS.  It  was  found  to  be  practically  unnecessary. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Let  me  only  add,  Gentlemen,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  even 
if  the  difficulties  are  insuperable  (which  I  should  hope  they  will  not  be  found  to  be)  in 
respect  to  the  orders  in  bankruptcy  and  of  re-sealing  the  probates  and  letters  of 
administration,  we  should  do  good  work  if  we  could  ensure  the  speedy  enforcement  and 
execution  in  this  country  of  judgments  of  Colonial  superior  courts,  and  reciprocally 
the  enforcement  in  the  Colonies  of  judgments  of  the  superior  courts  here.  That 
certainly  does  seem  to  me  to  be  a  step  which  it  would  be  satisfactory  for  this  Conference 
to  take  as  tending  to  promote  commerce. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  now  with  any  further  observations.  I  believe  that  if  we 
can  settle  this  question  there  will  be  time  (although  I  am  afraid  that  I  myself  shall 
have  to  attend  in  another  place)  to  discuss  the  question  whether  wTe  can  adopt  any 
uniform  system  as  regards  the  saving  of  life  at  sea. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Dodds  would,  as  1  have  referred  to  Tasmania,  kindly  give  us  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  the  law  has  worked  and  why  it  was  repealed. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  each  of  the  Colonies 
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had  Intercolonial  Judgment  Acts  by  which  they  recognised  judgments  obtained  in  other 
Colonies  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  judgment  obtained  in  Victoria,  for  instance,  might,  on  a 
certificate  being  registered  in  Tasmania,  be  acted  upon  in  all  respects  as  if  it  had 
been  obtained  in  our  own  superior  courts  with  the  same  rights  and  remedies  attaching 
to  it.  That  was  the  law  in  nearly  all  the  Colonies,  but  at  the  Conference  held  at 
Sydney  in  1881  it  was  thought  by  the  representatives  there  that  some  speedier  method 
should  be  adopted  by  which  the  judgments  of  one  Colony  should  operate  in  another. 
Tasmania  was  the  only  Colony  which  was  loyal  to  the  decision  of  that  Conference,  and 
which  gave  practical  effect  to  that  decision  by  passing  a  Bill  which  enabled  a  judgment 
of  any  Australasian  Colony  to  be  registered  in  Tasmania,  and  without  any  notice  to  the 
debtor,  to  be  acted  upon  just  as  if  it  had  been  obtained  in  the  Colony  from  whence  it 
came.  Tim  other  Colonies  not  reciprocating  placed  Tasmania  in  a  somewhat  dis¬ 
advantageous  position  ;  and  when  the  Federal  Council  Bill  was  passed  in  January  last 
year  it  provided  a  means  for  enforcing  the  judgments  of  the  superior  courts  of  those 
Colonies  represented  in  the  Council ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  render  practically 
unnecessary  the  Act  that  we  had  in  operation.  I  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  alter  the  Bill  as  it  passed  the  Federal  Council,  but  1  was  in  a  minority, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  advise  our  Parliament  to 
repeal  our  Intercolonial  Judgments  Act,  because  it  put  Tasmania  in  so  much  worse  a 
position  than  any  other  Colony ;  that  is  to  say,  other  Colonies  might  send  their 
judgments  over  to  us  and  enforce  them  in  our  Colony  without  any  notice  to  the  debtor  ; 
whilst  we  had  to  send  over  to  them,  and  call  upon  the  debtor  by  the  old  process  to 
show  cause  why  the  judgment  should  not  be  enforced.  That  was  a  position  which  we 
were  not  content  to  occupy,  so  we  repealed  the  old  Act,  leaving  creditors  to  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Council  Act.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  defects 
of  our  Act  that  no  notice  was  given  to  the  debtor  in  the  first  instance.  I  think  you, 
Sir,  touched  the  question  of  whether  some  notice  should  be  given  to  the  debtor,  or 
whether  he  should  be  called  upon  to  show  cause  why  the  judgment  should  not  be 
enforced.  That  is  a  matter  of  detail  which  can  be  arranged  hereafter. 

As  regards  the  reciprocal  principle  of  the  Bill,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  very  useful  indeed  to  all  the  Colonies ;  and  speaking  for  the  Colony  of  Tasmania, 
I  think  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  adopt  it. 

The  PBESIDENT.  The  judgments  of  superior  courts. 

Mr.  DODDS.  The  judgments  of  superior  courts.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether 
that  is  provided  for  in  the  Bill. 

The  PBESIDENT.  No,  it  is  not ;  but  I  want  to  get  the  opinions  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  upon  that  point,  to  which  I  attach  considerable  importance. 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  think  undoubtedly  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  judgments  of 
superior  courts,  and  I  should  suggest  that  that  course  be  adopted. 

The  PBESIDENT.  By  the  Federal  Council  Act  is  it  provided  that  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  debtor  ? 

Mr.  DODDS.  Not  after  the  judgment  has  been  obtained,  but  that  he  shall 
have  had  distinct  notice  at  some  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the  process  that  has  been 
issued  against  him,  or  shall  have  submitted  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

The  PBESIDENT.  Before  the  judgment  is  obtained  ? 

Mr.  DODDS.  Yes,  Sir,  before  judgment  is  obtained. 

The  PBESIDENT.  But  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  whether  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  debtor  that  you  are  going  to  take  steps  under  the  Bill  to  enforce  the 
iudgment  in  the  other  Colony,  or  in  the  Mother  Country. 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  referred  incidentally  to  the  the  two  questions.  We  found,  I 
think,  that  calling  upon  the  debtor  to  show  cause  why  judgment  should  not  be  enforced 
against  him  rendered  a  great  many  steps  necessary  that  were  expensive  in  their 
character  and  delayed  the  business.  The  great  object  that  we  had  in  view  was  to  make 
the  judgments  of  each  Colony  operate  in  other  Colonies  just  as  they  would  operate  in 


their  own  Colony.  To  enable  a  creditor  to  transfer  a  judgment,  and  then  require  him  to 
call  upon  the  debtor  to  show  cause  why  that  judgment  should  not  be  executed,  or  why 
execution  should  not  issue  against  him,  was  only  bringing  about  delay  and  expense 
which  we  wished  to  avoid.  We  wanted  a  more  summary  method  of  enforcing  the 
judgment  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  felt  that  if  we  gave  the  debtor  no  opportunity 
of  showing  cause  inconvenience,  and  in  some  cases  injustice,  might  accrue.  We  have 
had  a  very  practical  illustration  of  that  in  our  Colony. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  what  I  was  suggesting  as  one  of  the  matters  for 
consideration.  Supposing  for  instance  that  a  judgment  is  obtained  in  Victoria  and  the 
debtor  has  property  in  Tasmania  ;  you  take  over  the  Victorian  judgment  and  you 
proceed  against  him  upon  it  in  Tasmania  where  he  has  property.  That  gives  him 
notice ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  if  proceedings  are  taken  he  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Tasmania  of  showing  that  the  judgment  was  fraudulently  obtained,  upon 
payment  into  court  of  the  sum  of  money  ;  not  that  in  every  case  the  debtor  should 
have  notice  that  the  judgment  was  going  to  be  enforced  under  the  Act,  but  that 
he  should  have  an  opportunity,  when  it  was  enforced,  of  staying  the  proceedings  if 
he  can  show  that  the  judgment  is  fraudulently  obtained,  and  if  he  pays  the  money  into 
court. 

Mr.  DODDS.  On  the  ground  of  fraud  he  would  be  able  to  set  aside  the  judgment 
at  any  time. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  would  be  desirable  that  he  should  do  it  before  it  is  executed 
and  his  goods  are  taken. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Yes.  I  think  that  what  we  desired  with  reference  to  the  Federal 
Council  Bill  was  that  notice  should  be  given  at  some  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  This  question  was  very  fully  considered  by  the 
Federal  Council  and  from  various  points  of  view.  In  fact  the  Bill  as  it  passed  was 
very  much  the  work  of  my  hands.  One  of  the  main  points  of  difficulty,  which  is  not 
dealt  with  in  this  Bill,  is  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superior  courts  of  the 
different  Colonies.  This  Bill  assumes  that  every  judgment  obtained  in  a  Colony  is  a 
valid  judgment.  I  may  illustrate  that  difficulty  by  the  case  of  a  judgment  obtained 
after  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  The  superior  courts  of  Great  Britain  have 
always  assumed  that  they  have  jurisdiction  over  British  subjects  all  over  the  world, 
and  that  they  have  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  when  the  cause  of  action  arose  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  one  case  the  process  is  served  on  the  British  subject,  and  in  the  other 
case  only  a  notice.  That  may  or  not  be  a  correct  assumption,  but  the  superior  courts 
of  Great  Britain  always  assume  that.  So  all  the  superior  courts  of  the  Colonies  assume 
the  same  jurisdiction.  But  I  take  it  that  as  a  matter  of  international  law  a  subject 
of  New  South  Wales  owes  no  allegiance  to  the  courts  of  Queensland,  or  to  the  courts 
of  Victoria  ;  and  although  the  Supreme  Court  of  Queensland  or  Victoria  would  hold 
that  its  judgment  obtained  against  a  man  resident  in  New  South  Wales  was  valid,  the 
court  of  New  South  Wales  might  hold  that  it  was  not  valid.  That  has  been  held  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales,  following,  I  think,  some  other  authorities.  So 
that  the  judgment  may  be  held  to  be  good  by  the  court  of  the  Colony  in  which  it  is 
obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  not  be  recognised  as  being  valid  in  any  other 
court  of  the  Empire.  That  difficulty  is  not  touched  by  this  Bill.  It  is  one  that  we 
considered  very  fully  in  Hobart ;  and  the  way  that  we  proposed  to  get  over  it  after 
full  consideration  was  this  :  to  provide  that  this  summary  enforcement  of  a  judgment 
should  only  be  allowed  in  cases  where  the  judgment  was  clearly  valid  according 
to  international  law.  The  cases  in  which  it  was  valid  were  defined  in  this  way  : 
first,  when  the  process  had  been  served  within  the  Colony  in  which  the  judgment 
was  obtained.  Then  clearly  the  defendant  was  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  and  that  judgment  would  be  recognised  all  over  the  world  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  the  process  having  been  served  upon  him  within  the  Colony.  The  second  case 
was  when,  although  the  process  was  served  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  it  was  so  served  in 
pursuance  of  a  law  operating  within  that  jurisdiction,  that  is  to  say,  in  any  Colony 
within  the  Federation  of  Australasia  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Council  have 
effect.  And,  thirdly,  when  the  person  against  whom  the  judgment  was  obtained  had 
submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  which  he  might  have  done  by  invoking  the 
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aid  of  the  court,  or  by  in  any  way  taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  In  those  three  cases 
any  court  in  the  world  would  admit  that  the  judgment  might  be  enforced.  But  in 
many  other  cases — cases  which  are  peculiarly  likely  to  arise  when  it  is  a  question  of 
enforcing  the  judgment  out  of  the  Colony  in  whicli  the  judgment  is  obtained,— cases 
in  which  the  defendant  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  legislature  or  the  governing  body  of 
the  country  where  the  judgment  was  obtained,  in  those  cases  I  conceive  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  allow  the  ordinary  common  law  to  operate.  Such  a  judgment,  primd 
facie,  is  not  valid.  But  after  judgment  had  been  obtained  in  any  one  of  those  three 
cases  which  I  have  enumerated,  so  that  the  defendant  clearly  knew  of  the  proceedings 
and  knew  of  the  judgment,  then  we  provided  that  the  judgment  should  be  allowed  to 
be  enforced  without  any  further  notice  to  the  defendant,  upon  an  affidavit  stating  that 
it  was  unsatisfied.  That  was  the  conclusion  that  we  came  to,  and  we  provided  that  the 
certificate  of  the  judgment  brought  over  from  the  other  colony  and  registered  should 
show  upon  the  face  of  it  in  which  of  those  modes  the  defendant  had  really  become 
amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Showing  that  he  was  aware  of  the  proceedings  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  he  was  aware  of  the  proceedings  and  that  he 
was  not  only  aware  of  the  proceedings,  but  liable  by  international  law  to  obey  the 
judgment  of  that  court.  The  Act  which  was  passed  was  a  very  short  one,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  far  it  has  been  in  actual  operation  ;  we  considered  that  this  was  a  very 
serious  question.  This  Bill  before  us  is  framed  upon  the  assumption  that  every 
judgment  is  valid. 

The  PRESIDENT.  This  Bill  has  not  been  revised  by  the  law  officers.  I  do  not 
at  all  consider  that  we  are  tied  down  by  this  Bill,  because  it  will  require  considerable 
alteration. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  A  similar  difficulty  as  to  jurisdiction  arises  in  respect 
of  foreign  orders  in  bankruptcy  and  foreign  orders  in  the  winding  up  of  companies. 
I  remember  a  case  which  occurred  in  my  own  Colony  a  few  months  ago,  where,  curiously 
enough,  the  same  firra  was  adjudicated  bankrupt  in  London  and  in  Queensland  within 
three  months.  How  the  assets  in  Queensland  will  be  administered  is  a  question  which 
will  be  raised  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  how  it  will  be  decided  I  do  not  know. 
That  difficulty  is  not  dealt  with  under  this  Bill.  So  far  as  I  know  the  courts  of  each 
country  where  a  joint  stock  company  carries  on  business  assume  jurisdiction  to  wind 
it  up  ;  and  in  the  case  of  some  banks — the  Oriental  Bank  and  the  South  Australian 
Bank — these  difficulties  actually  arose  ;  but  I  believe  that  they  were  not  settled  by 
decision.  These  are  questions  which  must  be  very  carefully  considered  in  dealing  with 
the  subject. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN.  On  the  question  of  colonial  judgments  being 
recognised  in  different  Colonies,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  to  set  my  opinion 
against  that  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  ;  but  as  regards  this  country,  is  it 
not  the  case  that  even  as  the  law  now  stands,  when  an  action  is  brought  upon  a 
judgment,  even  upon  a  foreign  judgment,  and  certainly  upon  a  colonial  judgment,  the 
court  assumes  that  the  judgment  is  legally  valid  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has 
been  obtained  by  fraud,  or  that  the  defendent  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  or  for  some  reason  of  that  kind  ?  It  would  be  very  easy  to  alter  this  Bill,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Sir  Henry 
Holland.  Nothing  ’would  be  easier  than  to  provide  that  on  the  registration  of  the 
judgment  notice  should  be  given  to  the  debtor,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  show 
on  affidavit  that  the  judgment  was  not  valid,  and  upon  payment  of  money  into  court 
or  giving  security  to  show  cause  why  execution  should  not  issue,  and  that  in  default 
of  his  doing  so  execution  might  issue  at  once.  A  very  short  clause  would  effect  that. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  No  doubt  the  difficulty  might  be  removed  in  one 
way  or  another;  but  the  difficulty  is  that  each  supreme  court  assumes  jurisdiction  over 
any  person  wffio  has  entered  into  a  contract  within  its  jurisdiction.  Each  country 
assumes  that  and  each  other  country  disputes  it.  I  call  attention  to  the  difficulty 
because  it  clearly  must  be  dealt  with.  The  question  must  be  settled  in  some  way. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  whether  one  Colony  would  be  ready  to 
recognise  the  validity  of  a  judgment  obtained  in  another  Colony,  or  in  Great  Britain, 
subject  to  any  proof  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  that  he  was  not  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  that  he  had  not  been  served,  or  that  the  judgment  had 
been  obtained  by  fraud  ;  and  whether  in  default  of  any  proof  on  the  part  of  the  debtor 
the  court  of  one  Colony  would  hold  the  judgment  of  another  Colony  valid.  If  each 
Colony  passed  a  law,  and  we  passed  a  law,  to  that  effect,  that  would  (I  do  not  say 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  remove  your  objection. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Another  point,  which  I  did  not  mention,  must 
be  considered  also,  that  giving  notice  to  the  defendant  might  necessarily  render  the 
whole  scheme  futile.  For  instance,  you  would  only  be  able  to  enforce  the  judgment 
when  you  found  the  defendant.  But  the  defendant’s  property  might  be  in  England, 
and  he  might  have  gone  back  to  Australia,  and  you  would  be  no  better  off  than  under 
the  present  system. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN.  I  believe  that  a  similar  Bill  has  been  passed  into  an 
Act  in  New  Zealand.  Could  the  gentlemen  who  represent  that  Colony  tell  us  how  the 
process  works  there  ? 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  deal  with  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  question,  but  as  a  matter  of  history  it  would  perhaps  be  well  for  me  to  state 
what  is  the  principle  of  the  law  which  has  been  passed  in  New  Zealand,  and  which 
touches  the  exact  point  which  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  brought  before  the  Conference. 
By  the  Act  which  was  passed  to  amend  the  then  existing  Supreme  Court  Act  of  New 
Zealand,  it  was  provided  that  “  When  any  judgment,  decree,  rule,  or  order  whereby 
any  money  is  made  payable  is  obtained  in  any  court  of  any  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Dominions  ” — there  was  no  limitation  of  place,  nor  was  it  limited  to  superior  courts — “  a 
sealed  memorial  containing  particulars  can  be  filed  as  a  record  of  such  judgment  ”  (I  am 
not  reading  the  exact  legal  phraseology,  but  a  precis  of  it),  “  and  execution  may  issue 
thereon.”  Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  “  Such  memorial  must  be  signed  by  the  party  in 
whose  favour  the  judgment  is  obtained,  and  shall  contain  the  following  particulars  : — 
(l)  Names,  &c.  ;  (2)  form  and  nature  of  the  suit ;  (3)  when  commenced  ;  (4)  the  date 
of  the  signing  of  the  judgment  in  the  place  where  the  judgment  was  given  ;  (5)  the  amount 
recovered  ;  and  lastly,  the  date  of  the  trial  and  the  amount  for  which  judgment  was 
given  ;  and  then  “  Upon  the  application  of  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  judgment 
was  obtained  ” — which  is  the  point  which  Sir  Henry  Holland  raised — “  the  court  may 
grant  a  rule  calling  upon  the  person  against  whom  the  judgment  was  made  to  show  cause 
why  execution  should  not  issue  upon  such  judgment,  and  if  be  does  not  appear  or  does 
not  show  sufficient  cause  against  such  rule,  the  rule  can  be  made  absolute,  or  a 
rule  can  be  made  for  issuing  execution.” 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN.  That  exactly  answers  the  question  that  I  put. 
Notice  is  distinctly  given  there. 

Mr.  DODDS.  That  is  the  case  in  all  the  Colonies. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  were  rather  considering  whether  we  could  avoid  the 
giving  of  this  kind  of  notice. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  legislation  in  this  matter  might 
be  extended  to  certain  inferior  courts  as  well  as  to  the  superior  courts.  First  of  all, 
taking  the  preliminary  point,  there  is  a  disposition  both  in  England  and  everywhere  else 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  courts  very  much.  The  County  Court  in 
England  has  a  large  jurisdiction  now,  and  the  inferior  courts  in  the  Colonies  have  large 
jurisdiction ;  and  certainly  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  rather  to  increase  this  juris¬ 
diction  than  to  narrow  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  provision  in 
this  Bill  for  enforcing  the  judgments  of  those  courts.  They  are  just  as  good  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  entered  up  as  if  they  were  judgments  of  the  superior  courts. 
In  fact,  they  can  be  entered  up  by  removing  by  certiorari  into  the  superior  courts  after 
judgment.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  English  County  Courts  Act 
like  that. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  No. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  rather  thought  there  was,  but  there  is  in  the  Colonies  certainly 
a  power  of  removing  judgments  from  inferior  courts  by  certiorari  to  superior  courts  for 
the  purpose  of  execution,  in  some  of  them  at  all  events.  I  think  that  after  all  the  test 
that  has  to  be  applied  (I  will  not  say  that  lawyers  would  apply  it,  but  I  say  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  that  every  ordinary  unprofessional  man  in  the  world  would  apply  it  in  any 
question)  would  be  this  :  A  man  would  say  :  “  Is  this  a  good  judgment  in  the  country 
in  which  it  was  given  ?  Could  it  be  enforced  to  the  bitter  end  in  the  country  in  which 
it  was  given  ?  Could  it  be  enforced  as  much  as  a  judgment  of  the  superior  courts  in  the 
country  in  which  it  was  given  ?  If  so,  why  should  it  not  be  enforced  in  other  countries 
in  the  same  way  as  judgments  of  the  superior  courts  are  enforced?”  That,  I  think, 
would  be  a  proper  point  of  view  from  which  to  consider  it  at  all  events ;  and,  I  think 
that  it  should  not  be  a  matter  that  should  be  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the 
simple  statement  which  lawyers  are  only  too  apt  to  make,  that  it  is  only  judgments  of 
the  superior  courts  that  are  to  be  dignified  by  this  operation,  and  that  the  judgments  of 
inferior  courts  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  have  precisely  the  same  validity,  and 
which  can  be  enforced  in  identically  the  same  manner,  should  be  placed  on  an  altogether 
different  basis. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  only  objection  that  I  have  to  make  about  that  is  that, 
speaking  from  some  experience,  although  in  the  great  Colonies  and  in  this  country, 
probably  the  judgments  of  county  courts  and  of  that  class  of  courts  are  really  as  good  in 
all  respects  as  the  judgments  of  the  superior  courts,  yet  still  there  are  places  where  the 
inferior  court  is  of  inferior  weight ;  and  it  would  be  rather  invidious  to  distinguish 
those  places  where  the  inferior  courts  were  really  inferior. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  That  refers,  Sir,  I  think,  rather  to  the  details  of  the  matter  than 
to  the  cardinal  principle. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  principle. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  With  all  submission  it  may  be  necessary  to  surround  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  those  judgments  with  great  precautions.  Let  me  put  a  case.  A  judgment  is 
obtained  in  one  of  the  Colonies  against  a  person  who  is  distinctly  subject  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  inferior  court.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned  he  contracted  within  the  juris¬ 
diction,  he  lived  within  the  jurisdiction,  everything  surrounding  the  matter  is  within 
the  jurisdiction.  He  goes  away  and  takes  his  property  with  him  ;  perhaps  he  acquires 
property  in  England.  What  reason  is  there  why  that  judgment  should  not  be  enforced  ? 
I  agree  very  much  with  what  my  friend  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  said  as  to  certain  precautions 
which  should  be  taken  to  prevent  courts  arrogating  jurisdiction  which  should  be  taken 
to  be  final  to  themselves.  But  once  assume  that  the  jurisdiction  is  final  and  has  been 
exercised  over  persons  who  are  undoubtedly  subject  to  it,  and  over  a  cause  of  action 
which  is  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  then  if  you  want  to  bring  about  perfect  reciprocity 
between  the  Colonies,  the  defendant  against  whom  that  judgment  is  obtained  should  not 
be  enabled  to  put  himself  in  a  different  position  simply  by  shifting  the  place  where  he 
resides,  when  that  alteration  of  residence  is  in  many  instances  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  result  of  a  jurisdiction  which  has  been  properly  exercised.  But,  apart  from 
that  question,  and  going  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  you,  Sir,  put  it,  that  it  ought 
to  be  confined  to  the  superior  courts,  I  imagine  that  there  could  be  no  possible  difference 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  very  expedient  that  the  judgments  of  superior  courts  of 
record  should  be  enforced  in  every  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  without  the  necessity 
of  bringing  an  action  on  the  matter.  It  would  be  subject,  I  should  think,  as  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  has  said,  to  conditions,  and  those  conditions  would  be  that  the  court  had  juris¬ 
diction,  and  that  the  judgment  was  obtained  in  good  faith.  But  passing  by  those  two 
propositions  which  would  apply  to  all  judgments  generally,  I  should  say  that  the 
proposition  is  indisputable,  that  if  there  is  to  be  that  relation  that  there  should  be 
between  one  portion  of  the  Empire  and  another  that  must  be  the  law  ;  and  the  rest 
then  becomes  matter  of  detail,  which  probably  you  would  not  care  about  endeavouring 
to  settle,  but  which  would  settle  itself  in  time. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  extend  it  to  inferior  courts 
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Mr.  DOWNER.  I  very  much  agree  with  what  is  suggested. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  might  be  possible  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  superior 
court. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Upon  this  question  of  giving  notice  before  judgments  are 
enforced,  I  venture  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  endure  the  possibility  of  an 
occasional  injustice  through  not  giving  notice  (I  believe  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
exceptional  that  injustice  would  be  worked)  than  to  bring  about  what  might  be  a 
continual  injustice  through  giving  it ;  because  in  a  great  number  of  instances  this 
procedure  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  recovery  of  debts  and  liabilties  from 
persons  who  have  been  evading  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  which  the  judgments 
were  obtained;  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  effect  of  giving  this  notice 
might  be  to  defeat  the  very  object  which  the  legislature  had  in  view  of  enabling 
execution  to  be  obtained.  I  think  that  if  provision  is  made  for  the  case  of  fraud  and  the 
absence  of  jurisdiction,  security  might  be  given  for  that  matter  by  the  person  who 
wishes  to  enforce  the  judgment.  That  would  be  a  matter  which  would  be  within  his 
own  breast,  and  would  not  give  publicity  to  his  proceedings.  Satisfactory  security  even 
might  be  required  before  the  judgment  is  enforced,  but  I  fancy  that  the  judgment  might 
very  well  be  enforced  without  giving  notice  to  the  other  side  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  defeating  the  object  which  the  legislation  was  intended  to  attain. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  The  law  of  New  Zealand  as  laid  down  by  Sir  Francis  Bell  has  been 
enforced  in  New  South  Wales  since  1855,  with  this  exception,  that  it  only  applies  to 
the  Australasian  Colonies,  including  the  Islands  and  Colony  of  New  Zealand.  It  does 
not  extend  to  all  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  like  the  Bill  that  is  now  before  us.  That 
Act  has  not  been  found  in  my  experience  to  wrork  unsatisfactorily,  although  some  ques¬ 
tions  have  arisen  about  the  jurisdiction,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 
But  that  of  course  would  be  provided  for  by  legislation  in  this  Imperial  enactment. 
With  regard  to  this  question  of  giving  notice,  I  should  certainly  strongly  incline  to 
oppose  the  abolition  of  the  giving  of  notice.  .  I  can  conceive  of  many  cases  in  which 
a  gross  hardship  would  be  inflicted  if  no  notice  were  given.  In  many  cases  an 
action  is  brought,  say,  in  Queensland,  against  persons  who  have  never  resided  there,  but 
who  have  entered  into  contracts  there,  and  who,  when  they  get  notice  of  the  action, 
may  not  be  able  to  defend  it.  If  they  have  notice  in  their  own  Colony  when  this 
execution  is  attempted  to  be  issued  under  a  judgment  which  has  been  obtained  in  Queens¬ 
land  they  can  there  defend  it.  Now  I  know  of  cases  of  Queensland  tin  mining 
speculations  (in  fact,  I  was  the  victim  of  one  myself)  in  which  a  number  of  the  share¬ 
holders  were  Sydney  shareholders,  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the  directors  were  Sydney 
people.  But  the  mine  was  in  Queensland  and  the  Company  was  registered  there. 
Actions  were  brought  against  a  number  of  those  persons  who  refused  to  pay  up  in 
Sydney  because  they  thought  the  thing  was  a  swindle.  J udgment  was  obtained  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Queensland,  and  I  know  that  most  of  the  people  submitted  to  it, 
because  the  cost  of  going  to  Queensland  to  defend  the  action  would  have  been  more 
than  the  amount  for  which  they  were  sued. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  you  did  get  notice,  and  you  might  have  defended  the 
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Mr.  WISDOM.  Quite  so,  Sir,  but  going  to  Queensland  to  defend  it  would  have 
involved  such  an  expenditure  that  it  was  better  to  lose  the  case ;  whereas  if  the  matter 
had  come  before  our  own  Courts  we  could  wrell  have  defended  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  With  great  respect  that  does  not  carry  it  much  further  than 
a  yearning  not  to  make  contracts  out  of  your  own  Colony.  In  the  case  to  which  you 
have  referred  you  had  notice,  and  you  might  have  defended  the  action,  but  you  did  not 
do  so.  You  could  hardly  complain,  therefore,  if  that  judgment  had  been  enforced.  Tou 
had  full  notice  of  the  proceedings  and  it  was  a  valid  judgment. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales  have  decided 
that  such  a  judgment  is  not  valid. 

The  PRESIDENT.  On  the  ground  that  the  defendants  were  outside  the  juris* 
diction  when  the  judgment  was  given.  That  can  only  be  met  if  the  Colonies  are  willing 
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to  waive  that  point,  and  to  consider  such  judgment  valid  and  to  consider  such  service 
valid. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  involves  the  principle  of  the  supreme  court  of 
one  Colony  exercising  jurisdiction  beyond  its  own  boundaries.  That  is  a  constitutional 
point  which  the  Legislature  would  be  very  unwilling  to  waive.  Under  the  Federal 
Council  Act  the  matter  is  of  course  dealt  with.  But  I  do  not  think  for  instance  that 
we  could  admit  that  the  writ  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  should 
run  in  our  Colony  as  a  compulsory  process. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  would  you  admit  that  if  a  valid  judgment  was  passed  in 
the  court  of  New  South  Wales  execution  under  that  judgment  should  be  levied  on  land 
in  Queensland  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  If  it  is  a  valid  judgment. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  keeping  it  to  the  superior 
courts  because  you  may  assume  that  a  superior  court  will  be  careful  about  its  juris¬ 
diction,  and  will  not,  as  some  inferior  courts  do,  either  from  want  of  law  or  from  not 
having  a  good  bar  before  them,  or  for  other  reasons,  be  careless  about  jurisdiction.  The 
superior  court  would  probably  take  great  care  upon  that  point,  especially  knowing 
that  if  this  Bill  passed,  execution  upon  the  judgment  might  take  place  in  another 
Colony. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  do  not  think  I  have  made  myself  quite  clear.  The 
difficulty  arises  because  the  supreme  court  of  a  Colony  assumes  jurisdiction  over  a 
defendant  in  any  part  of  the  world,  provided  that  the  cause  of  action  arose  in  that 
Colony.  But  the  other  Colonies  do  not  recognise  that.  No  Colony  recognises  the  writ 
of  any  other  country  in  its  own  jurisdiction  ;  but  each  Colony  assumes  to  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  all  the  world.  These  two  assumptions  exist,  and  unless  it  is  authoritatively 
declared  that  one  or  the  other  is  wrong  they  will  continue  to  exist. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  can  remove  the  difficulty  by  Colonial  legislation. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  According  to  our  law  either  the  person  or  the  property  of  the 
debtor  must  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  at  the  time  when  the  judgment  is 
given.  If  the  person  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction,  application  must  be  made  to  the 
court  to  attach  his  property.  The  moment  that  attachment  is  made,  wherever  the 
debtor  may  be,  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  process  issues  against  him. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  Does  not  that  show  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the  judgment 
debtor  ?  If  the  judgment  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  as  valid,  as  it  would  be  unless  the 
judgment  debtor  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  contesting  its  validity,  the  judgment 
debtor  would  have  execution  issued  against  him  at  once  whether  the  judgment  was 
valid  or  not.  But  the  whole  point  turns  upon  whether  the  Colonies  are  prepared  to 
assume  the  validity  of  the  judgment  and  enforce  it  without  notice  having  been  given  to 
the  debtor  that  such  judgment  has  been  obtained  against  him. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  I  should  be  willing  to  assent  to  that  on  behalf  of  Cape  Colony. 
We  hold  very  strongly  by  the  old  maxim,  that  everything  must  be  presumed  to  have 
been  rightly  done. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  All  the  Colonies  that  joined  in  the  Federal  Council  have  prac¬ 
tically  taken  that  view.  With  regard  to  the  prior  question,  the  principle  of  notice  has 
been  inferentially  retained,  but  the  notice  may  be  given  at  any  time  during  the 
procedure.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  notice  in  the  cases  specified  after  judgment  has 
been  obtained ;  the  notice  may  have  been  given  before  judgment  has  been  obtained. 
The  view  which  the  Colony  of  Victoria  takes  is  the  view  which  the  Federal  Council  has 
already  taken  and  given  effect  to,  so  far  as  regards  those  Colonies  which  joined  the 
Federal  Council ;  and  this  action  necessarily  implies  that  an  extension  of  that  principle 
to  other  Colonies  or  to  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  would  be  accepted  by 
all  the  Federated  Colonies  at  all  events.  This  ought  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  the 
consideration  of  the  question  should  commence,  because  a  certain  body  of  the  Colonies 
have  already  given  in  their  adhesion  to  a  particular  principle  which  offers  a  very  fairly 
satisfactory  manner  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  Of  course  the  question  has  been  raised 
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with  reference  to  the  defendant  upon  whom  a  notice  cannot  be  served.  You  proceed  to 
the  second  Colony,  but  your  defendant  escapes  you  even  there.  In  that  case,  supposing 
that  the  property  was  in  that  Colony,  it  might  be  possible,  applying  the  Cape  practice, 
to  say  that  if  the  person  could  not  be  found,  and  the  property  could  be  found  in  this 
particular  Colony,  then  judgment  having  been  already  obtained  in  the  first  Colony,  the 
defendant’s  property  could  be  attached  in  the  second  Colony.  The  necessary  security 
against  injustice  in  such  a  case  might  be  met  by  bringing  the  matter  before  the  court  in 
the  second  Colony  and  affording  proof  of  notice  to  the  defendant,  and  then  attachment 
might  follow.  Generally,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  step  which  Sir  Henry  Holland 
has  proposed  of  recognising  only  the  judgments  of  superior  courts  is  decidedly  safer. 
I  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Downer  that,  by  obtaining  a  certificate  in  the  superior  court 
in  special  cases  as  to  judgments  which  have  been  obtained  in  an  inferior  court,  we 
might  bring  in  the  inferior  court,  and  thus  enable  certain  classes  of  judgments  obtained 
in  an  inferior  court  to  be  recognised  as  if  from  the  superior  court.  At  all  events  it 
does  appear  that  there  should  be  some  such  limitation  of  the  recognition  to  the 
superior  courts,  in  the  first  instance,  and  until  all  the  Colonies  have  grown  as  they 
are  growing  to  the  level  at  which  inferior  courts  could  be  trusted  as  entirely  as 
superior  courts.  But  generally  speaking,  the  Colony  of  Victoria  would  cordially  agree 
in  the  principle  of  the  judgments  of  superior  courts,  or  judgments  which  have  been 
recognised  by  the  superior  courts  being  recognised  throughout  the  whole  of  Her 
Majesty’s  dominions. 

Sir  A.  BLYTH.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  practice  in  the  Courts  as  other  members.  I 
do  not  want  to  stop  discussion,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  this  Bill  was  referred  to  a 
sub-committee  of  legal  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  courts,  certain 
amendments  would  be  brought  before  us  in  print,  which  we  should  understand  perhaps 
more  fully. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  are  not  absolutely  working  upon  this  special  Bill,  but 
are  rather  desirous  to  get  the  principles  settled,  and  to  hear  the  difficulties  discussed. 
It  was  proposed  that  this  Bill  should  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  but  at  the  present 
stage  that  perhaps  would  be  a  mistake.  I  think  that  we  do  not  wish  to  have  this  Bill 
referred  to  a  Committee  because  there  are  a  great  many  alterations  wanted. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  principle  which  was  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Council  at  Hobart  with  respect  to  the  question  of  notice  in  effect  was  this — that  where 
it  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  certificate  of  judgment  that  the  judgment  is  valid 
according  to  international  law,  then  it  may  be  enforced  without  notice  ;  but  that  if  that 
does  not  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  certificate  of  judgment  notice  must  be  given. 

The  PRESIDENT.  There  are  no  words  to  that  effect  in  the  Act. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  can  only  be  enforced  without  notice  in  certain 
conditions. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  read  the  provisions.  “  The 
provisions  of  this  Act  apply  only  in  cases  in  which  either  (1)  The  writ  of  summons  has 
been  served  upon  the  defendant  within  the  Colony  in  which  it  was  issued,  either 
personally  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  Colony ; 
or  (2)  The  judgment  has  been  made  after  an  order  for  liberty  to  proceed  against  the 
defendant  made  under  the  provisions  of  ‘  The  Australasian  Civil  Process  Ac!  1886  ’  after 
service  of  the  writ  of  summons  upon  him  out  of  the  Colony  in  which  it  was  issued  ;  or 
(3)  The  person  against  whom  the  judgment  has  been  made  has  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  which  it  was  made.”  Then  is  it  required  that  proof  should 
be  given  of  those  three  different  things,  or  is  it  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judgment  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  appears  on  the  face  of  the  certificate  which  is  set 
out  in  the  schedule. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  schedule  shows  the  “  Title  of  action  and  date  of  com¬ 
mencement,  form  or  nature  of  action,  name  and  addition  of  person  to  whom  payment  is 
to  be  made,”  and  so  on  ;  “  name  and  addition  of  person  ordered  to  pay  money,”  etc.  ; 
“date  of  judgment,  abstract  of  judgment  stating  amount  (if  any)  ordered  to  be  paid 
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and  particulars  of  any  act  or  thing  required  or  enjoined  to  be  done  or  not  to  be  done  ; 
date  of  trial  and  amount  of  verdict  (if  any),  colony  within  which  writ  was  served,”  and 
so  on. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  In  other  cases  we  left  the  law  as  it  was  before. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Has  effect  been  given  to  that  ?  I  see  it  is  only  dated 
February,  1886. 

sJ  ' 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council.  There 
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has  been  no  action  taken  under  it. 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS.  That  only  applies  to  the  Federal  Colonies. 

The.  PRESIDENT.  Have  any  cases  arisen  under  it  \ 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS.  No  cases  have  arisen  under  it  in  Tasmania. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  wanted  the  gentlemen  from  the  Australasian 
Colonies  to  speak  before  I  said  a  word.  As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  I  think  the  Bill 
will  be  received  very  gladly,  and  we  would  deem  it  a  very  convenient  mode  of  enforcing 
judgment  without  driving  parties  to  resort  to  a  second  series  of  litigation  ;  and  therefore 
we  should  be  glad  to  accept  the  general  principle  of  the  Bill,  subject  of  course  to  such 
precautions  as  might  be  necessary .  With  regard  to  reciprocal  legislation,  I  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  that,  only  it  would  have  to  come  from  the  several  provinces, 
and  not  from  Canada  at  large.  Therefore  I  would  suggest  that  copies  of  the  Bill  should 
be  sent  to  the  Governor-General,  with  instructions  to  get  opinions  from  the  local 
governments  upon  the  point ;  but  I  know  two  or  three  of  the  provinces  very  well,  and  I 
think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  reciprocal  legislation,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  principle  of  the  Bill  adopted  subject  to  such  precautions 
as  might  be  necessary.  With  regard  to  notice,  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
the  defendant  shoidd  have  notice  before  summary  proceedings  could  be  taken  against 
his  property.  The  danger  of  notice  would  be  that  he  might  be  able  to  put  his  property 
out  of  our  reach,  which  might  be  guarded  against  perhaps  by  an  attachment  being  issued 
in  the  first  instance  to  hold  the  goods,  but  no  sale  or  anything  done  until  the  defendant’s 
objections  have  been  answered  and  disposed  of.  Certainly,  I  think  the  Bill  in  the  first 
place  had  better  be  confined  to  judgments  in  a  superior  court  (hear,  hear),  or,  as  my 
friend  near  me  says,  judgments  in  an  inferior  court,  where  they  have  the  sanction,  as  it 
were,  of  the  superior  court.  It  might  be  made  the  duty  of  the  superior  court  to  certify 
its  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  local  court  which  had  been  before  it  was  of  a  nature 
which  might  be  enforced  under  this  Act  in  the  Colony.  Some  proceeding  of  that  kind 
might  very  readily  be  taken,  in  case  any  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
inferior  court,  to  give  it  the  mantle,  as  it  were,  of  a  superior  court,  and  in  that  way 
perhaps  the  objection  taken  by  Mr.  Downer  might  be  met.  I  say  nothing  about  the 
other  proceedings,  because  you  desired  that  we  should  not  express  any  opinion  about 
these  matters  until  afterwards ;  but  with  regard  to  the  general  principle  of  the  Bill  and 
its  acceptance  in  the  Colonies,  and  with  regard  to  the  general  prospect  of  securing 
reciprocal  legislation,  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  Neither  my  colleague  nor  myself  are  legally  instructed, 
so  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  details  of  the  matter  which  is  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Conference  ;  but  as  far  as  the  principle  of  this  measure  is  con¬ 
cerned,  which  would  give  effect  all  over  the  Empire  to  the  legal  decisions  of  any  part  of 
it,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  we  would  be  greatly  in  favour  of  it. 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  our  Colony  in  giving  effect  to  that  view. 
I  entirely  agree  with  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  given 
their  opinions  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  apply  this  principle  to  any  other  than 
the  superior  courts.  In  the  first  place,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  inferior  courts  is 
concerned,  it  is  not  one  which  would  be  calculated  to  inspire  me  with  the  very  highest 
respect  for  their  proceedings  or  for  their  capacity  ;  for  in  many  of  the  Colonies  men  not 
very  highly  legally  trained  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  presiding  over  those  courts. 
And  independently  of  all  that,  the  cases  brought  before  these  inferior  courts  are  very 
often  of  a  very  trifling  character  ;  and  even  though  the  authority  were  given  to  the 
inferior  courts,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  cases  is  concerned,  I  think  the  number 
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in  which  appeals  would  be  made  would  be  very  few  indeed.  But  we  have  no  objection 
whatever  in  assenting  to  the  principle  of  making  the  judgments  obtained  in  any  one 
part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Dominions  operative  in  all  the  rest,  as  it  would  tend  very 
much  not  only  to  facilitate  but  to  cheapen  the  administration  of  justice  in  commercial 
matters. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN.  If  the  defendant  is  required  to  pay  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  money  into  court,  would  that  meet  your  objection  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  That  would  be  too  strong  a  measure,  I  think. 
You  might  ask  him  to  give  security  for  the  money,  but  it  might  be  quite  out  of  his 
power  to  pay  the  money  into  court. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN.  Would  it  not  meet  the  objection  as  to  giving  notice 
if  the  defendant,  as  the  price  of  staying  execution,  were  required  either  to  pay  the 
amount  into  court  or  to  give  substantial  security  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  should  say  that  paying  money  into  court,  as 
far  as  my  experience  is  concerned,  would  be  out  of  the  question.  If  you  could  get 
security  that  would  be  all  you  could  get.  That  also  would  be  a  matter  of  detail  which 
you  could  more  conveniently  settle  afterwards. 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS.  But  notice  is  not  supposed  to  be  given  if  a  man  has 
appeared  in  Court  and  has -had  an  opportunity  of  defending  the  action. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  That  also  would  be  a  matter  of  detail  which 
could  be  more  conveniently  settled  afterwards. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Would  it  be  cognate  to  the  question  you  are  con¬ 
sidering,  to  consider  another  question  whether  there  are  any  means  by  which  contracts 
could  be  enforced  in  this  country  as  against  the  Colonies  and  by  the  Colonies  as  against 
contractors  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  afraid  if  you  start  that  question  I  shall  have  very  un¬ 
willingly  to  rule  you  out  of  order.  I  think  we  must  keep  to  the  question  of  judgments 

now. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  I  think  what  would  be  most  popular  in  the  Colony  that  I  re¬ 
present  would  be  that  the  judgment  of  any  other  Colony,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
should  not  be  enforceable  simply  by  calling  Upon  the  registrar  of  the  court  or  any  official 
to  enrol  it,  but  that  it  should  be  enforceable  by  a  simple  order  of  a  judge  in  chambers ; 
and  that  that  judge  should  be  given  the  power  to  make  such  order  as  he  should  think 
proper  with  regard  to  security  and  otherwise.  I  think  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts 
of  the  Colonies  are  men  of  that  class  that  they  might  be  safely  entrusted  with  a  power 
of  this  kind.  It  would  be  a  simple  and  inexpensive  process.  An  application  to  a  judge 
in  chambers  is  a  most  inexpensive  process,  and  when  a  judgment  is  obtained,  say  in 
England  or  in  one  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  brought  to  the  Cape  Colony,  the 
course  would  be  to  apply  for  an  order  to  a  judge  in  chambers  to  make  the  judgment  a 
record  in  the  Cape  court.  To  that  judge  I  would  entrust  the  power  of  making  such 
order  as  he  thought  fit  with  regard  to  notice.  Cases  may  arise  in  which  the  judge 
would  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  notice — the  judge  would  then  direct  the 
judgment  to  be  enforced  immediately  ;  but  when  he  did  think  it  necessary  to  give  notice 
then  the  order  might  be  in  the  nature  of  what  is  known  to  us  as  a  provisional  order 
taking  effect  from  the  day  upon  which  it  was  made,  and  thus  preventing  property  from 
being  removed,  but  requiring  that  it  should  be  made  final.  We  have  such  a  practice 
already  in  actions  on  bills  of  exchange.  If  the  defendant  does  not  appear  the 
judgment  is  only  a  provisional  judgment.  I  believe  that  the  safest  course  to  pursue 
would  be  thus  to  make  judgments  enforceable  on  the  order  of  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Colony,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  that  would  be  popular  in  the 
place  that  I  represent. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  For  that  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
certificate  of  the  judgment  should,  show  upon  the  face  of  it  how  the  judgment  vfas 
obtained, 
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Mr.  WISDOM.  Yes,  I  agree  to  that. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  there  is  very  great  force  in  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Upington,  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that  course  being 
taken.  You  do  no  doubt  then  give  the  judge,  or  some  legal  officer  whom  you  can  trust, 
an  opportunity  of  at  once  seeing  whether  the  judgment  is  properly  certified,  and  also 
that  the  defendant  has  an  opportunity  of  giving  security  or  making  payment  into  court. 
I  am  not  giving  a  decision,  but  only  asking  for  information.  But  looking  to  the  Federal 
Council  Act,  would  this  meet  the  views  of  the  Colonial  representatives  ?  Assume  that 
the  judgment  is  obtained — it  may  be  that  the  plaintiff  does  not  desire  to  execute  that 
judgment  outside  the  Colony  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  I  would  suggest  that 
there  be  no  certificate  upon  the  judgment,  indeed  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  could  insist 
upon  a  certificate  upon  the  judgment  in  this  country.  If  the  plaintiff  wishes  to 
proceed  upon  this  judgment  in  any  other  Colony,  or  in  Great  Britain,  he  should  then  apply 
to  the  proper  officers  to  have  a  certificate  endorsed  upon  the  judgment,  something  in 
the  shape  of  that  certificate  in  the  Australasian  Judgments  Extension  Act.  Then  each 
country  would  have  passed  its  own  laws,  recognising  a  judgment  so  certified  as  valid. 
Then  the  plaintiff  would  bring  over  his  judgment  so  certified.  He  would  thus  bring 
himself  within  the  law  of  the  Colony  or  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  he  would  take  the 
course  which  has  been  suggested  of  applying  to  a  judge  of  a  superior  court  to  get  that 
judgment  enforced.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  give  the  defendant  all  the  security 
that  he  is  fairly  entitled  to,  and  it  would  give  the  plaintiff  a  very  simple  remedy.  If 
he  does  not  want  to  enforce  his  judgment  outside  the  Colony  he  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  get  it  certified.  If  he  does,  he  gets  the  judgment  certified,  showing  that 
a  writ  was  served  in  the  Colony,  or  the  date  of  the  order  if  it  was  served  out  of  the 
Colony,  or  in  the  other  cases  showing  how  the  person  affected  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  With  regard  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  that  would 
be  all  right.  With  regard  to  the  second,  what  is  suggested  would  not  give  the  court 
any  greater  jurisdiction  than  it  had  before.  Each  court  assumes  its  right  to  serve  its 
process  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  but  outside  its  jurisdiction  that  is  not  admitted.  In 
the  Federal  Council  Act  that  provision  finds  a  place,  because  the  Federal  Council  has 
jurisdiction  to  allow  writs  to  be  served  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  particular  Colony 
by  which  it  was  issued,  and  has  done  that,  and  in  that  case  notice  would  have  been 
given  to  the  defendant.  And  in  all  cases,  if  the  judgment  or  the  certificate  showed 
upon  the  face  of  it  how  the  judgment  was  obtained,  it  might  be  safely  left  to  the  judge 
so  long  as  he  could  see  that  it  was  a  judgment  that  could  fairly  be  recognised  according 
to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  to  be  enforced. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  what  you  have  to  ascertain.  If  I  am  a  judge  in 
England  and  a  judgment  is  brought  before  me  from  another  colony,  I  have  only  to  see 
that  that  judgment  was  valid  in  that  Colony. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  And  not  only  valid  in  that  Colony,  but  one  which 
would  be  recognised  by  the  courts  of  other  countries. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  must  show  that  a  judgment  valid  in  Queensland  is  valid 
in  London.  The  discretion  vested  in  the  judge  meets  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths  objection. 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith’s  objection  is  that  we  must  recognise  that  a  judgment  valid  in 
Queensland  and  certified  so  as  to  show  that  the  defendant  had  some  notice  of  the 
proceedings,  that  the  judgment  being  valid  in  Queensland  could  be  executed  upon  the 
order  of  the  judge. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  would  be  a  very  great  change  in  the  law,  in 
effect  it  would  be  enacting  that  every  superior  court  of  any  of  Her  Majesty’s 
dominions  has  jurisdiction  over  any  defendant  in  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty’s 
dominions. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Over  any  defendant  who  has  been  a  party  to  a  suit  in  that 
colony,  and  has  a  judgment  according  to  the  law  of  the  colony  against  him,  either 
by  notice  served  on  him  out  of  the  Colony  or  otherwise. 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  would  be  making  the  law  of  one  Colony  as  to 
judgments  govern  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions.  It  is  a  serious  change  in  the 
law. 


Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  You  must  give  effect  to  one  decision  or  the  other. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  do  not  think  myself  that  that  is  in  accordance  with 
natural  justice. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  The  defendant  has  already  had  some  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Supposing  some  person  resident  in  Canada,  whom 
I  do  not  know  and  never  heard  of,  brings  an  action  against  me  in  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Canada  and  serves  me  with  a  writ  in  Queensland,  I  say,  according  to  the  principles  of 
natural  justice,  that  writ  does  not  run  in  Queensland,  and  I  need  pay  no  attention  to  it ; 
and  at  present  every  court  in  the  world  would  say  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  disregard 
that  notice.  What  may  go  on  in  Canada  behind  my  back  I  do  not  know,  but  if  this 
principle  is  adopted,  the  mere  fact  of  a  judgment  being  obtained  against  me  in  Canada 
would  give  jurisdiction  to  enforce  it  against  me  in  Queensland  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world  where  I  might  happen  to  be. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  are  extending  to  the  whole  empire  what  you  have  done 
in  the  Federal  Council  of  Australia,  that  is  to  say,  to  those  Colonies  which  join. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  involves  another  question.  The  circumstances 
under  which  a  writ  may  run  outside  the  Colony  in  which  it  is  issued  are  very  carefully 
defined  by  the  Act  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Australasia,  and  only  in  cases  in  which 
really  the  defendant  ought  morally  to  answer  in  the  courts  of  that  Colony. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  My  suggestion  would  meet  that  case  entirely.  Take  that  case 
which  you  put  of  being  sued  by  a  court  of  the  jurisdiction  of  which  you  are  not  certain. 
The  judgment  is  brought  into  your  own  Colony.  If  the  judge  before  whom  the  judge 
ment  is  brought  has  reason  to  think,  as  no  doubt  he  would  in  such  a  case,  that  that 
judgment  was  obtained  in  your  absence,  and  without  any  authority,  he  would  direct 
notice  to  be  given  to  you,  and  then  you  would  come  and  set  up  your  case  before  him  ; 
and  if  you  made  good  }7our  case  he  would  not  endorse  the  judgment  against  you. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  How  would  it  appear  that  you  had  had  no  notice  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Supposing  you  were  to  limit  the  Bill  in  the 
first  instance  to  actions  where  the  original  service  had  been  personal. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  That  is  the  principle  which  underlies  that  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Supposing,  to  follow  up  what  Mr.  Upington  has  said,  that 
the  writ  was  not  served  upon  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  to  put  it  in  a  concrete  form  ;  if  the 
plaintiff,  in  Canada  got  leave  according  to  the  law  of  the  Colony  to  serve  a  writ  out  of 
the  Colony  upon  him,  the  judge,  seeing  this  certificate  of  judgment,  would  say  to  the 
plaintiff,  was  the  writ  served,  when  was  it  served,  and  how  was  it  served  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  But  I  go  further.  I  maintain  that  I  owe  no 
allegiance  whatever  to  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Canada. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  do  not  you  see,  Sir  Samuel,  that  I  want  to  bring 
you  in  \ 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  If  we  are  to  be  brought  in,  let  it  be  defined  undir 
what  conditions  we  are  brought  in,  and  those  are  defined  in  another  Act  of  the  Federal 
Council  called  the  Australasian  Civil  Process  Act.  According  to  natural  principles  of 
justice,  you  are  fairly  amenable  to  the  courts  of  another  Colony  under  the  conditions 
as  there  laid  down.  Section  8  of  that  Act  enumerates  cases  in  which  according  to 
natural  justice  you  ought  to  be  amenable  to  the  court,  wherever  the  writ  may  happen 
to  be  served. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Subject  to  such  limitation  the  principle  might  be 
accepted,  but  without  it  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  indeed. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  you  must  assume  that  that  has  been  passed  in  each 
Colony  and  in  the  Mother  Country;  all  through  the  Empire.  When  that  Act  has  been 
passed,  you  must  assume  when  a  judgment  comes  before  you  that  the  judge  would 
assume  that  those  conditions  had  been  complied  with.  Of  course  he  would  have  the 
power  of  making  enquiry,  but  he  naturally  would  assume  that  they  had  been  complied 
with. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  You  can  include  what  you  like  in  the  certificate  if  you  want  to 
make  it  more  comprehensive  :  yon  can  alter  your  form  of  certificate.  You  may  require 
such  particulars  to  be  laid  in  this  certificate  before  the  judge  as  must  satisfy  him  that 
justice  has  already  been  done.  I  think  that  we  are  really  all  at  one  upon  it. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  As  long  as  that  is  done. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  so,  now  that  we  have  hit  Sir  Samuel  and  brought  him 
into  the  courts  with  proper  limitations.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  principle.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  yourself  and  the  limitation  laid 
down  that  the  certificate  is  to  testify  to  any  other  Colony  or  country  that  there  has 
been  a  proper  service,  a  proper  notice,  and  a  proper  trial,  the  conditions  of  which  may  be 
arranged ;  and  the  production  of  that  before  the  judge  in  the  second  country  is  to 
satisfy  him  as  to  what  course  is  to  be  taken  in  that  country,  as  to  whether  notice  has 
been  given,  and  as  to  whether  further  notice  is  necessary  or  unnecessary. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Jenkyns,  who  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  kind  enough  to  undertake  that  work,  should,  without  going  into  full  details, 
draft  some  clauses  that  will  meet,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  views  of  the  different 
representatives,  and  then  we  shall  have  another  opportunity  before  we  part  of  considering 
those  clauses  and  suggesting  any  alterations  in  them.  Would  that  meet  the  views  of 
the  representatives  ? 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  think  it  would  be  better,  if  I  might  suggest  that  there  should 
be  a  meeting  amongst  a  small  portion  of  our  body,  to  settle  the  principles  and  that 
then  the  draughtsman  should  settle  the  words. 

Tho  PRESIDENT.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  the  draughtsman’s  bill  should  be 
submitted  to  the  legal  members  of  the  Conference,  and  that  then  afterwards  we  should 
come  with  the  draft  before  the  Conference  generally  and  take  their  opinion  upon  it. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Then  as  to  the  bankruptcy  question,  of  course  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  about  that. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Murton  has  taken  great  interest  in  that  portion  of  the 
subject,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  will  make  a  statement  to  the  Conference  upon  it. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  it  is  proposed  that 
it  shall  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  in  chambers  to  decide  as  to 
whether  any  and  what  notice  shall  be  given,  and  under  what  conditions. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  would  suggest  that  the  judge  could  only  enquire  into  questions 
of  fraud  or  jurisdiction.  As  far  as  any  question  pertinent  to  the  merits  is  concerned 
that  must  be  finally  decided  in  the  place  where  the  judgment  is  obtained.  The  plaintiff 
cannot  follow  his  judgment;  if  he  gets  a  judgment  in  Australia  he  cannot  come  to 
England  and  prove  it  over  again,  a  judgment  given  there  must  be  conclusive  here  upon 
the  merits,  apart  from  any  question  of  fraud. 


Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  The  judge  then  must  confine  himself  to  questions  of  fraud 
or  jurisdiction,  or  give  directions  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the  defendant ;  you  had 
better  limit  it  to  fraud  and  jurisdiction. 


The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Piggott  will  now  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  upon  this  point  in  order  to  warn 
the  members  of  the  Conference  that  we  are  gradually  drifting  back  from  the  principle 
contained  in  Bill  to  the  old  common  law.  The  old  common  law  allows  a  defendant  to 
raise  certain  defences  to  an  action  upon  a  judgment.  It  is  this  question  what  defences 
the  judgment  debtor  may  raise  to  the  action  on  the  judgment  that  creates  the  whole 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  As  to  Scotch  and  Irish  judgments  it  has  been  swept  away 
entirely  ;  and  by  the  simple  process  of  registration,  the  old  defences,  such  as  fraud, 
natural  justice,  against  international  law  and  jurisdiction,  and  all  similar  questions,  are 
absolutely  swept  away  ;  and  you  cannot  get  simplicity  of  procedure  unless  you  do  sweep 
them  away.  This  applies  really  both  to  the  question  of  notice  to  the  debtor  that  you 
are  going  to  issue  execution,  and  also  to  the  very  important  question  of  jurisdiction. 
When  I  submitted  the  draft  bill  to  the  Colonial  Office,  I  had  considered  that  question, 
and  I  purposely  omitted  it,  my  opinion  being  that  the  old  defence — absence  of 
jurisdiction — ought  not  to  be  raised.  What  it  comes  to  is  this  :  the  ordinary  principle 
that  a  writ  does  not  run  out  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  country  has  very  long 
been  found  absolutely  insufficient  for  the  commercial  necessities  of  the  present  day ; 
consequently  every  country  has  introduced  into  its  procedure  what  is  called  the 
principle  of  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  Certain  cases  are  laid  down  in  which  the 
writ  may  be  served  out  of  the  jurisdiction  on  a  defendant,  although  he  has  never 
been  resident  in  the  country.  The  principle  is  necessary  because  contracts  are  entered 
into  every  day  between  people  resident  in  different  countries.  But  although  every 
country  has  its  own  rules  on  this  subject,  no  country  is  willing  to  recognise  the  rules  of 
any  other  country.  Consequently  the  whole  thing  has  come  to  a  deadlock,  and,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  judgments  in  actions  which  have  been  begun  in  accordance  with 
this  procedure  are  practically  inoperative.  One  of  the  results  of  the  Bill  would  be  to 
create  an  obligation  to  obey  a  writ  when  it  is  issued  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  commercial  necessities  of  the  day  demand.  Writs  are  issued  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  be  served  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  in  Scotland  we  have  that  peculiar  principle  which  I  believe  is  the  same  in 
Roman-Dutch  law,  that  property  within  the  jurisdiction  gives  jurisdiction  over  the 
person,  which  is  a  very  exceptional  power.  It  has  been  found  necessary  with  regard  to 
those  three  countries  to  create  an  obligation  to  obey  a  writ  when  it  is  issued  out  of  the 
jurisdiction,  except  under  this  Scotch  process  ;  and  that  is  the  principle  which  I 
ventured  to  suggest  to  the  Colonial  Office  should  be  introduced  with  regard  to  the 
Colonies.  It  is  the  great  difficulty  which  arises  with  regard  to  foreign  judgments,  but 
it  ought  not  to  arise  with  regard  to  Colonial  judgments,  because  in  the  main  the  English 
principles  of  service  out  of  jurisdiction  have  been  adopted  by  nearly  every  Colony. 
There  are  a  few  points  on  which  we  differ,  but  it  seems  to  me  absurd  to  say  that  under 
the  English  law  you  may  serve  a  man  in  Australia  and  under  the  Australian  law  under 
similar  circumstances  you  may  serve  a  man  in  England,  and  that  in  neither  case  will 
the  judgment  be  recognised.  If  England  says  that  a  writ  may  issue  to  a  man  in 
Australia,  and  Australia  says  that  a  writ  may  issue  to  a  man  in  England,  there  should 
be  an  obligation  in  both  cases  to  appear  to  the  writ ;  and  directly  you  admit  that,  then  it 
follows  at  once  that  the  judgment  should  be  enforced.  I  have  warned  the  Conference 
as  to  this,  because  the  questions  that  are  being  discussed  before  you  to-day  raise  the 
whole  difficulty  which  is  so  often  being  argued  before  the  courts.  You  may  save  a  little 
time  in  going  to  chambers  to  argue  instead  of  having  to  bring  an  action,  but  you  will 
have  the  old  question  of  defences  raised ;  the  case  will  go  from  chambers  to  the 
Divisional  Court,  and  from  the  Divisional  Court  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  from  the 
Court  of  Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  so  you  will  find  yourselves  just  as  you  were 
before. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Not  at  all  by  this  Bill :  because  when  a  judgment  is  certified 
in  this  way,  you  must  remember  we  are  dealing  with  the  whole  Empire,  and  not  merely 
with  Scotland,  England  and  Ireland,  where  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  know  what  has  taken 
place,  but  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  enforcement  in  Queensland,  for  example,  of  a 
judgment  obtained  in  Canada. 
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Mr.  PIGGOTT.  All  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  I  think  the  principle  should  be 
considered,  whether  there  should  not  be  an  obligation  created  to  obey  a  writ  that  is 
served  out  of  the  jurisdiction  in  the  various  parts  of  Her  Majesty’s  Empire. 

The  PRESIDENT.  In  certain  cases  that  will  be  so  with  proper  limitations.  The 
judge  in  chambers  when  this  judgment  is  brought  before  him  will  see  that  there  are 
limitations,  and  will  ask  whether  they  have  been  complied  with. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  But  that  raises  this  difficulty,  that  if  you  have  a  different  law  in 
New  South  Wales  from  what  you  have  in  England,  the  judge  in  chambers  will  say,  By 
which  law  is  he  to  decide,  by  the  New  South  Wales  law  or  by  the  English  law  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  He  will  go  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  Act  passed  by  all 
the  Colonial  legislatures — the  whole  Empire  will  have  the  same  rules. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  The  validity  of  the  judgment  will  be  tested  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  writ  is  issued — the  mode  of  its  enforcement  will  be  by  the  law  of  the 
Colony. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  whole  object  is  to  show  that  the  defendant  has  been 
amenable  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Court,  and  that  would  be  certified  on  the 
judgment. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  The  point  is  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  judge  on 
any  question  arising  out  of  the  judgment.  Unless  you  limit  it  to  fraud,  you  at  once,  as 
Mr.  Piggott  points  out,  raise  the  whole  question  of  jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  you  ask  me  my  private  opinion,  I  would  not  limit  it  at 
all.  It  would  only  show  that  the  defendant  had  been  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  and  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  defending  the  action.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Downer  that  in  99  cases 
out  of  100 — I  would  rather  say  in  999  cases  out  of  1,000 — you  would  not  have  any 
case  in  which  the  defendant  would  raise  the  question  of  fraud. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  would  suggest  that  the  judgments  which  may  be 
enforced  might  include  more  than  mere  matters  of  money — might  include  “  any 
judgment  whereby  any  sum  of  money  is  made  payable  or  whereby  the  doing  or  forbearing 
to  do  any  act  other  than  the  payment  of  money”  is  required.  I  would  extend  it  to  that. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  that  might  be  done.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed 
upon  the  principle.  There  are  some  matters  of  detail  to  be  discussed,  and  if  Mr.  Jenkyns 
will  prepare  a  few  clauses  in  the  shape  of  resolutions  or  otherwise,  and  then  a  small 
sub-committee  of  lawyers  be  appointed  to  fight  it  out,  and  then  brought  up  before 
the  final  meeting  of  the  Conference,  that  would  be  the  best  course.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Appendix,  The  second  question  is  one  referring  to  Section  1 1.  Section  11  is  that  by  which  it 

P- 25-  is  proposed  to  extend  this  principle  to  orders  in  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Murton,  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Trade  is  here,  and  perhaps  the  Conference  will  be  willing  to 
hear  some  observations  from  him  first. 

Mr.  MURTON.  On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  I  may  state  their  view  of 
Clause  11  of  the  Bill.  The  clause  as  drawn  is  absolutely  compulsory  in  its  terms.  Any 
bankruptcy  order  made  by  a  colonial  court  shall  be  enforced  by  the  bankruptcy  Court 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  it  had  been  made 
by  the  court  here.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  clause.  Orders  in  Bankruptcy  are 
very  various  in  substance  and  effect,  and  are  not  limited  to  the  mere  payment  of  money, 
while  the  bankruptcy  systems  of  the  Colonies  are  different  from  each  other  and  from 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Yet  the  Bill  gives  no  discretion,  no  power  to  adapt  the 
procedure  of  the  court  here  to  such  varying  conditions.  That  is  the  real  objection  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  11th  clause  of  the  Bill  as  drawn.  There  might  be  both 
confusion  of  jurisdiction  and  confusion  of  procedure.  But  the  clause  is  capable  of  being 
easily  altered,  so  as  to  confer  upon  the  court  the  necessary  discretion  to  adapt  its  orders 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  case.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  read  a  section 
from  the  existing  Bankruptcy  Act  in  England,  which  tends  to  elucidate  the  alterations 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  desirable  in  the  clause  under  discussion. 
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Section  118  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  provides  that,  “  The  High  Court,  the  county 
courts,  the  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  every 
British  court  elsewhere  having  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  and  the  officers 
of  those  courts  respectively,  shall  severally  act  in  aid  of  and  be  auxiliary  to  each  other 
in  all  matters  of  bankruptcy,  and  an  order  of  the  court  seeking  aid,  with  a  request  to 
another  of  the  said  courts,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  enable  the  latter  court  to  exercise 
in  regard  to  the  matters  directed  by  the  order,  such  jurisdiction  as  either  the  court 
which  made  the  request  or  the  court  to  which  the  request  is  made,  could  exercise  in  regard 
to  similar  matters  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.”  That  embodies  substantially 
the  views  of  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  the  immediate  point  before  the  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  did 
raise  some  objections  in  the  letter  to  which  I  referred  of  April  the  20th,  having  taken 
legal  opinion,  are  now  in  favour  of  some  change  in  the  law,  and  are  in  favour  of  granting 
throughout  the  Empire  the  power  of  enforcing  orders  of  bankruptcy. 

Lord  STANLEY  OF  PRESTON.  Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  There  would  be  some  difficulty,  I  can  see,  about  that. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Have  the  Board  of  Trade  any  further  observations  to  make 
upon  that. 

Lord  STANLEY  OF  PRESTON.  I  do  not  think  at  the  present  stage  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  make  any  observation.  I  would  confine  myself  rather  to  the  general 
principle,  and  I  think  we  had  better  deal  with  the  matter  upon  the  draft  of  the  Bill  or 
by  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Perhaps  it  will  be  convenient  if  I  ask  Mr.  Jenkyns,  the 
Parliamentary  draftsman,  to  state  first  whether  he  has  any  objections  to  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  it  out,  because  that  may  assist  gentlemen  in  their 
observations. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  In  speaking  upon  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  been 
talking  with  Mr.  Ilbert,  who  has  just  come  from  India,  where  he  was  legal  member  of 
the  Viceroy’s  Council,  and  there  Imperial  Act  gives  to  the  Indian  Bankruptcy  Courts 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Empire.  They  want  very  much  to  alter  their  bankruptcy  law, 
and  they  have  been  unable  to  do  it,  because  they  would  give  up,  if  they  did  so,  the 
power  which  they  now  have  to  enforce  their  orders  over  the  Empire.  For  example,  if  a 
man  goes  bankrupt  in  Calcutta  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  vesting  order  made 
vesting  his  property  in  some  official  authority.  The  order  is  sent  over  to  Australia,  and 
is  in  force  there,  and  vests  the  property  in  Melbourne,  we  will  say,  in  the  official  trustee 
or  authority  (I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  title)  in  Calcutta.  The  points  which  have  arisen 
are,  I  think,  these  :  First  of  all,  on  the  declaration  of  a  man  being  bankrupt,  by  the  English 
law,  and  I  suppose  by  the  Colonial  law  too,  an  order  is  made  vesting  all  his  property  in 
some  official  authority.  Tn  Scotland,  I  think,  it  is  in  a  trustee  for  the  creditors;  in 
England  at  present,  it  is  in  an  official  receiver  first  and  then  in  a  trustee.  The  question 
is  what  effect  does  that  order  have  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Now  a  man  may 
carry  on  two  businesses — he  may  carry  on  one  business  in  London,  and  he  may  carry  on 
another  business  in  Sydney.  His  business  in  London  may  be  a  perfectly  solvent 
business  and  his  business  in  Sydney  may  be  a  bankrupt  business.  Suppose  he  goes 
bankrupt  in  Sydney,  is  all  his  London  property  to  be  vested  in  the  official  authority  at 
Sydney,  and  to  be  carried  over  to  Sydney  to  pay  the  creditors  there,  and  are  his 
creditors  in  London  to  go  over  to  Sydney  and  make  out  their  proofs  there.  Then  there 
is  another  question.  Supposing  a  man  goes  bankrupt  in  Sydney  and  in  London,  which 
court  is  to  have  the  general  control  of  the  proceedings  ?  In  connection  with  that,  I 
may  mention  that  the  English  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1883,  provided  as  follows  : — “If  in 
any  case  where  a  receiving  order  has  been  made  on  a  bankruptcy  petition  it  shall  appear 
to  the  court  by  which  such  order  was  made,  upon  an  application  by  the  official  receiver, 
or  any  creditor  or  other  person  interested,  that  a  majority  of  the  creditors  in  number 
and  value  are  resident  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland,  and  that  from  the  situation  of  the 
property  of  the  debtor  or  other  causes  his  estate  and  effects  ought  to  be  distributed 
among  the  creditors  under  the  Bankrupt  or  Insolvent  Laws  of  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
the  said  court  after  such  enquiry  as  to  it  shall  seem  fit,  may  rescind  the  receiving 
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order  and  stay  all  proceedings  on  or  dismiss  the  petition  upon  such  terms,  if  any, 
as  the  Court  may  think  fit.”  In  other  words,  the  court  here,  on  being  satisfied  that 
the  majority  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  in  value  are  resident  elsewhere,  may 
surrender  their  jurisdiction  and  leave  the  property  to  be  administered  in  some  other 
court.  Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  case  I  have  put  of  a  man  carrying  on 
business  in  London  and  Sydney,  the  court  here  would  think  that  all  the  estate 
ought  to  be  administered  here,  and  the  court  at  Sydney  on  the  other  hand  would 
think  it  ought  to  be  administered  at  Svdney,  and  therefore  at  once  there  is  a  conflict 
of  jurisdiction.  Then  there  is  another  point  which  I  think  ought  to  be  considered, 
and  that  is  the  discharge  of  the  bankrupt.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  court  in 
Sydney  in  the  case  I  have  put  may  take  one  view  of  the  bankrupt’s  conduct,  and 
the  Court  here  may  take  another  view  of  the  bankrupt’s  conduct ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  the  law  in  Sydney  may  be  more  lenient  or  more  strict  to  the  bankrupt  than  the  law 
here.  If  a  man  gets  his  discharge  in  Sydney,  is  that  to  relieve  him  from  liability  to  his 
debts  in  England  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gets  his  discharge  in  England,  is  that  to 
relieve  him  from  liability  to  his  debts  in  Sydney  ?  These  seem  to  be  the  points  upon 
which  the  difficulties  arise.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  against  the  principle  of 
reciprocal  aid  in  bankruptcy  proceedings.  I  believe  the  difficulties  can  all  be  got  over 
in  some  way  or  other,  but  they  are  difficulties ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  those  are  the 
points  to  be  considered.  Of  course  there  is  the  other  question  which  arises  also  upon 
the  judgments,  namely,  the  question  of  reciprocity. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  may  mention  that  a  very  difficult  question  arose  a  few  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  in  which  the  court  here  was 
applied  to,  I  do  not  know  the  technical  phrase  that  was  used,  but  a  trustee  was 
appointed  by  the  court  here.  The  application  was  made  in  Melbourne  and  a  conflict 
arose ;  whether  it  was  fairly  argued  out  or  whether  it  was  afterwards  compromised  or 
not,  I  do  not  know  :  probably  some  of  the  lawyers  in  London  may  know,  but  that  is  an 
exact  case  in  point. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  This  point  is  the  more  difficult,  because  there  are  so 
many  points  in  the  bankruptcy  law  which  are  not  settled.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  that  we  do  know  :  for  instance,  that  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  one  country  may  not 
in  another  country  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy  ;  but  which  court  has  paramount  jurisdiction 
in  bankruptcy  over  a  debtor,  that  has  never  been  decided,  and  I  doubt  if  anybody 
knows.  It  used  to  be  laid  down,  I  think,  as  a  principle  that  the  personal  property  of 
a  bankrupt  passed  to  his  trustee  wherever  it  was  situated,  that  is  supposing  he  was 
properly  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  which  made  him  bankrupt.  But 
there  is  a  question  which  is  constantly  arising.  A  man  carries  on  business  in  several 
parts  of  the  world  and  has  something  in  each  of  them,  and  in  each  of  them  he  is  adjudged 
bankrupt,  to  which  of  them  does  he  owe  allegiance,  and  which  of  the  courts  has 
jurisdiction  ?  It  may  be  that  the  court  where  he  is  resident  has  jurisdiction,  it  may  be 
that  every  court  where  he  has  property  or  assets  has  jurisdiction,  and  if  so,  there  is  a 
conflict  at  once.  I  do  not  know  that  anybod}^  knows  exactly  what  the  law  is.  I  think 
what  is  first  necessary  is  that  somebody  should  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  codify  the 
law. 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  agree  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  decide. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN.  Is  there  the  same  bankruptcy  law  throughout  all  the 
Australian  Colonies,  or  do  they  differ  in  some  respects  ? 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  They  differ  very  much.  I  believe  the  acts  of 
bankruptcy  in  Queensland  are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere,  that  is  to  say,  there  are 
not  so  many  loopholes  for  a  man  to  avoid  becoming  bankrupt. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  think  such  a  clause  would  not  be  acceptable  in 
Canada  at  all,  because  we  have  no  bankruptcy  law  there,  and  the  effect  might  be  to 
distribute  the  property  in  Canada  in  a  way  that  would  be  adverse  to  the  wishes  and 
decisions  of  the  courts  there. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Are  you  so  simple  and  happy  as  to  have  no  bankruptcy  law 
at  all  there  ? 
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Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  We  have  none. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Have  you  no  failures  in  the  Colony  1 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  There  are  plenty  of  failures,  it  is  a  sort  of 
process  very  difficult  to  describe,  it  differs  in  different  places.  In  Lower  Canada,  for 
instance,  instead  of  the  property  going  to  the  creditors,  there  is  execution  given  to  the 
Sheriff’  and  he  sells  for  the  benelit  of  all  the  creditors.  No  advantage  is  taken,  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  participating,  and  they  do  participate. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  creditors  have  to  come  in  and  prove  their  debts  before 
the  Sheriff  can  distribute. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  But  the  man  does  not  get  his  discharge  in  a 
given  time.  The  subject  of  bankruptcy  was  given  to  the  whole  dominion  by  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Canada,  and  there  is  a  disposition  generally  amongst  our  House  of  Commons 
particularly  against  the  bankruptcy  law,  they  do  not  want  it,  we  have  had  bankruptcy 
laws  introduced,  I  think,  twice,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  question,  the  operation  of  them 
was  not  satisfactory.  I  think  perhaps  the  better  course,  instead  of  appointing  an  assignee, 
would  have  been  to  have  appointed  an  officer  of  the  court  and  given  the  estate  over  to 
him.  A  great  deal  of  property  has  stuck  in  the  hands  of  the  assignee,  and  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and  a  great  loss,  the  debtor  has  got  his  discharge  when 
the  creditors  thought  he  should  not  have  got  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  was 
produced.  The  result  was  that  the  bankruptcy  laws  have  been  allowed  to  drop,  and  we 
have  not  had  a  bankruptcy  law  for  the  last  15  years. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  In  New  Zealand  we  have  had  an  annual  experience  of  it. 
We  are  continually  passing  a  Bankruptcy  Act  and  continually  repealing  it.  We  never 
can  get  the  lawyers  and  merchants  to  agree  what  a  bankruptcy  law  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  this 
provision.  I  do  not  think  it  is  one  that  would  work  as  it  stands. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  principle  or  to  the  clause,  because 
I  admit  that  this  clause  as  it  stands,  would  not  work  without  alteration  ? 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  I  will  shortly  say  what  I  mean.  I  can  understand,  as  Mr. 
Jenkynshas  said,  the  principle  that  the  property  of  the  insolvent  be  administered  in  the 
country  where  the  majority  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  value  reside.  That  seems 
upon  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  workable  provision,  and  the  way  in  which  it  could  be  worked 
would  be  by  applying  to  the  court  subject  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  lesser  number  of 
creditors  were  as  is  now  done  to  aid  that  court  which  had  jurisdiction  over  the  greater 
number  of  creditors.  But  would  that  be  sufficient  1  We  in  far-distant  Colonies  like 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  G,000  miles  distant  from  England,  have  firms  doing  business 
in  London  and  doing  business  at  the  Cape,  and  the  credit  given  to  the  firm  at  the  Cape 
is,  in  many  cases,  on  the  security  of  the  business  of  the  firm  in  that  Colony  ;  and 
in  many  cases,  I  should  say  that  in  England  it  is  the  same  way.  It  is  certainly, 
therefore,  an  unjust  thing  if  credit  is  given  upon  the  security  of  property  situated 
at  the  Cape,  that  in  England  a  larger  number  of  creditors,  both  larger  in  number 
and  value,  should  sweep  away  the  whole  of  that  property.  The  Cape  creditors 
might  probably  in  the  first  instance,  if  the  property  upon  which  they  gave  credit  were 
realised.,  get  10s.  in  the  pound ;  whereas  if  it  were  distributed  amongst  the  wffiole  body 
of  creditors  in  London  they  may  not  get  2 \d.  in  the  pound.  It  strikes  me  that 
that  is  an  unreasonable  provision.  I  should  be  very  much  in  favour  of  making  a 
provision  under  which  facilities  should  be  granted  to  the  officers  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  of  England  (where  there  had  also  been  an  insolvency  at  the  Cape)  to  deal 
with  the  property  there  ;  but,  as  I  understand,  the  present  bankruptcy  law  gives 
that  power.  I  remember  a  case  at  the  Cape  where  a  firm  carrying  on  business  there 
became  insolvent,  and  I  believe  they  were  also  adjudged  bankrupts  in  England.  An 
application  was  made  under  the  English  bankruptcy  law  to  the  court  at  the  Cape  to 
aid  the  official  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  the  official  receiver,  with  regard  to  the 
property  there,  and  it  became  a  question  as  to  which  order  had  priority  in  date  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  it  was  found  that  the  order  of  the  English  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
had  priority  of  date,  the  court  granted  the  order  aiding  the  official  receiver.  In. 
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that  case  he  took  possession  of  the  property.  I  thought  myself  at  the  time  that  it 
was  going  exceedingly  far  ;  but  the  court  acted  upon  the  English  bankruptcy  law, 
which,  they  held,  bound  every  portion  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  and  they  acted 
accordingly.  The  result  of  that  case  was  that  if  the  Cape  creditors  had  been  allowed 
to  deal  with  the  assets  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  they  would  have  got  a  far  better 
dividend  than  they  did.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  strong  principle  to 
introduce  into  our  law,  that  the  court  which  first  happens  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in 
bankruptcy  should  have  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  property  everywhere  all  over  the 
globe. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Imperial  Act  did  not  make  it  compulsory.  It  was  only 
to  enable  the  Colonial  court  to  exercise  in  regard  to  such  matters  such  jurisdiction  as 
they  could  exercise  within  their  own  Colony. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  Is  not  that  a  sufficient  safeguard  in  every  case  without  making 
it  compulsory  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  would  there  be  any  objection  to  the  Colonial  legislatures 
passing  a  section  something  like  this  which  we  find  in  the  Imperial  Act  ? 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  I  would  ask  whether  it  would  not  meet  the  objection  which  has 
just  been  made  if  the  court  of  the  Colony  in  which  the  assets  were  situated  which  the 
official  receiver  was  trying  to  get  at,  were  allowed  to  make  terms  on  behalf  of  the 
creditors  in  that  Colony,  that  is  to  say,  were  to  allow  them  to  prove  their  debts  there, 
and  allow  them  to  have  a  first  charge  upon  the  property  or  assets  in  that  Colony. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  then  it  is  a  question  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to 
get  all  the  dividends  they  could  out  of  the  assets  in  that  Colony. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  would  be  an  entire  change  in  the  law. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Are  they  to  get  all  the  dividends  they  can  out  of  the  assets 
in  the  Colony,  because,  as  Mr.  Upington  has  pointed  out,  the  Colonial  creditors  might 
get  105.  in  the  pound  out  of  the  assets  in  the  colony,  whereas  if  the  English  creditors 
were  to  have  the  whole  the  Colonial  creditors  might  not  get  2 d.  Are  you  to  pay  in 
full  the  creditors  in  the  Colony,  and  merely  apply  any  surplus  to  the  other  creditors  ? 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  You  might  do  what  the  court  considers  fair. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN.  How  would  that  apply  to  Canada  ? 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  if  we  agree  upon  the  principle,  that  any  Act 
should  be  drawn  in  the  way  we  have  suggested  with  regard  to  Colonial  judgments,  that 
is  to  say,  that  it  should  only  apply  to  such  Colonies  as  desire  to  have  it,  then  Canada  of 
course  would  not  be  desirous  to  have  it.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  reciprocity  at 
present  is  to  draw  the  Bill  and  then  make  it  by  Order  apply  to  such  Colonies  as  passed 
similar  legislation. 


Mr.  UPINGTON.  We  have  a  special  bankruptcy  law  of  our  own,  differing 
materially  from  the  English,  for  instance,  we  have  no  Official  Receiver,  or  Official 
Assignee  at  all.  The  trustee  in  bankruptcy  is  elected  by  the  majority  in  number  and 
value  of  the  creditors. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  change  in  the  law  in  this  respect  would  not  be  of 
much  effect  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  something  in  the  nature  of  a  Declaratory 
Act,  declaring  what  the  law  is — it  is  a  very  vexed  question — the  law  no  doubt  is  quite 
certain  if  we  could  only  know  what  it  is,  but  until  it  is  determined  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  we  do  not  know  what  it  is — a  declaratory  law  would  be  very  difficult  to  frame, 
but  if  that  were  done  it  would  be  simple  enough — there  would  be  less  difficulty  in 
carrying  it  out. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  to  frame  a  code.  I  have  looked 
through  the  whole  law  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  only  one  doubtful  point, 
the  perfect  operation  of  the  discharge.  Till  that  is  settled  you  have  the  difficulty  as  to 
the  right  of  proof — a  creditor  may  go  and  prove  over  in  the  Colony  and  get  his  105., 
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while  another  creditor  may  not — that  is  the  initial  difficulty — to  define  the  right  of 
proof  when  the  discharge  does  not  operate  universally. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  I  think  the  following  is  a  case  which  often  arises — I  have 
known  the  case  to  occur  myself — a  person  becomes  bankrupt  in  one  of  the  Colonies — 
he  possesses  funds  in  England — he  has  no  creditors  in  England — there  is  great  difficulty 
in  getting  the  money  transferred  to  the  officer  in  whom  is  vested  the  bankrupt’s  estate 
when  he  has  become  bankrupt.  Some  facilities  might  be  given  in  such  a  case  as  that. 
It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  Colonies. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Surely  that  case  would  exactly  come  under  Section  118  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  because  the  Courts  in  this  country  would  be  enabled  to  deal  with 
the  property  that  there  was  in  this  country,  just  as  if  they  were  exercising  Imperial 
jurisdiction — they  would  be  able  in  that  case  to  pass  over  the  property  to  the  creditors 
in  the  Colony. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Even  before  that  Act  the  Imperial  Courts  recognised 
the  title  of  the  Colonial  trustee  or  assignee. 

The  PRESIDENT.  And  this  would  apply  to  every  Court. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  Mr.  Upington  spoke  of  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  London,  to 
put  the  whole  property  under  the  control  of  a  person  in  London.  We  have  found  one  or 
two  cases  of  that  sort  in  Victoria.  We  usually  have  a  very  great  deal  of  unpleasantness 
in  our  Colony,  because  we  find  even  amongst  our  own  official  assignees  a  sort  of  maxim,  or 
rather  a  sort  of  conclusion,  which  they  have  come  to,  in  Melbourne,  that  when  an  estate 
gets  into  the  hands  of  the  official  assignee  there  the  creditors  never  get  anything ;  but 
that  when  the  estate  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  official  assignee  in  London  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  expect  that  the  estate  in  Melbourne  or  in  the  other  Colonies  would  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  careful  manner  as  it  would  be  by  the  local  creditors.  If  the  law  is 
altered  I  think  some  arrangement  might  be  made  by  which  under  the  authority  of  a 
local  committee — a  committee  of  creditors,  such  as  we  have  in  Melbourne  for  instance, 
under  our  own  Bankruptcy  law,  should  be  appointed  to  control  to  some  extent  and 
direct  the  operations  of  the  agent  in  Melbourne  of  the  official  assignee  or  receiver  in 
London.  I  throw  out  the  suggestion  merely  in  order  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  Bill 
drafted,  the  Committee  may  consider  that  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  (to  Mr.  Service).  There  is  now  no  official  assignee  in  England 
— the  whole  principle  is  altered.  Probably  the  case  you  are  referring  to  took  place 
before  the  last  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Mr.  MURTON.  The  same  abuses  to  which  the  speaker  referred  existed  in  England 
in  perhaps  an  exaggerated  form  in  the  case  of  trustees  under  liquidations.  That  was 
the  chief  reason  why  the  last  Act,  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1883,  was  passed — the 
principle  of  which  was  to  interpose  between  the  creditors  and  the  estate,  an  official 
administration  of  the  estate  so  long  as  the  creditors  choose  that  that  official  adminis¬ 
tration  shall  continue,  and  at  all  times  an  official  supervision  and  control  by  means  of  a 
public  department  responsible  to  Parliament.  At  a  certain  date  after  the  receiving 
order,  made  upon  a  petition  which  is  the  initial  step,  the  creditors  hold  a  first  meeting, 
and  if  they  choose,  appoint  their  own  trustee  and  thenceforth  he,  acting  under  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inspection  of  the  creditors,  takes  possession  of  the  assets  and  distributes  them 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  If  the  creditors  do  not  choose  to  appoint  their 
own  trustee  the  official  receiver,  who  is  an  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  becomes 
trustee  from  the  moment  of  adjudication.  He  is  also  trustee  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs 
from  any  cause. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  It  is  the  same  with  us. 

Mr.  MURTON.  Then  he  distributes  the  assets  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  but  there  are  ample  safeguards  introduced  throughout  the  Act  for  a  very 
prompt  distribution  of  the  assets,  and  the  abuses  you  alluded  to  certainly  do  not  now 
exist. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  wish  you  would  look  up  ftt  your  convenience  the  date  of  th$ 
Oriental  Bank  Inquiry, 
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Mr.  MURTON.  That  was  a  winding  np  case  of  a  public  company.  It  was  not  a 
bankruptcy  case. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  As  far  as  that  applies  to  the  realisation  of  property  in  distant 
places  it  comes  to  the  same  thing — the  object  in  both  cases  is  to  realise  the  assets  in  any 
particular  locality  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  creditors,  and  1  think  you  may  say  the 
same  principle  would  apply  in  dealing  with  cases  under  the  bankruptcy  law. 

The  PRESIDENT.  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  difficult  subject,  still  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  are  approaching  a  point.  Perhaps  Mr.  Jenkyns  would  draw  up  some  clauses 
which  might  be  submitted  to  a  small  committee  of  the  Conference,  I  take  it  we  are 
agreed  upon  this,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  a  debtor  has  property  in  one 
country,  that  the  creditors  in  that  country  should  receive  their  dividend  out  of  that 
property  before  the  creditors  in  another  country  or  colony.  (No,  no).  Yes,  but  if  there 
is  no  property  in  the  particular  colony  or  country  you  must  be  able  to  attach  that 
property  which  there  is  in  another  colony  or  country  to  satisfy  first  the  creditors  of  the 
country  or  the  colony  where  the  property  is. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  That  might  operate  very  unjustly.  You  might  have  a 
creditor  in  one  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  the  goods  representing  the  bankrupt’s 
property  might  have  been  supplied  from  England  ;  they  belong  to  the  English  creditor 
equitably,  but  the  Australian  creditors  would  get  the  entire  benefit  of  them  in  priority 
to  the  English  creditor — the  difficulty  is  to  trace  the  assets. 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS.  As  a  rule  the  debtors  out  there  are  indebted  to  English 
creditors. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  formulate  this  matter  it  might  be  worth  while  (and  1  do  not  suppose  the  Colonists 
would  object  to  the  English  Parliament  passing  a  declaratory  law  upon  the  subject, 
because  they  have  frequently  assumed  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy)  to  declare  first  of  all 
what  Courts  had  authority  over  the  property  of  debtors,  and  if  it  appeared,  as  it 
certainly  would,  that  two  or  three  Courts  had  concurrent  jurisdiction,  then  it  could  be 
settled  by  a  declaratory  provision,  which  of  the  adjudications  should  be  the  superior,  or 
if  two  or  three  should  run  concurrently  then  also  to  deal  with  the  question  of  whether 
it  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  joint  or  separate  estate.  Until  these 
principles  are  settled  any  Act  allowing  an  appeal  from  one  Court  to  another  for  aid  would 
not  tend  to  simplify  the  matter,  but  on  the  contrary  would  tend  to  greater  confusion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  these  questions  are  generally  settled  by  reference  to  arbitration. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  could  hardly  come  to  any  conclusion  to-day.  We  might 
have  some  clauses  prepared  which  should  be  referred  to  the  same  Committee. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  This  relates  I  presume  only  as  between  England  and  the 
Colonies,  not  to  the  Colonies  amongst  themselves,  because  in  bankruptcy  law  the 
Colonies  have  separate  jurisdiction.  Victoria  does  not  acknowledge  Tasmania,  and 
Tasmania  does  not  acknowledge  Victoria.  In  a  case  not  very  long  ago  a  bankrupt  in 
Tasmania  went  over  to  Victoria — the  Victoria  Courts  refused  to  recognise  him  in  any 
shape  or  way,  and  he  was  sued  in  Victoria,  and  judgment  obtained  in  Victoria,  and  the 
debtor’s  estate  had  to  be  arranged  in  some  way  or  another  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors 
in  Victoria.  This  proposed  Bill  I  presume  merely  relates  as  between  England  and  the 
Colonies — not  as  between  the  Colonies  amongst  themselves. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  something  more  sweeping 
than  that.  I  should  have  thought  that  in  a  Conference  like  this,  consisting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  they  might  hit  on  a  way  of  making  some  kind  of 
arrangement  amongst  themselves. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  think  there  is  less  difficulty  inter-colonially  than  there  is 
between  England  and  the  Colonies.  As  far  as  I  understand,  the  matter  is  so  surrounded 
with  difficulties  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  surmount  them. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  shall  have  a  further  opportunity  of  discussing  it.  If 
clauses  are  drawn  up  we  shall  have  a  basis  of  discussion. 
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The  third  point  that  we  referred  to  was  the  re -sealing  of  probate, 
special  observation  to  be  made  upon  that  ? 


Is  there  any  Appendix, 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  No,  1  do  not  think  so.  I  think  these  subjects  would 
both  come  together. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  With  regard  to  probates  and  the  President’s  reference  to  Victoria, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Victorian  Act  has  only  just  been  passed,  and  we  have  no 
experience  of  its  working  ;  but  we  based  it  upon  the  Acts  already  in  force  in  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia.  Their  experience  of  its 
working  was  sufficiently  good  to  warrant  our  adopting  it. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  have  the  provision,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  legislation. 


Mr.  DOWNER.  The  inconvenience  that  is  suggested  with  regard  to  the  difficulty 
about  sending  the  original  is  of  course  susceptible  of  easy  remedy. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  some  officials  at  Somerset 
House ;  we  went  into  it  very  carefully,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  existing 
system  was  as  cheap,  as  speedy,  and  as  effectual  as  it  could  possibly  be,  and  that  it 
could  not  possibly  be  simplified  ;  and  therefore  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  that  clause 
should  be  cut  out,  because  nothing  could  be  simpler,  or  cheaper,  or  more  effectual  than 
the  present  process.  The  exemplification  is  sent  over  from  the  Colony,  and  is  a  simple 
matter  of  form  ;  it  is  re-sealed  at  Somerset  House.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  that. 
I  will  not  now  go  into  details,  but  I  have  satisfied  myself  upon  the  subject. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  The  reverse  is  not  true  at  all  as  regards  the 
Colony  ;  we  are  obliged  to  take  out  separate  letters  of  administration. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Under  what  law  is  it  ? 


Mr.  PIGGOTT.  It  is  under  no  law  at  all,  it  is  the  practice  in  Somerset  House. 
There  are  Scotch  and  Irish  Probate  Acts,  but  that  is  all.  It  is  practically  adopting  the 
principles  which  have  been  laid  down  by  the  courts. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  In  the  provinces  of  Canada,  even  for  a  few  shares 
in  a  bank  belonging  to  an  estate  in  England,  the  executor  is  obliged  to  take  out  letters  of 
probate,  and  in  that  way  is  put  to  great  expense.  Local  legislation  may  be  necessary, 
but  in  Canada  just  now  the  inconvenience  is  very  serious,  because  even  for  the  transfer 
of  a  few  shares  in  a  bank  where  there  is  a  will  in  England,  they  have  to  get  out  a  fresh 
probate  at  considerable  expense. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  You  have  to  get  a  fresh  proof  here  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  It  is  a  re-proof  of  the  will  here. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  Yes,  but  it  is  purely  formal.  The  exemplification  is  produced. 
I  think  that  the  practice  has  grown  up  in  consequence  of  the  decisions  of  the  court 
under  Section  73  of  the  Probate  Act.  They  have  reduced  the  contentious  into  non- 
contentious  business. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Have  there  to  be  fresh  affidavits  ? 

Mi\  PIGGOTT.  I  think  there  is  a  small  affidavit.  But  it  is  a  very  simple  and 
very  cheap  procedure  ;  I  think  that  the  expense  only  amounts  to  about  Si.  or  4 1. 

Mr.  UP1NGTON.  What  do  you  say  to  this  ?  Supposing  that  a  person  having 
his  property  in  one  of  the  Colonies  returns  to  London,  and  has  no  property  here  at  all, 
the  whole  of  his  property  being  in  the  Colonies,  makes  a  will  here  and  dies,  having 
appointed  his  executors  here,  where  is  the  probate  duty  payable  ? 
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Mr.  PIGGOTT.  There  would  be  no  occasion  to  prove  the  will  here  at  all ;  the 
will  would  simply  be  proved  in  the  Colony.  It  would  be  proved  in  the  country  where 
the  property  is,  and  there  is  no  probate  duty  payable  here. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  so. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  1  have  been  told  that  when  they  passed  the  Act  of 
Western  Australia  they  took  it  from  the  English  Act  of  1876. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  I  know  something  about  these  matters,  but  I  never  came  across  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  At  another  meeting  we  had  perhaps  better  have  someone  here 
from  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  on  this  point.  This  point  seems  to  be  a  new 
one.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  Colonies  have  felt  the  disadvantage  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  either  as  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  or 
as  between  the  Colonies  themselves. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  mentioned,  Sir,  that  we  had. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Four  or  live  of  us  have. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  Representations  have  been  made  to  the  representatives  of 
New  Zealand  on  this  subject,  and  I  think  that  Sir  Dillon  Bell  is  specially  entrusted 
with  it.  By  the  next  meeting  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  what  the  real  condition  of 
things  is. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  There  is  great  difficulty  with  us  in  Canada, 
but  it  might  be  disposed  of  by  local  legislation.  If  Mr.  Piggott  is  right  in  his  assertion 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  necessary  here,  then  I  should  certainly  say  that  the  rest  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  respect  could  be  disposed  of  locally. 

The  PRESIDENT.  There  is  some  question  about  the  probate  duty,  I  believe. 
Perhaps  Sir  Francis  Bell  will  kindly  state  what  it  is. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  The  question  that  we  all  desire  to  bring  before  the 
Imperial  Government  is  one  that  is  raised  by  the  Colonial  Registers  Act  of  1883. 
Under  that  Act  it  is  provided  that  upon  the  death  of  a  shareholder  whose  shares  are  on 
the  Colonial  Register  his  shares  are,  for  the  purpose  of  the  British  stamp  duties,  to  be 
deemed  part  of  his  estate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  probate  must  be  taken  out  in  the 
same  way  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  principal  English  Register.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  is,  that  if  a  person  resident  in  a  colony  becomes  the  owner  of  shares  in  an 
English  company,  but  is  registered  on  the  Colonial  Register,  his  will  must  be  proved  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  the  colony.  Although,  therefore,  the  deceased  was  domiciled 
in  the  colony,  and  acquired  his  shares  there,  and  such  shares  only  stood  on  the  Colonial 
Register,  they  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  estate  situate  in  this  country,  and  although  he 
may  not  have  had  any  other  property  in  this  country  whatever,  his  representatives  are 
still  put  to  the  delay  and  expense  of  taking  out  probate  here.  This  not  only  imposes  a 
double  duty,  but  when  the  value  of  the  shares  is  small,  as  often  happens,  the  law 
expenses  involved  are  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  that  value.  The  death  must  be 
proved,  and  a  copy  of  the  will,  verified  by  a  notary,  must  be  exhibited  ;  the  will  must 
be  shown  to  have  been  executed  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  Colony ;  a  power 
of  attorney  must  come  home  with  evidence  to  justify  the  attorney  in  making  an  affidavit 
that  the  deceased  had  no  other  property  in  England  but  the  shares  ;  the  attorney 
must  be  satisfied  as  to  whether  the  deceased  left  a  widow  or  children,  and  as  to  his 
domicile  and  nationality ;  and  a  multiplicity  of  legal  difficulties  arise.  The  general  effect 
is,  that  while  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  shareholder  are  involved  in  great 
expense,  the  Imperial  revenue  derives  but  little,  if  any,  benefit  at  all ;  and  if  the  sub¬ 
section  of  the  Act  remains  as  it  is,  the  Colonists  will  not  think  of  having  anything  to  do 
with  shares  if  they  are  placed  upon  Colonial  Registers,  and  the  very  purpose  of  the  Act 
,  will  be  frustrated.  I  propose  to  bring  before  the  Conference  a  memorandum  on  this 
subject. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  understand  that  there  has  been  some  correspondence  with 
the  Treasury,  and  I  rather  gather  that  some  concession  has  been  made,  but  to  that 
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I  should  not  like  to  pledge  myself.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  let  us  have  that 
memorandum. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  will  have  the  memorandum  printed  and  distributed. 
The  companies  whose  interests  are  involved  in  this  matter,  and  upon  whose  request  the 
Colonial  Begister  Act  was  passed,  have  a  capital  exceeding  52,000,000/.  sterling,  and 
the  amount  now  standing  on  the  Colonial  Registers  is  something  like  5,000,000/.  ;  so 
that  the  amount  involved  in  the  matter  is  very  large. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  I  think,  to  say  that  we  all  support  Sir 
Dillon  Bell.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  this  matter  will  be  formally  brought  up  again,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  make  some  statement  with  regard  to  the 
Treasury  view.  I  think  we  have  now  gone  through  the  substance  of  this  Bill.  Has 
anyone  any  further  observation  to  make  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  I  have  one  or  two  very  short  observations  to  make  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Colonial  judgments,  and  the  execution  of  process.  With  regard  to  the 
Fugitive  Offenders  Act,  a  great  difficulty  we  feel  is  that  the  law  requires  that  the 
original  warrant  should  be  exhibited  before  the  prisoner  can  be  removed.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  enabling  warrants  sent  by  cable  to 
be  used  and  to  be  enforced.  According  to  the  existing  law,  a  provisional  warrant  can 
issue  if  the  magistrate  is  satisfied.  I  have  had  many  cases  of  this  class,  and  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  the  matter.  If  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  that  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  to  justify  him  in  issuing  a  warrant  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  issue  it 
under  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Colony,  he  can  issue  a  warrant.  Now  and  then 
you  might  come  across  a  magistrate  who  has  very  peculiar  notions.  Sometimes  he  will 
act  improperly  in  issuing  a  warrant,  and  sometimes  he  will  act  improperly  in  refusing  to 
issue  a  warrant.  He  may  say,  “  No,  I  must  have  the  original  warrant.  I  have  no 
sufficient  proof  before  me.”  We  know  many  cases  in  which  the  offence  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  a  few  hours  before  the  man  sets  foot  on  board  the  steamer  to  go  to  the  Cape. 
A  cable  message  comes  out  that  he  is  on  board.  The  original  warrant  is  delayed  three 
weeks,  and  the  result  is  that  great  difficulty  sometimes  arises.  It  is  a  matter  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  Imperial  Government  whether  some  change  might  be  made  in  the 
system,  which  would  be  effective  for  the  purposes  of  justice. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Might  I  suggest  that  you  would  kindly  before  another 
meeting  discuss  the  question  with  Mr.  Bramston,  because  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
consideration  of  this  question  ;  and  then  we  might  bring  it  up  in  a  paper,  which  I  will 
have  printed  and  circulated.  It  is  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  Thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  suggestion. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  foreign  Judgments  that  may 
possibly  be  considered  soon  by  the  Foreign  Office.  It  is  very  possible  that  within  a 
short  time  treaties  may  be  entered  into  between  England  and  foreign  countries,  and 
I  think  that,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  are  here,  it  would  be  very  advisable 
that  they  should  express  their  opinion  as  to  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  be  bound, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  proper  term,  by  such  treaties.  It  would  certainly  simplify  the 
matter  if  they  were  to  express  their  opinion  upon  the  point. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  We  should  want  to  know  what  the  treaties  were. 


After  a  short  adjournment  the  Earl  of  Onslow  took  the  Chair. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  Gentlemen, — You  have  had  papers  laid  before  you  Appendix, 
respecting  the  subject  of  preservation  of  life  at  sea.  That  subject  has,  I  think,  been  No.  49, 
principally  taken  up  by  the  Government  of  Victoria,  and  it  has  also  been  commented  0 
upon  by  the  respresentatives  from  Queensland  and  Tasmania.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  large  subject,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  ought  to  take  up  very  much  of  our  time  ; 
but  it  is  one  upon  which,  no  doubt,  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  degree  of 
uniformity ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  British  bottoms  trading  in  Australian  seas 
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exceeds  that  of  any  other  Colony  or  country,  it  is  easily  understood  that  the  legislation 
of  the  Mother  Country  would  naturally  guide  that  of  the  Colonies.  We  know  that  on 
the  best  lines  of  steamers  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  going  to  South  Africa  and  to 
Australia,  the  terms  which  it  is  sought  to  enforce  upon  all  steamers  are  already  in 
operation.  Life  belts,  or  jackets,  are  provided  in  every  berth,  and  the  most  approved 
means  of  lowering  lifeboats  rapidly  is  adopted  on  board  those  vessels.  With  regard  to 
the  legislation  of  this  country  on  the  subject,  it  has  hitherto  always  been  based  on  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels,  and  not  on  the  number  of  souls  carried  on  board.  1  understand 
that  the  desire  is  that  in  any  general  legislation  upon  the  subject  the  basis  to  be  taken 
should  be,  not  the  tonnage,  but  the  number  of  passengers  and  crew  carried.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  proposed  by  the  Humane  Society  of  Victoria  that  rafts  should  be  carried 
on  ships  carrying  more  than  150  passengers,  in  addition  to  lifeboats.  At  the  present 
time  the  English  law  provides  for  the  substitution  of  rafts  for  boats,  where  only  a  small 
number  of  passengers  are  carried.  The  object,  as  I  understand,  of  the  assimilation  of 
the  law,  is  in  order  that  a  vessel  entered  at  one  port,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
Colony  which  are  in  force  at  the  port  from  which  it  issues  should  not  be  able  immediately 
by  entering  another  port,  to  escape  those  laws  and  so  evade  responsibility. 

You  will  observe  from  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  you  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  the 
Leport  of  the  Loyal  Commission,  which  was  appointed  to  consider  this  subject  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  Members  of  the  Conference.  I  would  suggest  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Government  have  undertaken  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  a  Committee,  the  report 
which  will  be  taken  down  by  the  shorthand  writers  of  the  proceedings  this  afternoon 
should  be  handed  in  as  an  appendix  for  the  consideration  of  that  Committee,  so  that  they 
may  have  before  them  the  views  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  Colonies  ;  and 
perhaps  the  gentlemen  here  present,  before  they  leave  this  country,  in  case  the  matter 
should  not  be  dealt  with  before  that  time,  will  be  good  enough  to  leave  the  views  of 
themselves  and  their  governments  with  their  Agents-General,  or  with  such  other  persons 
as  they  may  designate,  who  will  be  able  to  appear  before  the  Committee  as  witnesses 
and  express  their  views. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,  who  is  the  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade  here,  will 
like  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  this  subject ;  and  there  is  also  Baron  de  Worms  who 
wishes  to  express  to  you  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  the  unfortunate  disaster  to 
the  c;  Kapunda,”  upon  which  he  thinks  certain  regulations  might  be  made  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence  in  the  future.  Therefore  I  will  call  upon  those  two  gentlemen  to 
address  the  Conference. 

Lord  STANLEY  OF  PBESTON.  Gentlemen, — I  think  Lord  Onslow  has  so  fully 
explained  the  position  that  there  is  not  much  for  me  to  say.  But  there  has  been,  as  we 
know  from  this  paper  which  we  have  before  us,  a  great  desire  expressed  in  several 
quarters  that  there  should  be  some  assimilation  of  the  rules  and  the  laws  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  Empire  with  regard  to  these  questions  of  the  precautions  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  life  at  sea.  That  has  notably  taken  form  in  a  desire  which  has  been 
expressed,  I  believe,  on  the  part  of  Victoria  that  this  subject  should  be  considered  at 
this  Conference. 

The  position  of  affairs,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  this  :  For  some  time  past  it 
has  been  felt  that  the  scale  for  boats,  and  the  other  regulations  which  lay  down  what 
appliances  are  required  to  be  carried  on  board  passenger  and  other  ships  have  become 
from  force  of  circumstances  obsolete.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  obvious  that  the  proportion 
of  boats  to  tonnage  which  may  have  been  good  20  or  30  years  ago  is  out  of  date  now — 
(hear,  hear) — and  to  attempt  to  apply  that  scale  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case  would  lead  probably  to  great  errors.  My  naval  friend 
behind  me,  Sir  Digby  Murray,  who  has  sailed  in  ships  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  having 
served  both  in  the  navy  and  in  the  mercantile  marine  in  command  of  ships,  and  who 
is  now  one  of  our  professional  advisers  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  correct  me  later  on 
if  I  am  wrong  ;  this  is  almost  self-evident,  that  there  is  no  use  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
danger)  in  loading  a  ship  with  a  number  of  boats  which  when  carried,  she  either  has  no 
means  of  lowering  in  time,  or  has  not  sufficient  hands  really  to  navigate.  (Hear,  hear.) 
W e  have  had  a  small  committee  of  some  of  our  principal  marine  officers  who  have  been 
preparing  a  report  which  was  to  have  been  laid  before  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the 
question  of  the  loss  of  life  at  sea.  Their  report  has  necessarily  gone  into  other  subjects, 
such  as  need  not  all  come  under  our  notice  to-day.  But  this  comes  out  strongly  ;  that 
you  must  consider  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case ;  that  you  must  consider  the 
class  of  ship  with  which  you  are  dealing ;  and  the  nature  of  the  voyage  in  which  she  is 
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engaged  ;  and  that  rules  which  may  be  perfectly  good  and  applicable  in  one  case  are  a 
positive  disadvantage  in  another.  You  do  not  want  to  lumber  up  a  ship  with  a  number 
of  boats  which  she  cannot  properly  carry  or  you  may  incur  some  risk  of  stability.  You 
do  not  on  the  other  hand  want  to  have  a  large  number  of  boats  provided  unless  they 
really  do  lead  to  the  preservation  of  life.  It  seems  to  some  of  us  at  all  events  that  if  we 
start  with  the  idea  that  provision  is  to  be  made  for  boat  accommodation  for  all  the 
passengers  and  all  the  persons  carried  on  board  you  must  combine  with  it  some  very 
material  considerations  of  equipment  and  so  forth.  In  other  words  it  is  no  use  putting 
people  into  the  boats  if  you  have  no  means  of  keeping  them  alive  after  they  are  there. 
Similarly  as  regards  life  belts.  Some  years  ago  when  a  German  ship,  the  “  Schiller,” 
was  lost  on  the  Scilly  Islands  a  number  of  the  passengers  had  on  life  belts,  but  owing 
to  the  cold  and  partly  owing  to  the  belts  shifting  and  so  forth,  a  large  number  were 
drowned,  notwithstanding  the  life-saving  apparatus  with  which  they  had  been  properly 
supplied.  All  these  are  things  which  you  will  have  to  take  into  consideration.  Our 
Committee  divide  the  traffic  that  you  have  to  deal  with  into  the  following  heads  : 
(1)  Excursion  vessels  making  short  voyages;  (2)  Home  trade  and  coasters;  (3). 
Mediterranean  trade ;  (4)  Trade  to  the  East,  Australia,  and  South  America ;  (5)  Trade 
m  the  North  Atlantic ;  and  (6)  Miscellaneous  cargo  vessels  generally.  To  all  those  they 
thought  there  ought  to  be  some  difference  of  scale  applied.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking 
the  provisions  of  the  mercantile  marine  as  they  exist,  in  the  first  two  classes,  the 
excursion  vessels  and  the  home  traders,  the  apparatus  of  the  boats  as  it  is  provided  now 
is  actually  in  excess,  by  a  considerable  per  centage,  of  that  which  is  required  by  law : 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  trade,  speaking  generally,  it  is  again  more  than  sufficient.  For 
short  passage  vessels  no  doubt  something  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  appliances  which 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  an  ocean-going  steamer.  Small  apparatus,  such  as  life-belts, 
and  so  on,  might  well  be  supplied  to  those  vessels,  acting  upon  the  general  principle 
that  if  they  could  preserve  life  for  a  few  hours,  persons  would  then  be  enabled,  being  in 
the  track  of  other  ships,  to  be  picked  up  and  their  lives  would  be  saved.  That  would 
probably  not  be  wholly  applicable  to  ships  making  long  passages,  and  especially  to  those 
which  were  out  of  some  common  track  of  navigation.  But  speaking  generally  there 
seems  to  be  a  desire  that  the  appliances  with  which  vessels  of  the  mercantile  marine  are 
fitted  should  be  sufficient  at  all  events  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  or  at  least  to  give 
people  a  chance,  even  if  the  chance,  from  circumstances  of  weather  or  from  starvation, 
or  from  other  causes,  becomes  in  the  end  unavailing. 

I  do  not  profess  to  go  into  this  question  as  an  expert ;  I  can  only  tell  you  how  the 
considerations  present  themselves  to  our  minds.  We  do  feel  an  interest,  in  common 
with  our  Colonial  friends,  in  all  these  matters  which  concern  the  great  shipping  trade  of 
our  country,  and  we  consider  that  these  are  matters  with  regard  to  which,  if  wre  can 
proceed  upon  a  common  basis,  it  would  be  very  wise  and  very  expedient  to  do  so. 

As  regards  the  increase  of  the  number  of  rafts,  I  think  that  the  last  Bill 
which  was  drafted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  which,  owing  to  circumstances  in 
Parliament  could  not  come  forward,  included  amongst  its  provisions  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  certain  number  of  rafts,  if  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  some 
of  the  boat  accommodation.  It  was  felt  that  that  was  at  all  events  a  direction 
in  which  something  might  be  done.  All  these  are  essentially  matters  of  detail, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  must  essentially  be  worked  out  by  experts.  We  intend  at 
present  to  have  a  Parliamentary  Committee  if  we  can  get  one  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  not,  we  must  deal  with  the  matter  in  some  other  way  ;  but  we  intend  as 
soon  as  possible  to  have  an  enquiry  upon  this  matter  which  shall  be  full,  and  so  far  as  can 
be  exhaustive  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  take  a  more  practical  step  than  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  Colonies  concerned  who  may  wish  to 
do  so,  either  to  tender  such  viva  voce  evidence  as  they  may  think  fit  before  the  Committee, 
or  perhaps  (which  may  be  more  convenient  to  them)  to  have  placed  in  writing  that 
which  may  generally  speaking  be  taken  as  the  view  of  their  Colony.  I  think  that  in 
that  way  we  shall  best  see  how  the  general  opinion  tends. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  going  in  advance  of  public 
opinion  in  this  matter.  It  is  very  well  to  lay  down  by  law  what  precautions  shall  be 
taken  ;  but  it  is  another  thing,  as  unfortunately  we  know  too  often,  to  see  that  they  are 
kept  up  ;  and  if  we  lay  down  extreme  or  onerous  regulations,  then  I  fear  that  the  result 
would  not  be  so  good  as  if  we  do  that  which  common  sense  and  common  feeling  at  once 
demand. 

Those,  gentlemen,  are  the  suggestions  that  I  humbly  lay  before  you.  I  hope  that  in 
the  discussion  which  may  take  place  we  may  receive  practical  and  valuable  hints,  and  I 
assure  you  that  at  all  times  I  and  those  who  act  with  me  shall  be  most  ready  to  consider 
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to  the  utmost  of  our  power  any  suggestions  which  may  be  made  in  furtherance  of  the 
object  in  which  we  are  in  common  engaged.  (Cheers.) 

Baron  HENRY  DE  WORMS.  Gentlemen, — The  only  remark  that  I  have  to 
offer  upon  this  question  arises  out  of  the  late  disaster  between  the  “  Ada  Melmore” 
and  the  “  Kapunda.”  Of  course,  I  cannot  go  into  any  of  the  details  of  that  case 
because  the  Board  of  Trade  have  now  decided  to  prosecute  the  Master  of  the  “  Ada 
Melmore,”  and  therefore  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place  for  us  to  discuss  the  incidents 
which  led  to  that  unfortunate  shipwreck.  But  what  I  have  to  say  is  this,  that  in 
consequence  of  a  question  that  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  I  had  to  look  into 
the  whole  matter  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  single  women  are  locked  in  their 
compartments  on  board  emigrant  ships.  This  is  a  question  which  essentially  concerns 
the  Colonies,  because  it  does  not  come  under  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  it  is  not  under  the 
Regulation  of  the  Passengers  Act,  but  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Crown  Agents 
for  the  Colonies.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  allowing  the  compart¬ 
ments  in  which  the  single  women  sleep  to  be  kept  open  ;  I  know  that  there  is  veiy  grave 
objection  to  that,  and  that  it  is  only  for  the  protection  of  the  women  that  those  pre¬ 
cautions  are  adopted.  But  what  I  want  to  suggest  from  a  practical  point  of  view  is 
this  :  At  present  the  matron  in  charge  of  the  single  women’s  compartments  has  the  duty 
imposed  upon  her  of  locking  those  compartments  (not  the  berths  but  the  compartments) 
every  night.  I  would  point  out  that  in  the  event  of  a  terrible  disaster,  like  the 
“  Kapunda  ”  collision  at  sea,  probably  the  first  idea  of  the  matron  in  charge  would  be 
that  which  is  common  to  us  all,  namely,  self-preservation  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  (I  do 
not  say  that  it  did  occur  in  this  case)  that  the  single  women’s  compartment  on  board  the 
“  Kapunda,”  was  not  unlocked,  and  that  the  unfortunate  occupants  were  simply  drowned 
from  the  impossibility  of  getting  on  deck.  I  do  not  say  that  that  was  the  case,  but  it 
may  have  been  the  case. 

What  I  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this,  whether  some  other  regu¬ 
lations  might  not  be  made,  either  in  the  shape  of  putting  the  key  of  the  compartment  in  a 
case,  with  a  small  sheet  of  glass  in  front  of  it  say  on  one  of  the  gangways,  where  it 
could  easily  be  got  at,  or  by  having  people  on  guard  at  night  in  place  of  having  the  doors 
locked  ;  and  whether  some  such  system  as  this  might  not  be  better  than  locking  the 
women  in  their  compartment,  with  the  possible  result  of  their  not  being  unlocked  in  the 
event  of  a  collision  at  sea.  I  think  this  is  a  question  which  is  quite  worthy  of  your 
consideration.  It  depends  entirely  as  regards  the  emigrant  ships  upon  the  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies ;  and,  therefore,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  Parliamentary 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  bring  the  matter  before  you  for  your  consideration. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  Perhaps  Mr.  Deakin,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Government  of  Victoria,  which  first  drew  attention  to  this  matter,  will  explain  the 
views  of  his  Government  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  is  not  so  much  a  Government  matter;  it  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  Government  has  taken  an  interest,  because  the  attention  of  the  Government  of 
Victoria  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  it  by  the  Humane  Society  of  Australasia,  and 
particularly  by  the  Victorian  branch  of  that  Humane  Society.  It  is  a  matter  which  has 
also  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  on  several  occasions,  and  on  which  very 
definite  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  the  representatives. 

The  Australasian  coast,  or  the  eastern  part  of  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  has  been  the  scene  of  a  series  of  ver}7  unfortunate  shipwrecks.  Those 
shipwrecks  have  taken  place  in  many  cases  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  shore,  and 
have  presented  opportunities  for  the  utilisation  of  life-preserving  appliances,  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  have  not  been  fully  taken  advantage  of,  because  the  life-preserving 
appliances  have  proved  insufficient.  Consequently,  opinions  in  the  Colony  have 
strengthened  very  much  upon  this  question,  and  upon  some  other  questions  connected 
with  the  management  of  ships  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned.  The  result  is 
that  there  has  been  a  very  general  desire  expressed  to  increase  the  number  of  life-saving 
appliances  which  are  carried  on  board  our  Australasian  steamers.  I  think  Lord  Stanley 
himself  observed  that  the  time  at  which  tonnage  was  fixed  as  the  basis  on  which  should 
be  calculated  the  number  of  life-saving  appliances  carried  was  a  distant  time,  and  one  in 
which  the  circumstances  were  very  different  from  our  own.  That  is  very  strongly  felt 
by  the  Humane  Society,  and  it  is  accepted  as  it  seems  to  me  as  a  very  natural  sugges¬ 
tion,  that  instead 
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of  people  itself  should  be  taken  as  the  best  test.  To  endeavour  to  provide  absolutely 
for  every  individual  who  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  on  board  any  kind  of  ship  of  course 
may  be  an  extreme  development  of  the  principle  ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  question 
whether  we  should  not  take  the  number  of  people  habitually  and  usually  carried  by 
ships  as  the  basis  which  should  determine  the  number  of  iife-saving  appliances  to  be 
carried,  the  proposal  seems  to  us  to  be  extremely  reasonable. 

I  think  that  we  all  agree,  therefore,  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  basis  of  tonnage 
should  be  changed,  and  that  the  numerical  basis, — the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons 
carried, — when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  various  considerations  which  Lord  Stanley 
urged  from  his  own  experience,  and  the  experience  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  should  be 
substituted  for  the  tonnage  basis.  Incidentally,  Lord  Stanley  remarked  upon  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  more  than  a  certain  number  of  boats  in  such  crises  as  occur  when  life-pre¬ 
serving  appliances  are  called  for.  That  is  admitted,  but  it  is  thought  that  there  might 
be  a  considerable  variety  of  appliances, — that  the  boats  might  be  assisted  by  rafts  and 
the  rafts  by  life  belts,  and  the  life  belts  by  life  buoys  ;  and  that  by  those  means  together, 
a  very  high  proportion  might  be  maintained  between  the  number  of  life-preserving 
appliances  and  the  number  of  people  likely  to  be  on  board. 

This  is  really  the  substance  of  what  requires  to  be  urged,  except  one  other 
consideration  which  explains  why  this  question  is  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Conference  ;  and  this  is  that  the  very  slightest  experience  has  shown  that  it  would  be 
utterly  futile  for  any  one  Colony  to  make  such  regulations  as  might  now  be  deemed 
advisable  with  regard  to  the  carrying  of  life-saving  appliances,  unless  other  Colonies  and 
the  Mother  Country  joined  in  such  a  law.  If,  for  instance,  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales  alone,  moved  by  those  catastrophes  which  have  occurred  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Australia  were  to  increase  the  stringency  of  the  laws,  rendering  it  necessary  for  the 
ships  registered  at  Sydney  to  carry  a  larger  proportion  of  life-preserving  appliances  than 
have  been  carried  hitherto,  the  simple  effect  would  be  that  vessels,  so  long  as  Victoria 
and  Queensland  and  South  Australia  did  not  legislate  with  similar  stringency,  would 
transfer  their  registration  from  Sydney  to  South  Australia,  Victoria,  or  Queensland. 
That  is  the  whole  point.  In  this  question  of  the  preservation  of  life  at  sea  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  one  Colony  to  act,  or  even  for  all  the  Colonies  to  act,  unless  the  whole 
of  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  act  together.  It  would  be  very  difficult  even 
for  the  Mother  Country  to  greatly  increase  the  stringency  of  the  regulations  with 
regard  to  life-saving  appliances  at  sea  unless  we  all  did  the  same.  This  question  is 
a  humanitarian  question,  and  not  strictly  a  political  question.  The  only  reason  why 
it  is  brought  before  us  is,  that  unless  we  can  all  agree  upon  a  course  of  action,  it  will 
be  no  use  any  of  us  attempting  to  do  anything.  Harmony  is  the  one  essential  condition 
of  any  legislation  upon  this  subject.  Lord  Stanley  is  perfectly  correct  when  he  says 
that  perhaps  the  most  practical  way  of  arriving  at  this  will  be  by  means  of  an  inquiry 
which  will  determine  the  conditions  under  which  this  numerical  proportion  is  to  be 
observed.  I  will  only  urge  on  behalf  of  the  Colony  which  I  represent,  that  such  a 
Committee  should  be  appointed  at  an  early  date  (if  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a 
Committee  at  all,  if  the  Board  of  Trade  itself  be  not  an  organisation  which  has  within 
its  own  reach  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  it  in  formulating  a  scheme),  and  that  the 
Committee  should  have  before  it  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  large  number  of 
shipwrecks  which  have  occurred  within  Australasian  experience  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  shore,  and  where  life-preserving  apparatus  certainly  could  have 
been  used  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  If  this  were  borne  in  mind  I  myself 
do  not  see  how  we  at  present  could  ask  for  any  more. 

There  is  one  other  danger,  which  I  would  also  call  attention  to,  which  is  not  noted 
in  this  printed  paper  ;  and  that  is  the  fact  that  even  the  existing  provision  with  regard 
to  carrying  lights  at  sea  is  in  our  experience  in  many  cases  evaded,  and  that  ship 
captains  are  sometimes  not  actually  supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  oil  to  keep 
the  regulation  number  of  lights  burning ;  and  even  in  cases  where  ship  captains  have 
been  supplied  with  oil  we  have  known  instances  in  which  they  have  been  so  niggardly 
that  they  have  neglected,  apparently  from  economical  reasons  only,  to  have  the  lamps  lit. 
That  is  an  important  matter  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of  life  at  sea. 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS.  The  law  provided  for  all  this. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  law  is  in  existence,  but  I  am  pointing  out  cases  in  which 
it  is  not  observed,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  render  that  particular  portion  of  the  law 
more  stringent.  The  old  basis,  on  which  the  life-preserving  appliances  were  provided, 
is  confessedly  obsolete.  Lord  Stanley  himself  and  Lord  Onslow  agree  in  that,  and  that 
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being  obsolete  tbe  numerical  basis  ought  promptly  to  be  adopted  instead,  varied  by 
the  considerations  which  have  been  brought  forward  ;  and  this  being  so,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  numerical  basis  should  be  such  as  could  be  accepted,  not  only  by 
the  Mother  Country  but  by  all  the  Colonies  ;  so  that  we  shall  have  an  Imperial  law 
which  shall  fix  the  number  of  life-preserving  appliances  of  all  kinds  which  must  be 
provided  in  all  classes  of  vessels. 

I  have  said  nothing  with  reference  to  the  very  important  observations  of 
Baron  de  Worms,  because  the  Colony  of  Victoria  has  at  present  no  state-aided 
immigration. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  The  three  questions  upon  which  we  rather  wish  to 
elicit  the  opinions  of  members  of  the  Conference  are  the  questions  as  to  whether  the 
basis  of  tonnage  should  not  be  changed  for  that  of  the  number  of  passengers  ;  as  to 
what  the  number  of  passengers  should  be  taken  to  be,  whether  it  should  be  the 
maximum  number  or  the  average  number  ;  and  as  to  whether  the  character  of  the  life¬ 
saving  apparatus  should  be  uniform  or  of  different  kinds.  If  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  would  kindly  address  themselves  to  those  three  points  in  particular,  1  think  that 
we  should  gain  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  perhaps  arrive  at  an  unanimous  decision, 
which  can  be  laid  before  the  Committee  of  which  Lord  Stanley  has  spoken.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  convenient  if  the  representatives  of  Queensland  and  Tasmania  would  kindly 
give  us  their  views. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  have  very  little  to  sav  on  the  subject.  The  matter 
may  be  dealt  with,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  either  by  amending  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
and  the  Passengers  Act  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  lias  not  been  infrequently  done 
in  the  past,  or  it  may  be  dealt  with,  so  far  as  colonial  shipping  is  concerned,  by  the 
several  Colonies.  I  myself  believe  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  an  uniform 
law  were  passed  after  full  consideration  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  following  the 
practice  which  has  grown  up  of  late  years  of  submitting  the  proposed  changes  for  the 
advice  of  the  Colonial  Governments  before  they  are  made.  That  is  all  that  I  desire  to 
say  upon  this  point,  except  that  some  of  the  suggestions  can  be  carried  out  by  the 
Colonies  themselves.  For  instance,  in  Queensland  all  passenger  steamers  sailing  from 
our  ports  have  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  life  belts. 

With  respect  to  the  basis  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  life-saving 
apparatus  I  conceive  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  tonnage  basis  is  no  longer 
applicable.  With  regard  to  the  numerical  basis,  an  observation  which  Lord  Stanley 
made  suggests  another  observation,  that  it  is  of  no  use  having  boats  enough  for  the 
whole  of  the  number  of  people  on  board  a  ship  unless  you  have  also  men  enough  to 
launch  them  and  man  them.  That  brings  in  the  consideration  of  the  proportion  of  the 
crew  to  the  number  of  passengers,  and  as  some  of  these  vessels  carry  700  or  800 
passengers  the  question  arises  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  some  proportion  between 
the  number  of  the  crew  and  the  number  of  the  passengers.  There  is  of  course  a  rough 
proportion  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  ship,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  there 
should  not  be  some  distinct  proportion  between  the  crew  and  the- passengers.  I  merely 
mention  that  as  an  observation  which  was  suggested  to  me  by  Lord  Stanley’s 
remarks. 

With  regard  to  the  uniformity  of  the  life-saving  apparatus,  I  apprehend  that  that 
is  a  matter  which  requires  consideration.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Stanley,  the 
conditions  of  voyages  must  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  with  respect  to  the  basis 
on  which  the  life-saving  apparatus  should  be  estimated--— whether  it  should  be  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers,  whether  it  should  be  on  the  maximum  number  of 
passengers,  or  on  any  other  basis.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  best  basis  would  be 
according  to  the  number  of  passengers  which  the  ship  actually  carries  on  the  voyage. 
If  a  ship  carries  a  hundred  passengers,  she  should  carry  sufficient  life-saving  apparatus 
for  the  crew  and  a  hundred  passengers  ;  and  if  she  carries  an  increased  number  of 
passengers  let  the  life-saving  apparatus  be  increased.  I  suggest  that  that  would  be 
the  most  convenient  basis.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  add,  but 
that  appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  dealing  with  the  matter. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  [  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  what  has  passed, 
having  been  unavoidably  absent  during  the  last  hour  or  so,  but  having  had  considerable 
experience  in  sending  emigrants  to  New  South  Wales,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  this  subject.  During  the  last  six  years,  I  have  sent  about  30,000 
people  tq  $ew  South  Wales.  In  the  case  of  the  “  Kapunda,”  I  believe  no  number  of 
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boats  could  have  saved  life  to  any  extent ;  the  difficulty  arose  from  the  ship  having 
only  one  watertight  compartment.  Had  there  been  watertight  compartments  in  the 
“  Kapunda,”  she  would  probably  not  have  gone  down ;  she  had  only  one  watertight 
compartment,  which,  I  think,  is  called  the  collision  bulkhead — it  is  a  division  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship — but  a  collision  might,  and,  as  matter  of  fact,  did  take  place  in  the 
after  part  of  the  ship.  Now,  if  the  vessel  had  been  divided  into  watertight  compart¬ 
ments  in  the  same  wray  as  modern  steamships  are,  she  in  all  probability  would  not  have 
gone  down,  but  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  boat  accommodation  for  800  or  1,000 
passengers,  which  a  ship  may  carry  across  the  Atlantic  or  to  Australia,  is  utterly 
impracticable  ;  you  cannot  have  boat  accommodation  for  so  large  a  number  of  passengers, 
and  very  often  when  a  panic  takes  place  the  boats  cannot  be  lowered.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  adopt  the  practice  by  law,  making  it  apply  to  all  parts  of 
the  Empire,  that  there  should  be  a  life-saving  appliance  in  every  berth  of  the  ship,  as  is 
the  practice  in  the  Atlantic  ships.  I  recollect  travelling  some  years  since  in  a  Cunard 
vessel,  and  on  lifting  the  pillow,  I  found  a  life  belt  underneath  it,  although  there  was 
no  notice  in  the  cabin  to  say  that  it  was  there.  It  was  only  by  an  accident  that  I 
discovered  it,  so  that  the  other  passengers  in  the  ship  might  not  have  known  that  there 
was  a  life  belt  at  hand  in  case  of  danger.  Now  we  might  have  provision  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  that  there  should  be  a  life  belt  in  every  berth  in  every  ship,  and  that  there 
should  be  warning  given  to  every  passenger  that  in  case  of  need  they  could  have 
recourse  to  this  life  belt.  But  1  am  quite  satisfied  from  long  experience,  that  you 
cannot  provide  sufficient  boat  accommodation,  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
passengers  on  board,  to  save  all  the  passengers  in  that  ship.  Take  the  case  of  some  of 
the  vessels  going  to  New  South  Wales,  where  there  are  as  many  as  700  or  800  souls 
on  board  ;  how  can  you  provide  sufficient  boat  accommodation  for  all  these  ?  And 
even  if  you  provided  the  boats,  how  could  you  man  them  with  competent  crews  ? 
You  may  have  boat  accommodation  under  certain  regulations,  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  passengers,  but  the  great  object  to  be  attained  is,  to  my  mind,  the  division  of  the 
vessel  into  watertight  compartments,  so  that  if  the  ship  is  struck  in  one  portion  she  will 
float,  even  though  she  may  be  full  of  water  between  certain  bulkheads. 


The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  confine  ourselves  t© 
the  three  points  wdiich  I  mentioned  just  now  as  being  those  upon  which  I  desired  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  representatives. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  will  with  pleasure  adhere  as  closely  as  I  can  to  the 
points  you  have  laid  down,  but  my  friend,  Mr.  Wisdom,  has  mentioned  to  me  that 
some  remarks  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  locking  of  the  doors  of  the  female 
emigrants’  compartment.  Well,  however  unfortunate  it  may  have  been  in  the  case  of 
the  “  Kapunda,”  I  do  not  know  whether  any  advantage  would  have  accrued,  if  the  doors 
had  not  been  locked ;  the  females  might,  perhaps,  if  the  doors  had  not  been  locked,  have 
added  to  the  panic,  but  locking  the  doors  is  done  as  a  precaution  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  morality  among  the  passengers.  We  have  been  compelled  very  strictly  to 
adhere  to  that  rule.  I  do  not  think  that  under  any  circumstances  we  could  do  without 
it.  If  emigration  is  to  continue  it  is  most  desirable,  after  dark  particularly,  to  prevent 
the  women  coming  into  close  communication  with  the  men,  because  these  vessels  take 
out  not  only  single  women,  and  married  couples,  but  also  a  large  number  of  single  men. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  would  not  have  been  worse  if  the 
poor  creatures  had  been  allowed  to  roam  at  large  over  the  ship. 


The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  I  do  not  think  that  was  quite  so  much  Baron  de" 
Worms’  point  as  that  there  were  not  enough  keys  or  that  the  keys  were  not  in  the 
proper  hands. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Baron  de  Worms’ 
observations,  but  the  matron  would  have  charge  of  the  keys,  and  although  our  regula¬ 
tions  are  very  stringent  in  this  regard  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  discipline  on  board 
ship  I  have  found  them  hitherto  work  exceedingly  well.  I  have  sent  out  a  large  number 
of  single  women,  and  in  respect  to  those  we  have  never  had  a  single  complaint.  I  do 
not  think  you  could  allow  the  doors  to  be  left  open,  or  the  keys  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
any  but  the  matron  or  doctor. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  The  point  made  by  Baron  de  Worms  was  that  the 
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keys  were  in  the  possession  of  the  matron  only,  and  he  thought  that  they  should  be 
kept  somewhere  where  they  could  be  got  at  either  under  a  pane  of  glass  which  could  be 
smashed  if  necessary,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  officer  of  the  watch,  or  at  all  events 
that  they  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  one  who,  under  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  might  net  be  found  upon  the  spot  to  open  the  doors  and  liberate  the 
people  within  them. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  direct 
attention.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  no  use  providing  the  most  perfect  arms  for 
your  soldiers  if  you  do  not  train  them  up  to  the  use  of  those  arms,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  the  use  of  life-saving  apparatus.  Generally  speaking,  I  believe  the 
Cape  ships  are  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  boats,  but  I  never  saw  the  men 
trained  to  the  use  of  those  boats.  Boats,  as  a  rule,  when  accidents  happen,  are  not 
properly  launched,  and  only  a  very  few  are  available  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
in  case  of  need.  I  have  often  travelled  upon  the  Cape  liners  to  England.  I  believe 
most  of  the  Donald  Currie  and  Union  Line  steamers  are  fully  provided  with  life  belts, 
but  I  have  never  upon  any  single  voyage  seen  an  attempt  made  to  train  the  men  in  the 
launching  of  the  boats,  and  in  the  use  of  any  other  apparatus  on  board.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  take  place  like  boat  launching  drill,  and  I  have  wondered  if  any  accident 
took  place  whether  one  of  the  boats  could  be  successfully  launched.  Of  course  it  is 
always  difficult  in  time  of  panic  to  launch  a  boat,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  launch  a  raft, 
and  therefore  it  might  be  provided  that  with  ships  of  a  certain  tonnage  boats  should  be 
supplemented  by  rafts.  Rafts  can  be  easily  launched — they  never  upset  and  they  never 
become  leaky.  It  is  true  that  rafts  cannot  be  propelled  with  such  rapidity  as  boats 
can,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  far  more  safe  than  ordinary  boats  and  I  believe  that  if 
attention  were  paid  to  rafts  and  to  boat  launching  drill  a  great  point  would  be  gained. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  I  am  not  connected  with  the  Colonies  in  this  respect  to 
any  very  large  extent,  but  I  have  had  a  very  large  experience  as  a  passenger  across  the 
Atlantic.  Of  course  my  observation  has  been  altogether  confined  to  my  experience  in 
that  respect.  I  never  have  been  on  board  an  Atlantic  steamer  where  I  thought  the 
boats  were  adequate  to  save  half  the  number  of  persons  on  board.  It  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  boats  were  sufficient  in  number  to  drown  a  large  number  of  people  who 
were  endeavouring  to  get  on  board  them.  At  the  same  time  the  difficulty  of  providing 
a  number  of  boats  sufficient  for  the  large  number  of  passengers  taken  on  board  those 
steamers,  sometimes  from  800  to  1,000  would  render  it  utterly  impracticable,  because 
no  ships  could  carry  those  boats,  even  though  the  difficulty  Lord  Stanley  pointed  out 
were  met,  of  having  a  sufficient  number  of  men  on  board  to  man  those  boats  in  case  of 
necessity.  If  you  impose  those  conditions  upon  them,  if  you  oblige  the  ships  to  carry 
a  sufficient  number  of  boats  to  provide  for  the  saving  of  800  or  1,000  passengers 
such  as  are  commonly  to  be  found  on  these  Atlantic  ships,  you  so  increase  the  difficulties 
of  emigration,  seeing  that  at  the  present  day  the  shipping  trade  is  in  so  depressed  a 
condition.  It  has  been  said  that  provision  has  been  made  for  the  lowering  of  boats 
and  so  on,  but  that  the  crew  were  not  sufficiently  trained  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  made  in  that  respect.  If  that  is  so,  then  there  is  no  law  that 
can  meet  it,  you  can  provide  no  law  that  will  secure  you  in  the  competency  of  the  men 
on  board  the  ship  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  in  case  of  necessity ;  and  I  feel  this 
question  will  give  rise  to  a  far  larger  amount  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it  than  we 
shall  wish  to  accept.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  the  “  Oregon,”  at  Portland,  there  was 
no  loss  of  life,  and  therefore  the  matter  did  not  come  before  the  public  as  it  otherwise  would 
have  done.  I  went  out  in  that  ship  the  voyage  before  she  was  lost,  and  without  any 
desire  to  blame  anybody,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  consider  that  that  ship  was  disciplined 
as  a  ship  of  that  description  ought  to  be ;  I  believe  the  loss  of  that  vessel  was 
attributable  far  more  to  the  want  of  an  efficient  look-out  than  to  any  other  cause.  That 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  disaster  for  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  law  to  make  provision. 
The  shipping  trade  at  present  is  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  and  if  you  impose  any 
additional  burdens  upon  it,  you  put  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  emigration  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  British  Government  to  encourage,  and  you  will  depress  the 
English  speaking  countries  to  a  very  large  extent.  That  is  a  matter  which  you  would 
have  to  take  into  account,  if  you  impose  additional  restrictions  to  those  which  already 
exist.  Lord  Stanley  has  very  properly  classified  these  subjects  under  different  heads. 
Referring  to  coasting  vessels  and  to  vessels  trading  to  Australia  where  the  conditions 
are  totally  different  from  the  state  of  things  which  applies  between  us  and  America, 
the  same  law  would  not  apply  in  both  cases.  The  laws  applicable  to  ships  crossing  the 
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Atlantic  would  not  be  applicable  to  ships  going  to  Australia,  the  law  applying  to  a  10  days’ 
voyage  is  very  different  from  the  law  applying  to  a  50  days’  voyage,  therefore  all  these 
differences  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  before  any  decision  could  be  arrived  at 
upon  this  important  matter.  I  believe  fully  that  the  Board  of  Trade  will  do  all  they 
can  to  secure  this  great  object  in  the  saving  of  life  at  sea.  I  have  been  on  board  ships 
leaving  Liverpool  when  the  Board  of  Trade  officers  have  come  on  board  and  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  enquiries  of  the  Board  of  Trade  officers  were  of  the  most  complete 
character,  and  that  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  was  done  by  those  men  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  that  respect ;  but  I  believe  the  more  you  consider 
this  matter,  the  more  you  will  find  it  to  be  attended  with  difficulties  such  as  I  fear  will 
be  found  to  make  it  impracticable.  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  what  the  report, 
of  that  Committee  will  be  which  will  be  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  us  in  the  confirmation  or  modifications  of 
the  recommendations  that  we  might  expect  to  find  in  that  report. 

The  EABL  OF  ONSLOW.  Sir  Dig  by  Murray  is  here  and  perhaps  before  any 
other  gentleman  addresses  the  meeting  it  would  be  convenient  to  hear  what  he  has 
to  say. 

Sir  DIGBY  MURBAY.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  point  out  some  technical 
objections  to  some  of  the  opinions  which  appear  to  have  been  entertained.  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  passenger  ships,  both  American  and  English,  and  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  see  how  it  is  possible  to  take  the  numerical  quantity  of  people  on 
board  a  ship  as  a  basis  for  the  boat  provision,  unless  a  very  low  percentage  is  determined 
on,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  number  of  boats  which  can  reasonably  be  carried, 
must  depend  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  ship.  It  is  only  upon  a  certain  portion  of  the 
ship  that  boats  can  be  safely  carried.  In  the  fore  part  of  a  ship  and  the  after  part  of 
a  ship,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  steamers,  they  would  certainly  be  washed 
away  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  if  you  were  to  impose  upon  a  shipowner  the  necessity 
of  carrying  such  a  number  of  boats  as  has  been  suggested,  you  would  have,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  to  reconstruct  your  steamships,  because  very  large  numbers  of  them  have 
not  sufficient  stability  to  enable  them  to  carry  the  proposed  number  of  boats.  I  know 
of  some  steamers  in  the  Atlantic  trade  at  the  present  moment  in  which  the  owners 
have  dispensed  with  some  of  the  boats  they  had  when  they  were  originally  fitted  out, 
because  they  found  it  advisable  to  do  so  in  order  to  increase  the  stability  of  the  ship. 
As  far  as  I  am  personally  aware,  there  never  has  been  any  serious  accident  in  which 
the  boats  provided  would  not  have  rescued  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  ship,  always 
providing  that  the  ship  had  been  properly  provided  with  compartments  and  bulkheads. 
In  the  case  of  the  “  Oregon,”  the  whole  of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  saved  simply 
because  that  ship  was  divided  into  compartments,  and  they  were  able  to  keep  her  afloat 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  boats  to  transfer  her  passengers  to  ships  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  There  are  various  difficulties  in  having  a  very  large  number  of  boats 
on  board  a  ship.  You  must,  in  the  first  place,  have  skilled  men  to  man  the  boats, 
many  of  these  ships  have  a  crew  now  of  40  or  50  seamen.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
increase  the  number  of  the  crew  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
without  serious  interference  with  trade.  Then,  again,  you  require  the  best  possible 
management  of  the  boats.  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  to  an  officer,  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  Captain  Maury,  formerly  of  the  U.S.N.,  who  was  captain  of  one  of  the  Pacific 
mail  steamers  running  from  New  York  to  Aspinwall,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called 
in  this  country,  Colon.  On  the  passage  a  fire  broke  out  on  board  the  ship,  and  although 
he  had  every  means  for  extinguishing  the  fire,  yet  in  this  case  they  were  utterly  unable 
to  subdue  the  flames — he  told  me  the  water  was  like  a  millpond.  They  lowered  the 
boats  successfully  and  got  the  passengers  into  them,  but  having  done  so  they  were 
unable  to  control  the  passengers,  who  would  not  remain  quiet,  so  that  although  the 
water  was  quite  smooth,  they  capsized  three  of  the  boats  and  considerable  loss 
of  life  ensued  in  consequence.  Then  quite  independently  of  the  question  of  stability, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  serious  question,  there  are  a  great  number  of  various  types 
of  steamships,  and  what  one  steamship  would  be  able  to  do  another  would  not  be  able 
to  do.  I  do  not  think  you  could  have  a  rule  based  upon  the  number  of  passengers  that 
a  steam  ship  carried  unless  that  was  known  to  the  owner  and  builder  before  the  steam¬ 
ship  was  built.  Then  I  am  afraid  unless  demands  of  this  kind  were  moderate  you  would 
increase  the  cost  of  passage  so  much  that  difficulty  would  arise  in  that  respect,  because 
the  owner  cannot  afford  to  put  on  board  a  large  quantity  of  life-saving  appliances 
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and  an  enormous  quantity  of  boats  without  raising  the  passage  money,  and  I  take  it 
they  must  be  presumed  to  sail  their  vessels  at  something  like  a  remunerative  rate. 

As  to  life  belts  and  jackets  I  have  not  much  to  say  against  there  being  a  life 
jacket  in  every  berth  if  it  is  thought  necessary.  But  this  I  do  say  that  in  tropical  seas 
infested  as  they  are  by  sharks,  it  is  a  very  questionable  kind  of  humanity  to  allow 
people  to  be  floating  about  with  a  life  jacket  on  where  they  are  likely  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  fish.  I  know  when  the  “  Central  America  ”  was  lost,  there  was  one 
of  the  crew  who  was  not  saved  by  the  boats,  but  he  had  lashed  himself  to  a  spare 
spar,  and  when  he  was  picked  up  some  days  afterwards,  although  he  had  not  been 
attacked  by  sharks,  yet  the  calves  of  his  legs  had  been  eaten  by  fish.  I  can  quite 
understand  that  in  crowded  waters,  such  as  those  of  the  Kiver  Thames  for  instance, 
life-saving  appliances  might  save  life  by  enabling  people  to  float  until  they  were  picked 
up  by  passing  vessels  ;  but  in  blue  water,  speaking  for  myself,  I  would  never  dream  of 
putting  on  a  lifejacket.  In  the  case  of  the  “  Schiller’’  to  which  allusion  was  just  now 
made  by  Lord  Stanley,  I  believe  that  nearly  all  the  passengers  had  life  jackets  on — 
they  were  not  however  all  properly  fitted,  and  some  slipped  down  to  their  hips,  and  in 
that  way  the  people  were  drowned.  But  even  those  who  had  them  properly  attached 
died  from  the  loss  of  vitality  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  water — they  were 
all  washed  ashore  dead.  I  must  say  I  have  very  grave  doubts  whether  such  a  large 
increase  of  life-saving  appliances  would  really  help  to  save  life.  I  think  that  the  true 
solution  of  the  question  is  that  which  Sir  Saul  Samuel  raised  of  sub-dividing  these  ships 
into  a  proper  number  of  sub-divisions  or  compartments.  That  is  always  easy  enough 
in  a  steamship  ;  and  although  it  may  not  be  practicable  in  a  sailing  ship,  yet  sailing 
ships,  as  we  know,  do  not  usually  carry  so  many  passengers.  A  sailing  ship,  as  many 
of  us  know,  is  loaded  principally  from  the  main  hatch,  situated  just  forward  of  the 
mainmast.  The  entire  ship  as  a  rule  is  loaded  from  that  hatch,  and  if  you  were  to 
divide  such  a  ship  into  a  number  of  compartments  there  would  be  a  considerable 
difficulty  as  far  as  the  loading  and  discharging  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship  are  concerned, 
and  as  sailing  ships  are  not  as  a  rule  built  especially  for  the  carriage  of  passengers, 
owners  would  be  unlikely  to  fit  these  bulkheads  on  the  assumption  that  their  ships 
might  possibly,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  You  could  have  water-tight  doors  between  the  com¬ 
partments. 

Sir  DIGB Y  MURRAY.  In  the  case  of  the  “  Kapunda,”  they  were  not  able  to 
lower  the  boats,  and  unless  a  ship  can  float  long  enough  to  enable  the  boats  to  be 
lowered,  even  a  multitude  of  boats  will  be  useless,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  would 
prejudice  the  safety  of  the  ship  rather  than  tend  to  promote  it. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  As  representing  a  Colony  which  is  very  much  interested 
in  this  subject  I  beg  to  say  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  the  Government  of  Victoria 
for  the  interest  it  lias  taken  in  this  matter,  and  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  the 
means  they  have  taken  to  bring  it  before  this  Conference.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
matter  really  divides  itself  into  two  heads — as  regards  coasting  traffic,  and  as  regards 
ocean  traffic.  As  regards  coasting  traffic  which  no  doubt  is  a  matter  within  the 
competence  of  the  Colonial  Government  to  deal  with,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
life  belts  and  other  life-saving  apparatus  of  that  kind  is  extremely  efficacious  ;  but  as 
regards  ocean  traffic  the  question  stands  in  a  different  category.  I  would  here  point  out 
that  as  regards  ocean  traffic  there  are  two  particular  classes  of  traffic.  As  has  just  been 
said  there  is  traffic  which  travels  along  the  well  worn  highways  of  the  sea  in  which  it  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  boats  or  passengers  afloat  on  any  buoyant  means  of  saving  life 
would  be  seen  or  picked  up  by  passing  vessels  within  a  short  time,  but  there  are  other 
routes  which  are  absolutely  sailless.  1  may  mention  that  when  I  came  from  the  Cape 
the  other  day  we  were  sailing  ten  days  without  seeing  a  single  sail,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  as  regards  that  particular  route,  and  others  like  it,  life  belts  of  themselves  would 
be  of  very  little  use.  Now  the  only  case  of  a  large  disaster  which  I  recollect  as  having 
occurred  of  recent  years  upon  that  route  was  the  case  of  the  “American.”  An  accident 
happened  to  the  shaft  of  that  vessel  and  she  went  down  in  a  few  hours,  but  happily  the 
boat  arrangements  were  sufficient,  and  the  whole  of  the  passengers  were  saved  though 
they  were  at  sea  four  or  five  days.  I  confess  that  I  have  listened  with  some  surprise  to 
the  suggestion  that  we  are  calmly  to  contemplate  the  proposition  that  vessels  are  to  go 
to  sea  along  deep  sea  routes  without  having  sufficient  boat  accommodation  for  all  the 
lives  on  board.  I  should  have  thought  that  possibly  some  legal  restrictions  might  have 
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bs  n  placed  upon  the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  such  vessels  :  whether  it  would 
he  easy  to  define  the  terms  of  such  a  provision  or  not  is  another  matter. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  a  passenger  carrying 
ship  is  now  limited  by  law. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  noticed  upon  the  steamer  I  came  home  by,  which  was 
probably  one  of  the  finest  steamers  afloat,  that  she  had  not  sufficient  boat  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Although  she  was  allowed  to  carry  360  passengers  and  crew  the  boat  accommodation 
would  really  have  only  been  sufficient  for  about  260  people.  Then  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  question  which  has  not  been  alluded  to  by  any  speaker,  which  I  venture  to 
think  well  deserves  consideration,  that  is  the  case  of  a  shipowner  who  may  shift  the 
responsibility  by  changing  the  flag.  I  venture  to  give  the  Conference  an  instance  in 
point.  There  was  the  case  of  a  large  sailing  vessel,  a  four-masted  vessel  of  2,000  tons 
which  came  to  grief  and  she  was  condemned  and  sold  to  a  foreigner  who  purchased  her  for 
800?.  That  vessel,  notwithstanding  the  disaster  she  had  suffered,  and  notwithstanding 
the  injury  done  her  by  that  disaster,  was  sent  abroad  to  a  port  in  the  Cape  Colony 
loaded  with  2,000  tons  of  coal.  I  think  this  is  a  point  which  bears  very  directly  upon 
the  question  before  us,  and  that  it  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Conference.  As 
regards  the  main  question  before  us,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
coasting  traffic,  whether  it  would  not  be  highly  desirable  that  an  Imperial  Act  should 
be  passed,  and  that  the  several  Colonial  governments  should  be  asked  and  enjoined  by 
the  Home  Government  to  do  all  they  could  to  give  effect  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  THORBURN.  I  beg  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject.  I  have  had  a 
personal  opportunity  of  observing  more  particularly  in  respect  to  the  North  Atlantic  traffic 
and  the  conditions  under  which  we  travel,  going  out  as  we  do  against  a  strong  westerly 
wind  all  the  way,  that  the  number  of  boats  that  you  can  have  as  an  efficient  equipment 
must  be  very  different  from  what  you  can  have  on  the  smooth  water.  Lord  Stanley  has 
very  properly  called  attention  to  the  very  different  conditions  under  which  our  naviga¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  from  those  prevailing  elsewhere.  We  all  know  the  effect  of  a  collision 
or  some  sudden  disaster  upon  one  of  those  little  cockle  shell  boats  that  we  see  upon  the 
Thames  and  elsewhere.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  saving  of  life  would  be  best  studied 
under  those  conditions  by  the  number  of  things  that  you  can  get  to  throw  overboard 
quickly  so  that  the  people  can  rest  upon  them  and  be  gradually  rescued.  On  such  little 
steamers  as  those  boats  are  out  of  the  question,  benches  or  hencoops  would  be  adequate 
to  afford  temporary  support  in  the  water.  Other  speakers  have  referred  to  rafts.  Now 
in  smooth  water  navigation  in  the  tropics  I  think  those  would  be  an  exceedingly  useful 
means  of  saving  life  which  could  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of  special  pillows  and 
mattresses  in  the  berths,  those  could  be  inflated  with  air,  and  the  booms  and  other  small 
spars  might  easily  form  a  raft,  when  the  disagreeable  contingency  of  sharks  getting  hold  of 
our  legs  would  not  be  so  likely  to  arise.  But  with  regard  to  an  Atlantic  steamer  it  is  a  very 
different  question.  I  have  often  thought  much  more  depended  upon  the  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  and  alacrity  with  which  the  crew  would  handle  the  boats  that  you  have  than  upon 
having  a  larger  number  of  them  which  would  be  apt  to  render  the  ship  unsea  worthy.  In 
the  district  1  refer  to  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  come  in  contact  with  ice  and  in  a  sudden 
catastrophe  of  that  sort  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  quickness  with  which  you  can  get 
your  boats  out  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  In  the  Cunard  and  other  lines  there 
are  certain  days  of  drill,  they  get  out  those  appliances  and  the  men  are  put  through 
the  drill.  It  is  obvious  if  these  boats  and  other  things  are  simply  left  where  they  are 
and  only  painted  from  time  to  time  that  when  you  wanted  them  you  would  find  them 
leaky  from  exposure.  I  think  that  Sir  Saul  Samuel  has  referred  to  the  key-note  of  the 
loss  of  much  life,  in  the  absence  of  horizontal  or  longitudinal  divisions  in  ships ; 
one  reason  against  them  is  the  difficulty  of  putting  them  in  and  the  great 
difficulty  attending  the  discharge  of  their  cargoes — you  would  require  a  number 
of  winches  to  work  into  these  holds,  and  that  would  add  materially  to  the 
expense  of  working,  but  at  the  same  time  this  arrangement  would  materially  add  to  the 
safety  of  the  passengers  and  crew  on  board  of  them.  Then  speaking  of  iron  ships,  if  a 
ship  had  a  double  skin  throughout,  discarding  wood  altogether,  and  if  she  had  horizontal 
or  longitudinal  sections,  there  would  be  a  greater  element  of  safety  to  life  in  a  ship  so 
constructed  than  there  would  be  in  a  ship  with  any  number  of  appliances  that  you  could 
possibly  put  on  board  of  her.  Then  as  to  boats  on  sailing  ships,  most  of  such  vessels 
now  carry  boats  adequate  for  the  passengers  carried  on  board  them,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  board  sailing  vessels  is  comparatively  few.  To 
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make  any  bard  and  fast  regulation  of  general  application  would  be  next  to  impossible — 
it  is  only  by  evidence  carefully  obtained  from  the  various  shipowners  as  to  what  would 
be  applicable  to  this  trade  and  that  trade,  and  to  this  class  of  ship  and  that  class  of  ship, 
that  you  would  be  able  to  frame  a  measure  that  might  be  considered  generally  fairly 
applicable.  I  merely  put  forward  my  remarks  for  what  they  are  worth,  but  having 
crossed  some  20  or  21  times,  I  have  often  thought  what  the  contingency  would  be  if  a 
vessel  were  suddenly  to  strike  ice  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  do  firmly  believe  that  in 
making  the  steamships  of  the  present  day  more  proof  against  the  danger  of  collision 
with  other  vessels  that  run  across  the  ocean,  lies  a  greater  element  of  safety  than  you 
could  otherwise  introduce,  combined  of  course  with  the  efficient  management  of  such 
life-saving  appliances  as  were  put  on  board.  I  think  if  the  whole  subject  were  studied 
by  experts,  as  we  hope  it  will  be,  we  should  probably  gain  from  their  report  a  result  of 
more  general  application  than  if  the  law  were  made  now  without  that  precise  information 
which  we  do  not  possess. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  would  only  wish  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  necessity  of  classi¬ 
fication  as  it  was  put  by  Lord  Stanley  was  at  once  admitted — it  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  hard  and  fast  line  which  would  apply  to  all  kinds 
of  vessels  under  all  circumstances,  but  that  vessels  must  be  very  carefully  and  distinctly 
classified.  Then,  again,  all  agreed,  1  thought,  with  Sir  Saul  Samuel’s  pregnant  suggestion 
that  prevention  by  means  of  these  water-tight  compartments  was  better  than  cure.  But 
then  again  the  question  is  not  so  much  as  the  gentleman  advising  the  Board  of  Trade 
appeared  to  imagine,  that  the  boats  should  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  total  number  of 
passengers  which  could  be  placed  on  board,  but  that  there  should  be  a  sufficiency  of  life¬ 
saving  appliances  for  all  persons  on  board,  and  that  as  far  as  possible  the  boats  should 
be  able  to  carry  the  crew  and  passengers.  That  gentleman  no  doubt  spoke  with  a 
certain  amount  of  professional  skill,  but  also  with  a  certain  amount  of.  professional 
marine  feeling  which,  is  not  at  all  shared  by  landsmen,  and  the  calmness  with  which  he 
seemed  to  regard  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and  the  indifference  with  which  he  viewed 
the  chances  of  being  eaten  by  sharks  or  other  fishes,  or  drowned,  is  not  a  calmness  that 
is  shared  by  the  public  ashore  ;  and  although  it  might  affect  a  shipowner  in  a  certain 
degree  if  he  were  required  to  make  provision  for  the  saving  of  life,  yet  I  should  presume 
it  is  quite  likely  to  make  a  greater  difference  from  the  shipowners’  point  of  view  if 
people  came  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  any  adequate  security  for  life  on  board 
their  ships.  Even  to  give  the  idea  of  security  these  provisions  are  worth  having,  and  if 
worth  having  they  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Lord  STANLEY.  1  think  the  most  practical  suggestion  I  can  make  is  that,  after 
the  enquiry  which  we  propose  to  hold,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  a  Parliamentary  or  a 
Departmental  Enquiry  that  we  hope  will  take  place  before  long,  with  such  information 
as  we  possess,  we  should  draft  some  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  purpose,  and  then  I  think 
it  would  be  well  for  the  Colonial  Office  to  communicate,  as  far  as  wTe  can,  with  the 
various  Colonial  governments  to  see  how  far  we  can  make  our  ideas  and  theirs  work 
together.  I  agree  very  much  with  what  Mr.  Deakin  has  just  now  said,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  professional  calm  with  which  Sir  Digby  Murray  looks  upon  such  matters,  there 
are  many  people  who  would  sooner  have  a  chance,  even  if  it  were  a  bad  chance,  than 
none  at  all ;  and  I  also  agree  with  Sir  Saul  Samuel  in  his  observation  that  prevention 
is  a  great  deal  better  than  cure.  Then  there  is  another  point  to  which,  as  has  been 
said,  enough  attention  was  hardly  paid,  that  is  that  if  we  do  invite  co-operation  we 
should  invite  co-operation  not  only  in  making  regulations,  but  in  enforcing  regulations. 
I  believe  there  are  many  cases  in  which  there  are  plenty  of  proper  lights  on  board,  and 
plenty  of  oil  for  them ;  but  when  there  is  a  long  course  before  them  with  ratber  a 
careful  master  on  board  those  lights  are  of  very  little  practical  use,  for  they  are  either 
put  out  or  not  regularly  lighted.  What  we  want  to  see  is  that  proper  precautions 
shall  be  taken,  and  that  proper  precautions  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  enforced ;  but 
we  must  not  leave  out  of  sight  the  difficulty  which  meets  us  on  the  other  hand. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  we  exact  too  much  from  the  shipowners.  I  will  not  say 
too  much  except  in  the  sense  of  undue  precaution,  but  if  we  favour  what  with  great 
respect  I  might  propose  to  call  the  extremely  humanitarian  view,  then  we  load 
the  shipowner  with  requirements  whicb  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  become  useless  ;  we 
add  of  course  an  additional  burden  and  a  very  sensible  burden  to  a  class  not  at  the 
present  time  so  prosperous  as  they  may  have  been  in  times  past,  and  we  add  what  is 
unquestionably  a  very  heavy  tax  to  that  free  communication  which  we  are  all  desirous 
should  take  place  between  ourselves  and  the  Colonies.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hofmeyr 
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that  it  is  very  expedient  that  the  men  should  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the  appliances. 
I  am  informed  that  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  emigration  officers  to  see  the  boats 
lowered,  that  the  men  are  able  to  lower  them,  and  that  the  boats  are  properly  provided 
with  gear.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  I  am  afraid  we  can  only  say  that  there  must  be 
inevitably  a  very  large  number  of  casualities,  but  it  appears  to  be  very  poor  argument 
to  say  that  we  are  not  to  try  to  do  a  little  because  we  cannot  do  everything.  It  is 
with  these  views  I  address  you,  and  in  the  hope  that  I  or  those  who  may  come  after 
me  may  succeed  in  enabling  you  to  submit  to  the  various  Governments  the  measures 
which  we  propose,  and  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  come  to  a  clear  and  useful  understanding 
upon  them. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  I  think  the  discussion  we  have  had  will  not  prove  by 
any  means  useless.  No  doubt  many  persons  hearing  this  discussion  are  swayed  by 
humanitarian  feelings  which  perhaps  do  not  allow  them  sufficiently  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  class  upon  which  they  propose  to  impose  restrictions.  But  I  gather 
from  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  that  there  is  a  general  opinion  upon  the  part 
of  all  those  persons  who  represent  the  Colonies  that  the  system  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  life-saving  apparatus  to  be  carried  by  ships  should  be  regulated,  not  as  it  is  now  in 
England  by  the  tonnage,  but  by  the  passengers.  That  the  class  of  life-saving  apparatus 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  seas  in  which  the  ships  have  to  sail,  that  as  great  a 
variety  should  be  provided  as  possible,  and  of  course  that  the  physical  possibility  of 
carrying  boats  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  think  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Saul 
Samuel,  that  watertight  compartments  are  the  best  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
portion  of  life-saving  apparatus,  is  one  which  the  proposed  Committee  will  do  very  well 
to  take  into  their  serious  consideration.  And  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  asking  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Colonies  to  do  anything  in  this  particular  matter,  but  are  rather  asking 
for  their  assistance  and  advice  in  guiding  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  whatever  legis¬ 
lation  they  may  initiate,  1  will  express  the  hope  that  whatever  legislation  we  carry  out 
in  this  country  will  be  initiated  and  reciprocated  by  the  Colonies.  I  think  that  if,  with 
these  few  remarks,  a  report  of  this  meeting  is  communicated  to  the  Committee  which 
will  consider  the  subject,  and  if,  as  I  suggested  in  my  opening  remarks,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  different  Colonial  Governments  will  leave  instructions  behind  them, 
should  they  have  left  the  country,  for  someone  to  represent  them  before  that  Com¬ 
mittee  we  shall  have  attained  the  object  which  we  had  in  view  in  initiating  this 
discussion. 
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Thursday,  April  7th,  1887. 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  Str  Henry  T.  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.  President. 


Representatives  : — 


Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — 


Mr.  Thomas  Upington,  Attorney-General. 
Mr.  Jan  Hendrick  Hofmeyr. 


The  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  this  day  was  of  an  entirely  confidential 

character. 
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Thursday,  April  14th,  1887. 


PRESENT  : 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.  President. 

Mr.  John  Bramston,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Representatives  : — 

Newfoundland : — 

Mr.  R.  Thorburn,  Premier. 

Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G. 

Canada 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Ontario . 

Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G. 

New  South  Wales  : — 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Premier. 

Mr.  R.  Wisdom ,  formerly  Attorney -General. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 


Tasmania : — 

Mr.  J.  S.  Dodds,  late  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Ad  ye  Douglas,  Agent-General. 

Cajpe  of  Good  Hope  : — 

Mr.  T.  Upington,  Agent-General. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hofmeyr. 

Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Ageut-General. 

South  Australia  : — 

Mr.  J.  W.  Downer,  Q.C.,  Premier. 

New  Zealand : — 

Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B .,  Agent-General. 

Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  K.C.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council. 


Victoria  : — 

Mr.  A.  Deakin,  Chief  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  Lorimer,  Minister  of  Defence. 

Mr.  J.  Service,  late  Premier. 

Queensland  : — 

Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G,  Q.C.,  Agent-General. 
Western  Australia : — 

Mr.  J.  Forrest,  C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

Mr.  S.  Burt. 

N  2 
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Natal  : — 

Mr.  J.  Robinson. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 


Mr.  T.  Poynter  Allen  and  Mr.  Murray  were  present  by  invitation,  on  behalf  of 
the  Marriage  Law  Reform  Association  and  the  Marriage  Law  Defence  Union 
respectively. 


The  PRESIDENT.  The  three  questions  which,  I  understand,  come  first  before 
the  Conference  to-day  are  : — 

1.  The  investment  of  trust  funds. 

2.  The  questions  arising  under  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877. 

3.  The  questions  arising  with  regard  to  unclaimed  dividends. 

Upon  these  three  questions  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  not  at  present  any 
proposition  to  make,  but  they  would  desire  to  learn  what  are  the  views  of  the  Delegates 
on  the  points  raised. 

It  may  save  time  if  I  read  to  the  Conference  a  paper  which  Sir  Francis  Dillon 
Bell  has  prepared  with  reference  to  the  first  of  the  three  questions,  which  I  have 
named. 

Investment  of  Trust  Funds. 

Appendix,  The  question  of  allowing  trust  monies  to  be  invested  in  Colonial  stocks  inscribed 

No.  23,p.50.  uncler  the  Colonial  Stock  Act  of  1877,  has  often  been  considered. 

By  the  Act  22  and  23  Viet.  c.  35,  trustees  were  empowered  (unless  expressly 
forbidden  by  their  trusts)  to  invest  their  trust  funds  in  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland 
stocks  and  East  India  stocks.  By  a  subsequent  Act  (30  and  31  Viet.  c.  132)  East 
India  stock  was  defined,  and  trustees  were  empowered  to  invest  in  any  securities  the 
interest  whereof  was  or  should  be  guaranteed  by  Parliament,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  were  India  stock. 

By  the  Act  23  and  24  Viet.  c.  38,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  empowered,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Lord  Justices,  and  the  Vice-Chancellors  (or  any 
three  of  them),  to  make  general  orders  as  to  the  investment  of  monies  under  the 
control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  either  in  Consols,  Reduced,  or  any  other  stocks  or 
securities,  as  he  should  see  fit ;  and  upon  such  general  order  being  made,  trustees  who 
had  authority  to  invest  their  funds  in  Government  or  Parliamentary  securities,  were 
allowed  to  invest  them  in  any  of  the  stocks  or  securities  in  which,  by  the  general 
order,  monies  under  the  control  of  the  court  might  be  invested. 

Under  this  Act,  a  general  order  was  made  in  1861,  declaring  that  monies  under 
the  control  of  the  court  might  be  invested  in  Bank  stock,  India  stock,  Exchequer 
bills,  and  2-|  per  cent.  Annuities,  as  well  as  in  Consols. 

Various  Acts  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time  by  which  the  investments  of 
English  trust  funds  were  specially  authorised  in  Municipal  Corporation  stocks  and 
other  securities.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Act  of  1871,  allowing  trustees  to  invest  in 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  stock.  The  court  has  allowed  investment  in  that  stock, 
but  has  refused  permission  to  invest  in  Indian  Railway  Guaranteed  shares,  even  where 
the  trust  deed  authorised  such  an  investment  to  be  made. 

Practically,  the  great  difficulty  which  existed  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Colonial 
Stock  Act  of  1877,  was  that  until  then  the  Colonial  loans  were  all  but  entirely  repre¬ 
sented  by  bonds  payable  to  bearer,  in  which,  of  course,  trustees  would  not  invest  even 
if  they  were  allowed ;  and  one  of  the  many  great  advantages  conferred  upon  the 
Colonies  by  that  Act,  was  that  for  the  first  time  the  investment  of  trust  funds  in 
Colonial  securities  was  made  possible. 

A  step  in  advance  was  taken  in  1884  by  the  passing  of  the  Trusts  (Scotland)  Act, 
whereby  Scottish  trustees  were  empowered  (unless  expressly  forbidden  by  their  trusts) 
to  invest  their  funds  in  Colonial  securities,  provided  these  were  not  payable  to  bearer. 
No  order  has,  however,  been  made  under  that  Act  by  the  Court  of  Session. 

The  fact  is  that  although  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
authorise  the  investment  of  trust  funds  in  Colonial  Inscribed  stocks,  since  the  courts  in 
England  and  Scotland  may  already  allow  it  to  be  done,  there  are  two  difficulties  which 
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have  always  stood  in  the  way.  In  the  first  place,  Colonial  Governments  are  not  under 
Imperial  control  as  to  the  extent  of  their  issues  in  the  same  way  as  India  stock  and  the 
other  securities  in  which  trustees  may  invest  are ;  and  secondly,  Colonial  Governments 
cannot  at  present  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  courts.  In  the 
course  of  careful  enquiries  by  the  solicitors  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  (Messrs. 
Mackrell,  Maton,  and  Godlee),  they  found  that  as  neither  of  these  difficulties  could  be 
removed,  there  was  practically  no  hope  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  advising  judges 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  making  a  general  order  under  the  English  Act,  and 
it  is  not  known  whether  the  Court  of  Session  would  be  more  wijling  to  allow  invest¬ 
ments  under  the  Scottish  Act. 

The  time  has,  however,  come  when  the  Imperial  Government  may  well  consider 
whether  an  Act  should  not  be  passed  giving  direct  authority  to  invest  trust  monies  in 
stocks  inscribed  under  the  Colonial  Stock  Act  of  1877.  In  contemplation  of  such  a 
step,  a  clause  was  drawn  by  Messrs.  Mackrell  for  me  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Money  held  on  any  trust  may,  unless  the  contrary  is  specially  directed  by  the 
terms  of  the  trust,  be  invested  by  trustees  in  the  purchase  of  stocks  or  other 
public  funds  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  :  Such  investment  shall  only  be 
made  in  the  stock  for  the  inscription  and  transfer  whereof  a  register  is  kept 
at  the  Bank  of  England  under  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877  :  The  investment 
shall  only  be  made  with  such  consent  (if  any)  as  is  required  for  an  investment 
which  is  authorised  under  the  trust ;  or,  if  no  consent  be  so  required,  then 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  person  of  full  age  (if  any)  beneficially  entitled 
in  possession  to  the  income  arising  from  the  investment  when  made. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  no  notice  of  the  stock  being  held  in  trust  could 
appear  upon  the  register,  nor  would  a  registrar  be  bound  to  regard  a  notice  of  a  trust 
but  he  would  be  bound  to  take  notice  of  a  distringas  placed  upon  the  stock  to  prevent’ 
its  being  dealt  with  by  any  one  claiming  to  be  interested  in  the  fund. 

If  the  Imperial  Government  would  bring  in  an  Act  directly  authorising  the 
investment  of  trust  monies  in  Colonial  stocks,  it  might  be  found  necessary  to  provide 
some  simple  process  for  ensuring  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  At  the  same 
time,  this  might  open  up  the  wide  question  to  which  I  incidentally  referred  the  other 
day  when  the  Conference  was  considering  the  subject  of  Colonial  judgments,  as  to 
whether  (and  if  so  how)  Colonial  Governments  should  be  made  capable  of  suing  and 
being  sued  in  England;  a  step  that  would  require  grave  consideration.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  objections  to  such  a  step,  but  these  would  probably  seem  trifling  when  compared 
with  the  immense  advantage  to  all  the  Colonies  of  a  direct  Parliamentary  sanction  to 
the  investment  of  trust  funds  in  their  stocks. 

The  Colonies  may  especially  ask  for  the  assistance  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
in  this  matter,  on  account  of  the  large  sum  they  have  contributed  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  in  the  issue  of  their  loans.  I  annex  a  statement  showing  that  the  amount 
paid  to  the  Inland  Revenue  for  this  purpose  by  Colonial  Governments  has  already  been 
nearly  800,000?. 

F.  D.  Bell. 

Westminster  Chambers, 

14?^  April ,  1887. 
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Statement  showing  approximate  amounts  paid  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  account 

of  Stamp  Duty  on  Colonial  Loans  issued  in  London. 


At  per  cent. 

Australasia — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

New  South  Wales 

•  < 

17,052,700 

2 

6 

21,315 

17 

6 

23,686,300 

12 

6 

148,039 

7 

6 

- - - — 

169,355 

5 

0 

New  Zealand 

•  0 

8,917,700 

1 

0 

4,458 

17 

0 

4,660,100 

2 

6 

I 

V  36,943 

10 

0 

24,894,700 

2 

6 

J 

5,371,200 

7 

6 

20,142 

0 

0 

9,146,655 

10 

0 

45,733 

5 

6 

7, 974,400 

12 

6 

49,840 

0 

0 

157,117 

12 

6 

Queensland  , , 
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Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  The  point  that  has  always  had  to  be  considered  by 
yourself,  Sir  Henry,  and  your  predecessors  in  the  Colonial  Office  has  been  this :  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  inducing  the  Lord  Chancellor  here  and  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland  to  give  authority  to  trustees  to  invest  their  trust  funds  in  Colonial  stocks, 
although  they  have  had  for  a  great  many  years  past  the  authority  of  an  Imperial  Act 
to  do  so  if  they  thought  right.  Their  difficulty  has  always  been,  as  I  ventured  to  point 
out,  that  there  is  no  control  as  to  the  extent  of  the  issues  :  and  the  argument  has  been, 
in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  Court  authorised  a  trustee  to  invest  money  in  a  particular 
stock,  and  that  stock  was  depreciated  after  a  time  by  the  issue  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  additional  stock  (which  is  a  possibility  of  course  to  be  contemplated),  the  corpus  of 
the  trust  fund  might  be  affected  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  could  not  compel  the  payment 
of  either  the  principal  or  the  interest  in  the  case  of  any  default.  I  think  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  so  long  as  those  two  difficulties  exist,  the  Courts  will  not  themselves 
exercise  the  authority  which  the  Imperial  Act  has  given  them.  So  we  come  to  the 
Imperial  Government  and  we  say,  “You  have  allowed  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
stock  to  be  used  for  investment  by  trustees  ;  why  should  you  not  allow  an  Act  to  be 
passed  by  which  Colonial  inscribed  stocks  should  be  capable  of  being  used  in  the  same 
way  as  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  stock  ?” 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  would  not  answer  the  first  objection  that  there  is  no 
control  as  to  extent  of  issue,  because  we  have  a  very  direct  control  every  year  on  the 
issue  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  W  orks  stock. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Certainly  ;  and  then  the  question  would  arise  directly, 
whether,  if  the  Imperial  Government  gave  the  permission,  some  control  of  that  sort  must 
be  taken,  and  also  whether  some  means  could  be  devised  to  enable  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  to  be  secured. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  to  say,  whether,  if  the  Imperial  Government  were 
prepared  to  pass  such  legislation,  any  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Colonial  Governments 
to  limit  the  exent  of  the  issue  of  their  loans  ? 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Perhaps  it  might  be  done  in  this  way.  The  Imperial 
Act  might  contain  some  provision  which  would  meet  these  two  particular  difficulties ; 
and  then  the  Act  itself  might  be  adopted  by  the  Colonial  legislatures,  so  as  to  bring 
them  under  the  operation  of  it,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  they  came  under  the 
operation  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act  1877,  by  adopting  it.  The  Colonial  Stock  Act 
of  1877  does  not  run  in  any  Colony  which  does  not  adopt  it.  So  if  you  said,  “We  will 
give  trustees  the  right  to  invest  trust  funds  in  Colonial  stocks  in  the  same  way  as  we 
give  them  the  right  to  invest  in  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  stock,  but  inasmuch  as 
we  have  reserved  the  control  of  the  issues  of  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  stock, 
there  must  be  a  like  control  over  Colonial  issues,”  then  it  would  be  free  to  the  Colonial 
legislatures  to  say,  “We  do  not  choose  to  come  under  any  restriction  of  that  sort,”  in 
which  case  they  would  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  investment  of  the  trust  moneys.  The 
question  extends  to  millions  of  money,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  trust  funds  were 
allowed  to  be  invested  in  Colonial  inscribed  stocks  in  the  same  way  as  they  may  be 
invested  in  Metropolitan  Board  stock,  the  demand  for  Colonial  stocks  would  become 
very  large  indeed. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  of  course  raises  a  question  of  very  great  importance, 
and  shows  the  advantage  of  a  Conference  in  this  respect  :  that  we  have  here  delegates 
from  different  responsible  Colonial  Governments,  who  will,  without  binding  themselves 
to  any  definite  opinions,  state  whether  they  think  it  is  at  all  probable  that  the  Colonial 
Governments  will  come  into  a  measure  which  must  certainly  impose  two  limitations 
upon  them ;  first,  as  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  has  pointed  out,  that  there  must  be  some 
limit  or  some  control  over  the  amount  of  issue  ;  and  secondly,  that  there  must  be  some 
means  by  which  payment  can  be  enforced. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  court  here  has  refused 
to  allow  funds  under  its  control  to  be  invested  in  the  shares  of  railways  guaranteed  by 
the  Indian  Government. 


Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Chancery  funds. 
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Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  Trust  funds  or  any  funds  over  which  they  exercise 
control.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Colonies  would  never  agree  to  any  limitation  of 
their  issue  of  loans,  because  they  are  contracted  for  the  construction  of  railways  and  public 
works  which  are  reproductive.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
railway  companies  who  have  no  limit  to  their  issue  ;  because  so  long  as  we  find  that 
railways  can  be  made  which  will  be  profitable,  and  promote  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  so  long  as  the  English  public  will  lend  to  us,  I  have  very  little 
doubt  that  we  shall  go  on  borrowing.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  we  shall  consent 
to  any  limitation  of  our  issues.  But  the  question  I  think  might  be  very  well  left  to 
the  Court  here  to  decide,  because  I  suppose  every  case  would  be  dealt  with  upon 
its  own  merits.  Supposing  that  trustees  desire  to  invest  in  New  South  Wales 
securities,  the  law  permits  it,  but  we  have  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  those 
who  have  to  administer  the  law,  and  that  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  through 
the  Imperial  Government. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Not  through  the  Imperial  Government.  If  there  was  a  very 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  this  Conference,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  communicate 
that  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  together  with  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  When  I  use  the  word  “  influence,”  I  mean  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament  allows  the  Lord  Chancellor  power  to  assent  to  investments  of  trust  funds  in 
these  Colonial  securities,  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  objects ;  and  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  this  Conference  might  have  some  effect  if  it  were  backed  up  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  Lord  Chancellor  might  refuse  to  be  influenced  entirely  by  the 
Colonial  Governments.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  moved  in  this  matter, 
as  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  knows.  The  solicitors  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
are  also  the  solicitors  to  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a  long  correspondence 
has  taken  place  on  this  very  question,  not  only  with  the  representative  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  New  Zealand,  but  with  myself.  I  know  the  difficulty  that  we  have  experienced 
is  that  which  is  pointed  out  in  the  paper  which  has  been  read  by  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell. 
So  far  as  representation  on  behalf  of  the  Colonial  Governments  can  have  any  influence, 
we  have  already  attempted  to  exercise  that  influence,  but  we  never  could  induce  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being  to  allow  investments  in  Colonial  securities  as  the  law 
now  permits,  and  the  refusal  has  been  based  on  the  reasons  which  have  been  stated. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  expressly  refused  on 
that  ground,  but  we  know  that  that  is  the  real  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Lord  Chancellor  declines  (and  I  believe  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  and  the  other  judges  have  assented  to  his  opinion)  to  make  a  general  order 
giving  power  to  trustees  to  invest  in  Colonial  stocks,  on  the  grounds  which  have  been 
stated.  It  is  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  these  objections  can  be  met  in  any  way 
that  this  point  is  now  raised  for  discussion. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Have  there  been  any  instances  in  which  a  particular  order  has 
been  refused  ? 


The  PRESIDENT.  The  power  has  never  been  granted  to  trustees. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  There  have  been  particular  applications  made,  have  there  not  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  think  so  probably,  but  no  general  order  having  been 
made,  the  trustees  would  not  be  allowed  to  invest  in  Colonial  stocks.  Perhaps,  Sir 
Francis  Bell  will  tell  us  whether  there  has  been  in  special  cases  any  such  permission  to 
trustees. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  think  none. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  I  should  be  very  strongly  opposed  to  interfering  with  the 
discretion  of  any  judge  upon  the  subject.  I  believe  that  every  case  ought  to  be  dealt 
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with,  on  its  own  merits,  and  if  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  Master  of  the  -Rolls, 
or  any  other  judge,  sees  that  Colonial  securities  are  a  good  investment  he  will  act 
accordingly. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  am  afraid  that  that  would  be  casting  a  very  invidious  and 
difficult  task  upon  a  judge,  whose  financial  knowledge  may  be  great,  or  may  be 
insufficient.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  the  condition  to  be  imposed  is  the 
only  question.  It  would  be,  of  course,  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  Colonies  to  get  a 
better  price  for  their  loans ;  it  is  clearly  of  advantage  to  investors  to  get  a  larger 
interest  for  their  money ;  but  the  question  of  the  condition  upon  which  this  can  be 
permitted  is  the  problem  that  we  have  to  solve.  It  seems  to  me  the  best  solution  to 
suggest  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  is  that  we  should  look  at  the  particular  condition 
of  each  Colony,  and  judge  it  by  the  character  of  its  investments,  and  the  sums  that  it 
has  borrowed,  and,  therefore,  the  character  of  the  security  whicli  it  offers  for  these 
investments.  I  believe  that  the  position  of  the  loans  issued  by  the  Australian  Colonies  is 
entirely  different  from  the  position  of  the  loans  issued  by  European  countries,  and  that 
fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
this  question.  I  am  not,  of  course,  prepared  to  deal  with  the  position  of  the  other 
Colonies  so  fully  as  with  that  of  Victoria,  but  I  am  quite  convinced  that  their  position 
is  absolutely  sound  as  to  security.  In  Victoria  we  have  scarcely  any  debt  at  all.  We 
have  borrowed,  it  is  true,  30  millions,  but  three-fourths  of  that  is  invested  in  railroads, 
and  those  railroads  are  paying  full  interest,  on  the  investment,  and  also  a  surplus  into 
the  public  treasury,  so  that  on  three-fourths  of  the  money  we  simply  receive  the  interest 
and  pay  it  out  again.  The  remainder  of  our  loans,  with  a  very  small  exception,  are 
invested  in  waterworks.  Of  the  money  invested  in  those  waterworks,  the  Metropolitan 
supply,  on  which  half  the  money  has  been  spent,  pays  its  full  interest  ;  the  other 
proportion  which  is  invested  in  waterworks  pays  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  but  not 
the  full  amount  of  interest  on  the  borrowed  money  ;  but  it  is  an  increasing  amount, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that  before  long  those  investments  in  waterworks 
will  pay  the  full  amount  of  interest.  Hence  there  is  practically  no  national  debt, 
though  there  are  great  national  assets.  The  position  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  is  so 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  position  of  any  European  country,  that  surely  a  special 
condition  might  be  imposed  concerning  it.  Where  we  have  our  borrowed  money 
invested  in  works  which  are  absolutely  reproductive,  there  is  no  burden  upon  the 
Colonial  taxpayer.  The  money  is  invested  in  commercial  enterprises  which  pay  their 
own  interest.  Why  then  should  the  Colonies  (which  I  believe  are  almost  all  in  some¬ 
thing  like  the  same  position  as  Victoria),  which  present  such  an  unequalled  security  as  this, 
be  debarred,  or  why  should  their  loans  be  debarred  from  receiving  trust  investments,  or 
why  should  trustees  be  debarred  from  investing  in  these  Colonial  stocks  ?  The  question 
is  whether,  with  a  view  of  guiding  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  that  discrimination  which  is 
desired  as  between  the  different  stocks,  any  proportion  of  loan  to  revenue  could  serve 
the  purpose.  It  would  be  a  very  invidious  task  for  the  Lord  Chancellor,  unless  Parlia¬ 
ment  laid  down  some  rule  for  his  guidance ;  but  I  would  ask,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  whether  Parliament  might  not  lay  down  for  his  guidance  some  fixed  proportion 
of  loan  to  revenue,  or  some  rule  based  upon  the  proportion  of  revenue  derived  from 
those  reproductive  works  in  which  loan  money  has  been  invested.  If  some  fixed 
financial  criterion  of  this  sort  could  be  laid  down,  then  the  Lord  Chancellor,  without 
any  invidiousness,  and  without  any  special  financial  knowledge,  might  apply  it.  The 
whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  condition,  and  it  is  a  great  difficulty ;  but  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  our  investments  are  in  reproductive  securities,  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
they  should  be  placed  on  a  level  with  other  securities  which  are  not  reproductive,  and 
on  which  the  interest  can  only  be  raised  by  levying  taxes  on  the  general  public.  The 
securities  offered  by  'the  Colonial  loans  may  be  said  to  be  singularly  excellent,  and  it 
seems  a  pity  that  the  combined  financial  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  advisers  of 
the  Imperial  Government  and  of  the  Colonies  cannot  devise  some  simple  and  safe  rule 
by  means  of  which  we  might  obtain  a  much  higher  price  for  our  securities,  and  the 
English  public  larger  interest  for  the  investor. 

Sir  ALEXANDER,  CAMPBELL.  I  do  not  think  that  in  Canada  we  should  like 
to  surrender  our  right  of  completely  controlling  our  debt,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
trust  investments.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  Canada  to  have  trust  monies 
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invested  there,  and  that  power  exists  now  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  an 
acceptable  thing  that  we  should  submit,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  that  boon,  to  any 
deprivation  of  our  perfect  right  to  deal  with  our  own  debt,  and  to  diminish  it  or 
increase  it  if  we  think  necessary ;  so  that  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  I  do  not  think 
that  that  proposition  would  be  acceptable. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  By  Local  Acts  of  Parliament  trustees  in  the  Colonies 
having  monies  to  invest  are  permitted  to  invest  them  in  securities  of  their  Government. 

Sir  ALEXANDER*  CAMPBELL.  In  Canada  there  is  a  legal  provision  by  which 
trustees  can  invest  in  our  own  Government  securities,  and  in  certain  other  classes  of  securi¬ 
ties  which  are  not  Governmental,  but  which  are  considered  satisfactory.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  a  great  additional  advantage  to  have  securities  which  English  investors  could 
use,  but  if  we  cannot  get  that  advantage  without  surrendering  our  right  to  deal  with 
our  own  debt  as  we  please,  we  would  rather  not  liave  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  suppose  we  may  assume  that  in  Canada  there  is  no  power 
given  to  trustees  to  invest,  for  instance,  in  Australian  securities  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  think  not. 

The  PRESIDENT.  There  is  no  inter-colonial  power  of  that  kind  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  No. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  There  is  no  power  at  all.  It  is  in  every  instance  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Equity  Judge. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Giving  to  trustees  in  Victoria,  say,  the  power  of  investing  in 
Victorian  securities  does  not  touch  the  second  objection  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  feels, 
and  which  the  Government  feel,  namely,  that  we  have  no  means  of  enforcing  payment 
in  these  courts. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  fancy  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  arranging  with 
all  the  Colonies  on  that  branch  of  the  question.  I  think  that  they  have  all  shown  a 
disposition  to  give  every  person  who  has  a  claim  against  them  every  facility  for  enforcing 
its  recovery.  I  do  not  know  what  the  law  of  Victoria  is  upon  the  subject,  but  we  have 
ourselves  in  South  Australia  passed  statutes  which  make  it  practically  as  easy  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  the  Crown  as  to  proceed  against  any  private  individual,  because  it  has  been 
felt  for  a  very  long  while  that,  whether  in  contracts  or  in  torts,  it  was  time  that  the  old 
legal  fiction  should  be  done  away  with,  and  that  substantial  justice  should  take  its  place. 
Therefore,  Sir,  so  far  as  the  question  of  remedy  against  the  Colonies  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  know  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty.  I  think  that  the  Colonies  would  be  willing 
to  submit  to  the  enforcement  of  rights  against  them  by  the  simplest  process,  and  to  give 
every  facility  for  enforcing  that  process.  But  as  to  the  primary  question  of  this  benefit 
being  accorded  to  trustees  (because  practically  I  consider  that  is  the  primary  point  of 
view)  of  getting  a  better  investment  for  trust  funds,  only  on  the  terms  that  the  Colonies 
should  surrender  their  right  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  advancement 
in  the  wTay  that  they  have  done,  I  am  sure  that  the  Colonies  would  be  all  agreed  in 
saying  that  they  would  consent  to  no  such  limitation.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  what  , 
Sir  Saul  Samuel  and  Mr.  Deakin  have  said  ;  they  have  entirely  expressed  my  views 
about  it, — that  our  debts  are  in  an  entirely  different  position  from  the  investments  which 
are  permitted  in  other  countries,  and  that  with  us  the  Government  undertakes  enter¬ 
prises  which  ordinary  private  individuals  do  not  undertake,  but  which  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  productive.  If  they  do  not  immediately  produce  an  amount  of  interest  fully 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  outlay,  still  they  produce,  even  immediately,  the 
greater  part  of  it,  with  the  certainty  of  producing  the  rest  at  no  great  distance  of  time. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  do  not  consider  that  our  bonds  are  at  all  in  the  position 
of  moneys  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  war,  or  for  other  purposes  where  the  capital  is 
entirely  sunk.  But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  how  to  administer  it,  of  course 
there  is  the  difficulty.  Undoubtedly  it  is  as  good  security  as  the  world  could  offer.  If 
it  is  left  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  power  that  administers  that  branch  of  the  law, 
to  decide  what  is  a  safe  investmen  t  and  what  is  not,  I  quite  appreciate  your  difficulty, 
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Sir,  in  finding  any  safe  criterion  to  apply  to  the  different  cases.  If  facilities  of  recovery, 
facilities  of  proceeding  against  the  Governments,  would  remove  the  objections  that  have 
been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  I  am  sure  those  facilities  could  be 
obtained  without  any  difficulty  ;  but  if  the  mind  of  the  court  will  remain  inflexible 
unless  the  Colonies  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  liberty  to  borrow  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
productive  works,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  objections  will  have  to  remain  unless 
the  English  Legislature  interposes. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Practically,  the  whole  question  is  as  to  the  money  that  is  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  because  I  do  not  suppose  you  will  find  any  difficulty  as  regards 
private  individuals.  We  invest  very  largely  and  very  cheerfully  in  Colonial  securities, 
and  in  many  marriage  settlements  of  late  there  have  been  powers  given  to  trustees,  also 
to  invest  in  certain  Colonial  securities.  But  of  course  the  whole  question  is  with 
reference  to  this  large  sum  of  money  which  is  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  which  is 
managed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  We  are  in  the  rather  exceptional  position  of  having  no 
debt  whatever  out  of  the  Colony,  so  that  we  really  take  only  a  speculative  interest  in 
all  this  discussion  that  has  been  going  on  here.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  very  cer¬ 
tain  how  long  we  shall  remain  in  this  condition  of  financial  innocence,  and  at  some  future 
time,  of  course,  we  may  have  a  more  practical  interest  in  a  question  of  this  sort  than 
we  have  at  present.  I  confess  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  would  seem  very  desirable 
to  have  those  Colonial  securities,  which  are  undoubtedly  good,  placed  upon  the  best 
possible  footing  in  England ;  and  any  practical  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  that 
object  at  the  present  time  no  doubt  the  interest  of  the  Colonies  themselves,  would  lead 
them  to  endeavour  to  remove  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  We  all  see  that  there  must 
be  very  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  Colonies  to  deal  with 
circumstances  in  regard  to  questions  of  improvement  and  advancement  and  so  on,  as 
time  goes  on  and  the  condition  of  things  may  develope  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  very  great  practicable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  giving  the  necessary  legal 
authority  to  enforce  obligations  of  that  sort  against  any  Colony.  (Hear,  hear).  How 
far  such  a  provision  would  go  to  meet  the  difficulties  that  have  been  raised  here  to-day  it 
is  for  others  more  immediately  concerned  rather  than  for  us  to  suggest  ;  but  any  reason 
why  the  securities  of  a  Colony  like  Canada,  or  such  securities  as  the  representatives  from 
Victoria  have  been  explaining  here  now,  should  not  be  regarded  and  dealt  with  on  just 
as  good  terms  as  American  securities,  which  you  have  no  power  of  legally  enforcing,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  give. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Trustees  are  not  allowed  to  invest  money  in  Chancery  in 
American  securities. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  It  was  suggested  to  me  by  what  Sir  Ambrose 
Shea  said  about  enforcing  those  rights  that  it  would  be  attended  with  very  considerable 
danger.  A  Colony  would  very  naturally  be  jealous  of  being  sued  in  England,  and  it 
would  put  us  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  England  and  to  English  courts  which  I 
think  would  be  objectionable.  It  would  be  a  very  different  thing  from  a  suit  being 
brought  in  the  Colony  by  the  process  which  we  have  in  Canada,  and  which  I  suppose 
the  other  Colonies  have  ;  but  for  the  Colony  to  be  sued  in  England  would,  I  think,  be 
attended  with  embarrassment  and  difficulty. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Possibly  that  might  be  got  over  by  some  arrangement  that 
the  trustees  should  have  power  to  sue  in  the  Colony. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  There  would  be  no  difficulty.  Any  person 
having  a  claim  against  the  Government  of  Canada  can  sue  there. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  it  might  be  got  over  in  some  way  by  some  cheaper  and 
easier  mode  of  suing  in  the  Colony. 

Mr.  DODDS.  With  reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  would  be  no  hardship  in  giving  a  right  to  English  in¬ 
vestors  to  sue  in  England.  The  contract  is  made  here  ;  we  come  to  England  for  our 
money ;  and  there  would  be  no  hardship  whatever  in  giving  a  right  to  sue  upon 
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a  bond  if*  there  were  any  default  in  the  place  where  the  contract  was  entered 
into.  But  on  the  whole  question,  I  think,  that  it  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of 
representation  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  If  we  could  remove  that  which  I  consider 
to  he  the  initial  difficulty,  that  is  to  say,  giving  power  to  the  investor  to  sue, 
I  think  the  rest  would  follow,  because  there  can  be  no  reason  why  Australian  securities 
should  be  put  in  a  different  position  from  other  securities  which  are  already  authorised. 
The  excellence  of  Australian  securities  can  be  demonstrated  to  absolute  proof ;  and  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  whatever  why  they  should  he  placed  in  a  worse  position  than 
these  other  securities  in  which  trustees  are  now  allowed  to  invest.  I  quite  concur  in 
what  has  been  said,  that  none  of  the  Colonies  would  agree  to  limit  their  power  of  bor¬ 
rowing  ;  and  they  would  rather  resent,  I  think,  such  a  proposal  as  that,  on  the  grounds 
that  their  securities  being  as  good  as  any  other  foreign  investments  (if  they  may  be 
called  foreign  investments)  they  should  have  absolute  control  over  their  issues ;  and 
secondly,  that  their  securities  should  be  put  in  the  same  position  as  the  securities 
offered  by  other  countries.  If  we  could  bring  a  strong  representation  to  bear  (and  I 
think  it  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies,  aided  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment)  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  induce  him  to  see  the  excellence  of 
Colonial  securities,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  facilities  for  the  enforcing  of  obliga¬ 
tions,  it  would  go  far  to  solve  the  question.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  is  the 
initial  difficulty,  and  that  if  you  get  rid  of  that  the  rest  will  follow.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  can  agree  with  what  Mr.  Upington  said,  that  we  can  deal  with  these  things  on 
special  application.  There  would  have  to  be  some  general  order  made  ;  indeed  under 
the  law  at  present  in  force  a  general  order  might  be  made  giving  power  to  trustees  to 
invest  in  Colonial  securities.  I  think  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  trustees 
would  take  no  responsibility  other  than  that  which  they  were  absolutely  compelled  to 
take,  so  that  they  would  not  themselves  apply  to  the  courts  for  power  to  invest ;  and 
probably  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  advice  of  the  Lords  Justices,  would  never  deal 
with  a  special  case  ;  but  would  deal  with  the  whole  question  by  a  general  order. 

Sir  JAMES  GARBICK.  Speaking  for  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  whilst  at  any 
rate  no  doubt  the  Australasian  Colonies  generally  would  be  very  anxious  to  reach  the 
trust  funds,  I  am  quite  clear  that  they  would  not  assent  to  limit  their  power  of  issue 
or  to  do  anything  of  that  kind ;  in  fact  it  is  impracticable,  I  consider,  to  attempt  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  Each  Colony  stands  upon  a  different  footing  in  many  respects ;  some 
Colonies  have  small  territory  and  large  population,  whilst  other  Colonies  have  immense 
territory  and  a  comparatively  limited  population.  A  small  sum  spent  in  railways  may 
indirectly  improve  very  large  areas  of  land,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  rule  ;  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  any  Colony  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  that  trust  money  should  be  invested  in  its  securities,  because  in  the 
event  of  any  Colony  applying  to  have  trust  money  invested  in  its  securities  nothing 
could  be  more  injurious  than  a  refusal.  The  real  question  is  the  question  of  limit  of  issue. 
We  must  get  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  if  they  cannot  waive 
that  matter  for  us  what  we  should  have  to  do  in  limiting  our  issue  would  be  so  injurious 
as  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  reaching  the  trust  funds.  With 
regard  to  the  remedy  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  about  that.  Each  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies  has  given  to  the  subject,  as  against  the  Crown,  equal  rights  to  those  as  between 
subject  and  subject ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  Colony  wishing  to  get  trust  funds 
invested  in  its  securities  would  be  quite  ready  (I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
would  be  so  so  far  as  Australasia  is  concerned)  to  give  those  who  lend  us  their  money 
here  the  same  remedies  that  we  give  to  Colonists.  So  that  it  comes  after  all  to  this 
question  of  limit  of  issue,  and  as  I  say,  that  I  think  must  be  left ;  it  is  not  practicable 
to  restrain  it  in  any  way,  neither  do  I  think  it  is  practicable  to  lay  down 
a  rule  that  your  power  of  borrowing  shall  be  in  proportion  to  your  revenue. 
Some  governments  do  not  permit  local  bodies  to  come  to  this  market  and  borrow  at  all  ; 
all  the  loans  to  public  bodies  are  made  through  the  Colonial  Governments.  For 
instance  the  Government  of  Queensland  does  not  permit  any  local  body  to  borrow  here ; 
it  has  to  borrow  there.  So  that  that  test  of  proportion  of  loan  to  revenue  is  not 
applicable  to  many  Colonies.  The  other  test  that  our  loans  shall  bear  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  of  our  Colonies  is  entirely  fallacious.  There  is  no  analogy 
between  our  Colonies  and  an  old  country  in  that  respect.  If  we  took  assets  into 
consideration  we  should  have  to  take  immense  railway  assets  into  consideration,  and 
immense  harbour  and  river  improvements.  If  we  deduct  productive  assets,  the  balance 
of  real  debt  that  we  have  is  very  small  indeed  as  compared  with  old  countries.  You 
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said,  Sir  Henry,  that  the  question  that  we  have  principally  to  deal  with  is  the  question 
of  Chancery  funds.  But  I  think  that  trustees  and  executors  are  sometimes  restrained 
from  investing  in  our  securities,  because  there  might  be  an  ultimate  risk  with  respect  to 
them  ;  and  although  we  cannot  reach  the  Chancery  funds,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reach  all  the  other  trust  funds  in  this  country  ;  and  with  respect  to  funds 
in  the  hands  of  trustees  and  executors  I  think  that  unless  they  are  expressly  prohibited 
from  investing  their  trust  funds  in  our  securities  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The 
preparation  of  a  trust  deed  or  of  a  will  comes  into  the  hands  of  professional  people ;  they 
are  usually  a  limited  class  and  they  would  speedily  receive  notice  of  such  a  statute  as 
we  are  discussing  ;  so  that  if  a  testator  or  trustor  intended  to  exclude  his  funds  from 
investment  in  our  securities,  nothing  in  the  world  is  easier  than  for  him  to  say  that 
investments  are  not  to  be  made  in  Australasian  or  other  Colonial  securities. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  would  be  an  absolute  reversal  of  the  whole  principle  of 
our  settlements.  It  is  an  absolute  rule  that  we  should  say  what  trustees  can  invest 
in.  You  begin  the  other  way  by  saying  that  if  they  are  not  barred  they  may  invest 
in  Colonial  securities.  That  would  allow  them  to  invest  in  anything  all  over  the 
world. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  It  is  easy  for  testators  to  bar  that  by  saying : 
“We  do  not  wish  our  trust  funds  to  be  invested  in  Australian  or  other  Colonial 
securities.” 

The  PRESIDENT.  Do  you  mean  that  there  should  be  Imperial  legislation  to  say 
that  ? 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  DODDS.  The  Lord  Chanceller  has  power  at  present  to  make  a 
order. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  DODDS.  If  you  went  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  said  :  “  There  is  power  to 
sue  a  Colonial  Government,”  it  only  remains  for  you  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the  soundness 
of  the  Colonial  security,  and  you  have  got  over  the  whole  difficulty.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  so  much  a  question  of  the  value  of  the  securities  as  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
redress  in  case  of  failure. 

The  PRESIDENT.  In  England,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  seeing  the  value 
of  Australian  securities  and  other  Colonial  securities,  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  new 
settlements  to  give  the  trustees  power  to  invest  in  them  ;  but  for  myself,  I  should  very 
strongly  resist  any  proposal  not  to  define  what  trustees  are  to  invest  in.  It  is  the  only 
security  that  trustees  have  ;  they  suffer  enough  now  ;  and  I  should  not  like  any  further 
responsibility  cast  upon  trustees. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  The  whole  of  this  legislation,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
Colonies,  enabling  trustees  to  invest  in  any  form  of  security  that  is  not  specially  barred, 
seems  to  have  passed  muster  both  in  England  and  in  the  Colonies.  That  principle  seems 
to  be  recognised,  although  I  have  a  very  strong  objection  to  it  myself,  and  have  a  very 
strong  feeling  that  at  all  events  when  it  is  permitted  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
some  provision  by  which  the  attornies  or  solicitors  of  the  party  making  a  will  should  be 
compelled  to  explain  to  their  client  at  the  time  they  are  drawing  the  will  the  meaning 
of  the  phrases  that  they  use,  that  is  to  say,  the  meaning  of  the  will  which  they  are 
making ;  because  at  the  present  moment  suppose  that  I  am  making  a  will,  and  I  say 
that  my  trustees  are  at  liberty  to  invest  in  the  consols  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in 
the  bonds  of  Australia,  unless  I  put  in  a  special  clause  debarring  them  from  investing 
in  any  other  mode  whatever,  they  may  invest  in  Canadian  bonds,  or  in  Venezuelan 
bonds,  or  in  any  sort  of  security  they  think  proper ;  whilst  I,  who  have  instructed  my 
lawyer  to  draw  out  my  will,  am  under  the  impression  that  having  mentioned  the 
securities  which  I  desire  my  estate  to  be  invested  in,  I  have  secured  that  investment 
against  the  investment  in  any  other  bonds  which  are  not  specially  mentioned  in  the 
will. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  So  you  have,  and  the  trustees  take  their  own  liability.  If  the 
trustees  invested  in  Venezuelan  bonds  when  they  were  limited  to  certain  securities  they 
would  be  liable  if  there  was  any  loss  upon  the  Venezuelan  bonds. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Speaking  with  regard  to  my  Colony,  one  of  the  head  lawyers  in 
Victoria  distinctly  tells  me  that  the  trustees,  unless  the  phrase  “  And  in  no  other 
securities  whatever  ”  is  put  in  the  will,  have  the  power  of  investing  in  other  bonds. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  not  the  law  here  at  all  events,  and  I  should  not  think 
that  it  is  the  law  in  many  Colonies. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  It  is  not  the  law  in  New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  So  much  so  that  when  the  Bill  was  introduced  into  our  Parlia= 
ment  two  or  three  years  ago,  giving  certain  increased  powers  to  trustees,  I  objected  to 
it  on  that  one  ground  and  there  was  no  objection  to  my  argument,  although  they  subse¬ 
quently  passed  the  Act,  so  that  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Victorian  law  is  as  I  say  ;  I 
think  the  point  is  well  worthy  of  being  considered,  that  a  man  when  making  his  will 
ought  to  be  informed,  and  that  the  lawyers  ought  to  tell  him  under  certain  penalties, 
the  exact  effect  of  the  law  and  how  the  law  as  it  now  exists  would  operate  upon  his 
will.  I  may  also  mention  in  reference  to  what  Sir  James  Garrick  and  others  have  stated 
that  I  agree  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  put  any  restriction  upon  the  borrowing 
powers  of  the  Colonies  ;  and  I  agree  with  them  also  that  there  would  not  be  very  much 
objection  to  the  power  to  sue  the  Colonial  Governments  in  any  case,  because  in  point  of 
fact  there  is  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  now,  so  that  we  submit  the  whole  of 
our  decisions  to  appeal.  But  I  think  that  the  particular  point  that  I  have  mentioned  is 
worth  bearing  in  mind,  although  it  appears  to  be  the  case  that  it  is  only  in  our  own 
Colony  that  such  a  power  exists. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  now  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  will  not  consent  to  limit  their  power  of  issue  (hear,  hear),  and  for  reasons  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  conclusive,  if  I  may  say  so.  It  seems  also,  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  test  of  proportion  of  issue  to  revenue  is  really  not  practicable. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Those  two  points  may  be  laid  down  as  representing  the  opinions 
of  the  delegates.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  think  that  probably  the  general  feeling  of  the  delegates  from 
the  Colonies  would  be  that  the  Trustee  Act  might  fairly  be  amended  and  enlarged  a 
little  bit,  by  adding  Colonial  securities  to  the  funds  in  which  investments  can  be 
made  by  trustees.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Do  you  mean  as  distinguished  from  the  order  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ? 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  am  now  talking  about  investments  by  trustees. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  empowered  now,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Lords  Justices,  and  the  Vice-Chancellors,  to  make  general 
orders,  but  he  has  not  made  them ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  can  in  any  way  work  in  a  direction  to  enable  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  see  his  way 
to  making  such  orders. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  'Would  you  allow  me  to  suggest  that  if  these  stocks  were 
expressly  mentioned,  that  in  itself  would  be  an  intimation  which  the  court  would  be 
bound  to  recognise,  that  unless  there  was  some  very  strong  reason  to  the  contrary, 
these  were  proper  subjects  for  the  investment  of  trust  funds,  in  the  same  way  as  under 
the  Act  of  1859,  trustees  were  enpowered  to  invest  in  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland 
stocks,  or  East  India  stocks. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has,  I  believe,  been  asked  several  times, 
at  all  events  more  than  once,  to  make  an  order  mentioning  these  Colonial  securities,  as 
securities  in  which  trustees  may  invest,  and  he  has  declined  to  do  so  ;  and  the  question  is 
brought  before  us  at  the  Conference  to  see  whether  we  can  in  any  way  meet  the 
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objections  which  have  led  him  to  decline  to  act,  and  to  induce  him  to  make  an  order 
including  Colonial  securities. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  understand  that ;  and  my  suggestion  was  that  the  statute 
itself  might  be  amended.  The  policy  of  the  English  law,  like  the  policy  of  other  laws,  is 
not  so  fixed  and  immutable.  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  never  to  be  changed.  I  think  that 
the  time  has  come  when  Colonial  securities  are  very  proper  subjects  for  the  investment 
of  trust  funds  where  there  is  no  express  direction  on  the  subject.  The  Trustee  Act  I 
think  might  be  very  well  be  so  amended  as  to  expressly  provide  for  Colonial  securities 
being  proper  subjects  for  investment,  I  do  not  say  where  there  is  no  express  trust  to 
the  contrary,  but  where  there  is  no  express  trust  contained  in  the  will  or  settlement. 
As  to  other  precautions  that  have  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  remedies  and  so  on, 
I  am  sure  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Let  me  see  that  I  understand  exactly  your  point.  Do  you 
propose  to  amend  the  Trustee  Act,  so  that  when  special  powers  of  investment  have  been 
given  to  trustees  and  they  go  beyond  those  special  powers  and  invest  in  Colonial 
securities,  they  should  be  freed  from  all  liability  in  respect  of  that  investment  ? 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  do  not  think  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean.  What  I  meant 
was,  that  there  are  certain  subjects  of  investments  expressly  defined,  viz.,  Bank  of 
England  and  Ireland  stocks,  and  East  India  stocks,  and  trustees  were  empowered  to 
invest  their  trust  funds  in  those  stocks,  unless  expressly  forbidden  by  their  trusts.  I 
would  add  Colonial  securities  to  the  list  of  investments  available,  providing  in  the 
statute  any  further  remedies  and  facilities  necessary  for  obtaining  redress  against  a 
Colonial  Government  in  the  event  of  its  being  necessary  to  obtain  redress  at  all.  That 
is  my  suggestion  on  the  subject.  Where  the  settlor,  whether  by  will  or  by  settlement, 
chooses  to  name  his  own  investment  well  and  good  ;  those  are  the  investments  and 
nothing  else.  But  where  the  thing  is  at  large,  and  it  is  left  as  a  matter  of  discretion, 
then  I  venture  to  say,  I  think  on  behalf  of  all  the  Colonies,  that  certainly  the  time  has 
come,  and  I  fancy  that  you,  Sir,  looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  say 
that  the  time  has  come,  when  the  area  of  investments  should  be  rather  enlarged,  and 
when  trustees  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  those  investments  which  are  absolutely  safe 
and  which  would  be  beneficial  to  their  cestui  que  trusts  in  affording  them  better 
interest,  than  the  interest  that  they  can  get  under  the  investments  at  present 
sanctioned. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  would  simply  add  to  the  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland 
stocks,  or  East  India  stocks,  Colonial  Securities,  You  must  have  the  words,  of  course, 

“  unless  expressly  forbidden.”  You  would  not  bar  any  testator  from  saying,  “  I  am 
rather  nervous  about  Victoria.” 

Sir  E.  DILLON  BELL.  I  would  ask  your  permission,  Sir,  to  say  one  word  in  the 
way  of  a  suggestion  to  get  over  the  difficulty  which  has  been  mentioned  to  the  Confe¬ 
rence.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  absolute  correctness  of  what  has  been  said  all  round 
the  table,  that  the  Colonial  Governments  will  not  agree  in  any  way  to  limit  their  own 
issues.  It  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  such  a  limit  was  a  suggestion  of  mine. 
The  only  reason  why  it  appears  in  my  statement  is  that  we  cannot  come  here  and  ask 
the  Imperial  Government  to  legislate,  without  disclosing  what  difficulties  there  are  in 
the  way.  There  is  a  way  by  which  the  difficulty  can  be  effectually  got  over,  namely,  to 
follow  the  exact  precedent  which  I  have  quoted  in  my  paper  from  the  first  Imperial  Act, 
which  effected  at  that  time  the  transfer  of  the  East  India  Company’s  affairs  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  limiting  the  employment  of  trust  funds  to  East  India  stocks 
which  had  been  created  prior  to  the  date  of  that  transfer  in  1858  or  1859.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  difficulty  which  has  been  named,  if  the  Imperial  Government  were  willing 
to  give  a  direct  authority  to  trustees  to  invest,  it  could  provide  that  trustees  might 
employ  trust  funds  only  in  any  Colonial  security  created  prior  to  a  given  date.  Then 
the  objection  which  exists  at  the  present  moment  on  the  part  of  the  Court  that  there 
is  no  control  over  the  issues,  would  immediately  cease  to  apply ;  and  as  there  are 
150,000,000^.  of  Colonial  stock  at  the  present  moment,  if  you  choose  to  do  that  which 
Parliament  did  in  the  case  of  East  India  stock,  and  say  that  stocks  created  before  such 
and  such  a  date  shall  be  open  to  the  employment  of  trust  funds,  that  would  be  sufficient. 
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Then  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  if  the  Colonies  would  agree  to  have  a  very 
simple  process  adopted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  could  be  devised  which  would  obviate 
the  difficulty. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  Would  not  the  older  stocks  be  depreciated  in  value  by  the 
over  issue  of  later  dated  stock  ? 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Very  likely  they  would. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  So  that  fixing  the  date  would  not  make  them  any  more 
secure. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Would  not  it  be  better  to  allow  at  once  that  Colonial 
securities  are  as  good  as  Metropolitan,  and  that  they  should  have  no  restriction  imposed 
upon  their  issue  ? 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  Might  I  ask  whether  the  Lord  Chancellors  objection  is  upon 
the  ground  that  there  is  no  remedy  in  case  of  failure,  or  that  he  doubts  the  soundness 
of  the  securities  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  on  both  points.  I  am  asked  to  read 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Mackrell,  dated  the  19th  of  April,  1884,  in  which  he  says  :  “  I  know 
that  the  question  of  Colonial  investments  was  considered  some  few  years  ago  by  the 
then  Lord  Chancellor,  and  his  predecessor,  in  concert  with  some  of  the  other  judges, 
and  an  objection  was  raised  to  sanctioning  the  investment  of  trust  funds  in  Colonial 
securities  because  the  extent  of  the  issue  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  There  is  besides  this  another  difficulty  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
raised  in  answer  to  any  application  to  extend  trustees’  investments  to  Colonial  stocks, 
and  that  is  the  absence  of  any  remedy  on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  such  stocks  to 
enforce  their  claims  by  means  of  the  English  courts.”  That  bears  out  what  I  say,  that 
there  are  two  objections  entertained  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  those  are  the  ones 
which  have  been  brought  by  me  to-day  before  the  delegates. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  Would  it  not  be  easy  to  amend  the  statute  and  put  in 
the  words,  “  Colonial  securities  unless  expressly  forbidden  ?” 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  what  Mr.  Downer  has  suggested. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  That  is  already  given  in  the  Act. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  not  do  it — he  will  not 
make  a  general  order  so  broad  as  we  want. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  Because  you  give  him  no  remedy.  Offer  him  a  remedy  to 
enforce  the  bond  and  then  the  difficulty  is  gone. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  I  do  not  follow  you  there. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  That  does  not  bring  in  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  all.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  only  comes  in  in  the  later  Act.  If  you  amend  the  Act  by  introducing  the 
words  “  Colonial  securities  ”  as  we  propose,  the  Lord  Chancellor  does  not  come  in  at  all — 
you  take  it  out  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  hands  altogether. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  And  he  would  be  extremely  glad  to  have  it  taken  out  of  his 
hands,  I  should  think. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  point  as  I  understand  from  Mr.  Downer  is  this,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  at  present  the  power  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  other  judges  to  make  an  order  which  would  enable  trustees, 
not  merely  trustees  who  have  charge  of  funds  under  the  control  of  the  Court,  but 
trustees  who  have  power  to  invest  in  Government  securities,  to  invest  in  Colonial 
securities.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor  feels  these  two  difficulties  and  I  am  afraid  that  one 
of  the  difficulties  has  not  been  removed  for  a  very  good  reason.  Then  Mr.  Downer 
suggested  that  we  should  pass  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  judges,  by  enlarging  the 
existing  Trustees  Act  and  inserting  in  the  Imperial  Act  the  words  “  Colonial  securities,” 
thereby  giving  the  power  to  the  trustees.  That  is  what  I  understand. 
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Mr.  DOWNER.  Precisely. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Imperial  Parliament  no  doubt  would  find  some  difficulty, 
having  vested  this  power  in  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  judges,  in  passing  them  over. 
On  the  other  hand  they  may  feel  the  same  difficulty  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  done, 
but  they  might  after  reading  the  statements  that  have  been  made  to  day,  be  ready  to 
enlarge  the  Trustees  Act  in  the  way  suggested  by  Mr.  Downer.  That  is  really  the 
state  of  the  case  now  I  think. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Just  so.  As  a  general  rule  the  judges  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibilities  of  business  men  in  having  to  decide  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  securities  ;  but  the  way  I  would  prefer  to  put  it  is,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  not  a  matter  for  judicial  decision  but  for  legislative  interference. 

Sir  WILLIAM  EITZHERBERT.  A  point  that  has  not  been  mentioned  is,  that 
this  is  not  merely  a  one  sided  question — it  is  not  merely  the  Colonies  pleading  for  methods 
of  enhancing  the  credit  of  the  Colonies,  but  they  also  seek  on  the  other  side  the  great 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  increased  interest  which  would  accrue  to  investments 
made  bv  trustees  investing  in  them.  I  think  that  has  not  been  considered — we  are  not 
seeking  here  for  any  advantage  to  the  Colonies  alone.  I  cannot  but  think  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  Trustees  Act  would  be  a  solution  of  this  difficulty.  Under  an 
ample  power  for  seeking  redress  in  Colonial  courts  in  any  amendment  of  the  law,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  trustees  having  the  judicial  power  given — that 
is  to  say,  the  power  of  the  law  in  any  particular  Colony  to  seek  for  redress  and  to 
recover  anything  that  might  have  been  invested.  I  think  these  are  points  worthy  of 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  advance  this  any  further  at 
present.  Before  the  end  of  the  Conference  we  might  have  a  short  meeting  to  consider 
any  suggestions  that  might  be  made  ;  otherwise  I  declare  this  subject  disposed  of. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  before  the  end  of  the  Conference 
to  announce  the  opinion  of  the  Imperial  Government  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  afraid  not — it  is  a  serious  question.  I  may  also  add 
that  in  the  present  state  of  legislation  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  Act  could 
be  passed  this  session. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Still  the  assurance  would  be  very  welcome.  If  the  two  objections 
are  not  entirely  removed  yet  one  is  removed — that  is  to  say,  any  assurances  with 
regard  to  securing  the  payment  of  interest  or  principal  would  be  cheerfully  given. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  only  point  we  have  gained  is  that  as  to  the  recovery  in 
Colonial  Courts,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  gained  any  special  advance  upon  that.  I 
do  not  see  any  particular  facilities  given  in  regard  to  a  speedier  remedy  to  trustees  who 
have  invested  in  Colonial  securities.  All  you  can  say  is,  You  are  upon  the  same  footing 
as  others,  Colonial  Governments  can  be  sued  in  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  We  have  gone  further  than  that.  We  are  ready  to  grant 
further  facilities. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  rather  like  to  have  these  further  facilities  stated.  It 
is  for  you  to  consider  what  further  facilities  can  be  given — it  is  not  for  the  Imperial 
Government,  we  could  not  enforce  them.  It  is  for  the  Colonial  Governments  to  say, 
Looking  to  the  advantage  to  us  and  also  to  the  advantage  to  trustees  to  have  the  power 
of  investing  in  Colonial  securities,  is  there  any  particular  facility  that  we  could  give 
them  for  enforcing  their  claims  in  Colonial  courts  against  the  Governments  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  unanimous  feeling  was  that  any  further  facilities  that  could 
be  given  which  were  thought  necessary  by  the  Imperial  Government,  would  be 
cheerfully  given  by  all  the  Colonial  Governments,  because  there  would  be  no  desire  to 
shelter  themselves  behind  any  technical  difficulties  of  any  sort. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  quite  understand  the  feeling  is  in  favour  of  dealing  as  fairly 
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as  possible  with  trustees  who  have  invested  in  these  securities ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
gathered  what  facilities  will  be  given. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  The  Lord  Chancellor  complains,  I  understand,  amongst  other 
things,  of  the  want  of  facilities.  We  do  not  know  what  other  facilities  are  wanted. 

The  PRESIDENT.  What  I  wanted,  as  I  stated,  was  that  the  Colonial 
Governments  might  be  sued  here. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  That  means  that  there  should  be  kept  a  balance  of  money  to 
meet  the  payments,  otherwise  the  result  of  suing  a  Colonial  Government  might  possibly 
be  that  there  would  be  a  return  of  nulla  bona  in  every  case. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  they  were  sued  here  the  Governments  would  admit,  I  think, 
that  they  were  not  absolutely  bankrupt.  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  about  that. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  Would  it  be  possible  to  communicate  in  any  way  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  ascertain  what  his  view  would  be  if  these  facilities  were  given  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Which  facilities  ? 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  Facilities  of  recovery. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  have  not  heard  of  any.  In  all  the  Colonies  practically  a 
trustee  or  any  individual  can  proceed  against  the  Government  whose  loan  is  in  question. 
I  understand  that  that  is  the  only  facility ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  further  facility  given, 
because  if  the  trustees  invested  in  Colonial  securities  they  naturally  would  proceed 
against  the  Colonial  Government  in  the  Colonial  courts. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  '  What  I  meant  was,  that  there  should  be  power  to  sue  the 
Colonial  Governments  here,  and  whether  it  could  be  ascertained,  though  not  judicially 
or  officially  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whether,  if  these  facilities  of  suing  here  were 
given,  the  judges  would  then  sanction  the  investment  of  trust  funds  in  Colonial 
securities. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Waiving  the  first  point  if  the  second  were  granted. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  of  course  propose  to  confer  with  the  Lord  Chancellor 
after  this  meeting. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Upon  the  first  point  we  appeal  to  Caesar. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  You  remove  the  greatest  objection  in  that  way  much  quicker 
than  by  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  great  objection  will  not  be 
removed. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  suspect  the  graver  objection  is  the  control  of  the  issues — 
there  is  no  use  blinking  that  fact — the  main  objection  is  the  control  of  the  issues — it 
is  equally  clear  that  no  control  can  be  given,  and  therefore  that  is  the  difficulty.  Might  I 
now  say  that  I  have  received  from  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  a  memorandum  relating  to  a 
grievance  resulting  out  of  the  Companies  Colonial  Registers  Act,  1883,  Sub-section  B 
of  Section  7,  which  appears  to  require  that  if  a  person  resident  in  a  Colony  purchase 
shares  in  an  English  company,  but  on  the  Colonial  Register,  his  will  must  be  proved  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  the  Colony,  although  he  have  no  property  in  this  country  and 
no  connection  with  it  beyond  these  shares.  This  memorandum  shall  be  placed  in  your 
hands,  so  I  need  not  enter  into  further  particulars  ;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  the  subject 
had  already  been  brought  to  my  notice,  and  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  upon  it,  and  their  Lordships  have  informed  me 
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that  they  “  will  be  willing  to  assent  to  such  an  amendment  of  the  law  as  will  afford 
relief  when  the  person  beneficially  entitled  to  the  shares  or  stock  on  the  Colonial 
Register  dies  domiciled  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  So  that  Sir  Francis 
Dillon  Bell  has  gained  his  point.  I  will  just  read  the  Section  in  the  46th  and  47th 
Victoria,  Chapter  30,  Section  7  says  ;  “  In  relation  to  stamp  duties  the  following 
provision  shall  have  effect  :”  “  (B)  Upon  the  death  of  a  member  registered  in  a  Colonial 
Register  under  this  Act,  the  share  or  other  interest  of  the  deceased  member  shall  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  British  duties,  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  his 
estate  and  effects  situated  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  or  in  respect  of  which  probate 
or  letters  of  administration  is  or  are  to  be  granted,  or  whereof  an  inventory  is  to  be 
exhibited  and  recorded  in  like  manner  as  if  he  were  registered  in  the  register  of  members 
kept  at  the  registered  offices  of  the  company.”  The  Treasury  will  be  willing  to  assent  to 
such  an  amendment  of  the  law  as  will  afford  relief  when  the  person  beneficially  entitled 
to  the  shares  or  stock  on  the  Colonial  Register  dies  domiciled  elsewhere  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  I  will  furnish  this  statement  and  the  memorandum,  and  they 
will  be  printed  and  circulated. 


Stamp  Duties  on  Transfer  of  Inscribed  Stock. 

The  PRESIDENT.  On  the  question  of  the  Stamp  Duties  on  the  transfer  of 
Inscribed  stock,  I  would  just  like  to  read  this  memorandum  and  receive  any  suggestions 
upon  it — it  chiefly  applies  to  Canada.  “  The  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877,  Section  3, 
provides  that  Colonial  Governments  may,  by  a  payment  of  7  s.  6d.  per  cent.,  compound 
for  the  stamp  duties  on  the  transfer  of  Inscribed  stock.  This  rate  was  found  too  low, 
and  to  cause  a  loss  to  the  revenue.  So  in  1880  the  Treasury  inserted  a  clause  in  a 
Bill  raising  the  composition  to  125.  6d.  per  cent.  The  change  was  applied  also  to  local 
English  loans  and  new  issues  of  Colonial  stock,  whether  new  loans  or  unissued 
portions  of  existing  loans  not  inscribed.  So  that  as  far  as  Inscribed  stock,  which  had 
been  inscribed  in  1880,  was  concerned  the  Colonial  Governments  could  compound  for 
7s.  6d.  After  1880,  whether  it  was  a  new  loan,  or  whether  it  was  part  of  an  existing 
loan,  which  had  been  only  partly  inscribed,  125.  6d.  was  the  charge.  There  was  a 
previous  “  Canadian  Stock  Stamp  Act,  1874,”  charging  25.  6d.  per  cent,  on  transfers  of 
Canadian  stock  then  inscribed  in  books  kept  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  7s.  6d.  on 
stock  which  might  be  thereafter  inscribed  in  books  kept  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada 
protested  against  being  made  subject  to  the  higher  rate,  because  a  large  quantity  of 
their  loans  issued  before  1880  remained  uninscribed,  so  the  Treasury  gave  them  until 
the  1st  of  April,  1886,  the  benefit  of  the  lower  rates  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1874, 
(45  and  46  Victoria,  Chapter  72,  Section  17).  In  1886  Canada  again  pleaded  that 
of  12, 00 0,00 Ol.  of  such  loans  no  less  than  about  5,500,00(P.  remained  uninscribed,  and 
appealed  for  a  further  extension  of  time  at  the  lower  rate.  The  Treasury  that  year 
refused  to  apply  to  Parliament.  Canada  rejoined,  alleging  that  when  the  holders  of  these 
bonds  were  given  the  option  of  converting  them  into  Inscribed  stock,  the  Canadian 
Government  did  so  on  the  understanding  that  the  stamps  would  be  7s.  6d.  per  cent.” 
This  letter,  I  think,  has  been  sent  in  to  the  department. 

Perhaps,  Sir  Alexander,  as  this  seems  to  apply  chiefly  to  Canada  you  might 
desire  to  say  something  on  the  point,  but  we  should  also  be  glad  to  know  how  far  it 
applies  to  the  other  Colonies.  It  is  a  fair  statement,  is  it  not,  of  what  passed  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  In  Canada  the  liberty  which  was  given  to  us 
upon  this  side  to  get  the  whole  of  our  stock  inscribed  was  not  taken  advantage  of. 
People  were  not  disposed  to  do  it  and  therefore  the  end  was  not  accomplished,  but  still 
it  may  be  accomplished,  and  we  are  anxious  that  a  few  more  years  should  be  given  to 
us  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that  which  we  were  going  to  carry  out  before  the  Act 
expired. 

The  PRESIDENT.  What  was  the  difficulty  in  your  inscribing  the  stock  ?  Was 
it  the  unwillingness  of  the  holders  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL,  The  holders  did  not  apply.  It  was  owing  to 
their  laxity,  feeling  that  everything  was  right.  They  merely  allowed  the  time  to 
pass  by. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  That  would  be  a  special  application  on  the  part  of  Canada 
then. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Yes.  I  did  not  think  the  question  was  coming 
l>efore  the  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  brought  it  before  the  Conference  in  order  that  we  might 
know  if  it  applied  to  any  other  Colony. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  If  an  extension  were  given  to  Canada  it  would  have  to 
apply  to  New  Zealand  and  the  other  Colonies. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Have  you,  Sir  Francis,  a  large  quantity  of  stock  inscribed  1 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Yes  ;  more  than  22  millions. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Have  you  any  stock  raised  before  1880  and  not  inscribed  ? 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  presume  you  allude  to  a  small  part  of  one  loan  raised 
in  1879.  A  small  part  only  could  ever  have  been  inscribed,  I  imagine,  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  for  which  Canada  objected  to  inscribe  her  stock,  namely,  that  the 
duty,  when  it  was  raised  to  126*.  6d.  was  thought  to  be  too  high.  If  an  extension  of 
time  were  given  to  Canada,  we  should  ask  for  the  same  to  be  done  for  ourselves. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  have  no  special  Act  as  the  Canadians  have  under  the 
Canadian  Stock  and  Stamp  Duties  Act,  1874,  charging  25.  6d.  per  cent,  on  the  transfer 
of  Canadian  stock;  still  you  have  been  raised  from  7  s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  We  are  in  the  same  position. 

Sir  CHARLES  MILLS.  The  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  thinks  that 
this  tax  ought  to  be  removed  altogether.  The  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
have  paid  for  stamps  on  their  debt  94,800Z.  of  the  money  which  we  borrow,  at  least 
85  per  cent.,  is  spent  in  this  country,  and  interest  is  paid  regularly,  and  a  very  high 
rate  of  interest  it  is.  We  employ  capital  which  is  lying  idle  here,  or  at  all  events 
unemployed,  and  altogether  there  is  no  reason  whatever,  in  our  opinion,  why  the 
Colonies  should  be  so  heavily  taxed  in  raising  their  loans.  The  whole  amount  paid 
by  the  different  Colonies  for  stamps,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
£820,000  ;  that  is  about  the  amount.  Now  this  is  a  very  heavy  tax  indeed  for  the  Colonies 
to  pay.  If  that  tax  is  continued  the  Cape  Government  think  it  ought  to  be  put  into 
a  separate  fund  and  devoted  to  purposes  in  which  Colonies  have  an  interest,  instead  of 
being  paid  into  the  Exchequer  and  used  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  It  is  an 
enormous  tax.  It  goes  on  increasing  every  year,  and  I  would  respectfully  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  whether  we  should  not  move  to  have  this 
tax  repealed  altogether,  or  at  all  events  applied  to  some  general  purpose,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  of  defence  in  which  the  Colonies  have  an  interest. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  it  is  paid  once  for  all  if  you  compound  ;  it  is  not  a 
recurring  tax. 

Sir  CHARLES  MILLS.  No  doubt ;  but  still  since  I  have  been  in  England 
I  have  paid  in  those  three  years  £78,000. 

The  PRESIDENT.  What  I  mean  is  that  your  Colony  has  chosen  to  compound, 
and  thus  relieve  individually  the  transferees  who  would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay  it. 
It  rests  with  the  Colonial  Government  to  say  which  is  the  best  plan — whether  you 
should  compound  at  12s.  6d.,  or  whether  you  should  leave  the  individual  who  is  trans¬ 
ferring  to  pay  the  stamp  duty. 

Sir  CHARLES  MILLS.  It  comes  out  of  their  pockets  all  the  same.  The 
individual  transferring  pays  less  for  his  stock  when  he  pays  the  stamp  duty  ;  and 
bear  in  mind  85  per  cent,  of  that  which  the  Cape  Government  has  borrowed  has  been 
spent  in  this  country  in  labour  and  material. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  Would  you  excuse  my  ignorance,  but  let  me  ask 
why  does  it  come  out  of  your  pocket  when  the  individual  who  gets  the  transfer 
pays  it  ?  / 

Sir  CHARLES  MILLS.  He  pays  less  per  cent,  for  his  investment ;  he  gets  it  at 
a  lower  price. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  think  12s.  6c£.  is  a  very  large  amount. 

Mi*.  DEAKIN.  It  is  a  very  large  amount. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Is  the  Imperial  Government  put  to  any  expense  in  this  matter  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  No  ;  but  every  country  has  a  right  to  put  a  tax  upon 
transfers  made  in  that  country.  It  is  a  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Colonial 
Governments  whether  they  will  compound  or  not.  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  agree  with 
Sir  Charles  Mills  that  it  all  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  Colony  if  the  individual 
himself  pays  for  the  transfer ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  other  delegates 
agree  in  that. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  We  had  an  interview  some  time  ago  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  upon  this  very  point,  and  I  would  ask  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  to  say 
what  took  place. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  The  Australasian  Agents-General  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Childers,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  seek  relief  in  this  very 
matter,  and  we  had  a  long  argument.  The  line  taken  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  simply  this,  which  I  understand,  Sir  Henry,  is  the  one  you  are  taking 
now,  that  the  tax  is  one  that  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  persons  who  are  the  holders  of 
the  securities.  If  they  were  obliged  to  pay  duty  every  time  a  transfer  was  made 
they  would  have  to  pay  a  very  large  sum.  The  composition  is  an  advantage  to  them. 
Of  course  the  Colonies  cannot  say  to  England  that  she  is  not  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
transfer  of  stock.  Then  with  regard  to  the  allegation  we  made  that  the  Colonial 
Governments  were  paying  the  tax,  the  answer  of  the  Treasury  was  that  we  got  the  value 
of  the  tax  in  the  increased  price  which  undoubtedly  is  given  for  the  stock  by  the  fact 
that  the  Colony  did  compound,  and  that  the  holder  could  make  a  transfer  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  stamp  duty,  whereas  he  would  have  to  pay  upon  the  transfer  of  an  ordinary 
bond  2s.  6d.  per  cent.  Then  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  another  point. 
At  that  time,  that  is  to  say  at  the  time  of  our  interview,  New  Zealand  was  the  only 
Colony  which  had  any  inscribed  stock  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  question  had 
arisen  as  to  what  amount  of  advantage  was  conferred  upon  the  holders  of  stock  by  the 
compounding ;  and  a  very  curious  result  was  shown.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
asked  me  how  many  transfers  there  had  been  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  of  New 
Zealand  stock,  which  was  the  only  stock  that  was  then  inscribed.  I  gave  him  the 
number,  and  he  said,  “  Do  you  know  that  that  number  is  very  much  greater  than  the 
number  of  transfers  which  are  made  of  English  consols  ?  ”  And  I  knew  this  was  the 
case,  for  whereas  there  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  accounts  of  English  consols 
kept  at  the  Bank  of  England,  if  a  similar  amount  of  transfers  had  taken  place  in 
English  consols  to  that  which  took  place  in  New  Zealand  stock  there  would  have  had 
to  be  750,000  accounts  kept.  We  then  saw  we  had  no  case. 

Mr.  LORIMER.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  reasonable  to  ask  for  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  altogether.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  tax  is  excessive,  probably  a 
representation  made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  induce  him  to  give  some 
consideration  to  the  question  with  a  view  of  reducing  the  consolidated  charge ;  but 
undoubtedly  the  Imperial  Government  has  a  right  to  impose  a  charge  upon  the  transfer 
of  stock,  and  we  must  all  acknowledge  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Colonies  to 
have  the  stock  inscribed,  and  that  it  is  also  an  advantage  to  the  holder  to  have  it  a 
consolidated  charge.  Probably  upon  some  representation  being  made  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  asking  him  for  sime  consideration  there  might  be  a  reduction  of  this 
charge  of  125.  6d. 
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Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  We  have  already  made  that  representation  without 
result. 

Mr.  LORIMER.  No  doubt,  but  probably  the  representation  of  the  Conference 
would  be  more  effectual  than  the  representation  of  the  Agents-General.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  should  ask  for  some  reduction  on  the  rate  of  charge  now  made. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  discuss  the  matter,  because  I 
think  the  Colonies  should  avoid  calling  upon  the  Imperial  Government  unless  they  have 
a  very  strong  case.  Although  we  may  think  that  there  is  a  little  too  much  charged,  I 
still  think  we  should  bear  a  little  rather  than  make  too  much  of  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  g  I 
think  I  understand  Sir  Charles  Mills  to  object  to  the  charge  altogether  ;  but  Sir  Francis 
Dillon  Bell  and  the  other  Agents-General  who  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Childers 
did  not  appear  to  be  able  to  show  a  very  strong  case,  and,  speaking  for  myself,  I  would 
not  like  to  go  from  this  Conference  to  make  an  application  for  a  reduction  unless 
we  were  able  to  show  that  we  had  a  very  strong  case  indeed  in  favour  of  obtaining  a 
reduction. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  Mr.  Childers  at  that  time  told  us  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and,  in  fact,  that  all  the  Corporations  throughout  England  paid  the 
same  rate. 

The  PRESIDENT.  They  do.  I  read  that  out,  I  think,  in  the  memorandum  I 
read  to  the  Conference. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  Therefore  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  charged 
more  than  the  corporations  in  England. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Following  up  what  Mr.  Service  has  said  I  would  suggest  that 
it  might  be  better  before  I  take  any  steps,  or  even  before  the  Conference  decide  upon 
the  form  or  wording  of  any  memorial  to  be  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  you  should  meet  privately  and  see  whether  really  it  is  worth  applying  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  know  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  answer  would  be 
as  regards  its  total  abolition,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Mills,  but  I  am  very  much 
struck  with  the  observation  which  Mr.  Service  has  made  about  the  reduction.  I  think 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  you  gentlemen  should  meet  and  see  whether  the  Con¬ 
ference  can  agree  upon  a  proposal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  whether  upon 
the  whole  they  do  not  think  it  had  better  be  left  alone.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Unclaimed  Dividends. 

The  PRESIDENT  (to  Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell).  Now,  Sir  Francis,  this  is  another  field 
of  battle  upon  which  you  have  entered,  Unclaimed  Dividends.  May  I  read  your  paper, 
because  it  brings  the  points  out  so  very  clearly.  This  is  a  paper  by  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell, 
dated  the  14th  of  April. 

The  President  rend  the  followmg  paper  : — 

Appendix, 

No.  22,  ■ 
p.  50. 


“  In  consequence  of  the  magnitude  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  Colonial  loans, 
there  is  gradually  growing  up  a  large  sum  in  the  shape  of  unclaimed  dividends.  I 
lately  asked  the  Bank  of  England  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  prescribing 
a  time  after  which  unclaimed  dividends  need  not  be  kept  in  reserve.  But  in  the  absence 
of  any  provision  in  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877,  such  as  is  contained  in  the  National 
Debt  Act,  1870,  and  the  East  India  Unclaimed  Stock  Act,  1885,  there  is  at  present  no 
limit  to  the  time  during  which  unclaimed  Colonial  dividends  must  be  held. 

“The  question  may  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view:  1st,  as  between  the 

Colonial  Governments  and  their  agents  at  the  domiciles  of  the  loans  ;  and  2nd,  as  be¬ 

tween  the  Governments  and  the  holders  of  the  debentures  or  inscribed  stock. 

“  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  Governments  are  under  an  engagement  to 
provide  at  the  domicile  of  the  loan  the  necessary  funds  for  an  accruing  dividend ;  and 
when  once  these  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  for  paying  the  dividend,  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  a  trust  is  created  in  favour  of  the  persons  entitled  to  the 

dividend,  or  whether  the  money  is  simply  held  by  the  agents  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

Governments. 
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“  The  solicitors  to  the  New  Zealand  Government  pointed  out  that  a  similar  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  quite  recently  in  an  action  against  Messrs.  Rothschild  in  connection 
with  the  Egyptian  loans.  In  that  case  the  court  seemed  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  money  was  not  imprested  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  with  any  trust  for  the  parties 
entitled  to  the  dividend.  If  this  was  settled,  the  Governments  might  prescribe  that 
unclaimed  dividends  should  be  returned  to  them,  at  any  rate  after  six  years ;  and  they 
might  agree  with  their  agents  accordingly,  without  the  necessity  of  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  unless  the  agents  were  advised  that  they  were  trustees  of  the  money  for  the 
stockholders. 

“  But  on  the  second  point,  as  between  the  Governments  and  the  stockholders,  the 
New  Zealand  solicitors  were  of  opinion  that  an  Imperial  Act  wrould  be  necessary  for 
enabling  the  Governments  to  transfer  unclaimed  dividends,  after  a  lapse  of  say  ten 
years,  and  after  adequate  notice.  Such  an  Act  should  be  supplementary  to  the  Colonial 
Stock  Act,  and  contain  provisions  akin  to  those  of  the  Indian  Stock  Act  of  1885.  Par¬ 
liament  might  perhaps  require  that  the  stock  itself  should  be  retained  in  this  country 
and  transferred  to  the  name  of  some  public  officer  of  the  Colonial  Government,  against 
whom  proceedings  might  be  taken  by  a  stockholder  claiming  in  respect  of  any  trans¬ 
ferred  stock.  The  Act  would  have  to  be  adopted  in  the  same  way  as  the  Colonial  Stock 
Act  was,  by  the  respective  Colonial  Legislatures. 

“  F.  D.  Bell. 

“  Westminster  Chambers, 

“  14th  April,  1887.” 

The  sting  is  in  the  tail.  That  is  really  the  question,  Whether  an  Imperial  Act  should 
be  passed  for  enabling  the  Government  to  transfer  unclaimed  dividends  after  a  period  of 
say  ten  years  and  after  adequate  notice,  following  the  precedent,  as  I  understand,  of  the 
East  India  Unclaimed  Stock  Act. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Yes,  Sir.  The  only  reason  for  my  bringing  the  matter 
before  tbe  Conference  is  that  Imperial  legislation  is  required.  The  amount  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  and  the  Crown 
Agents,  as  the  agents  of  the  respective  Governments,  is  becoming  a  very  large  one,  and 
is  daily  growing.  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  Saul  Samuel  is  aware  of  the  amount  of 
New  South  Wales  money,  but  it  must  bear  some  relation  to  the  amount  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  money.  Large  sums  have  accrued  and  are  held  now  which  will  go  on  being  held 
without  any  limit.  There  is  no  necessity  for  that ;  the  same  condition  of  security  can 
be  given  as  in  the  case  of  the  India  stock,  and  a  fair  time  allowed.  It  is  a  matter 
which  involves  a  great  deal  of  money.  At  the  present  moment  I  suppose  there  is 
100,000/.  involved. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  I  should  like  to  ask  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  a  question  about  one 
passage  which  does  not  appear  to  be  very  clear.  I  observe  this  sentence  : — “  Parliament 
might  perhaps  require  that  the  stock  itself  should  be  retained  in  this  country  and 
transferred  to  the  name  of  some  public  officer  of  the  Colonial  Government,  against 
whom  proceedings  might  be  taken  by  a  stockholder  claiming  in  respect  of  any  transferred 
stock.”  Now,  I  should  say  that  the  object  of  getting  this  stock  transferred  after 
ten  years  is  to  enable  the  Government  to  make  use  of  it.  If  it  is  to  retained  in 
England  I  scarcely  see  what  is  gained. 

The  PRESIDENT.  With  regard  to  the  East  India  Unclaimed  Stock  Act,  this  is 
the  clause,  I  think,  to  which  you  have  referred.  It  is  the  48th  and  49th  Victoria, 
chapter  25,  section  4  :  “  All  India  stock  whereon  dividend  has  not  or  shall  not  have  been 
claimed  for  ten  years  or  more  (except  where  payment  of  dividend  has  been  restrained  by 
a  court  of  justice)  shall  be  transferred  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  (as  the 
case  may  be)  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  an  account  to  be  intituled  £  The  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  of  India  Unclaimed  Stock  Account/  to  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  subject  to  the  claims  of  the  parties  entitled  thereto.”  That  is  to  say  you  would 
have  the  interest  of  it.  The  stock  would  be  transferred  to  some  officer  appointed  by 
the  Colonial  Government  and  the  Colony  would  get  the  interest. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Yes  ;  the  Bank  of  England  would  do  it  if  they  were 
authorised. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  But  why  should  this  be  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Why 
should  this  stock  belonging  to  Victoria,  for  example,  be  constituted  a  fund  in  the  United 
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Kingdom  ?  Why  not  a  fund  in  Victoria  itself  ?  The  money  belongs  to  Victoria,  the 
interest  is  paid  by  Victoria  and]  of  course  the  people  who  take  the  bonds  or  who  buy 
the  inscribed  stock  look  to  Victoria  as  being  perfectly  able  to  pay  it.  Therefore,  why 
should  not  Victoria  have  control  of  this  money  which  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  would  probably  never  be  claimed?  We  have  a  similar  practice  in  Victoria.  The 
ordinary  banking  establishments  there  used  to  transfer  to  their  own  coffers  after  a  certain 
period  amounts  unclaimed  even  of  deposits,  not  dividends  alone.  They  used  to  transfer 
that  to  their  own  coffers  and  became  heirs  to  these  intestate  estates  as  it  were.  Then 
our  Colony  a  few  years  ago  passed  a  law  that  all  these  sums  after  a  certain  number  of 
years  should  be  transferred  to  the  Consolidated  Revenue  of  the  Colony.  Still  our 
Government  hold  themselves  morally  responsible  if  the  heirs  of  the  parties  should  copae 
forward  at  any  subsequent  time  and  make  good  their  claim  to  the  fund.  The  same  thing 
would  apply  here.  Let  them  apply  to  the  Governments  of  the  respective  Colonies 
whose  stocks  had  been  returned  to  them  as  it  were,  or  had  been  disposed  of  in  some 
other  way  in  place  of  having  the  Victoria  and  the  Canadian  or  New  Zealand  or  other 
stocks  all  in  one  common  fund  outside  the  control  of  the  Government  to  which  it 
legitimately  belonged.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  that  at  all.  My  point  is,  why  should  the 
United  Kingdom  deal  with  the  dividends  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  stocks  are  all  inscribed  here. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  And  large  numbers  of  the  holders  would  be  here ;  the 
claimants  would  nearly  all  be  here. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  This  is  to  provide  for  cases  in  which  there  are  practically  no 
holders. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  would  ever  appear. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  still  there  will  be  the  liability  if  they  do  appear. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Why  should  not  the  Colonial  Government  be  recognized  as  hold¬ 
ing  these  dividends  ? 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  debt  would  be  barred  by  the 
Statute  of  Limitations.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Why  should  we  never  be  able  to  deal  with  this  stock  ?  That  is 
my  point. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  another  point.  The  first  point  is  whether,  as  Sir 
Francis  Dillon  Bell  suggests,  we  should  follow  upon  the  lines  of  the  East  India  Unclaimed 
Stock  Act  and  transfer  the  unclaimed  stock  after  a  certain  time  to  an  officer  in  this 
country  and  so  collect  the  interest  upon  it.  Then  Mr.  Service  carries  that  further  and 
says,  “  Why  have  an  officer  in  this  country  ;  why  not  transfer  it  straight  away  to  the 
Colonial  Government  which  is  interested  in  it  ?”  Then  there  is  a  further  point,  Why,  ' 
after  a  certain  time  keep  it  at  all  ?  that  is  to  say  after  ten  or  twenty  years.  That  is  a 
point  I  understand  Mr.  Downer  to  raise.  Why  not  spend  it  ? 

Mr.  DOWNER.  That  last  point  I  do  not  desire  to  press  so  much.  The  position 
of  Mr.  Service,  however,  I  consider  is  a  thoroughly  logical  and  proper  position.  This 
legislation  is  in  effect  to  provide  for  cases  where  there  is  practically  no  probability  of  the 
money  ever  being  claimed.  Where  it  has  not  been  claimed  under  ordinary  circumstances 
there  is  very  little  probability  that  it  will  ever  be  claimed  at  all. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  If  it  should  be  claimed  then  there  would  be  a  remedy  against 
the  Colonial  Government ;  it  would  not  be  wiping  it  out  altogether  after  a  certain 
time. 

The  PRESIDENT  (to  Mr.  Downer).  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  agree  to  the  last 
point  as  to  wiping  it  out  altogether  after  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  think  the  President  misunderstood  me.  I  was  rather  referring 
by  analogy  to  ordinary  debts.  I  did  not  mean  to  wipe  them  out  altogether,  but  if  they 
are  reserved,  then  the  remedy  would  be  against  the  Colonial  Government. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  You  are  not  putting  forward  as  a  point  to  be  considered  that 
these  claims  should  be  wiped  out  altogether  after  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  BRAMSTON.  I  take  it  that  if  Colonial  stock  were  all  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  in  relation  to  the  Colonial  Governments  as  consols  are  to  the  English  Government, 
that  is  all  you  ask. 

m 

Mr.  DOWNER.  That  is  all. 

The  PRESIDENT.  May  I  take  that  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  delegates  ? 
(Hear,  hear.) 


Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  only  other  thing  that  we  have  to  consider  to-day  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  that  which  we  have  been  considering,  namely,  the  question  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister.  (To  Mr.  Doumer.)  I  think  you  wish  to  bring 
this  question  before  the  Conference. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  It  was  thought  amongst  some  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Colonies  that  the  occasion  of  their  meeting  together  would  be  a  very  proper  one  for 
making  some  representations  to  the  Government  upon  this  subject,  and  with  the  view 
of  asking  the  Government  to  pass  some  statute  recognising  the  laws  in  the  Colony 
permitting  marriages  between  certain  degrees  prohibited  in  England,  and  which  have 
been  duly  sanctioned  by  the  Crown.  The  matter  is  one  in  which  there  has  been  great 
interest  taken  as  you  know  from  time  to  time;  immense  interest  has  been  taken  in  the 
Colonies  in  it,  and  the  very  greatest  interest  taken  in  it  in  England.  It  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  very  much  debated,  and  upon  which  very  great  difference  of  opinion 
prevails.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Colonies  now  for  many  years  have  had  a  law  in 
force  permitting  the  marriage  of  a  man  and  his  deceased  wife’s  sister,  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Crown,  and  in  spite  of  these  laws  being  validly  made  in  the  Colonies, 
and  being  properly  sanctioned,  they  still  fail  in  obtaining  that  recognition  in  England 
which  the  Colonies  think  they  should  have.  Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  over  the 
old  debateable  ground,  and  into  the  argument  as  to  whether  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister  is  contrary  to,  or  in  accordance  with,  the  Levitical  law,  or  into  arguments  of 
that  description.  I  fancy  even  in  England  they  are  scarcely  referred  to  very  much  at 
the  present  time,  but  I  wish  to  put  the  matter  before  the  Government  and  the  Con¬ 
ference,  simply  upon  the  ground  that  this  time,  when  England  and  her  Colonies  are 
drawing  so  much  more  closely  together  than  they  have  been  before,  would  be  a  fitting 
time  to  remove  what  I  think  is  a  great  anomaly  in  the  laws  of  England  and  Australia 
upon  a  matter  of  grea.t  vital  moment,  and  upon  a  matter  in  -which  the  people  of  both 
countries  take  the  very  greatest  interest.  As  far  as  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  the 
Colonies  is  concerned,  it  is  in  a  sufficiently  small  compass.  South  Australia,  the  Colony 
which  I  represent,  was  the  first,  I  think,  to  pass  a  statute  permitting  these  marriages. 
For  four  different  sessions  of  Parliament  the  statute  was  passed,  and  after  four  different 
sessions  the  Royal  Assent  was  refused,  but  finally,  upon  the  30th  of  March,  1871,  the 
Royal  Assent  was  given.  That  statute  permitted  marriages  in  the  province  between 
a  man  and  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  or  the  sister’s  daughter.  The  next  statute 
that  was  passed  on  this  subject,  was  the  statute  that  was  passed  in  the  Colony  of 
Victoria,  that  was  assented  to  on  the  24th  of  March,  1873.  That  statute  simply 
related  to  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister,  and  did  not  refer  to  the  sister’s 
daughter.  The  Tasmania  Act  was  assented  to  upon  the  9th  of  August,  1873,  and  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Victoria  statute.  The  New  South  Wales  statute  was 
assented  to  upon  the  27th  November,  1875,  and  is  the  same  in  effect  as  the  Victoria 
statute.  The  Queensland  Act,  in  the  same  direction,  was  also  passed  in  1875,  the  only 
difference  between  the  Queensland  statute  and  the  other  statutes  being,  that  whereas 
all  the  other  statutes  simply  make  lawful  a  marriage  in  the  Colony  between  a  man  and 
the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  the  Queensland  statute  provides  that  such  marriages  are 
valid  if  made  in  the  Colony,  though  the  parties  are  not  domiciled  there  ;  that  is  what  I  take 
to  be  the  construction  of  the  statute  ;  that  marriages  between  a  man  and  his  deceased 
wife’s  sister  made  in  the  Colony,  though  the  persons  are  not  domiciled  in  the  Colony, 
will  be  good  marriages ;  and  secondly,  that  the  marriages  of  persons  within  those 
prohibited  degrees,  domiciled  in  the  Colony  would  be  valid  though  solemnised  else¬ 
where.  That  is  the  only  difference  between  the  Queensland  statute  and  those  of  the 
(277a)  Q 
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other  Colonies.  It  goes  a  little  further  than  the  other  statutes,  and  is  entirely  in  the 
same  direction. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  position  of  persons  between  whom  marriages  may  be  solomnised 
according  to  any  of  those  statutes  in  England,  I  find  very  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
precisely  what  it  really  is.  The  judges  are  not  agreed  upon  the  subject.  In  the  only 
important  decision  that  has  been  given  upon  it,  we  have  two  eminent  judges  upon  the 
one  side  against  two  eminent  judges  upon  the  other;  and  certainly  it  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  removed  from  all  possible  doubt.  The  leading  case,  that  of  Brooke  against 
Brooke,  was  the  case  of  two  English  people  who  went  to  Denmark  and  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  law  there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  married,  they  being  a  man  and  his 
deceased  wife’s  sister.  Upon  that  case  coming  before  the  Court,  the  Court  agreed 
unanimously  that  the  marriage  was  void,  because  the  parties  were  domiciled  in  England, 
and  being  domiciled  in  England  could  not  make  their  marriage  valid  in  England  by 
visiting  a  country  where  the  marriage  was  allowed.  Everybody  was  agreed  upon  that 
But  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  marriage  would  have  been  valid  in  England  had 
the  parties  been  domiciled  in  Denmark  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  Sir  Cresswell 
Cresswell  and  Lord  Wensleydale,  both  eminent  judges,  said  the  marriage  would  have 
been  void  in  England  anyhow,  and  they  appear  to  have  proceeded  upon  the  principle 
that  although  by  the  comity  of  nations  the  lex  loci  contractils  should  govern  matters  of 
this  kind,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  tq  legalise  in  any  country  laws  which  sanc¬ 
tioned  incest  in  other  countries.  That  appears  to  have  been  substantially  the  view 
taken  by  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  and  by  Lord  Wensleydale,  who  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  although  the  parties  had  been  domiciled  in  Denmark,  still  the  marriage 
would  have  been  void  in  England.  The  Courts  decided  that  the  marriage  was  void. 
As  far  as  Lord  Wensley dale’s  opinion  on  the  other  question  was  concerned,  and  as  far 
as  the  opinion  which  Lord  Campbell  and  Lord  Cranworth  expressed  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  that  the  marriage  would  have  been  valid  if  the  parties  had  been  domiciled  in 
Denmark,  those  were  really  obiter,  they  were  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  facts. 
The  parties  were  admittedly  not  domiciled  in  Denmark,  but  admittedly  domiciled  in 
England.  The  only  question,  therefore,  was,  being  domiciled  in  England,  was  the 
marriage  in  Denmark  valid  ?  and  any  remarks  of  their  lordships  as  to  whether  the 
marriage  would  have  been  good  had  they  been  domiciled  in  Denmark  were  clearly  obiter. 
But  still  they  were  the  opinions  of  Lord  Cranworth  and  Lord  Campbell  against  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Wensleydale  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  Court  below  of  Sir 
Cresswell  Cresswell. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  condition  of  things,  and  although 
I  believe  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  English  lawyers,  I  know  it  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Justice  Jessel,  I  believe  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  of  English  lawyers,  that  the 
views  of  Lord  Campbell  and  Lord  Cranworth  were  the  correct  views  upon  the  subject, 
rather  than  the  views  taken  by  Lord  Wensleydale  and  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  still  the 
matter  should  not  remain  in  this  condition  of  doubt,  but  certainly  should  be  put  upon  a 
perfectly  intelligible  and  certain  basis. 

Then  there  is  this  to  be  said  too,  even  assuming  that  the  opinions  of  Lord  Campbell 
and  Lord  Cranbrook  were  right,  that  the  marriage  would  have  been  good  had  the  parties 
been  domiciled  in  the  country  where  the  marriage  was  lawful,  still  there  comes  up  this 
question,  which  is  also  indisputable,  and  that  is,  that  even  although  the  marriage  is 
lawful  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  celebrated  ;  still,  as  far  as  its  recognition  in  England 
is  concerned,  when  it  comes  to  the  issue  inheriting  land,  the  issue  to  inherit  must  be  the 
issue  of  a  marriage  which  would  have  been  lawful  had  it  been  solemnised  in  the  country 
where  the  land  lies. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  administration  going  from  these  general  principles  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  practically  administered  by  the  fiscal  departments  in  England,  as 
far  as  personalty  is  concerned  the  marriage  is  considered  good ;  as  far  as  realty  is 
concerned  the  marriage  is  considered  bad. 

The  PBESIDENT.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  marriage  is  valid  for  all  purposes, 
except  that  as  regards  the  inheritance,  the  lex  loci  prevails.  In  our  debates  both  the 
Attorney-Generals  have  agreed  to  that. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  It  is  so,  and  yet  it  would  have  been  very  much  more 
satisfactory  had  it  been  so  decided.  It  is  quite  true  that  as  far  as  the 
judgments  are  concerned  we  have  got  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  and  Lord  Wens¬ 
leydale,  certainly  both  eminent  judges,  who  said  that  the  marriage  would  have 
been  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  though  the  parties  had  been  domiciled  in 
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tlie  country  where  the  marriage  was  lawful.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  judicial 
opinions  of  Lord  Campbell  and  Lord  Cranworth  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  certainly 
we  have  the  opinions  of  many  eminent  lawyers  given  since  in  the  same  direction.  But 
as  far  as  any  judicial  decision  has  been  given  upon  the  subject  it  left  the  matter  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  it  left  the  judges  practically  equally  divided  in  opinion.  So 
I  say  even  from  that  point  of  view  there  ought  to  be  some  legislation  initiated  here  to 
put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt — to  put  beyond  all  doubt  that  which  lawyers  generally 
are  inclined  to  admit  at  the  present  time,  that  the  lex  loci  contractus  will  settle  the 
question  of  whether  the  marriage  should  be  recognised  here  or  not.  But  even  that  will 
not  touch  the  question  of  the  inheritance  of  land,  because  as  I  have  said  before  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  that  in  order  to  create  a  good  heirship  the  marriage  of  which  the 
claimant  is  the  issue  must  be  a  marriage  which  would  have  been  good  had  it  been 
celebrated  in  the  place  where  the  land  lies.  Upon  that  the  delegates  from  the  Colonies 
venture  to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  consideration  and  assistance.  I 
think  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  these  marriages,  that  is  to  say,  marriages 
in  the  Colonies,  would  not  be  recognised.  They  would  be  recognised,  I  think,  in  every 
one  of  the  United  States.  They  would  either  be  immediately  recognised  without  any 
question  at  all  by  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  or  their  recognition  could  easily  be 
obtained  by  a  very  simple  process — England  alone  is  the  only  country  in  which 
marriages  which  have  been  in  effect  sanctioned  by  the  English  Government  in  the 
Colonies  are  not  recognised. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  any  instance  (I  do  not  say  there  is  not,  but  I  want 
to  know)  in  which  in  a  country  where  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  is  not 
recognised,  they  are  prepared  to  recognise  marriages  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister,  and 
all  the  consequences  of  them  as  valid  in  that  country,  so  that  the  issue  can  inherit  land  ? 
I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  any  case  in  which  the  issue  of  this  kind  of  marriage, 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  can  inherit  land  where  the  marriage  is 
invalid  in  that  country  ? 

Mr.  DOWNER.  No,  there  is  not. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  you  do  not  take  it  any  further  by  saying  it  is  recog¬ 
nised  in  all  other  countries.  I  am  only  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  In  most  of  the  States  of  America  the  marriages  would  be  lawful 
and  would  be  recognised. 

The  PRESIDENT.  As  far  as  I  know,  England  is  exactly  in  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  her  Colonies  as  any  other  country  in  this  respect,  that  if  the  marriage  is 
not  recognised  as  valid  in  that  country,  the  issue  of  that  marriage  cannot  inherit  land  in 
that  country.  I  believe  that  is  so. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  you  are  wrong,  therefore  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  anything  upon  that  matter. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  country  in  which  that  would  not 
be  the  case  as  you  have  stated. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  It  is  not  at  all  probable,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  this,  that 
the  United  Kingdom  is  about  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which  these  marriages 
are  absolutely  prohibited.  Whatever  may  be  the  laws  of  the  European  nations,  dis¬ 
pensations  can  always  be  obtained,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining  the 
celebration  of  these  marriao’es. 

O 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  must  allow  us  to  have  our  law  just  as  we  have  allowed 
the  Colonies  to  have  theirs.  You  know  that  there  has  been  great  feeling  upon  this 
matter,  although  there  have  been  majorities  in  the  debates  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  DOWN  ER.  Of  course  I  would  not'  presume  to  express  any  opinion  to  the 
Imperial  Government  upcn  the  question  of  her  own  laws.  The  view  the  Colonies 
take  is  this,  they  say  to  the  English  Government,  we  ask  you  to  permit  us  to  pass  these 
laws  as  you  yourself  have  given  your  sanction  to  these  laws.  They  are  laws  which 
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regulate  the  most  sacred  position  in  life,  a  position  that  required  to  be  most  sacredly 
protected  for  the  well  being  of  the  community  generally,  and  now  that  you  have  enabled 
us  to  pass  these  laws  do  us  the  justice  to  recognise  these  laws  when  they  come  to  be 
acted  upon.  That  is  in  effect  what  we  say. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  they  are  recognised,  are  they  not,  except  as  to  certain 
points  in  which  our  law  comes  in,  as  to  inheritance  I  mean.  I  daresay,  as  many  of  you 
know,  I  did  speak  against  the  alteration  that  you  are  contending  for,  still  I  am  quite 
open  to  conviction.  But  I  feel  this  difficulty.  We  have  got  our  law  in  this  country — 
we  very  properly,  after  perhaps  an  unreasonable  demur,  allowed  you  to  have  your  law, 
and  now  you  want  us  to  change  our  law  of  inheritance,  although  we  have,  not  changed 
our  law  as  to  the  validity  of  marriages  in  this  country,  because  we  have  allowed  you  to 
make  these  marriages  valid  in  the  Colonies — is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Quite  so  ;  that  is  technically  what  it  does  come  to. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  is  more  than  technically,  it  is  actually. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  It  is  substantially,  no  doubt,  but  I  think  we  are  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that,  because  in  the  first  place  you  will  observe  that  the  position  of  the  English  law 
is  rather  inconsistent  upon  the  subject.  You  recognise  the  marriage  for  one  purpose, 
but  you  will  not  recognise  it  for  another.  I  am  assuming  that  the  administration  of 
the  fiscal  departments  is  properly  carried  on,  and  that  they  are  acting  upon  sound 
principles.  You  say  it  is  a  perfectly  good  marriage,  as  at  the  present  time  the  lex  loci 
contractus  applies  to  it,  but  when  it  comes  to  land  you  apply  a  different  criterion  and 
you  will  not  let  it  apply  at  all. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  it  apply  to  the  Scotch  law  too  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  does  ;  the  Scotch  law  legitimises  children  born  before  the 
marriage  was  entered  into,  and  though  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  children  are 
legitimate  in  Scotland,  they  cannot  inherit  in  England. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  fancy  our  case  is  a  little  stronger  than  that  because  our 
marriages  are  celebrated  under  the  authority  of  English  law. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Colonial  law.  It  is  English  in  one  sense. 

/ 

Mr.  DOWNER.  It  is  English  law  in  the  sense  that  the  English  Government  have 
assented  to  the  Colonial  law  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  certainly  the  Government 
would  be  disposed  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  to  the  Colonies  which  would  tend  to  make 
the  Colonists  wish  to  return  to  the  old  country,  and  settle  down  there  with  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  they  could  possibly  enjoy,  rather  than  adhere  to  a  condition  of  law  which  is 
practically  being  departed  from  altogether,  which  is  being  administered  in  one  way  as  to 
personalty,  and  in  another  way  altogether  as  to  realty,  and  which  above  all  affixes  a 
sort  of  stigma  to  the  marriage  relations  in  the  Colonies,  which  has  prevented,  and  is 
even  now  preventing,  some  persons  from  returning  who  are  very  anxious  to  return  to 
the  Mother  Country. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  what  the  Colonies  have  to 
say,  you  have  the  advantage  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  twice  on 
your  side. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Yes,  and  I  think  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  getting 
smaller  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less  ;  but  that  is  on  the  main  question. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  1877  and  1878  there  was  on 
both  occasions  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  just  what  you  are 
arguing. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Was  that  upon  the  Colonial  Bill. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  upon  the  Colonial  Bill,  there  was  a  majority  of  51,  in 
1877. 
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Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  On  behalf  of  Canada,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  do  not 
join  iu  this  request  in  any  way.  The  law  in  Canada  allows  a  person  to  marry  his 
deceased  wife’s  sister,  it  *was  altered  some  years  ago  by  Parliament,  it  is  the  law  of 
the  country  now,  but  there  has  been  no  suggestion  made  on  the  part  of  the  people  or 
of  the  Government  of  Canada  that  we  should  indicate  in  any  way  to  the  Imperial 
Government  the  propriety  of  asking  the  people  of  England  to  alter  their  law  upon  the 
subject.  The  same  feeling  which  actuated  us  in  altering  our  law  induces  us  to  respect 
the  feeling  of  England,  and  if  Canada  ever  does  desire  to  make  any  such  request  no 
doubt  it  will  be  put  forward  in  a  legitimate  way.  Mr.  Fleming  and  myself,  who  are 
here  from  Canada,  are  not  here  to  represent  to  the  Imperial  Government  that  we  desire 
any  change  in  the  law  in  this  respect.  We  altered  our  law  to  suit  our  position  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  desire  of  the  people,  and  we  are  quite  willing  that  the  people  of 
England  should  retain  their  laws  until  they  see  a  necessity  for  changing  them. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  I  think,  Sir,  Mr.  Downer  was  rather  misunderstood,  we  do  not  ask 
the  English  people  to  change  the  laws  with  regard  to  marriage,  we  simply  ask  them  to 
recognise  to  the  fullest  extent  the  validity  of  our  laws. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  ask  us  to  alter  our  law  with  regard  to  inheritance. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  As  Mr.  Downer  has  pointed  out  the  Imperial  Government  has 
already  sanctioned  our  laws  and  by  implication  given  its  approval  to  the  nature  of  those 
laws. 


The  PRESIDENT.  So  far  as  the  Colonies  are  concerned  which  have  passed  such 
laws. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  In  all  points  but  one  they  recognise  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
in  the  Colonies ;  but  upon  the  one  point,  namely,  that  of  succession  to  real  property 
they  refuse  to  alter  the  law  of  England  so  as  to  meet  our  case.  This  grievance  tends 
more  in  my  opinion  to  create  a  feeling  of  irritation  than  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government,  as  tending  to  throw  a  slur  upon  our  marriages  ;  for  this,  though  not 
directly,  yet  by  implication  does  seem  to  throw  a  slur  upon  them,  and  I  know  causes  a 
great  feeling  of  irritation.  In  a  great  many  Colonies,  in  all  the  Australian  Colonies 
except  New  Zealand,  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  is  valid  and  some  of  the 
Colonies  go  a  little  beyond  that.  As  Mr.  Downer  has  said,  we  do  not  ask  the  English 
people  to  change  their  law,  so  far  as  marriage  itself  is  concerned,  we  simply  ask 
them  as  an  indication  of  that  good  feeling  which  should  and  does  exist  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  to  so  far  alter  the  law  with  regard  to  inheritance 
as  to  recognise  to  the  fullest  extent  the  validity  of  these  marriages.  Considering  the 
concessions  which  have  been  made  hitherto,  I  do  not  think  that  is  asking  very  much. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  fa irly  ask  the  Imperial  Government  to 
introduce  a  measure  interfering  with  the  law  of  inheritance  or  succession  to  property  in 
this  country.  If  persons  marrying  in  the  Colonies  acquire  property  in  England,  they 
acquire  it  subject  to  the  existing  laws  of  this  country,  and  with  full  knowledge  ;  and  I 
do  not  think  we  can  ask  fairly  that  any  change  should  be  made  in  the  law  ;  but  I  do 
think  it  very  hard  that  a  slur  should  be  cast  upon  these  Colonial  marriages  in  England 
as  I  understand  it  is  cast  upon  them.  If  the  Queen  sanctions  an  Act  relating  to  mar¬ 
riage  in  a  Colony,  I  think  that  marriage  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  perfectly  legal 
marriage  in  England,  without  affecting  inheritance  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  cannot  concur  in  any  proposal  which  by  a 
side  wind  should  have  the  effect  of  tending  to  alter  the  law  of  England  in  any 
respect.  We  are  jealous  of  the  privileges  which  have  been  granted  to  us  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Legislature,  and  I  think  we  ought  not  to  ask  in  consequence  that  the  law  of 
England  should  by  any  indirect  procedure  be  altered. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  Colony  of  Victoria,  as  Mr.  Downer  has  stated  in  his 
summary,  passed  an  Act  legalizing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Colony  would  hail  with  pleasure  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  not  only  give  sanction  to  the  marriage,  but  to  give  all  the  consequences 
that  follow  from  a  legal  marriage ;  I  am  quite  certain  that  this  would  be  hailed 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  Colonies.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  entitled 
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to  say  any  more  at  present.  Although  the  marriage  is  legally  sanctioned,  it  still  lacks 
one  very  important  element ;  it  is  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  property  ;  it  lacks  the 
fulness  of  sanction  which  we  all  desire  to  see  given,  and  it  places  the  marriages 
contracted  in  the  Colonies  on  a  different  level  from  the  marriages  contracted  in 
England,  or  from  marriages  contracted  in  the  Colonies  which  are  not  within  those  pro¬ 
hibited  relations ;  so  that  it  becomes  an  inferior  description  of  union,  and  this  inferiority 
of  course  we  desire  to  see  removed,  especially  as  it  in  connection  with  a  contract  of  such 
pre-eminent  and  profound  importance  as  marriage  is. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Was  that  Colonial  Bill  limited  to  the  recognition  of  Colonial 
marriages  as  regards  the  law  of  inheritance  only,  or  was  it  a  Bill  to  alter  the  law 
altogether  as  regards  England  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  off  hand  ;  but  I  do  not 
myself  quite  see  what  kind  of  Act  could  be  drawn  to  say,  this  marriage  shall  be  valid 
and  recognized  as  valid  in  England,  and  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  the  issue  of  it 
shall  not  inherit  land.  Mr.  Upington’s  suggestion  was  something  in  that  direction, 
that  with  a  view  of  making  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  marriage  should  be  recognized 
as  valid,  except  for  one  purpose,  namely  inheritance,  some  Act  of  that  kind  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  My  proposal  would  be  that  something  to  this  effect  should  be 
done  :  that  marriages  lawfully  entered  into  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Colonies 
should  be  looked  upon  as  valid  marriages  in  every  portion  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions ; 
but  that  nothing  contained  in  this  proposal  should  be  taken  to  affect  the  existing  law  of 
the  United  Kingdom  or  of  any  Colony  with  reference  to  property  situated  within  the 
United  Kingdom  or  such  Colony. 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  do  not  see  what  you  gain  by  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  You  gain  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  You  gain  social  standing. 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  think  not.  The  law  of  England  now  recognises  the  marriage 
contract.  The  capacity  to  contract  depends  upon  the  law  of  domicile.  The  contract 
of  marriage  is  governed  by  that  law  as  well  as  any  other  contract ;  and  a  contract  of 
marriage  being  governed  by  that  law  must  be  recognized  as  legal.  It  is  only  with 
regard  to  the  inheritance  of  property  that  there  could  be  any  difficulty. 


Mr.  LORIMER.  There  is  the  question  of  legacy  duty. 


Mr.  DODDS.  The  difficulty  is  only  with  reference  to  the  inheritance  of  land,  and 
I  do  not  see  that  the  proposal  which  Mr.  Upington  makes  would  alter  the  position  at 
all. 


The  PRESIDENT.  In  answer  to  your  question  I  may  say  that  I  have  not  a  copy 
of  the  Bill,  but  this  is  a  draft  of  the  Bill  which  was  introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Chambers, 
who  took  up  this  question  first,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Bill  of  1878 
would  follow  the  same  lines.  That  Bill  is,  “  Be  it  enacted  that  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  marriages  which  have  been  or  which  shall  be  hereafter  con¬ 
tracted  shall  be  deemed  to  be  good  and  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  issue  of  such  marriages  shall  have  all  rights  of  succession,  inheritance, 
and  otherwise  as  if  they  had  been  the  children  of  parents  legally  married  in  the  United 
Kingdom.” 

Mr.  DODDS.  That  Bill  was  confined,  so  far  as  inheritance  is  concerned,  to  the 
recognition  of  Colonial  marriages  ;  it  did  not  propose  to  alter  the  law  of  England  as  to 
marriage. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  but  Mr.  Upington’s  proposal  was  rather  a  modification 
of  that ;  his  proposal  would  rather  run  in  this  way,  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  marriages  which  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  contracted  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  good  and  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  that  they 
shall  not  affect  the  succession  to  land,”  or  some  words  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  think  the  real  object  of  that  Bill  was  to  alter  the  law  of 
inheritance  as  regards  Colonial  marriages.  On  the  main  question  I  do  not  desire  to 
offer  any  opinion. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  left  with  me  this  proposed 
clause  : 

“  Every  marriage  which  has  been  heretofore  or  shall  be  hereafter  lawfully 
solemnised  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Dominions  between  persons  who  at  the  time  of 
the  solemnisation  of  the  marriage  were  domiciled  in  that  part  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Dominions,  and  were  competent  according  to  the  laws  of  that  part  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Dominions  to  marry  one  another,  shall  throughout  Her  Majesty’s  Dominions  be  deemed 
and  held  to  be  and  to  have  been  a  valid  marriage  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Provided 
nevertheless  that  this  Act  shall  not  render  valid  any  marriage  in  any  case  in  which 
either  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage  has  afterwards,  and  before  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
lawfully  intermarried  with  another  person  ;  nor  shall  this  Act  be  construed  to  deprive 
any  person  of  any  land  or  other  property  which  he  has  lawfully  inherited,  or  to  which 
he  has  become  lawfully  entitled  before  the  passing  of  this  Act.”  His  view  is  that  there 
cannot  be  an  uniform  law  for  tbe  whole  Empire,  but  that  a  marriage  legally  made  in 
any  one  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  by  persons  domiciled  there  should  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  valid  in  every  other  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions. 

The  PRESIDENT.  This  goes  further.  Is  it  to  carry  all  the  consequences  of 
succession  and  inheritance  ? 

Sir  JxAMES  GARRICK.  It  is  to  be  recognised  as  a  valid  marriage,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  intends  that  all  the  consequences  of  a  valid  marriage  shall 
follow.  Although  in  Scotland  the  law  of  inheritance  of  real  estate  has  not  been 
changed  by  the  recognition  of  children  born  before  wedlock,  I  tbink  that  there  is  some 
difference  between  the  position  in  Scotland  and  our  position.  Of  course  we  cannot 
press  upon  this  country,  and  we  do  not  seek  to  press  upon  this  country,  a  point  of  this 
kind.  We  can  only  point  out  to  them  how  undesirable  it  is,  having  sanctioned  such 
marriages,  and  having  validated  these  contracts,  to  say  with  regard  to  the  most 
important  element  of  them  that  they  are  not  valid.  The  position  is,  it  strikes  me,  an 
inconsistent  one.  The  result  is  that  persons  validly  married  abroad  according  to  our 
law,  when  they  come  here  are  looked  upon  in  some  senses  in  a  social  light  almost  as 
persons  who  are  not  married  at  all. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  position  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Wisdom  is  the  position  taken  up  in  the  Colonies — that  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial 
Government  has  been  given  to  marriages  of  this  description,  and  that  the  results  of 
those  marriages  have  not  been  in  any  shape  or  way  recognised  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  not  quite  so  as  to  personal  property. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  Just  so,  Sir ;  but  it  only  shows  the  absurdity  of  the 
law  as  it  now  stands.  The  child  of  one  of  these  marriages  can  take  the  personalty, 
but  he  cannot  take  the  realty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  feeling  obtains  in  the 
Colonies,  particularly  at  a  time  when  everything  is  being  done  to  unite  the  Colonies 
to  the  Mother  Country  There  is  nothing  that  womd  unite  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother 
Country  more  than  the  feeling  that  marriages  which  were  valid  out  there  should  be 
recognised  as  valid  in  England,  and  that  the  results  of  those  marriages  should  be 
recognised  in  England  as  they  are  recognised  in  the  Colonies.  Now  persons  marrying 
in  the  Colonies  are  many  of  them  not  aware  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  law  in 
England,  because  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  of  inherit¬ 
ance,  and  so  forth.  They  marry,  and  they  come  home  here ;  they  desire  to  purchase 
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property  and  settle  down  here ;  and  then  after  a  time  they  are  informed  that  their 
children  cannot  inherit  English  property.  Why  not  ?  How  does  it  interfere  funda¬ 
mentally  with  the  principles  of  English  law  ?  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  principles 
of  English  law,  because  we  know  that  the  law  of  inheritance  is  continually  altered  here, 
and  it  will  inconvenience  nobody  in  England  if  it  simply  enacted  that  a 
marriage  which  is  valid  and  recognised  by  the  law  of  England  should 
be  recognised  in  the  same  way  as  regards  property,  both  realty  and  personalty ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  as  these  marriages  go  on  in  the  Colonies  this  feeling  will  grow 
and  grow  very  strongly,  and  that  unless  there  is  something  more  than  the  mere  question 
of  altering  the  law  with  regard  to  real  property  the  children  of  such  marriages,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  an  English 
marriage.  Otherwise  it  is  not  an  equal  law  as  regards  marriage.  If  we  are  to  be 
merely  looked  upon  as  foreigners  in  the  Colonies,  be  it  so  ;  but  if  we  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  united  people,  we  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  have  our  laws  recognised  here. 
I  should  question  very  much  whether,  supposing  the  marriage  to  be  contracted  in  a 
part  of  Europe  where  such  marriages  are  recognised,  the  children  of  persons  contracting 
such  a  marriage  and  possessing  property  here  would  not  inherit  landed  estate  here. 
Supposing  that  a  marriage  of  this  kind  were  contracted  in  Denmark,  where  such 
marriages  are  recognised,  between  people  naturalised  here  and  domiciled  here,  and  that 
they  purchased  property  here,  it  is  a  question  whether  that  property  would  not  pass  to 
the  children  of  the  marriage.  The  question  has  never  yet  been  decided  what  is  the 
position  of  offspring  of  marriages  of  this  character.  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  of 
Europe  would  be  read  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  read  the  Colonial  law  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  marriage  in  one  respect  is  good,  and  in  another  respect  is  bad.  1 
think  it  is  of  vast  importance  now  we  are  drawing  closer  and  closer  together,  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  recognised  in  the  Colonies  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  could  be 
granted,  that  these  marriages  should  be  recognised  in  all  their  perfection,  that  is  to  say, 
that  landed  property  as  well  as  personal  estate  should  pass  to  the  children  ;  and  that 
does  not  apply  simply  to  personalty,  because  in  the  case  of  many  other  things  I 
presume  it  is  the  same.  With  regard  to  personalty,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been 
decided  in  what  way  it  would  go. 

The  PRESIDENT.  No,  it  has  not  been  decided. 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS.  In  the  case  of  Brook  v.  Brook,  a  very  old  case,  what 
took  place  was  only  incidental  to  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  there  have  been  cases  since  the  case  of  Brook  v.  Brook. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  law  if  passed  in 
Australia  would  be  recognised  as  one  of  very  strong  union  and  feeling  ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  feeling  will  grow  and  grow  so  long  as  these  laws  are  not  identical. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  The  argument  is  not  concealed  that  the  Colonial  law 
would  then  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  law  of  another  country.  With  regard  to 
the  proposal  which  has  just  been  made  on  the  part  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  look  wbat  the 
effect  of  it  would  be.  Supposing  that  in  some  Colony  the  Parliament  of  that  Colony 
declined  to  pass  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill,  so  that  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s 
sister  was  not  legal  in  that  particular  Colony,  the  Bill  that  is  proposed  in  the  memorandum 
just  read  would  govern  the  succession  of  property  in  the  recusant  Colony,  although  it 
had  refused  to  pass  the  Act. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  No,  it  would  not. 

* 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Yes  it  would,  in  this  way.  Suppose  the  cases  of  a 
Colony  which  said,  “We  will  not  allow  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister,”  and 
of  another  Colony  which  said,  “We  will  allow  it;”  and  suppose  a  person  who  was 
domiciled  in  the  Colony  that  did  allow  it,  contracted  such  a  marriage  and  came  and 
lived  in  the  Colony  that  did  not  allow  it,  and  created  property  there  (which  is  the 
exact  argument).  Then,  merely  because  the  marriage  had  been  legalised  in  the  first- 
named  Colony,  the  children  would  inherit  the  property  in  the  second  Colony,  although 
the  Act  was  not  in  force  there,  and  although  the  children  of  such  a  marriage  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  second  Colony  would  not  inherit.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  the  effect 
of  saying  that  a  marriage  which  was  recognised  in  a  Colony  should  be  good  all  over 
Her  Majesty’s  dominions. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  Clearly  the  second  Colony  would  be  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  England  is  now,  and  that  must  be  recognised  of  course  fully. 

Mr.  THORBURN.  With  respect  to  the  matter  before  the  Chair,  I  could  hardly 
acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  bringing  any  pressure  to  bear  upon  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  suggesting  legislation  upon  this  matter,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  legislature  of  this  country.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  any  of  the 
Colonial  legislatures  passing  a  Bill  giving  effect  to  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister, 
or  not,  as  they  please.  In  the  Colony  that  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  I  think  the 
matter  has  never  come  up,  and  probably  if  it  did,  as  there  are  a  very  large  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  country  (a  persuasion  to  which  I  may  say  I  do  not  belong)  I 
think  they  would  probably  oppose  the  Bill ;  and  between  them  and  the  Church  of 
England,  which  would  probably  represent  two-thirds  of  the  legislature,  they  would 
probably  not  pass  the  Bill,  and  we  should  then  practically  be  in  the  same  position  as 
the  people  of  England  are.  So  when  we  Colonists  come  over  here  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  satisfied  to  take  the  law  as  we  find  it  in  this  country.  A  man  if  he  does  marry  his 
deceased  wife’s  sister  can  always  protect  his  property  by  the  operation  of  his  will ;  and 
I  think,  with  all  due  deference  to  other  members  of  the  Conference,  it  would  be  rather 
out  of  place  for  us  to  suggest  legislation  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  a  question 
which  has  been  so  often  and  so  prominently  debated  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I 
may  be  a  little  singular  in  my  view,  but  as  the  matter  has  never  come  before  our  local 
Parliament  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  committing  the  Colony  to  an  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  DODDS.  A  parent  could  not  protect  his  children. 


Mr.  THORBURN.  He  could  do  so  by  will. 

Mr.  DODDS.  But  that  is  only  so  far  as  his  own  property  is  concerned.  Children 
might  be  entitled  to  property  coming  in  from  other  sources  and  not  be  able  to 

inherit  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the  only  point. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  my  particular  Colony 
our  experience  is  rather  a  hard  one.  Our  Legislature  has  passed  a  law  validating  these 
marriages,  but  that  law  has  not  received  Her  Majesty’s  assent.  I  wish  also  to  say  that 
I  concur  in  all  that  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Adye  Douglas.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
sentiment  perhaps  connected  with  this  question,  but  there  is  a  feeling  that  it  is  a  very 
great  hardship  that  marriages  that  are  valid  in  the  Colonies  should  not  be  fully  recognised 
as  such  out  of  the  Colonies.  In  the  case  of  Natal  under  the  Roman -Dutch  law  of  the 
Colony  these  marriages  were  considered  as  valid ;  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  introduce 
legislation  to  give  full  effect  to  them.  I  know  that,  practically  speaking,  very  great 
hardships  have  occurred  in  the  Colony  where  those  marriages  were  entered  into  in 
former  years  through  their  not  being  recognised  as  such  in  this  country ;  and  it  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage  to  us  in  that  Colony  if  Her  Majesty’s  Government  should 
not  only  assent  to  that  legislation,  but  should  also  give  a  more  general  assent  to  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  engagements  legally  entered  into  in  any  particular  Colony 
should  be  fully  recognised  as  such  by  the  Mother  Country. 

The  PRESIDENT.  And  by  other  Colonies,  I  presume  ? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  And  by  other  Colonies. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  I  am  right  in  understanding,  am  I  not,  that  in  Natal 
the  reason  why  the  assent  was  refused  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  was  that  the 
measure  was  carried  by  a  very  small  majority  ? 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  It  was  carried  by  a  very  small  majority.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
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the  law  lias  been  passed  again  since  that  time.  A  certain  amount  of  irritation  exists 
with  regard  to  its  not  being  sanctioned. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  We  have  not  got  the  law  in  Cape  Colony  ;  it  has  been 
brought  in  but  never  carried  ;  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  Cape  Colony  would 
be  prepared  to  sanction  such  marriages  if  they  were  solemnized  in  a  Colony  where  the 
law  did  prevail. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  These  marriages  though  not  legal  in  the  Cape  Colony,  are  valid 
in  the  neighbouring  Dutch  Republic  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  But  they  are  not 
acknowledged  in  the  Republic  bordering  on  the  Free  State,  viz.,  that  of  the 
Transvaal. 

Mr.  FORREST.  In  Western  Australia  we  have  a  law  legalising  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister,  but  I  think  it  has  scarcely  ever,  if  ever,  been  taken  advantage  of. 
I  think  myself  that  it  is  a  very  unfortunate  thing  that  there  should  be  different  laws 
relating  to  marriage  throughout  the  Empire  ;  and  I  hope,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  as 
time  goes  on  there  will  be  some  means  devised  of  having  one  law  of  marriage  throughout 
the  whole  Empire.  I  take  the  view  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Thorburn,  from  Newfoundland, 
that  it  is  a  matter  that  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  and  thrashed  out  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  that  it  is  scarcely  wise  on  our  part  to  try  and  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  them,  as  they  are  not  likely  to  be  very  much  influenced  by  what 
we  say.  And  besides,  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  the  people  of  any  Colony  which  has  refused  to  pass  this  law.  We  have 
urged  upon  the  Imperial  Government  to  assent  to  this  law,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it 
well  becomes  us  to  turn  round  and  say,  “  You  sanctioned  the  law,  and,  therefore,  now 
you  must  alter  your  law  to  suit  it.”  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have, no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  great 
gratification  to  the  people  of  those  Colonies  where  the  law  prevails  that  a  man  may  marry 
his  deceased  wife’s  sister,  to  have  the  law  of  inheritance  in  England  altered  ;  but  I  think 
that  we  must  be  content  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  with  respect 
to  that. 
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Friday,  April  15th,  1887. 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  T.  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Secretary  of 

State  for  the  Colonies.  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Onslow,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  John  Bramston,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Representatives  : — 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; — 

Mr.  Thomas  Upington,  Attorney -General. 

Mr.  Jan  Hendrick  Hofmeyr. 

Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

Natal : — 

Mr.  John  Robinson. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

There  is  no  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day  relating  to  emigration. 

Mr.  IT.  KIMBER,  M.P.,  attended  the  meeting,  and  detailed  his  scheme  for  colonisa¬ 
tion  in  South  Africa,  and  said  that  the  Border  States  of  the  South  African  Colonies 
require  to  be  carefully  treated  in  the  matter  of  colonisation.  The  plan  he  proposed 
would  be  self-supporting.  There  would  be  a  rent-charge  of  12?.,  which  the  Colony 
would  collect  as  interest  on  300?.,  which  he  proposed  should  be  advanced  to  each  family 
of  five  persons.  The  money  being  raised  in  London  from  sources  other  than  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  the  selection  of  emigrants  would  have  to  be  carefully  made  by  the  Agents- 
General.  He  thought  the  land  would  at  least  sustain  the  occupier,  and  that  if  the 
settlers  were  grouped  with  due  regard  to  supplying  their  community  with  food, 
clothing,  &c.,  they  would  provide  their  own  markets.  The  lands  settled  would  be  an 
additional  security  for  the  advances.  The  settlers  would  not  compete  in  the  existing 
labour  markets,  and  would  form  a  guard  for  the  preservation  of  the  frontiers.  The 
emigrants  once  selected  and  shipped  would  have  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Colonial 
Government  to  be  by  them  placed  on  suitable  lands,  and  that  Government  would  collect 
the  rent- charges. 

Mr.  UPINGTON  said  the  Cape  Government  had  spent  over  1,000,000?.  on 
emigration,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  any  considerable  number  now  remained  on  the 
holdings  where  they  were  located.  The  cause  of  failure  was  that  the  women  and 
children  would  not  work  in  the  way  Germans  did,  but  hired  Kaffir  labour  was  made 
use  of,  which  swallowed  up  all  the  profits. 

Mr.  KIMBER  asked  whether  if  (say)  ten  families,  with  300?.  per  family,  were 
sent  out,  the  Colonial  Government  would  collect  the  12?.  a-year  from  each,  and  under¬ 
take  to  look  after  them  ? 

Mr.  HOFMEYR  thought  that  if  these  people  were  sent  out  and  were  successful  it 
would  be  a  cheap  bargain  at  12?.  per  annum,  but  of  the  Scotch  emigrants,  who  were  a 
hardy  race,  not  one  in  fifty  could  now  pay  the  6c?.  an  acre  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  pay  as  rent.  He  thought  the  proposal  did  not  take  into  consideration  that  the 
English  emigrants  would  have  to  compete  against  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  Kaffirs 
and  Germans. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  said  that  schemes  of  systematic  emigration  have  been  rarely 
successful  in  South  Africa,  even  when  they  were  supplied  for  a  twelvemonth  with 
rations,  &c.,  to  start  them. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  the  upper  districts  of  Natal  think  that  it  is  a  country  for 
farms  of  3,000  acres  or  thereabouts,  and  not  settlements  of  smaller  farms. 

Mr.  Kimber  then  withdrew. 

The  further  proceedings ,  which  related,  to  international  guestioris ,  were  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  nature. 
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Saturday,  April  16,  1887. 


PBESENT  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Henry  T.  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Secretary  oj  State 

for  the  Colonies.  President. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  John  Bramston,  G.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Henry  Jenkyns,  C.B.,  Parliamentary  Counsel . 

Mr.  F.  T.  Piggott,  Barrister -at-Law. 

Bepresentatives  : — 

Newfoundland  : — 

Mr.  E.  Thorbtjrn,  Premier. 

New  South  Wales  : — 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Premier. 

Tasmania  : — 

Mr.  J.  S.  Dodds,  late  Attorney -General. 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas,  Agent  General. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — 

Mr.  T.  Upington,  Attorney -General. 

South  Australia  : — 

Mr.  J.  W.  Downer,  Q.C.,  Premier. 

Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

New  Zealand : — 

Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

Victoria  :  — 

Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  Chief  Secretary. 

'Queensland : — 

Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Agent-General. 

Western  Australia  : — 

Mr.  J.  Forrest,  C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

Mr.  S.  Burt. 

Natal : — 

Mr.  John  Bobinson. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 


The  PBESIDENT.  I  think  the  delegates  have  all  been  furnished  with  the  papers 
which  we  have  got  out  as  soon  as  we  could,  with  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  judg¬ 
ments,  and  bankruptcy  and  winding-up  of  companies.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Jenkyns  who  has 
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been  good  enough  to  draft  these  heads  of  a  Bill,  to  read  them  out  and  make  any  observa- 
tions  upon  them  which  he  thinks  necessary.  We  will  take  the  enforcement  of  judg- 

ments  first. 

Enforcement  of  Judgments. 

Mr  JENKYNS.  First  of  all  there  is  the  following  note  :  “  It  is  assumed  that 
each  Coiony  will  legislate  for  the  registration,  in  its  own  courts  of  judgments  recovered 

in  the  United  Kin|dom,  or  in  other  Colonies,  and  that  Imperial  legislation  is  only  le- 

quired  for  the  United  Kingdom.”  I  assume  that  there  is  no  difhculty  about  each 
Colony  legislating  for  itself,  and  that  that  would  be  the  best  course  of  doing  it  and 
that  ft  would  not  he  proper  for  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  pass  an  Act  applying 

universally. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  for  each  Colony 
to  legislate  for  its  own  judgments  in  its  own  Colony,  and  that  the  Imperial  Act  shou  d 
be  passed  in  the  way  that  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Jenkyns  the  last  time  that  we  discussed 
this  Question  namely  that  we  should  pass  such  an  Act,  and  then  let  it  apply  to  such 
Colonies  as  h’ave  adopted  reciprocal  provisions.  I  think  that  is  the  ordinary  way  ant 
the  best  way  of  securing  to  the  Colonial  Governments  their  own  legislation,  and  that  is 

probably  the  view  of  the  delegates. 

Mr  DOWNER.  I  do  not  propose  to  bring  forward  at  present  anything  antago¬ 
nistic  to  that  view,  because  I  hope,  as  others  do,  that  all  the  Colon.es  will  join  the 
Federal  Council,  and  when  that  is  done  we  shall  have  a  facile  means  of  settling  any 
questions  of  this  kind.  But  if  that  does  not  happen  perhaps  ft  may  become  necessary 
to  ask  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  legislate  upon  the  subject.  Our  mter-colomal  laws 
are  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  and  whilst  the  Colonies,  who  are  in  the  federation,  object 
to  assisting  the  Colonies  that  are  out  of  the  federation,  alleging  as  a  ground  that  if  they 
enter  the  federation  they  will  get  all  the  relief  they  ask  the  Colonies  that  are  out  of 
the  federation  say  on  the  other  hand  that  it  is  an  unfair  thing  that  piessure  shou 
brought  to  hear  upon  them  in  a  matter  upon  which  they  are  expected  to  exercise  then- 
own  free  choice,  under  a  threat  that  if  they  do  not  come  into  the  federation  then  a 
grievance  which  undeniably  exists  at  present  will  continue. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  that  is  rather  a  question  for  yourselves  .  Looking  at  it 
from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  facilities  for  procedure 
upon  Colonial  judgments  in  this  country  to  any  Colony,  or  to  any  federal  set  ol  Colonies 
which  gave  like  facilities  of  procedure  upon  judgments  obtained  m  this  country.  So 
that  I  should  think  there,  would  be  no  difficulty  For  instance,  supposing  that  New 
Zealand  does  not  come  in  to  the  Federal  Council  then  New  Zealand  will  have  to  pass 
its  own  legislation  if  it  wishes  to  have  these  facilities  as  regards  enforcing  then- 

judgments  in  this  country. 

Mr  DOWNER.  That  is  right  to  a  certain  extent.  I  will  put  our  own  case, 
because 'ft  is  one  which  is  more  susceptible  of  abuse  We  abut  on  all  the  Australian 
Colonies,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  and  Queensland.  Victoria  and 
Queensland  are  in  the  federation.  Supposing  that  the  Colony  of  South  Australia  refuses 
to  enter  into  the  federation,  as  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  I  think  it  has  still  a  right  to 
say  that  facilities  should  not  be  afforded  for  debtors  to  escape  from  then-  Colony  to  Victoria 
and  Queensland  ;  and  that  there  being  an  admitted  grievance  on  the  part  of  all  the 
Colonies  in  the  event  of  Victoria  andQueenslandrefusing  to  remedy  these  mischiefs, alleging 
simply  as  a  ground  that  the  Colony  of  South  Australia  should  enter  the  Federal  Council, 
and  then  what  they  complain  about  could  be  put  right,  it  won  d  be  a  proper  subject  for 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  interfere  about  and  to  say  that  the  Act,  the  adopti  n  o 
which  was  intended  to  be  discretionary,  should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Colony  and  preventing  the  free  exercise  of  the  discretion 
which  the  Imperial  Parliament  intended  should  exist.  However,  as  I  say,  I  am  m  hopes 
that  the  Colonies  will  join  the  Federal  Council,  and  l  am  only  saying  this  now  because 
vou  appear  to  assume  that  under  any  circumstances  it  would  be  generally  the  wish  of 
the  Colonies  to  act  in  the  way  suggested  by  this  head-note. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  take  the  case  of  South  Australia  ;  supposing  that  South 
Australia  does  not  desire  to  join  the  Federal  Council,  it  may  still  desire  to  have  its  own 
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judgments  enforced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  if  the  Imperial  Act 
says,  If  South  Australia  legislates  for  itself  outside  the  Federal  Council  and  gives  the 
same  facilities  for  procedure  in  South  Australia  upon  judgments  obtained  here  that  we 
are  prepared  to  give  to  South  Australian  judgments,  would  that  be  satisfactory  to  South 
Australia  % 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Very  much  so. 

The  PRESIDENT.  And  there  is  no  pressure  put  upon  South  Australia  in  that 
way  to  join  the  Federal  Council  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  think  I  have  not  made  myself  clear.  So  far  as  the  Imperial 
Government  is  concerned  from  any  point  of  view  this  Bill  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but 
when  it  is  assumed  that  the  Colonies  will  legislate  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  each 
other - 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  only  looking  at  it  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view.  I 
quite  see  your  point. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  Act  the  head  is  :  “  The 
Act  to  be  applied  by  Order  in  Council  to  judgments  recovered  in  any  British  possession 
which  appears  to  the  Queen  in  Council  to  have  made  similar  provision  for  giving  effect 
in  that  possession  to  judgments  recovered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  other  British 
possessions.” 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  raises  the  point. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  That  is  what  I  am  referring  to. 

Mr.  DODDS.  But  is  that  position  likely  to  arise  with  regard  to  judgments  ?  All 
the  Australian  Colonies  as  you  are  aware  have  now  much  the  same  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  enforcement  of  their  judgments. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  Yrou  are  thinking  of  other  Colonies.  We  are  thinking 
of  Australasia,  but  there  are  many  other  Colonies  which  may  not  perhaps  fall  into  the 
arrangements  which  are  in  force  in  the  Australasian  Colonies.  Would  it  not  be 
sufficient  to  have  reciprocity  between  this  country  and  any  particular  Colony  which 
had  a  law  applicable  to  it  and  not  to  make  it  apply  to  all  other  British  possessions  ? 
Because  in  that  case  *this  law  could  be  applied  in  any  British  possession  which  did  not 
make  a  similar  law  applicable  to  any  other  British  possession. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  we  must  leave  out  the  words  “  and  in  other  British 
possessions.”  Each  Colony,  any  Australasian  Colony  for  instance,  can  afterwards,  of 
course,  by  making  arrangements  with,  say  Canada,  take  power  that  judgments  shall  be 
mutually  enforced  in  the  same  way. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  Need  we  proceed  any  further  with  this  Bill  than  to  say 
that  it  shall  have  effect  in  any  Colony  that  will  adopt  it  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  think  not.  Therefore,  the  note  would  run:  “It  is 
assumed  that  each  Colony  will  legislate  for  the  registration  in  its  own  courts,  of  judg¬ 
ments  recovered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  Imperial  legislation  is  only  required 
for  the  United  Kingdom,”  and  we  leave  out  the  words  “  and  in  other  British 
possessions  ”  in  the  first  paragraph. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  With  regard  to  the  registration  of  judgments  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  head  is  :  “  When  the  Act  is  applied  as  respects  any  British  possession, 
any  judgment  recovered  in  that  possession  may,  on  production  of  such  certificate  of  the 
judgment  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned,  be  registered  in  a  superior  court  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  be  enforced  as  if  it  were  a  judgment  of  that  court  recovered  on  the  day 
of  such  registration,  and  the  court  shall  have  the  same  power  over  the  judgment  as  it 
has  over  its  own  judgments.” 

Then  the  head  with  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  certificate  is  :  “  The  certificate 
of  the  judgment  is  to  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Colonial  Act 
(which  will  be  set  out  in  the  Order  in  Council)” - 
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Mr.  DOWNER.  What  do  you  mean  by  “  Colonial  Act ;  do  you  mean  the 
adopting  Act  ? 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  The  reciprocal  Act,  the  adopting  Act. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  meant  the  Federal  Council  Act,  or 
whether  you  meant  the  adopting  Act. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  I  meant  the  adopting  Act.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  put 
“  the  provisions  of  the  Colonial  law.’ 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Would  not  the  “  Colonial  Adopting  Act  ”  be  better? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  there  should  be  some  words  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  “  Adopting  Act”  would,  I  think,  express  it  quite  sufficiently. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  might  say  “  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  British  posses¬ 
sions  which  make  reciprocal  provision.  ’ 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  think  “  Colonial  Adopting  Act  ”  would  do.  “  The  Act  ”  always 
means  the  Imperial  Act. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  The  certificate  “  must  state  that  the  judgment  is  a  subsisting 
judgment  which  can  at  the  date  of  the  certificate  be  executed  in  the  British  possession, 
and  either  that  the  process  commencing  the  action  which  resulted  in  the  judgment  was 
served  (personally  or  by  substituted  service)  on  the  defendant  (whether  in  the  British 
possession,  or  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  British  possession  for  service  on  the 
defendant  out  of  the  possession),  or  that  the  defendant  has  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  in  which  the  judgment  is  recovered.” 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  That  adopts  very  nearly  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Council. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  that  appears  to  the  delegates  to  secure  .sufficient 
notice  to  the  defendant. 

Mr.  DODDS.  It  would  be  quite  possible  that  the  defendant  would  have  no  notice 
in  the  case  of  substituted  service. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  he  will  have  had  as  much  notice  as  is  required  by  the 
law  of  the  possession  where  the  judgment  is  recovered. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Yes,  that  is  so  ;  but  our  object  was  rather  to  give  the  defendant 
notice,  at  some  stage  of  the  proceedings,  of  the  action  that  has  been  brought  against 
him,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  more  just  to  him  and  that  it  would  save  trouble 
possibly  after  the  judgment  was  obtained.  This  perhaps  is  met  by  what  comes 

later  on. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  we  will  leave  this  as  it  is  now  for  the  present.  This  is 
not  final. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Jenkyns  that  it 
scarcely  goes  far  enough  for  our  purposes  with  regard  to  service.  We  have  no  such 
system  as  substituted  service,  but  we  have  a  means  of  service  which  is  not  known  in 
some  of  the  other  Colonies  ;  that  is  by  leaving  the  process  at  the  last  known  place  of 
residence  of  the  defendant.  Consequently  the  proposal  will  not  suit  our  process  ;  I 
think  it  should  go  on  to  state,  in  order  to  suit  us,  cc  or  by  substituted  service  or  in  such 
other  manner  as  the  law  of  the  possession  may  require  as  to  service. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  You  have  what  I  think  they  have  in  Scotland,  an  arrestment 
of  a  debt  to  found  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  Yes.  That  is  met  by  your  provision  “  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  British  possession  for  service  on  the  defendant  out  of  the  possession. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  What  you  want  to  secure  is  that  the  judgment  has  been 
•properly  obtained,  and  that  the  defendant  must  have  had  proper  notice  under  the  law 
of  the  Colony.  I  do  not  think  you  can  carry  it  further  than  that,  because  that  ought 
to  satisfy  anyone  who  desires  to  see  the  judgment  enforced  ;  it  ought  to  satisfy  the 
Court  here.  If  all  the  proceedings  have  been  regular,,  and  the  judgment  has  been 
regularly  obtained,  and  the  defendant  has  been  served  either  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
or  has  had  notice  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Colony  according  to  the  law  of  the  Colony, 

I  think  that  ought  to  satisfy  the  Court  here. 

Mr.  DOWNER  You  might  strike  out  the  words  “by  substituted  service,”. and 
let  it  read  “  served  personally  or  otherwise  on  the  defendant,  whether  in  the  British 
possession  or  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  British  possession  for  service  on  the 
defendant  out  of  the  possession.” 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  As  I  understand  Mr.  Upington,  supposing  that  the  defendant 
is  resident  in  the  possession,  service  at  his  residence  is  enough,  although  he  may  be  out 
of  the  possession. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  Yes  ;  such  a  course  is  absolutely  necessary  with  us,  surrounded 
as  we  are  so  closely  by  foreign  states.  It  would  never  do  to  have  to. follow  a  man  into 
the  Transvaal,  or  into  the  Orange  Free  State,  to  effect  service  upon  him. 

The  PllESIDENT.  The  only  thing  is  whether  that  ,  would  not  come  under  the 
word  “  substituted.”  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  would,  but  it  would  be  better  to  make 
the  matter  quite  clear  by  putting  in,  perhaps,  the  words  <c  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
the  law  of  the  possession  requires.” 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  Yes,  that  would  make  it  quite  clear. 

The  EABL  OF  ONSLOW.  Why  not  leave  out  the  words  “  substituted  service  ” 
and  put  in  the  words  which  Mr.  Upington  suggested  ?  That  would  cover  all  cases. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  Yes. 

The  PllESIDENT.  As  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  of  course  this  is  going  beyond 
the  Judgments  Extension  Act  of  1868,  because  that  Act  especially  excluded  any 
decrees  pronounced  in  absence  in  an  action  proceeding  on  an  arrestment  used  to  loun 
jurisdiction  in  Scotland.  But  I  gather  the  general  opinion  of  this.  Conference  to  be 
that  if  the  judgment,  as  I  have  said  before,  has  been  obtained  according  to  the  ordinary 
proceedings  in  the  Colony,  and  the  service  has  been  either  on  the  defendant  peisonally, 
or  in  such  other  way  as  the  Colonial  law*  requires,  it  must  be  taken  that  the.  defendant 
has  had  the  notice  that  is  required  by  the  Colony,  and  that  the  judgment  is  propeily 
obtained. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  defendant,  especially  as  we 
are  now  altering  the  Bill,  may  never  have  notice  of  the  proceedings  at  all. 

The  PllESIDENT.  That  is  quite  possible ;  and  so  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
never  have  had  notice  in  the  Colony. 

Mr.  DODDS.  That  is  going  a  long  way  beyond  what  has  been  suggested  before. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Perhaps  we  had  better  pass  over  the  point  until  we  come 
to  it  in  its  proper  order.  I  quite  understand  the  point.  At  present  it  stands  that  the 
judgment  is  served  personally,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  law  of  the  possession 

requires. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  With  regard  to  the  issue  of.  execution,  the  head  is  “  Execution 
not  to  issue  until  the  Court  is  satisfied  by  affidavit  that  the  judgment  has  not.  been 
fully  satisfied.”  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  there  might  be  simultaneous  execution  in 
the  two  countries  ;  that  we  cannot  help. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  I  thought  of  that  after  I  had  drafted  my  first  Bill,  and  I 
put  in  a  clause  that  in  the  affidavit  on  which  the  certificate  is  given,  or  in  the  certificate, 
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it  should  be  required  to  be  stated  that  some  attempt  had  been  made  to  issue  execution 
in  the  Colony  in  which  the  judgment  had  been  pronounced  and  had  failed.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  hardship  in  requiring  the  judgment  creditor  who  has  brought  an 
action  in  the  Colony  to  attempt  to  get  execution  there.  Then,  it  he  fails,  he  may  come 
to  England  and  get  the  benefit  of  this  Act.  But  there  is  no  doubt  it  might  give  rise 
to  a  very  great  hardship.  A  judgment  creditor  might  get  his  certificate  and  simul¬ 
taneously  issue  execution  in  England  and  in  the  Colony  ;  and  I  think  that  would  he 
prevented  ky  making  him  put  in  Ins  nfhdcivit,  or  in  tlie  certificate,  thnt  attempts  find 
been  made  to  issue  execution,  or  that  it  was  improbable  that  the  execution  could  issue 
successfully. 

Mr.  DODDS.  But  you  would  not  insist  that  he  should  take  out  his  writ  and  have 
a  return  made  to  it. 

Mr.  F.  T.  TIGGOTT.  No,  but  that  he  should  satisfy  the  Colonial  court  that  there 
was  no  property  in  the  country,  or  something  like  that.  I  think  the  difficulty  is  one 
which  might  be  met. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Would  it  do  to  say  “  that  attempts  had  been  made  in  the 
possession  to  enforce  the  judgment,  and  that  it  has  not  been  fully  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  think  that  would  be  too  cumbersome  altogether.  That  would 
necessitate  his  taking  out  his  writ  in  the  first  instance  and  getting  a  return  made  to  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  is  it  unreasonable  that  in  the  Colony  in  which  he  has 
first  got  his  judgment  he  should  endeavour  to  enforce  that  judgment  % 

Mr.  DODDS.  Would  it  not  meet  Mr.  Piggott’s  suggestion  if  he  were  required  to 
state  that  there  were  no  goods  in  the  Colony  ? 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  What  I  drafted  was  this:  “that  there  is  no ^ reasonable 
probability  of  the  judgment  being  satisfied.”  That  seemed  to  me  to  lie  sufficient ,  but 
as  there  might  be  a  case  in  which  even  that  would  be  a  hardship,  I  IT  ink  it  mig  it 
be  again  limited  by  inserting  the  words  “  unless  the  court  should  see  fit  to  dispense 

with  such  proof.” 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Something  more  general  would  be  sufficient,  such  as  affidavit 
showing  sufficient  reason  for  proceeding  to  execution  in  this  country. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  That  would  be  better  still. 


Mr.  DODDS.  Then  the  salient  feature  of  that  affidavit  would  be  that  there  were 
no  goods  in  the  Colony. 

Mr.  BURT.  Then  the  judge  in  England  might  send  him  back  to  the  Colonial 
possession  again  if  he  has  to  satisfy  him  on  this  point. 

Mr.  DODDS.  He  would  satisfy  the  judge  before  he  got  his  certificate  that  there 
were  no  goods. 


Mr.  JENKYNS.  That  ought  to  be  in  the  certificate  then. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Yes.  This  addition  will  be  made  to  the  contents  of  the  second 
paragraph. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  With  respect  to  stay  of  execution  the  head  is  :  “  If  the  person 
against  whom  the  judgment  is  recovered  satisfies  the  supenoi  coui  in  le  m 
Kingdom  in  which  the  judgment  is  registered  that  the  judgmen  as  ^  een  wo  y  C1 
partly  obeyed,  the  court  shall  stay  execution  of  the  judgment  m  w  10  e  01  m  pai 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  Why  not  set  aside  the  registration  ?  In  the  Scotch  Act 
if  the  judgment  has  been  satisfied  the  registration  is  set  aside. 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  drafting. 
(277a)  S 
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Mr.  JENKYNS.  Then  it  goes  on  :  “  If  he  satisfies  the  court  that  he  is  resident 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  by  reason  of  his  not  being  properly  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  judgment  is  recovered,  or  of  his  intention  to  appeal 
against  the  judgment  \_qu.  or  otherwise],  it  is  just  so  to  do,  the  court  may,  upon  the 
defendant  giving  security,  either  by  a  deposit  of  money  or  otherwise  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court,  to  obey  the  judgment,  suspend  the  execution  of  the  judgment  until  an 
application  to  set  it  aside  has  been  made  and  determined,  or  the  appeal  has  been 
determined,  or  the  defendant  has  failed  within  a  reasonable  time  to  make  or  with  due 
diligence  to  prosecute,  the  application  or  appeal.” 

Mr.  DOWNER.  As  to  that,  Sir,  I  very  much  agree  with  the  principle,  but  I 
would  suggest  for  consideration  whether  it  might  not  be  as  well  to  define  affirmatively 
the  cases  in  which  the  court  shall  exercise  jurisdiction.  Perhaps  I  may  read  what  I 
would  suggest.  •“  Courts  to  have  jurisdiction  :  1.  Where  the  defendant  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  the  action  and  service ;  2.  Where  the  cause  of  action  arose 
or  the  land  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  ;  3.  Where  the  contract  to  be  performed  and 
the  breach  were  within  the  jurisdiction.”  Then  I  suggest  that  in  case  :  1.  Where  the 
defendant  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  at  the  time  of  action  and  service,  then  the 
judgment  should  be  final.  I  think  that  if  he  is  served  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  he  ought  to  go  to  that  court  and  defend.  The  court  certainly  has  jurisdiction 
then. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  The  case  I  was  thinking  of  was  this  :  After  judgment  is 
recovered  he  has  a  certain  period  within  which  he  can  appeal. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  That  point  I  agree  with.  When  the  defendant  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  action  and  service,  judgment  should  be  final,  except  in  cases 
of  appeal.  In  the  other  two  cases  that  I  put  I  would  adopt  Mr.  J enkyns’  suggestion, 
I  think  there  must  be  some  power  in  the  courts  here  ;  it  would  be  an  unfair  thing  for 
the  Colony  to  ask  the  courts  here  to  say  that  the  Colonial  judgments  shall  be  entered 
up  as  final  where  the  service  has  been  without  the  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  courts  here 
should  have  no  power  to  inquire  whether  or  not  there  was  any  cause  of  action  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  judgment  was  entered.  But  I  think  that 
where  the  defendant  is  served  within  the  jurisdiction  that  ought  to  be  final,  and  there 
ought  to  be  none  of  these  questions  because  he  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
and  can  appear  in  the  court,  and  test  the  question  there  ;  and  if  the  court  decides 
wrongly,  of  course  there  is  an  appeal. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  You  want  to  extend  the  words  “  by  reason  of  his  not  being 
properly  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction.” 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Quite  so. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Is  it  not  met  by  the  words  “  by  reason  of  his  not  being 
properly  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  judgment  is  recoveied  ? 

Mr.  DOWNER,  In  that  case  I  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  no  question. 
It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  case  where  they  are  served  and  go  away. 

Mr.  E.  T.  PIGGOTT.  You  are  making  the  judge  in  England  an  appeal  court  from 
the  Colonial  court  on  this  question  of  jurisdiction.  In  the  converse  case  you  would 
make  the  Colonial  judge,  who  grants  the  registration,  an  appeal  court  from  the  English 
court.  I  think  if  you  could  possibly,  as  Mr.  Downer  has  suggested,  draw  up  a  code  of 
cases  in  which  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  is  allowed,  and  that  code  were  adopted  by 
all  the  Colonies  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  matter,  and  the  question 
would  not  be  raised  at  all.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  the  Colonies  have  different  sets  of 
rules  from  the  English  rules ;  and  I  think  you  would  have  to  consider  whether  the 
Colonial  legislatures  and  the  English  legislature  having  said  that  in  certain  cases  it  is 
right  and  expedient  that  the  writ  should  issue  out  of  the  judisdiction,  you  should  not 
now  say  that  there  is  a  duty  upon  the  defendants  when  they  are  so  served  to  appear. 
If  you  do  not  do  that  you  stultify  the  whole  of  the  procedure  of  service  out  of  the 
jurisdiction.  Supposing  that  I  enter  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  Downer;  I  am  in 
England,  and  he  is  in  Australia ;  a  dispute  arises ;  there  is  no  way  of  settling  that 
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dispute  if  service  out  of  the  j  urisdiction  is  not  allowed,  unless  I  go  to  Australia  to  sue 
him,  or  he  comes  to  England  to  sue  me.  Every  country  in  the  world,  and  every  Colony 
has  said  that  in  some  cases  the  ordinary  rule  of  jurisdiction  is  inadequate,  and  that 
service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  must  be  allowed.  They  say  that  their  courts  are  to 
exercise  a  discretion,  and  the  English  courts  exercise  it  very  carefully,  of  saying 
whether  a  special  case  falls  within  the  rules  which  the  Legislature  has  laid  down. 
When  once  that  is  done  I  would  press  upon  you  very  much  the  importance  of  saying 
that  there  is  an  obligation  upon  the  defendant  to  obey  that  summons  and.  to  appear. 
If  there  is  that  duty  then  I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  bad  policy  to  make  the 
judge  sitting  in  chambers  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  court  which  has  allowed  the 
writ  to  issue ;  the  case  may  have  been,  as  in  England,  in  chambers ;  it  may  have  been 
to  the  Divisional  Court;  it  may  have  been  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  writ  will  issue, 
say  against  Mr.  Downer  in  Australia.  Then  you  give  the  judge  in  Australia  sitting 
in  chambers  the  power  to  say,  not  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  wrong  in  its 
decision  as  to  whether  the  case  fell  within  the  English  rule,  but  that  the  English 
principle  was  wrong  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  English  Legislature. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  How  are  you  going  to  create  that  obligation  ? 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  By  this  Act. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  By  this  Imperial  Act  alone  ? 

Mr.  DODDS.  This  Act  is  only  part  of  the  whole.  It  would  have  to  be  adopted 
in  the  Colony  before  it  would  become  operative. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  My  opinion  goes  a  great  deal  further ;  I  think  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  any  code,  but  that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Legislatures,  because  nearly  all  the  Colonies  have  adopted  rules  which  have  been 
at  some  time  or  other  in  force  in  England.  I  do  not  think  that  the  rules  of  1883  have 
yet  been  adopted  in  any  of  the  Colonies,  but  certainly  the  rules  of  1875  have  been 
adopted,  and  also  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act.  With  the  exception  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  Colonies  where  the  Roman-Dutch  law  obtains,  the  principles 
are  practically  the  same,  though  there  are  certain  questions  of  detail  upon  which  they 
vary. 

Mr.  L1PINGTON.  Would  you  tell  me  what  is  the  practice  in  England  in  setting 
aside  a  judgment  where  there  has  been  a  defective  service. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  You  set  aside  the  writ  on  motion  ;  you  move  the  court  to 
set  aside  the  writ ;  but  this  is  before  judgment. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  Let  me  put  this  case.  Supposing  that  an  English  judgment 
comes  to  the  Cape,  and  the  defendant  is  resident  there,  and  has  property  there  ; 
supposing  also  that  he  shows  to  the  judge  who  has  to  direct  the  issue  of  this  certificate 
that  the  service  of  that  writ  was  never  properly  made  upon  him  in  England — what 
would  his  position  be  if  your  plan  were  carried  out  ?  Lie  would  have  then  to  come  to 
England,  and  to  apply  here  to  set  the  judgment  aside  before  he  could  get  any  relief. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  Surely  that  would  be  most  inequitable.  It  must  be  shown  that 
the  person  was  properly  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  I  could  not  possibly  construe  those  words  “not  being 
properly  amenable.”  Under  what  law  ?  Under  the  Colonial  law,  or  under  the  law  of 
England,  or  under  the  international  law,  which  practically  does  not  exist  on  this  point  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  judgment 
was  recorded. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  Then  you  make  the  judge  in  England  say  that  the  court  in 
the  Colonies  wrongfully  interpreted  its  own  statutes.  I  do  not  think  that  the  judge  in 
chambers  is  the  person  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  BURT.  In  the  case  put  by  Mr.  Upington  I  do  not  think  that  the  hardship 
which  he  fancies  will  arise,  because  that  judgment  does  not  go  out  to  the  Gape  tor 
registration  and  enforcement  theie  until  time  for  appealing  against  it  has  been  given,  so 
that  he  would  have  some  sort  of  redress.  He  will  have  some  agent  in  England,  where 
the  judgment  is  obtained  against  him.  If  the  service  is  substituted  it  must  have  been 

served  upon  somebody  else  for  him  here. 


Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  Substituted  service  does  not  really  apply  out  of  the 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Let  me  point  out  what  the  effect  of  this  is.  .  Assuming  that  he 
has  to  show  that  primd  facie  he  is  not  properly  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction,  he  has  to 
give  security  to  satisfy  the  judgment;  he  has  then  to  make  an  application  to  set  it 
aside  ;  he  has  to  go  to  the  original  court  to  set  aside  the  judgment ;  the  execution  is 
suspended  until  the  judgment  to  set  it  aside  has  been  heard.  You  can  only  set  aside 
the  judgment  of  the  court  by  proceeding  in  that  court. 


The  PEESIDENT.  The  defendant  is  in  no  worse  position.  He  would  have  to  set 
it  aside  anyhow  if  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  plaintiff  is  in  a  much  better  position, 
because  he  has  his  money  paid  into  court. 


Mr  UPINGTON  Why  should  you  limit  it  to  his  satisfying  the  court  that  he  is 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Supposing  that  he  is  resident  abroad,  or  anywhere 
else,  what  then  ?  If  there  is  any  value  at  all  in  the  words,  “  he  is  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom/’  is  it  not  quite  enough  to  say,  “  If  he  satisfies  the  court  that  he  is 

not  within  the  jurisdiction  ?  ” 


The  PEESIDENT.  I  think  so. 


Mr.  UPINGTON.  I  suppose  it  means  domicile. 

The  PEESIDENT.  I  question  whether  it  would  mean  domicile. 


Mr  UPINGTON.  I  should  suggest  that  those  words  be  omitted. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  If  a  man  is  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  is  properly 
amenable  to  Colonial  courts  under  the  Colonial  law,  that  is  exactly  the  position  that  is 
taken.  I  think  the  words  are  superfluous. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Not  quite,  because  a  man  might  be  resident  in  Queensland,  and 
might  come  over  here,  and  you  might  wish  to  issue  execution. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  You  mean  resident  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  writ. 


Mr.  UPINGTON.  Suppose  he  was  staying  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  PEESIDENT.  He  has  to  satisfy  the  court  that  he  was  not  properly 
amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  judgment  has  been  recovered, 
that  is  the  point  we  have  to  aim  at — to  show  that  he  has  not  been  ill-treated  m  the 
place  where  the  judgment  was  recovered. 

Mr.  DOWNEE.  I  think  that  if  those  words  are  omitted,  it  would  be  all  the 
better  to  lay  down  some  rules  as  to  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  Then  you  would  have  this  difficulty  to  contend  with— that 
you  would  have  two  sets  of  rules,  one  for  the  Colonies,  and  one  for  foreign  countries. 
We  should  have  to  modify  our  rules  in  England  with  regard  to  the  Colonies. 

The  PEESIDENT.  This  applies  to  a  person  applying  in  the  Colonies  to  enter 
a  iudgment  which  has  been  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom.  You  have  to  look  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  judgment  is  recovered,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  get  in  any  way  wrong. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  This  is  an  Act  relating  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Mr.  UPINGTON.  I  cannot  see  the  slightest  difficulty  about  it.  Supposing  that 
judgment  is  obtained  in  a  Colony  against  a  person  resident  in  England  and  having 
property  here,  and  that  the  usual  course  is  taken  under  this  Bill.  Then  the  defendant 
comes  to  the  court  and  says,  “  That  judgment  ought  not  to  be  enforced,  against  me, 
because  at  the  time  it  was  given  I  was  not  properly  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  which  issued  it  against  me.” 

Mr.  DODDS.  Who  is  to  decide  that  ?  Is  that  to  be  decided  here,  or  in  the 
Colony  where  the  judgment  was  obtained  ? 

Mr.  UPINGTON.  It  would  be  decided  here. 


Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  According  to  this  clause  it  would  be  decided  here. 


Mr.  BURT.  But  the  word  “  court  ”  means  the  English  court. 
The  PRESIDENT.  No  ;  the  Colonial  court. 


Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  It  would  remove  my  difficulty  at  once  if  the  application 
had  to  be  made  to  the  Colonial  court. 


Mr.  DODDS.  It  must  be. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  If  that  is  so,  the  whole  thing  is  as  simple  as  possible. 


The  PRESIDENT.  As  regards  the  words,  “  he  is  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom,”  we  are  agreed  that  they  should  be  left  out.  If  he  has  property  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  though  he  may  be  resident  in  Paris,  there  is  no  reason  why  that 
property  should  not  be  subject  to  this  judgment  if  he  has  been  properly  amenable  to 
the  jurisdiction.  Then  it  might  read,  11  If  he  satisfies  the  court  that  by  leason  of  his 
not  being  properly  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Would  you  put  in  the  words,  “  by  reason  of  his  not  having  been 
served  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  ?” 

Mr.  DOWNER.  My  idea  was  that  the  court  here  should  not  have  any  discretion. 
Let  the  court  within  whose  jurisdiction  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  served,  faithfully 
decide  whether  he  has  been  served  there  or  not.  If  a  man  is  served .  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  here,  let  the  court  here  inquire  into  it,  and  let  its  judgment  be 
final.  It  appears  to  be  a  matter  that  can  be  very  much  better  inquired  into  there. 


The  PRESIDENT.  As  regards  service  surely  the  judge  here,  unless  there  was 
something  very  extraordinary  made  out,  would  stand  by  the  certificate.  The  certificate 
states  that  the  judgment  is  a  subsisting  judgment  which  can  at  the  date  of  the 
certificate  be  executed  in  the  British  possession,  and  either  that  the  process  commencing 
the  action  which  resulted  in  the  judgment  was  served  (personally  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  law  of  the  possession  requires)  on  the  defendant  (whether  in  the  British 
possession,  or  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  British  possession  for  service  on  the 
defendant  out  of  the  possession),  or  that  the  defendant  has  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  in  which  the  judgment  is  recovered.  Will  not  that  meet  your  case,  if  the 
certificate  says  that  he  is  served  ? 

Mr.  DOWNER.  If  the  certificate  says  that  he  was  served  personally  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  then  I  would  not  make  that  subject  to  leave  to  appeal  to  the 
court  in  which  the  judgment  is  sought  to  be  enforced. 


Mr  F  T  PIGGOTT  What  you  are  really  doing  in  this  section  is  this :  The 
defendant  comes  to  the  English  judge  and  says,  “  I  was  served  under  the  rules  of 
service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  in  the  Colony  ;  I  believe  these  rules  have  been  wrong¬ 
fully  interpreted.”  If  the  judge  here  thinks  that  they  have  been  wrongfully  interpreted 
he  will  say,  “  Very  well ;  go  back  to  the  Colonial  court  and  try  the  question, 


The  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  “  but  pay  your  money  into  court.”  The  plaintiff  will  get 
his  money. 
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Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  Yes,  that  is  the  position  under  this  clause.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Downer  when  he  says,  give  an  absolute  jurisdiction ;  do  not  let  there  be  any 
question  raised. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  He  was  so  undoubtedly  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  that  I  would 
not  allow  the  matter  to  be  re-opened  for  the  purposes  of  further  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  would  be  in  a  case  where  the  certificate  shews  that  there 
has  been  personal  service  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  The  Federal  Council  Act  deals  with  cases  of  personal  service  in 
which  it  gives  final  jurisdiction,  and  it  also  deals  with  cases  where  notice  has  been  given. 
I  quite  agree  with  what  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  said  the  other  day,  that  that  is  rather  a 
difficult  question  where  the  Colonies  are  so  far  apart. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  a  matter  of  drafting.  You  might  put  in  a  proviso 
at  the  end  :  “  Provided  always  that  this  shall  not  apply  where  the  certificate  shows 

personal  service  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  judgment  has. been 
recovered.” 

Mr.  DOWNER.  It  is  so  hard  to  know  exactly  what  is  the  law  of  these  courts ; 
it  is  entirely  an  unwritten  law.  They  have  jurisdiction  under  a  general  statute  which 
gives  them  all  the  powers  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  and  of  the  Courts  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  The  English  rules  are  defined  and  interpreted  in  the 
•strictest  way  possible. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  All  the  more  reason  for  asserting  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the 
courts  and  putting  them  on  identically  the  same  basis.  The  Act  which  established 
our  -Supreme  Court  gave  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Australia  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery  and  of  the  Common  Law  Courts,  defining  them,  and  also 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  The  legislation  is  all  by  reference,  and  they  have  no  more 
jurisdiction  than  the  courts  then  had,  although  they  may  have  more  than  the  courts 
now  have.  But  I  do  not  fancy  that  any  of  the  superior  courts  here  have  had  any 
of  their  jurisdiction  lessened  in  any  shape  or  form  ;  it  has  been  rather  increased,  I 
fancy. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Do  you  propose  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  application  shall 
be  made  to  the  court  in  which  the  judgment  has  been  obtained  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  think  that  has  been  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  BURT.  But  surely  his  time  for  appealing  to  the  Colonial  court  has  gone  by 
long  before  he  came  here. 

Mr.  DODDS.  But  this  is  an  application  to  set  aside  judgment  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BURT.  It  is  very  little  satisfaction  for  a  claimant  to  see  his  money  lodged  in 
court  where  he  cannot  get  at  it.  If  a  man  says  “  I  am  going  to  appeal  to  the  English 
court,”  the  English  court  in  many  cases  may  not  know  whether  he  has  a  right  to  appeal 
or  not. 

The  PRESIDENT.  He  can  only  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  because  it  is  a 
Colonial  judgment. 

Mr.  BURT.  It  cannot  be  registered  until  the  time  for  appealing  has  passed. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  have  not  provided  for  that.  The  judgment  is  a  subsisting 
judgment  which  cannot  at  the  date  of  it  be  executed  in  the  British  possession.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  in  every  British  possession  the  judgment  would  not  be  executed  if  notice  of 
appeal  was  given. 
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Mr.  DOWNER.  It  is  under  the  Imperial  Order  in  Council.  They  can  proceed 
to  execution  as  a  matter  of  course  unless  notice  of  appeal  has  been  given ;  and  then 
the  notice  of  appeal  will  not  suspend  the  execution,  they  can  proceed  to  execution 
in  spite  of  the  notice  of  appeal  unless  certain  security  has  been  given. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  Execution  has  to  be  stayed  expressly  by  the  Court. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Notice  does  not  stay  execution.  The  notice  and  the  security 
stay  execution. 

Mr.  DODDS.  What  words  would  you  add  there  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  it  would  run  :  “if  he  satisfies  the  court  that  by 
reason  of  his  not  being  properly  amenable  according  to  the  law  of  the  possession  in 
which  the  judgment  has  been  recovered.” 

Mr.  DOWNER.  That  appears  to  be  only  putting  in  a  lot  of  unnecessary  words  ; 
if  he  is  not  within  their  jurisdiction  he  is  not  amenable. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  The  English  courts  would  interpret  “  properly  amenable  ” 

as  referring  to  service  within  their  jurisdiction,  according  to  international  law,  which 

unfortunately  does  not  mean  very  much  ;  but  in  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Schibsby 
v.  Westenholtz,  Lord  Blackburn  went  into  certain  cases  in  which  it  was  practically 
admitted  by  international  law  that  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  was  allowed.  I 
feel  sure  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  interpreting  that  expression. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Would  not  this  clause  still  leave  your  former  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  No,  I  think  the  judge  would  say  “  I  think  there  is  an 

error,  go  to  the  Court  and  try  it.”  Supposing  it  were  a  judgment  of  a  court  of 

appeal  in  the  Colony  the  judge  would  never  say  it  was  an  error  ;  it  is  absurd  to  think 
that  he  would.  But  supposing  it  were  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  he 
would  say  “  Go  back  and  try  the  question.” 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Do  you  mean  back  to  the  Colony  ? 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  Yes. 

_  / 

Mr.  BURT.  The  judges  here  would  always  give  the  defendant  a  chance  if  he  gave 
security. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  it  would  read  :  “  If  he  satisfies  the  court  that  by  reason 
of  his  not  being  properly  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  recovered,  according  to  the  law  administered  by  that  court  or  of  his  right  and 
his  intention  to  appeal  against  the  judgment  or  otherwise  it  is  just  so  to  do.” 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Strike  out  the  words  “  or  otherwise.” 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  I  would  like  to  make  some  observations  about  that.  It  mainly 
turns  upon  the  question  which  we  have  to  discuss  as  to  what  we  mean  by  “  judgment.” 
If  judgment  merely  means  the  recovery  of  a  sum  of  money  I  think  the  words  “  or 
otherwise  ”  might  go  out,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  there  might  not  be  cases 
in  which  the  court  would  wish  to  act  upon  this  clause,  in  cases  which  are  not  covered  by 
the  first  part  of  it.  But  supposing  we  are  going  to  extend  “judgment,”  as  proposed  here, 
to  any  decree  or  order  of  the  court,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  must  have  the  words  “  or 
otherwise,”  because  the  subjects  of  these  decrees  are  so  very  numerous  that  it  might 
lead  to  very  considerable  injustice  if  you  do  not  give  the  court  power  to  suspend 
execution  until  some  further  application  is  made  to  the  Colonial  court. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  venture  to  differ  from  that  view.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  the 
courts  here,  and  the  courts  there,  have  jurisdiction  they  should  exercise  it,  and  that 
except  as  far  as  affected  by1-  appeal  the  decision  should  be  absolutely  final.  I  can  imagine 
the  words  “  or  otherwise  ”  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble — either  they  would  be  taken  as 
meaning  nothing  (which  is  very  possible),  or  they  would  be  taken  as  meaning  a  great 
deal  too  much. 
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Mr.  JENKYNS.  Let  me  put  a  case.  Supposing  that  trustees,  we  will  say 
in  Queensland,  hold  among  their  trusts  English  railway  stock  ;  that  trust  is  being  wound 
up  in  the  court  in  Queensland — some  question  may  arise  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  some 
individual  entitled  thereto— the  court  decides  that  question,  the  vesting  order  comes  over 
here  directing  the  railway  company  here  to  transfer  to  certain  persons  :  the  railway 
company  here  says,  “  No,  we  will  not  transfer  unless  we  have  the  actual  deed  of 
transfer — the  transferees  produce  the  vesting  order  of  the  court  the  company  will  have 
to  register  that  and  the  transferees  may  get  an  execution  from  our  courts  to  order  that. 
But  people  here  may  be  personally  interested — they  may  say,  “  This  case  has  been  decided 
under  the  Queensland  law,  but  the  decision  is  not  valid  according  to  the  English  law. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  Could  you  not  get  over  the  whole  difficulty  by  striking  out 
the  words  “  or  otherwise  ”  and  defining  what  you  mean  by  “judgment  ”  here  ? 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  I  think  if  you  put  in  “judgment  for  the  recovery  of  money  ” 
you  might  strike  out  the  words  “  or  otherwise.” 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  No,  because  the  judgment  might  mean  something  besides  the 
recovery  of  money. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Quite  so,  and  that  is  why  I  was  rather  afraid  if  you  do  that, 
whether  we  are  not  going  too  far  in  limiting  the  court  in  its  power  to  suspend  execution 
of  the  judgment. 

Mr.  DOWNED.  It  comes  back  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  But  the  judgment  now  would  be  admitted  at  once  all  over 
the  world  ;  it  would  be  a  judgment  of  status  and  could  not  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  But  the  status  may  be  determinable  according  to  the  English 
law — it  is  a  conflict  of  law.  There  is  one  person  entitled  according  to  the  English  law 
and  another  person  entitled  according  to  the  Queensland  law — is  the  English  court  bound 
to  execute  the  Queensland  judgment,  or  the  Queensland  court  bound  to  execute  the 
English  judgment  ? 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  The  Queensland  law  has  determined  the  question  of  status 
according  to  its  own  law — all  questions  of  status  are  to  be  accepted  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  court  from  which  they  first  come. 

Mr.  DOWNED.  But  you  are  going  behind  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  grounds  at  which  they  arrived  at  it — 
1  do  not  think  that  would  be  at  all  expedient. 

The  PBESIDENT.  I  think  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  judgment  of  tne 
court. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  There  might  be  two  suits  going  on  at  the  same  time  for 
administration  of  trusts. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  It  is  practically  impossible  that  two  suits  should  be  proceed¬ 
ing  to  judgment  at  the  same  time  ;  one  would  be  stayed. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible. 

The  PDESIDENT.  If  they  were  pending  in  two  different  countries  that  might 

be  so. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Take  the  case  of  Orr-Ewing  in  which  there  were  two  suits 
pending,  and  the  House  of  Lords  decided  they  should  both  go  on. 

Mr.  DOWNED.  If  that  is  what  you  mean  by  “  or  otherwise  ”  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  I  think  that  when  you  extend  the  “judgment”  to  judgments 
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oeyond  those  for  the  recovery  of  sums  of  money,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing. 
That  is  why  I  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  put  in  the  words,  “  or  otherwise.”  In 
the  Orr-Ewing  case  it  was  a  suit  for  the  administration  of  an  estate  in  this  country,  and 
a  suit  for  the  administration  of  an  estate  in  Scotland,  and  they  appointed  different 
trustees. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  The  House  of  Lords  said  the  English  courts  were  right  in 
proceeding.  The  question  of  staying  one  of  two  concurrent  suits  is  frequently  arising. 

The  PRESIDENT.  My  difficulty  about  the  words  “  or  otherwise  ”  is  that  they 
are  so  general  that  they  would  admit  of  a  great  many  applications,  I  am  afraid,  to  the 
court,  upon  other  points — there  may  be  some  good  grounds  however  for  them. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Shall  we  strike  out  these  words  here  1 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  we  will  strike  them  out  here  and  guard  the  clause  in 
some  other  way  later  on. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Then  the  next  paragraph  is  :  “No  action  on  a  judgment  of  the 
British  possession  shall  be  brought  in  a  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  except  by  leave 
of  the  court ;  and  no  costs  shall  be  recovered  in  such  action  except  the  court  otherwise 
direct,”  that  is,  “a  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?” 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Say  “  such  court.” 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Then  “Provision  must  be  made  for  the  payment  of  fees  on 
registration.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  mode  in  which  certificates  of  United 
Kingdom  judgments  are  to  be  given.” 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  in  the  Imperial  Act. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Yes,  that  is  in  the  Imperial  Act.  Situated  as  we  are  we  say 
what  the  Colonial  certificate  is  to  state,  but  the  mode  in  which  that  is  to  be  given  is  to 
depend  upon  the  Colonial  legislature,  and  the  Queen  in  Council  must  be  satisfied  that 
that  is  a  proper  certificate  before  she  issues  her  order.  The  certificates  must  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  Act,  and  if  the  Colonies  are  not  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  certificates  are  given  they  must  apply  to  this  country  for  an  alteration. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  But  that  difficulty  will  be  met  if  you  adopt  Lord 
Brougham’s  Act  as  to  what  proof  is  required  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  judgment  coming  to  the 
English  court  must  be  proved  in  accordance  with  the  law  provided  in  that  country. 
That  is  the  existing  law  as  to  signature  and  seal ;  the  court  which  is  asked  to  execute 
the  judgment  is  entitled  to  say  what  proof  shall  be  given. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  have  thought  this  provision  for  the  mode  in  which 
the  certificate  of  the  United  Kingdom  judgment  is  to  be  given  is  a  provision  that  would 
appear  in  the  Colonial  Act,  and  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  that  provision  we  should 
not  insert  it  in  the  Imperial  Act,  but  should  we  bind  the  Colonies  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  certificates  are  to  be  given  of  their  judgments  ? 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Certainly  not ;  what  I  propose  to  put  in  the  Act  is,  that  upon 
an  application  to  the  judge,  the  judge  shall  grant  a  certificate  in  a  defined  manner. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  But  how  is  the  certificate  to  be  given  ? 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Why  not  have  general  forms  of  certificate  which  can  be  used 
everywhere  ? 


Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  Practically  Lord  Brougham’s  Act  is  in  force  in  all  the 
Colonies. 

(277a)  T 
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Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  Our  Federal  Council  law  does  not  alter  that — it  is 
supplemental  to  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  must  authorise  our  judges  to  give  certificates  in  the  form 
in  which  they  are  required  in  the  Colonial  courts. 

Sir  JA  MES  GARRICK.  There  must  be  reciprocity — what  the  former  part  of  the 
certificate  is  we  do  not  care  to  know  ;  but  what  the  substance  of  the  certificate  is  to  be, 
we  do  want  to  know. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Colonies  would  take  care  to  secure  for  a  United  Kingdom 
judgment  the  same  certificate  as  we  ask  from  the  Colonial  courts,  and  this  provision  is 
merely  to  give  a  certificate  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  required  by  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Then  we  proceed,  “A.  judgment  not  to  be  registered  more  than 
12  months  after  it  is  recovered,  except  by  leave  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  recovered, 
which  leave  should  be  specified  in  the  certificate  of  the  judgment.” 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  seems  reasonable. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  Is  it  a  sufficient  time? — 12  months  is  the  time  in  the 
Scotch  Act. 

Mr.  BURT.  I  think  12  months  is  rather  a  short  time. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  The  creditor  has  to  find  out  whether  there  is  property  in 
England  first  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  register. 

Mr.  BURT.  He  has  to  exhaust  his  enquiries  in  the  Colony. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  might  give  a  little  law  and  say  18  months. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  Do  we  do  any  harm  by  extending  the  time  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  think  we  do.  Shall  we  say  two  years  ?  Generally 
speaking  we  like  to  bring  defendants  to  book  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  “  A  judgment  recovered  in  the  British  possession  if  unable  to 
be  executed  by  reason  of  lapse  of  time  after  it  is  recovered,  cannot  be  executed  when 
registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  certificate  of  the  judgment  shall  specify  the 
time  (if  any)  after  which  the  judgment  will  cease,  unless  renewed,  to  be  capable  of  being 
executed  in  the  British  possession.”  Then  there  is  an  alternative  limited  to  the 
recovery  of  a  sum  of  money.  By  English  law  a  judgment  expires  after  six  years 
unless  it  is  renewed  ;  and  what  was  pressing  me  was  this,  that  supposing  there  is  the 
same  law  in  Queensland,  and  judgment  is  recovered,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  the 
creditor  registers  it  here,  is  he  to  have  six  years  as  from  the  time  of  recovering  judgment, 
or  from  registration  ? 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  Should  not  that  depend  upon  the  law  of  the  court  from 
which  issues  execution,  because  there  will  be  two  judgments,  the  Colonial  judgment  and 
the  English  registration. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  make  it  more  uniform  if  it  ran 
from  the  date  of  the  original  judgment ;  but  still  that  is  not  logical,  because  you  make 
this  judgment  a  judgment  of  the  English  court ;  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  from  the  date 
of  registration. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  ought  not  to  be  able  to  extend  the 
time  by  moving  from  one  place  to  the  other. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  The  reason  of  the  English  registration  of  the  Colonial  judge¬ 
ment  is  that  a  person  is  supposed  to  have  just  found  some  of  the  debtor’s  property  here. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  It  would  interfere  less  with  the  principle  of  the  Statute  of 
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Limitations  to  make  it  run  from  the  time  it  was  entered  up  in  the  Colonial  court,  because 
it  is  something  grafted  on  to  the  old  law. 

DOW  NER.  It  is  a  judgment  of  the  Colonial  court  grafted  on  to  the  English 
constitution — it  should  bear  the  date  of  the  Colonial  judgment. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  more  reasonable. 

Mr.  BURT.  In  our  Colony  the  execution  of  the  judgment  is  not  limited  by  any 
lapse  of  time. 

Mr.  DOW  NER.  After  20  years,  is  it  not  i 

Mr.  BURT.  If  it  can  he  shown  that  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
recovery  of  the  judgment,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  defendant  had  no  goods  whereon  the 
judgment  may  have  been  levied,  the  plaintiff  may,  by  leave  of  the  judge,  issue 
execution. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  But  you  have  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  in  force  in 
your  Colony,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  BURT.  Yes,  but  we  have  our  own  rules,  based  on  the  rules  under  the 
Judicature  Acts  of  1875  and  1876,  and  it  is  under  those  rules  that  the  provision  would 
be  put  in  operation ;  therefore,  our  certificates  would  not  specify  the  particulars 
mentioned  in  the  second  part  of  this  section,  it  would  not  specify  the  time  after  which 
the  judgment  would  cease  to  be  capable  of  execution. 


Mr.  ADT'E  DOUGLAS.  How  do  you  alter  it  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  By  altering  page  1,  fifth  line  of  the  second  paragraph,  by  say¬ 
ing  “  be  enforced  as  if  it  were  a  judgment  of  that  court  recovered  on  the  day  on  which 
the  judgment  was  recovered  in  that  possession.” 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Say  “  on  which  the  judgment  was  recovered,”  you  do  not  want 
any  more. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  When  you  say  “  be  enforced  as  if  it  were  a  judgment  of 
that  court,”  I.  suppose  that  includes  all  forms  of  execution,  equitable  execution,  attach¬ 
ment  of  debt,  &c. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Yes. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  I  think  it  must  be  so. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  a  point  of  drafting. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  But  there  are  some  forms  of  execution  which  require  notice, 
and  if  there  were  a  general  principle,  saying  that  the  rules  relating  to  the  execution  shall 
be  those  of  the  country  in  which  it  issues,  all  that  definition  would  be  unnecessary. 


Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  Could  not  you  say  “  and  shall  have  the  same  power  ?  ” 


court. 


Mr.  DOWNER.  “  It  shall  be  enforced  as  though  it  were  a  judgment  of  the 


Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  “  attachment  of  debts”  quite 
comes  within  that. 


The  PRESIDENT, 
it  came  to  the  final  draft. 


We  could  put  in  “ attachment  of  debts  or  otherwise”  when 
T  2 
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Mr.  JENKYNS.  Then  it  goes  on  :  “  A  judgment  includes  any  decree  or  order  of  a 
court  other  than  (a)  a  decree  or  order  relating  to  the  recovery  of  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  or  (b)  any  decree  or  order  in  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  or  any  proceedings 
for  the  winding-up  of  a  company  ;  or  (c)  a  decree  or  order  in  any  matrimonial  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  or  ( d )  a  decree  for  grant  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration.  Expressions  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  judgment  being  obeyed  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  an  amount  ordered  to 
be  paid  has  been  paid  ;  or  that  the  Act  required  or  enjoined  to  be  done  has  been  done, 
or  that  the  Act  prohibited  has  not  been  done.” 


Mr.  DOWNER.  What  are  the  decrees  or  orders  which  you  have  now  in  matri¬ 
monial  proceedings? 


Mr.  JENKYNS.  Restitution  of  conjugal  rights  for  example. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  It  might  arise  upon  questions  of  costs.  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  That  is  merely  upon  a  sum  of  money. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  would  come  under  the  other  words,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  DOWNER.  No,  that  would  come  under  these  words. 


Mr.  JENKYNS.  Say  other  than  an  order  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Yes,  that  would  do. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  I  have  some  doubt  about  these  proceedings  upon  the  winding- 
up  of  a  company  for  this  reason  :  Supposing  a  company  is  being  wound  up  in  the 
Colony  and  a  contributory  order  is  made  upon  the  shareholders,  I  do  not  quite  see  why 
that  should  not  be  brought  in  here.  On  the  other  hand  the  winding  up  of  a  company 
does  raise  something  like  a  question  in  bankruptcy. 


Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  be  excluded.  Having  regard  to 
the  community  of  interest  which  there  is  between  Colonial  and  English  shareholders 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  exclude  companies  winding  up  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act. 


Mr.  JENKYNS.  It  struck  me  whether  we  do  not  go  too  far  in  this. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  would  suggest  that  we  should  discuss  that  in  connection  with 
Bankruptcy  and  the  Winding  up  of  Companies. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  might  insert  after  the  word  “  company,”  “  other  than 
an  order  for  payment  of  money.” 

Mr.-  DOWNER.  Yes,  that  would  do. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  We  will  exclude  bankruptcy  altogether. 

The  PRESIDENT.  “  Expressions  referring  to  a  judgment  being  obeyed,”  have 
you  anything  to  say  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  not  give  rise  to  confusion  if 
there  were  two  processes  as  to  winding  up. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  will  leave  that  till  we  have  considered  Bankruptcy  and 
Windingup.  Then  we  proceed  “  The  Act  to  apply  to  superior  courts  only,  but  if  the 
Queen  in  Council  is  satisfied  ”  (this,  Mr.  Downer,  is  to  meet  your  view)  “  that  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  inferior  courts  of  any  British  possession,  and  the  regulations  for 
appeal  from  their  judgments,  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
judgments  of  those  inferior  courts,  and  that  certificates  of  those  judgments  will  be 
issued  by  the  superior  courts  of  that  possession,  the  Queen  in  Council  may  extend  the 
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provisions  of  the  Act  to  judgments  of  those  inferior  courts  upon  reciprocal  arrangements 
being  made  by  the  possession.” 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Yes,  that  is  quite  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  PRESIDENT.  There  are  some  inferior  courts  whose  judgments,  as  Mr. 
Downer  pointed  out,  might  be  made  by  these  proceedings  judgments  of  the  superior 

courts. 

Mr.  DOWNER,  With  us  the  county  court  has  a  very  large  jurisdiction. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  But  it  would  have  to  be  made  a  judgment  of  a 
superior  court  in  the  Colony. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  They  have  to  get  a  certificate,  that  is  enough,  it  need  not  be 
made  a  judgment  of  a  superior  court  in  the  Colony  first. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  Colonial  legislatures.  Then  that 
shall  be  reported. 


Bankruptcy  and  Winding  up  of  Companies. 


The  PRESIDENT.  Perhaps  Mr.  Jenkyns  will  read  the  heads  of  his  Bill  through.  Appendix, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  give  it  a  preliminary  consideration  ;  it  is  a  rather  more  difficu  P- 
subject  than  the  one  we  have  just  dealt  with. 

Mr  DOWNER.  I  have  had  much  personal  experience  m  the  law  upon  this 
subject  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  subject.  I  fancy  the  suggestions  are  very  good  and 
practical  suggestions. 

The  PKESIDENT.  If  we  can  get  Colonial  judgments  first,  and  ll  at  the 

C^eyrencriChave  settled  but  perhaps  we  may  com  abont^nojr. 

Then  it  is  understood  that  we  are  not  alltnaUy  consiIeration  of 

some  observations  may  be  made  which  may  help 
the  subject. 

M-r  TFNKYNS  Upon  the  first  note,  and  the  application  of  the  Act,  much  the 

"»•  *IfSttrcSoSi°l “ Thnfmthrepld  iSt.*  »h. 
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possession  to  have  effect  m  the  Um  g  ^  foU  direct  that  the  vesting  order 

United  Kingdom  on  application  sha  ,  J  c  ‘  ,  V  ,  1  pn1irf  itself  The  court 

shall  have  effect  as  if  it  had  been  a  vestmg  order  made  ^he  ^ttion  subject  to 

may  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  appear  to  i  equi  condition  that  creditors 

both  or  either  of  the  following  conditions,  namely .  (a)  To  ^Xn  fbr  their  debts  ; 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  prove  in  the  Un  ^  d  which  the 

Sit:  a  •**. 

just.” 
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Appendix, 
p.  40. 


Mr.  DOWNER.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  provision  of  the  present 
Bankruptcy  Act  is.  Under  our  Insolvency  Act,  as  we  call  it,  where  there  are  creditors 
out  of  the  jurisdiction,  the  insolvents  only  get  provisional  certificates,  time  being 
allowed  for  the  other  creditors  to  come  in ;  but  no  distinction  of  assets  is  made  as 
between  Colonial  and  extra-Colonial  creditors  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be 
any  difference.  Let  the  courts  work  together,  affording  every  facility  for  distant 
creditors  coming  in,  but  we  can  see  no  reason  for  a  preference  being  given  to  creditors 
here  over  creditors  there. 

Mr.  BURT.  You  are  overlooking,  I  think,  the  fact  which  was  pointed  out  last 
week  when  we  discussed  this  subject,  that  a  man  might  have  business  in  great  Britain, 
and  also  in  the  Colonies,  and  it  might  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  business  in  the 
Colonies  that  the  Colonial  creditors  might  desire  to  rank  for  full  dividend  before  allowing 
the  British  creditor  to  share  in  the  assets. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  That  is  not  admitted  by  our  law.  According  to  our  law  they 
rank  the  same. 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  They  might  not  be  absolutely  identical  firms,  and  if  they 
are  not  identical  firms  then  the  whole  principle  would  be  different. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  would  suggest  that  that  paragraph  “  b  ”  is  not  necessary. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Those  words  were  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  so 
that  this  point  might  be  raised  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS.  This  is  a  special  case  of  assets  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  It  should  be  a  special  claim  which  is  allowed  by  the  law,  and 
not  a  special  claim  which  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  any  court  or  judge. 

The  PRESIDENT.  For  myself  I  should  propose  to  leave  the  paragraph  out. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Then  it  goes  on,  “  if  it  appears  to  the  court  that  the  bankrupt,  by 
reason  of  being  domiciled  or  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  could  have  have  been  made 
bankrupt  by  the  court,  the  court  instead  of  giving  the  direction  applied  for,  may  require 
that  the  principal  proceedings  for  distributing  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  shall  be 
carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  may  in  England  make  a  receiving  order  as 
if  a  bankruptcy  petition  had  been  duly  presented,  and  the  making  of  the  vesting  order 
were  an  act  of  bankruptcy.” 

Mr.  DOWNER.  That  is  not  a  sufficient  reason,  I  venture  to  say. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Would  you  let  me  read  on,  please  : — “  Where  a  vesting  order 
has.  been  made  in  respect  to  the  same  bankruptcy  by  a  Bankruptcy  Court  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  by  a  court  in  a  British  possession  to  which  the  Act  applies, 
the  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  direct  that  the  principal  proceedings  for  the 
distribution  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  court  of  the 
British  possession  where  the  vesting  order  was  made,  or  of  some  other  British 
possession  in  which  a  vesting  order  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  made.  In  determining 
where  the  principal  proceedings  shall  be  carried  on,  the  court  shall  have  regard  to 
the  residence  of  the  majority  of  the  creditors,  and  their  number  and  value,  the 
situation  of  the  property  of  the  bankrupt,  the  places  and  manner  in  which  he  carried 
on  business,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.” 


Mr.  DOWNER.  Yes,  that  would  do. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Now  then  let  us  look  at  it  in  a  Colonial  point  of  view  : — 
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“  Where  a  vesting  order  has  been  made  in  respect  of  the  same  bankruptcy  by  a 
Bankruptcy  Court  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  by  a  court  in  a  British  possession  to 
which  the  Act  applies,  the  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  direct  that  the  principal 
proceedings  for  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  shall  be  carried  on  in  the 
court  of  the  British  possession  where  the  vesting  order  was  made.” 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  That  must  be  done  by  Colonial  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  but  that  must  be  granted  to  them,  so  that  the  court  in 
the  Colonial  possession  might  supersede  the  British  court. 

Mi*.  JENKYNS.  The  next  paragraphs  are  merely  administrative. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  can  see  a  difficulty  about  the  previous  paragraph,  because  if 
the  British  Bankruptcy  Court  says  there  is  every  reason  why  the  administration  should 
be  here,  and  and  the  Australian  court  says  it  should  be  there,  you  get  into  a  difficulty 
at  once. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  are  just  going  to  read  that. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  “  If  the  bankruptcy  courts  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  any 
British  possession  or  possessions  make  conflicting  orders  as  to  the  place  at  which  the 
principal  proceedings  for  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  are  to  be  carried 
on,  any  person  interested  may  petition  Her  Majesty  in  Council.  The  petition  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  an  Order  in  Council,  which  shall  bind  the 
bankruptcy  courts  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  in  the  British  possession,  may 
determine  the  principal  place  for  such  proceedings.” 

Mr.  DOWNER.  That  would  be  a  very  unusual  case — I  think  that  would  be 
considered  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  thing — it  is  the  Court  of  Appeal  from  the 
Colonies. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  this  in. 

Mr.  BURT.  It  would  get  rid  of  the  assets  in  an  effectual  manner. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Not  more  than  the  official  liquidator  gets  rid  of  them — I 
do  not  know  any  other  court  that  would  do — that  is  the  difficulty.  No  doubt  it  is 
just  possible  that  there  might  be  conflicting  orders  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  some  arrangement,  but  there  must  be  some  tribunal  which  they  can  all  refer  to. 

Mr.  BURT.  There  might  be  conflicting  orders  in  the  case  of  large  concerns  like 
banks. 

The  PRESIDENT.  In  a  large  case  like  that  there  is  a  reason  for  appeal — in 
small  cases  there  would  probably  be  some  arrangement  made. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  Leaving  out  the  previous  clause  which  might  give  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  certain  creditors,  I  think  the  creditors  would  see  about  no  great  expense  being 
incurred. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Then  there  were  two  paragraphs  which  I  left  out,  but  perhaps 
I  had  better  read  them.  “  Where  a  bankruptcy  court  in  England  directs  that  a 
vesting  order  of  a  bankruptcy  court  of  a  British  possession  shall  have  effect  as  if  made 
by  the  court,  then,  save  as  otherwise  directed  by  the  court  in  England  the  property 
shall  be  administered  by  the  official  receiver  on  behalf  of  the  creditors,  and  if  the 
court  orders  that  the  property  shall  vest  in  any  person  as  trustee,  such  trustee  shall 
have  the  same  powers  and  be  subject  to  the  same  obligations  as  if  he  were  appointed  under 
the  English  bankruptcy  law.”  I  put  that  in  to  show  that  supposing  a  trustee  were 
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appointed  in  New  South  Wales  the  official  receiver  would  primarily  act  here  unless 
the  Court  there  appointed  someone  else. 

“Where  the  court  imposes  a  condition  that  creditors  may  prove  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  their  debts,  then,  subject  to  any  other  order  made  by  the  court,  the  official 
receiver  of  the  court  shall  admit  or  reject  the  proofs,  and  for  that  purpose  be  in  the 
same  position  as  if  he  were  trustee  under  the  bankruptcy.” 

The  marginal  note  of  the  next  paragraph  is:  “Bankruptcy  courts  to.  aid  each 
other.”  “  Subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  court  may  make,  as  above  mentioned,  the 
bankruptcy  courts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  their  officers,  including  the  official 
receiver  in  England,  shall  act  in  aid  of,  and  be  auxiliary  to,  the  courts  in  a  British 
possession  to  which  this  Act  applies  in  all  matters  of  bankruptcy,  and  shall  exercise 
such  jurisdiction  as  they  can  by  law  exercise  in  regard  to  similar  matters  within  their 
jurisdiction,  and  also  any  jurisdiction  which  the  said  court  in  the  British  possession 
can  exercise.  Any  discharge  granted  to  a  bankrupt  by  the  coryrt  of  a  British  possession 
in  which  the  principal  proceedings  for  the  distribution  of  a  bankrupt’s  estate  are  con¬ 
ducted,  shall  have  effect  to  discharge  the  bankrupt  from  liability  to  debts  from  which  a 
discharge  granted  by  a  bankruptcy  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  relieves  him.”  Then 
there  is  a  query  whether  that  should  be  so  or  whether  it  should  discharge  him  from 
“  liability  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  debts  from  which  the  discharge  relieves  him 
according  to  the  law  of  the  British  possession.”  Then  there  is  a  third  alternative,  which 
is  the  next  one  :  “  Where  a  discharge  is  granted  to  a  bankrupt  by  the  court  of  a  British 
possession,  a  bankruptcy  court  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  application  shall  direct  the 
order  of  discharge  to  be  registered,  and  on  registration  it  shall  have  effect  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  if  made  by  such  court.  Provided  that,  where  the  bankrupt,  by  reason  of 
being  domiciled  or  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  could  have  been  made  bankrupt  by 
the  court,  and  such  facts  are  proved  to  the  court  as  would,  if  he  had  been  so  made 
bankrupt,  have  justified  the  court  either  in  refusing  or  suspending  the  operation  of  an 
order  of  discharge,  or  in  granting  it  subject  to  conditions,  the  court  may  refuse  or  sus¬ 
pend  the  order  for  registration,  or  grant  it  subject  to  the  like  conditions.”  You  will  see 
there  are  three  different  proposals — one  is  that  the  discharge  is  to  have  effect  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  if  it  had  been  granted  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  second  is  that 
the  discharge  is  to  have  the  same  effect  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  it  would  in  the 
Colony  ;  and  the  third  proposal  is  that  application  shall  be  made  to  the  court,  and  the 
court  shall  consider  whether  a  discharge  shall  be  granted  having  regard  to  the  principles 
upon  which  it  would  be  granted  here. 


Mr.  DOWNER.  What  is  the  law  as  to  creditors  out  of  the  jurisdiction  ? 


Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  If  they  prove  their  debts - 


Mr.  DOWNER.  But  is  there  any  time  allowed  for  a  creditor  to  come  in  ?  Is 
there  any  provisional  discharge  ?  Could  foreign  creditors  come  in  by  a  re-opening  of  the 
proceedings  ? 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  There  is  a  considerable  time  allowed  to  elapse — first  a  public 
examination  has  to  be  conducted — he  cannot  apply  for  his  discharge  until  after  the 
public  examination  is  concluded.  The  second  sub-section  of  clause  28  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  of  1883  is,  “  On  the  hearing  of  the  application  the  court  shall  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  a  report  of  the  official  receiver  as  to  the  bankrupt’s  conduct  and  affairs,  and  may 
either  grant  or  refuse  an  absolute  order  of  discharge,  or  suspend  the  operation  of 
the  order  for  a  specified  time,  or  grant  an  order  of  discharge  subject  to  any  conditions 
with  respect  to  any  earnings  or  income  which  may  afterwards  become  due  to  the  bank¬ 
rupt,  or  with  respect  to  his  after  acquired  property.”  Then,  “  The  court  shall  refuse  the 
discharge  in  all  cases  where  the  bankrupt  has  committed  any  misdemeanour  under  this 
Act,  or  Part  II  of  the  Debtors’  Act,  1869,  or  any  amendment  thereof,  and  shall  on 
proof  of  any  of  the  facts  hereinafter  mentioned,  either  refuse  the  order,  or  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  order  for  a  specified  time,  or  grant  an  order  of  discharge,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  aforesaid.  The  facts  hereinbefore  referred  to  are— -(a)  That  the  bankrupt 
has  omitted  to  keep  such  books  of  account  as  are  usual  and  proper  in  the  business 
carried  on  by  him,  and  sufficiently  disclose  his  business  transactions  and  financial  posi- 
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tion  within  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  his  bankruptcy.  (5)  That  the 
bankiupt  has  continued  to  trade  after  knowing  himself  to  be  insolvent/'  and  so  on. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  So  there  is  no  provision  for  enabling  creditors  out  of  the  kingdom 
to  come  in  before  the  bankrupt  has  obtained  his  discharge. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  There  is  no  special  provision.  Then  the  provision  about  notice 
is  this  :  “  Notice  of  the  appointment  by  the  court  of  the  day  for  hearing  the  application 
for  discharge  shall  be  published  in  the  prescribed  manner,  and  sent  fourteen  days  at 
least  before  the  day  so  appointed  to  each  creditor  who  has  proved,  and  the  court  may 
hear  the  official  receiver  and  the  trustee,  and  may  also  hear  any  creditor." 

Mr.  ADT  E  DOUGLAS.  The  Colonial  Acts  generally  have  a  provision  that  any 
foreign  creditor  may  have  a  certain  time  to  come  in  and  prove  :  is  there  any  such  special 
provision  in  the  English  law  ? 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  They  may  come  in  and  prove,  but  there  is  no  special  time 
allowed  for  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BURT.  Is  there  any  time  mentioned  in  the  Act  within  which  the  discharge 
oan  be  applied  for  ? 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  No,  it  is  fourteen  days  after  the  public  examination.  I  cannot 
tell  off  hand  what  the  date  of  the  public  examination  is  to  be. 

Mr,  DOWNER.  What  is  the  shortest  time  a  man  can  get  his  discharge  in,  every 
thing  being  in  his  favour  1 

Mr.  E.  T.  PIGGOTT.  About  a  month,  I  think. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  It  seems  to  me,  Sir,  that  there  would  have  to  be  some  pro¬ 
vision- — 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  The  Act  says  the  court  shall  refuse  the  discharge  where  the 
bankrupt  has  committed  any  misdemeanour  under  the  Act,  or  any  grave  offences,  that 
is  to  say,  they  shall  suspend  his  discharge  if  he  has  omitted  to  keep  proper  books  of 
accounts  within  the  last  three  years,  or  has  continued  to  trade  while  he  was  in  a  state 
of  insolvency,  or  has  contracted  debts  with  no  reasonable  probability  or  possibility  of 
being  able  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  before  the  bankruptcy  laws  between 
England  and  the  Colonies  could  work  quite  well,  there  would  have  to  be  some  general 
provision  preventing  bankrupts  getting  their  final  discharge  until  the  creditors  outside 
the  kingdom,  or  extra- Colonial,  as  the  case  may  be,  had  an  opportunity  of  coming  in.  1 
know  what  our  Insolvency  Act  provides,  namely,  that  if  there  are  creditors  out  of  the 
jurisdiction,  then  the  certificate  is  only  provisional  for  a  time,  which  the  commissioner 
of  insolvency  fixes,  to  enable  the  creditors  outside  to  come  in.  Then  they  can  come  in 
if  they  please,  and  oppose  the  insolvent,  and  raise  the  whole  question.  It  is  a  thing 
which  is  never  done  as  far  as  I  know,  but  there  is  the  authority  for  it.  If  our 
bankruptcy  law  is  to  rule  here,  and  the  Imperial  Bankruptcy  Act  is  to  rule  there, 
then  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  each  party  must  have  the  power  of  being  heard  if  he 
wishes  to  be. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  at  the  present  time  if  there  were  a  bankrupt  and  there 
were  Colonial  creditors,  and  the  man  got  his  discharge  here,  it  would  be  a  discharge  from 
his  Colonial  creditors,  it  would  be  an  absolute  discharge  now. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  And  we  should  have  no  chance  of  being  heard. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  I  should  suppose  that  the  court  would  grant  him  no 
discharge  until  you  had  had  that  chance.  The  bankrupt  must  make  a  full  statement 
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of  his  affairs  and  the  court  would  say  :  “  Here  are  Colonial  creditors,  and  we  cannot 
grant  you  a  discharge  until  they  have  been  heard  or  represented  ;  ”  therefore,  practi¬ 
cally,  no  injustice  is  likely  to  be  done. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  Would  not  the  difficulty  be  likely  to  arise  as  to  the  different 
grounds  upon  which  a  bankrupt  may  obtain  his  discharge  ? 

Mr.  F.  T.  PIGGOTT.  Would  you  not  distinguish  the  personal  status  of  the  bank¬ 
rupt  from  the  discharge  of  his  debts,  that  is  practically  preserved  by  the  discharge 
being  refused.  If  he  has  been  guilty  of  misdemeanour  under  the  Act  the  personal 
status  is  practically  preserved,  though  it  is  said  to  be  abolished  ;  and  in  the  Cape  I 
should  think  it  would  be  actually  preserved.  I  should  think  you  might  leave  the 
personal  status  to  each  Colony  in  which  the  bankrupt  has  property. 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  It  is  rather  an  unfortunate  thing  sometimes  to  keep  a  person 
under  a  bankruptcy  order.  He  gets  credit  from  anybody  who  will  trust  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  claims  the  benefit  of  his  order. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  man  has  got  an  order  of  dis¬ 
charge  in  the  Colony,  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  say  he  ought  not  to  have  got  his 
discharge  because  he  could  not  have  got  such  a  discharge  in  England.  I  do  not 
think  they  could  simply  set  aside  his  discharge  because  the  man  had  been  doing  some 
wrongful  act  in  England. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  The  objection  to  making  a  discharge  in  the  Colony  run  in  this 
country  would  be  this,  that  it  would  be  a  temptation  to  a  man  to  go  to  some  small 
Colony  where  the  law  is  very  lax  and  get  his  bankruptcy  run  through,  and  then  come 
back  here  and  claim  that  he  had  discharged  himself  of  all  liis  debts. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  is  it  so  easy  a  thing  to  go  over  to  a  lax  Colony  and  get 
a  discharge  :  because  the  Colony  would  immediately  enquire  into  the  circumstance  of  a 
man  coming  over  there  and  becoming  a  bankrupt  at  once. 

Mr.  JENKYNS.  Supposing  a  man  goes  to  the  Falkland  Islands  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  might  apply  to  the  Falkland 
Islands.  However,  I  think  we  have  sufficiently  discussed  the  matter  for  the  present. 
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Appendix, 
No.  62. 


The  PRESIDENT.  Gentlemen,  I  will  ask  Lord  George  Hamilton  first  to  state  to 
you  the  result  of  the  consideration  by  the  Admiralty  of  the  question  of  the  naval  defence 
of  the  Australian  Colonies  during  the  few  days  that  they  have  had  to  consider  it ’since 
our  last  meeting ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  we  shall  come  to  some  definite 
arrangement  to-day. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Gentlemen,  since  we  last  met  I  have  been  in 
consultation  with  my  colleagues  to  see  if  we  could  put  our  proposals  in  such  a  shape  as 
would  secure  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  gentlemen  representing  the  different  Colonies 
present  here  to-day.  In  the  discussion  which  took  place  the  last  time  we  met,  I  made 
certain  statements  in  reference  to  what  I  believed  was  the  bearing  of  certain  indirect 
charges  upon  the  Imperial  finances.  I  spoke  without  having  gone  very  carefully  into 
this  somewhat  complicated  matter  ;  and  before  I  lay  before  the  Conference  the  modified 
proposal  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  authorise  me  to  present,  I  should  like  to  go 
back  for  a  moment  to  one  or  two  details  connected  with  finance,  because  they  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  proposal  which  we  have  made. 

I  stated  the  other  day  that  there  were  certain  charges  which  were  not  included  in 
the  figures  which  had  been  laid  before  the  Conference,  the  whole  of  which  would  fall 
upon  the  Imperial  Government.  Those  indirect  charges,  roughly  speaking,  were,  first, 
the  cost  of  entering  and  training  the  additional  number  of  boys  necessary  for  the  increase 
of  the  establishments  ;  and  secondly,  the  superannuation  and  pensions,  and  retirement 
pay  of  the  officers  and  men  who  would  form  the  complement  of  this  squadron. 

I  find  that  I  was  in  error  on  one  point.  I  assumed  that  no  allowance  had  been 
made  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  liability  on  account  of  retired  pay  and  pensions. 
But  if  gentlemen  will  be  kind  enough  to  turn  to  page  7  of  the  Memorandum  (it  is  rather 
a  complicated  matter  and  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear)  they  will  there  see  in  the  second 
statement,  “  The  annual  cost  and  estimated  annual  liability  for  maintaining  such 
vessels  ”  (that  is  to  say,  the  vessels  of  the  squadron)  “  from  year  to  year  and  they  will 
see  under  sub-heads  6  and  7  of  that  statement,  that  there  is  a  calculation  for  the  liability 
on  account  of  retired  pay  to  officers,  and  also  on  account  of  pensions  to  men,  and  that 
this  liability  is  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  ship  in  commission.  So  long,  therefore, 
as  a  ship  was  in  commission,  and  its  cost  of  maintenance  was  borne  by  the  Colony,  the 
liability  on  account  of  retired  pay  and  pensions  would  be  paid  by  the  Colony.  If,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  you  will  turn  next  to  page  28  of  the  same  Memorandum,  you  will  there  find  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  a  squadron  on  a  war  footing  and  on  a  peace  footing,  the(difference 
being  that  only  three  out  of  the  five  vessels  known  as  “  Archers  ”  would  be  maintained 
on  a  peace  footing,  and  only  one  of  the  two  torpedo  vessels  ;  the  remainder,  that  is  to 
say  two  “  Archers  ”  and  one  torpedo  catcher,  would  not  be  in  commission.  Consequently, 
so  long  as  the  vessels  were  only  on  a  peace  footing,  all  that  part  of  the  liability  for 
pensions  and  retired  pay  would,  for  the  vessels  that  were  not  in  commission,  be  paid  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  pensions  and  retired  pay, 
assuming  that  all  the  vessels  were  in  commission,  would  be  26,720 /.  per  annum. 
Assuming  that  this  arrangement  was  carried  out,  and  that  the  Colonies  only  paid  for  the 
vessels  on  a  peace  footing,  of  that  26,720/.  they  would  pay  16,732/.  towards  the  pensions 
and  superannuations,  leaving  a  charge  of  9,988/.,  practically  10,000/.,  which  would  be 
borne  by  the  mother  country.  Therefore,  the  point  that  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that 
one  of  the  differences  between  a  peace  footing  and  a  war  footing  is  this  :  that  those 
superannuation  charges  which  relate  to  the  vessels  which  are  not  in  commission  would 
be  borne  by  the  mother  country  so  long  as  the  squadron  was  on  a  peace  footing. 

The  other  indirect  charge  which  the  mother  country  would  have  to  pay  is  the  cost 
of  training  the  additional  number  of  boys  to  be  entered.  We  estimate  that  it  would 
require  310  hoys  to  be  entered  for  this  purpose.  The  period  of  training  through  which 
each  boy  passes  is  about  two  and  a  half  years,  and  the  cost  of  training  him  is  about 
50/.  per  annum.  Multiplying,  therefore,  310,  the  number  to  be  entered,  by  the  cost, 
would  give  an  annual  charge  of  15,500/.  to  be  borne  by  the  mother  country,  but  only 
for  two  and  a  half  years.  After  that  period — the  establishments  having  been  brought 
up  to  the  necessary  strength — all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  would  be  to 
make  good  the  wastage,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  wastage  on  this  squadron  would 
necessitate  the  entry  of  64  boys  per  annum.  That,  multiplied  by  50/.,  makes  an 
annual  charge  of  3,200/.  Adding,  therefore,  the  cost  of  training  the  additional  boys  to 
the  cost  of  superannuation,  which  Imperial  funds  would  have  to  bear,  we  get  these  two 
sets  of  figures  for  the  first  two  and  a  half  yeajrs,  15,500/.  for  training  and  10,000/.  for 
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superannuation  and  pension,  making  a  total  annual  charge  of  25,500/.  After  two  and 
a  half  years  this  sum  would  be  largely  reduced,  because  the  number  of  the  boys,  as  I 
have  before  said,  would  be  diminished,  and  the  charge  for  entering  the  additional 
number  of  boys  would  be  reduced  to  3,200/.,  which,  added  to  the  10,000/.  for  super¬ 
annuation,  would  make  a  total  annual  charge  of  13,200/.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  made  myself  quite  clear,  but  I  was  very  anxious,  as  it  is  a  somewhat  complicated 
matter,  that  before  I  left  this  point  it  should  be  quite  clear  to  all  the  gentlemen  present 
what  the  indirect  charge  was  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  more  convenient,  if  any  of  you 
have  not  quite  followed  this  somewhat  complicated  matter,  that  you  should  put  any 
questions  you  like,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  There  is  one  question  which  I  should  like  to  ask.  First  of  all, 
with  reference  to  this  10,000/.  for  the  pensions  when  the  ships  are  not  in  commission. 
When  the  ships  are  not  in  commission,  are  the  extra  crews  and  officers  actually  engaged 
in  the  Imperial  service,  so  that  the  10,000/.  would  be  actually  required? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Certainly.  We  should  have  to  provide  the  men 
necessary  to  convert  the  squadron  from  a  peace  footing  to  a  war  footing.  We  get  men 
in  the  Navy,  there  being  no  conscription,  first  by  training  them  and  afterwards  by 
offering  them  pensions  as  an  inducement  to  remain  for  a  certain  number  of  years  in  the 
service.  They  are  called  continuous  service  men.  If  we  were  liable  to  this  demand — 
the  demand  necessary  to  convert  the  squadron  from  a  peace  footing  into  a  war  footing 
— we  should  have  to  pay  all  the  pensions  and  superannuations  connected  with  the  men 
who  were  required  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  But  you  would  maintain  the  employment  of  the  men  somewhere ; 
these  extra  men  and  officers  would  be  employed  either  way,  and  would  merely  belong  to 
those  ships  when  they  were  placed  in  commission  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Yes  ;  they  would  be  the  material  which  we  should 
have  ready  to  send  out  in  case  of  war. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  How  would  these  ships  be  suddenly  converted  from 
a  peace  footing  to  a  war  footing  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  We  have  a  number  of  reserves. 

Sir  ANTHONY  HOSKINS.  The  necessary  men  would  be  retained  in  the  Navy 
in  addition  to  the  number  that  we  should  otherwise  have.  They  would  be  sent  out  at 
once  in  a  fast  steamer. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  You  mean  that  you  would  have  additional  men  in  the 
reserve? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  We  keep  our  manning  establishments  at  a  strength 
sufficient  to  man  all  the  ships  that  we  could  put  into  commission  and  something  more. 
Then,  of  course,  if  the  number  of  ships  put  into  commission  is  increased  by  this 
squadron  we  should  have  to  increase  our  manning  establishments. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Excuse  me,  but  what  do  you  mean  by  “  manning 
establishments  ”  ?  I  do  not  understand  the  expression. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Sir  Arthur  Hood  will  be  able  to  give  you  the 
technical  details  better  than  I  can. 

Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  The  manning  of  the  Navy,  as  Lord  George  Hamilton  was 
explaining  just  now,  commences  with  the  training  of  boys.  W hen  a  boy  enters  the 
service  he  engages  to  serve  for  12  years  from  the  age  of  18,  when  he  is  rated  an 
ordinary  seamen.  We  maintain  the  necessary  number  of  boys  to  maintain  the  neces¬ 
sary  number  of  men,  and  we  maintain  the  number  of  men  necessary  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  service.  With  regard  to  the  extra  men  who  would  be  required  for  these 
additional  ships  in  time  of  war  in  the  Australasian  Colonies,  we  should  maintain  that 
number  in  training  in  the  Imperial  service,  ready  to  send  out  to  you  the  moment  there 
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is  the  smallest  chance  of  war  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  the  vessels  on  a 
peace  footing  to  be  placed  in  the  shortest  time  possible  on  a  thoroughly  efficient  war 
footing. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Where  would  the  men  be  in  the  meantime  ? 

Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  Serving  in  the  Imperial  service.  We  always  keep  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  in  the  ports  in  reserve  to  furnish  ships  in  reserve,  and  from 
this  reserve  they  would  be  sent  out  to  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  may  say  that  the  number  of  boys  that  we 
propose  to  add  will  be  sufficient  to  man  the  whole  squadron  upon  a  war  footing 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  is  not  the  difficulty  that  I  feel.  What  would 
become  of  the  men  during  peace  time  ?  Say  that  a  number  of  men  are  required  to 
man  ships  to  put  them  into  commission — when  the  ships  are  out  of  commission  where 
are  the  men  and  what  will  they  be  doing  ?  They  will  not  be  on  full  pay  all  the  time, 
will  they  ? 

Sir  ARTHUR.  HOOD.  Always  ;  they  would  be  continuous  service  men.  All  our 
men  are  continuous  service  men,  and  they  are  paid  exactly  the  same  rate  whether 
they  are  at  sea  or  in  the  reserve.  Those  men  would  form  part  of  the  reserve,  ready 
to  be  sent  out  on  any  emergency,  to  put  the  squadron  on  a  war  footing. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Then  is  the  peace  footing  the  same  as  the  vTar 
footing  ?  would  they  be  having  full  pay  all  the  time  ? 

Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  Certainly.  Our  continuous  service  men  are  exactly  the 
same. 

Sir  ANTHONY  HOSKINS.  It  would  only  be  a  question  of  about  300  men,  and 
they  would  be  added  to  the  ordinary  vote  for  the  Navy,  and  instead  of  19,000  men 
it  would  be  19,300  men,  who  would  be  absorbed  in  the  ordinary  training  and  other 
establishments  when  not  actually  employed  in  sea-going  ships. 

Mr.  LORIMER.  Would  the  officers  be  always  out  in  the  Colonies,  or  only  wrhen 
the  ships  were  in  commission  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  The  officers  of  the  ships  that  were  commissioned 
would  be  in  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  LORIMER.  But  Admiral  Tryon’s  Memorandum  says  :  “  During  a  time  of 
peace,  the  officers  and  others  of  such  ships  as  are  not  in  active  commission  could  be  well 
employed  to  instruct  the  reserve  forces  and  volunteers.  A  special  arrangement  on  this 
subject  would  be  necessary.”  Does  that  contemplate  that  the  officers,  at  all  events,  will 
be  always  out  in  the  Colonies  with  the  ships  when  not  in  commission  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  No. 

Mr.  LORIMER.  Could  you  tell  us  in  what  position  the  ships  would  be  ?  They 
would  require  some  officers  and  men  on  board. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  You  have  put  your  finger  on  what  is  an  omission 
in  this  calculation.  There  is  no  estimate  here  made  for  the  cost  of  caretaking  of  these 
vessels  out  of  commission.  That  I  was  going  to  allude  to  afterwards.  We  estimate 
that  to  be  about  3,000/.  a  year.  It  includes  engineers  and  artificers,  men  who  would 
have  to  keep  the  ship  in  such  a  state  that  in  twenty-four  hours  it  could  be  ready  for 
commission. 

Mr.  LORIMER.  There  would  be  neither  officers  nor  men  out  in  Australia  ? 
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Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Would  you  like  to  hear  the  details  of  the 
complement  which  would  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  ships  which  were  not  m 
commission  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  think  we  should  in  one  moment ;  but  I  should  like  to  lead  up  Appendix, 
to  that  by  asking  another  question.  The  figures  on  page^  28  show  an  estimate 
for  a  war  footing,  and  an  estimate  for  a  peace  footing,  of  a  certain  number  ol 
vessels  in  each  case  ;  is  that  what  you  accept,  and  what  we  may  accept  for  the  purposes 
of  argument  as  representing  generally  what  ought  to  be  the  war  looting  and  peace 
footing,  and  the  cost  of  war  looting  and  ol  peace  footing  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  If  you  look  at  page  8  you  will  see  there  the  cost 
of  the  complement  for  a  ship  in  commission.  The  only  difference  between  the  peace 
footing  and  the  war  footing  is,  that  on  a  peace  footing  you  have  a  less  number  ol  ships 

in  commission. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Then  we  may  take  these  figures  and  this  statement  generally  as 
representing  what  is  in  your  mind  when  you  speak  of  a  war  footing  and  a  peace 
footing  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Yes,  it  is  practically  only  a  difference  from  having 
a  certain  number  of  ships  out  ol  commission. 

Mr  DEAKIN.  You  might  have  thought  that  a  different  number  of  vessels  was 
necessary  for  a  peace  footing  or  that  a  different  number  of  vessels  was  necessary  for  a 
war  footing  ;  and  I  wished  to  ascertain  whether  the  figures  which  are  put  down  as  to 
the  number  of  those  vessels  and  the  cost  of  those  vessels  are  given  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  as  we  see  them,  to  enable  us  to  argue  about  them. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Quite  so  ;  these  figures  have  been  very  carefully 
worked  out.  The  error  that  I  fell  into  the  other  day  about  the  reserve  pay  arose  fiom 
the  fact  that  it  was  worked  out  in  the  interval  between  the  time  when  I  was  first  at 
the  Admiralty  and  the  time  when  I  came  back.  This  statement  has  been  very  carefully 
worked  out,  and  I  think  we  may  assume  that,  for  all  these  purposes  of  discussion,  that 
it  is  perfectly  reliable  and  will  not  have  to  be  altered. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  There  is  some  little  discrepancy  between  these 
figures  At  pao-e  28  we  have,  in  the  paper  signed  by  Mr.  Gillies,  a  calculation  with 
reo-ard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  five  “  Archers,”  and  with  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  three  “  Archers.”  So  far  as  I  can  understand,  what  was  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  Mr.  Deakin,  you  accept  these  figures  on  page  28  as  being  absolutely 

correct  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  between  these  figures 
and  some  others  that  were  prepared  by  myself ;  but  if  these  figures  are  accepted  as 
correct  I  will  say  no  more  about  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  think  that  question  of  the  complement  that  you  were  going 
to  refer  to  Lord  George,  might  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  this  apparent 

discrepancy. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  one  point 
appeared  during  the  discussion  on  the  “  Nelson  ”  that  the  difference  between  peace 
footing  and  war  footing  would  be  very  much  less  than  appears  from  these  figures,  that 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  ships  in  reserve  would  practically  be  much  greater  than 

these  figures  show. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Those  are  the  very  figures  that  Lord  George  Hamilton  proposes 
to  give  us. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  At  the  private  Conference  the  Admiral’s  statement 
to  myself  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  the  other  members  of  the  Conference  was,  that  this 
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sum  of  183,000?.  would  maintain  an  entire  naval  force  on  a  war  footing;  but  that  if  it 
was  deemed  expedient  during  time  of  peace  to  have  only  three  vessels  of  the  “  Archer  ” 
class  in  commission,  there  would  be  a  deduction  of  30,570?.,  leaving  the  entire  probable 
cost  153,000?.  It  appears  that  the  difference  is  actually  62,000?.  in  round  numbers, 
instead  of  30,000?. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  One  ship  less. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  The  same  number  of  ships,  but  only  three  vessels  of 
the  “  Archer  ’  class  in  time  of  peace.  I  assume  that  the  difference  may  lie  in  this  way. 
We  know  that  the  cost  of  an  “  Archer  ”  is  estimated  to  be  about  25,000 ?.  a  year;  and 
the  question  is,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  keeping  up  those  vessels  that  were  not 
actually  on  a  war  footing  ?  In  the  remarks  which  fell  from  you  it  is  assumed  that  if  war 
broke  out,  or  there  was  a  possibility  of  its  breaking  out,  you  would  have  to  send  out 
officers  and  men  necessary  to  man  those  ships  from  the  mother  country  to  Australia. 
Might  there  not  be  danger  from  the  delay  in  doing  that  ?  Would  there  not  be  any 
possible  way  of  having  a  reserve  in  Australia  to  meet  a  sudden  emergency  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Sir  Arthur  Hood  is  responsible  for  manning  the 
Navy,  and  I  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  that  you  should  get  the  information 
from  him  than  from  me.  Perhaps  he  will  answer  that  question  2 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  What  we  propose  to  do  with  regard  to  vessels 
to  be  maintained  for  reserve  is  this  :  simply  to  have  the  necessary  complement  of  officers 
and  men  and  artificers  to  keep  those  vessels,  their  armaments,  their  engines,  and  every¬ 
thing  in  perfect  order.  As  I  said  just  now,  in  case  of  war  we  should  endeavour  to  send 
out  the  necessary  number  of  officers  and  men  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  But  as  you 
very  justly  suggested,  some  delay  would  probably  be  caused.  The  moment  we  heard 
that  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  war  we  should  immediately  telegraph  to  the 
Admiral  on  the  station,  probably  to  lay  up  two  of  his  most  inefficient  vessels,  and  to 
employ  the  men  and  officers  from  those  inefficient  vessels  in  making  up  the  peace 
complement  of  the  two  “Archers”  and  one  “Rattlesnake”  to  the  necessary  war 
complement ;  and  we  should  supply  the  necessary  officers  and  men  to  replace  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  that  any  delay  at  all  would  be 
caused. 

SIR  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  It  is  a  very  important  matter,  because  in  these 
days  the  whole  difficulty  might  arise  so  quickly  that  we  should  be  unable  to  meet  it  by 
having  the  ships  always  ready  ;  but  if  we  had  the  personnel  of  the  ships  who  could  be 
utilised  quickly  it  might  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  repel  a  sudden  attack  if  any  scheme 
could  be  devised  by  which  those  vessels  could  be  always  kept  on  an  efficient  footing  ; 
because  I  notice  that  the  proposition  of  the  Admiralty  is  that  they  should  be  employed 
during  peace  in  the  same  way  as  the  vessels  of  the  Imperial  Navy  are  now  employed, 
that  is  to  say,  in  going  about  from  port  to  port,  and  cruising  along  the  Australian 
coasts,  not  necessarily  being  restricted  to  one  port,  but  visiting  several  ports,  and  doing 
similar  work  to  that  which  the  Imperial  Navy  does  now.  They  ought  to  be  employed 
in  that  way  with  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  navigate  them,  and  keep  them  in  order, 
and  to  do  the  ordinary  routine  work. 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHLTR  HOOD.  That  would  be  the  case  provided  that  you 
accepted  the  war  footing  of  the  ships  ;  but  it  would  never  do  for  the  Imperial  Navy  to 
maintain  the  complement  required  to  man  the  two  “Archers”  and  the  “Rattlesnake” 
in  comparative  idleness  in  Australasia.  We  should  lose  half  of  the  men  by  desertion  ; 
they  would  see  men  performing  the  same  work  receiving  double  wages.  The  way  that 
we  have  arranged  for  dealing  with  that  question  is  this  :  we  should  simply  be  obliged 
to  have  pensioners  in  addition  to  our  own  officers. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Are  any  of  the  vessels  of  the  Imperial  Navy  now 
stationed  on  the  Australasian  stations  on  what  you  call  a  war  footing  ? 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  Certainly. 

Mr  DEAKIN.  I  thought  the  question  of  reserve  was  a  question  that  was  to  be 
raised  later.  We  all  agreed  with  you  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  maintaining 
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the  vessels  on  an  efficient  footing  and  having  the  reserve,  if  possible,  in  Australasia.^ 

But  that  seems  to  be  so  entirely  a  separate  question  that  it  would  be  better  perhaps  if 
we  get  the  views  of  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  his  colleagues  upon  the  point  that  they 
were  about  to  enter  upon  when  he  invited  us  to  ask  any  questions  ;  and  that  was  as  to 
the  complement  that  you  think  necessary  for  those  vessels  out  of  commission. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Hood  has  worked  that  out. 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  It  is  no  use  having  these  vessels  in  reserve 
unless  you  have  the  necessary  number  of  officers  and  men  to  keep  them  thoroughly 
efficient, — engines,  and  armament,  and  everything  else.  I  have  considered  the  whole 
thing  carefully,  and  the  scheme  which  I  propose  is  simply  this  :  first  of  all,  to  have  one 
of  our  own  Chief  Engineer  Officers,  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  machinery  of  the 
whole  of  the  vessels  in  the  reserve,  to  see  that  they  are  maintained  in  a  thoroughly 
efficient  state.  Under  him  in  each  vessel  of  the  “  Archer  ”  class,  and  in  the  one  “  Grass¬ 
hopper,”  there  would  be  two  engine-room  artificers,  two  leading  stokers,  six  stokers  in 
each  “  Archer,”  and  four  in  the  “  Grasshopper.”  Then  there  will  be  one  carpenter’s 
crew  in  each  vessel ;  one  warrant  officer — probably  a  gunner — to  take  charge  of  each 
vessel  and  to  see  that  everything  was  maintained  in  proper  order ;  one  quartermaster  in 
each  vessel ;  eight  able  seamen  or  ordinaries  in  each  “  Archer,”  and  four  in  each  “  Grass¬ 
hopper.”  They  must  be  pensioners.  I  should  propose  that  the  seamen,  the  engine-room 
artficers,  the  leading  stokers,  the  stokers  and  the  carpenter’s  crew,  should  all  be 
pensioners,  and  draw  their  pay  from  the  Colonies  in  addition  to  the  pensions  paid  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  Then  I  think  we  should  maintain  them  without  fear  of 
desertion ;  but  if  we  sent  men  out  with  only  the  ordinary  pay  of  seamen  of  the  Navy 
we  should  lose  them  by  desertion  to  a  moral  certainty. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  How  much  would  that  cost  per  ship  ? 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  those  three  vessels, 
as  I  have  given  it  to  you,  is  3,900?.  a  year. 

Mr.  LORIMER.  Would  these  ships  have  their  full  complement  of  ammunition 
always  on  board  ? 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  It  would  always  be  in  reserve  in  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Then  I  suppose  that  we  may  take  it  from  what  appears  on  page 
28,  that  the  89,197?.,  plus  this  3,900?.,  making  94,000?.,  would  be  the  peace  footing 
estimate  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  That  would  be  the  peace  footing  estimate. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Yes,  but  subject  to  the  correction  which  Lord  George 
Hamilton  made  when  he  opened  the  proceedings,  that  on  page  28,  the  exchange  of  Appendix, 
crews  is  calculated  as  an  extra  in  the  case  of  both  war  footing  and  peace  footing, iNo-  b  • 
whereas  in  the  calculations  on  page  7,  which  make  the  total  cost  of  the  Aichers 
25,456?.  on  a  peace  footing,  the  exchange  is  included.  By  this  correction  1,800?.  in  the 
case  of  the  peace  footing,  and  3,300?.  in  the  case  of  the  war  footing,  would  have  to  be 

deducted. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  No  ;  the  annual  charge  for  relief  of  crews  would, 
of  course,  be  a  charge  which  would  still  have  to  be  made  for  the  ships  in  commission, 
because  their  time  expires  and  the  crews  have  to  be  changed.  W e  estimate  that  it 
would  cost  about  1,800?.  a  year  to  send  out  the  fresh  men  and  bring  the  others 

home. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  But  the  Admiralty  Statement  expressly  said  that  in 
the  charge  of  149,338?.  for  maintenance,  the  cost  of  exchanging  the  crews  was  included. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  figures  do  not  exactly  agree.  The  figures  at 
naffe  28  state  that  the  annual  cost  of  exchanging  crews  is  3,300?. 

(277a)  X 
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Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  That  is  for  the  five  vessels. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  The  one  is  the  total  annual  cost  of  the  exchange 
of  crews  for  all  the  squadron  ;  the  other  is  only  for  those  on  a  peace  footing.  It  is  only 
for  four  ships  out  of  seven. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  you  look  at  page  9,  that  is  mentioned  by  Admiral  Tryon. 
He  specially  points  out  that — “  The  exchange  of  crews  every  three  years  of  five 
“  Archers  ”  and  two  torpedo  vessels  would  incur  an  annual  charge  of  3,300/.  But 
as  probably  only  some  of  the  “  Archer  class  vessels  need  be  kept  in  commission,  and 
the  torpedo  vessels  would  probably  be  kept  with  reduced  crews  and  be  held  in  reserve, 
in  such  case  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  greatly  decreased.  He  specially  mentions 
that  in  paper  C.  This  appears  upon  the  revised  estimate  which  was  sent  out  in  June, 
1886. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  You  are  quite  right,  Sir  Samuel ;  there  is  a 
mistake. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  This  is  1,6000/.  for  each  ship,  and  then  there  is 
3,300/.,  in  addition,  for  the  whole  five. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Those  are  Mr.  Gillies’  figures.  It,  apparently,  is 
the  case  that  they  have  charged  the  annual  cost  for  the  relief  of  crews  against  each 
ship. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  undertand  how  Mr.  Gillies  fell  into  the  error. 
The  Admiral  mentions  that  3,300/.  would  probably  be  the  amount  for  the  whole  of  the 
ships,  and  those  figures  on  page  7  were  revised  afterwards. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  It  is  charged  twice  over;  it  is  quite  clear.  It 
makes  a  slight  difference  in  both  totals. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  It  is  quite  clear,  in  the  Admiralty  statement,  at  the  top 
of  page  6,  referring  to  the  “  time  of  peace.’’ 

The  PRESIDENT.  In  paper  C,  on  pages  8  and  9,  you  will  find  the  figures  of  the 
revised  estimates  which  were  sent  out  in  June,  1886,  and  in  paragraph  4  on  page  2  you 
will  see  this :  “  The  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  these  seven  vessels  was 
computed  and  stated  in  this  scheme ;  but  Rear-Admiral  Tryon  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
all  the  figures,  and  accordingly  a  revised  estimate,  which  was  communicated  to  this 
Department  on  the  1st  June,  1886,  was  sent  out.”  Then  you  will  see  a  little  lower 
down  that  when  the  meeting  was  held  on  board  the  “  Nelson,”  the  revised  scheme  was 
put  before  them,  and  in  paragraph  5  there  is  this  statement : — “  Rear-Admiral  Tryon 
accordingly  resumed  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  this  scheme,  and  in  a  letter  (marked 
‘C’  in  the  Appendix),  dated  the  24th  of  December,  1885,  and  addressed  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Colonies,  he  enumerated  the  leading  features  of  the  proposals.”  “  C  ” 
was  the  revised  scheme. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BLLL.  But  on  page  2  of  your  own  Memorandum  you  will  see 
that  the  figures  are  given  again,  and  there  is  a  statement  that  five  “  Archer  ” 
vessels  would  cost  so  much,  and  that  the  total  for  maintenance  would  be  about  149,338/., 
which  includes  the  3,300/.  We  take  those  figures  as  being  the  revised  figures,  because 
they  are  in  your  own  Memorandum,  and  therefore  we  must  take,  not  149,338/.  plus 
3,300/.,  but  149,338/.  as  being  the  complete  amount. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Yes;  that  is  admitted.  The  Admiralty  figures  on 
page  7  are  absolutely  accurate.  Then  Mr.  Gillies,  I  suppose,  in  the  numerous  conversa¬ 
tions  which  took  place  between  him  and  Admiral  Tryon,  included  an  item  there  which 
ought  to  have  been  struck  out. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  On  page  9,  Admiral  Tryon’s  statement  in  paper  C 
is  that  “  The  exchange  of  crews  every  three  years  of  five  ‘  Archers  ’  and  two  torpedo 
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vessels  would  incur  an  annual  charge  of  3,300/.’  1  he  details  of  the  total  amount  of 

25,000/.  were  not  before  us,  and  we  did  not  know  what  they  included. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  That  would  make  a  difference  then. 


The  PRESIDENT, 
footing  to  87,397?. 


That  would  reduce  the  war  footing  to  149,338/.,  and  the  peace 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  To  which  is  to  be  added  the  3,900/. 


The  PRESIDENT.  Yes  ;  if  there  is  no  other  question  upon  the  figures,  Lord 
George  Hamilton  will  now  state  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  Do  you  propose  to  add  that  3,900/.  which  vou  calculate 
would  be  the  cost  of  the  vessels  not  in  commission,  to  the  figures  already  given  for  ships 
on  a  peace  footing  ?  do  you  propose  to  add  that  to  the  Colonial  charge,  or  do  you  merely 
state  it  as  being  borne  by  the  Imperial  Government  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  That  would  be  part  of  the  peace  footing. 


Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  Paid  by  the  Colonies  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Paid  by  the  Colonies. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  That  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  87,3972.  ? 


Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  That  had  better  be  done. 


The  PRESIDENT.  It  comes  to  91,2972.,  adding  the  87,3972.  and  the  3,9002. 


Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Then  if  we  understand  the  financial  bearing  of 
the  question  I  would  read  out  the  modified  proposal  which,  after  consultation  with  rot 
my  naval  colleagues,  with  Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  with  the  Cabinet,  the  Government 
have  authorised  us  to  lay  before  you. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  carefully  considered  the  observations  made  by  the 
Colonial  Representatives  on  this  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  5th  instant,  and  aie 
anxious  to  give  all  due  weight  to  the  remarks  which  fell  from  the  several  speakers. 
They  are  glad  to  observe  that  all  the  Representatives  approached  the  proposed  scheme 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  showing  clearly  that  fhere  is  a  real  desire  among  the  Colonies  to 
arrive  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  settlement.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  on  their  part 
are  equally  desirous  not  only  that  this  first  Conference  should  be  a  practical  success, 
but  also  that  a  naval  scheme  should  be  adopted  which  all  the  Colonial  Governments 
could  willingly  and  heartily  recommend  to  their  Parliaments  ;  which  would  probably  be 
accepted  by  those  bodies  ;  and  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  and  model  for  any  future 
arrangement  in  the  case  of  other  Colonies.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  feel  bound  to 
adhere  to  that  portion  of  their  proposal  contemplating  a  depreciation  fund  m  the  shape 
of  a  payment  of  5  per  cent,  on  cost  of  construction.  This  proposal  has  received,  in  this 
Conference  as  well  as  previously,  a  measure  of  support  the  value  and  significance  o 

which  is  highly  appreciated.  >  .  .  . 

They  confidently  believe  that  from  whatever  point  of  view  this  proposal  i» 
considered,  whether  in  regard  to  the  comparative  taxation  for  naval  purposes  o  tie 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Australasian  Colonies,  or  the  comparative  interest  of  the  two 
in  the  protection  of  floating  trade,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question  as  to  t  le 


liberality  of  the  offer.  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  earnest  wish  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  lias  fee 

them  to  propose  a  modified  arrangement,  which  they  trust  will  secure  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  Representatives.  They  are  prepared  to  relieve  the  Colonies  o  e 
additional  cost  which  will  be  incurred  in  case  of  war,  so  far  as  this  scheme  is  concerned, 
and  to  take  that  charge  wholly  upon  themselves.  .  , 

Thus  the  maximum  liability  incurred  by  the  Colonies  would  be  limited,  so  fai  as  i  le 
squadron  is  concerned,  to  the  peace  contribution  already  laid  down,  namely,  an  annua 
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sum  of  31,300/.,  by  way  of  a  depreciation  fund,  and  of  87,397/.  for  maintenance.  To 
this  must ’be  added  the  expenses  attending  the  care-taking,  &c.,  of  the  vessels  not  in 
commission,  the  maximum  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  3,900/.  a-year. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  the  Colonies  would  pay  a  definite  sum  yearly,  while 
the  Imperial  Government  will  accept  all  the  additional  cost  of  an  efficient  sea-going 
naval  defence  during  time  of  war.  If  this  scheme  on  its  new  basis  be  accepted,  the 
responsibilities  and  expenditure  of  those  Colonies  which  have  done  so  much  already,  so 
far  as  local  defence  is  concerned,  may  be  materially  lightened. 

I  think  I  ought  frankly  to  state  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  go  beyond 
this  amended  proposal. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  whether  you  would  like  to  have  a 
short  discussion  amongst  yourselves  upon  this  Memorandum.  In  that  case  we  officials 
would  retire,  and  as  you  are  all  in  this  room  you  might  have  a  few  minutes  discussion 
here;  or  would  you  prefer  to  have  the  matter  adjourned  l  Of  course,  if  it  was  possible, 
it  would  be  better  to  arrive  at  a  decision  to-day ;  and  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  meet 
your  views,  as  you  are  here,  that  we  should  retire,  and  that  you  should  discuss  it 
amongst  yourselves  and  then  call  us  in  again. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  This  calculation  of  course  appears  to  cover  the  case 
of  New  Zealand? 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  must,  for  the  present,  take  New  Zealand  in,  and  then  if 
there  is  any  special  point  we  had  better  take  that  afterwards,  unless .  New  Zealand 
declares  she  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scheme  ;  but  as  it  stands  it  does  include 
New  Zealand. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Imperial  Government  should 
provide  five  ships  of  the  “  Archer  ”  class  and  two  torpedo  ships,  the  Colonies  con¬ 
tributing  5  per  cent,  towards  the  depreciation  fund.  Three  of  the  “  Archer  ”  ships  and 
one  torpedo  boat  will  be  always  kept  in  commission,  the  others  being  kept  in  reserve — 
the  Imperial  Government  undertaking  to  man  them  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes ;  and  in  case  of  war,  taking  upon  ourselves  all  the 
expenses. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  And  the  the  cost  of  manning  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes  ;  taking  upon  ourselves  all  the  expenses. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  In  all  probability  in  time  of  war  the  expenditure 
would  be  a  good  deal  more  than  152,000/.,  for  coaling  and  other  things. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  would  be  upon  us. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  You  undertake  the  maintenance  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  we  undertake  the  maintenance,  too. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  The  maximum  liability  of  the  Colonies  would 
remain  the  same  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  peace. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Before  we  go  to  another  point,  will  you  permit  us  to 
ask  whether  the  maximum  sum  to  which  you  have  just  referred  would  be  the  same  if 
we  made  an  exchange  from  the  five  “Archers”  to  the  two  20-knot  cruisers,  and  the 
two  torpedoes  or  the  two  “Rattlesnakes”  ?  I  ask  because  the  scheme  is  now  changed. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  We  thought  it  better  to  discuss  the  principle 
which  was  to  regulate  the  maintenance  and  the  depreciation  fund  upon  these  vessels. 
It  would  be  a  matter  afterwards  for  discussion,  if  there  were  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  Colonies  to  have  any  alteration.  As  far  as  the  substitution  of 
two  cruisers  for  three  “  Archers  ”  is  concerned,  the  complements  come  out  very  nearly 
the  same,  if  anything,  a  little  less ;  but  as  regards  the  cost  of  construction,  I  think  that 
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would  be  a  little  more,  but  I  thought  it  better,  perhaps,  to  postpone  that  matter,  and 
settle  the  principle  first  and  then  afterwards  the  details  could  be  worked  out. 

The  PRESIDENT  If  would  practically  come  to  this,  that  if  you  have  a  some¬ 
what  more  expensive  vessel  there  would  be  a  little  more  in  the  way  of  5  per  cent  to 
pay  upon  the  cost  of  construction.  (To  Lord  George  Hamilton.)  You  think  the 
complement  would  be  very  much  the  same  ( 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  think  so  ;  if  anything,  a  little  less,  I  think. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  would  come  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  ; 
the  less  cost  of  maintenance  of  two  ships  instead  of  three  would  compensate  for  the 

increase. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  this  matter  were  not  disposed  of 
until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  it  over  a  little  more  elaborately  than  we 

could  do  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  would  rather  adjourn  ? 


Mr.  DOWNER.  I  think  we  had  better  adjourn. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  We  might  not  get  the  same  attendance  at  a  purely  private 
meeting  as  we  have  now. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  why  I  suggest  that  we  officials  should  retire  for  a. 
certain  time  and  see  whether  you  could  or  not,  after  discussing  it  among  yourselves, 
arrive  at  a  decision. 


Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  think  that  as  there  is  such  a  Urge  attendance 
here  to-day  it  is  very  desirable,  if  possible,  that  we  should  talk  it  over  now. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT. '  Might  I  ask  this  question— frankly  the  view 
we  take  in  New  Zealand  is  this  :  Supposing  all  the  arrangements  shou  d  te  o<monned 
in  and  that  only  two  ships  in  time  of  peace  should  be  stationed  in  New  R^ala 
waters  the  question  that  I  want  particularly  to  ask  is,  would  there  be  any  difhcu  y 
raised  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  supposing  there  was  a  concurrence  of  opinion  m 

favour  of  such  a  concession  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  And  adding  that  these  two  vessels  might  either  or  both  of  them 
come  from  the  ordinary  Imperial  squadron. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  What  would  the  Admiralty  have  to  say  about  that  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  might  further  say,  that  those  two  vessels 
might  be  either  part  of  the  new  force  or  part  of  the  general  force-those  on  the  station. 

The  PRESIDENT.  They  would  be  part  of  the  general  force  it  your  proposal 
were  acceded  to  ;  however,  that  is  an  Admiralty  question. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Our  idea  was  that  this  squadron  would  not  be 
encased  in  the  work  that  the  small  ships  of  the  present  squadron  are-that  is  to  say 
Sg  the  islands  and  doing  police  wok.  Our  idea  was  that  *is squadron  shou M  be 
always  kept  in  Australian  waters  and  go  round  from  one  capita!  to  another,  ther 
theykould  be  constantly  in  view  of  the  different  colonies,  and  would never.  < 30  ^  ; 

leave  Australasian  waters.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  would  visit  New  Zealand 

their  tour. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  Do  you  include  Fiji  in  the  New  Zealand  waters  { 
Sir  ANTHONY  HOSKINS.  And  Samoa  and  Tonga  also  '{ 
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►Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  That  was  distinctly  understood  in  the  view 
taken  as  to  New  Zealand  waters. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  So  that  it  would  be  understood  that  between  New  Zealand, 
Tonga,  Samoa,  and  Fiji  there  should  be  always  two  vessels  of  some  squadron  in  those 
waters.  What  is  the  view  of  the  Admiralty  upon  that  point  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  think  those  vessels  which  are  very  fast  and 
powerful  vessels  ought  not  to  be  engaged  in  what  I  consider  the  secondary  or  subsidiary 
duties  of  the  Navy — that  is  to  say,  in  police  duties.  I  should  think,  although  Sir 
Arthur  Hood  is  more  directly  responsible  than  I  am  for  the  movements  of  the  Navy, 
that  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  let  those  vessels  go  among  the  islands. 

Admiral  Sir  AR1HUR  HOOD.  Certainly  not.  I  should  say  that  they  should  be 
in  peace  time  properly  employed  visiting,  as  you  said  just  now,  the  principal  ports  in 
the  different  colonies,  putting  New  Zealand  upon  practically  the  same  footing  as 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  the  other  Colonies,  and  that  they  would  visit  the 
different  Colonies  as  often  as  the  necessities  of  the  service  required. 

Sir  PA  I  RICK  JENNINGS.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  understanding 
about  that,  because  Admiral  Tryon  in  his  communication  raises  the  question.  He  says 
that  during  time  of  peace  these  vessels  should  be  employed  in  the  same  way  as  are 
other  vessels  employed  upon  the  station — that  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  the  view 
taken  now. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  They  would  be  employed  in  all  the  more  important 
work,  but  I  think  that  visiting  the  islands  is  rather  risky  work  ;  and  I  believe,  as  a 
rule,  the  Admiralty  rather  object  to  sending  steel  vessels  there  on  account  of  the  reefs. 

Admiral  Sir  ANTHONY  HOSKINS.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  power  to  employ 
those  vessels  in  a  work  in  which  we  are  now  employing  schooners  and  gunboats  ;  it 
would  be  employing  steel  vessels  for  a  purpose  for  which  they  were  not  calculated. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  can  quite  imagine  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  press 
the  question  of  how  these  vessels  are  to  be  employed  too  rigidly,  because  the  Admiral 
must  have  a  large  amount  of  discretionary  power. 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  Certainly  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Admiral 
to  have  discretionary  power. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  1  call  attention  to  this  because  it  has  been 
expressly  mentioned. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  that  there 
will  be .  no  desire  whatever  to  infringe  upon  this  necessary  discretion— it  is  strictly  and 
simply  m  tune  of  peace.  J 

\  m'1'  BELL,  Under  the  view  which  Admiral  Hood  has  just  stated,  we 

should  get  very  little  consolation  from  the  10th  paragraph  of  the  President’s  Memorandum 
on  page  in  where  Her  Majesty’s  Government  say  that  :  “  If  the  New  Zealand  Government 
concede  that  m  time  of  war  it  may  be  the  best  course  to  take  the  vessels  stationed  there 
during  peace  to  some  distance,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
by  which  these  different  views  might  practically  be  reconciled.”  We  read  that  as 
«t  oiding  us  a  reasonable  hope  that  if  we  came  into  the  scheme  we  should  have  that 
particular  condition  practically  carried  out,  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  New  Zealand  has  desired  to  separate  herself  from 
!iie  ^ustralasianfleet  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  very  last  statement  that  was  made  by 
le  Premier  of  Few  Zealand  he  took  great  care  to  express  quite  distinctly  that  our  two 
ships  were  to  be  a  part  of  the  Australasian  squadron,  for  we  consider  that  we  are  all 
oget  ler  in  the  matter.  We  do  not  ask  to  have  two  ships  for  New  Zealand,  upon  a 
separate  footing,  and  under  separate  arrangements.  We  wish  to  belong  to  the 
Australasian  fleet  :  but  if  you  call  upon  us  for  one-sixth  of  the  expense,  "in  round 
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figures,  then,  as  there  will  be  12  ships  upon  the  station,  we  say  that  it  is  only  right, 
having  regard  to  our  position  relatively  to  Fiji  and  the  other  Eastern  islands,  that  we 
should,  as  an  outpost  of  Australia,  have  one-sixth  of  the  fleet  stationed  in  our  waters. 
We  certainly  understood  that  this  had  been  fairly  recognised  by  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  reasonable  claim.  But  if  it  is  to  be  not  only  left  in  suspense,  but  left,  as  I 
now  understand  from  Admiral  Hood,  to  the  discretion  of  the  Admiral,  I  cannot  say  that 
the  New  Zealand  Government  will  be  satisfied  with  the  scheme,  and  it  would  alter 
their  view  upon  the  question  of  contribution. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  think  there  is  a  little  misunderstanding  as  to 
that.  Sir  Arthur  Hood  was  dealing  with  the  new  vessels,  which  would  be  all  built  of 
steel,  and  I  believe  there  is  an  objection  to  employing  those  vessels  upon  police  work  in 
islands  where  there  are  reefs,  upon  which  wooden  vessels  constantly  get  aground,  and 
get  off  with,  comparatively  speaking,  very  little  harm ;  but  it  would  be  very 
different  in  the  case  of  steel  ships.  I  understand  that  your  proposal  does  not  relate  to 
this  squadron,  but  to  all  the  ships. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Yes.  We  should  not  presume  to  say  that  two  of  the 
steel  ships  should  be  stationed  in  our  waters,  that  would  be  unreasonable  ;  but  what 
we  do  say  is,  that  out  of  your  twelve  ships  which  there  will  be  upon  the  Australian 
station,  we  should  have  two  of  those,  whichever  the  Admiralty  thought  best  and  fittest, 
regularly  stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters. 

The  PRESIDENT.  As  a  general  rule,  subject,  of  course,  to  certain  emergencies. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Certainly.  If  the  Admiral  found  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  one  of  them  for  some  strategical  movement,  or  some  absolutely  necessary 
purpose,  such  as  visiting  Fiji  and  the  Eastern  islands,  we  should  have  no  objection  to 

that. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  In  Victoria  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  the  federal  character 
of  the  scheme  could  be  strictly  preserved  by  making  any  reasonable  concession  to  New 
Zealand.  We  feel  very  strongly  the  absolute  necessity  of  Australasian  unanimity  in 
this  scheme.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  quite  feel  that ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  better  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  as  to  what  is  meant,  and  not  to  give 
expression  to  any  vague  promise  which  afterwards  it  might  be  impossible  to  carry 

out. 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  this  proposition  would 
satisfy  New  Zealand  without  making  any  hard  and  fast  rule,  namely,  that  two  ships 
are  always  to  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters  in  time  of  peace.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  on  the  station  should  be  directed  in  all  cases  (except  where  the  exigencies  of 
the  service  on  which  his  ships  are  employed  would  really  stand  in  the  way)  to  station 
two  vessels  in  the  New  Zealand  waters  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  That  would  be  perfectly  fair. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  If  that  would  meet  the  wishes  of  New  Zealand,  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  We  object  to  being  merely 
«  visited  ”  by  a  ship,  we  want  to  have  a  portion  of  the  fleet  regularly  stationed  there  in 
time  of  peace  ;  but  we  do  not  propose  that  that  is  to  interfere  with  the  discretion 
in  case  of  emergency  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  In  fact  you  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief. 


Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  In  time  of  war,  or  in  some  unforeseen  emergency,  certainly. 
But  in  time  of  peace  we  object  to  being  “  visited,”  and  we  want  a  part  of  the  fleet 
stationed  in  our  waters. 
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Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  You  would  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
two  vessels  of  the  Imperial  squadron  should,  unless  Imperial  exigencies  otherwise 
required  it,  be  stationed  m  New  Zealand  waters,  including  the  islands  ( 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Exactly  so ;  and  “we  would  ask  that  in  case  such  an 
emergency  arose  the  Admiral  should  always  make  a  point  of  stating  definitely  what 
the  emergency  was,  unless  it  were  for  some  secret  reason  which  must  be  left  to  the 
Admiralty ;  so  that  the  responsibility  for  the  particular  act  should  be  always  recorded. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  So  that  it  should  be  quite  the  exception— I 
think  so. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  that. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  think  there  would  be  the  greatest  difficulty  about  it. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  It  is  not  as  regards  these  vessels— it  is  as  regards 
the  squadron  generally. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  only  want  to  say  this — it  appears  to  me  that  the  matter  must 
either  be  settled  altogether  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  or  else  you 
must  do  what  it  is  quite  impossible  you  can  do,  namely,  apportion  the  ships  according  to 
the  amount  of  contribution  of  the  different  Colonies,  in  which  case  you  cause  an  amount 
of  unpleasantness  and  ill-feeling  between  the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies,  which, 

I  think,  would  absolutely  frustrate  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  For  my  own  part 
I  think  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  leave  it  absolutely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief ;  but  if  you  once  begin,  quite  apart  from  the  merits,  in  order  to  get 
one  place  into  the  scheme  over  another  place,  making  an  absolute  arrangement  that 
there  shall  be  a  certain  contingent  of  ships  stationed  in  one  place,  and  a  certain 
contingent  of  ships  stationed  in  another,  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  other  places 
asking  for  similar  concessions,  and  the  result  would  be  a  state  of  confusion  which  would 
leave  us  not  even  so  far  forward  as  we  are  at  present. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  does  not  strike  me  in  the  same  way,  speaking  for 
another  portion  of  Australia — on  page  20  of  the  Memorandum  Sir  R.  Stout  says : 
“In  time  of  peace,  however,  ministers  consider  that  some  portion  of  this  Colony  (New 
Zealand)  should  be  the  established  headquarters  of  at  least  two  vessels  of  the  fleet. 
Considering  the  great  distance  that  New  Zealand  is  from  Australia,  and  that  it  is  to 
a  certain  extent  a  Pacific  outpost  by  itself,  it  commends  itself  to  my  mind  as  very 
reasonable  that  it  should  be  understood  that  two  vessels,  part  of  the  combined  squadron, 
should  be  stationed  there.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Conference  will  object  to  that. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  quite  concur  in  the  observations  of  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith.  The  case  of  New  Zealand  is  quite  distinct  and  different  from  the  case  of  the 
Colonies  on  the  mainland  of  Australia,  and  I  realise  the  difference  entirely.  It  lies  out, 
as  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Deakin,  as  an  outpost  in  the  Pacific,  a  long  distance  from 
the  Australian  shore,  and  I  think  the  claim  made  by  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand  might 
well  be  looked  upon  as  a  perfectly  fair  one,  because  he  says  :  “  In  time  of  war,  the  extra 
ships  would,  of  course,  be  at  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Admiral,  to  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  as  the  authorities  consider  most  suitable  for  the  defence  of  the  shipping 
and  ports.”  But  in  time  of  peace  those  vessels  would  not  be  removed  except 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Admiralty — I  presume  they  would  be  changed  from  time 
to  time — that  they  should  cruise  in  New  Zealand  waters,  and  make  New  Zealand  an 
outlying  station,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  Australian  station.  I  do  recognise  very  strongly 
the  force  of  the  remark  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Deakin,  that  if  we  can  preserve 
the  federal  character  of  this  joint  naval  defence  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies, 
it  would  be  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  any  desire  on  the  part  of  New  Zealand  to 
stand  by  herself.  I  think  we  should  therefore  look  upon  the  position  taken  up  by  New 
Zealand  in  the  light  of  the  desirability  of  forming  a  complete  and  harmonious  scheme 
for  the  whole  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  particularly  desire  to  say  that  New  Zealand 
has  no  desire  to  stand  out  from  the  federal  arrangement ;  it  only  desires  that  its 
exceptional  position  should  be  recognised. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN.  There  is  another  condition  which  applies  to  each  of  us,  when 
we  require  that  the  fleet  should  visit  us  periodically,  and  this  is  merely  an  extension 
of  the  particular  condition  which  applies  to  us  all. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  now  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  think  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  have  a  short  discussion  as  to 
what  is  proposed  ;  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  communicate  with  our  Governments 
as  far  as  this  entirely  new  proposition  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  I  should  certainly  not  agree  to  it  without  consulting  with  my 
Government. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Even  if  you  cannot  approve  you  will  see  what  the  points  of 
difference  are,  and  will  be  able  to  consider  how  far  they  can  be  adjusted. 

(The  Colonial  Representatives  having  consulted  together  for  some  time  in  private,  the 
Conference  re-  assembled.) 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Before  giving  an  answer  to  the  proposal  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  the  delegates  desire  to  consult  their  respective  Governments  ? 
At  the  same  time  they  propose  to  submit  for  their  consideration  a  proposal  which 
we  have  agreed  to  amongst  ourselves  for  apportioning  the  contributions  to  be  made  by 
the  respective  Colonies.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  get  answers  from  our  Governments 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  Until  then  it  will  be  probably  necessary  to  adjourn 
the  further  consideration  of  the  matter. 


Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Whilst  you  gentlemen  have  been  engaged  m 
discussing  the  principle,  Sir  Arthur  Hood  and  I  have  been  looking  into  the  detail  which 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith  raised,  about  the  cost  of  sending  out  reliefs.  There  appear  to  be 
two  different  sets  of  figures  in  this  paper  and  we  think  there  has  been  a  clerical  error 
and  that  the  annual  charge  for  the  reliefs  has  been  put  too  high.  I  think,  as  far  as  I 
can  estimate  it,  that  whilst  the  details  of  the  cost  of  the  complement  of  each  individual 
ship  are  perfectly  accurate,  the  charge  for  the  relief  of  crews  relates  to  the  complement 
of  three  ships,  and  not  of  one— we  are  not  certain-if  so,  if  we  are  correct  m  that 

assumption,  there  will  be  a  reduction. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  is  only  a  small  detail— we  do  not  care  much 
about  that. 


Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  think,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  reduction  m 
the  cost  of  reliefs  would  about  meet  the  cost  of  the  caretaking  of  the  vessels  while 
upon  peace  footing  ;  there  must  have  been  a  clerical  error,  and  1  can  only  account  lor 

it  in  that  way. 


Mr  DEAKIN.  We  understand  the  proposition  you  made  to-day  was  in  a  certain 
sense  an  ultimatum,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  raising  such  a  question  as  we  desire  to 
raise  we  would  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  reasonable  and  possible  for  the  Admiralty 
to  arrano-e  for  the  paying  off  of  men,  for  instance,  in  Australia,  and  to  arrange  for  the 
residence  of  a  certain  number  of  officers  in  Australia,  who  are  retiring  from  the  Navy, 
with  a  view  to  enabling  those  ships  for  which  you  are  to  send  out  crews  to  be  manner 
with  temporary  crews  of  experienced  men  and  experienced  officers  who,  if  not  resident 
in  Australia  as  the  Admiral  proposed  in  his  paper,  might  be  paid  off  there  and  live  there 
If  the  Admiralty  would  consider  how  that  could  be  arranged  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance.  I  mention  it  for  consideration  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 

points. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  That  is  rather  supplemental  and  additional  to  the 
scheme. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  Yes  ;  but  I  thought  I  had  better  mention  it  to  day.  There  is  a 
(rreat  desire  to  have  as  far  as  possible  a  reserve  naval  force  in  Australia,  if  it  coma  be  so 
managed  without  interfering  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Admiralty. 

(277a)  Y 
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Admiral  Sir  ANTHONY  HOSKINS.  I  have  recently  called  for  a  scheme  to  be 
prepared  in  the  Admiralty,  with  a  view  to  the  naval  pensioners  now  actually  existing 
in  the  Australian  Colonies  being  reported  and  being  known,  so  that  we  might  be  able 
to  put  our  hands  upon  them  to  man  our  ships  in  case  of  war.  ( To  Mr.  Deahn.)  That 
is  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Yes,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  And  in.  addition  to  that,  if  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  officers  who  were  in  the  same  position  as  the  pensioners  in 
reserve  in  the  Colonies,  that  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

Admiral  Sir  ANTHONY  HOSKINS.  No  doubt,  but  that  is  a  different  question, 
because  when  the  officers  are  retired  they  go  where  they  like. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  When  you  gentlemen  have  discussed  the  matter, 
would  you  come  to  the  Admiralty  and  talk  it  over  with  Sir  Anthony  Hoskins  and 
Sir  Arthur  Hood.  It  is  rather  a  complicated  matter,  more  so  than  at  first  sight 
appears,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  present  scheme — 
it  would  enable  the  Colonies  to  rely  upon  the  men  they  have  there,  rather  than  to  lely 
upon  the  mother  country  for  the  supply  of  men  on  the  first  arising  of  an  emergency. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Yes.  As  according  to  the  modern  view  the  crisis  of  war  is 
likely  to  come  in  the  course  of  the  first  four  or  five  weeks,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
man  all  our  ships  even  with  scratch  crews.  The  Colonies  might  even  utilise  them  for 
harbour  defences  rather  than  let  them  lie  idle. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  would  not  propose  to  read  now  to  you,  gentlemen,  some 
observations  which  1  have  made  upon  the  points  with  regard  to  insurance  and  other 
matters  which  have  fallen  from  the  different  delegates  during  the  last  discussion;  but 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  have  them  printed  and  circulated.  ( IIcclt ,  licciv .)  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  they  appear  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  objections  or  points  which  have  been 
raised,  and  they  afford  some  ground  for  pressing  the  scheme  favourably  upon  the 
different  Colonial  Governments— at  all  events  those  who  are  not  inclined  to  read  them, 

need  not  read  them,  but  vou  will  allow  me  to  circulate  them  instead  of  reading  them 

'  */ 

out  now. 

Might  I  add  that  I  have  just  received  to-day  from  the  Admiralty  a  statement  of 
the  cadet-ships  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  nominated.  There  were  this  year, 
as  you  are  aware,  four  additional  nominations,  allowed  specially  in  accordance  with  the 
determination  arrived  at  last  February.  The  consequence  is  that  eight  young  ^  gentle¬ 
men  have  been  appointed  this  year,  their  names  are  as  follows:  —  C.  J.  T.  Stewart, 
of  Nova  Scotia ;  E.  C.  Berthon,  New  South  Wales  ;  G.  R.  Miller,  New  Zealand  ; 
J.  E.  Harper,  New  Zealand;  A.  C.  Akehurst,  Victoria ;  W.  B.  Drury,  Queensland; 
E.  M.  Le  Sueur,  The  Cape ;  and  A.  F.  Kelsey,  Mauritius. 
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Tuesday,  April  19th,  1887. 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Thurstan  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Cecil  Raikes,  M.P.,  Postmaster -General. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Onslow,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  John  Bramston,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Stevenson  A.  Blackwood,  C.B.,  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Rea,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Departments  of  the 
Post  Office. 

»  \ 

Representatives  : — 

Newfoundland  : — 

Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G. 

Canada  : — 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  E.C.M.G.,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G. 

New  South  Wales  : — 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Premier. 

Sir  Robert  Wisdom,  K.C.M.G .,  formerly  Attorney -General. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

Tasmania 

Mr.  J.  S.  Dodds.,  late  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Ad  ye  Douglas,  Agent-General. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — 

Sir  Thomas  Upington,  K.C.M.G.,  Attorney -General. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hofmeyr. 

South  Australia  : — 

Sir  J.  W.  Downer,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Premier. 

Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

New  Zealand : — 

Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-Generul. 

Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  K.C.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council. 


Victoria  : — 

Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  Chief  Secretary. 

Sir  James  Lorimer,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Defence. 

Sir  Graham  Berry,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent-General. 

Mr.  James  Service,  late  Premier. 

Queensland : — 

Sir  Samuel  Walker  Griffith,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Premier. 
Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  Q  C.,  Agent-General. 
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Western  Australia : — 

Mr.  John  Forrest,  C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

Mr.  Septimus  Burt. 

Natal : — 

Mr.  John  Bobinson. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie-Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 


The  PRESIDENT.  Before  we  begin  upon  the  question  of  Postal  Communication, 
perhaps  I  may  mention  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  attend  as  representing  the  Foreign 
Office  (not  as  Prime  Minister)  upon  the  discussion  on  the  New  Hebrides  and  Samoa. 
[Hear,  hear.)  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  keep  him  waiting  in  the  next  room  till  we  had 
finished  the  question  of  Australian  Naval  Defence.  I  thought,  therefore,  that  if  we  took 
the  Naval  Defence  the  first  thing  on  Monday,  and  afterwards  New  Guinea,  and  then 
began  on  Tuesday  at  twelve  o’clock  with  the  New  Hebrides,  Lord  Salisbury  would  be 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion,  and  we  should  not  have  any  trouble  about 
keeping  him  waiting,  and  should  not  hurry  our  other  business.  [Hear,  hear.) 

Gentlemen,  I  am  airaid  that  I  must  make  one  admission  at  the  beginning  of  this 
postal  discussion,  that  owing  to  rather  protracted  sittings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
have  not  had  that  opportunity  of  looking  thoroughly  into  the  question  that .  I  should 
have  wished  for;  but  there  seem  to  me  to  be  three  questions  which  will  require 
discussion. 

The  first  is  the  question  of  the  Imperial  Penny  Postage.  All  the  delegates  have 
had  put  before  them  the  papers  relating  to  this  subject,  which  undoubtedly  has 
received  attention,  and  has  created  considerable  interest  in  this  country,  and 
I  think  outside  it.  There  are  four  letters  of  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton’s  which  he  has 
addressed  to  the  Post  Office,  and  there  is  the  official  answer  of  the  Post  Office.  As  I 
understand  it,  and  as  I  stated  in  my  opening  address,  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  s 
plan  practically  resolves  itself  into  this  :  that  if  you  had  a  wholly  sea  route  and  thus 
avoided  the  transit  charges,  you  could  materially  reduce  your  postage,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  have  any  greatly  increased  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  letters.  I  think  that 
is  practically  what  he  says.  Having  those  letters  of  Mr.  Heaton’s  and  having  the  Post 
Office  official  communication,  and  having  also  the  pleasure  of  the  presence  here  of 
Mr.  Raikes,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  of  Mr.  Rea  to  answer  any  questions  that  any 
of  the  delegates  may  wish  to  put  to  them,  and  to  help  in  the  discussion,  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  it  is  the  desire  of  the  delegates  that  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  should  come 
here  and  state  his  scheme.  I  could  telegraph  to  him  either  at  Eaton-square  or  at  the 
Carlton  if  it  should  be  thought  desirable.  Perhaps  after  a  short  discussion  the  delegates 
would  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  upon  that  point.  If  we  could  not  get  him  here 
to-day,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  that  he  should  come  here  and  state  his  views  more 
fully  than  they  are  stated  in  his  letters,  we  could  postpone  the  matter  until  another  day 
so  far  as  regards  the  first  question  of  Imperial  penny  postage. 

The  second,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  more  important  question 
is  the  question  whether  the  Colonies  which  are  now  outside  the  Postal  Union  would  see 
their  way  after  discussion  to  join  in  that  Postal  Union,  or  whether  they  would  prefer 
still  to  keep  outside.  That  is  a  question  upon  which  the  Conference  will  do 
well  to  have  a  full  discussion.  I  think  that  all  the  delegates  have  been  furnished  with 
a  paper  which  is  called  “  A  brief  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  and  the  reasons  which  have  hitherto  deterred  the  Australasian  and  South  African 
Colonies  from  joining  the  Union.”  At  present,  therefore,  I  will  not  refer  any  more 
to  that. 

The  third  question  is  the  negotiation  which  is  at  present  going  on  as  regards  the 
mails  to  the  Australian  Colonies.  I  understand  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  delegates 
that  that  question  should  be  brought  before  the  Conference  and  discussed.  Otherwise  I 
should  have  thought  myself  that  it  was  more  a  matter  to  be  settled  between  the 
Post  Office  authorities  and  the  Colonies  themselves  outside  the  Conference. 
[Hear,  hear.)  But,  of  course,  that  is  simply  a  matter  for  the  delegates  to  decide.  The 
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main  question,  or  one  question  which  might  be  discussed  under  that 
which  is  raised  by  a  paper,  headed,  “  Reduction  of  Charges,  a  y.  t  ^  J 

member  of  the  Conference  has  that  paper.  There  is  a  head  note ,  to  that  pape to  t  l  s 
effect  “  The  opinion  of  Australasian  members  of  the  Conference  upon  the  annexed 
letter  is  desired  ?and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  state,  whether  they  are  m  a  position  to 
under  take  that  the  proposed  reduction  will  be  agreed  to  by  their  respective  Colonies  so 
as  to  enable  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  complete  the  negotiations  with  the  Italian 

SdM ,72  « ft.  ««fc  Jy  ft.  Mi*.'  <*.“«■  f”“ 

S6nt  Xho2nSgentlemenJ°aren the °three Questions  that'  will  have  to  be  discussed,  and 

in  tf 

GefeTaflouM  favour  usvXafew  okervatlons  Ipontldt  point. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  am  the  best  person  to  introduce  that 

1  -  | Conference  As  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  told  us,  the  public  m  i . 

subject  to  the  Cc  ;  .  V:OV)  chiefly  through  the  agitation  which  has 

country  have  become  familiar  with  the  question  cnieny  &  PA1amVprw- 

views  in  a  short  and  “dS^  his 

I  thought  that  if  an  absolute  of  the  Australasian 

vz:  lAp's-  ?rwS“sl=lc  fet1 *£& 

mockery  to  invite  the  opinion  o  any  §  ,  r  a  cheaper  rate  of  postage 

thought  would  be  the  advantage,  or  the  disadva  .  eg.,  c  therefore  thought  it 
between  this  country  and  the  Australian  Colom  f uH  accord’ of  m y  right  honourable 

shipowners  in  this  country.  All,  therefore,  ^l^llTeWtes^  of  the  Australasian 
light  as  to  the  general  views  prevailing  amongs .  the  delegat es  o  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Colonies  to  assist  me  in  partaking  m  la^nego  c  ’  ^  question  as  to  the  cheapening 

by  the  Home  Government  As  regarcs  i  ‘.  =  ^  .  Colonies  I  think  I  may  say, 
of  the  postage  between  this  coun  iy  ant  le  ,|je  post  Office  here  have  not 

without  committing  myself  too  far,  that  the  authorit  Henniker 

at  all  seen  their  way  to  accept  either  the  facts  or  the  figur y  ^  for 

Heaton  (hear,  hear)  or  to  admit  that  at  *e ,  t1” C  re" ard  that,  I  think  I 
establishing  an  Imperial  Penny  Postage  is  a  Pgt  t  \™snect  w°  ap  know  that  the 
may  say,  as  at  present  at  all  events,  a  route  is  6 d  Of  that  G cl,  as  I 

present  cost  of  the  letters  that  go  y  _  „  the  Australasian  delegates 

dare  say  all  the  delegates  are  aware,  as  certainly  at  least  all  ting 

are  well  aware,  the  Colonial  Governments  receive  ^f^nffis  mid  back  from 

»  *  >«"  Australia  .»  EuSl„d 
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the  Colony  takes  the  whole.  The  result  of  that  is,  that,  assuming  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  there  was  an  equal  number  of  letters  travelling  each  way  (I  know  that 
is  not  the  case  ;  there  are  more  letters  from  home  to  Australia  than  there  are  from 
Australia  home),  out  of  the  Is.  on  the  journey  out  and  the  journey  back,  the  Colon v 
takes  8 ^d.  and  the  Home  Government  takes  But  out  of  that  3 bd.  the  Home 

Government  would  have  to  pay  1  \d.  out  and  1  \d.  back,  that  it  is  to  say  3 d.  out  of  the 
3 \d.,  leaving  only  \d.\  so  that  out  of  that  Is.  which  goes  to  pay  the  Home  country  for 
the  postage,  3d.  goes  to  the  French  and  Italian  Governments,  and  8^d.  goes  to  the 
Colonies.  I  know  that  is  not  an  exact  representation  of  the  facts,  because,  as  I  say, 
the  number  of  letters  that  goes  out  is  rather  larger  than  the  number  of  letters  that 
comes  back  ;  and,  therefore,  the  position  of  the  Imperial  Post  Office  is  a  little  better 
than  that,  but  not  very  much  better.  That  being  so,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Home 
Government  have  nothing  to  give  away,  and  that  if  any  very  considerable  cheapening 
of  the  rates  of  postage  was  effected,  it  would  have  to  be  effected  either  at  the  expense 
of  the  Colonies  or  at  the  expense  of  the  French  and  Italian  Governments.  If  any 
material  diminution  of  the  6 d.  is  to  be  made  it  must  be  made  either  by  a  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  Colonial  Governments,  or  by  a  concession  on  the  part  of  France 
and  Italy. 

The  transit  dues,  if  I  may  deal  with  those  first,  no  doubt  are  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  the  matter.  They  are  extremely  heavy.  This  country  has,  upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  I  think,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  those  dues ;  and  on  the 
last  occasion  when  the  matter  was  seriously  brought  forward,  my  predecessor  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  transit  dues  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  are  still  very  considerable.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton,  and  describe  them  as  an  outrageous  swindle,  but  no  doubt  they  are  a  very 
heavy  burden,  and  they  complicate  the  question  in  this  way  :  not  only  do  they  offer  a 
great  bar  to  the  reduction  of  postage  by  the  existing  route,  but  they  embarrass  the 
Government  here  in  dealing  with  other  routes  ;  because  at  the  present  time,  heavy  as 
those  rates  are,  they  represent  a  concession  which  was  made  by  France  and  Italy,  on 
consideration  that  they  were  to  have  the  whole  of  the  eastern  mail.  Now  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  talking  over  this  subject  the  other  day  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
gentlemen  here  present,  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  in  the  Government  of  a  most 
important  Colony,  and  we  considered  whether  anything  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
sending  letters  by  the  Mediterranean  route. 

I  would  say,  to  begin  with,  that  I  think  you  may  describe  three  routes  ;  there  is 
the  existing  route,  the  Brindisi  route,  there  is  also  a  possible  route  entirely  by  water, 
but  carried  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  there  is  also  what  I 
should  call  the  long  sea  route,  in  the  event  of  letters  being  sent  to  Australia  by  the 
route  now  taken  by  the  New  Zealand  mail  from  Plymouth,  the  oceanic  route.  Supposing 
that  it  was  attempted  to  establish  a  cheaper  postage  by  the  Mediterranean  route,  there 
we  are  relieved  from  the  question  of  transit  dues.  Assuming  that  the  Colonies  still 
took  their  2 \d.,  and  assuming  that  the  Home  Government  were  to  be  satisfied  with  the  \d. 
which  it  now  gets,  then  it  may  be  said  that  there  would  be  the  possibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  3 d.  rate  of  postage  for  letters  conveyed  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  as  I 
say,  here  comes  in  the  difficulty  of  our  engagements  with  France  and  Italy  as  regards 
the  transit  dues,  and  the  question  whether  they  would  not  consider  that  our  dispatching 
mails  by  that  route,  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  avoiding  the  land  transit  between 
Calais  and  Brindisi,  constituted  such  a  departure  from  the  agreement  now  subsisting 
between  them  and  England  as  would  justify  them  in  imposing  much  heavier  dues  upon 
so  much  of  the  post  as  went  by  the  Brindisi  route  ;  and  I  confess  that  I  think  it  would 
certainly  prejudice  us  very  much  in  going — as  we  hope  to  go  after  this  Conference — to 
those  Governments  with  a  view  to  obtaining  any  substantial  reduction  of  these  transit 
dues  with  regard  to  the  Brindisi  route.  So  that  I  think  the  Conference  will  realise, 
not  merely  that  the  transit  dues  are  in  themselves  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  the 
Brindisi  route,  but  that  they  must  also  enter  largely  into  the  consideration  of  any 
alternative  route  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Then  there  remains  the  third  route,  and  that  is  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton  has  chiefly  pointed,  and  to  which  I  confess  that  I  myself  should  be  more 
disposed  to  look,  if  not  in  the  present,  at  least  in  the  future,  for  some  means  of 
materially  reducing  the  cost  of  the  postage  between  England  and  Australia.  The  mail 
that  goes  to  New  Zealand  from  Plymouth  is  served  by  two  very  effective  lines  of 
steamers.  Only  one  of  them,  I  understand,  has  a  contract  with  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand ;  but  by  an  agreement  between  themselves,  those  two  companies 
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alternately  cany,  or  can  carry,  the  mails.  There  is  also  a  service  between  this  country 
and  New  Zealand,  vid  the  United  States  and  San  Francisco,  but  that  I  leave  aside  ; 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  am  now  saying.  With  regard  to  the  route  from 
Plymouth  to  New  Zealand,  the  steamers  call  at  Hobart  on  their  way  from  Plymouth  to 
New  Zealand.  We  have  the  power  of  putting  on  board  those  steamers  ship  letteis  ; 
that  is  to  say,  letters  specially  addressed  to  go  by  a  particular  steamer,  might  be  put  on 
board  by  the  Postmaster- General  at  Plymouth,  and  the  companies  would  be  bound  to 
carry  them  as  far  as  Hobart  for  a  penny  each.  There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
why  ship  letters  should  not  be  conveyed  from  Plymouth  to  Hobart  all  the  way  foi  a 
penny.  If  we  were  then  to  put  all  those  letters  into  the  post-office  at  Hobart,  there  is, 

I  believe,  a  2d,  rate  between  Tasmania  and  the  other  Australian  Colonies,  and  there 
would,  therefore,  not  be  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  letters  being  conveyed  for  3a. 
from  England  to  the  various  Australasian  Colonies  in  that  particular  way.  Of  course,  1 
may  not  possibly  be  well  informed  as  to  the  precise  relations  subsisting  in  this  mattei 
between  the  Australasian  Colonies  themselves,  but  I  conceive  that  any  letters  posted  at 
Hobart  would  be  delivered  in  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  or  Sydney,  for  2d.  from  that 
distance  ;  and  the  2d.,  plus  the  id.,  would  give  a  3d.  post.  The  gentlemen  who  aie 
here  know  better  than  I  do  what  the  delay  is  ;  there  is  some  delay,  but  not  a  considerable 

amount. 

Mr.  REA.  It  would  take  a  week  longer  to  get  to  Tasmania, 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  It  would  take  three  days  longer. 

Mr.  DODDS.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  transit  from  Tasmania  to 
the  mainland  is  concerned. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  That,  I  think  is  very  important.  It  is  possible  that  we  might 
make  some  arrangement  with  these  Companies  here  by  which  not  only  ship  letteis,  that 
is  to  say,  letters  which  are  addressed  to  go  by  a  particular  ship,  and  which, .  therefore, 
are  very  limited  in  number  as  a  rule,  hut  letters  addressed  to  go  by  a  particular  hne, 
might  be  carried  at  the  same  rate,  or  about  the  same  rate  as  ship  letters.  By  way.  of 
illustration,  I  may  say  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  an  arrangement  subsisting  with 
two  of  the  steamship  lines  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  by  which  we  put 
on  hoard  those  lines  letters  addressed  to  go  “  per  German  Line,  or  ‘  per  Inman  Line, 
without  specifying  the  ship  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Inman  Line  we  pay  more  than  the  ship 
letter  rate  ;  in  the  case  of  the  German  Line  we  pay  merely  the  Postal  Union  rate. 
Therefore,  I  should  imagine  that  it  would  be  practicable  (the  question  has  not  been  dis¬ 
cussed)  to  make  more  generally  useful  for  the  purposes  of  the  Australian  post  the 
present  line  of  steamers  to  New  Zealand. 

Then  here  comes  in  the  question,  which  I  hope  the  gentlemen  who  represent  those 
particular  Australian  Colonies  which  have  been  engaged  in  negotiating  these  contracts 
will  give  me  credit  for  having  guarded  rather  in  their  interest.  If.  you  are  going  to 
make  this  at  all  a  popular  and  general  line  of  communication,  you  will  he  taking  from 
the  revenue  which  the  Australian  Colonies  will  derive  from  letters  conveyed  md 
Brindisi,  and  bv  the  subsidized  lines  of  steamers  which  they  are  proposing  to  set  on  foot. 
We  are  met,  therefore,  by  the  difficulty  that,  supposing  we  were,  without  any  previous 
discussion  with  the  Colonies,  to  set  on  foot  this  comparatively  cheap  postage  between 
this  country  and  the  Australian  Colonies  vid  Tasmania,  we  might  be  informed  at  once 
and,  I  think  with  considerable  force,  that  we  were  robbing  them  of  the  revenue  which 
they  had  calculated  upon  when  they  bound  themselves  to  enter  into  the  very  expensive 
contracts  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  by  the  Brindisi  route  for  a  certain  length  of  time  , 
and  if  the  three  great  Australian  Colonies,  who,  I  believe,  are  contemplating  an.  expen¬ 
diture  of  something  like  160,000Z.  a  year,  if  the  proposed  schemes  are  carried  out 
found  themselves  bound  for  seven,  or  eight,  or  ten  years,  to  an  expenditure,  of  160,000b 
a  year,  and  found  that  the  revenue,  upon  which  they  depended  to  meet  it  was  jeing 
taken  from  them  by  the  establishment  of  this  cheap  postage  the  other  way,  they  won  c 
very  reasonably  say  that  the  Home  Government  had  not  treated  them  quite  fair  y  m  le 

nicittor  f* 

'  So  you  see  that  in  all  these  views  of  the  question  we. have  to  look  very  largely  for 
information  to  Colonial  opinion,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  question 
more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  Colonial  delegates  than  this  question.  1  am  not 
o-oing  in  what  I  say  now,  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
desirable  that  you  should  enter  the  Postal  Union.  My  friend,  Mr.  Rea,  who  is  ie 
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a  distant  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  and  who  has  given  the  greatest  possible  attention  to 
matters  and  who  has  the  greatest  experience  in  these  matters,  1S  prepared  to  state 
what  from  "he  point  of  view  of  the  Department,  would  be  the  advantages  of  the  Colomes 
entering  the  Postal  Union  ;  and  no  doubt  the  question  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  you  all.  I 
have  only  ventured  to  deal  very  generally  with  the  question,  in  order  to  show  what  has 
been  in  our  minds  with  regard  to  it,  and  how  the  different  considerations  attaching  to 
these  various  routes  have  to  be  weighed,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  particular 
routes  themselves,  but  as  they  affect  the  alternative  schemes  in  fact  how  very  compli¬ 
cated  the  whole  question  is  so  far  as  we  are  concerned ;  and  I  hope  I  have  also  made  it 
clear  how  very  anxious  the  Home  Government  is  not  to  proceed  in  this  matter  without 
ascertaining,  and  as  far  as  possible  carrying  out,  the  views  of  those  Colonies  which  are 

most  interested  in  the  matter. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  May  I  ask,  before  you  leave  that  topic,  whether  the  new 
contract  which  is  proposed  does  not  contemplate  a  different  division  of  the  postage  rates 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies. 


Mr.  LEA.  Yes,  it  does.  Each  will  keep  its  own. 

Mr  PAIKES.  There  is  another  and  more  social  topic  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  business.  I  ought  to  have  begun  with  it ;  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  end  with  it.  I  imagine  that  many  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  this  Conference 
would  like  to  see  before  they  leave  England,  not  merely  the  Post  Office,  but  also  the 
teleoraphic  apparatus  and  machinery  at  Woolwich,  which  is  extremely  interesting  and 
well  worth  seeing  ;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  may  be  honoured  with  the  company  of 
the  members  of  the  Conference  at  Woolwich  at  some  early  day,  when  we  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  works,  and  having  them  explained  by  the  highly-qualified 
experts  connected  with  the  Post  Office;  and  then  if  the  gentlemen  who  come  down 
would  be  good  enough  to  accompany  me  in  a  short  cruise  down  the  river,  from  vyooi- 
wich,  as  far  as  Greenhithe  or  Gravesend,  on  board  the  telegraph  ship,  which  is  m  itself 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  service  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  of  the  sort,  1 
think,  to  be  seen,  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  and  landing  at  Green¬ 
hithe  or  Gravesend,  as  the  vessel  would  then  be  just  about  departing  upon  one  of  her 
regular  business  trips  to  lay  a  cable  between  Alderney  and  this  country  ;  and  1  would 
venture  to  say  that,  subject  to  general  convenience,  I  think  that  Thursday,  the  5th  of 
May,  would  be  a  very  convenient  day  for  making  that  expedition.  .  The  vessel  will  not 
be  ready  before  the  4th  of  May,  and  I  propose,  therefore,  to  invite  you  formally  at  a 
subsequent  date  ;  but  I  thought  I  would  mention  it  as  I  was  here  to-day,  and  ask  the 
members  of  the  Conference  to  come  down  to  Woolwich  and  see  the  works,  and  also  to 
visit  the  ship,  and  to  make  a  short  experimental  trip.  I  and  Mr.  Pea  will  be  quite 
happy  to  answer  any  questions,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  merely  questioned,  but 
that  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  views  of  gentlemen  who  really  know 
more  about  this  subject  than  any  of  us  know. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  am  rather  anxious  to  know,  as  you  did  not  refer  to  it, 
that  we  should  have  an  explanation  of  what  the  actual  arrangement  would  be  under 
the  proposed  new  contract  between  the  Post  Office  and  the  Colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  and  exactly  what  the  proposal  is. 

Mr.  PEA.  It  is  a  very  simple  one  ;  that  we  shall  each  share  the  cost,  and  that  we 
shall  each  keep  our  own  postage  in  indemnification.  Everything  that  is  collected  on 
this  side  we  shall  keep,  and  all  that  is  collected  on  your  side  you  will  keep.  1  hat  is 
the  simple  arrangement ;  we  like  simplicity  in  all  our  postage  arrangements. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  What  is  the  proposal  with  regard  to  the  transit  rates  ? 


Mr.  PEA.  The  transit  rates  you  will  each  pay  for  yourselves. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Paikes  pointed  out  three  alternative 
methods  of  going  to  the  East,  but  he  said  nothing  of  going  through  Canada  and  having 
a  service  from  Vancouver.  That  we  think  a  cheaper  way  than  any  that  he  has  pointed 
out,  and  a  safer  way,  being  over  the  ocean,  over  which  England  may  be  said  to  be 
mistress,  and  across  our  own  country,  Canada.  We  are  here  from  Canada  more  with 
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reference  to  that  particular  topic  than  to  any  other  topic  which  has  yet  been  discussed  ; 
and  I  hope  that  that  has  not  been  purposely  omitted,  hut  that  Mr.  Raikes  has  also 
considered  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  mail  route  over  the  raci  c  iai  way, 
and  a  steam  service  from  Vancouver  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  East.  We  aie  o  y 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  that  they  can  give  a  service  faster  and  cheaper 
in  that  way  to  some  portions  of  the  Continent  of  Australasia  and  also  to  JNew 
Zealand,  than  the  service  which  is  contemplated,  and  which  Mr.  Raikes  has  spoken  oh 
We  are  told  also  that  that  service  will  be  entirely  in  our  own  country,  and  not  exposed 
to  a  great  many  of  the  dangers  which  the  present  service  is  exposed  to,  and  that  those 
services,  of  which  Mr.  Raikes  has  spoken  of,  are  exposed  to  ;  and  I  trust  that  we  shall 
hear  that  that  is  also  being  considered. 

\ 

Mr  RAIKES.  Perhaps  I  may  say  that  the  question  has  not  been  put  before  us 
practically  as  a  question  of  communicating  with  Australasia  with  regard  to  postal  matters. 
I  have  heard  something  of  a  very  interesting  enterprise,  connecting  A  ancouver  with  the 
Australasian  Colonies  by  telegraph  ;  but  we  had  before  us  some  months  ago,  a  scheme 
for  making  a  postal  communication  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  Vancouver  to 
China.  At  that  time,  at  all  events,  the  parties  who  propounded  it  were  not  able  to 
satisfy  us  that  it  could  for  a  moment  compete  in  point  of  time  with  the  service  by  t  e 
Peninsular  and  Oriental ;  and  I,  with  great  regret  (for  I  entirely  appreciate  the 
importance  of  what  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  has  said,  of  the  political  considerat  , 
which  I  think  are  never  to  be  lost  sight  of),  I  was  obliged  having  only  a  postal 
conscience  in  the  matter,  to  say  that  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Penmsuiai  and 
Oriental  was  so  clearly  more  rapid,  and  apparently  more  regular  that  I  was  not  in  a 
position  then  to  recommend  the  route  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  But  any  ques  ion 
the  postal  route  to  Australasia  by  way  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  I  can  assure 
the  Representatives  of  Canada  will  be  most  carefully  and  fully  considered. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Both  proposals,  I  understand,  are  before  the 
Post  Office  Department,  one  to  Australasia,  and  one  to  China. 


Mr.  REA.  No. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  only  proposal  that  1  have  seen  has  been  the  proposal  m 
connection  with  the  communication  between  Vancouver  and  Hong  Kong. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  know  there  was  that  proposal.  That  we 
understood  was  a  cheaper  and  quicker  service  than  could  be  given  by  any  of  the  routes 

that  Mr.  Raikes  speaks  of. 


Mr.  RAIKES.  That  is  rather  beside  this  particular  question,  but  I  believe  that 
there  is  at  present  a  prospect  of  the  route  to  China,  vid  the  Canadian  Pacific,  being  so 
much  improved,  so  far  as  the  water  transit  of  the  Pacific  is  concerned,  that  that  question 
may  assume  quite  a  new  aspect;  but  the  matter  is  not  before  me  as  regards 

Australasia. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  at  least  there  was  a  proposal 
of  a  very  large  subsidy  for  this  projected  line  between  Vancouver  and  China, 
and  that  was  put  aside.  Subsequently,  a  reduced  subsidy  was  ^ 

the  Imperial  Government  have  not  seen  their  way  to  granting.  Now  anothei  proposal 
has  come  from  Canada  in  which  they  propose  to  contribute  something,  and  that  is  undei 
consideration.  That  is  as  regards  the  line  to  China.  I  have  seen  no  papeis  as  regards 
any  proposed  line  to  Australasia. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Perhaps  not,  but  there  was  such  a  proposition  I 
know  though  it  may  not  have  been  communicated  to  the  Post  Oihce  authorities.  B 
the  first  proposal  that  you  allude  to  as  to  the  larger  subsidy  of  100,000*.  was 
communicated  We  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  ot  discussing  the  reasons  why 
a  service  of  that  kind  should  not  be  favoured,  particularly  when  urged  by  Canada, 
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considering  all  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  by  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  railway  across  the  continent. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  hope  yon  will  take  this  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
question.  It  is  a  great  advantage  that  it  should  be  discussed  in  the  presence  of  t  ie 
Australasian  delegates. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  My  friend,  Mr.  Fleming,  who  is  an  engineer, 
would  be  quite  ready  to  discuss  it  if  we  can  do  so  without  seeming  to  intrude,  or  to  take 
any  undue  part  in  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Not  at  all.  With  the  leave  of  the  Conference  I  would  now 
call  upon  Mr.  Fleming  to  speak  upon  this  particular  question,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  a 
projected  route  by  a  line  of  steamers  between  Vancouver  and  Australasia. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  we  had 
better  settle  whether  we  are  to  hear  Mr.  Heaton  or  not  on  the  penny  postage  question. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Perhaps  gentlemen  will  discuss  the  question  of  the  Imperial 
penny  postage,  and  let  us  have  the  views  of  the  delegates  of  the  diffeient  Colonial 

Governments. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Had  we  not  better  settle  whether  we  shall  hear 
Mr.  Heaton  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  is  entirely  for  you  gentlemen  to  decide  whether  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  information  which  appears  in  the  four  letters  of  Mr.  Heaton,  and  the 
official  answer. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  from  the  Colonies, 
knowing  the  distances  which  we  have  to  go  over,  and  the  sparse  population,  would 
entertain  the  idea  of  an  Imperial  penny  postage  ;  it  is  impracticable. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMLTEL.  It  is  quite  impracticable. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  think  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  own  and 
Mr.  Heaton’s  views  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  Mr.  Heaton  to  come  here  personally. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  Of  course,  I  quite  perceive  the  disadvantage 
under  which  any  one  must  labour  who  desires  to  bring  forward  an  opinion  which 
apparently  is  not  generally  acceptable  ;  nevertheless,  we  are  here  to  discuss  and  to  give 
our  opinions,  and  although  I  speak  on  this  occasion  with  very  great  diffidence, 
particularly  because  I  am  no  authority  upon  the  subject,  I  may  state  the  result  at  which 
I  have  arrive  simply  from  my  study  of  the  subject  without  professing  to  speak. at  all  as 
an  expert.  I  have  put  together  two  or  three  notes  last  evening,  and  with  your 
permission  I  should  like  to  refer  to  them,  and  to  state  briefly  the  view  that  I  ask  should 
be  carefully  considered  upon  this  point— and  it  is  a  very  important  one.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  point  more  important  to  the  Colonies  excepting  the  one  that  we  have  had 
under  discussion  of  Colonial  Defence. 

Now,  the  first  point  that  I  wish  to  touch  upon  is  that  an  objection  has  been  taken 
to  the  system  of  penny  postage  as  inapplicable  to  the  British  Empire.  Supposing  we 
take  that  for  granted  for  the  sake  of  argument.  The  question  that  I  want  to  ask  is 
this  :  Is  an  ocean  penny  postage  system  inapplicable  to  the  British  Colonies  1  That  is 
a  smaller  question,  and  I  think  one  worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
Conference  ;  that  is  to  say,  is  there  any  obstacle  ?  There  are  many  obvious  ones  with 
regard  to  transit  charges  ;  but  setting  that  aside,  let  us  see  whether  there  is  anything 
impracticable  in  the  adoption  of  the  penny  postage  system — the  ocean  penny  postage 
system  as  it  might  be  called.  I  want,  in  a  general  way,  to  enter  into  one  or  two  reasons 
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that  have  weighed  in  my  mind  in  inducing  me  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
nothing  impracticable  in  such  a  proposal,  that  is  to  say  an  ocean  penny  postege  between 
the  British  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  The  6 d.  per  halt  ounce  charge  at  the 
present  time  amounts  to  about  1,8001.  per  ton,  about  40  cubic  feet.  Compare  that  with 
the  ordinary  rate  of  freight,  say,  2 l.  to  Si.  per  ton  per  measurement  freight.  Now 
according  to  my  calculations,  the  demand  upon  a  ships  cargo  space  to  carry  five  oi  . 
times  the  present  number  of  Colonial  letters  would  be  scarcely  appreciable  ;  and,  if  so 
even  an  extra  freight  per  ton  of  letters  would  give  an  ample  margin  for  a  reasonable 
return  in  respect  of  ship’s  freight.  If  this  be  correct,  the  question  of  subsidies  falls  to 
the  oTOund  that  is,  as  a  charge  upon  postal  revenue  and  postal  service.  .  . 

&The  question  of  regularity  and  speedy  delivery  ol  letters,  of  course,  is  of  vital 
importance  Let  us  lookat  that  question.  I  observe,  first,  with  regard  to  speed,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  mail  steamers  constantly  arrive  several  days  before  their 
time  As  to  regularity,  these  vessels  are  passenger  vessels,  and  it  is  a  necessity  that 
they  should  obsfrve  regularity,  otherwise  their  trade  is  gone.  I  do  not  think,  therefore, 

that  we  need  be  under  any  apprehension  on  that  point.  .  ,  , 

I  commend  very  much  these  considerations  to  the  delegates,  and  I  think  that  the 

information  which  we  have  placed  before  ns  to-day  with  regard  to  the  Ocean  Line 
that  is  ready  to  take  letters  to  Tasmania  from  Plymouth  at  id.,  very  much  stiengthens 
the  views  that  I  have  ventured  to  bring  before  the  delegates. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  question  of  hearing 
Mr.  ITenniker  Heaton  has  been  settled  % 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  understand  from  what  I  have  gathered  from  the  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  the  Colonies  who  have  spoken  that  they  consider  that  they  have  sufficient 
information  upon  the  question  from  the  four  letters  of  Mr.  Henmker  Heaton,  and  they 
consider  that  at  the  present  time,  at  all  events,  the  question  of  Imperial  penny  postag 
must  be  laid  aside  out  of  consideration  as  impracticable. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  have  expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  I 
am  disposed  to  think  it  would  he  rather  unfortunate  if  Mr  Henniker  Heaton  is  not  heard. 
I  do  not  think  that  he  will  change  the  opinions  of  anybody  hut  as  the  matter  has  e 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Conference  did  not  ™  y 
'  consider  the  matter,  and  therefore,  from  that  point  of  view  as  I  think  there  is  no  g 
to  be  lost  but  a  little  time,  I  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  he  was  heard. 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  think  it  would  take  very  long,  because  he  has  stated 
his  views  in  the  letters,  and  therefore  he  would  he  prepared  to  answer  questions  rat  ler 

than  restate  his  views. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  We  do  not  object  to  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  being  heard, 
but  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  does  not  know  more  about  the  matter  than  any  member 
of  this  Conference.  I  suppose  we  have  all  read  some  of  his  contributions  to  the  Press, 
and  as  the  Postmaster-General  has  stated,  they  contain  many  fallacies.  But  i  under- 
•stand  from  Mr.  Raikes  and  the  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  on  the  Appendix, 
subject,  of  the  17th  of  March  of  the  present  year,  that  the  Government  here  aie  altogether  P- 
opposed  to  this  scheme,  and  that  they  consider  it  impracticable.  That  being  so,  ,lf Jt® 

Imperial  Government  consider  it  impracticable,  I  am  quite  sure  the  Colonies  consid 
so,  and  therefore  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  matter. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  only  advantage  to  be  gained  by  hearing 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  would  be  perhaps  to  put  an  entire  end  to  this  correspondence 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  If  there  are  any  gentlemen  who  desire  to  hear  Mr.  Henmker 
Heaton’s  opinion,  it  should  be  quite  open  to  them  to  do  so  ;  but  I  can  only  add  that  t  e 
Government  of  Victoria  has  considered  the  question  so  far,  not  from  the  Imperial  point 
of  view  from  which  they  would  be  desirous  of  considering  it  as  soon  as  possible,  bu  a 
present  from  a  revenue  point  of  view.  {Hear,  hear.)  As  a  matter  ol  fact,  owing  to 
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causes  which  are  in  existence  in  every  Colony,  there  is  a  loss  of  100,000/.  a  year  upon 
the  Victorian  Post  Office,  incurred  in  order  to  afford  postal  and  telegraphic  facilities 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  and  that  loss  is  so  serious  at  present  that  no  treasurer 
and  no  House  could  see  its  way  to  undertake  a  further  loss.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
as  the  Colonies  grow  and  this  loss  diminishes  they  will  be  prepared  to  give  facilities  to 
reduce  the  postage  and  cable  rates,  but  at  the  present  time  they  believe  that  the 
proposal  to  incur  any  further  loss  would  not  be  justifiable. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  In  Canada  the  loss  is  over  a  million  of  money. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  should  like  to  state,  as  Mr.  Deakin  has  done  with 
regard  to  Victoria,  that  the  loss  to  New  South  Wales  on  their  postal  service  is  about 
80,000/.  a  year,  and  that  the  Government  are  not  prepared  from  the  information  which 
they  have  to  entertain  any  proposal  for  a  penny  postage.  The  loss  would  probably 
be  double  by  the  adoption  of  the  penny  postage,  because  it  would  necessitate .  the 
reduction  of  our  territorial  postage  to  the  same  rate.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
desirable  that  we  should  discuss  the  question  now  or  not.  If  we  are  going  to  do  so,  I 
think  I  can  give  some  very  strong  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PEA.  I  think  that  the  80,000/.  includes  your  inland  service,  and  not  the  sea 
service  alone  ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  Quite  so.  Our  total  loss  is  80,000/. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Every  Colony  must  lose  upon  its  postal  service, 
by  reason  of  the  long  distances  for  which  they  have  to  carry  a  very  few  letters,  and  the 
sparse  population. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  inland  postage  in  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Colonies  is  2d.  upon  every  letter,  excepting  immediately  around  the  large  towns  and 
cities  in  New  South  Wales,  in  which  cases  it  is  id.,  otherwise  it  is  2d.  throughout  the 
country.  Now,  if  we  are  to  carry  a  letter  from  England  to  Bathurst,  which  is  an  inland 
town,  for  id.,  and  from  Sydney  to  Bathurst  for  lc?.,  that  would  be  an  extraordinary 
anomaly,  and  we  should  aprctically  be  losing  the  inland  postage  upon  all  letters  coming 
from  England  if  we  are  to  carry  them  the  whole  way  for  id.  But  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  letters  from  England  could  be  carried  for  id.  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  You  may  send  letters  by  a  route  such  as  the  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Raikes, 
has  spoken  of,  giving  the  ship  the  penny  ;  but  that  penny  would  not  cover  the  whole 
of  the  charges  ;  such  as  those  for  collecting,  receiving,  packing  and  stamping  the  letters, 
and  various  others,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  amount  to  another  id.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  plan  could  be  adopted  of  sending  our  letters  vid  New  Zealand 
for  lc?.  The  plan  was  tried  with  the  Orient  Company,  and  for  a  long  time  we  gave 
them  no  subsidy  for  carrying  our  letters.  They  protested  strongly  against  what  they 
considered  a  gross  wrong  which  was  being  perpetrated  upon  them,  namely,  that  while  we 
were  subsidising  another  mail  service,  we  were  compelling  their  Company  to  carry  our 
letters  under  an  old  law  for  Id.  You  would  find  if  you  extended  that  to  the  New 
Zealand  steamers  that  you  would  have  precisely  the  same  complaint.  There  is 
another  point  with  regard  to  penny  postage.  Take  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales; 
if  we  were  to  undertake  to  convey  letters  from  England  to  New  South  Wales  for  lc?., 
the  loss  as  estimated  hy  the  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office  in  New  South  Wales, 
would  be  doubled,  even  allowing  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  letters. 
The  Colony  is  not  prepared  to  incur  that  loss. 

But  then  comes  in  the  question  whether  any  demand  has  ever  been  made  by  the 
Colonies  for  any  such  reduction.  Has  any  one  Colony  ever  appealed  to  the  London  Post 
Office  and  said  :  We  want  a  reduction  of  the  charge  from  6c?.  to  4c?.,  or  from  4c?.  to  3c?., 
or  from  3 d.  to  lc?.  I  have  had  a  long  experience  in  the  Government  of  the  Colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  having  been  Postmaster- General  in  three  administrations,  and  I  never 
heard  a  complaint  of  the  charge  of  6c?.  If  the  Colonies  do  not  complain,  and  if  the 
Colonies  do  not  want  this  reduction,  is  it  to  be  given  simply  because  some  people  in 
England  agitate  for  the  reduction  without  any  good  reason,  who  are  advocating  a 
proposal  which  the  Post  Office  here  itself  says  it  is  not  prepared  to  accede  to  ? 

Now  I  find  that,  as  regards  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  1885,  the 
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total  number  of  letters  posted  for  delivery  within  the  Colony  was  34,023,000,  and  foi 
the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand  1,750,300,  making  altogether  about 
36,000,000,  while  the  foreign  dispatch  of  letters,  including  those  to  England,  was  only 
793,300  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  foreign  dispatch  was  not  1,000,000  letters,  while  the  inland 
delivery  was  about  34,000,000.  That  shows  that  the  correspondence  with  England  is 
very  small  indeed. 

Further,  we  have  to  bear  m  mind  that  half  the  population  ot  New  South  Wales 
consists  of  people  born  in  the  Colony,  who  have  scarcely  any  leason  foi  communicating 
at  all  with  the  Mother  Country ;  and  I  believe  this  will  be  found  to  apply  to  several  ot 
the  Colonies.  A  large  number  of  people  who  go  out  from  England  very  soon  lose 
touch  with  the  Mother  Country  so  far  as  correspondence  goes  ;  at  any  rate,  they  do  not 
carry  on  a  very  large  correspondence  with  England,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  there  would 
be  any  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  letters.  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  liases  his 
argument  upon  the  fact  that  the  penny  postage  was  a  great  success  in  England.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  has  been  a  wonderful  success,  but  the  population  of  England  in  1840  when  the 
penny  postage  was  adopted,  numbered  26,000,000,  while  the  population  of  the  whole  ol 
the  Australian  Colonies  numbers  only  about  three-and-a-half  millions.  When  we  have  a 
population  of  26,000,000  in  the  Colonies,  which  was  the  population  of  England  m  1840, 
I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  adopt  the  penny  postage. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Conference  any  longer  upon  this  question,  except  to  say 
that  I  think  it  is  possible  if  the  Post  Office  here  does  not  object,  that  a  reduction  of  the 
postage  might  be  effected  on  letters  sent  by  the  direct  service,  put  on  board  the  boats, 
either  of  the  Orient  Company,  or  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,,  at  either 
Plymouth  or  Tilbury,  as  the  case  may  be,  thus  saving  the  transit  charge.  If  the  Post 
Office  here  saw  no  objection  to  such  a  plan,  that  might  possibly  lead  to  a  reduction  to 
4 d  on  the  letters  sent  by  the  steamers  direct.  That  would  of  course  apply  only  to 
letters  going  in  that  way.  Those  which  went  vid  Brindisi  might  continue  to  be  charged 
at  the  present  rate  unless  we  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  transit  lates. 

Mr.  REA.  That  is  not  at  all  likely  if  we  take  letters  out  of  the  Brindisi  mail. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  Of  course  we  should  not  lose  very  much  if  that  arrange¬ 
ment  could  be  adopted,  charging  by  the  direct  service  for  the  letters  which  were  put  on 
board  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s  boats  or  the  Orient  Company  s  boats  at 
Tilbury,  or  Plymouth,  or  wherever  the  last  port  of  departure  may  be.  lhat  would  be 

a  very  considerable  reduction. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  understood  that  the  Postmaster-General’s  difficulty  as  to 
that  was  that  he  was  afraid  that  if  that  arrangement  was  made  there  would  be  a  very 
considerable  rise  in  the  transit  duties. 

j  . 

Mr.  RAIKES.  That  is  what  I  fear. 

Mr.  REA.  It  would  reopen  the  whole  question. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  Possibly  that  might  be  so.  I  confess  I  have  doubts  about 
its  being  a  success,  but  nevertheless  it  is  open  to  try  that  experiment.  I  am  not  at  all 
in  favour  of  two  rates  of  postage,  but  still  I  would  suggest  that  that  would  be  a  way  ot 

effecting  a  reduction  by  the  Suez  route. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  one  of  the  points  upon  which  we  should  like  to  hear 
the  views  of  the  delegates. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  I  think  the  Postmaster-General  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  his  arguing  for  the  reduction  of  the  transit  rates  if  this  plan  were  adopted 
The  Foreign  Governments  would  simply  say,  “  You  have  taken  away  a  number  o 
letters  that  were  carried  across  the  Continent,  and  we  cannot  listen  for  a  moment  to 
any  proposition  that  you  make  for  a  reduction. 

Mr.  REA.  I  think  it  is  much  more  likely  that  we  might  get  an  increase. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  I  ain  putting  it  in  the  most  favourable  way  for  us. 


> 
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I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  is  willing  to  consent 
to  this  very  great  reduction  of  revenue  which  one  of  their  delegates  has  advocated. 

Sir  F  DILLON  BELL.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Conference  will  have  under¬ 
stood  my  colleague  to  speak,  in  the  reference  which  he  has  made  to  the  genera L  qu esti ion 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  because  altnoug  1 
™l  que"we  may  all  have  our  individual  views,  still  we  cannot  say  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  New  Zealand  that  we  are  instructed  by  our  Government  in  any  way  t 
state  that  they  will  consent  to  the  reduction  which  would  follow  upon _the  adoptmn  o  a 
nennv  rate  “But  there  is  one  practical  point  to  which  I  snould  ask,  with  A.r.  Kaikesi 
permission,  to  call  his  attention.  If  I  rightly  understood  what  he  said  ne . 
the  right  which  the  Post  Office  undoubtedly  has  to  put  rnail  j)a6s  C2T  "  , 
Australian  letters  on  board  of  New  Zealand  steamers  as  far  as  Hobart  Lm  what  Mn 
Raikes  did  not  refer  to  was  this ;  that  the  ships  which  carry  thou  ■»«  are 

enabled  to  make  the  voyage  between  London  and  New  Zealand  m  a  definite  mail • 
by  reason  of  a  contract  which  they  have  with  the  New  Zealand  Government  which 
New  Zealand  pays  for  ;  and  I  should  with  all  deference  represent  to  Mr.  Haifa*  that  it 
would  not  be  at  all  fair  to  the  people  of  New  Zealand  who  pay  the  subsidy  which 
enables  those  ships  to  go  as  far  as  Hobart  at  all,  if  the  Imperial  lost  Ofl.ce  were  to 

take  advantage  of  the  fact  of  their  being  subsidised  to  go- as  fui  as  Hobmt,  )rae  t 
LdHtj  duvcuiuagk  u  O _  +1-.PVA  nro.  two  comnames 


Raikes,  that  only  one  oi  those  companies  is  suosiuisou.  & 

between  the  two  companies  which  affects  the  subsidy  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  m  order  to 
prevent  opposition  as  between  the  companies  at  the  tune  of  making  the  contiac  ,  1 
became  expedient  for  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  which  possesses  the  contract, 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  other  company  which  does  not  possess  the  contract, 
to  this  effect,  that  anything  over  10,000/.  which  was  received  m  subsidy  should  be 
divided  between  the  two  companies.  Without  such  an  agreement  there  might  have 
been  a  difficulty,  to  which  I  need  not  now  refer  ;  but  at  any  rate  the  companies  agieed 
in  that  way.  Now,  I  do  not  observe  that  the  question  of  fairness  towaids  New 
Zealand,  which  pays  the  subsidy,  has  been  considered  by  the  Imperial  Government 
when  they  refer  to  an  exercise  of  their  right  to  put  mail  bags  on  board  the  New  Zealand 

steamers  as  far  as  Hobart. 

Mr.  R  4-IKES.  I  should  say,  of  course,  that  those  considerations  have  been  present 
to  my  mind,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  anything  said  which  elucidates  what  the  mind 
of  New  Zealand  would  be  upon  the  subject.  Hut  I  may  say  thao  it  has  not  occuned 
to  me  that  we  should  be  doing  any  wrong  to  New  Zealand  if  we  adopt  such  a  course 
because  we  should  not  he  interfering  with  the  New  Zealand  mail.  It  we  send  a  packet 
onboard  the  vessel  to  Hobart,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  we  should  trench  upon  the 
province  of  the  revenue  of  New  Zealand  in  any  way  whatever. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  No,  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  trench  on  our  revenue, 
but  that  it  would  not  be  fair. 

Mr.  Rx4IKES.  I  know  they  make  an  extremely  handsome  contract,  and  that  their 
terms  are  very  liberal ;  they  pay  12s.  a  pound  for  the  letters  that  go  out,  and  I  think 
the  Companies  are  very  well  aware  that  they  have  been  very  web  treated  by  the  New 
Zealand  Government.  Therefore,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  do  anything  to  trench 
upon  their  rights  in  the  matter  ;  but  I  think  in  sending  the  letters  to  Hobart,  as  is 
suggested,  we  should  not  be  doing  that. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  If  you  sent  any  large  quantity  of  letters  to  Hobart,  I 
think  that  you  would  have  an  application  from  New  Zealand  to  contribute  to  their 
subsidy. 

Mr.  REA.  The  arrangement  is  that  the  payment  is  made  by  result  ;  the  payment 
is  upon  the  actual  weight  sent. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Would  it  be  possible  to  secure  the  continuous  calling  of  the 
vessels  at  Hobart?  At  present  I  think  they  only  call  at  irregular  internals. 
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Mr.  RAIKES.  I  understand  that  the  arrangement  with  the  New  Zealand  Govern¬ 
ment  is  that  the  steamers  preclude  themselves  from  making  other  contracts  that  is 
part  of  the  consideration  for  the  very  handsome  subsidy  which  New  Zealand  has  made 
to  the  steamers.  There  would,  therefore,  be  great  difficulty  as  to  our  making  a  contract 
with  them.  I  can  only  put  it  as  being  a  cheaper  and  rather  irregular  method  of 

conveying  letters. 

Mr.  DODDS.  That  is  to  say,  the  service  would  be  uncertain  unless  it  could  be 
subject  to  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  I  presume  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  fairly  regular,  but  we  should 
have  no  guarantee  for  its  regularity. 

Mr.  DODDS  (to  Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell).  Would  there  be  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  an  arrangement  being  made  with  this  Company  to 
call  regularly  at  Hobart,  1 


Sir  F  DILLON  BELL.  I  should  think,  speaking  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
(and  probably  my  colleague  will  agree  with  me),  that  there  would  be  no  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  provided  such  an  arrangement  were  made 
in  concert  with  Tasmania.  But  we  should  not  think  it  fair  for  Tasmania  to  make  a 
contract  without  our  knowledge  and  consent. 


Mr.  DODDS.  Do  you  bind  the  steamship  company  not  to  enter  into  any  other 
contract  ? 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Yes,  we  do.  It  is  not  allowed  to  enter  into  any  other 
contracts  without  our  consent. 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  would  rather  suggest  that  this  is  a  little  travelling  beyond 
the  question  before  us,  and  I  think  you  must  meet  in  another  arena  to  fight  it  out. 

Sir  THOMAS  ITPINOTON.  Might  I  be  permitted  to  ask  Mr.  Raikes  whether 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  third  route  round  the  Cape  to  Australia  has  ever  been 

considered  \ 

Mr.  RAIKES.  The  scheme  that  we  have  just  been  glancing  at  goes  round  the 
Cape  I  believe.  Sir  Dillon  Bell  is  better  informed  as  to  that  than  lam  :  but  be  ieve 
those  steamers,  although  they  come  back  by  the  Horn  go  out  :>}  t  m  ape. 


Sir  F.  D.  BELL 


Yes. 


tha 


t  is  so. 


Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  The  reason  why  I  mention  that  point  is  this  :  that 
our  own  postal  system  is  carried  on  at  an  enormous  loss  to  us  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  situation  of  our  country  as  regards  steamers  stopping  theie.  Now  u  the 
steamers  were  to  go  on  from  the  Cape  to  Australia  the  subsidy  which  we  pay  them 
would  course  %  in  relief  of  the* Australian  subsidy;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  that  route  should  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  You  mean  that  the  steamers  should  serve  the  Cape  as  well  as 
Australia  ? 


Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  If  we  were  to  succeed  in  establishing  this  Tasmanian  route,  that 
would  be  a  very  important  element  in  the  matter. 


Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  We  subsidise  two  lines  of  steameis  \ery  c  . 

Wo  pav  50,000?.  a  year  subsidy,  and  we  pay  them  a  sum  not  excee  mg  Kne*  Colony 
as  a  premium  for  speed.  The  return,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Capa  Col  ny 
is  exceedingly  small.  The  white  population  is  very  small,  and  the  lettei -writ in 
population  is  very  much  smaller  still,  because,  as  Sir  Saul  Samuel  has  salt,  a  gtea 
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number  of  our  people  have  been  born  in  the  country,  and  have  no  foreign  connections 
at  all.  The  loss  to  us  upon  the  postal  system  is,  therefore,  very  great  It  appears  to 
me  that  unless  the  question  of  time  interfered  (and  as  to  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
present  here  are  better  informed  than  I  am),  if  some  of  those  large  shipping  companies 
could,  by  arrangement  between  the  Cape  and  the  Australian  Colonies,  be  induced  to 
send  their  vessels  round  that  way,  a  postal  system  might  be  established  which  would 
relieve  us  of  a  considerable  liability,  and  also  relieve  the  Australian  Colonies  of  some 
liability  at  least.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  one  of  the  Orient  Company  s  vessels 
arrived  at  Table  Bay  from  England  in  a  little  over  17  days,  and  she  went  from  Table 
Bay  to  Adelaide  in  about  17  days,  so  that  the  whole  passage  from  England  was  made  m 
about  35  days  in  round  numbers.  I  do  not  know  what  time  steamers  take  which  go  by 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  BE  A.  They  take  about  34  days  from  London. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  see  in  a  letter  of  the  25tli  September,  1886,  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton  says  :  “  I  may  add  that  steamers  are  now  being  built  to  convey  letters  to 
Australia  in  29  days,  as  against  35  or  37  days  by  Brindisi.”  He  is  there  speaking  of 
steamers  going  round  the  Cape. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  think  that  is  not  going  round  the  Cape. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  The  history  of  carrying  letters  to  Australia  round  the 
Cape  is  a  very  old  one.  It  is  fraught  with  disaster  and  dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  REA.  Yes,  it  was  a  familiar  story  30  years  ago,  and  it  was  always  coming 
to  grief. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  With  reference  to  what  Sir  Arthur  Blyth  has  said, 

I  suppose  the  dissatisfaction  arose  at  that  time  from  the  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the 
mails.  That  was  at  a  time,  when,  of  course,  steam  vessels  were  not  carried  to  the  same 
perfection  which  they  have  attained  now. 

Mr.  REA.  That  is  very  true. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  The  mails  come  into  Table  Bay  with  such 
regularity  that  you  can  tell  almost  to  an  hour  when  the  mail  steamer  will  arrive,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  same  in  Australia  now.  There  can  be  no  dissatisfaction,  I  think,  under 
that  head.  Then  the  only  other  difficulty  would  be  the  question  of  time.  If  three. or 
four  days  additional  were  spent  in  taking  the  mails  round,  the  Cape,  in  all  probability 
the  Australian  Colonies  would  object  very  strongly  to  the  delay.  But  if  the  question 
of  time  did  not  enter  into  it,  and  it  was  merely  a  question  of  expense,  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  something  might  not  be  done  to  give  a  satisfactory  alternative 
service  by  the  Cape,  in  these  days  of  improved  steam  accommodation  and  great  regularity 
of  mail  service. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Is  that  route  practicable  for  the  return  mail  ? 

Mr.  REA.  No,  the  return  mail  would  have  to  be  taken  the  other  way. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  They  would  have  to  go  round  by  the  Horn. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  With  a  westerly  wind  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
time  by  the  Cape  route. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  wish  to  say,  on  behalf  of  South  Australia,  that  South 
Australia,  like  every  other  Colony  that  has  been  referred  to,  lias  less  levenue  than 
expenditure  in  postal  matters,  and  certainly  is  unwilling  at  the  present  time  to  make 
any  agreement  which  would  substantially  put  her  in  a  worse  position  in  that  lespect. 
It  is  impracticable  for  the  reasons  which  Sir  Saul  Samuel  mentioned,  and  I  quite  agree 
with  him  in  the  statement  which  he  has  made,  that  there  is  no  desire  or  feeling  at  all, 
throughout  South  Australia,  at  all  events,  and  I  believe  throughout  the  Colonies 
generally,  to  have  the  rate  of  postage  brought  down  in  the  manner  suggested. 

The  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  are  at  present 
in  treaty  with  certain  companies,  with  a  view  of  negotiating  a  mail  contract,  which  has 
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been  clone  precisely  and  entirely  upon  the  understanding  that  the  present  rates  would 
continue.  I  did  think  at  first  that  there  might  be  a  differential  postage  rate  between 
the  Brindisi  route  and  the  Ocean  Mail  route.  But  on  consideration,  I  think  it  would  be 
very  inexpedient  that  any  such  suggestion  should  be  made  at  the  present  time,  because 
the  reduction  that  would  be  agreed  to  would  probably  not  be  more  than  Sir  Saul 
Samuel  suggested,  viz.,  a  reduction  of  2 d.  ;  and  I  think  that  would  be  much  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  and  other  Govern¬ 
ments  either  to  increase,  or  at  all  events  not  to  lessen,  the  charges  which  they  make  at 
present.  The  correspondence  with  which  we  have  been  furnished  shows  that  there  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government  to  meet  us  in  this  matter  by  way  of 
a  reduction  in  the  transit  rates  which  are  paid  at  present.  I  understand  that  there  has 
not  yet  been  any  suggestion  made,  but,  at  all  events,  I  think  it  would  be  very  well  to 
endeavour  to  see  what  treaties  will  do  in  reference  to  these  transit  rates,  before  we 
adopt  a  course  which  will  certainly  put  us  at  arms-length  with  the  countries  through 
which  the  mail  must  certainly  go.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  fancy  there  can  be  no  doubt  on 
behalf  of  the  Colonies  that  the  quick  mail  must  certainly  go  by  Brindisi  or  Naples. 
Whilst  that  is  so  it  is  certainly  well  for  us  to  try  what  treaties  will  do  with  the  other 
Governments  before  adopting  a  course  which  they  might  consider  a  breach  of  the  under¬ 
standing  on  which  the  contract  was  made,  and  so  making  them  adhere  to  the  very 
letter  of  it,  and  also  making  them  rather  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  our  necessities 
for  the  purpose  of  making  even  harsher  terms  when  the  time  came  for  dealing  with  the 
matter.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  Postal  Union. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  had  better  finish  the  penny  postage  question  first. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  one  word. 
My  colleague,  Sir  Dillon  Bell,  appealed  to  me  as  to  whether  I  had  any  authority  from 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand  upon  this  point.  I  have  none  whatever.  What  I 
have  said  has  been  entirely  an  expression  of  my  own  opinion,  and  I  thought  it  quite 
right  to  say  that.  We  are  here  to  say  in  a  proper  manner,  in  the  best  way  we  can, 
anything  that  we  think  is  for  the  general  interest  of  the  Colonies,  and  it  is  in  that  sense 
that  I  speak.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  disinclination  even  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  revenue  which  is  very  much  wanted. 
I  quite  sympathise  in  that,  but  I  want  to  invite  the  delegates,  nevertheless,  not  to 
dismiss  from  their  minds  this  subject  as  being  one  which  is  impracticable  in  the  future. 
That  is  the  stress  of  my  argument.  There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  venture  to  make  a 
remark,  and  it  is  the  only  observation  that  I  am  about  to  make.  I  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  observation  made  by  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  that  there  were  (I  think  his 
figures  were)  28,000,000  or  30,000,000  of  local  letters  and  Colonial  letters  as  against 
something  under  a  million  of  letters  to  and  from  the  Mother  Country  per  annum.  Instead 
of  locking  at  that  with  satisfaction,  added  to  the  remark  that  there  was  growing  up  a 
population  that  did  not  know  the  Mother  Country,  I  am  influenced  by  that  as  one  of 
the  weightiest  arguments  that  could  be  adduced  in  favour  of  quick  and  speedy  and 
cheap  communication  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  forgotten  ;  and  in  addition  to  that  great  advantage,  I  am  quite  sure  that  there 
would  also  be  a  very  considerable  stimulus  given  to  the  development  of  trade.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  So  far  as  Queensland  is  concerned  we  certainly  could 
not  afford  to  agree  to  an  ocean  Imperial  penny  postage.  At  the  present  time  we 
lose  about  100,0007  a  year  on  our  postal  service  alone,  of  which  65,0007  is  estimated 
by  the  Post  Office  authorities  to  be  upon  the  ocean  mail  service.  I  make  the  figure 
somewhat  less  myself.  So  that  at  present  for  these  reasons  alone  it  is  quite  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  us  to  consider  it.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  ocean 
postage  might  be  reduced  to  some  extent ;  at  any  rate  it  is  worth  while  to  bear  the 
subject  in  mind.  Honourable  gentlemen  will  probably  be  aware  that  the  Queensland 
Government  subsidises  a  mail  route  through  Torres  Straits  ;  and  when  that  route  was 
first  established  some  years  ago,  arrangements  were  made  for  carrying  letters  at  a 
fourpenny  rate,  by  the  long  sea  route  to  Plymouth.  That  is  still  done  from  the  Colony, 
but  the  Imperial  Post  Office  refused  to  take  the  letters  posted  in  England  at  the 
fourpenny  rate,  so  that  that  system  is  in  force  only  one  way.  I  am  informed  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  correspondence  goes  that  way  by  the  fourpenny  rate,  showing 
that  a  good  many  people  appreciate  the  reduction  even  of  twopence.  I  fully  appreciate 
(277a)  '  2  A 
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,  vfl>  uv  fliat  stands  in  the  way  of  any  reduction  of  that  kind  being  made  so  long 
^ar^ngement  is  in  force  Lth  France  and  Italy.  But  I  understand 
from  what  Mr.  Raikes  said  that  negotiations  are  likely  to  be  opened  with  those 
countries  for  reducing  the  transit  rate.  I  hope  that  while  those  negotiations  are  going 
on  an  opportunity  mSy  he  taken  for  considering  the  question  of  a  lowing  letters  to  go 
by  the  tong  sea  route^  to  those  Colonies  which  have  steamers  in  direct  commumcation 
with  them,  and  are  willing  to  carry  the  letters  at  the  reduced  rate.  That  is  the  only 
suggestion  that  I  have  to  offer  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

Mr  HOFMEYR.  I  believe  that  even  if  the  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  were 
in  favour  of  a  Id.  ocean  rate  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  such  a  thing  through 
the  Cape  Parliament.  I  think  that  about  seven-eighths  of  the  population  of  Cape  Colony 
have  been  born  in  the  Colony  itself;  they  have  very  few  connections  or  relatives  m  England 
or  other  countries  across  the  water,  and  they  seldom  have  occasion  to  write  any  except 
business  letters.  When  a  man  has  a  business  letter  to  write,  whether  the  postage  is  Id 
or  6 d.  is  hardly  an  element  in  his  mind  ;  he  will  write  his  letter.  Therefore  I  believe  if 
the  postage  were  reduced  to  Id.  from  6 d.  it  would  not  result  in  such  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  letters  as  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  contemplates.  Some  slight  increase  might 
take  place  but  it  would  be  hardly  worth  mentioning.  If  people  have  occasion  to  write 
a  letter  only  once  a  week  they  will  write  a  letter  once  a  week  whether  the  postage  is 
Gd  or  whether  it  is  less  than  that.  I  believe  that  the  experience  of  England  cannot 
be  compared  with  what  would  probably  be  the  experience  of  the  Colonies  under  similar 
arrangements.  In  England  you  have  not  only  weekly  mails,  but  mails  two,  or  three,  or 
four  times  a  dav  There  is  an  inducement  for  people  to  write ;  moreover,  everybody  knows 
everybody  else  in  the  country.  But  in  the  Colonies  it  is  quite  different.  The  domestic 
connections  of  the  people  are  amongst  themselves,  and  they  write  accoidingly  only  in 
the  Colony  This  will  account  for  the  figures  given  by  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  which  show 
the  tremendous  difference  in  the  number  of  inland  letters  as  compared  with  the  small 

number  of  oceanip  letters. 

Mr.  RAIKES,  May  T  ask  what  is  the  inland  rate  at  the  Cape  ? 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  Our  inland  rate  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  New  South 
Wales  Vd  per  letter.  You  could  not  introduce  an  ocean  rate  of  id,  without 
cutting  down  the  inland  rate  to  id.  or  less,  which  would  lead  to  further  loss  at 
the  expense  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  who  have  no  oceanic  relations. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  Is  it  a  2d.  rate  from  the  Cape  to  Natal  ? 


Mr.  HOFMEYER.  Yes ;  it  also  carries  to  the  Transvaal  and  to  the  Free  State. 

MR,  ROBINSON.  It  carries  to  Natal ;  in  Natal  we  have  a  Id.  rate,  and  I  believe 
ours  is  the  only  Colony  where  there  is  a  id.  rate. 

Mr.  DODDS.  So  far  as  Tasmania  is  concerned  we  are  in  much  the  same  position 
as  regards  postal  revenues  as  other  Colonies.  We  lose  largely  on  our  postal  arrange¬ 
ments,  so  that  I  think  a  id.  postage  is  quite  impracticable  so  far  as  Tasmania  is 
concerned.  But  I  would  venture  to  ask  from  the  Conference  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  wp  could  not  have  either  an  alternative  op  supplemental  mail  service 
to  Australia  much  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Raikes  suggested,  or  as  we  used  to  have  in 
the  old  days  when  the  mails  were  carried  via  Brindisi,  and  vid  Southampton  at  a 
cheaper  rate  5  and  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  utilize,  as  lias  been  suggested, 
the  New  Zealand  line  of  steamers,  and  carry  the  mails  to  Tasmania  and  from  thence 
to  the  other  Colonies.  We  should  secure  a  supplemental  mail  at  a  cheap  rate,  at 
half  the  cost  in  fact.  It  might  not  he  quite  as  expeditious,  hut  I  think  that  by 
arrangement  it  could  be  made  quite  as  certain  as  the  other  ;  and  as  my  Colony  is  much 
interested  upon  that  point,  I  should  venture  to  ask  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  delegates  as  to  whether  that  would  be  possible  or  compatible  with  the 
arrangements  which  they  contemplate  entering  into  as  regards  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  and  Orient  Lines. 

Mr.  JtAIKES.  Do  those  New  Zealand  steamers  always  touch  at  the  Gape  ? 
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Mr.  DODDS.  At  Hobart,  I  am  speaking  of. 

Mr  RAIKES.  But  I  was  speaking  of  what  Sir  Thomas  Upington  was  speaking 
of  just  now  I  think  that  the  New  Zealand  steamers  that  go  to  Hobart  do  not  always, 

as  a  matter  of  course,  touch,  at  the  Cape. 

Q-  TTTOMAS  UPINGTON.  I  think  they  do  so  invariably  now  on  the  way 
Sn  THOMAS  ^  been  informed  also  (I  do  not  know 

"u  ’t  1*  n°lhion  there  is  for  it)  upon  what  I  consider  to  be  very  good  authority,  that 

the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  are  going  to  run  their  steamers,  at  all  events  on 
the  outward  journey,  via  the  Cape. 

Mr.  HE  A.  If  they  do  not  get  the  mail  contract.  So  they  tell  me. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  The  only  satisfactory  proposition  that  1  have  heard  to 
the  Colonies  on  the  mainland  of  Australia  is  that  suggestion  which  has  been  made,  that 
it  might  be  possible,  if  nothing  in  the  way  of  legal  di: fficull ty ;  0^S’g  vessels 

to  sirtyj'x: 

-,'lo,io-  sea  route  for  what  you  may  call  family  letters,  correspondence  that  is  not  urgent, 

;.  '  ‘  -i  (Hear  hear.)  There  are  numbers  of  persons  who  do  not  mind  their  cones 

F'C  "t  tlmfl 2  to"" 

Mother  Countrv  and  her  distant  Colonies.  It  has  been  said  by  gentlemen  here  that  the 
loss  of  touch  is  "largely  due  to  the  high  postage.  Had  there  been  a  penny  postage  to  tne 
n  i  i  when  the  penny  postage  was  adopted  in  England,  or  some  time  since, 

Colonies  at  the  t me when  haw  been  much  more  complete  to-day  between 

heeT™  Topuiationt  Numbers  have  dropped  corresponding,  no  doubt,  by  reason  of  the 

1  "h  nostage  If  vou  do  not  correspond  frequently  you  soon  do  not  correspond  at  al 
Ingti  postage.  A!  )uu  i  x  having  friends  and  relatives  in 

"l  tit  used  to  he  In  operation  before  the  present  contract;  and  it  was  never  altered 
plan  that  used  to  ^  n  «Pfaxion  n  F  Government  in  London.  I  came 

with  the  consent  o  the  Colony,  but  by  tne  impe™  brouo.ht  back,  I  think  there 

that  way  at  3d,  not  ha  P  J  ,  ,  r  were  written  where  there  are  three  written 

as  ir/atfs?  Jr, 

assnrjf.  i»« r„r„s,S',  sSrsrs.  s  arc 

done6  Ido'notCw ;  buTl  do  not  think  that  for.  the  present  any  other  suggestion 
that  has  been  made  comes  within  the  region  of  practical  consideration. 

-  “'-Sfr  ,Jtf52tS  * 

3£'J«  Ijii'tS  &  M.bytb,  rout,,  tb.  Colom«  ™»M  ««1 

us  back  letters  at  tbe  same  price  ? 

2  A  * 
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Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  That  would  have  to  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  Is  it  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  it  would  be  so  ? 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FORREST.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Colonies,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  rate  of  postage,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  could,  with  a 
very  good  grace,  be  dissatisfied,  because  in  all  the  Colonies  the  postage  for  the  smallest 
distance  between  one  town  and  another  is  2 d.,  and  at  the  same  time  the  postage  to 
any  part  of  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  or  to  any  other  of  the  Colonies,  is  2d. 
Although  we  only  charge  2d.  for  a  letter,  say  from  Western  Australia  to  New 
Zealand,  we  have  to  pay  the  same  amount  from  Perth  to  the  nearest  town  ;  and  there 
has  been  no  movement  in  our  Colony  for  a  reduction  of  the  inland  rate  within  the 
Colony.  The  Government  of  Western 'Australia  would  not  be  inclined  to  any  scheme 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  revenue  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  from  the 
arguments  that  I  have  heard  from  different  members  of  the  Conference  that  the  only 
way  in  which  a  reduction  could  be  effected  (and  it  seems  that  that  is  somewhat 
probable)  is  by  a  reduction  of  the  transit  rates  through  France  and  Italy.  If  a 
reduction  could  be  obtained  from  those  Governments,  of  course  there  would  be  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  reduction  in  the  postage  rate,  because  our  revenues  would  not  in  any 
way  be  affected.  I  have  been  very  much  struck  by  what  has  been  said  by  some  other 
members,  that  there  has  been  no  appeal  from  any  of  the  Colonies,  so  far  as  they  know, 
for  any  reduction  of  the  postage ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  postage,  if  it  were 
reduced,  would  increase  the  number  of  letters  from  the  Colonies  to  any  great  extent. 
Then  there  is  another  thing.  I  think  that  we  should  try  and  support  one  good  route 
for  a  mail  service  rather  than  have  several  routes  not  so  good,  and  I  think  that  in  these 
days  we  ought  to  support  the  fast  routes.  There  is  no  man  of  business  but  who  wishes 
that  his  letters  should  travel  at  the  quickest  rate  ;  and  although  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
has  stated  that  in  his  Colony  many  persons  avail  themselves  of  the  cheaper  rate,  that, 
no  doubt,  is  in  cases  where  people  are  indifferent  about  their  letters,  and  the  letters  are 
not  of  very  much  importance  ;  but  I  think  that  the  generality  of  letters  that  one 
writes  one  wishes  to  go  by  a  quick  and  certain  route.  I  think  myself  that  the  feeling 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Conference  who  have  spoken  is  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  rate,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  discuss  the  matter  further. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Might  I  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  we  shall  not  allow 
the  impression  or  idea  to  get  abroad  that  this  Conference  is  desirous  in  any  way  to 
treat  with  disregard,  or  with  contempt,  a  proposal  whose  demerits  seem  to  me  to  be 
only  that  it  is  somewhat  premature.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  I  speak  with  some  degree  of 
interest  on  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  I  believe  that  in  my  Colony  the  inland  rate  of 
postage  is  lower  than  in  any  other  Colony.  Some  years  ago  we  established  a  penny 
rate  there,  and  although  our  white  population  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  bulk  of 
our  population  do  not  make  use  of  the  Post  Office  for  them  communications,  or  even  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  still  we  have  found  the  penny  rate  to  work  exceedingly  well,  and  it 
has  not  entailed  upon  the  revenue  the  losses  which  some  imagine.  Although  this 
proposal  of  a  penny  postage  is,  I  admit,  quite  premature,  and  impossible,  having 
regard  to  the  present  conditions  of  our  population,  to  be  entertained  as  a  matter  of 
immediate  policy,  yet  still  I  think  we  may  consider  it  an  absolute  certainty  that,  before 
many  years  are  over,  such  a  proposal  will  be  put  forward  with  a  better  chance  of  success 
than  it  can  command  now.  [Hear,  hear.)  Sir  Saul  Samuel  has  compared  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  in  1840  with  the  population  of  Australia  at  the  present 
time.  The  population  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1840  was  25,000,000,  and  the 
population  of  Australia  now  is  3,500,000.  But  Sir  Saul  Samuel  did  not  tell  the 
Conference  what  the  population  of  Australia  was  in  1840,  nor  did  he  tell  the  Conference 
what  the  population  of  Australia  will  probably  be  twenty  years  hence.  My  own  distinct 
belief  is  that  the  population,  not  only  of  Australia  but  of  the  other  Colonies,  will  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years  have  so  increased  that  this  proposal  will  come  before  the 
Colonies  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  This  is  a  progressive  age,  and  if  we 
want  to  adopt  a  progressive  policy,  I  do  hope  that  we  shall  not  allow  the  impression  to 
get  abroad  that  we  are  opposed  to  a  liberal  policy  as  regards  postal  rates. 
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Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  do  not  oppose  the  reduction  of  postage  when  the  proper- 
time  comes.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  reduced  to  one  penny,  or  even  to  a  lesser 
sum  ;  but  that  is  not  practicable  at  present. 

The  PEESIDENT.  Gentlemen,  I  have  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton 
to  attend,  as,  at  all  events,  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Conference  that  he  should  attend,  and  that  anybody  should  be  able  to  ask  him  any 
question  bearing  upon  his  letters.  I  should  propose  myself,  as  President,  when  he 
comes  in,  to  ask  him  simply  whether  he  has  any  additional  information  to  offer  to  the 
delegates  beyond  what  he  has  already  given  in  his  letters  ;  and  then  those  letters 
having  been  fully  discussed,  if  there  is  no  additional  information  forthcoming,  and  no 
one  wants  to  ask  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  a  question,  we  need  not  detain  him.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  almost  a  pity,  now  he  is  here,  that  we  should  not  ask  him  if  he  has 
any  further  information  to  offer. 


Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  was  called  in. 


The  PEESIDENT  (to  Air.  Henniker  Heaton).  Your  letters  to  the  Post  Office 
and  the  answer  have  been,  as  the  question  is  one  of  great  importance  and  of  great 
interest,  very  fully  discussed  and  considered  by  the  different  Colonial  Eepresentatives  ; 
but  they  thought  that  as  you  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  this  question,  it  would  be 
just  and  right  that  you  should  be  summoned  here,  and  that  I,  as  President  of  the 
Conference,  should  ask  you  whether  you  have  any  further  information,  in  addition  to 
the  letters  that  have  been  published,  to  bring  before  the  Conference,  so  that  we  may 
have  your  case,  or  the  case  of  those  who  support  the  Imperial  penny  postage,  fully  before 
us.  If  you  have  any  further  observations  to  make  in  addition  to  these  letters,  I  should 
be  very  glad,  speaking  for  myself  and  the  Colonial  Delegates,  to  hear  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  considered  with  your  letters. 

Mr.  HENNIKEE  HEATON.  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  gentlemen,  I  am  taken 
somewhat  aback  by  this  sudden  summons  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  I  feel  bound  to  say 
how  grateful  I  am  for  having  an  opportunity  of  addressing  you.  The  circumstances 
in  connection  with  the  case  are  so  complicated  that  I  think  it  would  save  your  time  and 
mine  if  I  addressed  you  on  another  occasion,  and  I  promise  not  to  occupy  your  time  for 
more  than  twenty  minutes.  The  facts  that  I  shall  then  place  before  you  will,  I  think, 
commend  themselves  to  you,  and  I  think  that  you  will  be  grateful  for  the  information 
which  I  shall  supply,  and  for  the  scheme  which  I  shall  for  the  first  time  submit  to  you. 
The  schemes  that  are  now  before  you  are  merely  arguments  in  favour  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  penny  postage,  and  not  so  much  arguments  for  carrying  it  out. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  I  am  entirely  against  the  spending 
of  one  farthing  more  by  the  Australian  Colonies  than  they  are  now  spending  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  my  impression  that  you  are  expending  too  much  already.  In  the  second  place,  I 
have  addressed  a  series  of  questions  to  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  result  has  not 
been  published  ;  but  I  think  you  will  find,  when  I  do  submit  my  statement,  that  the 
British  Post  Office  should  pay  a  great  deal  more  and  that  you  should  pay  less.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  think  it  will  be  found  from  the  statistics  which  I  have  for  the  first  time 
obtained,  that  this  argument  will  come  home  to  you,  and  that  you  will  rise  with  the 
determination  that  certainly  no  increase,  and  probably  a  decrease,  of  expenditure  might 
fairly  be  demanded.  For  years  and  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  British  Post 
Office  not  to  publish  their  statistics  of  revenue,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  I  have  found, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  America,  in  which  it  was  generally  supposed  that  we  were 
losing,  that  this  year  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Postmaster-General,  has  made  a 
contract  to  carry  the  mails  to  America  for  80,000h,and  his  revenue  is  220,000h  That  is 
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a  penny  post  to  America  could  be  established  without  a  farthing  loss  to  t.ie  revenue. 
If  we  want  to  argue  this,  the  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  who  are  always  opposed 
to  the  Postmaster-General,  say  that  they  cannot  afford  anything ;  but  for  the  first  time  ' 
have  unearthed  facts  of  that  character.  Similar  facts,  1  think,  may  be  uaeaithed 

In  regard  to  another  point,  I  have  been  informed  by  the  managing  Director  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  that  far  and  away  the  shortest  route  to  Australia  is 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  you  pay  less  than  a  ou 
propose  to  pay  now  for  the  Brindisi  route,  and  less  than  the  Postmaotei-Genen  , 
receiving  for  postage,  you  would  have  a  first-class  service  m  a  shorter  time  by  t 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  {Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  PATBICK  JENNINGS.  In  and  out  ? 


Mr 


HENNIKER  HEATON.  In  and  out  if  they  come  back  by  the  Cape. 


Mr.  REA.  But  they  cannot  come  back  by  the  Cape. 


Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  I  cannot  answer  that  for  the  moment.  I  will 
confine  *  myself  for  the  moment  with  the  voyage  out.  The  next  argument  tnat  1 
have  is  the  route  that  is  now  attracting  attention,  and  the  large  revenue  that  is  novv 
derived  by  the  Postmaster-General  from  the  new  New  Zealand  route.  I  was  surprised 
at  the  very  large  number  of  bags  of  mails  shipped  a  few  days  ago  to  New  Zealand  1 
shall  show  you  in  the  scheme*  that  I  shall  place 

Office  must  pay  more  and  that  you  must  pay  less  ;  and  what  I  shall  beg  of  }/ou  it  }oi 
give  me  another  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you,  is  not  to  do  anything  to  s  m  me 
out  for  eight  or  ten  years  from  carrying  out  the  scheme  that  I  have  m  hand.  .  1  no  v 
the  difficulties  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  and  I  am  most  anxious  that 
such  a  great  fleet  as  that  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Orient  Companies  shou 
be  supported  ;  but  I  am  not  anxious  that  it  should  be  supported  to  the  exclusion  o 

other  great  fleets  which  are  now  in  progress  of  being  built  up.  .  „  , 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  a  new  matter.  There  are  letters  of  mine  before  the 
Postmaster-General  submitting  tenders  18  months  or  two  years  ago,  for  fast  sea  routes 

I  have  now  only  to  ask  you,  gentlemen,  that  m  all  fairness  you  will  give  me  a  few 
days  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  submit  these  statistics  of  the  British  Post  Office  to 
show’  the  wasteful  expenditure  that  is  now  being  incurred,  and  to  give  you  reasons  why 
you  should  not  shut  my  scheme  out  for  eight  years  from  further  discussion,  as  you  will 
do  if  the  Conference  allows  this  contract  to  he  signed. 


The  PRESIDENT.  The  principle  upon  which  this  Conference  has  been  uniformly 
guided  has  been  that  papers  should  be  in  print  and  circulated  before  any  discussion 
takes  place  upon  them,  and  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  depart  from  that  principle 
unless  the  delegates  so  desire  it.  Much  time  is  saved  by  the  close  observance 
of  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  you  would  desire  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  to  prepare  any 
further  letter  or  paper,  it  will,  of  course,  receive  consideration  ;  and  it  will  then  be  tor 
the  delegates  to  consider  whether  they  would  desire  to  hear  any  further  oral  observa¬ 
tions  from  you.  I  do  not  thin*  that  we  can  make  any  arrangement  now  that  you  shall 
come  up  and  make  a  further  statement  yourself  personally  to  us..  At  all  events,  we 
could  not  come  to  any  decision  of  that  kind  until  we  have  received  a  communica¬ 
tion  in  writing,  with  the  figures  and  such  particulars  as  you  may  wish  to  otter  tor  the 
consideration  of  the  Conference.  {Hear,  hear.) 


Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  Thank  you,  Sir  Henry  Holland. 

Mr  DEAKIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  whether  I  rightly 
understood  him  to  say  that  if  he  were  to  carry  out  his  scheme  the  Colonies  would  be 
able  to  avoid  the  payment  of  this  subsidy  of  160,000 1.  a  year  which  has  been  pro¬ 
posed. 
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Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  They  would  not  be  able  to  avoid  it  all,  but 
they  would  be  able  to  avoid  a  very  large  part  of  it.  My  contention  is  that  the  Colonies 
pay  too  much  and  that  the  British  Post  Office  does  not  pay  enough. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  But  the  sum  paid  by  the  two  together  amounts  to  160,0002.  a  year. 
Ho1  you*  think  that  you  can  show  some  means  by  which  we  can  obtain  an  equa  y 
efficient  service  for  a  lesser  amount  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  Decidedly ;  a  better  service.  Thirty-two  days  I 
think  it  is. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Thirty-four  days  from  London.  You  could  obtain  as  good  a 
service  for  a  lesser  amount  l 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  Yes,  a  day  or  two  better  service,  I  think. 


Mr  DEAKIN  Then  how  is  it,  if  there  is  any  Company  or  Companies  that  can 

undertak?  the  service  for  a  much  smaller  sum,  that  they  have  no ,  put  m  a Yender  for 

%  «*-r 

would  give  us  a  cheaper  service.  . 

fcrtsss?*  setts  ut 

abeyance  for  a  very  long  time. 


Mr.  RAIKES.  Tenders  from  whom  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  Any  tenders  except  from  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  and  Orient  Companies. 


The  PRESIDENT.  But  has  there  been  any  Company  that  has  made  tenders,  or 
that  is  prepared  to  make  tenders,  lower  than  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
the  Orient  Company  ? 

Mr  HENNIKER  HEATON.  I  ventured  to  submit  the  name  of  a  Company  to 
the  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Could  you  submit  that  name  still  ? 


Mv  HENNIKER  HEATON.  I  want  a  little  time.  If  I  get  %  two  pr  three 
days^a™a!k  for  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so.  If  you  tell  me  that  you  are  open  to 

receive  a  lower  tender  now  I  shall  at  once 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  But  do  you  say  that  it  was  not  generally  known  that 
this  mail  contract  was  open  to  tender  % 

TiTTMVTTtFP  HEATON  No  ;  I  mean  that  this  tender  has  been  going  on  for 

•*"  <-*-  “  l“"  “  -  ,w° 

vears. 


Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  But  has  it  not  been  known  recently  ! 
Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  No,  it  has  been  shut  out 
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Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  stated  that  no  tender  would  be 
received  from  any  Company  except  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the 
Orient  Company  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  Yes,  I  quite  understood  that. 

Mr.  REA.  Tenders  were  advertised  for,  and  were  invited  generally  for  three 
months. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  What  I  think  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  must  mean  to  say  is  this,  that 
when  Lord  Wolverton  declined  to  accept  his  offer  for  a  fresh  tender,  it  was  when  the 
time  for  the  original  tender  had  expired. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  That  is  quite  right. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  When  would  that  have  been  ? 

Mr.  RAIKES.  It  was  before  I  came  into  office.  He  had  no  right  to  accept  a 
tender  when  the  time  had  expired. 

Mr.  REA.  It  was  in  April  last  year. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  (to  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton).  Was  this  an  existing 
Company  that  was  prepared  to  make  this  tender ;  a  well  known  Steamship  Company  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  That  is  a  very  important  matter  for  us,  because  I  wish  to  inform 
you  (if  it  is  information)  that  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  Colonial  Representatives 
have  always  regarded  the  question  of  Imperial  penny  postage  has  been  that  of  revenue. 
They  have  foreseen  a  higher  loss  than  the  loss  which  they  now  incur  even  with  the 
higher  rates.  But  I  need  only  say  (and  I  say  it  with  the  view  of  directing  your 
attention  to  it  particularly)  that  if  any  Company  is  prepared  to  tender  on  more 
advantageous  terms  with  regard  to  time  and  amount,  and  so.  show  us  how  to  avoid 
increasing  our  loss,  your  paper  will  be  read  with  as  much  interest,  I  think  I  can 
prophesy,  as  any  paper  which  has  been  before  the  Conference. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  I  will  adopt  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  suggestion  of 
writing  a  statement,  which  I  shall  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  you  at 
some  future  time.  I  wish  to  avoid  being  in  the  position  of  being  an  advocate  of  any 
tender  ;  but  I  think  I  shall  show  an  enormous  waste  of  revenue  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Post  Office. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Will  you  also  give  the  name  of  the  tenderer  and  what 
he  has  proposed  to  do,  and  give  some  reason  why  he  did  not  tender  before  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  I  will  do  so  ;  in  fact  I  will  append  the  Post  Office 
letter  which  will  show  that. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Will  you  also  state  by  what  route  it  is  proposed 
that  these  mails  should  be  carried,  because  1  understood  you  to  say  that  the  idea  was  to 
carry  the  mails  round  by  the  Cape  route. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  Yes,  I  will  give  all  the  points. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  also  understood  you  to.  say  that  the  Colonial 
Government  paid  too  much  at  present  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails,  and  that  the  British 
Government  received  too  much  in  proportion. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  Yes,  far  too  much. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Do  you  know  what  amount  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  have  agreed  to  pay  with  regard  to  the  contracts  which  are  now  spoken  of 
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with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Orient  Companies  ?  160,000?.  a  year  is  to  be 

paid  altogether. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  It  is  160,000?.  for  ten  years;  85,000?.  each,  I 
think. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  What  proportion  do  the  British  Government 
propose  to  pay  \ 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  The  first  thing  that  the  British  Government  has 
done  has  been  to  make  this  arrangement  to  India,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  rejected, 
although  we  have  saved  a  million  by  it.  Through  Mr.  Raikes  government  we  saved 
that,  but,  notwithstanding,  I  am  hoping  that  the  House  ol  Commons  will  reject  that, 
because  it  such  an  enormous  sum,  taking  into  consideration  the  large  sum  which  we  also 
pay  to  the  Italian  Government,  which,  fortunately,  is  liable  to  be  terminated  at  any 
moment.  They  charge  90,000?.,  I  think,  as  their  share.  They  try  and  saddle  us  with 
an  undue  share  of  the  Indian  contract. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Would  this  Company  insist  upon  going  round  the 
Cape,  or  would  they  be  prepared  to  consider  any  other  route  as  well  as  going  round 
the  Cape  if  that  should  he  considered  unsuitable  \ 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  Another  Company  would  consider  another  route. 
Another  Company  is  most  anxious  to  join.  That  is  the  sea  route  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  route.  The  Canadian  Pacific  route  is  a  very  important  route. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Is  there  any  other  Company  that  has  now  a  line  of 
steamers  going  by  the  Mediterranean  route  \ 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  A  company  is  now  prepared  to  take  mails  by  that 
route  ;  in  fact,  I  am  under  the  impression  that  you  have  a  tender  now  before  you. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  have  a  printed  paper  in  my  hand  headed 
“  Australian  Tender.  For  the  information  of  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  and  Mr.  Sandford 
Fleming/’  and  it  goes  on  to  detail  the  tender,  and  all  about  it. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  That  is  a  very  important  matter. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  the  points  to  which  you  must  address  yourself,  and 
which  have  chiefly  weighed  with  the  delegates,  are  first  to  show  that  the  proposed 
route  will  he  a  saving  to  the  Colonies,  They  are  not  prepared  to  sustain  the  loss 
which  would  arise  from  an  Imperial  penny  postage  according  to  these  papers,  and 
you  should  therefore  direct  your  attention  to  showing  that  the  Colonies  are  now  paying 
too  much  (I  do  not  wish  you  to  show  that  the  Imperial  Government  are  paying  too  little), 
and  that  they  would  be  saved  paying  so  much.  You  would  then  point  out,  I  imagine, 
what  routes  you  would  propose  ;  and,  subject  to  your  own  judgment,  I  should  suggest, 
if  you  could,  and,  if  ycu  think  that  you  are  entitled  to  do  so,  what  companies  would 
be  likely  to  tender,  and  what  tenders  would  be  likely  to  be  made  by  these  separate 
companies,  distinguishing  the  companies  and  the  routes,  so  as  to  give  the  delegates  all 
information  upon  these  points.  It  is  fair  to  tell  you  that  the  paper  will  be  printed,  and 
as  it  might  contain  something  confidential,  anything  that  you  wish  to  be  treated  as  con¬ 
fidential  could  be  so  treated ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  rather  desire  to  have  the  papers  which 
are  before  us  printed. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  I  am  held  back  for  the  moment  by  having  certain 
confidential  information.  The  only  point  that  I  would  like  to  ask  about  is  this  :  there 
is  nothing  done  now  to  bind  the  Colonies  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Orient 
Companies  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Nothing. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  I  have  received  certain  information  about  that, 
and  as  I  have  obtained  that  assurance  I  am  quite  free  to  speak  about  it. 

(277a)  2  B 
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The  PRESIDENT.  If  no  other  gentleman  wishes  to  ask  a  question  we  need  not 
detain  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  any  longer. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  Could  you  fix  a  day  next  week  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  will  depend  upon  how  soon  we  can  get  your  paper. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  Perhaps  before  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  goes  I  may  be  allowed  to 
correct  one  figure.  I  think  I  understood  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  to  say  thau  the  route 
vid  Brindisi  was  really  longer  than  the  route  vid  the  Cape.  I  think  i  ought  to  correct 
that.  We  have  the  distances  here  measured  on  the  chart  by  one  of  our  agents,  and  the 
distance  from  London  to  Adelaide  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  12,1  49  miles,  while  the 
distance  from  London  to  Adelaide  vid  Brindisi  is  10,280  miles.  The  difference,  tlieie- 
fore,  is  nearly  2,000  miles,  or,  to  be  exact,  1,869  miles.  I  am  not  pre-judging  the 
question  at  all,  but  I  am  merely  putting  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  right  as  to  the  figures. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  That  is  of  course  overland  vid  Brindisi,  and  then 
across.  That  is  the  way  the  mails  go. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  By  sea  there  is  very  little  difference.  The  distance 
is  very  much  the  same  by  the  Mediterranean  and  by  the  Cape. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  May  I  ask  whether  that  table  of  distances  means  vid 
Colombo,  or  the  distance  direct  from  Aden  to  Adelaide  ? 

Mr.  RAIKES.  It  is  direct,  not  calling  at  Colombo. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  That  would  exclude  Colombo,  and  it  would  exclude 
King  George’s  Sound. 

Mr.  REA.  This  is  from  Aden  direct  to  Adelaide. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Then  that  is  not  the  present  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company’s  route  ? 

Mr.  REA.  No  ;  it  is  the  Orient  route. 


(Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  withdrew.) 


Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  I  think  I  understood  Mr.  Raikes  to  say  that  the  new 
arrangement  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Imperial  Post  Office,  with  regard  to  the 
new  contract,  was  that  the  postages  should  be  kept  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  contract 
money,  whatever  it  was,  should  be  divided  ? 

Mr.  RAIKES.  Precisely. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  That  is  the  contract  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter 
into  with  the  Colonies  ? 

Mr.  RAIKES.  Yes. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  Would  the  Colonies  then  be  expected  to  pay  any  portion 
of  the  Indian  contract'? 

Mr.  REA.  Not  if  the  line  goes  direct  without  using  the  Indian  Mail. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  But  it  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  REA.  The  tender  is  for  a  direct  line.  In  making  the  10,000/.  reduction,  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  modified  their  tender  afterwards. 
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Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  Have  they  reduced  your  Indian  line  in  consideration  of 
their  charging  for  a  through  line  ? 

Mr.  REA.  Not  at  all ;  it  will  come  back  to  the  old  thing,  that  you  will  have  to 
pay  your  quota  to  the  Indian  line  so  far  as  it  is  used. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  That  we  do  not  pay  now  ? 

Mr.  REA.  No  ;  we  pay  it  for  you  now. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  Will  you  take  the  responsibility  of  paying  a  portion  of 
the  contract  that  is  about  to  be  made  with  the  Australian  Colonies  ;  does  it  enter  into 
the  arrangement  that  the  Australian  Colonies  have  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  money 
that  you  pay  to  India  ? 

Mr.  REA.  Certainly. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  Has  that  ever  been  worked  out  to  see  how  that  will 
alter  the  matter  \ 

Mr.  REA.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Is  not  that  included  in  the  160,000Z.  ? 


Mr.  REA.  No. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  am  certain  that  the  Conference  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  am  certain  they  do  not. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  am  sure  they  do  not. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Probably  some  statement  might  be  prepared  for  the  benefit 
of  the  delegates,  clearly  pointing  out  how  that  stands. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  If  there  is  a  misunderstanding  it  was  general  with  the 
Colonies. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  They  thought  that  they  remained  in  statu  quo  so  far  as  the  Indian 
mails  were  concerned  ? 


Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Yes. 


Mr  DEAKIN.  The  distinct  understanding  has  been,  so  far,  on  the  part  of  every 
Office  had  been  Very  much  improved  as  compared  with  their  position  under  the  forme 


contract. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  Is  not  the  contract  which  we  propose  to  make  entirely 
independent  of  the  Indian  contract  ? 

Mr.  REA.  Yes,  it  is  quite  independent ;  but  you  will  join  the  Indian  mail  at 
Colombo,  as  you  do  now,  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Line. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  But  they  will  carry  our  mails  under  a  separate  contract  ? 


Mr.  REA.  Y  es,  certainly. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  As  it  is  a  separate 
anything  towards  it  ? 

*  2  P  2 


contract,  how  is  it  that  we  have  to  pay 
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Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  Mr.  Raikes  stated  what  was  the  present  arrangement, 
and  what  was  going  to  be  the  new  arrangement  as  between  the  Imperial  Post  Office 
and  the  Colonial  Post  Offices.  He  stated  to  us  that  at  present  the  Colonies  had  8 \d. 
out  of  the  Is.,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  letter  posted  in  England,  and  another  posted  in  the 
Colonies,  and  that  the  Imperial  Post  Office  only  have  \d. 

Mr.  REA.  We  have  3  \d.,  but  we  pay  3d.  out  of  it. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  The  new  arrangement  is  to  allow  you  to  keep  the 
whole  of  the  postages  of  the  letters  posted  in  England,  which  amounts  to  much  more 
than  the  postages  of  the  letters  posted  in  Australia. 

Mr.  REA.  Yes. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  In  consideration  of  that,  you  have  agreed  to  share  the 
subsidy  of  160,000/.  with  the  Colonies  proportionately. 

Mr.  REA.  Yes. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  What  I  ask  in  relation  to  that  is  this  :  When  you 
share  the  contract  with  the  Australian  Colonies  in  consideration  of  your  keeping  the 
postages,  is  there  a  still  further  charge  upon  the  Colonies  for  any  portion  of  the 
Indian  contract,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  the  Indian  contract  that  we  owe  the  carriage  of 
our  letters  as  far  as  Colombo  ? 

Mr.  REA.  At  the  present  time  a  part  of  the  Indian  subsidy  is  paid  by  us,  about 
40,000/. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  The  whole  of  it  is  paid  by  you. 

Mr.  REA.  We  appropriate  40,000 Z.  a  year  of  that  subsidy  to  the  Australian 
mail  as  the  proper  quota,  and  we  pay  that  entirely.  It  will  become  a  question,  under 
the  new  contract,  whether  you  will  have  to  share  that ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  must  necessarily  be  so. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  We  understand  that  that  payment  in  connection  with  the 
Indian  mail  service,  so  far  as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  Australian  mail  service,  like  the 
other  payment,  was  set  against  the  large  increase  which  you  will  take  when  you  take 
the  whole  of  the  postages  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  understood  by  us  to  cover  both 
points. 

Mr.  REA.  It  was  so,  and  it  was  arranged  in  the  first  instance  that  the  service 
should  be  entirely  separate ;  that  the  Australian  service  should  start  from  Suez  and 
take  a  line  of  its  own  without  touching  the  Indian  service  at  all.  But  when  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  made  a  second  tender,  and  reduced  their  tender  by 
10,000/.  a  year,  they  made  it  a  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  same 
steamer  for  the  Australian  and  China  Mails  up  to  Colombo.  That  being  the  case,  you 
necessarily  become  sharers  in  the  Indian  service.  You  get  10,000/.  a  year  reduction. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  reduction  means  nothing.  You  take  it  out  of  one  pocket  and 
put  it  into  the  other. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  I  think  it  shows  the  great  advantage  of  the  question  having  come 
before  the  Conference. 

Mr.  REA.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  arrangement  is  a  very  advantageous 
one  to  the  Colonies. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  We  met  in  Melbourne,  and  we  all  understood  it  in  one  way. 
We  supposed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  previous  basis, 
except  so  far  as  had  been  mentioned.  We  saw  plainly  enough  that  the  contract  was 
more  advantageous  to  the  Imperial  Government  than  the  previous  contract,  and  there 
was  no  suggestion  on  their  part  that  there  was  any  other  alteration  in  their  favour,  that 
there  was  anything  underneath  of  which  we  were  not  conscious. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN.  Are  we  not  entering  upon  the  third  subject  ? 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  Although  it  is  a  matter  between  the  three  Colonies,  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  the  Companies,  when  we  make  the  contract  I  should  like  to 
point  this  out.  If  we  make  an  independent  contract  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Australian  mails,  and  they  choose  to  carry  them  by 
the  steamer  carrying  the  Indian  mails,  why  should  we  pay  anything  towards  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  Indian  mails  ?  It  does  not  matter  to  us  by  what  steamer  they  go. 

Mr.  PEA.  You  do  not  pay  anything  at  all.  You  only  pay  for  the  proportion  of 
the  stuff  that  you  send  by  the  Indian  steamer. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  But  why  ?  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  company. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  That  is  the  third  subject. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  like  to  check  the  discussion,  as  we  have  Mr.  Raikes 
here  now,  but  we  had  better  reserve  that  until  we  come  to  the  third  subject ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Rea  whether  he  could  put  down  on  paper  something  to 
show  the  exact  position. 

Mr.  REA.  With  regard  to  the  cheaper  rate  of  postage,  would  not  the  whole 
thing  be  settled  by  having  a  cheap  post-card  ?  W e  are  already  in  communication  with 
two  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  with  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  and  a  proposal 
has  been  made  to  have  a  post-card.  They  proposed  a  threepenny  postage,  and  we 
thought  it  was  too  much,  and  said  that  twopence  was  enough.  II  we  can  get  all 
the  Australian  Colonies  to  join  in  a  scheme  of  twopenny  postage,  I  think  that  ought 
to  satisfy  people  who  wish  for  cheap  postage.  But  it  must  be  universal  throughout 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  it  would  not  do  to  have  the  arrangement  foi  one  01  two 
Colonies. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  Inland  ? 

Mr.  REA.  I  mean  between  this  country  and  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Perhaps  I  may  read  an  extract  from  a  paper  which  is  not 
before  the  Conference  To  the  very  small,  minority  who.  advocate  international 
penny  postage  it  may  be  answered  that  practically  the  foreign  post-card  gives,  as 
nearly  as  the  exigencies  of  the  revenue  will  allow,  what  is  demanded.  I  o  any  part  oi 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus,  Canada,  or  .Newfoundland,  a 
post-card  may  be  sent  for  a  penny.  To  the  greater  part  of  our  Colonies  and  countries 
beyond  sea  the  charge  for  a  post-card  is  1  \d.,  while  to  India  and  other  places  m  the 
East  the  charge  is  2 d.y  owing  to  the  expense  involved  in  the  special  conveyance  ot 
the  Indian  mails  via  Brindisi.  It  is  true  that  at  the  present  moment  the  post-card 
system  does  not  exist  as  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Australian  and  South 
African  Colonies,  but  there  is  no  bar  to  its  extension  in  that  direction  ,  i t  the  Colonies 
so  desire,  and  in  effect  proposals  on  the  subject  are  now  under  consideration  between  the 
British  Post  Office  and  the  Post  Offices  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  will  now  favour  the  Conference  with  any  remarks 

that  he  may  desire  to  make  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  Before  I  commence  I  must  ask  your  kind  indulgence. 
I  am  not  a  practised  speaker.  I  have  a  short  memory,  and  I  have  to  refer  to  figures, 
and  to  quote  authorities  ;  and  therefore  I  thought  it  best  to  reduce  my  views  to  copious 
notes,  and  in  that  way  I  think  I  can  best  bring  what  I  wish  to  say  befoie  the  Con- 

fcrsncG. 

Having  given  some  attention  to  the  question  of  postal,  and  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion,  I  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  afforded  me  of  submitting  my  views  to  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  right  honourable  the  Chairman,  in  his  opening  address,  suggested  that,  it  is 
desirable  to  consider  Imperial  communications  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  bring  into  view  a 
complete  system.  In  the  remarks  which  I  now  propose  to  submit  I.  shall  encleavoui  to 
keep  that  suggestion  prominently  in  view,  although,  perhaps,  being  associated .  with 
Canada  and  more  familiar  with  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  the  Canadian  people,  it  is  not 
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unnatural  that  I  should  speak  more  particularly  of  the  position  which  the  Dominion 

occupies  in  relation  to  the  limpire  and  its  needs.  i,*  1 

The  question  cannot  be  considered  without  reference  to  the  relative  geographical 
position  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies.  Those  are  situated  in  three  distinct 
continents -America,  Africa,  and  Australasia.  According  to  our  ordinary  habit  ol 
thought,  Canada  in  the  western  hemisphere  and  Australasia  m.  the  eastern  are 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  Colonial  Empire,  and  are  as  far  asunder  as  it  is  possible  on  this 
globe  for  two  countries  to  be  situated.  We  all  know  now  that  this  is  a  mistaken  idea  ; 
nevertheless  it  exists,  and  it  is  due  greatly  to  the  circumstance  that  emigration  from 
Europe  takes  opposite  directions  to  Australasia  and  to  Canada.  In  consequence  of  this 
circumstance  the  two  sets  of  colonists  have  been  completely  separated,  ana  they  now 
find  themselves  perfectly  distinct,  without  any  social  or  commercial  or  political  inter¬ 


fere  are  those  in  Canada,  and,  I  doubt  not,  there  are  those  in  Australasia,  who 
have  taken  a  somewhat  enlarged  view  of  the  situation.  They  have  seen  that  while  the 
emigrant  from  England  to  New  Zealand  traversed  180  degrees  of  longitude  east,  and 
the  settler  in  Western  Canada  passed  over  120  degrees  of  longitude  west  ;  the  two  are 
nevertheless  not  separated  by  the  sum  of  the  two  distances.  By  actual  journey  they 
are  undoubtedly  300  degrees  of  longitude  from  each  other,  but  by  actual  fact  they  are 

only  60  degrees  asunder.  .  ,  , 

True,  the  sixty  degrees  of  longitude  which  separates  them,  when  it  comes  to  be 

measured,'  is  increased  in  mileage  somewhat,  owing  to  another  circumstance.  But  the 
application  of  science  comes  to  our  aid  in  connection  with  this  question.  If  we  resort 
to  the*  agencies  of  steam  and  electricity,  the  people  of  Australasia  and  the  people  of 
Canada  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  become  neighbours.  And  why,  it  may  be  asked 
should  they  not  be  neighbours  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  art  and  science  to  make  them  . 
Are  they  not  one  in  language,  in  laws,  and  in  loyalty  ?  Have  they  not  substantially 
the  same  mission  in  the  outer  Empire,  and  would  they  not  as  good  neighbours  supporting 
each  other  and  with  their  energies  directed  to  a  common  cause,  be  of  great  advantage 
to  each  other  ?  Would  they  not,  so  united  by  friendly  ties,  add  strength  to  the  power 

to  which  they  owe  a  common  and  willing  allegiance  “? 

If  we  have  discovered  ourselves  m  Canada  to  be  much  nearei  our  sister  Colonies 
in  Australasia  than  we  ever  before  supposed,  we  have  also  awakened  to  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  land  between  us  and  Asia,  that  we  look  across  the  Pacific  to  India, 

and  that  to  reach  the  east  the  true  path  is  to  go  west. 

These  facts  are  recent  revelations  to  many  of  us,  and  I  ask  your  indulgence  while, 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  I  relate  the  leading  circumstances  which  have  brought  Canada  to 
realise  her  new  position— a  position  not  any  longer  at  the  far  extremity  of  the  Colonial 
system,  but  midway  between  the  British  Islands  on  the  one  hand  and  her  rich  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  on  the  other.  <  . 

I  think  it  will  be  obvious,  from  the  few  facts  and  dates  which  I  desire  to  submit  to 
you  that  it  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  bearing  on  the  people  of  the  Canadian  provinces  for  many  years  back  that  British 
America  has  advanced  step  by  step,  and  that  successive  administrations  ha\e  from  time 
to  time  been  enabled  to  consolidate  British  interests  on  the  Western  Continent  The 
more  recent  efforts  have  succeeded  in  constructing  improved  means  of  communication 
between  remote  parts  of  the  country  ;  they  have  overcome  obstacles  once  deemed 
insuperable  ;  and  their  efforts  have  culminated,  in  establishing  across  the  widest  part  of 
North  America  a  great  national  railway,  destined,  we  believe,  to  become  an  essential 
factor  in  the  defence  and  future  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  (At  this  point  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell  laid  a  Map  before  the  Conference .) 

For  a  moment  I  shall  refer  to  the  records  of  history. 

In  the  reign  of  King  William  IV.,  the  Home  Government,  solicitous  for  the  safety 
of  British  America,  granted  10,000Z.  to  be  expended  on  explorations  for  a  railway  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Quebec.  The  survey  was  entrusted  to  Captain  Yule,  of  the  .Royal 

Enoineers.  This  was  in  1836,  fifty-one  years  back. 

°  In  1839,  an  appropriation  was  voted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  tor  a  military  road 

through  New  Brunswick,  leading  to  Quebec. 

In  1843,  the  Imperial  Government  directed  further  surveys  for  a  military  road, 

having  in  view  the  same  object. 

In  1846,  the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Gladstone,  issued  instructions  to  the 
Royal  Engineers  to  make  a  survey  for  a  railway  from  Halifax  to  Quebec.  At  this  date 
the  Imperial  Government  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  work  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  as '  being  essential  for  the  military  defence  of  the  British 
American  possessions. 
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Sir  John  Hervey,  in  opening  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1847,  spoke 
of  the  Halifax  and  Quebec  Railway  as  being  not  second  to  any  project  which  had  ever 
engaged  the  notice  of  any  Colonial  Legislature  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
and  which  would  “  constitute  the  most  important  link  in  that  great  line  or  communica¬ 
tions  which  may  be  destined  at  no  remote  period  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  1  acific 
Oceans.”  I  quote  the  exact  prophetic  words  used  by  the  Queen’s  Representative  forty 
years  ago. 

A  letter  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  (10th  March,  1851)  made  mention  of  the 
strong  sense  entertained  by  the  British  Government  of  the  extreme  importance,  not 
only  to  the  Colonies  directly  interested,  but  to  the  Empire  at  large,  of  providing  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  by  which  a  line  of  communication  might  be  established  on 

British  territory.  _  .  . 

The  Home  Government  despatched  in  1857  a  scientific  expedition  to  examine  the 

interior  of  British  North  America,  extending  from  the  settled  portions  on.  the 
St.  Lawrence  westerly  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  view,  amongst  other  things, 
of  finding  a  route  for  a  great  line  of  communication  within  British  territory  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Some  years  later  the  Home  Government  took  active  steps  to  arrange  with  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  for  the  surrender  of  its  territorial  rights,  and  encouraged  the 
then  Province  of  Canada  to  acquire  those  rights  and  assume  authority  over  the  vast 
region  occupied  only  by  scattered  tribes  of  Indians. 

In  1867  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  an  Act  by  which  the  several  British 
American  Provinces  were  united  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  formed.  One  or  the 
essential  conditions  was  that  the  confederated  Provinces  should  construct  a  railway 
from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  the  Imperial  Government  assisting  so  far  as  to  guarantee  the 
interest  on  three  millions  (3,000,000Z.)  of  its  . cost.  A  further  provision  of  the. British 
North  American  Act  was  the  entrance  of  British  Columbia  into  the  Confederation  and 
the  construction  of  a  railway  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  will  be  manifest,  from  this  brief  reference  to  historical  facts,  that  there  has  been 
a  continual  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Government  for  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  Imperial  interests  in  North  America  ;  that  it  was  deemed  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance  to  establish  the  best  means  ol  communication  1st,  between  the 
fortresses  of  Halifax  and  Quebec,  separated  by  /  00  miles  ;  and  2nd,  between  Queoec 
and  the  Pacific  coast,  some  3,100  miles;  that  Canada,  in  deference  to  Imperial. wishes 
and  needs,  has  adopted  the  policy  of  establishing  these  great  lines  of  communication, 
and  that  she  has  steadily  pursued  that  policy  step  by  step  until  the  present  time. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  of  Canada  is  comparatively  small, 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  older  Provinces.  This  limited  population  has  incurred 
an  enormous  expenditure  in  overcoming  obstacles  of  very  great  magnitude  in  opening 
up  for  colonization  the  fertile  region  recently  acquired..  She  has  had  no  little  difficulty 
and  incurred  no  small  outlay  in  connection  with  the  Indian  population  ;  but  the  greatest 
and  most  costly  of  all  her  undertakings  has  been  the  railway  across  the  continent ; 
and  in  establishing  this  undoubtedly  great  work,  she  has  been  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  she  was  promoting  the  general  interests  oi  the  Empne,  ana  conti  ibuting 

not  a  little  towards  its  consolidation  and  defence.  .  _  . 

There  is  now  a  continuous  line  of  railway  from  Halifax  to  the  Pacific  entirely,  on 
British  soil.  The  Pacific  Railway  was  opened  for  public  use  last  year.  ^  iiight 
months  before  it  was  opened  for  public  traffic  the  last  rail  was  laid ;  but  the  last  rail 
had  not  been  laid  many  days  when  a  consignment  of  naval  stores  passed  through 
to  the  station  of  the  North  Pacific  Fleet  from  Halifax.  The  time  occupied  on  the 
then  unfinished  railway  was  seven  days  and  a  few  hours  from  tide  water  oi  the  Atlantic 
to  Esquimault.  Without  the  railway  it  would  have  taken  some  three  months  to  have 
sent  the  same  stores  in  a  British  bottom  to  their  destination.  This  one  iact  must  be 
recognised  as  of  striking  significance,  as  it  clearly  shows  the  immense  politico i.  value 
of  the  Canadian  Railway.  This  new  line  practically  brings  what  was  once  the  most 
remote  naval  station,  in  the  most  distant  Colony  of  the  Empire,  within  about  two 

weeks  of  Portsmouth.  _  ,  ... 

I  will  not  venture  to  take  up  your  time  by  dwelling  upon  the  naval,  anu  military, 
the  commercial  and  political  importance  of  the  Canadian  Railway  to  the  Pacific. 
The  highest  authorities  in  England  have  testified  to  its  value  to  the  whole  Empire  I 
only  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  policy  initiated  by 
the  Home  Government,  and  continually  pressed  on  Canada  by  the  Home  Government. 

This  great  Imperial  line  of  communication  is  the  growth  ol  half  a  century  ,  it  lias 
been  established  by  the  Canadian  people  without  cost  to  England.  Even  the  expendi¬ 
ture  made  by  the  Home  Government  on  the  preliminary  surveys  lor  the  line  betw  een 
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the  fortresses  of  Halifax  and  Quebec  has  been  refunded.  The  railway  across  the 
continent  has  involved  an  expenditure  of  48,000,000/.,  of  which  about  24,000,000/.,  the 
exact  amount  being  23,966,000/.,  has  been  paid  by  the  Government  of  Canada  in 

subsidies  or  without  prospect  of  return.  , 

Canada  does  not  ask  to  be  relieved  of  any  of  the  burdens  she  has  assumed  ,  she 
brings  all  her  costly  works  as  a  contribution  to  the  common  defence,  and  she  desnes 
that  they  may  be  made  available  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  to  the  Empire. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  line  through  Canada  may  be  at  once  utilize^ 
for  Imperial  purposes.  I  may  mention  the  following  three,  viz  .  .  . 

1.  As  a  postal  and  passenger  route  from  England  to  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

2.  As  a  postal  and  passenger  route  from  England  to  Asia. 

3.  As  a  telegraph  route  protected  by  the  British  flag  from  the  seat  of  Government 

in  London  to  every  one  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  and  also  to  India. 

First  as  a  postal  route.  In  your  opening  address,  Sir,  you  referred  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  reinforcing  the  navy  with  fast  merchant  steamships.  You  pointed  out  how 
desirable  it  would  be  in  the  event  of  war  to  have  the  means  of  strengthening  the  fleet 
by  the  addition  of  fast  cruisers  with  armaments  ready  prepared. 

It  is  suggested  that  mail  lines  be  established  from  Vancouver,  the  westein 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway,  and  that  the  ships  employed  be  of  a  high 
speed,  specially  constructed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Admiralty  with  respect  to 
cruisers,  and  with  the  most  approved  accommodation  for  passengers. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  sufficient  number  of  such  ships  for  the  two  postal  services 
across  the  Pacific,  available  as  armed  cruisers,  would  be  of  immense .  advantage  in  any 
emergency,  while  at  ordinary  times  they  would  be  actively  engaged  in  the  development 

of  commerce.  .  .,  , ,  ,  .  , 

It  is  calculated  that  by  powerful  steamships  of  this  class,  the  mails  could  be  carried 

from  England  to  Australian  and  Asiatic  ports  in  considerably  less  time,  and  at  less  cost, 
than  they  are  now  conveyed ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  establishment  of  such 
lines  would  develop  commercial  activity  and  promote  the  general  interests,  of  the 
Empire  on  Pacific  waters.  It  is  not  necessary  to  abandon  the  old  postal  routes  in  order 
to  establish  the  new,  but  it  is  important  that  no  time  be  lost  in  initiating  a  service  so 

pregnant  with  possibilities.  #  #  .  . 

The  principle  of  growth  is  familiar  to  all  colonists,  it  is  one  m  which  they  all  have 
faith,  but  there  is  one  essential  preliminary — there  must  be  a  beginning  !  Seed  must  be 
sown !  If  it  be  not  practicable  at  once  to  place  on  the  two  routes  across  the  Pacific  weekly 
lines  of  steamers,  let  it  be  so  arranged  that  they  will  leave  at  wider  intervals.  If  we  can¬ 
not  have  fifty-two  departures  a  year  let  us  have  at  first  twenty-six.  Bather  begin  with 
a  service  of  first-class  steamships,  leaving  every  two  weeks,  than  none  at  all.  There  are 
those  in  this  room  who  can  well  remember  the  time  when  the  service  between  Europe 
and  America  was  confined  to  one  line  of  small  steamers,  leaving  once  a  fortnight.  We 
all  know  to  wffiat  gigantic  proportions  that  service  has  now  grown.  May  we  not 
confidently  look  to  similar  results  on  the  Pacific  ?  .  . 

Thus  by  means  of  improved  lines  of  postal  communication  across  the  Pacific  could 
the  Empire  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  by  Canada..  All  must  admit  it  to  be 
in  every  way  desirable  that  commercial  and  other  relations  of  intimacy  should  spring  up 
between  the  great  Colonies  now  represented  in  this  room.  The  establishment  of  a  direct 
postal  service,  such  as  suggested,  would  plant  the  germs  of  a  commerce,  which  in  a  few 
years  may  develop  into  a  magnitude  now  little  dreamed  of.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
the  people  of  Canada  would  hail  with  great  satisfaction  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  Australiasan  Colonies  in  an  effort 
to  call  into  existence  a  new  field  for  commercial  enterprise,  an  effort  which  is  well 
calculated  to  strengthen  British  interests  and  establish  British  predominance  on  the 
Pacific.  The  question  is  a  practical  one  of  common  concern  to  all,  and  I  feel  warranted 
in  saying  that  although  Canada  has  already,  from  her  own  unaided  resources,  sunk  an 
enormous  amount  in  rendering  the  new  Imperial  postal  services  possible,  she  will  be 
prepared,  as  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  will  explain  to  you,  still  further  to  render 
substantial  aid. 

The  PBESIDENT.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  as  regards  the  fine  from  Vancouver 
to  China,  it  was  first  proposed  to  establish  a  three-weekly  service  each  way,  for  an 
annual  subsidy  of  100, 000 £.  ? 

Sir  ALEX  AN  DEB  CAMPBELL.  Yes,  in  cruisers  built  under  the  direction  of 
the  Admiralty. 
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The  PRESIDENT,  In  all  cases  the  Canadian  Government  have  been  prepared 
to  meet  that  point  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  In  all  cases. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  there  was  a  question  of  substituting  a  fortnightly 
service  upon  the  same  terms  for  100,000/.,  the  contract  to  be  for  ten  years  from  May 
next. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT.  And  then  from  May,  1887,  to  April,  1888,  to  perform  a 
provisional  monthly  service  for  a  subsidy  of  60,000/. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Of  which  the  Canadian  Government  were 
ready  to  contribute  one-fourth,  I  think  1 

The  PRESIDENT.  Not  of  the  60,000/. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  think  so  ;  however,  I  may  be  wrong. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  put  to  us  so.  I  think  it  was  put 
to  us  that  the  60,000/,  was  the  subsidy  that  we  were  asked  for.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  Canadian  Government  would  be  prepared  to  contribute  even  towards  this  subsidy  of 

60,000/. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

The  PRESIDENT.  And  upon  communication  with  the  Canadian  Government 
they  declined  at  last  to  do  so  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  think  that  there  is  an  inaccuracy  there. 
They  declined  to  contribute  towards  the  100,000/.,  but,  finding  that  there  was  a 
hesitation  here,  they  agreed  to  contribute  towards  the  smaller  proportion  for  the 
monthly  service. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  may  be  cleared  up.  I  think  that  at  first  there  was  a 
refusal  to  contribute  even  to  the  60,000/.,  but  that  afterwards,  and  now,  the  proposition 
before  the  Imperial  Government  is  that  the  Canadian  Government  should  contribute 
15,000/.  of  the  60,000/.,  leaving  45,000/. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  but  we  always  refused 
to  contribute  towards  the  100,000/.,  because  we  thought  that  we  had  contributed  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  what  had  cost  us  25,000,000/.,  to  the  whole  system  ;  and 
therefore,  we  naturally  declined  contributing  any  more.  Afterwards,  when  we  found 
there  was  a  difficulty  about  it,  rather  than  see  the  thing  drop  through,  we  resolved  that 
we  would  contribute  to  this  service. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  as  regards  the  line  to  China  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Yes,  I  believe  so,  subject  to  correction,  not 
having  seen  any  of  the  papers. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Sandford  Flemings  observations  would  apply  to  the 
general  utility,  either  of  the  line  to  China  or  of  the  line  to  Australia. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Yes ;  it  stands  thus,  I  believe,  now.  My 
communication  is  simply  a  telegram  from  Sir  John  Macdonald,  that  the  Canadian 
Government  would  contribute  substantially  (without  naming  a  sum)  towards  a  service 
to  Australia,  and  would  contribute  15,000/.  of  the  60,000/.  which  would  be  necessary  to 
pay  for  a  monthly  service  from  Victoria  to  China. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Would  they  contribute  anything  to  a  service  to 
Australia  ? 

(277a)  2  C 
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Sir  ALEXANDER,  CAMPBELL.  Yes  ;  the  amount  has  not  been  mentioned  but 
they  would  contribute  a  substantial  amount  towards  the  Australian  service. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  understood  that  there  was  some  possibility  of  the 
Dominion  Government  contributing  to  the  Pacific  Steam  Service,  and  in  March  I 
telegraphed  to  know  whether  the  Canadian  Government  were  willing  to  contribute,  and 
the  answer  was  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  do  so ;  and  subsequently  they  signified 
their  readiness  to  contribute  15,000/. 

Sir  ALEXANDER,  CAMPBELL.  According  to  me  that  is  a  mistake.  The 
telegram  was  a  refusal  to  contribute  to  the  100,000/.  We  so  understood  it. 

Mr.  EAIKES.  Shall  we  have  any  more  definite  form  of  proposal  for  a  postal 
service  to  Australia,  vid  the  Canadian  Pacific  ? 


Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  thought  you  had  had  it,  but  I  will  take  care 
that  you  shall  have  it. 


Mr.  RAIKES.  I  am  extremely  interested  by  it,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  A  paper  has  been  given  to  me  this  morning 
which  speaks  of  the  tender  having  been  made. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  60,000/.  was  actually  mentioned  in  the  telegram. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  am  wrong  then ;  but  I  had  supposed  that 
the  refusal  related  wholly  fo  the  100,000/. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  Would  you  read  that  paper  that  you  were  speaking  of? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  It  is  suggested  how  the  necessary  amounts 
might  be  divided  between  the  Imperial  Government,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
Canada.  “  Imperial  Government,  (a.)  Armed  Cruiser  Fund. — The  five  vessels  would, 
on  account  of  their  speed  and  construction,  be  entitled  to  the  same  arrangement  which 
exists  with  the  Cunard  and  White  Star  Companies.  (6.)  Post  Office. — The  cost  of 
conveying  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Mails  between  London  and  San  Francisco, 
for  the  present  monthly  American  service  amounted,  it  is  understood,  in  the  year  1885-6 
to  16,609/.  It  is  proposed  to  include  fortnightly  delivery  of  the  mails  at  Fiji.”  Of 
course  it  is  a  puzzle  to  us  why  that  should  be  paid  for  a  service  going  through  the 
United  States,  when  we  can  give  just  as  good  a  service  going  through  our  own  country. 
Then  the  paper  goes  on — “  New  Zealand.  In  1885,  the  cost  to  New  Zealand  of  the 
Pacific  monthly  service  was  stated  by  the  Postmaster- General  of  the  Colony  to  be  as 
follows  : — 

£  s.  d. 


Subsidy 

Bonus  to  Contractors 
Light  Dues  . , 
Inter-provincial  Agents,  &c. 


29,798  0  4 

3,030  6  8 

663  0  0 

6,796  8  1 


Total 


40,287  15  1 


ft  is  thought  thaf  under  the  proposed  Canadian  service,  New  Zealand  will  secure  a 
fortnightly  mail  delivery  at  less  cost  than  is  at  present  paid  for  a  disjoined  pnonthly 
service,  including  a  subsidy  of  5,000/.  (or  whatever  smaller  amount  may  be  desirable) 
for  the  branch  service  between  Auckland  and  Suva,  Fiji.  The  amount  at  present  paid 
for  this  monthly  line  appears  to  be  1,690/.  per  annum.”  It  is  a  long  paper  going  on  in 
that  way. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  any  objection  to  our  having  that  printed  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  You  can  have  it. 

.  '  i  <  t  F  *  *  ■  .  /  m  * 

The  PRESIDENT,  I  suppose  that  the  proposition  has  not  been  made  formally  to 
New  Zealand? 

£  ?  r  r  *  •->  /•vt*  *•*''  f 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  Australian  Colonies  would  like  to  know  about 
the  Canadian  Pacific  route  as  a  passenger  route  in  the  winter  time. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  It  is  a  very  good  passenger  route  in  the  winter 

time.  You  hear  stories,  of  course,  of  delays  by  snow,  but  they  are  not  serious  delays. 

There  has  been  a  dela}  this  winter  at  Monckton,  near  Halifax,  of  three  or  four  days  ; 

but  generally  speaking  there  is  less  snow  on  the  great  distances  across  the  Canadian 

Pacific  than  there  is  near  our  own  home,  Halifax  and  Ottawa. 

'  * 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  What  is  the  extreme  of  cold  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  The  average  cold  is  not  very  great.  They  go 
in  good  covered  cars,  and  they  have  stoves  in  the  cars  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
They  would  experience  no  hardship  whatever  ;  they  would  go  as  comfortably  as  we  sit 
in  this  room. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  You  do  not  feel  the  cold  while  in  the  cars. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Not  in  the  least.  You  might  occasionally 
have  a  day  with  40°  or  44°  or  46°  outside,  but  only  now  and  then. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  But  you  can  pass  over  in  mid- winter  inside  the 
cars  in  a  temperature  of  60°  ;  and  in  summer  the  heat  is  certainly  not  so  great  as  the 
heat  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  it  is  pretty  warm;  you  can,  while  travelling,  not  only  have 
your  dinner  and  breakfast  in  the  most  comfortable  way,  but  you  can  have  your  bath  if 
you  please. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Fleming  and  I — at  least,  I  beg  his  pardon 
— I  have  lived  in  Canada  for  the  last  60  years,  and  we  do  not  look  as  though  we  had 
suffered  from  cold. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  Passengers  are  much  more  likely  to  suffer  from  heat  in 
the  carriages. 

The  PRESIDENT.  This  is  certainly  a  very  important  paper,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  also  to  the  delegates  from  Australia,  because  it  goes  into  the  advantages 
that  they  would  reap  from  this  line.  We  had  better  have  it  printed,  and  then 
perhaps,  Sir  Alexander,  you  would  be  ready  to  undergo  a  little  cross-examination  at 
the  hands  of  any  of  the  delegates. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so.  Speaking 
with  deference  to  everybody,  I  believe  that  the  advantages  of  the  route  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  all  those  things  that  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  alludes  to,  are 
not  fairly  understood.  You  think  that  the  climate  is  very  much  more  severe,  and  that 
the  distances  are  very  much  more  laborious  than  is  really  the  case. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  What  is  the'total  length  of  the  line  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  The  length  of  the  whole  line  from  Halifax  to 

the  Pacific  coast  is  about  4,000  miles. 

'  * 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Is  it  true  that  as  between  the  Canadiarl  Pacific  line 
and  the  United  States  line  less  snow  falls  in  the  northern  latitude  than  in  the  southern 
latitude  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  It  is  so,  and  here  is  very  strong  evidence  of  it, 
that  cattle  can  remain  out  all  the  winter  in  Canada,  and  they  cannot  remain  out  in  the 
northern  States,  which  are  south  of  us.  Large  herds  of  cattle  remain  out  the  whole 
winter,  and  get  their  food  by  scraping  the  snow  from  the  grass. 

2  C  2 
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Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  When  the  reason  is  given  the  fact  is  easily 
understood.  The  altitude  of  the  country  is  very  much  greater  in  the  States  than  with 
us  ;  we  are  at  a  lower  level. 

After  a  short  adjournment, 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  second  question  was  the  question  of  Postal  Union,  and, 
as  I  said  before,  I  believe  this  paper,  containing  a  brief  account  of  the  position  of  the 
British  Colonies  with  regard  to  the  Postal  Union,  has  been  distributed.  It  would  seem, 
from  the  statement  on  pages  7  and  8,  that  the  main  difficulty  arises  in  respect  of  the 
vote.  It  appears  that  at  the  Lisbon  Congress  there  were  some  representatives  of  the 
Colonies  of  Australasia,  and  “  The  first  point  stipulated  by  the  Colonies,  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  status  quo  in  regard  to  sea  rates  and  postage  till  after  the  next  Congress, 
was  settled  without  difficulty,  for,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  British  delegates 
succeeded  in  inducing  those  of  Germany  to  withdraw  the  somewhat  unreasonable 
demand  which  had  been  preferred.  But  on  the  question  of  votes  there  was  strong 
opposition  to  the  demand  of  the  Colonies.  Great  Britain  had  herself  preferred  a 
demand  for  a  more  adequate  representation  of  the  Empire  than  at  present  exists  ;  ”  and 
it  appears  that  afterwards  “  the  Imperial  Government,  with  the  consent  of  the  Union 
at  large,  ceded  to  Canada  the  vote  obtained  for  the  Colonies  generally,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  Colonies  in  the  Union  to  be  represented  by  the  Mother  Country  with  one  common 
voice.  By  1885  the  mass  of  colonial  territory  thus  included  in  one  representation  with 
the  Mother  Country  was  enormously  increased,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  British  Colonies 
ought  to  be  represented  separately.  The  result  of  the  discussion  of  this  question  at 
Lisbon  was  an  offer  from  the  assembled  delegates  of  one  vote  for  the  whole  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  and  one  for  the  whole  of  the  Colonies  now  without  a  vote, 
including  the  Cape  and  Natal,  and  contingent  upon  those  Colonies  entering  the  Union. 
Feeling  that  it  was  perfectly  certain  no  greater  concession  than  this  would  at  any  time 
be  offered,  the  British  Delegates  recommended  that  this  offer  should  be  pressed  upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  Colonies  concerned,  and  this  was  done.  Up  till  the  present  time 
the  Cape  Colony  has  declined  to  waive  the  demand  for  a  separate  vote,  but  it .  has  also 
been  anxious  to  await  the  result  of  its  newly-established  Parcel  Post  before  incurring 
fresh  postal  risks  ;  and  Natal  will  not  join  unless  the  Cape  joins.  The  Australasian 
Colonies,  equally  with  the  South  African,  have  remained  steadily  disinclined  to  enter 
the  Union  without  separate  votes  ;  but  there  are  two  important  circumstances  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date  which  point  to  the  probability  that  this  difficulty  may  even¬ 
tually  be  overcome.  The  one  is  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Council — an  event 
which  exemplifies  the  possibility  of  merging  individual  interests  in  a  common  interest. 
The  other  is  the  united  action  taken  by  the  Colonies  for  the  establishment  of  a  packet 
service  on  a  basis  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  present  services.”  Then,  referring 
in  paragraph  38  to  this  proposed  establishment  of  a  packet  service,  it  is  pointed,  out 
that  “  the  principle  of  this  scheme,  emanating  from  the  Colonies  themselves,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  universal  Postal  Union ;  and  if  the 
project  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  it  can  scarcely  be  long  before  the  Governments 
of  the  several  Colonies  elect  to  give  their  people  the  full  benefit  of  the  modern  system 
by  entering  the  Union.” 

Now  the  first  question  which  I  should  propose  for  discussion  is  whether  there 
is  any  alteration  in  the  view  of  the  delegates  of  South  Africa  and  Australia  as  to 
the  necessity  of  their  being  represented  more  largely  in  the  Postal  Congress.  Perhaps 
the  delegates  from  New  South  Wales  would  tell  us  what  their  position  is. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  As  far  as  I  understand- our  position  at  the  present 
moment,  it  is  this.  Very  recently  there  was  a  Conference  in  Melbourne,  and  the 
Representatives  of  the  different  Colonial  Governments  had  to  consider,  among  other 
questions,  that  of  the  postal  contract  about  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  they 
came  to  this  resolution,  which  I  will  read. 

The  PRESIDENT.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ? 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  The  Conference  was  held  very  lately ;  it  was  in  November 
or  December  of  last  year.  It  represents  the  present  feeling. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  They  came  to  this  resolution,  “  That  the  Postal  Union 
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proposals  be  not  considered  at  present.”  It  is  believed  that  this  decision  was  arrived 
at  in  consequence  of  only  three  Colonies  being  represented  at  this  Conference  upon 
the  question  affecting  all  the  Colonies.  That  is  a  memorandum  of  Mr.  Suttor,  the 
late  Postmaster- General  of  New  South  Wales. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  That  is  not  my  recollection  of  the  Conference  at  all. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Nor  is  it  mine. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  decision  does  not  carry  much  weight  if  it  was  only 
based  on  the  ground  that  the  Colonies  were  not  sufficiently  represented. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  This  was  not  a  Conference  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  but  rather  a  meeting  to  exchange  views. 

Sir  J OHN  DOWNER.  Yes  ;  it  was  rather  a  meeting  than  a  Conference. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  It  was  under  those  circumstances  that  I  wished  the 
Colony  not  to  send  Representatives,  but  rather  to  question  the  Representatives  of  the 
other  Colonies  as  to  their  views.  I,  as  the  head  of  the  Government  at  that  time,  asked 
my  friend  the  Postmaster-General  to  meet  the  other  members  of  the  Conference. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  think  it  was  an  unofficial  Conference.  It  was  a  Con¬ 
ference  composed  of  the  Ministers  of  Departments. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  was  a  Departmental  Conference. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  was  in  the  Department  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  but 
the  wife  of  the  Postmaster-General  was  taken  suddenly  ill  at  the  last  moment,  and  I 
went ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  resolution  then  arrived  at  was  arrived  at  by  the  two 
Postmasters-General,  who  were  present  without  consulting  their  Governments.  That 
was  my  impression  at  the  time ;  and  I  understood  the  conclusion  then  arrived  at  to 
be  the  opinions  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  I  did  not 
understand  that  it  was  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  other  Colonies  not  being  repre¬ 
sented,  but  I  understood  generally  that  it  was  their  feeling,  that  it  being  very  im¬ 
probable  that  they  would  obtain  the  degree  of  representation  which  they,  I  will  not 
say  were  entitled  to,  but  which  they  thought  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  their 
rights  being  properly  preserved,  thinking  that  under  the  circumstances  they  had  not  a 
great  deal  to  gain  by  it,  but  that  they  had  a  good  deal  to  lose,  it  was  inexpedient 
at  all  events  at  the  present  time,  to  further  consider  the  question. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  like  to  ask  two  questions  upon  that.  First,  did  they 
come  to  any  conclusion  at  all  as  to  the  amount  of  representation  which  would  be 
sufficient,  assuming  that  each  Colony  was  not  to  have  a  separate  vote  ? 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  No,  they  did  not. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  find  that  the  Conference  was  held  in  November  of 
last  year.  At  all  events,  the  question  was  not  dealt  with  at  that  time  ;  you  declined 
to  deal  with  it,  I  think  ? 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  We  thought  we  dealt  with  it,  although  we  expressed  our 
selves  in  the  form  in  which  the  decision  appears. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Was  the  question,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  raised  and  discussed  ? 

Sir  J  OHN  DOWNER.  Yes,  it  was  raised  and  discussed: 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  have  a  specific  Memorandum  on  the  subject  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  Victoria,  who  was  present ;  and  his  statement  of  the  resolution  is  :  That  at 
present  the  Postal  Union  be  not  entered. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  What  I  want  to  get  for  the  information  of  the  other  Repre¬ 
sentatives  is  this:  Did  you  think  it  not  desirable  to  enter  the  Postal  Union  on  the 
grOufid  of  representation,  or  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  answer  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  As  stated  in  the  Memorandum  furnished  to  me,  it  was  upon  both 
grounds. 

Mr.  DOWNER.  It  was  upon  both  grounds. 

The  PRESIDENT  (to  Mr.  Decikin).  Have  you  got  that  Memorandum  to  which 
you  refer,  here  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  have  not  got  it  in  my  hand,  but  I  have  the  Memorandum  giving 
all  the  resolutions  arrived  at,  and  giving  the  reasons,  in  London.  It  covers  a  great  deal 
of  ground,  and  deals  chiefly  with  local  matters,  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be 
very  interesting. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  have  been  away  from  the  Colony  for  some  time,  but 
looking  through  the  papers,  and  knowing  what  took  place  before  I  left  the  Colony 
with  regard  to  this  question,  I  may  say  that  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  has 
always  been  willing  to  join  the  Postal  Union,  and  I  was  directed  some  three  years 
ago  to  make  enquiry  regarding  it.  Accordingly,  I  went  over  to  Paris,  and  saw 
the  permanent  head  of  the  Post  Office  there,  and  discussed  the  matter  very  fully  with 
that  gentleman ;  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  it  would  be  undesirable  lor  the 
Australian  Colonies  to  join  the  Postal  Union  unless  all  of  them  did  so,  because 
the  different  postmasters  throughout  the  Continental  cities,  and  elsewhere,  would  not 
in  fact  be  able  to  distinguish  between  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Victoria,  particularly  as  nearly  every  one  on  the  Continent  addressing  letters  to  the 
Australian  Colonies  invariably  puts  “  Australia  ”  at  the  bottom  of  the  envelope ; 
so  that  the  postmasters  would  hardly  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  Colonies 
which  were  in  the  Union  and  those  which  were  not. 

Then  again,  the  difficulty  existed  in  regard  to  the  voting  power  of  the  Colonies. 
We  have  always,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Postal  authorities  here,  con¬ 
tended  that  we  should  each  have  a  separate  vote  in  order  that  we  might  not  be 
overpowered  by  other  countries  imposing  conditions  upon  the  whole  of  the  Colonies, 
which  they  could  not  very  well  bear  with  regard  to  postage.  That  is  really  the  position  ; 
in  consequence  of  this  difficulty  of  voting.  We  have  not  been  able  to  join  the  Postal 
Union  in  the  first  place  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  voting,  and,  in  the  second 
the  Colonies  were  not  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  join.  I  believe  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  almost  stood  alone  in  that  regard  for  a  long  time.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  has  been  any  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  other  Colonies,  but  it  seems, 
at  all  events,  that  they  are  not  all  agreed  at  the  present  time  ;  and  it  would  never  do 
for  the  Colonies  to  go  into  the  Postal  Union  unless  they  all  joined.  I  believe  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  in  the  future  that  they  should  go  in,  particularly  with  reference 
to  having  a  5 d.  postage,  not  bound  to  go  down  to  2 \d.  All  the  charges  are  low, 
I  think. 

The  PRESIDENT.  There  is  a  note  as  regards  the  charges  on  page  9  of  this 
Appendix,  paper,  which  explains  all  the  rates  now  in  force  :  “  The  portions  of  the  British  Empire 
P'  to  which  correspondence  can  be  sent  for  the  fundamental  Union  rates  are  Canada, 

Newfoundland,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Cyprus,  and  Heligoland.  For  long  sea  service  the 
British  Post  Office  does  not  charge  the  full  2 \d.  allowed  by  the  Convention,  but  1  \d. 
only,  that  being  the  correct  equivalent  of  the  Union  sea  transit  rate  of  15  francs  a  kilo¬ 
gramme,  applicable  to  the  correspondence.  The  Colonies  to  which  correspondence  can 
be  sent  at  the  Union  rate  of  4 d.  the  half  ounce  are  the  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 
and  Honduras,  Bermuda,  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  West  African  Colonies,  Mauritius 
and  Seychelles.  The  portions  of  the  Empire  to  which  correspondence  is  chargeable  with 
the  special  rate  for  land  service  as  well  as  the  rate  for  long  sea  service,  namely,  in  all 
5  d.  the  half  ounce,  are  India,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
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Labuan.  The  Colonies  which  remain  outside  the  Union,  and  letters  for  which  are 
chargeable  at  the  rate  of  Gc7.  the  half  ounce,  are  the  Australian  Colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  New  Guinea,  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  British  Bechuanaland, 
St.  Helena,  and  Ascension.  The  natural  rates  of  postage  to  apply  to  these  remaining 
Colonies  on  entry  into  the  Union  would  be  5 d.  the  half  ounce  for  the  Australasian 
group  ”  (bearing  out  what  Sir  Saul  Samuel  has  just  said)  “  and  4 d.  the  half  ounce  for 
the  African  group.” 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  May  I  ask  what  the  rate  for  newspapers  would  be  ? 

Mr.  REA.  I  fancy  we  should  keep  them  at  Id ;  we  never  raise  the  rates  of 
postage. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  What  are  they  now  to  countries  within  the  Union  ? 

Mr.  REA.  To  India  they  are  1  \d.,  but  as  Australia  enjoys  a  Id.  rate  now  we 
should  probably  not  increase  it. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  danger  of  the  reduction  of  rate  is  not  an 
imaginary  danger,  because  the  German  Post  Office  gave  notice,  as  is  pointed  out  in 
paragraph  5  of  this  Memorandum,  that  they  would  propose  to  reduce  the  sea  transit 
rate. 

Mr.  REA.  That  cannot  take  place  for  four  years  yet. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  But  they  gave  notice  that  at  the  Congress  of  1884 
they  would  propose  it. 

Mr.  REA.  They  proposed  it  then,  but  they  withdrew  it  afterwards. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  That  is  one  difficulty  that  we  have  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  REA.  It  will  come  to  that  some  of  these  days,  no  doubt. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  They  would  be  able  to  out-vote  the  Colonies,  because  the 
members  of  the  Union  would  be  bound  by  the  vote  of  the  majority. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Quite  so.  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  some  of  the 
small  States,  all  of  which  have  a  vote  each  :  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Hayti,  Honduras, 
Montenegro,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  San  Domingo,  San  Salvador,  Servia,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela.  All  those  states  have  one  vote  each. 

Mr.  REA.  Yes  ;  they  are  independent  kingdoms  or  states. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  If  all  the  Australian  Colonies  with  a  revenue  of 
23,000,000^.,  as  compared  with  the  total  revenue  of  those  ten  states  (having  one  vote 
each)  of  7, 000,000/.  were  to  have  only  one  vote  between  them,  it  would  obviously  be  a 
very  unequal  representation. 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  I  may  say,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  representation  at 
the  Congress,  and  the  voting  power  of  the  different  states,  that  although  the  principle  is 
that  of  a  single  vote  for  each  state,  yet  when  it  comes  to  large  questions  such  as  this  of 
the  reduction  of  the  sea  transit  rate,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  very  great  respect  is 
always  paid  to  the  importance  of  the  countries  which  object  ;  and  having  taken  part  in 
the  Lisbon  Congress  myself,  I  may  say  that  I  found  that  this  proposal  which  Germany 
made,  and  in  which  she  was  supported  by  a  good  many  other  countries,  was  withdrawn 
in  deference  to  the  great  importance  of  countries,  such  as  England  and  France,  which 
objected.  Therefore,  although  the  abstract  principle  is  that  of  numerical  voting,  in 
practice  it  works  somewhat  differently ;  and  I  think  that  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  Still  I  suppose  they  might  force  it  through  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority  if  they  pleased,  although  they  might  be  reluctant  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  They  could  force  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  It  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  always  the  option  of  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  which 
although  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  difficult  step  to  take,  would  be  the  ultimate  resort  o f  any 
country  which  found  itself  overwhelmed  by  voting  power. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  What  is  the  procedure  for  withdrawing  from  the 
Union  ? 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  That  step  has  never  been  taken  yet. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  But  how  is  it  done  ? 

Mr.  REA,  It  is  done  through  the  diplomatic  channels. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  What  notice  is  required  ? 

Mr.  REA.  I  think  it  is  twelve  months.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  is  laid 
down. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  that  information. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  There  is  no  experience  of  it. 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  It  has  never  been  done. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  I  should  think  that  there  must  be  in  the  terms  of  the 
Union  something  to  provide  that  a  certain  notice  should  be  given. 

Mr.  REA.  I  dare  say  there  is.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  here. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  Is  not  the  system  of  representation  a  very  crude 
one  ?  Take  our  case.  The  Cape  Colony  is  a  Colony  of  very  great  extent.  On  our 
borders  we  have  two  republics — the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal — and  neither, 

I  would  say,  without  any  disrespect  to  those  countries,  of  the  same  importance  as  the 
old  settled  Cape  Colony.  If  this  Postal  Union  is  entered  into  under  the  existing  rules 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  would  each  have  a  vote,  and  we  have  none  ? 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  Yes,  I  think  the  system  of  representation  is  an  extremely 
crude  and  imperfect  one  ;  but  it  exists,  and  I  do  not  not  foresee  any  probability  of  its 
being  altered.  A  system  which  would  give  greater  weight  for  instance  to  countries 
like  England,  which  has  large  colonies,  and  is  connected  with  Canada  and  India, 
would  be  objected  to  by  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Union,  and  that  is  the  reason 
which  leads  them  to  abstain  from  according  to  Australia  more  than  one  vote  in  the 
aggregate.  They  think  that  it  would  give  England  such  enormous  weight  because  India 
and  Canada,  and  all  her  Colonies,  would  always  vote  with  her. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  She  ought  to  have  weight. 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  She  ought  to  have  weight,  but  there  is  the  system  as  it 
exists,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  its  being  altered. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  If  Cape  Colony  joined  the  Union,  and  the  smaller  South  African 
states,  such  as  the  Transvaal,  each  had  a  vote,  being  inland  states,  they  might  join  the 
inland  party  in  the  Postal  Union,  as  opposed  to  the  maritime  party.  The  Cape  Colony 
pays  about  80,000/.  a  year  for  oceanic  communication,  and  carries  all  letters  to  and  from 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  The  Transvaal  collects  all  the  postage  on  its 
side,  and  it  goes  into  its  own  pocket,  and  so  with  the  Orange  Free  State.  Of  course  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State  people  to  have  the  postage  as  low 
as  possible,  because  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ocean  steamship 
companies.  This  is  one  of  the  considerations  which  affects  Cape  Colony.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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The  PRESIDENT.  I  observe  that  by  article  22  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
each  contracting  party  has  the  right  of  withdrawing  from  the  Union  by  means  of  a 
notice,  given  one  year  in  advance  by  its  Government. 

Mr.  DODDS.  When  the  subject  was  considered  at  the  Postal  Conference, 
held  at  Sydney  in  the  year  1883,  the  Imperial  Government  advised  us  to  join  the 
Union  upon  a  certain  voting  power  being  given  to  us  ;  and  we  decided  to  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  the  then  Postmaster-General  of  England,  and  come  into  the 
arrangement.  Does  the  Imperial  Government  take  up  the  same  position  ? 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  it  could  now  do  so,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  prospect  of  that  being  acceded  to. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Practically,  then,  we  are  in  the  same  position  as  we  were  in  then. 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  Yes,  in  the  same  position. 

The  PRESIDENT.  So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  the  Dominion  Government 
came  in  in  the  year  L  8  7  8 ,  and  has  got  a  Colonial  vote. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  REA.  And  India  has  a  separate  vote. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  think  we  had  a  vote  at  the  time  that  we 
came  in. 

Mr.  REA.  You  had. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Dominion  Government  demanded  a  vote,  and  was  so 
earnest  in  its  demand  that  the  Imperial  Government  ceded  to  it  the  vote  obtained  by 
the  Colonies  generally. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER,  The  view  that  the  Colonists  take  is  that  so  far  from  having 
less  representation  than  the  various  kingdoms  of  Europe,  they  ought  to  have  more  repre¬ 
sentation,  because  so  far  as  postal  matters  are  concerned,  the  interests  of  the .  European 
countries  are  so  identical  and  so  united,  whilst  ours  are  not  necessarily  identical  I  do 
not  say  that  they  are  different.  So  far  as  England  and  any  particular  European 
country  are  concerned,  the  interests  are  mutual,  but  when  we  come  to  the  relation  of 
one  country  to  another,  the  relation  of  Australia  to  European  countries  is  not  at  all  so 
mutual  as  the  relation  of  those  countries  between  themselves  ;  and  the  feeling  that  I 
have  is  that  even  if  we  had  a  vote  for  each  of  the  Colonies,  even  then  we  should  scarcely 

be  sufficiently  represented. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  have  great  faith  that  you  would  do  pretty  well  if  you  each 
had  a  vote.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  feeling  is  unanimous  as  regards  the  Representatives 
both  of  South  Africa  and  of  Australia,  that  there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  willing  to 
join  the  Postal  Union  until  they  have  a  fair  representation  (hear,  hear),  and  that  they 
do  not  consider  that  their  representation  by  one  vote  for  all  the  Colonies  is  sufficient. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Is  there  any  chance  of  more  than  one  vote  being 
given  to  the  Australian  Colonies  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  gather  from  Mr.  Blackwood  that  there  is  no  approach  on 
the  other  side.  Supposing  that  there  was  sufficient  representation  given,  say  a  vote  jor 
each  Colony,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Representatives  of  the  Colonies  which 
are  now  out  of  the  Union  system,  which  are,  roughly  speaking,  Australia  and  the  Cape, 
would  be  inclined  to  come  into  the  Postal  Union  ;  or  is  there  any  financial  objection 
to  it  beyond  the  voting  objection?  It  might  be  useful  to  my  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  the  Postmaster  -  General,  if  some  of  the  Representatives  would  state 
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the  views  of  their  Governments  upon  that  point.  We  will  assume  that  you  each  have 
a  vote. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  think  we  would  come  in. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  I  have  one  word  to  add  to  what  I  have  already 
said  with  regard  to  Cape  Colony  ;  that  even  if  we  were  granted  proper  representation,  I 
have  still  strong  objections  on  financial  grounds. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Would  you  mind  amplifying  that  to  a  certain  extent  ? 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  In  any  case,  under  any  circumstances,  if  we  enter 
the  Postal  Union  we  must  suffer  ,  a  loss  in  our  postal  revenue.  The  highest  rate,  as  I 
understand  from  this  paper,  that  would  be  charged  under  any  circumstances,  is  4(7. 

Mr.  REA.  You  could  charge  5 d.  We  have  adopted  the  4 cl.  rate  in  all  analogous 
cases. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  The  note  on  page  9  says  :  “  The  natural  rates  of 
postage  to  apply  to  these  remaining  Colonies,  on  entry  into  the  Union,  would  be  5 cl. 
the  half-ounce  for  the  Australasian  group  and  4(7.  the  half-ounce  for  the  African  group. 
As  that  would  be  an  immediate  loss  of  revenue  to  us,  and  possibly  the  loss  hereafter 
may  be  greater  still  by  the  amount  of  postage  being  reduced  below  4 (7.,  as  it  might  be 
by  arrangement  amongst  the  parties  to  the  Postal  Union,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
that  the  Cape  Government  is  prepared  to  suffer  that  loss  of  revenue,  considering  the 
enormous  expenditure  upon  its  postal  service  at  present  ;  and  even  if  I  were  prepared 
to  do  so,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  proposal  would  be  carried  through  the  Cape 
Parliament  based  upon  any  arrangement  by  which  the  revenue  suffered. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  I  understand  Sir  John  Downer  to  take  rather  a  different  view. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Of  course  I  speak  for  my  own  Colony  ;  but  I  was  a  member 
of  this  Postal  Conference,  and  had  the  advantage  of  learning  what  the  views  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  were ;  and  I  fancy  that  Colonies  that  were  parties  to  that 
Postal  Conference  would  probably  join  the  Postal  Union  were  the  representation 
granted  which  they  asked  for. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  I  understand  to  be  the  view  also  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  think  there  would  be  a  little  scrutiny  of  present  rates,  but 
probably  by  the  time  the  Postal  Union  grants  the  concession  asked  for,  the  Colony 
would  be  quite  willing  to  face  the  loss  that  would  result. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  On  the  condemns  that  were  offered  at  the  Postal 
Convention  at  Lisbon,  that  the  existing  rates  for  the  sea  service  should  not  be  reduced, 
I  think  Queensland  would  have  no  objection,  provided  that  there  were  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Tasmania  has  already  agreed  to  it  in  the  Conference  of  1883. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  am  rather  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  passage 
in  the  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  British  delegates,  which  refers  to  this  question  of 
representation,  on  page  2  ;  “  Upon  fresh  representations,  and  under  new  circumstances, 
the  Lisbon  Conference  has  decided  to  concede  to  the  United  Kingdom  an  additional 
vote  for  the  whole  of  the  unrepresented  Colonies,  including  any  outside  Australasia, 
which  may  yet  enter  the  Union,  and  conditionally  upon  the  entry  of  the  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal.”  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  that  means  that  where  Canada  is  to  have  a 
vote,  Australasia  is  to  have  a  vote,  and  South  Africa  in  connection  with  the  other 
unrepresented  Colonies  is  also  to  have  a  vote  ? 


The  PRESIDENT,  Yes,  that  was  really  the  case ;  that  at  that  time  the 
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Australasian  C  olonies  were  offered  one  vote,  and  the  Cape  and  Natal  were  offered  one 
vote. 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  With  regard  to  Natal,  there  is  a  disposition  not  to  be  shut  out 
of  the  comity  of  the  other  Colonies  if  we  can  arrange  with  the  Cape  Colony.  We 
recognise  the  very  great  advantage  of  acting  in  concert  with  the  rest  of  the  Colonies  of 
the  Empire,  and  we  also  think  it  of  importance  that  there  should  be  a  cheap  postal 
rate  ;  and  the  disposition  would  be  rather  to  entertain  with  some  degree  of  favour  any 
proposal  which  the  larger  and  senior  colony  of  Cape  Colony  would  be  prepared  to  make 
upon  this  question. 

Mr.  FORREST.  The  Government  of  Western  Australia  are  very  anxious  to  join 
the  Postal  Union,  provided  that  there  is  sufficient  representation  ;  and  I  have  been 
instructed  to  say  that  we  are  not  only  prepared  but  very  anxious  to  join  the  Postal 

Union. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Would  you,  for  my  information,  Mr.  Blackwood,  state  how, 
supposing  that  the  postal  rate  of  the  Colony  is  now  at  4 d.,  it  can,  without  the  assent 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Postal  Union,  raise  or  lower  its  own  rate  ? 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  It  can  raise  it  within  certain  limits;  for  instance,  up  to 
5 d.,  and  lower  it  down  to  2 \d. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  it  can  do  quite  irrespective  of  any  voting? 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  Quite  so. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  has  reference  to  what  Sir  Thomas  Upington  said  just 
now, — that  there  would  be  a  loss  upon  a  4 d.  rate.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  would 
not  be  a  loss  upon  5cl.,  but  you  would  have  the  power  of  raising  up  to  5 d.  without  the 
assent  of  the  other  members  of  the  Conference  ? 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  Yes, 

.Mr.  HOFMEYR,.  There  is  another  point.  Supposing  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  were 
to  join  the  Postal  Union,  and  an  additional  vote  to  be  given  for  all  the  unrepresented 
Colonies  outside  Australasia  and  Canada  which  entered  the  Union,  how  is  that  vote  to 
be  exercised  ?  How  is  the  representative  to  be  appointed  ? 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  The  vote  is  exercised  through  its  Post  Office,  either  by 
letter  to  the  International  Bureau,  or  on  the  occasion  of  a  Congress,  by  means  of  its 
representative. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  But  if  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  West  Indian  Colonies,  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  every  British  Colony  outside  Australasia  and  Canada,  would  be 
represented  by  one  vote,  how  is  the  vote  to  be  exercised  in  such  a  case  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  .  It  is  hardly  worth  while  discussing  that,  because  it  is 
assumed  thaA  the  Colonies  will  not  come  in  to  the  Postal  Union  unless  they  have 
separate  votes.  The  question  will  not  arise  as  between  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Natal, 
or  as  between  the  Falkland  Islands  and  the  Cape. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  It  may  be  as  well  to  face  the  probability  or  even  the  possibility. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  understand  that  both  as  regards  the  possibility  and  the 
probability,  the  Colonies  are  as  “  fixed  as  the  Monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill,”  that  they 
will  not  enter  the  Postal  Union  unless  sufficient  representation  is  given  to  them. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Mr.  Blackwood  said  that  each  country  in  the  Union 
could,  without  the  consent  of  other  countries,  raise  or  reduce  its  own  rates  within  certain 
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limits.  I  understand  that  it  can  do  that  entirely  irrespectively  of  the  rates  to  that 
country  from  any  other  country. 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  Yes,  that  is  so. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GBIFFITH.  But  that  the  other  countries  sending  to  it  charge 
what  they  please  ? 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  Yes,  between  2 \d.  and  5 cl. 

The  PRESIDENT.  There  seems  gentlemen,  to  be  a  general  assent  to  two 
propositions:  first,  that  unless  there  is  sufficient  representation  given  to  them  the 
Colonies  that  are  now  outside  the  Postal  Union  will  not  join ;  but  secondly  that .  it 
proper  representation  was  given,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  ot  the  Colonies 
to  become  members  of  the  Postal  Union.  {Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  understand  the 
Cape  to  object  generally,  since  they  get  better  rates. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  I  should  not  be  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  the 
difference  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  postage  from  6cl  to  5d.  would  stop  the 
Cape  from  entering  the  Postal  Union. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  put  it  generally  that  the  statement  that  there  is  a  general 
disposition  to  join  the  Union  fairly  conveys  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  There  is  no  indisposition. 

The  Earl  of  ONSLOW.  How  do  the  French  Colonies  vote  ? 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  They  are  represented  by  the  officer  who  represents  the 
French  Post  Office. 

The  Earl  of  ONSLOW.  They  give  them  two  votes,  one  for  France  and  one  for 
the  Colonies  ? 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  In  1883  there  was  a  meeting  in  Sydney  of  the  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  the  Colonies,  and  they  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  joining  the  Union ; 
but  I  think  they  were  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Post  Office,  who  desired 
that  they  should  not  join  unless  they  had  a  larger  number  of  votes,  and  not  one  vote 
only  for  all  the  Colonies. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  turn  to  the  third  head  of  this  subject, 
and  that  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Australian  mail  question.  I  ventured .  to  state 
at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  that  I  felt  some  difficulty  as  to  how  far  this  matter 
could  be  brought  under  general  discussion  by  the  Conference  ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
question  affecting  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  Colonies  themselves  who  are 
interested,  but  I  am  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates,  and  I  should  be  glad 
either  to  hear  anything  upon  it  or  to  have  it  discussed.  Perhaps  Mr.  Raikes  would 
explain  what  our  position  is. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  I  confess  that  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  this  was  a  question 
which  could  be  very  well  discussed  by  the  Conference  as  a  Conference.  {Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  a  question  which  interests  three  particular  Colonies  which  are  at  present  conducting 
a  negotiation  with  and  through  the  Imperial  Post  Office  upon  this  question  with  certain 
English  steamship  companies.  It  is  connected  with  Hie .  general  question  of  Colonial 
postage,  because,  as  I  think  I  said  earlier  in  the  discussion,  it  would  have  rather  cut  away 
the  ground  for  any  discussion  of  the  question  of  Imperial  postage  if  the  three  principal 
Australian  Colonies  had,  with  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty  s  Government,  committed 
themselves  to  a  postal  contract  for  a  definite  term  of  years  before  this  Conference  met. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  views 

of  the  delegates  on  the  general  question  of  Colonial  postage  before  this  matter  was 

concluded,  and  that  I  have  had  the  great  advantage  of  doing  in  the  course  of  the 

discussion  to-day.  I  should  also  mention  that  a  point  arose  when  we  were  discussing 

the  general  question  as  to  the  consequence  of  certain  modifications  that  have  been  made 

in  the  proposed  contracts.  One  or  two  of  the  delegates,  representing  the  Australian 

Colonies  particularly  interested,  seemed  surprised  as  to  the  consequences  which  were,  in 

the  opinion  of  the  Department  here,  to  follow  from  certain  modifications  in  the  contract  ; 

and  I  think  that  Mr.  Rea  intimated  at  the  time  that  some  paper  should  !be  printed  for 

the  information  of  the  Australian  delegates  and  of  the  Conference  generally.  Therefore  See  p.  341. 

I  should  rather  deprecate  discussion  at  this  moment  upon  the  question.  ( Ilecti ,  hear .) 

If,  when  the  matter  is  more  fully  before  the  delegates,  anybody  should  like  to  bring  it 
up,  we  should  be  happy  to  afford  any  information  in  our  power. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  We  should  very  much  like  to  have  this  paper  very  soon, 
because  it  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  We  will  push  it  on  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  We  are  in  treaty  now,  and  we  might  come  to  terms  at 
any  moment,  and  this  puts  rather  a  new  complexion  upon  it. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  No  time  shall  be  lost  in  placing  before  the  delegates  this  infor¬ 
mation,  and  I  need  hardly  say  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  at  the  Post  Office  any 
gentleman  interested  in  this  matter. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  In  the  case  of  the  three  Colonies,  the  Governments  have 
telegraphed  to  the  Agents -General  to  say  that  they  present  a  courteous  remonstrance 
against  the  matter  being  discussed  in  the  Conference.  I  sent  a  copy  of  that  telegram 

to  you,  Sir. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  I  merely  wished  to  say  that  I  was  taken  entirely  by 
surprise  by  the  statement  by  Mr,  Rea  in  reference  to  the  expected  contribution  from 
the  three  principal  Colonies  on  a  portion,  and  only  on  a>  portion,  of  the  tenders  that 
have  been  sent  in.  That  was  the  first  that  I  had  ever  heard  of  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  There  is  one  other  paper  which  has  been  circulated  to  which  Appendix, 
I  referred  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  viz.,  the  paper  headed,  “Reduction  of  No.  25. 
Charges,  Italy.”  Perhaps  before  the  next  meeting  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
Australian  members  of  the  Conference  to  consider  that  paper,  and  to  see  whether  they 
are  in  a  position  to  undertake  that  the  proposed  reduction  shall  be  agreed  to  by  their 
respective  Governments . 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  What  is  the  reduction  to  be  ?  There  is  nothing  stated  here, 


Sir  JOHN  DOWNEPv.  There  is  no  reduction  made.  It  is  very  vague, 


The  PRESIDENT.  Perhaps  Mr.  Rea  could  give  us  some  information  upon  that 
point.  It  is  brought  before  the  Conference,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  upon  that  question. 


Mr.  REA.  This  is  merely  a  question  of  what  the  postage  should  be  between  Italy 
and  the  Continent  and  the  Australian  Colonies.  It  is  now  rather  high — it  is  1 0 d.  and 
8 d.  ;  and  the  Colonies  have  asked  for  a  considerable  reduction,  such  a  reduction  in  fact  as 
would  allow  the  Colonies  to  charge  not  more  than  6cZ.  W e  wrote  to  the  Italian  Government 
about  it,  and  they  said  they  were  quite  prepared  to  make  a  reduction  ;  but  that  they 
should  want  a  reciprocal  reduction  upon  letters  going  from  Italy  to  Australia  ;  and  they 
asked  what  reduction  the  Colonies  on  their  side  would  make.  Then  we  explained  what 
the  charges  are.  For  letters  addressed  to  Italy  the  Australian  Colonies  now  receive  1 5  cen¬ 
times  per  single  letter  (that  is  l^d.) ;  and  for  the  sea  postage  they  receive  1  franc  20  cen¬ 
times  (that  is  about  4 d.  a  letter) ;  therefore  they  practically  get  nearly  6d.  a  letter.  Italy 
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says,  “  What  reduction  will  you  make  in  return  for  the  one  you  demand  ?  Will  you 
take  less  than  the  1  franc  20  centimes  for  your  sea  rate,  for  instance  V'  The  letters 
are  carried  from  Brindisi  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s  steamers  as  far  as 
Colombo,  and  they  are  carried  on  by  your  own  steamers  to  Melbourne. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  What  is  the  postage  charge  from  Italy  to  Australia  ? 

Mr.  REA.  7jd.,  I  think.  They  naturally  want  to  reduce  their  rate,  as  you  want 
to  reduce  your  rate  ;  and  they  very  naturally  say,  “  We  will  reduce  our  rate  to  you,  if 
you  will  reduce  -yours  to  us.  For  example,  if  you  will  bring  your  rate  down  from  id.  to 
3d.,  and  your  inland  rate  to  Id.  instead  of  l^d.,  I  should  think  that  would  amply  satisfy 
them. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  What  would  be  the  charge  for  a  letter  from  Australia 
to  Italy  ? 

Mr.  REA.  It  is  now  7Jd.  or  8d.,  and  they  want  to  bring  that  down  to  6d. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  As  I  understand,  of  the  7\d.  rate  the  Italian 
Government  at  present  keeps  the  l^d. ,  and  gives  the  Australian  Government  the  6d. 
Is  that  done  with  regard  to  letters  going  both  ways  ? 

Mr.  REA.  I  can  only  speak  of  what  is  charged  in  Australia. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  How  much  does  the  Italian  Government  get  out  of  the 
7  id.  ? 

Mi\  REA.  They  get  l-|d.  per  letter  to  Italy,  and  3d.  for  a  letter  addressed 
to  Germany  or  other  places  through  Italy.  For  letters  from  Italy  I  do  not  know 
what  they  get.  They  collect  the  whole  postage  and  pay  you  nearly  6d. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  They  charge  about  8 d. 

Mr.  REA.  I  think  it  is  about  7\d.  or  8d. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  They  deliver  letters  from  Australia  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe  free  ? 

Mr.  REA.'  Yes,  and  you  give  them  3d.  for  that.  You  give  them  1-gd.  for  a 
letter  to  Italy  itself,  and  double  that  amount  for  letters  going  beyond  Italy. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Of  course,  the  reduction  ought  to  be  reciprocal. 
There  is  no  dispute  as  to  that. 

Mr.  REA.  That  seems  to  be  quite  fair.  Could  you  not  say  that  you  would  reduce 
the  sea  rate  to  a  franc  per  30  grammes  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  think  we  might  undertake  to  say  that  we  would 
make  the  rate  6d.  each  way,  and  divide  the  rate  in  what  might  be  considered  to  be  a  fair 
way.  Would  the  Italian  Government  still  insist  on  claiming  the  3d.,  two  sums  of  ljd. 
each  ? 

Mr.  REA.  I  do  not  know  what  they  would  do.  If  you  will  make  a  proposal  which 
we  can  send  on  to  them,  we  will  ascertain  that. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  The  Italian  Government  are  inclined  to  make  this 
concession,  provided  that  the  Australians  reciprocate  ? 

Mr.  REA.  Yes,  that  is  so. 

The  PRESIDENT.  As  regards  the  Italian  Government,  we  have  a  letter  in  this 
paper  in  which  they  distinctly  say  that  they  are  disposed  to  do  that  if  there  are  reciprocal 
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reductions  made.  But  the  first  question  before  the  Conference  is,  without  going  into 
figures,  whether  the  Australian  Colonies  are  inclined  to  make  a  reciprocal  reduction. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  Does  that  reciprocity  relate  only  to  letters  sent,  for  instance,  from 
Australia  to  Italy,  or  from  Italy  to  Australia,  or  does  it  relate  to  all  letters  sent  to 
Australia  through  Italy  ? 

Mr.  REA.  No.  Not  to  those  coming  in  the  English  mail.  This  question  does  not 
affect  the  English  mails.  That  is  a  separate  question. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  But  that  is  the  question  about  which  we  are  most  interested. 

Mr.  REA.  That  may  be.  We  have  not  entered  into  that  question  at  all. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  This  is  a  very  minor  question. 

Mr.  REA.  It  is  a  very  minor  question,  but  it  is  nevertheless  one  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  Australian  Colonies. 

The  PRESIDENT.  And  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  bring  it  before  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  But  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  other  question. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  so. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  would  suggest  that  in  treating  with  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  it  would  be  better  to  treat  upon  both  questions  at  once.  We  might 
feel  some  considerable  amount  of  interest  in  getting  a  reduction  on  letters  from  Italy, 
and  the  one  might  be  used  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  other.  I  am  sure,  so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  they  would  consent 
to  any  fair  arrangement. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  that  all  that  can  be  settled  by  the  Conference  to-day 
is  that  there  is  an  inclination  to  make  a  reciprocal  reduction  even  upon  this  small  plan ; 
but  it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  have  the  larger  plan  considered,  and  of  course 
for  that  purpose  the  delegates  might  meet  together  and  consider  it,  and  also  the  Post 
Office  authorities. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  see  by  this  letter  that  the  Italian  Post  Office  requests 
the  English  Post  Office  to  submit  a  plan  for  redistribution.  Can  you  suggest  any 
plan,  Mr.  Rea  ? 

Mr.  REA.  I  have  suggested  that  you  should  reduce  both  your  land  and  sea  rates. 
If  you  would  reduce  your  sea  rate  and  also  your  territorial  rate  that  would  answer  the 
question  at  once. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  question  is  how  it  is  to  be  distributed.  The 
English  Post  Office  ask  us,  as  I  understand,  to  make  a  suggestion  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  REA.  It  is  your  postage,  and  therefore  the  suggestion  should  come  from 

you. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  It  would  apply  entirely  to  letters  between  Italy  and 
the  Continent  not  coming  to  England. 

Mr.  REA.  Yes. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Can  you  suggest  what  would  be  a  fair  distribution  ? 
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Mr.  REA.  You  now  get  about  6 d.  Supposing  that  you  took  off  1  \d.  of  that 
making  4 I  think  that  would,  bo  fair. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  And  that  they  should  take  off  1  d. 

Mr.  REA.  Yes.  I  think  if  you  made  the  rate  1  \d.  that  would  be  fan. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  It  has  been  very  industriously  circulated  that  the  postage 
charge  from  Germany  or  France  to  Australia  was  2^.  I  should  like  to  know  from  e 
Post  Office  whether  that  really  is  the  case.  I  believe  it  is  not  the  case,  but  still  it  has 
appeared  in  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton’s  letters,  and  also  in  the  newspapeis  that  it  is  an 
anomaly  that  exists,  that  while  we  charge  U.  here,  Germany  and  France  only  charge 
2 \d.  ;  is  that  so  ? 


Mr.  EEA.  No.  The  French  Charge  6d.  to  Australia,  the  same  as  we  do.  We 
made  a  treaty  with  them,  and  we  charge  the  same.  Germany  charges  rather  more  ; 
Germany  charges  by  the  Brindisi  route 


Mr.  EAIKES.  But  Germany  has  another  line  of  steamers  ? 

Mr  EEA.  The  same  line  of  steamers  starts  from  Bremen,  and  they  take  letters 
from  Bremen  for  2 ±d.  That  is  your  old  Southampton  route  over  again. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  understand  that  that  is  only  from  Bremen. 


Mr.  EEA.  Only  from  Bremen.  The  letters  thus  go  all  the  way  by  sea.  The 
Germans  charge  60  pfennig. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  They  could  not  send  a  letter  by  way  of  Brindisi  for  2 \d. 


Mr.  EEA.  No. 

The  Earl  of  ONSLOW.  That  is  all  shown  in  that  table  of  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton's. 

Mr.  EEA.  We  have  corrected  that  table  :  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  made  a  mistake, 
and  then  he  begged  to  correct  it. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  know  that  the  Postmaster- General  has  always  had  a  very 
strong  view  on  the  subject  of  the  transit  rates,  and  he  has  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  question  of  the  charges  for  the  letters  to  and  from  Italy  should  be  dealt  with  at  the 
same  time.  Supposing  that  an  offer  were  made  to  the  Italian  Government  to  charge 
6<i,  not  asking  them  to  reduce  anything  upon  their  l\d.  charge,  but  to  make  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  transit  rate  for  through  letters,  reducing  the  rate  to  fact., 
giving  them  the  full  benefit  of  all  that  they  get  now  ? 

Mr.  EAIKES.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  useful  way  of  approaching  the 
subject.  People  like  very  much  to  get  something  for  anything  that  they  give. 

Mr.  EEA.  It  must  be  held  over  until  we  can  approach  them  upon  the  whole 
subject. 

The  PEESIDENT.  I  should  hope  that  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  would  be  able  to  meet  at  some  time  amongst  themselves  and  see  whether  any 
proposal  can  be  made. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  would  probably  need  a  reference,  because  it  is  a  matter  upon 
which  not  only  the  three  Colonies,  but  all  the  Colonies,  would  need  to  join,  so  t  at  it 
there  is  to  be  much  negotiation  it  cquld  be  better  done  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  on  the  other  side. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  Then  we  content  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  the  Colonies 
are  willing  to  make  a  reciprocal  reduction,  the  sums  to  be  decided  afterwards. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  all  communicate  with 
our  Governments  to  that  effect,  so  that  they  may  consider  the  matter,  and  it  could  very 
soon  be  settled  by  telegram. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  that  settles  the  postal  question,  barring  the  considera-  Appendix, 
tion  of  Mr.  Henniker  Heatons  paper  when  it  comes  in.  We  shall  proceed  to  ^°g^7, 
consider  the  question  of  telegraphic  communication  to-morrow.  I  have  had  several 
communications  from  gentlemen  who  are  very  desirous  of  stating  their  views  to  the 
Conference  upon  different  lines  of  telegraphs.  For  instance,  Mr.  Pender  will  be  very 
glad  to  come;  and  Mr.  Einch-Hatton,  as  regards  a  cable  between  Vancouver  and 
Australia.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  wishes  of  the  delegates  are  upon  that  point ; 
whether  they  would  wish  to  hear  a  person  like  Mr.  Pender,  who  no  doubt  has  immense 
knowledge  of  telegraphic  communication,  or  to  hear  a  person  like  Mr.  Finch-Hatton, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  a  proposed  new  company.  We  have  not  very  many  papers 
before  us  ;  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  papers  have  been  distributed.  There  has,  I 
believe,  been  no  other  paper  distributed,  except  as  to  the  proposed  cable  between  Canada  Appendix, 
and  Australia.  This  single  paper  would  not  give  us  very  much  information,  except. that  No.  34, 
there  is  a  letter  in  it  from  Mr.  Pender  attacking  the  proposal  and  stating  his  own  views,  p.  93. 
That  being  the  case,  I  am  afraid  we  should  hardly  get  full  consideration  of  the  question 
unless  we  saw  Mr.  Pender,  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  different  lines.  The 
Conference  would  not  of  course  desire  in  any  way  to  be  supposed  to  be  favouring  one 
scheme  against  another.  What  they  would  desire  is  to  have  the  proposals  brought 
before  the  Conference  and  to  discuss  them  by  examination. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  I  do  not  think  we  should  see  Mr.  Pender  without 
seeing  Mr.  Finch-Hatton. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  state  their  views 
to  the  Conference. 

t 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  I  should  like  them  to  make  a  statement,  but  I  should  not  like 
to  discuss  the  question  before  them. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Certainly,  if  you  have  one  you  must  have  the  other  ;  but  is  it 
not  better  for  this  Conference  to  deal  with  papers  rather  than  persons  1 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  I  think  we  should  ask  them  to  be  here. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  wish  now  to  ask  permission  to  lay  before  the  Conference  Appendix, 
a  paper  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  who  was  Postmaster- General  in  New  Zealand,  on  the  °il6°.’ 
general  question  of  telegraphic  communication. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  you  should  put  that  paper  in 
to-morrow,  and  we  will  have  it  printed.  On  the  whole,  would  you  think  it  desirable 
that  I  should  communicate  with  these  gentlemen  ? 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  think  you  had  better  not,  Sir  Henry,  though  I  quite  agree 
that  if  we  have  one  we  should  have  both  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to 
discuss  the  matter  amongst  ourselves,  and  if  we  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  Mr. 

Pender  and  Mr.  Finch-Hatton  afterwards,  then  we  may  have  them.  But  I  think  it 
would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  conducting  our 
proceedings,  if  in  the  first  instance  we  discussed  the  question  without  those  gentlemen 
being  present. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  had  no  idea  of  those  gentlemen  coming  in  to  hear  the 
discussion,  or  to  in  any  way  assist  in  the  discussion  ;  but  merely  that  they  should  be 
called  in  at  some  time  or  other  after  we  have  discussed  the  matter,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
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delegates  to  enable  them  to  ask  any  questions,  and  to  supplement  any  information  ;  and 
that  then  we  should  ask  those  gentlemen  to  prepare,  if  they  wish  it,  any  further  paper. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  All  that  I  was  suggesting  was  to  have  a  printed  paper  first;  and 
that  only  in  the  event  of  our  not  being  able  to  get  from,  the  printed  paper  the 
information  that  we  desired,  we  should  fall  back  upon  the  individuals. 

The  PEESIDENT.  We  have  a  discussion  to-morrow  upon  the  Telegraphs,  but 
we  have  only  one  printed  paper ;  but  after  the  discussion  we  might  call  in  Mr.  Pender, 
and  ask  him  whether  he  has  a  paper  to  lay  before  us. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GEIFFITH.  Our  minds  are  perhaps  not  well-informed  on  the 
subiect  We  have  had  various  communications  in  writing  from  Mr.  Pender,  the  last  of 
them  yesterday,  but  from  all  the  communications  that  I  have  had  from  Mr.  Pender,  I 
am  not  at  all  convinced  that  his  views  are  correct.  I  should  like  to  know  more  about 
it,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  what  the  other  people  have  to  say. 

The  PEESIDENT.  On  the  whole,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  summon 
Mr.  Pender  and  Mr.  Finch-Hatton.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  not 
another  telegraph  company,  the  Silvertown  Company ;  they  might  like  to  come.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  see  them,  but  we  have  so  little  information  about 
telegraphs  that  I  think  the  delegates  would  like  to  heai  sonlething  nioic. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  question  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Downer  and  the  two 
Postmasters- General. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNEE.  Yes,  let  these  gentlemen  come  and  say  what  they  have 
about  the  matter,  and  then  we  will  discuss  it  after  they  have  withdrawn.  I  quite  agree 
to  that  suggestion,  preliminary  to  the  discussion. 

The  PEESIDENT.  Then  we  could  say,  according  to  our  ordinary  rule,  whether 
we  desired  their  papers  to  be  printed. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GEIFFITH.  For  instance,  Mr.  Pender  contends  that  a  monopoly 
is  absolutely  essential  for  the  good  government  of  telegraphic  communication  to 
Australasia  ;  I  should  like  to  know  why. 
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Wednesday,  April  20th,  1887. 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  T.  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State 

for  the  Colonies.  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Cecil  Raikes,  M.P.,  Postmaster-General. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  Stevenson  A.  Blackwood,  C.B.,  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Patey,  C.B.,  Third  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  John  Bramston,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Representatives  : — 

Newfoundland  : — 

Sir  Robert  Thorburn,  K.C.M.G.,  Premier. 

Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G. 

Canada : — 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G. 

New  South  Wales  : — 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  K.C.M.G,  late  Premier. 

Sir  Robert  Wisdom,  K.C.M.G. ,  formerly  Attorney -General. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

Tasmania  : — 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas,  Agent-General. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — 

Mr.  Jan  Hendrick  Hofmeyr. 

Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

South  Australia  : — 

Sir  John  William  Downer,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Premier. 

Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  K.C.M.G,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

New  Zealand  : — 

Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent- General,  . 

Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  K.C.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Victoria : — 

Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  Chief  Secretary. 

Sir  James  Lorimer,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Defence. 

Mr  James  Service,  late  Premier. 

Oil  PP.Yi  (I,  •— 

'  Sm  Samuel  Walker  Griffith,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.O.,  Premier. 

Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Agent-General. 
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Western  Australia ; — 

Mr.  John  Forrest,  C.M.G. 
Mr.  Septimus  Burt. 


Natal : — 

Mr.  John  Robinson. 


The  PRESIDENT.  Gentlemen,  as  regards  telegraphic  communication  the  only 
papers  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  and  distribute  for  the  use  of  the  delegates  refer 
toPthe  proposed  cable  between  Canada  and  Australia,  and  m  those  papers  will  be 
found  some  letters  addressed  to  myself  from  Mr.  Pender,  stating  general  views  upon 
telegraphic  communication  and  the  advantages  of  his  own  company  I  suggest  that  the 
best  arrangement  for  to-day  will  be,  m  the  first  place,  to  ask  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming, 
the  proposed  cable  between  Canada  and  Australia  is  the  first  question  before  us,  if 

he  would  now  state  his  views  with  respect  to  that  cable.  ,  ,  TT  , 

I  would  state  to  the  delegates  that  both  Mr.  Pender  and  Mr.  Finch  Hatton  are 
here  but  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  we  should  have  our  discussion  carried 
on  in  the  absence  of  these  gentlemen,  and  then  we  can  call  them  in,  and  quesfaons 
arising  out  of  the  discussion  can  be  asked  them,  if  it  is  thought  necessary.  1 
that  was  decided  yesterday.  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  will  now  state  his  views  about 
the  proposed  cable  between  Canada  and  Australia. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  Yesterday  I  referred  to  the  value  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  as  a  postal  route  to  Australasia,  and  to  the  British  dependencies  in  Asia. 

The  other  means  by  which  the  public  works  of  Canada  may  be  turned  to  the  use 
of  the  Empire  is  as  a  telegraph  route.  There  can  be  no  efficient  intercourse  nowadays 
without  the  telegraph.  The  Chairman  on  the  first  day  of  the  Conference  quoted  from 
on  excellent  authority  to  show  that  general  mercantile  business  cannot  be  .economically 
conducted  without  the  telegraph ;  that  in  fact  the  telegraph  is  an  indispensable 
auxiliary  to  all  commercial  transactions  between  persons  separated  by  distance, 
this  view  I  do  not  see  it  possible  that  any  profitable  business  intercourse  can  spring  up 
between  Australasia  and  Canada  without  a  direct  telegraphic  connection  It  is  quite 
true  that  already  telegraphic  wires  extend  from  Canada  to  England  and  from  Englan 
to  Australasia  ;  but  imagine  for  a  moment,  business  men  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Pacific 
being  obliged  to  communicate  with  each  other  by  sending  messages  round  the  globe  no 

less  than  five-sixths  of  its  whole  circumference !  • 

The  heavy  charges  by  the  circuitous  route,  the  delays  and  the  risk  of  errors  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  numberless  repetitions  in  the  transmission  of  messages,  would  prove  sue 
an  impediment  to  general  intercourse  as  to  render  the  existing  fine  by  way  ol  Europe 
of  little  or  no  use.  It  could  only  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  if  there  are.  to.  be  more  intimate  relations,  it  any 
progress  is  to  be  made  towards  a  closer  union  or  intimacy  of  any  kind,  the  first  thing 
to  be  thought  of  is  a  direct  telegraphic  connection.  Without  it  the  young  mercantile 
marine  on  the  Pacific  would  be  ruinously  ^handicapped  and  the  successful  development 

of  commerce  rendered  impossible.  #  ,  .  ,  .  J .  jV  , , 

But  beyond  the  promotion  of  commercial  and  social  relations  there  are  other  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  highest  importance.  ,  ,  , 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  a  telegraph  map  of  the  world  to  see  how  dependent 

on  foreign  powers  Great  Britain  is  at  this  moment  for  the  security  of  its  telegraphic 
communication  with  Asia,  Australasia,  and  with  Africa  ;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  the 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  Home  Government  and  every  important  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Empire,  except  Canada,  is  dependent  on  the  friendship  (shall  I  say  the  pro¬ 
tection  ?)  of  Turkey.  Is  not  Turkey  continually  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from 
within  ?  Is  she  not  in  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  covetous  neighbours  whose  friendship 
towards  Great  Britain  may  be  doubted  ?  What  has  it  cost  in  British  blood  and  treasure 
to  obtain  the  goodwill  and  give  strength  to  a  power  so.  weak  ?  And  yet  the  Ottoman 
Government  on  which  we  depend  for  communication  with  India,  and  Australia,  and  the 
Cape  Colonies  appears  continually  exposed  to  impending  disaster. 
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The  Suez  route  has  proved  convenient  in  the  past  and  it  may  prove  useful  in  the 
future  ;  hut  when  our  object  is  to  strengthen  the  Colonial  system  is  it  wise  to  be  so  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  power  the  condition  of  which  is  so  critical  ? 

I  venture  the  remark  that  the  patriotism  and  enterprise  of  Canada  has  opened  up 
the  way  by  which  the  British  Empire  may  be  placed  entirely  independent  ol  any  foreign 
power  with  respect  to  its  telegraphic  communications. 

The  western  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway,  Vancouver,  is  in  tele¬ 
graphic  connection  with  London.  Communications  have  passed  between  London  and 
Vancouver  and  replies  returned  within  a  few  minutes.  Erom  Vancouver  cables  may 
be  laid  to  Australasia  by  way  of  Hawaii,  or  they  may  be  laid  from  one  British  island 
to  another  and  thus  bring  New  Zealand  and  all  the  Australian  Colonies  directly  into 
telegraphic  connection  with  Great  Britain,  without  passing  over  any  soil  which ^  is  noc 
British,  and  by  passing  only  through  seas  as  remote  as  possible  from  any  difficulties 
which  may  arise  in  Europe. 

Again,  India  can  be  reached  from  Australasia  by  the  lines  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company.  South  Africa  can  be  reached  through  the  medium  of  the  Eastern 
and  South  African  Company,  and  thus  by  supplying  the  one  link  wanting  the  Home 
Government  will  have  the  means  provided  to  telegraph  to  every  important  British 
Colony  and  dependency  around  the  circumference  of  the  globe  without  approaching 
Europe  at  any  point. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  establishment  of  a  telegraph  from  Canada  to 
Australasia  is,  for  the  reasons  given,  a  question  well  worthy  of  earnest  consideration, 
and  as  a  Canadian  it  is  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  me  that  it  has 
been  brought  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  notice  of  this 

Conference.  # 

My  own  views  are  given  at  some  length  in  printed  documents  which  have  been 

circulated  within  the  last  few  days  ;  I  need  not  therefore  take  up  your  time  further  in 
expounding  them.  I  will  only  notice  very  briefly  the  letters  of  Mr.  John  Pender, 
which  have  also  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the.  Conference.  Mr.  Pender 
speaks  on  behalf  of  the  existing  telegraph  companies,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  ne 
and  they  should  be  hostile  to  a  new  line  which  would  undoubtedly  destroy  rheii 
monopoly  and  reduce  the  exceedingly  high  charges  which  they  have  so. long  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Pender  objects  to  the  proposal  to  connect  Canada  with  Australasia  telegraphically 
on  several  grounds.  He  states  that  the  line  “  would  necessarily  consist  of  long  stretches 
across  enormous  and  practically  unsurveyed  depths  terminating  in  coral  ieefs,  and  lie 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  project  is  impracticable  or  next  to  impracticable. 

In  Canada,  and  I  doubt  not  in  the  other  Colonies  we  have  learned  to  disregard 
objections  of  this  kind.  At  one  time  it  was  declared  by  a  very  high  authority,  an 
Imperial  scientific  officer  specially  commissioned  to  examine  and  report,  that  it  was  quite 
impracticable  to  establish  a  railway  through  the  territories  now  forming  the  Dominion. 
This  officer  was  not  chairman  of  any  company  whose  profits  were  at. stake  ;  he  was  an 
able,  earnest  man  with  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  He  was  assisted  by  a  staff  of 
scientists  equally  able  and  reliable,  who  were  engaged  with  him  in  exploring  the  country 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  I  shall  give  a  paragraph  from  his  report  addressed  m  1862 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Colonial  Secretary  “  The  knowledge  of 
the  country  on  the  whole  would  never  lead  me  to  advocate  a  line  of  communication  from 
Canada*  across  the  Continent  to  the  Pacific  exclusively  on  British  territory.  The  time 
has  now  for  ever  gone  by  for  effecting  such  an  object,  and  the  unfortunate  choice  of  an 
astronomical  boundary  line  has  completely  isolated  the  central  American,  possessions 
of  Great  Britain  from  Canada  in  the  east,  and  also  debarred  them  from  any  eligible  access 

from  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  west.”  . 

Notwithstanding  this  exceedingly  discouraging  declaration,  the  work  has.  been  grappled 
with,  and  the  railway  is  constructed,  and  I  may  add  that  a  magnificent  train  service  with 
appointments  for  the  most  luxurious  travellers  passes  over  it  every  day  in  the  week.  Is 
it  surprising  that  colonists  are  disposed  to  reserve  their  judgment  when  any  project  of  a 
similar  kind  is  pronounced  even  by  good  authority  to  be  impracticable  {  It  is  peifectl.y 
true  that  our  information  respecting  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  incomplete,  but  so  far  as  it 
goes  there  is  nothing  on  which  to  base  an  unfavourable  opinion.  I  wo  years  back  I  per¬ 
sonally  looked  with  attention  into  the  whole  matter  and  I  put  on  record  the  conclusion 
which  I  arrived  at.  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  paragraph  from  a  published  letter  which 
I  addressed  to  the  Premier  of  Canada,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Oct.  20,  1885  :  There 

are,  indeed,  extensive  coral  reefs  in  the  central  and  southern  Pacific  ;  but  the  most 
authentic  hydrographic  information  establishes  that  those  reefs  are  generally  in  great 

Canada  at  that  date  embraced  only  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
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rrrouDS  separated  by  wide  and  deep  depressions  free  from  obstructions.  It  is  further 
revealed  by  the  latest  bathymetric  data  that  those  depressions  or  troughs  present  (as  far  as 
ascertained)  a  sea  floor  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Atlantic,  so  suitable  for  submarine 
telegraphy.  Those  ocean  depressions,  alike  by  their  geographical  position  and  their  con¬ 
tinuity,  open  up  the  prospect  of  connecting  Canada  and  Australia  by  a  direct  cable. 

Mr.  Pender  says  that  a  telegraph  from  Canada  to  Australasia  would  not  benefit  1 1 
Colonies  and  that  “  it  would  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  telegraphing  public.  . 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  occupy  your  time  at  any  great  length  m  refuting  t  is 
contention.  I  shall  only  remark  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  Company  have  made 
arrangements  to  transmit  all  Australasian  telegraph  business  over  their  wires  across  ie 
Continent  for  twopence  halfpenny  per  word,  and  that  the  ordinary  charge  across 
Atlantic  is  sixpence  per  word,  making  a  total  charged  eightpence  halfpenny  per  word 
from  Vancouver  to  London.  Vancouver  is  5,500  miles  from  London,  and  the  neares 
point  of  Australasia  is  6,500  miles  from  Vancouver.  Vancouver  to  London  is  therefore 
the  shortest  half,  but  if  the  actual  charge  for  transmission  cm  the  short  half  be  8  2d.  at 
the  same  rate  messages  should  be  sent  the  whole  distance,  for  a  little  more  than  dou  e, 
or  say  Is  8 Id.  per  word.  On  reference  to  the  published  tariff  of  the  company  represen  e 
bv  Mr  Pender  I  find  that  the  charges  for  ordinary  messages  are  as  follows,  viz. 
*  Per  Word. 

d. 


London  to  New  South  Wales 
to  Queensland 
to  South  Australia  . 
to  Victoria 
to  Western  Australia 
to  Tasmania  . . 
to  New  Zealand 
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From  this  it  appears  that  the  lowest  charge  for  the. transmission  of  ordinary  messages 
by  the  existing  line  to  any  one  of  the  seven  Colonies  is  nine  shillings  and  fourpence 
per  word.  I  ask  if  a  reduction  from  95.  4 d.  to  Is.  8 d.  per  word  would  be  mimical  to 
the  interests  of  the  telegraphing  public  and  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  Colonies  . 

I  have  based  the  comparison  on  the  actual  Atlantic  charges  at  the  present  time, 
and  on  a  decision  deliberately  arrived  at  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Bailway  Company  with  respect  to  Australasian  business.  On  this  basis  1  have 
reckoned  one  shilling  per  word  for  the  Pacific  service,  but  even  if  the  three  rates  be 
doubled  it  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  prove  that  the  gam  to  the  telegraphing  public  and 

the  Colonies  would  be  enormous.  „  ,  ,  A  ,  r 

I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the  moment  Canada  and  Australia  are 

telegraphically  connected  there  will  be  a  wonderful  development  of  telegraphic  activity, 

and  business  will  far  exceed  present  conceptions.  _  • 

Mr  Pender  alludes  to  the  Pacific  as  if  its  depth  was  a  serious  objection  to  telegraphic 
submersion.  The  soundings  which  have  been  made  on  the  route  to  be.  traversed  go  to 
show  that  the  greatest  depth  is  from  3,000  to  3,100  fathoms  This  is  indeed  greater  by 
about  100  fathoms  than  the  depth  of  waters  m  which  cables  have,  been  successfully 
laid  •  but  the  excess  is  trifling.  I  must,  however,  bring  to  your  notice  that  the  depth 
is  itself  an  element  of  security.  The  cables  in  deepest  water .  at.  the  present  time  are 
those  of  the  Brazilian  Submarine  Telegraph  Company/' and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
this  company,  with  cables  sunk  to  a  depth  of  2,960  fathoms,  has  paid  far  less  than  any 
other  company  for  cable  repairs.  This  company  owns  some  7,340  nautical  miles  of  cab  e  , 
if  I  am  correctly  informed  it  has  never  owned  a  repairing  ship,  and  I  believe  it  has  only 

carried  out  two  or  three  repairs  in  the  13  years  it  has  existed.  _ 

Does  not  this  go  a  long  way  to  establish  that  telegraph  cables  are  by  far  the  most 
secure  in  deep  water  ?  Only  cables  in  shallow  water  such  as  those  of  the  Eastern  and 
Eastern  Extension  Companies  are  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  marine  insects,  and  kin  con¬ 
sequence  continually  need  repair  and  renewal.  #  ■. , 

Mr  Pender  urges  that  in  case  of  war  it  would  be  impossible  to  protect  cables  laid 
across  the  Pacific.  I  venture  to  enquire  would  it.  not  be  infinitely  more  difficult  to 
protect  the  cables  and  the  land  lines  of  the  companies  represented,  by  that  gentleman. 

Look  at  the  telegraph  map  of  the  world  and  judge  of  their  respective  security. 
The  lines  of  the  Eastern  and  Eastern  Extension  Companies  have  stations  m  two  foreign 
countries— Egypt  and  Java— the  one  under  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey  the  other  of 
Holland.  All  or  nearly  all  the  cables  of  these  Companies  are  laid  m  shallow  water,  and 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  drag  them  to  the  surface  anywhere.  From  England  to 

*  Laid  from  Lisbon  to  Pernambuco,  in  South  America,  via  Madeira  and  Cape  Yerde  Islands. 
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Egypt  they  skirt  every  country  in  Southern  Europe,  and  are  exposed  at  every  point  for 
the  whole  distance. 

The  Pacific  cables  on  the  other  hand  would  not  be  so  exposed,  they  would  be  far 
removed  from  every  country  likely  to  prove  hostile  to  England,  they  would  be  laid  in 
deep  water  as  the  Atlantic  cables  are,  and  they  would  be  laid  under  circumstances  which 
would  render  it  no  easy  matter  for  a  foreign  ship  to  find  them. 

Mr.  Pender  contends  that  the  cables  of  his  companies  would  “  be  the  special  object 
of  the  vigilant  care  of  the  Eoyal  Navy.”  If  I  may  hazard  an  opinion,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  ships  of  the  Eoyal  Navy  would  have  other  work  urgently  demanding 
their  attention,  than  standing  sentry  on  every  mile  of  the  cables  extending  from 
England  to  Aden. 

I  think  it  must  be  obvious  without  further  argument  that  all  the  cables  of  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company  are  so  vulnerable,  that  the  existence  of  an  alternative  line 
through  Canada  and  the  Pacific  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage.  The  possibility  of 
sending  a  single  message  in  any  emergency  via  Canada  and  the  Pacific,  might  actually 
be  worth  more  to  the  Empire  than  the  whole  cost  of  the  new  line. 

Mr.  Pender  submits  “  that  the  existing  company  as  the  pioneer  of  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  with  Australasia  is  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  Colonies.”  There  may  be  much  truth  in  this,  as  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  work  of  extending  submarine  telegraph  service  to  the  Australasian  Colonies.  I 
will  only  observe  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  company  or  an  individual  has 
been  called  upon  to  relinquish  a  monopoly  by  the  exigences  of  the  public  welfare. 

I  do  not  wish  that  any  injustice  be  done  to  this  Company  or  to  any  individual.  If 
they  have  any  claims  for  consideration  or  compensation  these  claims  should  undoubtedly 
be  met  in  a  fair  and  honourable  manner.  But  I  ask,  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  thought 
that  Canada  and  Australasia  are  never  to  hold  direct  telegraphic  intercourse  because  a 
commercial  company  stands  in  the  way  ?  Are  commercial  relations  between  two  of  the 
most  important  divisions  of  the  British  family  for  ever  to  remain  dormant  in  order  that 
the  profits  of  a  company  may  be  maintained  ? 

Has  Mr.  Pender’s  Company  more  claim  to  consideration  than  the  Australasian  Colonies 
themselves,  and  are  the  people  of  these  Colonies  never  to  be  relieved  of  the  exorbitant 
charges  which  that  Company  exacts  ? 

Is  Canada  entitled  to  no  consideration  ?  Are  all  her  efforts — all  her  expenditure — 
all  her  aspirations — to  go  for  naught  ? 

Are  the  vital  interests  of  the  British  Empire  to  be  neglected  ?  Is  the  permanent 
policy  of  England  to  be  thwarted  ?  Is  the  peace  of  the  world  to  be  endangered  at  the 
bidding  of  a  joint  stock  company  ? 

In  1823  the  instructions  given  to  that  distinguished  Ambassador,  Lord  Stratford 
de  Bedcliffe,  contained  these  words  : — 

“  To  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  is  the  leading  object  of  the  policy  of  England. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  prevent  to  the  utmost  of  our  power 
the  breaking  out  of  new  quarrels ;  in  the  second  place  to  compose,  where  it  can  be  done 
by  friendly  mediation,  existing  difficulties ;  and  thirdly,  when  that  is  hopeless,  to 
narrow  as  much  as  possible  their  range ;  and  fourthly,  to  maintain  for  ourselves  an 
imperturbable  neutrality  in  all  cases  where  nothing  occurs  to  affect  injuriously  our 
interests  or  our  honour.” 

I  believe,  Sir,  that  these  noble  sentences  define  the  policy  of  England  to-day  as 
they  did  sixty  years  back.  The  circumstances  are,  however,  not  the  same,  and  there  are, 
if  possible,  stronger  reasons  for  adhering  to  that  policy  than  there  ever  were.  Colonies 
are  planted  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  British  interests  are  world  wide.  The 
Eastern  Question  has  long  been  a  burning  question  ;  but  England  is  now  less  concerned 
with  Europe  than  with  Australasia,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America.  If  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world  be  the  leading  object  of  the  policy  of  England,  that  object  may  most 
surely  be  attained  by  England  concerning  herself  less  with  Europe  and  more  with  the 
English  people  and  the  Queen’s  subjects  beyond  Europe.  To  follow  such  a  course  is,  to 
my  mind,  dictated  by  a  proper  apprehension  of  the  situation  no  less  than  a  sense  of 
duty  to  ourselves.  The  entire  future  of  the  British  Empire  may  largely  depend  on  our 
wisely  availing  ourselves  of  opportunities  which  are  now  presented  to  strengthen  the 
cohesion  of  the  Colonies  to  each  other  and  to  the  Mother  Country.  If  that  end  is  to  be 
accomplished,  I  respectfully  submit  that  Canada’s  contribution,  on  which  she  has 
incurred  liabilities  which  will  tax  her  people  1,000,000^.  sterling  a  year  for  all  future 
time,  should  not  be  lightly  regarded. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  practical  progress  made  in  consolidating  the  Colonial  Empire, 
the  establishment  of  such  new  lines  of  Imperial  communication  as  I  have  alluded  to,  by 
telegraph  and  by  fast  merchant  cruisers,  is  to  my  mind  an  absolute  necessity. 
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Would  not  the  establishment  of  such  communications  open  the  way  for  securing  to 
the  Empire  in  perpetuity  a  masterful  hold  on  the  Pacific  ?  Prepared  for  the  worst  that 
may  happen  in  Europe,  would  not  England,  occupied  with  her  own  people  and  pursuing 
her  own  noble  aims,  be  in  a  position  to  regard  the  Eastern  Question  with  comparative 

indifference  ?  - 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  British  people  scattered  around  the  globe  to  set  about 

putting  their  house  in  order  ?  Is  not  that  one  of  the  mam  purposes  of  this  Conference 
Is  it  not  wise  and  proper  to  strengthen  the  cord  of  patriotism  which  runs  throng 
Canada  and  Australasia  and  every  one  of  the  Colonies  m  the  two  hemispheres  Is  no 
everything  else  secondary  to  the  obligation  resting  upon  us  to  attend  to  vital  allairs 

which  concern  us  in  common.  .  „  ,,  i,  or,_ 

These  views,  suggested  to  me  by  my  own  more  immediate  range  ol  tnougnt,  are 

submitted  to  the  Conference  with  all  deference.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Perhaps  as  the  Postmaster-General  has  to  go  away  on  busi¬ 
ness  the  delegates  will  allow  him  to  make  a  few  observations  now  upon  the  general 
question  of  telegraphic  communication. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  I  have  listened,  I  am  sure  in  company  with  everybody  who  is  present 
here  to-day,  with  very  great  interest,  and  with  very  sympathetic  interest,  to  the  exti  erne  y 
able  paper  which  Mr.  Sandford Fleming  has  just  read  to  us.  I  think  it  is  a  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  question,  and  I  only  hope  that  by  some  means  or  other  it  may  become  moie 
widely  known  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  confined  only  to  members  of  the  Conference.  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  attendance  here  to-day  of  my  friend  Mr  I  atey, 
who  is  the  secretary  of  the  Post  Office,  who  is  specially  charged  with  the  telegraph 
Department,  and  than  whom  I  suppose  no  greater  authority,  upon  telegraph  matters 
exists — he  will  be  most  happy  to  place  his  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conference, 
to  answer  any  questions,  and  take  part  in  any  discussion  which  may  arise  upon  any 
particular  point  concerning  the  telegraph  service  of  the  Empire  ;  but  I  confess,  confining 
myself  entirely  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  question,  I  sincerely,  trust  that  the  Confe¬ 
rence  will  not  break  up  without  expressing  some  very  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
general  policy  indicated  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming’s  paper.  Mr.  Canning,  m  a  celebrated 
speech  made  by  him  some  years  ago,  said  he  had  called  the  New  World  into  existence 
in  order  to  correct  the  balance  of  the  Old.  It  occurred  to  me  while  I  was  listening  to 
the  last  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  that  here  we  have  in  a  peaceful  way  an 
opportunity  afforded  to  us  of  utilising  the  western  world  and  the  western  route  as  a 
means  of  escaping  from  the  many  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which  cluster  around 
the  eastern  world  and  the  eastern  route.  It  would  seem  as  if  Providence  had  specially 
indicated  some  such  course  of'  communication  between  Australia  and  England  when, 
after  the  separation  of  the  United  States  from  the  British  crown,  we  were  stiff  left  m 
possession  of  those  vast  territories  which  Canadian  enterprise  has.  more  recently  deve¬ 
loped  in  an  astonishing  manner,  and  which  may  well  become  a  highway  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  her  more  distant  possessions.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  Canada  has  certainly  shown,  the  way 
both  to  the  old  country  and  to  her  younger  sisters  in  this  view  of  the  question.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  very  much  remains  to  be  done  ;  whether  it  would  be  found  possible  to  cieate 
that  connection  across  the  Pacific  by  the  steamers  to  which  reference  was  made  yester¬ 
day  in  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  paper,  or  whether  it.  may  be  found  more  conve¬ 
nient  and  more  practicable  to  connect  Vancouver  Island  with.  Queensland  by  a  cable, 
is  a  matter  upon  which  I  hope  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  may  throw  some 
light ;  but  I  cannot  help  saying  with  regard  to  certain  points  which  Mr.  Fleming  has 
combated  in  Mr.  Pender’s  expressed  views  upon  this  question,  that  it  would  be,  I  think, 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  English  people,  or  for  Her  Majesty  s  Government .  to 
recognise  any  monopoly  such  as  seems  to  be  claimed,  by  any  company,  however  deserving 
their  enterprise  may  have  been.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  to  suppose  that  enterprise  directed 
m  the  first  instance  to  establishing  communication  between  the  Mothei.  Countiy  and  the 
Colonies  should  be  allowed  when  it  has  grown  up  to  throttle  all  possible  rivals,  and  to 
preclude  the  extension  of  the  communication,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  position  which  would 
never  be  accepted  either  by  the  Colonies  or  by  the  British.  Parliament.  It  would,  of 
course  be  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  say  how  far  the  British  Government  would  be 
justified  in  entering  into  competition  itself  with  an  existing  commercial  entei prise  -the 
rates,  no  doubt,  are  immensely  high — they  have  been  rightly  quoted  by  Mr.  Fleming, 
and  I  have  a  paper  here  which  Mr.  Patey  has  brought  from  the  department,  which  may 
be  interesting  to  the  Conference,  as  indicating  the  shares  of  this  sum  which  are. divided 
between  the  Telegraph  Company  and  the  other  persons  or  companies  who  participate  in 
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the  advantages  of  the  existing  tariff.  Now,  I  find,  that  the  minimum  charge  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  been  correctly  stated  at  9s.  4 d.,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  1 1  francs  40  centimes, 
which  has  been  divided  in  this  manner.  Taking  the  case  of  South  Australia,  the  cost 
of  each  word  which  is  telegraphed  from  England  to  South  Australia  as  far  as  the  first  stage 
of  the  journey  is  concerned — that  is  to  say  from  England  to  India — is  4f.  25 c.  or  3s.  Gjc?.; 
the  Eastern  Extension  Company  takes  from  India  on  5  francs  50  centimes,  which  would 
represent  4s.  8c?.  The  Javan  Government  receives  only  15  centimes,  or  1  ^c?.,  and  the 
further  charge  of  crossing  Australia  from  the  point  where  the  cable  touches  it  until  it 
reaches  South  Australia  is  1  franc  40  centimes,  or  Is.  2d.  I  should  point  out  that  with 
regard  to  the  charge  made  from  England  to  India,  of  the  initial  charge  of  4  francs 
25  centimes,  only  one  halfpenny  is  received  by  the  British  Government,  and  about  8 d. 
by  the  Indian  Government ;  so  that  out  of  that  first  expenditure  of  4  francs  25  centimes 
or  3s.  6|c?.,  2s.  8c?.  goes  to  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  and  only  8 \d.  to  the 
English  and  Indian  Governments  between  them.  Therefore  you  have  to  add  the  2s.  8c?. 
of  that  charge  to  the  4s.  8 d.  in  the  further  charge  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company, 
making  altogether  something  between  7s.  and  7s.  6c?.,  which  would  represent  the  actual 
charge  made  by  the  existing  companies  for  the  transmission  of  one  word.  When  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Fleming  that  it  may  be  possible  to  transmit  words  at  the  rate  of  about  2s. 
per  word  vid  Canada  and  the  Pacific,  we  see  at  once  the  perfect  revolution  in  the 
communication  between  the  Australian  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  which  would 
be  effected  if  such  an  arrangement  could  be  carried  out.  But  I  think  the  Conference 
will  feel  that  while  fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  this,  and  largely  sympathising 
with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  beneficial  change  of  any  of  the  changes  which  can 
come  out  of  this  Conference,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  I  think  without 
precedent,  for  the  English  Government  itself  to  become  interested  in  such  a  scheme  in 
such  a  way  as  to  constitute  itself  a  competitor  with  existing  commercial  enterprise 
carried  on  by  citizens  of  the  British  Empire.  There  would  be  a  very  serious  question 
raised,  and  it  would  be  possibly  extended  to  other  forms  of  British  enterprise,  for 
instance,  railways  ;  but  if  private  enterprise  can  be  found  to  do  this,  and  if  the  Colonial 
Governments  can,  by  giving  assistance  and  encouragement,  develop  and  give  aid  to  such 
a  scheme,  at  least,  I  think  they  may  be  confident  that  any  government  which  holds  the 
power  in  this  country  will  not  be  slow  to  do  what  it  can  in  the  way  of  legislation  and 
administration  to  facilitate  and  carry  out  a  scheme  which  must  bring  about  such 
incalculable  advantage  to  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  ;  and 
if  there  is  any  way  which  the  delegates  can  indicate  to  the  postal  authorities  here  in 
which  their  co-operation  can  be  utilised  for  carrying  out  the  development  of  a  scheme 
pointing  in  this  direction,  utilising  that  magnificent  girdle  which  the  enterprise  of 
Canada  has  cast  across  the  great  American  Continent,  and  utilising  the  quieter  and  the 
less  disturbed  seas  of  the  Pacific.  I  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Fleming  has  said  as  to 
the  greater  remoteness  from  possible  attack  and  seizure  by  foreign  powers  ;  if,  I  say, 
the  delegates  can  give  us  any  practical  notion  of  how  the  Post  Office  here  can  make 
itself  useful  in  developing  and  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  this  description,  I  think  they 
can  count  upon  the  most  cordial  assistance  of  the  department  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Mr.  President,  would  you  allow  me  to  mention  one  other 
question  ?  Mr.  Raikes  mentioned  just  now  the  charge  by  the  Indian  Government  as 
being  8 d.  a  word  for  crossing  the  Indian  portion  of  the  line ;  it  has  been  always 
asserted,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  that  charge  is  considerably  larger,  I  think 
somewhere  about  double - - 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  It  is  three  times  as  large,  it  is  7^d.  as  against  2\d. 

Mi\  SERVICE.  It  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  what  is  charged  by  the  Indian 
Government  for  the  transmission  of  what  you  may  call  their  own  domestic  messages 
across  the  same  extent  of  country.  If  there  is  any  information  which  can  be  given  to 
the  Conference  as  to  the  reason  why  the  Indian  Government  should  levy  what  I  may 
almost  call  a  barbarous  tax,  not  only  upon  a  uniting  but  upon  a  civilising  machinery  of 
this  sort  passing  through  its  territory  we  should  be  only  too  happy  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  cost  for  Australian  messages  crossing  India  is  7|c?.,  the  cost 
of  urgent  internal  telegrams  is  5c?.,  and  the  cost  of  ordinary  internal  telegrams  is 
2^c?.  ;  so  that  actually  the  charge  levied  upon  us  is  half  as  much  again  as  for 
urgent  internal  telegrams,  and  three  times  as  much  for  ordinary  internal  telegrams 
passing  through  India. 

(277a)  2  F 
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My  RAIKES.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  practice,  and  of  course 
the  delegates  will  be  aware  that  the  Post  Office  here  is  hi  no  way  responsible  for  it.  A 
question° was  asked  about  it  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  was  re  ene 
by  me  to  a  gentlemen  representing  the  India  Office  m  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
gave  a  statement  which  corresponds  with  what  Mr.  Deakm  has  given  That  is  jus  a 
example  of  what  I  venture  to  suggest,  and  we  shall  be  most  happy  if  the  delegates  here 
will  fortify  our  hands  by  such  an  expression  of  opinion  as  will  enable  us  to  addiess 
ourselves  to  the  Indian  Government  upon  this  question. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  have  already  applied  to 
the  Indian  Government  for  a  reduction  of  this  charge,  and  that  reduction  has  been 

refused. 

Mr.  RAIKES.  A  good  deal  may  be  done  by  the  Conference,  I  think. 

Sir  S4.UL  SAMUEL.  I  understood  Mr.  Raikes  to  say  that  the  Government 
would  favour  the  proposal  for  a  second  cable  ;  may  I  ask  whether  the  Government  would 
be  prepared  in  any  way  to  contribute  to  a  subsidy  towards  it  . 

Mr.  RAIKES.  I  ventured  to  point  out  as  far  as  I  could,  and  I  used  guarded 
lano-uao-e,  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  English  Government  to  engage 
in  competition;  that  is  to  say,  to  associate  itself  with  any  enterprise  which  is  competing 
with  another  enterprise,  in  other  words,  to  give  advantage  to  one  scheme  as  against 
the  other  ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  dealing  with  subsidies  apart  from  an 
Imperial  point  of  view,  I  would  rather  reserve  the  consideration  of  that  matter,  it  bn 
Saul  Samuel  will  allow  me,  without  expressing  an  opinion  about  it. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  quite  understand  Mr.  Raikes  to  give  a  guarded  opinion 
but  as  it  is  a  matter  which  we  shall  have  to  consider,  I  thought  it  well  that  we  should 

have  it  clear. 


Mr  LEAKIN'.  The  Postmaster-General,  I  understand,  thinks  it  impossible  that 
as  a  member  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  he  could  say  anything  as  to  what  the 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  do. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Patey  will  answer  any  question  before  we  have  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  if  there  is  any  particular  question  which  any  member  of  the  Conference  may 
wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  suppose  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  ask  the  question,  but  I 
presume  Mr.  Patey’s  knowledge  would  enable  him  to  say  that  he  forsees.no  insuperable 
difficulty  in  the  construction  of  this  Pacific  cable— that  it  is  a  matter  which  comes  fairly 
within  the  range  of  practicability . 


Mr.  PATEY.  Gertainly  the  difficulty,  looking  at  it  from  a  Post  Office  point  of 
view,  that  of  expense,  is,  as  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Fleming,  the  great  depth  atw  11c 
the  cable  would  have  to  be  laid,  the  depths  are  far  beyond  anything  m  the  Atlantic 
and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  cable  could  be  laid  without  a  gieat  deal  ot 
difficulty;  but  it  is  a  greater  question  still  whether  the  cable  could  possibly  be  repaired 
in  the  great  depth  at  which  it  would  certainly  lie  between  Australia  and  Vancouver  s 
Island.  I  do  not  say  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  repaired,  because  old  cables 
have  frequently  been  picked  up  at  very  great  depths,  but  still  it  is  a  very  grea 

question. 

a. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  What  is  exactly  known  of  the  depth  ? 


Mr.  PATEY.  I  think  in  one  or  two  cases  the  depth  goes  down  to  11,000  or  12,000 
fathoms. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  It  has  never  been  contemplated  to  lay  the 
cable  in  these  depths.  The  depths  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  vary,  the  greatest  depths 
are  in  two  localities,  one  near  Japan  and  the  other  to  the  sout  i  anc  wes  o 
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the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  it  lias  never  been  proposed  to  carry  the  cable  over  those 
depths.  The  cable  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  will  be,  as  I  stated,  in  depths  generally 
less  than  3,200  fathoms,  the  depths  in  the  Atlantic  are  not  very  much  less  than  that. 
The  Brazilian  cable  is  laid  in  about  2, 9 GO  fathoms,  and  the  greatest  depth  upon  the 
route  of  the  Pacific  cable  would  as  far  we  know  be  3,200  fathoms.  (Hear,  hear). 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  have  here  before  me  a  report  conveyed  to  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  not  very  long  ago,  in  which  it  is  stated,  and  this 
is  a  very  important  statement  :  “  The  only  soundings  throughout  the  route  are  a  few 

taken  by  the  United  States  frigate  “  Tuscarora,”  which  in  some  places  were  over  five 
miles  in  depth.”  Is  there  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Post  Office  Department  any 
further  hydrographic  knowledge  as  to  the  soundings  in  these  seas,  or  may  we  take  it 
from  this  statement  that  the  only  soundings  are  those  which  have  been  made  by 
the  “  Tuscarora  '{ ”  This  is  the  report  on  the  cable  communication  between  Australia 
and  Great  Britain,  and  correspondence  by  Mr.  Cracknell,  Superintendent  of  the 
Electric  Telegraphs.  “The  first  section  would  be  from  New  Zealand  to  Levuka, 
Fiji,  a  distance  of  1,239  knots,  with  an  unsurveyed  depth  of  water  ;  the  next  section 
would  be  to  Apia,  Samoa,  680  knots,  also  coral  formation;  thence  to  Honolulu, 
2,404  knots,  the  only  landing  being  through  coral  reefs ;  from  Honolulu  to  San 
Francisco,  2,197  knots.”  It  was  then  spoken  of  as  going  to  San  Francisco.  I  sup¬ 
pose  if  this  means  of  communication  were  adopted  it  would  be  a  matter  of  policy 
to  have  it  all  through  British  territory.  “  The  only  soundings  throughout  the  route 
are  a  few  taken  by  the  United  States  frigate  £  Tuscarora,’  which  in  some  places 
were  over  five  miles  in  depth.”  I  have  not  seen  any  further  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  conformation  of  the  sea  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  beyond  this 
statement,  and  am  not  aware  that  there  is  uny  British  ship  employed  in  the  survey, 
or  that  we  have  any  greater  information  than  is  supplied  in  this  statement  with 
regard  to  the  formation  of  the  sea  bottom  in  the  North  and  South  Pacific. 

Mr.  PATEY.  The  depths  I  mentioned  just  now  to  the  Conference  were  taken 
from  the  depths  given  recently  from  the  survey  made  bv  the  “  Challenger,”  and 
those  depths  I  find  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Imperial  Atlas.  I  have  just  asked 
whether  there  is  an  Atlas  here,  and  I  will  be  able  to  point  the  position  of  those 
depths  out  upon  that. 

Mr.  SAND  FORD  FLEMING.  I  have  a  map  before  me  which  shows  that  the 
soundings  are  exactly  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  PATEY.  I  do  not  dispute  that,  but  I  think  the  question  is  where  the 
depths  are  that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  SAND  FORD  FLEMING.  The  greatest  depths  spoken  of  are  a  very  long 
way,  I  may  say  thousands  of  miles,  from  the  proposed  line  of  the  cable. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Did  we  understand  you  to  say  12,000  fathoms. 

Mr.  PATEY.  Yes,  12,000  fathoms. 

The  PRESIDENT  (to  Mr  Sandford  Fleming ).  It  would  be  well  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  shorthand  writer  if  in  some  way  you  would  identify  the  map  to  which 
you  are  referring. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  This  is  a  map  showing  the  soundings  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ship  “Challenger,”  from  1873  to  1876. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Would  there  be  a  difficulty  in  sinking  the  cable  to  that  depth. 

Mr.  PATEY.  We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
sink  it  artificially  ;  we  have  had  no  experience  of  laying  cable  in  such  great  depths. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  The  question  is  whether  the  cable  would  require  to  be  arti¬ 
ficially  sunk  or  whether  it  would  act  if  suspended  in  the  water  at  the  point  at  which 
it  would  not  sink  any  further  by  its  own  weight. 

Mr.  PATEY.  The  cable  would  certainly  act  if  it  was  suspended,  at  whatever 
depth  it  was. 
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Mr  SERVICE.  Would  there  not  be  an  advantage  in  suspending  it  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  would  get  rid  to  some  extent  of  the  marine  insects  which  are  very 
apt  to  damao-e  the  cable  and  that  there  would  be  less  difficulty  m  raising  it.  Could 
you  tell  us  what  the  depth  would  be  at  which  the  cable  would  reach  that  point  at 
which  it  would  remain  suspended. 

Mr.  PATEY.  I  do  not  know  that  at  all. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  It  is  outside  the  range  of  practical  knowledge. 

Mr.  PATEY.  Yes,  it  is  outside  the  range  of  practical  knowledge. 

The  PRESIDENT  (to  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming).  I  understand  you  to  state  from  your 
own  experience  and  knowledge  that  in  laying  this  cable  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
go  to  these  extreme  depths. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  depths  that  have  been  spoken  of  by  me.  I  have  already 
stated  that  a  cable  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  almost  as  great,  namely,  the  cable  which  is 
stretched  from  Lisbon  to  Pernambuco,  in  South  America,  by  the  Brazilian  Submarine 
Telegraph  Company.  It  passes  under  water  within  about  200  fathoms  of  the  depth 
that  we  have  to  pass  under  :  200  fathoms  out  of  3,000  fathoms  is  a  mere  trifle. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  this  cable  laid  in  such  depths  has  been,  m 
operation  for  13  years,  and  that  there  have  been  only,  at  the  most,  three  repairs  during 
the  whole  of  that  time. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  coral  formation  would  be  an  insuperable  difficulty  m  maintaining  the 
cable.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this— that  all  that  part  of  the  Pacific  between  Fiji  and 
Samoa  is  more  or  less  coral  formation ;  there  are  a  good  many  cables  laid  in  coral  seas 
is  there  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  doing  so  in  this  case,  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  PATEY.  There  is  very  great  difficulty  attendant  upon  laying  cables  over 
coral  formation,  we  should  be  afraid  that  the  cable  would  soon  chafe. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  On  the  contrary,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that 
a  cable  when  laid  upon  a  coral  reef  is  likely  soon  to  become  embedded  in  the  reef,  the 
coral  growing  round  it. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  We  have  had  experience  that  insects  penetrated  a  cable 
after  being  embedded  in  the  coral  ;  but  a  new  cable  having  been  covered  with  a  band 
of  copper,  that  difficulty  has  been  overcome. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Would  the  difficulty,  where  the  cable  was  lying, 
deep  upon  coral,  be  as  great  as  where  it  is  brought  in  from  the  deep  sea  over  a  reel 
of  coral. 

Mr.  PATEY.  The  difficulty  would  be  just  where  the  sea  breaks. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Are  there  any  places  in  which  the  cable  has  to  pass 
over  ridges  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  PATEY.  In  the  West  Indies  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experiencedjm 
maintaining  the  cables  on  account  of  the  coral  reefs. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  difficulty  is  at  the 
landing  places  of  the  cable,  but  that  in  the  deep  sea  where  there  are  coral  reefs,  those 
reefs  are  only  formed  upon  the  top  of  high  mountains,  and  do  .  not  go  below  a  certain 
depth  ;  and  would  not  that,  if  that  is  true,  go  to  show  that  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  durability  of  the  cable,  except  at  the  point  where  the  cable  was  landed  ? 

Mr.  PATEY.  It  would  be  chiefly  where  the  cable  was  landed,  upon  the  wash  of 
the  wave. 
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Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  So  that  we  may  dispense  with  that  difficulty 
at  every  other  point  as  to  the  laying  of  the  cable  except  as  to  the  place  of  landing. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  wish  to  express  my  sympathy  in  common  with  every¬ 
one  who  is  present  with  the  sentiments  which  have  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Sand  ford 
Fleming  \  and  I  also  agree  with  him  that  in  great  national  questions  we  must  quite 
sink  any  individual  interest,  and  look  upon  the  matter  irom  an  altogethei  largei  stand¬ 
point.  But  I  would  point  out  to  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  that  when  he  puts  this  as  being 
a  question  as  between  Canada  and  the  Australian  Colonies  on  the  one  pait,  and  an  alleged 
monopoly  that  the  Eastern  Extension  telegraph  Company  wishes  to  maintain  on  the 
other,  he  scarcely  states  the  position  which  the  Pacific  lelegiaph  Company  leally.  take 
in  this  matter.  It  is  not  a  case  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegiapli  Company  seeking  to 
maintain  a  monopoly  ;  it  is  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Telegiaph  Company  asking  for 
assistance  from  the  Government  to  initiate  an  enterprise  which  would  be  in  competition 

with  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  monopoly. 

Quite  agreeing  with  him  generally  in  everything  he  has  said  as  to  the  benefits  that 
this  line,  if  it  were  practicable,  would  afford  to  England,  Canada,  and  Australia,  and 
while  sympathising  with  him  altogether  in  these  general  expressions  which  are  contained 
in  the  paper  he  read,  I  say  that  when  he  seeks  to  raise  this  as  an  issue  between 
monopolists  in  the  form  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company,  and  those  who 
wish  to  break  the  monopoly  in  the  character  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  the  case 
is  not  fairly  stated ;  because,  so  far  from  its  being  a  case  between  a  monopoly  on 
one  part,  and  somebody  seeking  to  break  it  upon  the  other,  it  is  somebody  seeking  for 
nothing  from  the  Government,  as  against  a  Company  which  says  they  will  not  prosecute 
their  enterprise  unless  they  receive  some  assistance. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  We  also  subsidise. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia,  join  in  the  subsidy. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  That  was  for  the  second  cable  ;  but  as  far  as  the  original 

cable  was  concerned,  no  subsidy  was  required.  . 

Now,  Sir,  it  may  be  that  the  time  may  come— I  scarcely  think  the  time  has  yet 
come — when  these  telegraph  lines  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private  companies  01 
individuals  altogether  and  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  But  Sir, 
I  venture  to  say  that  when  that  time  comes— when  it  is  felt  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government,  in  order  to  start  a  company  such  as  is  now  proposed,  to  give  them  heavy 
subsidies— then  at  the  same  time  the  time  will  have  come  when,  in  fairness  and  justice, 
the  companies  which  initiated  and  carried  out  at  them  own  responsibility  arid  at  their 
own  risk  telegraphic  communication  between  England  and  Australia,  will  be  entitled, 
to  ask  that  their  work  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  national  work  and  to  be  taken  over  by 

If  the  proposal  were  to  construct  a  new  line  and  take  over  the  old  line  as  well, 
I  can  understand  that  that  was  a  thing  for  which  the  assistance  of  the  Government 
mio-ht  be  asked.  But  apart  from  the  utility  of  the  line  now  proposed  for  strategic 
purposes,  but  looking  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  convenience  for  ordinary  use  when  the 
existing  line  could  do  double  or  three  or  four  times  the  work  it  does  at  present, 
I  scarcely  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ask.  the  Government  to  subsidise  a  new 
company  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  new  line  without  making  at  least  an  equa 
concession  to  the  company  which  initiated  the  original  work  with  the  universal  piaise 

of  everybody  in  Australia  at  great  risk  to  themselves.  ... 

As  far  as  the  Colony  of  South  Australia  is  concerned,  we  have  m  this  matter  a 
personal  interest.  Our  Colony,  large  in  area,  though  small  in  population,  has  spent 
nearly  000,000/.  in  constructing  this  line,  and  it  did  it  entirely  at  its  own  risk  and  at 
its  own  expense  over  a  continent  that  was  very  little  known— that  was,  m  point  ol  tact, 
not  known — where  exploration  and  telegraphic  construction  had  practically  to  go 
together  ;  and  she  has  constructed  that  telegraph  line  with  all  Australia,  I  may  venture 

to  say,  admiring  the  boldness  of  the  action  she  then  took.. 

Now,  Sir,  that  line  has  not  only  cost  South  Australia  a  large  sum. of  money,  but 
it  is  still  costing  South  Australia  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  it  is  maintained  by  Sout  1 
Australia  at  a  great  loss,  and  the  proposition  now  is  that  a  competing  line  shou  c  e 


sanctioned  and  subsidised  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Australian  Colonies, 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  making  the  loss  to  South  Australia  greater  than  it  is  at 

the  present  time.  .  .  ,  „  .  T  ,,  ,  , 

If  the  matter  were  necessary  from  a  national  point  ot  view,  I  would  not  put 

forward  so  small  an  argument  as  that  as  a  reason  why  that  which  is  right  should  not 
be  carried  out ;  but,  referring  to  the  details’ of  this  scheme,  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  speaks 
of  the  extraordinarily  low  rates  at  which,  if  this  new  line  were  constiucted,  telegiaph 
messages  could  be  transmitted.  I  was  not  previously  aware  that  it  was  suggested  that 

messages  could  be  sent  at  the  low  rate  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming1  has  indicated.  I  thought 

© 

46-.  was  the  lowest. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  particular  company,  but 

of  the  general  question  from  a  Canadian  standpoint.  I  am  not  awaie  that  theie  is 

anything  before  the  Conference  as  to  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  There  was  a  paper  which  I  thought  was  before  the 
Conference  which  has  been  before  us  ail  through. 

The  PRESIDENT.  There  has  been  a  paper  which  has  been  distributed. 

Sir  JOHN  DOVfNER.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  the  Pacific  Telegraph 
Company.  I  notice  a  number  of  names  which  are  appended  to  it,  and  I  see  amongst 
those  names  Sandford  Fleming,  Esq.,  as  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  Articles  of 
Association. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  That  is  quite  true.  I  was  then,  and  I  am  quite 
prepared  now,  to  use  any  little  money  I  have  to  advance  a  project  of  this  kind  as 
far  as  it  lies  in  my  power ;  but  I  am  not  a  director  of  the  Company,  and  I  still  Hunk 
there  is  nothing  from  that  Company  before  the  Conference.  I  hold  in  my  hand  all 
the  papers ;  the  letters  of  Mr.  Pender  are  given,  these  I  have  replied  to  ;  there  is 
nothing  from  any  other  Company. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Of  course  these  papers  are  sent  to  us.  I  am  sure  we 
have  all  had  these  papers  ;  this  the  Telegraph  Company  admitted. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  think  this  discussion  is  necessary.  Sir  John 
Downer  may  go  on  ;  he  is  legitimately  within  his  right  in  making  these  observations. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Mr.  Pender  naturally  wants  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  his 
company.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  thinks  that  the  Pacific  Telegraph 
Company,  to  the  articles  of  association  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  signatories,  would  be  a 
very  advantageous  scheme  both  for  the  purposes  of  the  state  and  also  incidentally,  I 
take  it,  to  those  who  may  happen  to  be  interested  in  the  success  of  the  company.  Rut, 
Sir,  we  have  to  consider  this  matter  altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  monopoly,  and 
altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  Mr.  Pender  on  the  one  hand  takes  too 
strong  a  view  in  favour  of  his  company,  and  whether  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
appended  to  the  articles  of  association  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  take  too  partial 
a  view  in  favour  of  their  particular  scheme.  The  difference  between  the  position  South 
Australia  was  in  at  the  time  she  incurred  this  large  expense,  and  the  position  which  is 
sought  by  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  is  this  :  that  when  the  venture  was  altogether 
in  speculation,  and  was  absolutely  untried,  and  thought  to  be  impracticable  by  most  of 
those  who  were  looking  on  at  the  work  which  we  were  doing,  we  did  it  at  oui  own 
expense  and  without  any  assistance.  Then  the  question  comes  whether  it  would  be  a 
fair  thing  under  any  circumstances  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  assist  in  a  new 
scheme  without  taking  care  at  the  beginning  that  the  Colony  which  largely  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  construction  of  the  telegraph  line  by  which  Europe  communicates  with 
Australia,  should  at  all  events  be  no  loser  through  her  original  enterprise. 

So  far,  too,  as  the  figures  are  concerned,  as  I  was  saying  when  Mr.  Fleming  inter¬ 
posed,  there  had  been  previously  no  suggestion  that  messages  could  be  sent  at  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  low  rate  that  Mr.  Fleming  now  mentions.  The  scheme,  as  proposed,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  that  there  should  be  a  subsidy  of  100,000/.,  and  then  that  messages 
should  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  46*.  a  word,  the  governments  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
having  a  right,  as  far  as  government  messages  were  concerned,  to  send  them  free  of 
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charge  so  long  as  the  amount  did  not  exceed  their  proportion  of  the  subsidy.  That  was 
the  proposal,  as  I  think  most  of  the  gentlemen  here  understood  it,  and  I  did  not  know 
that  there  was  even  a  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  the  work  being  done  at  a  much 
less  cost  than  that — in  fact  I  never  knew  before  that  it  was  seriously  argued  that  this 
would  be  a  much  less  expensive  route  than  the  present  one — I  thought  the  argument 
was  entirely  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  that  it  was  extremely  inexpedient  that  we 
should  have  our  line  subject  to  all  the  eventualities  of  European  or  A_siatic  complications, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  binding  England,  Canada,  and  the  Colonies  together  more 
securely  than  they  are  bound  together  at  the  present  time,  as  far  as  telegraphic  commu¬ 
nication  is  concerned,  it  was  expedient  to  construct  this  line. 

Sir,  if  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  is  right,  and  messages  can  be  sent  along  this  line  at 
the  low  rate  just  now  mentioned,  then,  Sir,  surely  private  enterprise  might  very  fairly,  I 
think,  deal  with  the  matter.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  better  this  new  scheme  is  as 
compared  with  the  line  as  at  present  constructed,  the  less  reason  is  there  for  State  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  the  more  reason  for  hoping  that  private  enterprise  may  carry  this  project 
out. 

It  is  not  at  all,  I  say,  a  question  of  monopoly— no  one,  I  am  sure,  wishes  to  preserve 
any  monopoly.  If  the  Pacific  Company  without  any  assistance  at  all  can  carry  out  this 
scheme,  certainly  as  far  as  South  Australia  is  concerned,  we  could  and  we  should  offer 
no  possible  objection.  We  could  not  offer  any  objection,  and  we  should  not  if  we  could. 
But  I  say,  be  that  as  it  may,  when  the  proposal  is  that  the  combined  enterprise .  of 
South  Australia  and  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  having  constructed  this  line 
entirely  at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  a  new  company  should  be  subsidised  by  the 
Imperial  Government  with  the  certain  result  of  materially  lessening  not  merely  the 
advantages  —because  advantages  we  get  none— but  increasing  the  losses  which  South 
Australia  at  present  sustains  in  consequence  of  its  enterprise,  then  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  some  much  stronger  arguments  put  forward  than  have  been  brought  before  the 
Conference  up  to  the  present.  If  it  is  considered  desirable  to  go  into  the  more  elaboiate 
questions  of  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  its  probable  cost,  and  as  to  the  dividends  which 
would  probably  be  the  result  of  this  scheme  if  it  should  be  constructed,  those  I  will  go 
into  afterwards  when  it  may  be  thought  necessary  ;  but  the  matter  has  been  brought 
before  the  Conference  in  a  very  general  way  by  Mr.  Fleming,  and  in  a  general  way  I 
deal  with  it.  I  sympathise  very  much  with  the  sentiment  of  what  he  says,  and  if  it 
could  be  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  the  South  Australian  Government  and  the 
Eastern  Extension  Company  carried  out  theirs,  then  the  result  would  be  a  welcome  one 
to  both  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Pender  is  here  and  has  shortly  to  leave.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  delegates  would  desire  to  make  any  change  in  the  order  of  affairs  which 
they  have  generally  adhered  to — that  is  to  say,  to  have  the  mattei  discussed  first  and 
then  afterwards  consult  with  any  gentleman  so  interested ;  we  could,  if  it  were  thought 
necessary,  find  another  day  to  summon  Mr.  Pender.  I  think  that  is  the  wish  of  the 
delegates.  (Hear,  hear.)  "  Is  there  any  objection  to  let  Mr.  Pender  have  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Sandford  Fleming’s  paper  ?  I  do  not  know  myself  that  there  is  any  objection  as  far  as  I 
am  myself  concerned.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  SAMUEL  GBIFFITH.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
existing  cable.  As  Sir  John  Downer  very  properly  said,  and  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.&Baikes,  this  is  not  altogether  a  question  of  competing  cables,  but  of  asking  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies  to  subsidise  a  new  cable  to 
compete  with  the  old  one.  That  is  true  from  one  point  of  view  ;  but  if  the  Empire  at 
large  insists  upon  the  establishment  of  a  second  line  of  cable,  and  that  is  the  only  way 
to  get  it,  the  interests  of  the  existing  company  must  give  way.  But  in  Queensland  we 
have  never  been  able  to  see  that  the  existing  company  requires  so  very  much  considera¬ 
tion.  They  undertook  to  construct  the  existing  line  to  Australia  as  a  purely  commeicial 
speculation,  and  they  arranged  with  the  Government  of  Queensland  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Queensland  would  lay  the  land  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  they  would 
meet  them  there.  That  arrangement  having  been  made,  the  Government  of  Queens¬ 
land  laid  the  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and.  it  has  been  in  operation,  but  the 
Eastern  Extension  Company,  instead  of  bringing  their  line  to  meet  it,  bi  ought 
their  line  to  Port  Darwin.  We  do  not  complain  of  that — it  may  have  been  the  piopei 
thing  to  do — but  we  in  Queensland  may  be  said  to  have  looked  upon  South  Australia 
constructing  its  line  across  the  Continent  with  admiration  somewhat  in  a  different  sense 
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from  that  in  which  Sir  John  Downer  used  the  phrase.  However,  we  do  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  it ;  we  have  our  own  line  and  we  maintain  it,  but  we  have  always 
maintained  this  position  :  That  we  would  never  do  anything  that  would  prevent  or  tend 

to  hinder  the  establishment  of  a  duplicate  line.  .  ,  . 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  statement  made  m  the  paper  by  1  i. 
Cracknell  which  has  been  laid  before  the  Conference.  On  page  14  he  mentions  that 
“  Queensland  has  been  offered  a  duplicate  cable  from  Normanton  to  the  Roper,  free  o 
expense  and  without  extra  tariff,  and  South  Australia,  I  have  been  informed,  is 
willing  to  construct  a  land  line  to  connect  .  the  Roper  River  and  Port 
Darwin,  so  that  a  complete  duplication  of  the  international  system  would  be  ensured  , 
but  for  some  unexplained  reason  the  Government  of  the  former  Colony  has  refused  this 
gift  which  would  cost  the  company  70,000/.,  although  their  cablegrams  would  come  to 
them  direct,  instead  of  going  round  by  Adelaide  and  Sydney,  which  must  cause  them 
very  great  inconvenience  and  delay,  and  debars  the  southern  Colonies  the  advantage 
they  would  otherwise  gain  by  having  an  alternative  route  in  the  event  of  interruptions 
on  the  overland  line  to  Port  Darwin.  I  am  sure  that  this  matter  could  not  have  been 
seriously  considered  by  the  Queensland  Government,  or.  they  would  have  allowed  t  le 
end  of  a  cable  to  be  landed  on  their  shores  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  for  the  benefit  ol 
their  own  commerce  and  that  of  their  neighbours.”  Upon  that  I  may  say  that  the  free 
gift  of  a  cable  at  a  cost  of  70,000/.  was  offered  upon  the  condition  that  the  Queensland 
Government  should  join  in  the  subsidy  to  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Extension  Company  for  a 
Ion  o’  term  of  years,  and  so  practically  preclude  itself  from  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  a 
duplicate  line  of  cable.  The  Queensland  Government  takes  up  this  position  ;  that  the 
Australian  Colonies  cannot  safely  depend  upon  a  single  line  of  cable,  and  that  a  duplicate 
line  of  cable  is  necessary.  There  have  been  two  or  three  Conferences  upon  the  subject. 
I  recollect  having  been  at  one  in  1877,  when  it  was  affirmed  unanimously  that  there  should 
be  a  distinct  and  independent  line.  The  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  maintain 
that  they  had  given  us  a  duplicate  line  by  laying  a  second  cable  from  Java  to  Port 
Darwin  ;  but  as  the  strength  of  any  line  is  its  weakest  point,  we  maintain  that  these 
cables,  all  of  which  run  from  England  through  foreign  territories  or  through  seas 
continually  full  of  the  ships  of  foreign  countries,  form  by  no  means  a.  duplicate  line  of 
cable,  which  we  have  always  maintained  should  be  established.  .  During  the  war  scaie 
about  two  years  ago  there  was  the  greatest  anxiety  in  Australia— -we  knew  where  the 
Russian  ships  of  war  were  supposed  to  be — we  knew  that  the  Admiral  upon  the  station 
was  doiim  all  he  could  to  protect  the  weakest  places  in  Australian  waters  we  knew 
perfectly °well  that  at  any  moment  the  cable  might  be  cut  and  that  we  should  have  no 
means  of  communication  and  that  we  might  have  hostile  cruisers  at  our  doors.  ! 


know  the  risk  was  thought  to  be  so  great  that  in  some  of  the  Colonies,  it  had  been 
resolved  that  the  moment  the  cable  communication  was  interrupted  it  should  be 

assumed  that  war  had  broken  out.  .  .  c  . 

Now  I  submit  that  these  matters  ought  to  be  regarded  entirely  irrespective  of  the 

interests  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company.  They  .  are.  a  very  good  Com¬ 
pany  and  they  have  done  very  good  work,  but  we  are  now  considering  the  matter  from 
a  National  and  Imperial  point  of  view,  and  all  we  can  do  now  is  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  such  a  duplicate  line  of  cable  between  all  the  British  posses¬ 
sions  as  would  be  secured  if  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming’s  proposition  were.ca.rried  out.  If  it  could 
be  carried  out  it  would  be  desirable  there  is  no  doubt,  but  whether  it  is  practicable  at  the 
present  time  is  a  matter  upon  which  some  light  may  be  thrown.  If  there  are  any  persons 
willing  to  carry  it  out  what  assistance  are  they  likely  to  get  ?  For  my  own  part  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  my  warmest  sympathy  in  the  movement.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
do  anything  also  for  the  assistance  of '  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company,  be  it 
so.  I  think  it  has  first  to  be  considered  whether  this  proposal  is  so  important  as  to 

justify  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  Empire. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  although  our  methods  are  possibly  better  than 
those  of  other  countries,  yet  I  conceive  that  it  the  proposal  were  made  to  some  othei 
countries,  to  Germany  for  example,  to  connect  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  the 
proposition  would  probably  not  be  very  long  under  consideiation,  it  would  commend 
itself,  I  think,  to  the  Imperial  policy  of  that  great  nation  in  a.  manner  in  which  1 
hope  before  many  years  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  great  Biitish  nation.  (Heai, 

hear.) 


Printed  in  The  PRESIDENT.  Before  we  say  anything  with  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from. 

Appendix,  gfr  Samuel  Griffith,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  received  this  letter  of  the  20th  of 
130.  April  from  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  Limited.  The  letter  is  as  follows  : 
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“  Sir, — We  are  deputed  by  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  Limited,  to  furnish  to 
you  for  the  information  of  the  Conference  a  proposal  which  it  is  intended  to  submit  on 
behalf  of  the  Company  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and  to  the  Governments  of  ^Canada, 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Australia,  Western  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Tasmania. 

“  We  are  also  deputed  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Conference  in  person,  if  desired, 
in  order  to  give  any  further  information  that  may  be  wished  for. 


“  Proposal. 

“The  Company  to  lay  and  maintain  a  cable  from  Vancouver  Island  to  Australia, 
touching  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Fanning  Island,  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  New  Zealand. 

“  The  Company  to  reduce  the  existing  through  rates  from  Great  Britain  to  Austra¬ 
lasia  by  at  least  one-half. 

The  Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonial  Governments  above  referred  to  to 
furnish  to  the  Company,  in  such  proportions  as  they  may  agree  upon,  a  subsidy  of 
100,000/.  (one  hundred  thousand  pounds)  per  annum  for  25  years  ;  each  Government  to 
have  during  that  period,  the  free  use  of  the  Company’s  cable  for  Government  messages 
to  the  full  amount  of  its  proportion  of  the  subsidy  at  current  rates. 

The  Company  to  give  Government  messages  precedence  over  ordinary  messages. 

“We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

“  Your  Obedient  Servants, 

(Signed)  “  Murray  Finch-Hatton. 

“Randolph  C.  Want.” 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  I  belibve  the  Conference  is  bound  to  look  upon  this  question  not 
so  much  from  a  commercial  as  from  a  defensive  point  of  view,  and  to  do  that  we  will  have 
to  take  even  a  more  comprehensive  view  than  has  been  taken  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
just  now.  I  believe  that  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  is  worthy  of  all 
consideration.  We  must  look  to  some  extent  upon  telegraphic  communication  for  the 
safety  of  the  Empire  in  time  of  war,  no  matter  whether  the  cable  would  pay  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  undertaking  or  would  not  pay  as  such.  If  we  do  that  we  must  not  only  look  to  t  e 
proposed  Pacific  cable  for  communication  with  Australia,  but  also  to,  I  should  not  say  an 
alternative,  but  a  duplicate  scheme  of  submarine  communication.  V  nen  I  say  this, 
look  particularly  to  my  part  of  the  Empire,  that  is  to  say,.  South  Africa.  Let  us  view 
the  position  of  affairs  at  present  as  far  as  South  Africa  is  concerned.  It  is  Pretty 
generally  agreed  that  if  war  should  break  out  the  Suez  Canal  would  be  blocked  At  the 
dinner  given  to  the  Conference  by  the  Federation  League  it  was  stated  by  Lord  Char  es 
Beresford  that  in  future  not  Constantinople,  but  Table  Bay,  would  be  the  most  important 
port  to  the  Empire.  I  believe  that  statement  would  hardly  be  challenged  by  anyone,  and 
if  it  is  not  challenged,  then  I  think  we  have  to  examine  what  communication  I  able  Bay  has 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Table  Bay  is  dependent  for  its  telegraphic  communication 
upon  the  Eastern  Company’s  line,  which  comes  down  by  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  It  is 
laid  in  shallow  water,  and  touches  at  many  points  of  foreign  territory,  I  cannot  say  how 
many,  but  very  many  points  indeed.  Now  if  in  time  of  war  the  Suez  Canal  is  blocked, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  all  communication  by  this  cable  would  be  blocked  too.  It 
might  be  cut  at  various  points.  England  might  be  at  war  with  any  European  nation 
whose  territory  is  touched  by  this  cable  ;  in  other  words,  there  would  be  no  communica¬ 
tion  between  England,  the  most  important  port  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  telegraphic  communication  would  cease  at  once.  I  believe  that  would  be 
a  great  calamity.  All  the  trade  from  India,  from  China,  and  to  a  great  extent,  I 
believe,  from  Australia  and  from  the  Mauritius,  the  commercial  business,  in  fact,  o 
almost  the  whole  of  the  eastern  world  would,  have  to  pass  by  the  Cape.  I  able  -pay  and 
our  quarter  of  Africa  would  have  to  be  called  at  by  vessels  in  war  time  to  ge  m  orma 
tion  as  to  what  had  occurred  in  Europe,  but  no  such  information  could  ever  be  obtained 
at  the  Cape— none  whatever.  The  value  of  the  Cape  as  an  intelligence  station  would 
become  very  small  indeed  so  long  as  we  were  dependent  only  upon  t  ns  s  a  ow  wa  er 

Then  again,  there  are  other  smaller  colonies  also  which  are  most  important  as 
intelligence  stations,  as,  for  example,  St.  Helena  and  Ascension.  The  value  o.  scension 
and  St.  Helena  depends  upon  their  possessing  the  means  of  affoidmg  mte  lgence 
(277a)  2  G 
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in  time  of  war ;  but  in  time  of  war  ships  going  to  or  returning  from  the  east,  could 
learn  nothing  at  St.  Helena  or  Ascension,  because  there  is  no  cable  communication 
with  either.  There  is  no  cable  communication  with  the  Mauritius  either  at  the  present 
time.  The  whole  situation  from  a  military  and  naval  point  of  view  seems  to  me  most 
lamentable. 

Now  the  remedy  that  would  have  to  be  proposed  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  plain. 
Another  cable  would  have  to  be  laid,  and  that  would  have  to  be  a  deep  sea  cable.  It 
should  not  be  a  shallow  water  one,  as  the  cable  laid  upon  the  West  Coast  ol  Africa  as  far  as 
St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  I  presume  it  would  start  from  Gibraltar,  touching  as  far  as  possible 
at  the  British  Colonies  upon  the  West  Coast,  though  not,  at  so  many  as  to 
become  a  shallow  water  cable,  but  certainly  touching  at  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 
and  thence  continuing  to  Table  Bay.  Thence  we  have  a  land  telegraph  to 
Durban,  and  then  it  would  be  a  question  whether  it  should  not  be  continued 
to  the  Mauritius  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Western  Australia,  so  as  to 
render  the  circle  complete.  I  do  not  bring  this  forward  as  an  alternative 
scheme,  but  as  a  duplicate  one.  I  believe  that  by  a  rich  empire  like  the  British, 
an  empire  which  would  lose  or  gain  so  much  in  time  of  war,  the  question  of 
whether  a  scheme  of  this  kind  is  going  to  cost  200,000^.,  or  even  2,000,000/L  more  or 
less,  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  think  that  to  make  the  defence  of  the 
empire  complete,  we  should  in  reality  have  a  cable  both  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
another  such  as  I  have  sketched,  running  through  the  Atlantic  to  the  Cape,  touching  at 
St.  Helena  and  at  Ascension  Island,  going  to  Table  Bay,  and  then  from  Durban  to  the 
Mauritius,  and  so  to  West  Australia.  Whether  it  is  feasible  or  not  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say.  It  must  be  a  deep  sea  line,  and  a  deep  sea  line,  although  difficult  to  repair, 
is  almost  impossible  to  be  cut  by  an  enemy’s  cruiser.  It  could  only  be  cut  by  a 
cruiser  which  had  been  specially  equipped  for  the  purpose,  and  such  a  cruiser  could 
always  be  traced  more  or  less  if  your  Intelligence  Department  were  anything  like  what 
it  ought  to  be.  I  believe  that  from  a  military  point  of  view  the  case  of  a  deep  sea 
cable  as  opposed  to  a  shallow  water  cable,  is  altogether  irrefutable.  I  make  these 
remarks  before  the  Conference  because  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  from  a  merely  commercial  standpoint. 

Sir  ABTHUB  BLYTH.  Of  course  Mr.  Hofmeyr  would  look  for  a  very  large 
Imperial  contribution. 

The  PEESIDENT.  A  very  large  one,  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  HOEMEYE.  It  is  an  Imperial  defence  scheme,  and  even  if  you  should  not 
proceed  to  Table  Bay  but  stop  at  St.  Helena,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  most  important  line, 
and  that  it  should  be  carried  out  before  the  next  war  breaks  out.  Now  Mr.  Pender 
says  these  strategical  lines  should  not  be  carried  out  before  the  next  war  breaks  out. 
Well  we  have  had  cases  of  that  kind.  When  the  Zulu  war  broke  out  and  the  calamity 
at  Isandula  occurred,  for  weeks,  indeed  months,  the  safety  of  the  Colony  of  Natal  was 
in  danger,  but  there  was  no  communication ;  and  Mr.  Pender’s  plan  of  laying  a  strate¬ 
gical  cable  only  after  war  breaks  out  was  hit  upon,  but  then  the  cable  was  incomplete 
even  after  the  war  was  over  and  done.  Up  to  the  Zulu  war  Africa  had  no  telgraphic 
communication  with  Europe  whatever,  only  after  the  war  had  ended  was  there  a 
cable  laid  to  the  Cape. 

The  PEESIDENT.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  as  I  have  read  a  letter  from  the 
Pacific  line  it  is  only  lair  I  should  read  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  the  Eastern 
Extension,  Australasia,  and  China  Telegraph  Company  Limited,  and  with  that  letter  there 
are  several  other  papers  which  I  will  have  printed  and  circulated.  I  think  probably  the 
delegates,  as  it  is  a  very  important  question,  would  all  wish  to  have  another  meeting 
upon  this  question  early  next  week,  and  by  that  time  I  will  have  the  papers  printed  and 
circulated.  The  letter  I  have  now  received  is  from  Mr.  Pender,  and  it  is  as  follows  : — 
“Winchester  House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  18  th  April,  1887.  Dear  Sir 
Henry  Holland, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  the  following  papers  :  1.  A  proposal 
to  the  Australasian  Governments  for  a  reduction  of  ‘tariff  under  their  guarantee.  2. 
Tables  showing  apportionment  of  the  guarantee  at  a  4s.  and  2s.  6 d.  tariff.  The  latter 
rate,  however,  would  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  assent  of  the  Governments  of  India, 
Germany,  and  Bussia,  whose  representatives  are  at  present  opposed  to  it,  as  they  do  not 
see  their  way  to  reduce  the  existing  tariff  of  4s.  per  word  to  India,  and  consider  it 
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would  he  most  difficult  to  maintain  such  a  tariff  if  the  rate  to  Australia  were  reduced  to 
2s.  Gd.  Probably,  however,  a  45.  tariff  will  be  a  sufficient  reduction  for  the  moment, 
and  if  the  change  entailed  no  serious  loss  to  the  Governments  the  25.  6d.  tariff  might  be 
considered  later.  3.  A  memorandum  relative  to  the  proposed  Pacific  cable  which 
accompanied  the  proposal  to  the  Colonies.  4.  A  memorandum  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Heaton’s  paper  in  the  ‘  Pall  Mall  Gazette.’  The  absurdity  of  his  statement 
that  a  15.  tariff  between  London  and  Australia  would  pay  well  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  outpayments  which  amount  to  15.  per  word  would  have  to  be 
made  even  at  the  low  rate  now  prevailing  across  the  Atlantic ;  but  which  rate, 
in  all  probability,  before  long,  will  be  increased  to  15.  Gd.,  in  which  case  the  outpay¬ 
ments  alone  would  amount  to  25.  per  word.  Further  comment  is  unnecessary.  If 
reference  is  in  any  way  made  to  the  existing  companies  as  a  monopoly,  my  answer  is 
that  it  has  been  so  created  by  the  great  energy  and  enterprise  with  which  the  com¬ 
panies  have  carried  on  their  extensions.  It  is  true  that  the  system  has  now  become  so 
widespread  that  no  unaided  combination  could  successfully  compete  with  it,  and  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  Governments  would  subsidize  an  opposition  scheme 
where  the  work  is  so  thoroughly  well  done  as  it  is  by  the  existing  companies.  We 
have  invariably  followed  the  British  flag  and  trade,  and  figures  can  be  produced  in  proof 
of  the  enormous  impetus  the  submarine  telegraphs  have  given  to  the  development  of 
commerce  between  this  country  and  the  Colonies.  I  would  also  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  it  has  been  made  a  monopoly  through  the  circumstances  I  have 
stated,  we  have  never  used  it  as  such,  or  in  any  sense  in  a  narrow  spirit.  In  war  times 
we  have  generally  carried  telegrams  for  the  wounded  free  of  charge,  and  we  also  made  the 
same  concession  during  the  Irish  famine  ;  and  while  the  Colonial  exhibitions  were  going 
on  the  value  of  the  telegrams  carried  free  between  the  Executives  and  the  Colonial 
Governments  amounted  to  between  16,000Z.  and  17,000^.  In  addition  to  these,  I  could 
give  you  many  other  instances  where  we  have  acted  in  an  equally  liberal  manner,  and 
I  hope  when  the  question  is  discussed  at  the  Conference  that  the  above  circumstances 
will  be  remembered.  Our  system  is  now  very  much  in  touch  with  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  we  have  letters  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  effect  that  whenever 
discussions  take  place  in  regard  to  submarine  telegraphs  we  shall  have  full  information 
on  the  subject,  and  representation  during  such  discussion.  I  therefore  hope  that  the 
Colonial  Office,  looking  to  the  vast  interests  involved  in  the  submarine  telegraph 
system,  will  grant  to  the  companies  similar  recognition  on  the  present  occasion. — 
Faithfully  yours,  John  Pender.”  I  thought  it  best  to  read  that  letter  as  I  have  read 
the  other  letters,  and  the  papers  that  came  with  it  will  be  circulated  and  printed. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  understand  it  is  suggested  there  should  be 
an  adjourned  meeting  upon  this  question,  and  it  is  proposed  in  the  interval  to  have  the 
papers  printed  and  laid  before  the  members  of  the  Conference.  I  understand  that  this 
letter  was  presented  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  but  I  have  not  given  orders  .yet  for  it  to  be  printed, 
because  it  would  have  been  useless  to  have  had  it  printed  for  to-day — in  fact,  we  could 
not  have  had  it  printed  and  distributed  ;  but  if  there  is  to  be  another  meeting,  and  if  it 
is  the  wish  of  the  delegates,  we  will  have  that  paper  printed  and  circulated  with  the 

other. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  printed,  and  I 
should  also  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  subject,  than  which  I  think  none  can 
be  more  important  for  our  consideration.  I  think  it  is  quite  the  accepted  opinion 
amongst  the  Australian  Colonies  that  a  duplicate  cable  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  at  an 
early  period.  I  think  there  is  quite,  as  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  said,  a  censensus  of  opinion 
upon  that  subject.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  proposals  made  and  explained  to  us  by 
Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  are  worthy  of  the  very  greatest  attention.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper,  I  may  say,  is  to  meet  a  difficulty  which  has  already  presented  itself  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  evidently  to  members  of  the  Conference.  For  instance,  as  Mr.  Raikes  plainly 
explained  to  us,  it  would  be  a  position  that  the  Imperial  Government  could  scarcely 
accept,  of  subsidising  a  new  line  in  competition  with  an  existing  line.  This  proposal  (it 
is  not  a  proposal  of  mine,  but  I  was  the  bearer  of  it)  is  one  which  would  obviate  such  a  diffi- 
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if,.  It  is  one  that  I  think  I  understood  Sir  John  Downer  by  his  remarks  to  indicate 
d!  d3  he  would  be  in  favour  of,  namely,  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  Governments 
would  have  to  undertake  by  a  common  action  the  enterprise  oi  telegrap  me  communica¬ 
tion  This  paper  enters  upon  that  question,  how  far  it  enters  into  it  m  a  manner 
detail  that  woffid  be  satisfactory  is  another  question,  but  at  any  rate  the  considerati 
itself  is  one  well  worthy  of  attention,  it  would  solve  many  difficulties,  and  in  doing  that 
the  question  would  notarise  of  subsidising  any  competing  line >  m J 
existing  line  which  has  done  good  service  to  the  Colonies  and  to  the  Dmpne  at  a  g  . 

6X  The  pToposal  would  be  tf  buy  up  that  line  as  well  for 

for  general  uninterrupted  communication  where  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be 

duplicate  lines.  But  taking  these  points  into  consideration  I  believe a  toa“lly°diferent 
formed  when  I  say  that  now,  upon  the  question  of  the  life  of  cables,  c  y  , 

view  is  Taken  from  the  scientific  knowledge  which  late  years  have  enabled  us  to  throw 
unon  the  subject  that  the  average  duration  of  the  life  of  cables  is  much  larger  a 
Sto  be  considered;  and  in  L  next  place  that  th, e  cost  f  ^“uStet^ 
smaller  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much,  because  1  n  g  .  . 

but  that  it  is  very  much  smaller  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  time  necessarily  occupied  in 

laving  a  cable  is  also  very  much  reduced.  . ,  , .  A  T  . ,  •  i_ 

5  low  I  think  these  are  all  three  very  important  considerations,  and  I  thui 
_eat  proposal  of  the  united  effort  of  all  the  Governments  to  maintain,  for  the  sake  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  those  Colonies  and  their  connection  with  the  Mother  Country  the 
nrinciple  that  such  lines  of  communication  should  be  m  the  hands  of  tl  e  , 

fs  one  well  worthy  of  the  gravest  consideration  ;  and  I  say  also  it  is  on  all  fours  with 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Imperial  Government.  They  have  seen  the  necessffy-it 
has  been  urged  upon  them,  and  they  have  put  it  into  practice— of  buying  up  the  tele 
„raph  lines'  andP  say  that  that  meets  the  objection  which  we  have  heard  very  prop  1  y 
Seed.  Tim  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company’s  directors  have  behaved  with  the 
greatest  liberality,  and  the  public,  I  believe,  have  benefited  m  the  past ,  and  supposing 
Sch  a  proposal  as  this  should  eventuate,  their  claim  should  he  considered  m  a  fair 
spirit  rPegaPXg^  any  compensation.  (Hear  hear.).  I  believe  that  therem  lies  the 
solution  of  the  whole  question  upon  broad  and  Imperial  grounds. 

Mr  DEAKIN.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  at  this  stage,  as  we  are  to 
have  further  papers  before  us,  to  do  more  than  make  a  very  brief  reference  to  the 
matter.  I  do  not  know  whether  without  further  consideration  the  Colony  of  Victoria 
would  be  prepared  to  take  the  long  leap  which  Sir  William  Fitzherbert  has  proposed  to  us, 
though  I  do  think  that  the  proposition  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  is  de¬ 
serving  of  the  consideration  of  the  Colonies.  But  if  there  is  one  motive  more  than  another 
that  would  weigh  with  the  representatives  at  this  Conference  it  would  be  the  idea  of  the 
Colonies  acting  as  far  as  possible  for  their  mutual  benefi  t  as  integral  parts  of  the  Empire. 
(Hear,  hear.)  S  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  splendid  enterprise  which  the  Canadian 
Government  have  displayed  deserves  the  fullest  recognition  at  the.  hands  of  the  ove  - 
ments  of  the  other  colonies  and  of  the  Imperial  Government  itself.  In  its  own  way  Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s  proposal  has  very  much  to  recommend  it,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  communi¬ 
cation  with  Africa  and  Table  Bay,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  connection  with 
Australia  from  that  quarter  could  be  looked  for  for  a  very  long  period  ,  the 
Canadian  proposal  does  seem  very  much  nearer.  Of  course  the  Colonies  will  first  look 
upon  the  matter  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Whether  the  Pacific  Company 
succeeds  in  entering  upon  actual  operations  or  not  it  has  already  conferred  a  consi  en¬ 
able  benefit  upon  the  Australian  Colonies  by  bringing  the  Eastern  Extension  Te  egrap 
Company  into  a  much  more  liberal  frame  of  mind  than  the  liberal  mind  tney  have 
hitherto  possessed.  Then  there  is  no  question,  looking  upon  it  from  a  meicantile  point  o 
view  that  the  existence  of  two  cables  instead  of  one  would  be  a  very  great  advantag 
indeed  to  everyperson  in  Victoria  who  sends  or  receives  messages.  It  would  be  an  enormous 
commercial  advantage  if  a  second  telegraphic  cable  were  constructed.  Again  the  Impel  la 
question  presents  itself,  but  it  has  been  so  ably  argued  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  it  now.  He  has  made,  out  an  extremely  good  case 
for  asking  the  Imperial  Government  to  give  special  consideration  to  the  arguments 
has  urged.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  can  have 
any  possible  reason  for  objecting  to  the  request  of  the  Pacific  e  egiap  ompany 
for  a  subsidy.  The  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  already  receives  a  subsidy 
for  its  second  cable  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  for  which  we  pay  30,0001  a  year.  It 
therefore,  as  it  is  really  an  Imperial  matt*,  the  Imperial  Government  or  the  Australian 
Colonies  choose  to  pay  a  subsidy  for  a  third  cable  by  another  route,  that  is  on  y  carrying 
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out  the  same  principle  as  that  upon  which  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company 

has  been  already  subsidised.  .  .  Q.  T  i 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  important  point  raised  by  bir  John 

Downer,  and  that  is  that  when  we  have  been  recognising  the  enterprise  ot 
Canada  we  cannot  possibly  forget  the  enterprise  of  South  Australia.  lhose 
are  two  main  points  for  our  consideration— how  to  combine  the  recognition  ot  the 
Canadian  and  South  Australian  enterprise  and  the  fullest  conservation  of  Imperial 
interests  with  cheap  and  secure  cable  communication  It  certainly  would  be  an 
enormous  advantage  to  the  Colonies  to  get  this  Pacific  cable  laic  it  w  ou  c  ie  an  enormous 
advantage  commercially,  and  it  would  be  an  enormous  advan  age  imperia  y.  le 
Canadian  Government  deserves  that  recognition,  while  such  a  recognition  clearly 
requires  that  the  enterprise  of  South  Australia  should  be- also  taken  into  consideration. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  If  a  second  cable  can  be  carried  out  such  as  has  been 
proposed  through  Canada  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  in  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  only  right  to 
point  out  what  the  present  company  has  done.  We  are  paying  them,  it  is  true,  a  su  - 
sidy  of  32,400?.  a  year  for  the  second  cable.  To  that  neither  the  Colony  of  Queensland 
nor  that  of  New  Zealand  contribute  ;  it  is  borne  entirely  by  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia.  The  cable  was  first  laid  by  a  company 
known  as  the  British  Australasian  Cable  Company,  which  has  since  merged  into 
the  Eastern  Extension  Company.  That  cable  was  laid  without  any  subsidy.  fSlo 
subsidy,  indeed,  was  asked  for,  and  it  is  to  the  enterprise  of  the  present  Telegraph 

Company  that  for  many  years  we  have  been  indebted  for  cable  communication 

to  Australasia.  That  is  a  fact  which  I  think  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  m  considering 
this  question.  The  second  cable  was  laid  at  the  request  of  the  four  Australasian 

Governments;  New  Zealand  was  then  one  of  the  parties  to  the  arrangement.  Ihe 

Company  agreed  to  lay  a  second  cable  for  the  reason  that  marine  insects  were  constantly 
making  such  inroads  and  injuring  the  original  cable  that  communication  was  frequent  y 
interrupted.  It  was  the  Colonies  who  moved  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  to  lay  a 
second  cable,  and  they  agreed  to  do  so  on  the  condition  that  they  received  a  subsidy, 
the  amount  of  which  at  the  time  was  not  considered  unreasonable. 

Now  we  have  also  to  consider  this.  We  were  informed  of  the  fact  fiom  the  letter 
which  has  just  been  read  to  us  by  Sir  Henry  Holland  written  by  Mr.  Pender,  that  so 
far  as  the  reduction  in  the  charge  goes  a  subsidy  of  100,0001.  to  the  present  company 
would,  of  course,  bring  about  a  great  reduction  in  the  charge  and  would  produce 
one  even  lower  than  that  mentioned  by  the  Pacific  Telegraph  line  You  would  by 
paying  the  present  company  about  100,0001.  subsidy  bring  the  charge  down  to  something 

like  4s.  per  word. 


The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  By  making  up  the  119,000?.  you  would  bring  down 
the  charge  to  45. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  did  not  catch  the  figures  aright  in  the  first  instance.  At 
all  events  the  giving  of  such  a  subsidy  as  is  proposed  would  settle  the  question  of  the 
rate  *  that  is  to  say,  a  subsidy  of  100,000?.  paid  to  each  company  would  secure  a 
reduction  in  the  charge  per  word.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lines  would  be 

competmg.not  into  the  question  of  whether  the  proposal  which  Mr.  Sandford 

Fleming  has  put  before  us  is  likely  to  be  profitable  or  not  if  it  were  carried  out ;  but  I 
am  quite  certain  of  this,  that  you  would  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  Colonial 
Governments  to  grant  a  subsidy,  such  as  is  proposed,  to  any  new  company.  It  is  only 
very  recently  that  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  asked  the  Colonial  Governments  to 
extend  the  time  for  which  their  subsidy  is  payable  for  another  six  and  a-half  years  upon 
certain  conditions,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  I  mention  this,  as  bearing  very 
much  upon  the  point  now  under  discussion  and  showing  the  feeling  with  regard 
to  subsidies;  and  as  the  reason  why  I  think  we  should  have  great  difficulty  m 
fretting  the  Colonies  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  any  Company  But  it  they  did, 
it  would  doubtless  be  in  the  direction  oi  the  suggestion  made  by  Sir  William 
Fitzherbert,  of  undertaking  the  laying  of  the  cable  tor  themselves,  and  making  it 
entirely  a  Government  matter.  That  may  come  about  some  day,  but  1  presume 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  Colonies  to  make  a  fresh  grant  oi  a 
subsidy  of  100,000?.,  unless  the  Imperial  Government  were  ready  to  pay  halt  ot  it.  it 
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the  Imperial  Government,  who  have  a  large  interest  in  the  matter,  would  agree  to 
contribute  a  quota,  then  possibly  the  Colonial  Governments  might  see  their  way  to 
contribute  also  ;  but  when  the  Imperial  Government  hold  back  and  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  help  by  a  contribution,  because  it  would  be  assisting  the  new  Company  against 
the  one  already  in  existence,  and  with  which  it  would  be  in  competition,  I  think 
the  Governments  of  the  Australian  Colonies  would  in  all  probability  take  up  the 
same  position. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Might  I  ask  one  question  with  regard  to  what  Sir  Saul  Samuel 
has  said  as  to  the  effect  of  paying  the  100,000?.  to  the  present  Company.  A  paper 
which  has  been  supplied  to  me  bears  out  his  statement,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  From  the  paper  which  I  have  before  me  it  appears 
that  the  amount  to  be  made  up,  if  no  increase  in  traffic  took  place,  would  be  11 9*, 000?.  ; 
but  Mr.  Pender  assumes  that  there  would  be  an  immediate  increase  of  traffic,  and 
imagining  the  increase  to  be  about  25  per  cent.,  this  paper  shows  that  upon  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent,  the  amount  would  be  103,000?.  ;  and  supposing  that  the  traffic 
increased  by  50  per  cent,  the  amount  would  be  87,000?.  ;  if  it  increased  75  per  cent, 
the  amount  would  be  71,000?.  ;  and  if  it  increased  100  per  cent,  the  amount  would  be 
55,000?. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  was  anticipated  by  the  Company  that  there  might  be  such  an 
increase  in  a  very  short  time.  We  have  the  same  figures. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  The  figures  which  we  have  vary  very  slightly. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  As  I  understand,  the  Company  said  that  the  probability  was 
that  in  a  very  short  time  there  would  be  an  increase  of  business  of  100  per  cent.,  and 
that  consequently  the  Colonies’  share  of  the  subsidy  of  55,000?.  would  clear  off  the  loss 

and  obtain  a  further  reduction. 

• 

Sir  AR/THUR  BLYTH.  Mr.  Finch -Hatton’s  letter  mentions  the  price. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  To  at  least  half  the  present  price. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  should  like  to  address  to  the  Conference  a  few  observations 
upon  the  question  which  Sir  William  Fitzherbert  has  raised,  and  which  I  venture  to 
think  is  even  better  befitting  the  consideration  of  an  Imperial  Conference  than  the  rival 
schemes  of  competing  companies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  all  pretty  generally  agreed  upon  two  points.  The 
one  is  that  the  Colonies  generally  are  paying  most  exorbitant,  most  oppressive,  and 
most  unnecessarily  high  rates  for  their  cable  messages.  The  second  point  upon  which 
I  think  we  are  agreed  is  that  it  is  most  desirable  from  any  point  of  view  that  the 
Colonies  and  the  Empire  should  not  be  dependent  for  their  telegraphic  communication  upon 
lines  which  pass  through  foreign  countries  which  possibly  may  become  hostile.  Those 
two  considerations,  in  which  I  think  we  are  agreed,  point  to  only  one  conclusion,  and 
that  is  that  we  should  put  ourselves  in  such  a  position  as  not  only  to  secure  lower  rates 
for  ourselves,  but  also  a  more  complete  immunity  from  risks  of  interruption  than  we 
possess  at  present  in  time  of  war.  If  we  come  to  that  conclusion,  I  would  ask,  does 
that  not  point  to  a  particular  policy,  and  that  policy  is,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so, 
the  purchase  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  submarine  cables  that  connect  the 
Empire  together  ? 

That,  no  doubt,  seems  upon  the  face  of  it  a  very  large  scheme,  but  when  you  come 
to  look  at  it,  I  do  not  think  really  it  is  any  larger  than  other  schemes  which  have  been 
grappled  with  successfully  by  the  Imperial  Government.  We  have  been  told  that  all 
the  cables  of  the  world  represent  a  cost  of  37,000,000?.,  which  at  3  per  cent,  would 
workout  at  a  charge  of  1,110,000?.  per  annum.  The ,  eagerness  with  which  we  find 
joint  stock  companies  coming  forward  to  lay  down  these  cables  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
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that  this  form  of  enterprise  pays,  and  if  it  pays  joint  stock  companies  it  certainly  must 

?  i?1^1  j  ^overnmen^>  an^  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  figures  were  gone  into  it 
would  be  found  that  the  Imperial  Government  would  not  only  work  these  cables  upon 
a  moie  economical  and  effective  system  than  they  can  be  worked  by  a  series  of 
disjointed  companies,  but  they  would  also  work  them  in  such  a  manner  as  would  enable 
the  Colonies  to  maintain  telegraphic  communication  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
upon  terms  far  more  advantageous  than  those  existing  at  present. 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  such  a  proposal  being 
entertained  by  the  Imperial  Government  during  the  duration  of  this  Conference  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  To  that  cjuestion  I  can  unhesitatingly  say  no.  I  think  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  frame  such  a  scheme  at  pre¬ 
sent  without  having  further  information.  In  the  first  place  I  should  probably  not  be 
saying  too  much  if  I  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Imperial  Government 
would  even  consider  such  a  scheme  ;  but  it  is  certainly  absolutely  impossible  to  consider 
it  during  the  time  that  this  Conference  is  sitting. 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  did  not  mean  that  they  should  consider  any  concrete  scheme, 
but  I  wished  to  ask  whether  there  was  any  possibility  that  any  suggestion  of  such  a 
scheme  might  lead  up  to  such  euquiries  as  possibly  would  at  a  future  time,  and  perhaps 
no  very  distant  future  time,  result  in  a  fuller  and  more  practical  consideration  of  the 
question  than  has  been  given  to  it  up  to  the  present  time. 

.  PRESIDENT.  I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  if  all  the  Colonial  delegates  at 
this  Conference  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  buy  up  and  manage  the  whole  of  the  telegraphic  system  of  the 
world,  I  would  bring  such  a  proposal  before  Her  Majesty’s  Government ;  but  I  frankly 

say  that  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  chance  of  their  entertaining  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  ‘ 

^  am  only  speaking  of  the  telegraphic  lines  which  connect  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Practically  it  comes  to  all  the  telegraph  companies  in  the 
world.  For  my  own  part  I  wish  that  such  a  scheme  could  be  carried  out,  but  I  do  not 
think  practically  there  is  any  chance  of  its  being  done.  But  of  course  it  would  be  my 
duty  and  pleasure  to  present  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  any  resolution  of  this  Con¬ 
ference  which  bears  upon  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  I  will  undertake 
that  such  resolution  shall  receive  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING,  I  think  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  fully  to  discuss 
this  matter  until  we  have  before  us  these  various  printed  papers  which  have  been 
referred  to  to-day. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  hope  the  delegates  will  understand  that  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  supply  copies  of  these  papers  to-day,  inasmuch  as  I  have  only  received  some 
of  them  since  the  Conference  met  this  morning. 

Sir  PATRICE.  JENNINGS.  I  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  address  only  a  very 
few  woids  in  addition  to  what  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  with  his  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
preceding  state  of  things  in  the  Colony,  has  said.  What  we  wish  to  say  on  behalf  of 
the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  in  this.  We  fully  sympathise  with  the  views  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Fleming,  and  we  recognise  the  desire  to  bring  through  British  territory 
a  further  independent  means  of  communication,  in  addition  to  the  cables  already  made, 
by  a  route  which  can  be  practicable  and  highly  desirable  to  Australasia,  and  to  the 
Empire.  That  is  an  abstract  question  as  to  which  we  should  certainly  highly  sympathise 
with  and  approve  of  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming.  With  regard  to 
the  precise  form  in  which  it  has  come  before  us,  it  would  be  very  difficult  without  more 
minute  knowledge  to  express  any  opinion  whatever  upon  it ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
abstract  question  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  say  on  my  own  part,  and  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues,  that  we  have  every  sympathy  with  such  a  proposal,  and  we  think  of  it  could 
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be  brought  about  nothing  could  possibly  form  a  stronger  tie  to  bind  the  Empire  together 
than  bv  bringing  the  Colonies  into  a  telegraphic  communication  with  the  Mother 
Countiy,  which  would  be  practically  independent;  and  safe  from  all  risk  of  interference 

in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  concur  generally  in  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  by  Sir  Patrick  Jennings  so  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned.  whether 

heartily  in  favour  of  another  line  of  telegraphic  communication  being  m^e.  Wheth 

this  particular  line  which  has  been  referred  to  from  Vancouver  is  the  one  °r  notis 

another  question.  We  do  not  see  our  way  at  present  to  join  m  a  new  subsidy to  tffis 
new  line,  and  whilst  we  recognise  all  the  commercial  advantages  that  will  flow 
its  construction  I  think  th!t  the  time  has  come  when  the  matter  ought  really  ^  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  question  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  so  far  I 
the  remarks  which  fell  from  Mr.  Robinson  As  I  understood  your  answer Henry 

you  seemed  to  think  that  it  might  be  outside  the  range  of  practical  consideiation  that 
the  Imperial  Government  should  deal  generally  with  the  telegraphic  lines s  as  you put 
it  all  over  the  world  ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Robinson  put  it  very  well  m  putting  it  as  the 
lines  connecting  the  British  Empire.  If  the  British  Empire  extends  all  over  the  world 
that  is  not  a  fault  of  the  argument.  Our  argument  is  that  the  Empne  should  b 
thoroughly  consolidated.  The  Imperial  Government  has  taken  an  important  step  ba 
upon  the  principle  which  Mr.  Robinson  desires  to  see  recognised,  by  the  action  which 
they  have  Recently  taken  in  not  only  subsidising  steamers  which  have  been  «°"tedh 

but  in  arranging  with  the  owners  of  steamers  and  the  steam  ^P^r^ar  nuroos/s  if 
construct  their  vessels  in  such  a  way  as  would  make  them  suitable  1  P  P  ’ 

circumstances  demanded  their  employment.  ,  ~  ,  «  ,  -t  l  0h..1i 

Now  I  think  if  there  is  one  thing  which  the  Colonies  feel  uncomfortable  abo 

at  the  present  time  it  is  that  the  Empire  is  not  m  a  proper  state  of  dc 
The  Colonies  feel  that  very  strongly  and  it  shows  itself  whenever  there  is  any  fear  oi  an 
attack  being  made  upon  us  by  any  of  the  Continental  nations.  We  constantly  feel  that 
we  do  not  occupy  such  a  position  as  we  ought  to  do  m  the  face  of  the  world.  But  it  is 
not  only  in  the  case  of  war  that  this  feeling  of  insecurity  aflects  us,  But  also  m  times 
peace  the  consciousness  that  the  Empire  is  not  consolidated  for  purposes  of  defence  as 
Ft  ought  to  be,  affects  the  Interests  especially  no  doubt  of  the  Colonies  But 1  venture  to 
say  also,  to  a  large  extent  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  well.  It  affects  the  i 
interests  in  evefy  direction.  There  is  constantly  a  consciousness  that  we  have  to  seek 
for  peace  because  we  are  not  ready  to  defend  ourselves  against  unjust  it  not 

only  paralyses  the  action  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  loreign  ce, 
think  that  its  effects  are  felt  at  every  Court  in  Europe  and  that  every  one  of  our 
ambassadors  in  discussing  any  matter  affecting  Imperial  mterests  feels  h^  handg 
weakened,  and  is  paralysed  by  the  consciousness  which  he  has  gathered  fro“  h“ 
instructions  which  lie  receives  from  the  authorities  at  home,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to 
defend  our  rights  in  our  own  persons.  There  is  a  very  strong  fee hng  in  the  Colonies 
that  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  (I  am  not  speakmg  of  this  present 
Government  but  of  the  Government  of  the  Empire),  a  tendency  to  fall  bank  wheneve 
there  is  any  bold  front  opposed  to  us  by  a  foreign  nation.  I  think  that  this  quest  on  of 
telegraphic  communication  ought  to  be  dealt  with  from  that  point  of  view  and  that  it  should 
be  considered  in  the  first  place  rather  as  a  matter  of  defence  than  as  a  matter  o 
commercial  advantage.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  this  idea  were  considered  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  although  it  seemed  to  me,  Sir,  as  it  seemed  to  strike  you  at  the  time  at 
first  sight,  rather  a  startling  proposition  to  make,  that  the  Imperial  Government  should 
buy  up  all  the  telegraph  cables.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  myself  that  it  would  be  possible 
at' thePpresent  timeto  purchase  the  whole  of  the  telegraphic  cables  ;  but  there  might 
be  some  modified  method  of  dealing  with  them,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  steam 
ship  companies  which  have  been  referred  to  have  been  dealt  with.  .  ,  . 

1  Now  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  two  enterpnsing_  bodies  who  have  assisted 
in  laying  down  this  Eastern  Extension  telegraph  line  the  private  telegraphic  company 
and  the  South  Australian  Government,  there  is  no  doubt  I  think  for  various  reason 
that  the  position  of  those  parties  would  have  at  any  rate  a  very  fair  claim  to  con¬ 
sideration.  I  remember  some  three  years  ago  there  was  a  gentleman  10m  asman  , 

Mr.  Audley  Coote,  who  had  taken  a  great  interest  m  this  very  line.  e  came  ° 
that  time  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  this  Pacific  cab  e,  an 
thing  I  did  in  conversation  with  him  was  to  raise  this  question  abou  ie 
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Australian  Government,  and  the  large  expenditure  which  they  had  made  on  their  land 
line.  Of  course  my  sympathies  did  not  go  entirely  with  South  Australia  as  1 
believed  she  was  influenced  by  feelings  which  were  in  existence  in  all  the  Colonies 
in  these  days,  when  there  was  a  sort  of  rivalry,  and  we  thought  that  we  were  to 
grow  up  as  separate  nations,  and  I  think  that  South  Australia  was  rather  glad 
to  get  a  little  bit  of  advantage  over  Queensland  in  the  race,  in  having  the  line  brought 
into  their  territory ;  I  am  not  inclined  to  complain  if  they  got  some  advantage 
from  it ;  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  handsome  way  in  which  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
referred  to  the  matter  this  morning.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Audley  Coote  introduced 
this  question  to  me  I  said,  “AVe  will  not  discuss  this  matter  until  you  go  to  Adelaide, 
and  submit  to  them  the  proposals  in  connection  with  the  present  land  line.”  I 
mention  this  in  order  to  show  Sir  John  Downer,  and  the  people  of  Adelaide,  that  the 
Colonies  have  now  developed  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  which  actuated  them  at 
the  time  when  this  cable  was  laid;  that  there  is  now  a  desire  to  work  together,  and  that 
we  would  be  disposed  fairly  to  consider  the  position  of  South  Australia  in  the  event  of 
the  second  line  being  made. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  Eastern  Extension  Company,  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  they  started  this  line  of  communication  originally,  entirely  with 
a  view  to  private  interests ;  they  have  promoted  it  and  extended  it 
with  that  object  in  view.  Mr.  Pender’s  minute  refers  to  the  fact  of  their 
having  “invariably  followed  the  British  flag  and  trade”  of  the  Empire,  and 
they  did  so  of  course,  because  that  was  the  direction  in  which  it  would  pay  the  company 
best  to  extend  their  lines.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  company  is  as  all  thes6 
companies  are,  a  purely  selfish  undertaking  promoted  for  its  own  objects.  But  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  even  in  this  case  that  they  should  not  receive  fair  consideration, 
because  I  think  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  Governments  themselves,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  peoples  of  Great  Britain,  that  we  should  show  a  certain  regard 
to  such  a  spirit  of  enterprise  as  was  manifested  by  this  company,  although  this  company 
must  at  the  time  of  its  original  inception  have  taken  into  account  the  possibilities  which 
are  now  accruing  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  competition  and  the  subsequent  loss  on  account  of 
that  competition.  And  in  the  face  of  those  facts,  although  the  first  impulse  of  the 
company  was  no  doubt  directed  entirely  by  pecuniary  considerations,  I  still  think  that 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  at  large  that  we  should  encourage  enterprises  of 
this  kind  ;  therefore,  when  a  case  of  this  sort  arises,  although  the  company  have  no 
legal  claim,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  even  have  any  moral  claim,  yet  I  think  that 
they  have  a  claim  upon  the  grounds  of  expediency,  and  that  looking  at  the  matter  from 
our  own  point  of  view  we  should  show  to  them,  or  rather  through  them  to  the  world, 
and  to  speculators  at  large,  that  we  are  inclined  to  encourage  enterprise  of  this  sort,  and 
that  when,  if  people  will  take  their  life  into  their  hands,  as  they  do  in  a  certain  sense 
when  they  go  out  on  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  should  circumstances  prove  exceedingly 
unfavourable  from  lapse  of  time  or  other  causes,  the  Government  will  treat  them  in  a 
fair  and  liberal  spirit.  I  therefore  think  that  we  ought  to  approach  the  question  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  indicated. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  remarks  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr  about  the 
other  line,  first  I  wish  to  say  that  I  concur  in  everything  that  he  said  about  the  line 
down  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  perhaps  I  should  not  describe  it  as  going  down  the 
coast  of  Africa — I  mean,  of  course,  a  deep  sea  line.  It  seems  to  me  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  to  have  such  a  line,  but  I  think  carrying  that  line  beyond  Table  Bay  to  Mauritius 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  In  so  doing  we  should  have  to  pass  Madagascar,  where  we 
might  perhaps  be  laying  ourselves  open  to  hostile  operations.  It  is  desirable  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  connect  with  Mauritius,  but  I  fancy  that  that  connection  would  be  best 
opened  from  the  West  Coast  of  Australia,  without  communicating  between  the  Mauritius 
and  Africa. 

But,  Sir,  I  want  very  much  to  press  this  matter  upon  you  as  one  worthy  of  consi¬ 
deration,  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  than  from  the 
point  of  view  of  commerce.  The  aspiration  of  the  Colonies  is  in  this  direction  as  we 
feel  our  growing  strength  ;  we  feel  that  the  Empire  has  a  great  deal  to  contend  with, 
and  we  sympathise  fully  with  the  Imperial  Government  in  its  contention  with  the 
great  difficulties  it  has  to  meet  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  peace  which  we  all  feel  to 
be  the  desirable  policy  to  carry  out ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  want  to  be 
regarded  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  with  a  certain  amount  of  contempt,  or  that  when 
we  have  iust  claims  for  consideration  with  foreign  Governments  those  claims  should  be 
ignored  or  treated  with  contumely  or  indifference.  We  quite  agree  that  we  ought  to 
(277a)  2  H 
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adopt  a  peaceful  policy,  but  we  feel  very  strongly  that  we  ought  neither  to  submit  to 
injustice  nor  feel  ashamed  to  hold  up  our  heads. 

The  PRESIDENT.  With  regard  to  that  point  I  may  state  that  it  was  rather 
thought  that  the  question  of  telegraphic  communication  from  the  point  of  view  of  tie 
defence  of  the  Empire  might  he  discussed  on  Thursday  when  Mr  Stanhope  will  attend, 
together  with  Colonel  Brackenbury,  who  has  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  question 
of  telegraphic  communication  in  connection  with  defence.  I  have,  therefore,  I’atier 
kept  out  of  that  branch  of  the  subject,  and  regarded  this  meeting  to-day  as  deali  g 
with  the  question  of  telegraphic  communication  from  the  commercial  point  of  view;  an 
I  understand  that  was  also  mainly  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Fleming  when he Mealt jit 
the  importance  of  connecting  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  with  the  Mothei  Count  y. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Although  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  secondary  consideration  it  is, 
of  course,  a  most  important  one. 

The  PRESIDENT  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  have  not  touched  upon  the 
question  of  defence  because  I  thought  that  we ‘should  probably  touch  upon  it  more 
conveniently  next  Thursday. 

Mr  SERVICE  If  I  might  make  one  remark  upon  what  Mr.  Fleming  said,  I 
think  he  overleaped  himself  a  little  in  his  calculations,  and  narrowed  them  down  too 
much  The  present  rate  of  telegraphic  communication  between  the  West  Coast  ol 
America  and  England  is  not  likely  to  be  maintained.  I  think  the  present  charge  is 
entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  Bennett-Mackay  cable  which  has  within 
the  last  few  months  reduced  the  rates  across  the  Atlantic  to  6 d„  but  that  rate  cannot 
pay  them  at  all.  Of  course  people  who  can  afford  it  may  for  a  time  mtioduce  a  low  ra  e 
ioycut  the  throat  of  their  rivals,  but  it  cannot  last  1  quite  agree  with  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Pender,  which  was  also  borne  out  by  the  remarks  of  Sir  b.aul  Samuel  as  regards 
the  Pacific  line  of  telegraph,  that  we  were  to  regard  that  proposal  as  something  equiva¬ 
lent  to  half  the  present  rates. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  I  trust  I  may  have  an  opportunity  when  this 
question  comes  up  again  of  adding  something  to  what  I  have  already  said.  But  I  wish 
now  to  make  one  correction  with  regard  to  what  has  been  said  to-day.  A  gentleman  on 
your  left  hand  (Mr.  Batey)  used  the  expression  “  Mr.  Flemings  Company.  I  wish  it 
to  he  understood  that  I  am  not  promoting  any  particular  company.  I  am  here  only 
representing  Canada,  and  am  endeavouring  to  promote  to  the  best  of  my  ability  a  work 
which  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
British  Empire.  With  regard  to  the  company  which  has  been  referred  to,  1  was 
opposed  to  being  connected  with  it;  I  allowed  my  name  to  be  used  along  with  that  of 
two  other  Canadian  gentlemen  as  signatories  simply,  because  we  were  strongly 
prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  hut  I  have  now  nothing  to  do  with  the  Company,  and  am  not 
advocating  that  Company  here  at  all  to-day. 

Sir  F  DILLON  BELL.  There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  think  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  clearly  understand  the  views  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  before  we 
resume  the  consideration  of  this  matter.  What  I  am  going  to  say  arises  out  of  1  emails 
which  fell  from  Mr.  Raikes.  I  think  we  all  understood  Mr.  Raikes  to  say  that  while 
he  looked  with  sympathy  upon  the  proposal  of  a  duplicate  line  through  Cana  lan 
territory  which  had  been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fleming,  Her  Majesty  s  Government 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  now  assist  m  entering  into  competition  against  the 
present  Eastern  Extension  Company  by  the  formation  of  such  a  line. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  think  Mr.  Raikes  reserved  that  point  for 
consideration.  He  was  very  guarded  in  what  he  said  upon  that  point. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Yes  ;  but  it  immediately  elicited  the  question  which  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Deakin,  whether  Mr.  Raikes  was  speaking  personally  or  m  Ins  official 
capacity  as  Postmaster- General.  It  is  most  essential  that  we  should  clearly  understand 
what  the  view  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  is  upon  that  point,  because  several  of  us 
have  been  on  previous  occasions  in  communication  with  the  Canadian  Government 
upon  this  question  of  a  Canadian  cable.  Several  meetings  have  been  held  with 
regard  to  the  scheme,  and  Sir  Arthur  Blyth  and  Sir  Saul  Samuel  will  remember  one 
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where  the  High  Commissioner  of  Canada  called  us  together  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  entering 
into  it  with  the  Canadian  Government.  What  we  all  on  behalf  of  the 
Australasian  Governments  then  said  to  the  Canadian  Government  was  this  :  That  the 
first  point  to  be  decided  before  any  step  at  all  of  the  kind  could  be  thought  of,  was 
whether  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  enter  into  the  scheme  for  the  cable 
to  be  laid,  not  by  a  private  company,  but  as  a  matter  of  Imperial  defence  ;  and 
I  perfectly  remember  the  remark  being  made  (I  cannot  be  sure  which  of  the 
Agents-General  made  it,  but  I  think  it  was  Sir  Arthur  Blyth)  that  in  the  event  of  a 
war  breaking  out  and  the  Eastern  cable  being  cut,  if  any  disaster  happened,  we 
should  have  precisely  the  same  state  of  things  as  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Cape, 
and  we  thought  the  Imperial  and  the  Australasian  Governments  would  then 
undoubtedly  lay  a  second  cable  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  disaster.  What 
we  wanted  to  know  then  was  what  the  view  of  the  Imperial  Government  would  be 
upon  that  point ;  and  what  I  venture  to  ask  the  President  to  consider  before  we  meet 
again  is  this  :  Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  subsidising  any  private  company,  would 
the  Imperial  Government  be  inclined  to  join  the  Australasian  Governments  in  creating 
a  cable  communication  through  Canada  to  Australasia  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Just  let  me  be  sure  that  I  quite  understand  you.  Do  I 
rightly  understand  you  to  ask  whether  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  consent  to 
join  with  the  Australasian  Colonies  to  lay  and  maintain  a  line  from  Vancouver  Island 
to  Australia,  there  being  no  Company  in  the  case,  but  the  Governments  supporting  it  ? 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Yes ;  and  I  ask  the  question  for  the  reason  that  was 
clearly  pointed  out  at  the  meetings  to  which  I  have  referred.  We  said  then  :  So 
far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion,  we  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  scheme  for 
forming  or  subsidising  any  private  company  at  all.  If  a  second  line  has  to  be 
constructed  to  connect  England  with  Australia  by  way  of  Canada,  it  ought  to  be 
entirely  a  Government  line  ;  and  we  put  the  question  to  the  promoters  with  whom 
we  were  placed  in  communication  by  the  High  Commissioner  at  that  time,  but  have  never 
received  any  answer.  We  then  said  :  Why  should  we  give  a  private  company  a 
subsidy  of  100,000/.  a-year  to  lay  down  a  line,  when,  if  the  line  is  a  necessity  for  us, 
and  if,  as  is  alleged,  such  a  line  would  pay,  we  can  raise  the  money  ourselves,  and 
make  it  as  a  Government  line  much  cheaper  than  the  cost  which  you  are  now  speaking 
of?  We  should  then  possess  what  you  offer  us  as  a  great  favour,  namely,  the  right  of 
secret  communication  over  a  Government  cable,  and  at  the  same  time  we  should 
be  the  recipients  of  whatever  commercial  receipts  the  construction  of  a  second 
cable  would  produce.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  venture  respectfully  to  ask  that  when  we 
meet  again  we  should  know  what  the  views  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  be 
upon  that  point.  I  think  we  should  be  all  agreed  in  saying  that  while  on  the  one 
hand,  if  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  enter  into  it,  the  scheme  would  receive  a 
large  amount  of  favourable  consideration  in  Australasia  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Australasian  Colonies  would  not  enter  into  it  if  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  was  not  also  a  party  to  it.  We  should  certainly  not  entertain  the  scheme  of  con¬ 
structing  a  second  cable  at  our  own  cost,  nor  unless  the  Imperial  Government  was 
prepared  to  bear  its  full  share. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  Imperial  Government 
does  not  fall  in  with  what  is  suggested  and  join  with  the  Australasian  Governments  and 
Canadian  Government  to  lay  down  and  maintain  a  line  between  Vancouver  and 
Australia,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  Colonial  Governments  will  not  in  any  way  in  their 
own  interests  subsidise  this  company  which  has  been  proposed  ? 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  That  is  the  statement  I  make. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  may  be  quite  wrong,  but  that  is  not  at  all  the  inference 
which  I  have  drawn  from  what  has  been  said.  As  I  understand,  it  has  been  regarded 
as  an  absolutely  open  question,  and  some  gentlemen  have  argued  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Colonies  which  they  represent  to  maintain  this 
line,  due  care  being  taken  to  guard  the  interest  of  the  line  already  working  there. 
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Mr.  SERVICE.  The  question  suggests  itself — why  should  it  be  to  our  interests 
to  have  such  a  line,  and  not  to  the  interests  of  the  British  merchants  and  of  the  public 
here  also  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  to  the  interests  of  the 
Colonial  Governments  to  give  a  subsidy,  although  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
Imperial  Government  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  But  I  venture  to  say  in  the .  first  place  it  would  be  no  use  to 
think  of  it  without  a  contribution  from  the  Imperial  Government,  because  (and  I  can 
certainly  corroborate  thoroughly  what  Sir  Dillon  Bell  has  said  so  far  as  this  point  is 
concerned)  the  Colonies  would  never  think  of  contributing  the  whole  of  the  100,000/. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  probability  of  the  scheme  being  carried  out  unless  the 
Imperial  Government  would  contribute  their  quota. 

The  PRESIDENT.  There  are  two  distinct  points.  There  is,  first,  the  question  of 
the  Imperial  Government  subsidising  a  company.  Taking  what  Mr.  Raikes  said, 
speaking  from  the  Post  Office  point  of  view,  I  gather  that  that  suggestion  would  not  be 
received  with  very  great  favour,  because  it  would  be  considered  that  the  Imperial 
Government  was  subsidising  a  company  which  would  be  a  rival  to  an  existing  telegraph 
company.  But  now  another  question  has  been  raised,  which  is  whether  the.  Imperial 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  join  with  the  Colonial  Government  in  laying  down 
and  maintaining  a  telegraph  line  between  Vancouver  and  Australia. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  Making  it  their  own  in  act. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Not  for  reasons  of  commercial  advantage  but  on  grounds  of 
defence. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  think  Sir  Dillon  Bell  has  clearly  stated  that  the 
Colonies  would  not  give  any  subsidy  towards  this  company  unless  the  Imperial 
Government  also  contributed  their  share. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  that  as  the  opinion  of  the 
delegates  ;  I  only  wish  to  say  I  had  not  gathered  it  from  what  had  passed  before,  nor 
do  f  see  why  the  Australasian  Governments  should  finally  pledge  themselves  to  the 
Imperial  Government  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  before  the  question  has  been  fully 
considered. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  The  point  which  I  respectfully  asked  should  be  consi¬ 
dered  was  simply  the  financial  point  which  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Service.  It  would 
be  quite  hopeless  to  suppose  that  a  second  line  could  be  laid  down  from  Vancouver  to 
Australia  at  any  cost  which  would  require  much  less  than  100,000/.  a  year,  whether 
in  the  way  of  subsidy  or  in  the  way  of  interest  upon  the  money  raised  by  the 
Governments ;  and  I  venture  to  press  this  point  that  in  case  the  scheme  comes 
before  us  when  we  meet  again  in  the  form  of  a  proposal  that  Australasia  should  find 
the  100,000/.  for  the  proposed  line,  whether  in  the  shape  of  subsidy  or  as  interest,  or 
as  a  guarantee  without  the  Imperial  Government  taking  its  part,  we  should  certainly 
not  think  of  adopting  it. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  would  direct  attention.  The 
Imperial  Government  have  naturally  a  reluctance  to  extend  the  field  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  in  directions  of  that  sort,  but  it  might  be  quite  possible  that  if  the  principle  were 
agreed  upon  that  the  Imperial  Government  would  contribute  towards  it  as  being  a 
matter  of  Imperial  defence,  the  labour  of  constructing  the  line  might  be  placed  upon. the 
shoulders  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  working  of  it  might  be  thrown  upon  them  as  it  is 
proposed  to  throw  the  government  of  New  Guinea  upon  the  Queensland  Colony  so  as  to 
relieve  the  Imperial  Government  from  the  labour  of  the  work. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  the  point  upon  which  the 
difficulty  would  arise.  The  point  which  Sir  Francis  Bell  has  raised  is  one  of  principle, 
namely,  whether  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  prepared  to  join  (subject  of  course 
to  the  details  such  as  you  mentioned  being  accepted)  with  the  Australasian  Governments 
in  laying  down  and  maintaining  the  cable  from  Vancouver  to  Australia.  Whether  we 
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should  lay  it  with  our  vessels  or  whether  you  would,  and  what  the  proportion  of 
payment  should  be,  are  matters  as  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  come  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  without  having  many  more  details  before  us  than  we  have  at  present. 

Sir  ABTHUR  BLYTJET.  You  must  see  that  if  you  begin  granting  subsidies  you 
would  hardly  know  what  to  do  ;  there  will  be  Mr.  Hofmeyr  with  his  Cape  scheme,  and 
various  others. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  That  may  be  a  separate  thing,  but  it  will  have  to  be  done. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  Before  we  separate,  all  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies,  I  think, 
will  unanimously  agree  in  formally  asking  you,  Sir  Henry,  following  the  hint  which  you 
gave  at  the  commencement  of  the  sitting,  to  make  strong  representations  to  the  India 
Office  with  regard  to  the  exceptional  charges  made  at  present  upon  all  telegraphic 
messages  passing  through  India.  The  Colonial  Office.  I  am  informed,  has,  owing  to 
the  past  action  of  the  Postmaster- General,  all  the  details  as  to  the  charge  of  l\d. 
made  upon  our  telegrams,  while  they  carry  those  of  people  within  their  borders  the 
same  distance  for  1\d.  This  is  an  entirely  unfair  tax,  and  in  view  of  the  relations 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Australian  Colonies,  amounts  to  what  might  be 
almost  called  an  unfriendly  act,  or  at  all  events  an  anti-imperial  act.  I  submit  that 
at  the  time  when  we  are  drawing  the  bonds  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies  closer  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  such  a  difference  of  charge  imposed  by  one 
British  possession  upon  communications  passing  to  the  other  is  surely  altogether 
indefensible. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Since  what  has  passed  here  this  morning,  I  have  caused  a 
communication  to  be  prepared  for  the  India  Office  to  ask  them  fully  to  state  their 
reasons,  and  at  the  next  meeting  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  lay  those  reasons  before  you. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  hope  at  the  next  meeting  you  will  have  a  formal  statement. 

The  PRESIDENT.  As  very  important  questions  have  been  raised  to-day,  I  must 
suggest  to  the  delegates  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  them  to  meet  and  to  put  in 
writing  the  proposal  which  has  just  been  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.  I  think  it  would  come  more  effectively  through  me,  as  the 
desire  and  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  Colonial  representatives — of  course  it  would 
come  with  much  more  pressure  and  more  force,  and  would  justly  carry  more  weight 
than  if  I  were  merely  to  state  it  as  President  of  the  meeting.  I  would  therefore 
respectfully  suggest  that  you  should  meet  as  soon  as  possible  and  give  me  in  writing  the 
proposition  that  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  delegates  with 
respect  to  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  conjunction  with  the  Colonial 
Governments. 


Mr.  DE A  KIN.  In  what  respect  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  In  relation  to  the  cable.  You  have  asked  whether  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  on  defensive  and  Imperial  views,  would  be  prepared  to  join  the 
Colonial  Governments  in  laying  down,  subject  to  details,  and  maintaining  a  line  from 
Vancouver’s  to  Australasia  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  to  have  a  Government  line 
irrespective  of  a  company. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  would  be  most  happy  to  ask  for  the  information,  but  I  would 
not  be  disposed  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  Government  of  Victoria  would  agree 
to  it. 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  understood  it  was  the  wish  of  the  delegates  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  prepared  to  unite  with  the  Colonial 
Governments  for  defensive  and  Imperial  purposes  in  laying  down  a  line  from  Vancouver’s 
to  Australia  ;  whether  it  would  come  to  anything  is  another  question,  and  what  I  would 
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desire  to  submit  to  the  delegates  is  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  the  delegates  would  meet 
and  put  their  request  into  writing. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  better  put  in  writing 
than  as  you  have  just  read  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  want  it  to  come  from  you  instead  of  from  me. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  see  our  way  to 
committing  ourselves  to  any  definite  statement. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  just  the  point.  You  are  asking  me  to  lay  down 
a  proposition  without  being  able  to  say  that  the  Colonial  Governments  are  committed 
to  it  for  their  part. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Mr.  Raikes  told  us  this  morning  that  from  one  point 
of  view  the  Government  will  not  entertain  the  question. 

The  PRESIDENT.  They  will  not  subsidise  a  company — that  was  the  Post  Office 
point  of  view. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  You  are  leaving  open  the  inference  that  there  might 
be  other  points  of  view  in  which  they  would  entertain  it — if  the  Imperial  Government 
say,  Under  no  circumstances  will  we  consider  the  question,  there  is  an  end  of  it. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  understand  Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell  to  say  that  the  general 
feeling  of  the  gentlemen  present  was  in  favour  of  the  proposition. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  No,  I  did  not  say  that ;  what  I  said  was  that  if  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  were  willing  to  consider  the  proposal  of  a  duplicate  line  as  a 
Government  line  to  Australia,  on  common  grounds  for  defensive  purposes,  that  is  a  thing 
that  would  probably  receive  favourable  consideration  in  Australia  ;  but  we  want  to 
know  first  what  scheme  would  meet  with  encouragement,  because  if  the  Imperial 
Government  say  what  the  Postmaster- General  says,  “No,  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
scheme,  and  give  our  quota  of  the  100,000/.,”  taking  it  roughly  at  50,000^.,  then  cadit 
qucestio. 

The  PRESIDENT.  So  far  as  regards  “  favourable  consideration  naturally  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  would  say  they  would  favourably  consider  anything  that  was 
brought  before  them  by  the  Conference.  The  Government  would  consider  the  matter 
favourably,  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  they  would  join  in 
anything  brought  before  them  by  the  Australian  Governments. 

Sir  FRANCIS  DILLON  BELL.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  exactly  why  I  wished  the  delegates  would  meet  and 
put  in  writing  what  they  wanted  me  to  submit  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  I  am  so 
afraid  of  misleading  either  the  Colonial  Governments  or  Her  Majesty’s.  Now  for 
instance  the  words  “  favourable  consideration  ”  have  just  been  introduced.  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  may  very  well  “  favourably  consider,”  but  it  all  depends  upon 
what  representation  is  made  by  the  Colonial  Governments — whether  they  will  all 
combine.  You  were  asking  previously  whether  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  join. 

Sir  FRANCIS  DILLON  BELL.  That  is  why  I  put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  I  had  put  that  question,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  a 
question  which  would  have  met  the  views  of  all  the  delegates. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  is  disposed  to  commit 
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himself  to  a  definite  statement.  The  only  question  is  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
pursue  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  to  meet 
and  submit  a  resolution  in  writing. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  difficulty  is  to  agree  upon  the  resolution. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  We  can  agree  to  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  My  view  is  that  your  own  words  are  the  right  thing  ;  you  say  we 
had  better  write  them. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  ask  you  as  delegates  to  present  to  me  as  President  a  request 
that  I  will  put  this  question,  you  writing  it  out,  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  their 
information.  It  does  not  bind  anybody,  but  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  questions 
which  are  submitted  to  the  Conference. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  It  seems  to  me  a  most  reasonable  proposal. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  desire  to  say  that  the  name  of  the  company 
being  mentioned  was  merely  accidental.  We  are  perfectly  content,  but  we  think  its 
being  a  Government  work  would  be  more  acceptable  than  being  the  work  of  a  company 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Fleming. 

* 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  we  could  not  commit  our¬ 
selves  to  any  definite  proposal  on  behalf  of  our  Government. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Certainly  not.  If  it  is  desired  that  this  question  should  be 
raised  (of  course,  I  could  not  undertake  that  there  should  be  an  answer  given  to  it 
directly)  I  should  expect  it  to  be  put  in  writing  and  handed  to  me. 
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The  PRESIDEN  1 .  Gentlemen,  before  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  has  been  kind  enough 
to  attend  here  to-day,  addresses  a  few  observations  to  you,  perhaps  I  might  dispose  of 
one  matter  which  has  been  brought  before  us  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith.  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  papers  have  not  been  distributed,  but  as  the  answer  is  satisfactory,  I  hope  that 
will  suffice  for  the  delegates  to-day,  and  the  papers  shall  be  distributed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  read  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  addressed  to  myself 
by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  dated  March  the  28th,  1887.  In  the  fifth  paragraph  of  that 
letter  he  says  : — 

“  With  respect  to  the  land  defences  of  the  Colonies,  I  assume  that  the  internal  Append 
defences  of  each  Colony  (including  in  that  term  the  local  marine  force)  must,  under  P-  3- 
existing  circumstances,  be  almost  entirely  a  matter  for  the  Colonies  themselves  ;  but  I 
think  that  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  consider  the  conditions  upon  which  Imperial 
military  and  naval  officers  may  be  seconded  for  limited  fixed  periods  for  the  purposes  of 
organizing  and  commanding  the  Colonial  forces.  The  advantages  of  a  steady  succession 
of  officers  for  these  purposes  have  been  recognized  of  late,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  have  been  removed.  But  the  adoption  of  a  definite  scheme  would  probably 
much  conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  the  auxiliary  Colonial  forces  of  the  Empire.” 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  was  a  Treasury  difficulty  as  regards  the  pensions  and  the 
retired  pay  during  Colonial  service  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  state  that  in  a  letter  of  November 
the  19th  of  last  year,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  was  informed  that— “The  Lords  Appendix, 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury*have  had  before  them  Mr.  Knox’s  letter  of  No.  74. 
the  11th  ultimo,  respecting  the  employment  of  naval  and  military  officers  by  Colonial 
Governments,  and  direct  me  to  state  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Smith,  they  agree  to  the  following  rules,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  involved  further  and 
very  important  concessions  to  the  Colonies  at  the  cost  of  the  British  taxpayer. 

II  (l.)  If  the  officer  be  on  the  active  list  of  the  army  he  will  draw  no  pay  from 
Imperial  funds  during  his  employment  by  the  Colonial  Government,  but,  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  see  fit,  his  service  under  that  Government  may  count  towards  promotion  and 
retirement,  as  though  it  were  service  in  the  Imperial  army,  and  the  retired  pay  earned 
by  his  Colonial  service,  so  long  as  he  remains  on  the  active  list,  will  be  chargeable 
upon  Imperial  funds. 

“  (2.)  If  the  officer  retire  from  the  army  whilst  serving  under  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  may  at  once  draw  so  much  of  his  retired  pay  as  was  earned  by  army  service 
prior  to  his  entering  the  Colonial  service ;  and  on  retiring  from  the  Colonial  service  he 
may  also  draw  the  retired  pay  earned  by  so  much  of  his  Colonial  service  as  preceded  his 
retirement  from  the  army. 

“  Article  991  of  the  Pay  Warrant  must  be  amended  accordingly. 

“  (3.)  If  the  officer  be  on  the  retired  list  when  he  accepts  Colonial  employment,  his 
retired  pay  need  not  be  suspended  in  whole  or  part  by  reason  of  such  employment  unless 
the  Secretary  of  State  deems  fit,  even  though  the  retired  pay  may  have  been  earned  by 
mixed  army  and  civil  service. 

“  (4.)  No  service  under  a  Colonial  Government  subsequent  to  retirement  from  the 
army  shall  increase  the  charge  for  an  officer’s  retired  pay  upon  Imperial  funds. 

“  (5.)  These  rules  may  be  applied  to  officers  now  in  Colonial  employment. 

“  I  am  to  add  that  my  Lords  will  not  press  further  for  the  restriction  of  the  Colonial 
employment  of  an  officer  on  the  active  list  to  five  years.” 

I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  these  new  regulations  will  make  it  easy  for  officers,  whether 
on  the  active  list  or  on  the  retired  list,  to  accept  employment  in  the  Colonial  service, 
and  that  thus  the  Colonial  Governments  will,  as  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  pointed  out, 
readily  obtain  the  services,  when  they  desire  them,  of  officers  of  the  Imperial  army. 

{Hear,  hear.) 

Of  course  these  resolutions  will  have  to  be  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
there  would  also  have  to  be  an  alteration  of  the  Warrants ;  but  the  Government  having 
agreed  to  that,  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  except  the  difficulty  that  there  is  in  passing 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  in  getting  the  necessary  legislation. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  is  understood  that  that  applies  to  the  officers  both 
of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  There  is  a  postscript  in  these  words  :  “ This  letter  has 
been  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  with  an  intimation  that  my  Lords  assent 
to  the  application  of  like  rules  to  Naval  officers.”  (Hear,  hear.) 
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Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  these  rules 
would  have  to  be  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  before  t  rey  cou  1  ,  .  \ 

would  they  be  immediately  applicable  to  officers  who  are  now  serving  in 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  rather  think  they  would  be  not  immediately  applicable.  1  find, 
in  a  letter  from  the  War  Office  to  the  Colonial  Office,  dated  the  19th  of  March,  1887 

aKS  Wnto  “  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  subject  wdl  probably  be  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  grant  of  special  leglslative  powers  at  an  early 

date.” 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Do  you  expect  a  Bill  to  be  passed  this  Session  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  paper  shall  be  distributed  ;  but  if  I  am  able  to  state  that 
this  meets  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Colonial  delegates,  we  shou  pio  a  y  pas 
Act  through  without  any  difficulty  at  all.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  TAMES  LORIMER.  I  may  state  that  I  had  the  advantage  ot  seeing  the 

memomndtm  which  you  have  just  Jd  a  fortnight  ago  on  my  arrival  “i«n4,fto 
on  carefully  looking  over  it  I  was  very  much  pleased  indeed  to  find  that  m 
conceding  everything  that  the  Colonial  Governments  nave  been  asking  for  for  the  1 
two  veuf  4syvou  are  probably  aware  the  -Victorian  Government  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  this  matter  ever  since  the  employment  of  retired  officers  that  ralony ^abou 
three  years  ago  •  and  although  the  correspondence  has  been  very  lengthy,  and  we  ha 
experienced  aSgood  deal  of  difficulty  in  pressing  our  views  upon  the 

ration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  yet  now  we  are  very  glad  mdeed l  to  find  that 
everythin o-  has  been  conceded  that  we  could  reasonably  expect.  (Heat  hem.)  A 
tha/we  hope  for  now  is  that  the  officers  in  our  employ  will  get  the  advantage  of  these 
rales  and  bh  secure  i„  the  position  which  is  intended  for  them  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
miscarriage  of  the  proposed  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  it  will  be  passed  immediate  y  , 
and  I  may  state  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Victoria  that  you  may  safely  inform 
Parliament  that  these  regulations,  if  adopted,  will  exactly  meet  the  case  that  we  have 
oeen  pressing  upon  Her  Ljesty’s  Government  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  {Hear, 

hear.) 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  these  rules 
apply  to  officers  of  Her  Majesty’s  Service  now  serving  in  Canada? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  rather  think  that  is  a  special  case. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  We  have  an  officer  there  who  came  out  to 
serve  as  Major-General  commanding  the  Militia  in .  Canada,  and  he  tori  « 
income  of  400^.  or  500Z.  a  year  ;  and  then  he  got  an  income  from  Canada  ot  HO 
a  year  ;  and  he  was  informed  from  England  that  his  Imperial  half-pay,  or  whatever  it 
was  (I  do  not  know  that  it  was  half-pay),  was  cut  oft,  was  confiscated.  If  that  applied 
to  officers  who  came  out  before  any  such  rules  were  established  it  would  be  unfair  ,  it 
might  be  fair  to  apply  it  to  officers  who  came  out  afterwards.  I  speak  for  them  and 

not  for  Canada. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  I  am  afraid  that  it  does  not  apply  to  them. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  I  think  that  regulation  in  Sir  Alexander  Campbells 
case  refers  to  retired  officers.  We  have  an  exactly  similar  case  in  Melbourne. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  believe  that  Sir  E.  Middleton  is  not  retired. 


Mr.  STANHOPE.  He  is  not. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  He  came  before  any  such  rule  was  thought 
of,  and  it  seems  to  me  unfair  to  make  a  new  rule'  apply  to  him. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  I  can  state  the  exact  case.  Sir  Frederick  Middleton  is  an 
excellent  officer,  for  whom  I  would  do  anything  I  possibly  could.  It  lias  been  a  su  jec 
of  great  difficulty  and  doubt ;  arid  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  authorities  are  very  mucti 
divided  upon  the  subject,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  issue 
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Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Does  this  rule  affect  him  ? 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  No,  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  not  give  him  any  benefit ;  but  1 
am  not  without  hope  that  it  may  be  done.  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  if  it  can 
be  done. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  1  should  like  to  ask  how  this  rule  will  operate  with 
respect  to  military  officers  now  serving  in  the  Colonies  ;  will  they  be  eligible  for  promotion  ? 

I  know  that  in  one  or  two  instances  they  have  pressed  upon  my  attention  their  anxiety 
to  get  promotion  in  due  course  if  possible  ;  but  as  things  have  been  they  seem  to  have 
lost  while  they  are  serving  with  us  their  chance  of  further  promotion  by  reason  of  time 
in  the  service. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  There  is  a  stipulation  that  they  shall  get  their 
promotion. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  may  mention,  for  instance,  that  the  Commandant 
of  the  Queensland  Defence  Force  is  a  major  in  the  Artillery,  but  he  has  the  local  rank 
of  colonel  with  us.  Is  there  any  chance  of  his  getting  higher  rank  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Subject  to  anything  that  Mr.  Stanhope  may  say,  the  first 
regulation  that  I  read  out  was  that  “  If  the  officer  be  on  the  active  list  of  the  Army,  he 
will  draw  no  pay  from  Imperial  funds  during  his  employment  by  the  Colonial 
Government  ;  but,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  see  fit,  his  service  under  that  Government 
may  count  towards  promotion  and  retirement,  as  though  it  were  service  in  the  Imperial 
Army,  and  the  retired  pay  earned  by  his  Colonial  service,  so  long  as  he  remains  on  the 
active  list,  will  be  chargeable  upon  Imperial  funds.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  But  if  he  is  on  the  retired  list,  what  then  ? 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  That  would  be  different ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  each  case  must 
be  dealt  with  upon  its  merits.  Discretion  is  left  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  take  into  consideration  any  particular  case  that  the  delegates  like  to 
bring  before  me.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  applies  to  officers  on  the 
retired  list  as  well  as  to  officers  on  the  active  list  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  applies  to  officers  on  the  active  list. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Before  these  regulations  were  adopted,  in  the  case  of  a 
retired  officer  drawing  a  pension  from  the  Imperial  Army,  if  he  took  service  under  a 
Colonial  Government,  his  pension  ceased.  Now  I  understand  that  the  retired  officers 
who  take  employment  with  the  Colonial  Governments  still  draw  their  Imperial  pay  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  There  was  an  extraordinary  distinction  before.  An 
officer  could  draw  his  pension  and  take  any  civil  or  mercantile  employment ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  he  could  not  take  employment  under  a  Colonial  Government. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  understand  that  that  disability  will  cease  under  the 
proposal.  This  paper  shall  be  circulated  as  soon  as  possible;  I  am  sorry  that  it  has 
not  been  circulated  before,  but  at  another  meeting,  if  any  other  point  arises,  it 
can  be  discussed.  Very  likely  some  points  will  suggest  themselves. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  That,  of  course,  applies  to  officers  who  now  are  or  who 
may  hereafter  be  employed  by  a  Colonial  Government. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER,  Would  it  be  asking  too  much,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  to 
ask  that  you  would  kindly  circulate  these  new  regulations  ?  I  hey  have  been  sent  out 
to  our  respective  Governments  since  we  left,  and  therefore,  excepting  by  myself,  I 
believe  that  thev  have  not  been  seen  by  any  delegate  present. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  I  have  stated  that  the  paper  shall  be  circulated  as  soon  as 
possible,  because,  at  a  future  meeting,  questions  may  arise  upon  their  meaning.  I  am 
sorry  that  we  could  not  get  the  papers  circulated  before,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do 
so.  Mr.  Stanhope  will  perhaps  now  kindly  make  a  few  general  observations,  and 
then  we  will  proceed  to  the  more  special  work. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  gentlemen,  first  of  all,  may  I  dis¬ 
charge  rather  a  pleasant  duty,  and  ask  the  Members  of  the  Conference  whethei  it  will 
be  acceptable  to  them  to  pay  a  visit  one  day  to  Woolwich  Arsenal.  Sir  Henry  Holland 
has  been  consulting  with  me  and  he  has  been  good  enough  to  suggest  Tuesday,  the 
3rd  of  May.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Members  of  the 
Conference ;  but  if  it  were  so,  I  would  make  arrangements  to  have  something  of  an 
interesting  character  going  on  at  Wfiolwich  for  the  delegates  to  see  ;  and  then  we 
would  have  luncheon  at  the  Artillery  Mess  before  coming  back  to  London.  If  that 
is  agreeable  to  the  delegates,  we  will  arrange  it  for  the  3rd  of  May. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Was  there  not  some  appointment  at  Woolwich  for 
the  5  th  of  May  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  was  Mr.  Raikes’  proposal ;  he  thought  gentlemen  might 
like  to  go  and  see  the  Cable  Ship. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  think  we  should  all  be  delighted  to  accept  that  invitation, 
except  that  the  days  of  our  lives  are  too  short  and  too  few,  and  that  we  do  not  know  how 
to  work  in  these  invitations  at  all.  I  was  down  at  Woolwich  myself  on  Saturday  and 
very  interesting  it  was  ;  but  personally  I  should  not  be  able  to  accept  this  invitation 
because  my  days  are  all  occupied. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  was  here  last  Saturday,  and  therefore  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  that  my  friend  Mr.  Service  had  ;  and  I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  works  at  Woolwich. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Perhaps  the  delegates  will  consider  that  proposal  and  let  me 
know  the  result. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  Saturday  is  not  the  best  day  to  go,  because  it  is  a  half  day 
at  Woolwich  ;  and  of  course  Saturday  is  also  a  bad  day  for  us  because  we  should  be  at 
a  Cabinet  meeting. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  The  3rd  of  May  is  on  a  Tuesday.  So  far  as  the 
New  South  Wales  delegates  are  concerned,  that  would  be  a  suitable  day. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think,  then,  that  we  may  fix  upon  that  day,  subject  to  any 
opinion  to  the  contrary. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  hope  Mr.  Stanhope  will  understand  how  much  we  are 
obliged  to  him  for  the  invitation.  {Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  Of  course  it  has  been  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  come 
here  to-day  at  the  invitation  of  Sir  Henry  Holland,  because  I  have  already  mentioned 
to  the  Conference  how  glad  we  are  at  the  War  Office  to  place  ourselves  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  information,  and  affording 
them  such  assistance  as  we  can  in  the  very  important  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

I  understand  that  at  a  subsequent  day,  probably  to-morrow,  there  will  be  a 
discussion  upon  the  general  defence  of  coaling  stations  outside  the  particular  case  of 
Australasia.  If  that  is  so,  I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  then  of  stating  to  the 
Conference  the  position  in  which  that  question  is  at  present  placed,  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  is  being  done  at  the  present  moment.  I  understand  that  to-day  the  discussion 
is  rather  to  be  limited  to. the  particular  case  of  the  two  points  in  Australia  which  are 
thought  to  be  urgently  in  need  of  defence.  I  can  only  say  that  we  are  exceedingly  glad 
that  that  subject  should  be  discussed  by  this  Conference. 

I  have  myself  really  nothing  at  the  present  moment  to  add  to  the  papers  which  Sir 
Henry  Holland  has  circulated,  but  I  would  rather  say  that  we  at  the  War  Office  (and  I 
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am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  assisted  here  by  General  Nicholson,  the  Inspector-General  of 
Fortifications,  and  by  General  Alderson,  the  Director  of  Artillery  and  Stores)  are  rather 
here  at  the  present  moment  to  listen  to  what  the  delegates  have  to  say,  and  to  offer 
any  explanations  that  may  be  asked  for  by  any  of  the  delegates. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  the  delegates  have  all  had  the  papers  about  King  Nos.  66  & 

George’s  Sound  and  Torres  Straits,  have  they  not  ?  67,  in  Ap- 

J  pendix. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  We  only  got  them  this  morning. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  have  not  seen  them  yet. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  seen  them  yet. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure  upon  us.  Perhaps, 
then,  as  all  the  delegates  have  not  seen  the  papers,  it  would  be  well  if  I  were  to  read 
one  of  them  at  all  events,  and  just  draw  the  attention  of  the  delegates  to  the  points. 

I  will,  with  your  permission,  read  the  paper  which  is  headed  “  King  George’s  Sound 
and  Torres  Straits.”  (The  President  then  read  the  following  paper)  : — 

KING  GEORGE’S  SOUND  AND  TORRES  STRAITS. 

The  necessity  for  defending  Princess  Royal  Harbour  and  some  position  in  the  Appendix, 
Torres  Straits  has  been  fully  recognised  both  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  the Na  67* 
Australasian  Colonies.  The  joint  interest  of  these  Colonies  in  the  defence  of  these  points 
has  been  generally  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  the  Federal  Council  in  February,  1886, 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  “  some  united  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  various  Colonies.” 

Several  schemes  of  defence  have  been  put  forward  by  the  War  Office  and  by 
General  Scratchley,  who  reported  on  both  positions,  after  a  personal  inspection.  More 
recently,  Admiral  Tryon  has  called  attention  to  the  “  great  importance  ”  of  Princess 
Royal  Harbour  and  Thursday  Island,  “both  in  a  military  and  commercial  sense.”  As 
regards  the  former,  although  the  present  commercial  importance  of  Albany  is  relatively 
small,  the  annual  value  of  the  passing  trade  was  estimated  at  more  than  £30,000,000 
in  1880,  and  this  amount  would  be  largely  increased  in  time  of  war  in  the  event  of 
possible  interruption  to  the  Suez  Canal,  in  which  case  the  bulk  of  the  Australasian  trade 
with  Europe  would  follow  the  Cape  route.  Moreover,  the  development  of  Western 
Australia,  and  the  opening  up  of  that  Colony  by  the  extension  of  its  railway  system, 
will  undoubtedly  confer  great  commercial  importance  on  Princess  Royal  Harbour  and 
Albany. 

As  regards  the  Torres  Straits,  the  value  and  bulk  of  trade  following  this  route  in 
time  of  peace  will  certainly  increase,  and  the  war  importance  of  a  coaling  station,  as 
a  link  between  Australasia  and  the  East  India  and  China  stations,  can  hardly  be 

over-rated. 

The  contemplated  increase  to  the  Australasian  squadron  will  permit  the  defences 
of  these  two  positions  to  be  on  a  more  modest  scale  than  has  been  hitherto  adopted  ; 
but  the  importance  of  providing  the  coal  stores  there  with  protection  against  a  raid  by 
a  hostile  cruiser  is  nevertheless  enhanced.  In  order  that  the  Australasian  squadron  may 
be  rendered  free  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour  in  defence  of  floating  trade,  protected 
coal  at  these  vital  strategic  points  becomes  a  necessity. 

Finally,  both  positions  possess  considerable  natural  advantages  for  defence  ;  and,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Admiral  Tryon,  they  require  for  that  very  reason  to  be 
denied  to  an  enemy,  who,  once  established  there,  could  not  be  dislodged  without 
an  effort. 

As  regards  the  negotiations  which  have  hitherto  taken  place.  Princess  Royal 
Harbour  and  Thursday  Island  occupy  a  different  position. 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  in  recent  years  as  to  the  general  scheme  of  defence 
of  the  former,  except  as  to  its  scale  and  such  details  as  the  actual  position  of  the  guns. 
Moreover,  Lord  Derby,  in  his  circular  despatch  of  the  12th  June,  1885,  at  a  time  when 
war  appeared  to  be  imminent,  offered  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  certain  armament,  together  with  submarine  mines,  if  the  Colonies  would  defray 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  works  (estimated  roughly  at  6,000Z.)  and  furnish  the  necessary 
garrison.  This  armament  was  accordingly  prepared  for  issue ;  but  the  apprehension  of 
war  having  meanwhile  passed  away,  it  became  desirable  to  re-consider  the  question  with 
a  view  to  a  more  permanent  arrangement. 
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Tn  the  case  of  Thursday  Island,  various  schemes  ot  defence  have  also  been  \ 

,  ired  but  the  whole  question  has  been  unsettled  in  consequence  of  a  proposal  to  adopt 

P,’  ,  ,  j  the  coal  depot  and  to  create  an  artificial  harbour  and  anchorage  by 

t  definite  proposal  for  the  defence  of  a  coaling  station 

bfthe  Torres  Straits  has  ever  been  jointly  considered  by  the  Australasian  Colonies,  an 

the  Conference  will,  therefore,  enter  upon  new  ground  in  considering  the  questi 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  advantages  ot  creating  an  artificial  haibour  in 

Torres  Straits  thebolonial  Governments  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
ioires  btraus,  tne  ooiou  ^  and  M  Government  consider  that  present 

requirements  will  be*  fulfilled  by  a  moderate  defence  of  Thursday  Island,  and  that  to 
create  that  defence  without  further  delay  is  a  wiser  course  than  to  embark  on  a  la  g 
scheme  whose  cost  can  hardly  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  In  such  a  scheme,  it .can 
hardlv  be  expected  that  the  Australasian  Colonies  as  a  whole  would  co-operate  ,  but 
the  other  hand,  the  time  may  arrive  when  Queensland  will  be  in  a  position  o  cr 
port  on  her  northern  shore,  and  it  appears  desirable  not  to  anticipate  requiremen  sw 

cannot  be  exactly  foreseen  or  provided  for.  ^  -q__TQi 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  definite  schemes  ot  defence  tor  Princess  Royal 
Harbour  and  Thursday  Island,  with  estimates,  are  now  submitted  to  the  Conference,  and 
II.  M.  Government  trust  that  the  present  exceptionally  favourable  opportunity  ot  fina  y 
arriving  at  a  settlement  of  the  whole  question  may  not  be  lost. 

The  general  conditions  proposed  are  as  follows : 

1  The  arrangement  to  be  re-considered  at  the  end  ot  ten  years.  , 

2  The  necessary  works,  together  with  their  maintenance  to  be  undertaken  at  the 

cost  of  all  the  Australasian  Colonies,  calculated  oil  the  basis  ot  population. 

3.  A  small  permanent  garrison  to  be  maintained  at  each  place,  also  at  the  joint  co 

4.  In  the  raffle' of  Princess  Royal  Harbour,  Western  Australia  to  undertake,  on  the 

outbreak  of  war,  to  increase  the  garrison  to  the  strength  stated.  Queensland  o 
make  a  similar  undertaking  with  respect  to  Thursday  Island.  In  the  case ^o 
a  war  of  some  duration,  it  will  be  for  the  other  Colonies  to  consider  whethei 
they  should  not  assist  in  providing  reliefs  for  the  garrison  of  Thursday  Island. 
Princess  Royal  Harbour,  on  the  other  hand,  being  one  of  the  principal  ports  of 
Western  Australia,  should  continue  to  be  garrisoned  by  that  colony,  unless 
special  circumstances  arise  calling  for  an  increase  of  strength  beyond  the 
stated  amount,  in  which  case  the  other  Colonies  might  be  expected  to  assist 
5  H  M  Government  are  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  cost  of  defences  on  Austial- 
asian  territory  in  view  of  the  large  expenditure  they  are  incurring  on  the 
coaling  stations  on  which  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  Mother  Country 
will  depend  in  war.  They  are,  however,  willing  to  provide  the  following 

armaments,  viz.  : — 

For  Princess  Royal  Harbour — 

8"  R.M.L.  Guns. 

40-pr.  R.B.L.  ,, 

9-pr.  R.M.L.  „  ? 

as  well  as  the  Submarine  Mines  promised  in  Lord  Derby  s  despatch. 

And  for  Thursday  Island — 

7"  R.M.L.  Guns. 

16-pr.  R.M.L.  ,, 

With  the  above  armaments,  a  proportion  of  ammunition  would  be  provided,  and 
the  only  cost  to  the  Colonies  would  be  that  of  improved  mountings  for  the  8  and 
7"  guns,  of  which  an  estimate  is  annexed.  These  guns  though  mferioi  to  the  6  .  . 

new  type  guns  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide,  are  capable  of  piercing  8  2 
and  7-6C  of  iron  respectively  at  1,000  yards,  possess  large  shell  power,  and  would  be 
mounted  so  as  to  range  up  to  6,000  yards,  '.they  are  also  capable  of  being  loaded 
under  cover.  Their  main  defect  is  a  falling  off “  accuracy  at  ranges 
2  500  vards  In  view  of  the  large  requirements  which  have  to  be  fulfilled  at  stations 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  H.M.  Government  are  unable  to  provide  new  type  guns 
for  Princess  Royal  Harbour  and  Thursday  Island.  It  nevertheless  appears  desirable 
that  these  positions  should  receive  some  measure  of  defence  without  further  delay. 
If  therefore,  the  Colonies  are  not  prepared  at  the  present  time  to  incur  the  expense  o 
providing  new  type  guns  for  Thursday  Island  and  Princess  Royal  Harbour,  estimated 
at  19  940/.,  it  appears,  nevertheless,  advisable  to  mount  the  available  armaments  with  a 

VieWi;rtSMg88“b9eqUe"tly  replaC6d'  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 
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ESTIMATES,  &c. 


Extract. 


PRINCESS  ROYAL  HARBOUR,  KING  GEORGE’S  SOUND. 


It  ia  proposed  to  concentrate  the  defence  on  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Harbour 

for  the  following  reasons : —  „  .  „  ,  M  -v. 

1  The  whole  of  the  works  will  be  less  than  two  miles  from  Albany  and  easily  accessible  at 

all  times.  By  this  concentration  economy  will  be  promoted. 

2.  Middleton  Beach,  the  best  landing-place  for  a  movement  on  Albany,  will  be  efhcient  y 


defended. 

3.  The  sites  on  Point  Possession 
growth  of  the  commercial  importance  of 


will  be  left  intact  for  subsequent 
the  Harbour  demands  an  extension 


occupation  when  the 
of  the  defence. 


Works. 


The  cost  of  the  necessary  works,  etc.,  will  be 
Barracks  for  the  permanent  garrison  would  also  be 
required  and  would  cost  about  . .  •  • 


£ 

9,700 

3,000 


Total  ..  ..  12,700 


In  addition,  storage  room  would  have  to  be  provided  in  Albany  for  the  moveable  armament 

and  l7wTfeth“rnbefcfdva8ntageous  to  connect  Breaksea  Island  with  Albany  by  cable,  which 
would  cost  about  £2,000. 


Garrison. 


The  permanent  garrison  should  consist  of: 

Artillery  . .  •  •  .  •  •  *  *  *  * 

Submarine  Mines  . .  >  •  •  •  *  *  _ 

Total  . .  30 


The  war  garrison  should  consist  oi : — 
Artillery 

Submarine  Miners 
Infantry 

Permanent. 

25 

•  •  • 

Auxiliary. 

120 

20 

150 

. 

Totals  . .  30 

290 

.  .. v  -  "  -  -  -  t 

General  total . . 

..  .320 
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THURSDAY  ISLAND. 


The  defence  to  be  confined  to  Thursday  Island.  The  “Green  Hills’  to  be  occupied  and  to 
mount  guns  bearing  on  the  channel  of  approach  from  the  West,  the  Aplm  Channel  and  the 
anchorage.  Emplacements  to  be  provided  also  for  field  guns  to  fire  on  boats,  &c. 


Works. 


The  cost  of  the  necessary  works,  etc.,  will  be 
Barracks  for  permanent  garrison 


9,300 

5,500 


Total 


14,800 


Garrison. 

The  permanent  garrison  should  consist  of  fifty  Artillerymen,  armed  with  carbines.  Ihe  war 
garrison  should  consist  of : — 

Artillery. . 

Infantry . . 

Totals 

General  Total 


Permanent. 

Auxiliary. 

50 

25 

— 

150 

50 

175 

f  •  •  • 

225 

TOTAL  COST  OF  WORKS  (including  Barracks). 


Princess  Royal  Harbour 
Thursday  Island 


£ 

12,700 

14,800 


Total  ..  ..  ..  27,500 


Approximate  Cost  of  Works  Distributed  in  Proportion  to  Population  of  Colonies. 


£ 


New  South  Wales  . . 

•  • 

8,050 

Victoria 

t  • 

8,050 

Queensland 

2,687 

South  Australia 

2,667 

Western  Australia  . . 

279 

Tasmania  . . 

1,044 

New  Zealand 

•  • 

4,723 

The  only  additional  capital  charge  to  be  borne  in  connection  with  the  above  is  the  cost  of 
improved  mountings,  amounting  to  £4,080. 

It  would,  however,  be  desirable  to  provide  machine  guns  for  each  station.  _  „ 

If  the  Colonies  decide  to  provide  6"  B.L.  guns  on  hydro-pneumatic  mountings,  the  auxiliary 
armaments  being,  as  before,  provided  at  Imperial  charge,  the  additional  cost  would  be  £19,940. 
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In  this  case  the  total  estimate  for  works  may  be  reduced  by  £1,000.  Thus  the  total  capital 
charge  to  be  borne  by  the  Colonies  becomes : — 

£ 

If  the  armament  offered  by  the  Imperial  Government  is  mounted  . .  31,580 

If  6"  B.L.  guns  are  substituted  for  8"  R.M.L.  guns  . .  . .  . .  46,440 

If  machine  guns  are  provided,  add  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1,000 

The  annual  charge  to  be  borne  by  the  Colonies  jointly  would  have  to  provide  a  total 
permanent  garrison  of  80  men  and  a  small  amount  for  keeping  up  the  works  in  repair.  No 
estimate  has  been  made  of  the  charge  for  the  permanent  garrison,  which  in  the  case  of  Princess 
Royal  Harbour  might  probably  be  calculated  from  the  cost  of  the  permanent  Artillery  force  of 
Victoria,  and  in  the  case  of  Thursday  Island  would  be  somewhat  greater.  The  total  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  works  would  amount  to  about  £500  per  annum. 


The  approximate  value  of  the  armament  offered  by  the  Imperial  Government,  including 
equipment,  ammunition  and  Submarine  Mines,  is  £12,726. 


The  other  paper  which  has  been  circulated  contains  only  a  history  of  the  proposals 
for  the  defence  of  King  George’s  Sound  ;  and  probably  the  statements  in  this  paper  are 
better  known  to  the  Australian  Governments  than  to  us  here.  They  are  the  reports  of 
Admiral  Try  on  and  the  despatch  of  Lord  Derby  in  June,  1885,  which  is  very  well 
known  to  all  the  delegates.  There  are  separate  representations  from  New  South 
Wales,  a  memorandum  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  also  letters  from  Queensland,  and 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  upon  these  questions.  Probably  the  best  way  would  be 
if  now  any  delegate  would  address  us  upon  the  proposed  scheme  for  St.  George’s 
Sound  and  Princess  Royal  Harbour. 


Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  What  is  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  proposed  scheme  for 
King  George’s  Sound  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  12,700/. 

Mr.  FORREST.  There  is  a  statement  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  connect 
Breaksea  Island  with  Albany  by  cable  ;  I  may  mention  that  Breaksea  Island  has  already 
been  connected  with  Albany  by  cable. 

% 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  I  should  like  to  ask  General  Nicholson  what  is  the  width  of 
the  entrance. 


General  NICHOLSON.  I  take  it  from  the  chart  that  it  is  250  yards  between  the 
3 -fathom  line. 


Mr.  FORREST.  It  is  very  narrow ;  there  is  a  depth  of  26  feet  of  water  in  it. 
It  is  well  buoyed,  and  the  P.  and  O.  steamers  can  go  in  at  any  time.  There  is  a  rise 
and  fall  of  some  feet. 


Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Do  you  propose  to  consider  the  case  of  King  George’s 
Sound  first  ?  Are  we  invited  now  to  give  our  opinions  upon  the  scheme  of  defence  that 
is  proposed  here,  or  do  you  wish,  Sir,  to  have  a  discussion  upon  the  general  principles 
as  to  the  share  of  the  responsibility  ? 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates.  If  they  would 
prefer  to  discuss  the  question  of  Thursday  Island  at  the  same  time,  of  course  we  will  do 
so  ;  but  are  they  not  sufficiently  unconnected  to  make  it  desirable  to  take  King  George’s 
Sound  first  ? 


(277a) 
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No.  66  in 
Appendix. 
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Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  I  think  so. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  One  is  at  one  end  of  Australia  and  the  other  is  at 
the  other  end. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Still,  they  involve  very  much  the  same  principle. 
They  are  both  outposts,  not  specially  valuable  to  the  Colonies  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  I  have  given  some  consideration  to  this  question,  and  I 
fancy  that  there  are  no  differences  of  opinion  amongst  us  as  to  the  importance  of  providing 
for  the  proper  protection  of  Princess  Royal  Harbour  and  King  Georges  Sound.  There 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  it  as  a  station  for  the  enemy,  and  I  think 
myself  that  there  are  exaggerated  opinions  as  to  the  risks  that  would  be  inclined  by  an 
enemy  taking  possession  of  that  harbour.  At  the  present  time  there  is  very  little 
inducement  for  an  enemy  to  go  there  at  all,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  coal  to  be  obtained 
there  and  no  supplies  ;  so  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  probability  of  a  hostile 
force  attempting  to  take  possession  of  that  place  as  a  base  of  operations.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  all  admit  that  it  is  one  of  those  strategic  possessions  which  ought 
to  be  held  by  a  British  Squadron,  and  it  is  of  immense  value  as  a  harbour  for  the 

purposes  of  an  Imperial  Squadron.  ...  . 

I  am  very  sorry  that  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  longer  consideration 
to  the  paper  which  has  been  circulated  this  morning,  because  the  type  of  defence  which 
it  proposes  is  entirely  different  from  what  we  have  seen  before  as  proposed  by  the  late 
Sir  Peter  Scratchley  and  by  Lord  Derby  in  the  despatch  which  Sir  Henry  Holland  has 
alluded  to.  I  confess  that  the  first  impression  made  upon  me  in  hastily  reading  over  the 
paper  is  that  the  scheme  proposed  in  that  paper  will  be  totally  inadequate  for  the  piopei 
defence  of  the  harbour.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  a  harbour  is  worth  defending  at  all  it 
must  be  done  efficiently.  A  weak  defence  would  only  invite  attack,  and  therefoie  if  the 
defence  of  this  point  is  of  importance  (as  I  believe  it  is,  and  as  the  Admirals  have  always 
advised),  it  seems  to  me  that  whatever  works  are  put  upon  it  should  be  complete,  so  as 
to  give  us  a  feeling  of  security.  It  is  no  use  spending  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
upon  fortifications  that  would  not  afford  the  security  that  they  ought  to  afford.  There¬ 
fore,  from  my  point  of  view,  the  idea  of  mounting  the  old  type  of  R.M.L.  guns  in 
these  days  is  out  of  the  question  altogether.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  which  is  very  liberal  in  the  matter  of  expenditure 
on  fortifications,  would  agree  to  such  an  old-fashioned  type  of  armament  as  is  pioposed 
here.  We  spend  our  money  freely,  but  we  go  in  for  the  best  articles  and  the  most 
modern  type  of  guns ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  these  prominent  positions,  which 
would  be  very  much  exposed  to  the  fire  of  an  enemy,  guns  ol  the  very  best  type  should 
be  placed,  certainly  not  less  than  the  6-inch  breech-loading  guns  ;  and  I  think  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  they  should  be  mounted  upon  the  hydro-pneumatic  disappearing 
carriages,  and  sufficiently  isolated  so  as  not  to  be  easily  disabled  by  an  enemy  s  fire. 

I  think  that  the  idea,  in  the  first  place,  of  protecting  Point  King,  the  eastern  or 
northern  entrance  to  Princess  Royal  Harbour,  is  quite  correct,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  give  the  necessary  infantry  protection  to  the  guns  there  than  it  would 
be  on  Point  Possession,  which  is  in  a  more  isolated  position. 

It  is  stated  that  the  defence  of  Middleton  Beach  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that 
“  Middleton  Beach,  the  best  landing-place  for  a  movement  on  Albany,  will  be  efficiently- 
defended.”  It  does  not  say  how  it  is  proposed  to  defend  it.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  guns  mounted  upon  Point  King,  which  would  command  the  anchoiage  and 
protect  the  mine-fields  which  would  have  to  be  laid  across  the  narrow  entrance  to 
Princess  Royal  Harbour,  would  be  also  sufficient  to  defend  Middleton  Beach.  It 
would  lie  verv  easy  for  any  vessel  running  into  King  George’s  Sound  to  keep  out  of 
range  of  the  guns  on  Point  King,  and  to  effect  a  landing  at  Middleton  Beach  and 
take  Albany  in  the  rear.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  would  be  complete 
that  did  not  provide  for  a  first  class  military  road  between  Point  King  and  Middleton 
Beach,  so  that  machine  guns  and  quick-firing  guns  could  be  rapidly  moved  along  there 
to  prevent  a  vessel  landing  men.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  an  essential  featuie  of 
defence  to  be  adopted.  If  that  side  of  the  harbour  alone  is  to  be  fortified,  surely  a 
military  road  between  the  forts  and  Middleton  Beach  would  have  to  be  constructed 
and  proper  modern  quick-firing  guns  on  moving  carriages  would  have  to  form  pait 
of  the  scheme.  But  I  confess  that  after  visiting  the  place,  and  studying  it  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  consulting  naval  and  military  authorities  on  the  subject,  I 
scarcely  see  how  any  scheme  can  be  efficient  which  does  not  protect  the  mine-fields, 
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and  mount  some  guns  on  Point  Possession,  which  is  nearer  the  entrance  to  King 
George’s  Sound  than  Point  King.  The  ships  would  come  within  range  of  that  point 
sooner,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  short  of  two  or  three  6-inch  B.L.  guns  on  Point 
Possession,  as  well  as  those  on  Point  King,  with  an  adequate  complement  of  quick-firing 
guns,  would  be  an  adequate  protection  to  Princess  Royal  Harbour.  If  that  were  done  it 
would  be  thoroughly  defended.  The  entrance  is  very  narrow,  and  I  should  think  that 
with  proper  guns  mounted  on  shore  and  mines  laid  across  the  entrance,  the  protection 
would  be  complete.  A  question  might  arise  whether  or  not  there  should  be  torpedo 
boats  inside  the  harbour  as  well,  in  case  of  a  break  through.  Torpedo  boats  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  guns  mounted  on  shore ;  but,  as  T  have  already 
stated,  the  first  impression  made  upon  my  mind  is  that  this  proposed  scheme  would 
be  incomplete  and  insufficient,  and  that  we  should  not  entertain  the  idea  of  mounting 
old-fashioned  guns  which  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  removed  immediately.  It 
would  be  simply  throwing  away  money.  We  have  in  Victoria  much  better  guns 
than  arc  proposed  to  be  handed  over  to  King  George’s  Sound,  guns  which  we 
might  very  likely  be  able  to  spare  in  a  year  or  two  ourselves  if  that  would  be 
accepted  as  the  contribution  of  Victoria,  but  seeing  that  we  are  engaged  in  replacing 
this  old  type  of  gun  by  6-in.,  9-in.,  and  10-in.  B.L.  guns,  mounted  on  hydro-pneumatic 
carriages.  I  do  not  believe  the  Victorian  Parliament  would  entertain  the  idea  of 
contributing  anything  to  an  old-fashioned  type  of  gun.  I  think  that  if  the  work  is  to 
be  done  at  all,  it  should  be  done  on  the  most  efficient  and  complete  scale,  and  that 
we  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  money  had  not  been  wasted. 
[Hear,  hear.) 

I  suppose  that  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  this  proposal,  in  the  meantime  it 
will  be  improper  to  allude  to  anything  further  at  present.  With  regard  to  this  scheme, 
I  have  stated  the  first  impression  created  upon  my  mind  by  reading  the  paper. 

Mr.  BURT.  I  should  like  at  once  to  correct  an  error  that  Sir  James  Lorimer  has 
fallen  into  in  the  observation  that  he  made  that  there  is  no  great  store  of  coal  at  King 
George’s  Sound,  or  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  likely  to  become  a  great  coaling  station. 
I  know  it  is  stated  in  these  papers  by  someone — I  forget  exactly  by  whom — that  the 
harbour  is  merely  used  for  a  port  of  call  by  the  P.  and  O.  steamers.  That  is 
a  mistake  also.  There  are  two  Companies  now  carrying  on  business  at  Albany 
for  the  supply  of  coal  to  foreign  shipping ;  there  is  a  local  Company  who  have 
posted  one  or  more  large  hulks  in  the  harbour  itself  which  are  always  well 
supplied  with  coal ;  and  there  is  also  the  Adelaide  Steam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  established  at  Albany ;  and  they  also  have  hulks  which  are  well 
supplied  with  coal  in  the  same  harbour  as  the  local  Company.  There  are,  therefore, 
two  Companies  who  maintain  a  supply  of  coal  in  the  harbour.  This  local  Company  in 
particular,  and  also  the  Adelaide  Company  sell  a  quantity  of  coal  to  steamers  that  call 
in  or  are  driven  into  the  port  by  reason  of  their  supplies  being  exhausted.  It  was  only 
a  week  or  two  before  we  left  Western  Australia  that  the  “Lusitania”  called  in  to 
Princess  Royal  Harbour;  she  was  bound  to  come  in  ;  her  coal  was  exhausted,  and  she 
came  in  to  replenish  her  bunkers.  That  vessel  is,  as  you  all  know,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Orient  liners.  I  may  also  say  that  the  port  is  constantly  visited  by  men-of-war 
belonging  to  Foreign  Powers,  such  as  Germany  ;  and  a  very  short  time  ago  we  had  a 
Foreign  corvette  in  the  harbour,  which,  I  just  note  in  passing,  took  the  opportunity 
of  effecting  a  large  amount  of  sounding  in  this  entrance,  which  will  be  observed 
between  Point  Possession  and  Point  King.  Therefore  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say 
that  there  is  no  coal  there. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  The  hulks  could  be  immediately  sunk. 

Mr.  BURT.  They  could,  but  that  is  a  course  which  I  think  the  Colonial  Defence 
Committee  reported  very  strongly  against.  It  is  not  advisable  to  sink  more  coal  than 
you  can  help  ;  there  is  the  loss  of  the  coal. 

I  do  not  propose  to  say  more  at  this  moment  on  the  general  question,  except 
merely  to  correct  that  error  which  I  thought  had  bemi  fallen  into.  1  should  rather 
myself  desire  to  hear  what  observations  the  other  representatives  who  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  question  of  armament,  and  so  forth,  have  to  address  to  you.  I  may 
say  that,  so  far  as  Western  Australia  is  concerned,  we  should  certainly  prefer  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  armament,  such  as  that  alluded  to  by  Sir  James 
Lorimer,  rather  than  to  an  inefficient  one.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  War  Office  are 
shunting  their  old  guns  on  to  us  ;  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  guns  that  are,  in  a  great 
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measure,  efficient  guns,  but  still  there  may  be  better  guns.  That  I  think  simply 
raises  the  question  of  expense,  and  the  main  point  would  be  to  what  expense  the 
Colonies  will  go  in  providing  an  armament  for  this  port.  When  that  question  is 
settled  in  some  way  we  can  get  then,  no  doubt,  at  that  armament  which  the  price  we 
decide  to  pay  for  it  will  provide. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  think,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  that  all  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  particularly  those  that  have  been  recently  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  type  of  guns,  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  proposal  to  contribute  towards 
any  harbour  defence  which  only  mounted  the  muzzle-loaders  which  are  proposed  in  your 
memorandum.  It  was  with  some  disappointment  that  the  Colonies  learnt,  when  Lord 
Derby  first  made  his  proposal  in  1885,  that  guns  of  that  type  were  being  proposed  at 
all  by  the  Imperial  Government  for  such  a  harbour  as  King  George  s  Sound,  because  the 
importance  of  it  as  a  coaling  station  was  even  greater  to  Her  Majesty  s  Navy  than  it 
could  be  to  the  Colonies  themselves.  If  there  is  any  necessity  for  a  coaling  station 
there  at  all,  it  is  quite  as  great  a  necessity  for  the  Imperial  Navy  as  it  is  for  our  own 
commerce.  But  in  any  case,  since  Lord  Derby’s  despatch  of  1885,  all  the  Colonies  have 
been  engaged  in  building  new  type  guns  at  a  very  great  expense,  and  of  the  very  best 
possible  type.  In  Victoria  they  have  (Sir  James  Lorimer  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong)  something  like  30  of  the  highest  calibre  guns,  5-,  6-,  8-,  9-,  and  even  10-inch 
guns  with  disappearing  hydro-pneumatic  carriages.  In  New  Zealand  we  have  been 
building  23  6  and  8-inch  guns  at  Elswick,  with  the  considerable  addition  of  22 
Nordenfelts  and  Hotchkiss  guns  as  a  supplementary  armament,  besides  a  large  number  of 
torpedoes  and  submarine  mining  appliances  for  all  our  chief  ports.  Victoria  has  also 
been  doing  the  same  for  Port  Phillip  defences.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  In  New  South  Wales  they 
have  between  20  and  30  guns  now  building,  and  in  Queensland  a  large  number  also. 
Every  one  of  us,  inexperienced  and  incompetent  as  civilians  to  deal  with  these  particular 
questions,  have  been  obliged  by  the  necessities  of  our  defence  to  be  in  frequent 
communication  with  the  officers  at  the  War  Office,  towards  whom  we  owe  a  very 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  constant  assistance  and  care  with  which  they  have 
treated  our  requests,  and  the  very  great  amount  of  personal  interest  which  they  have 
taken  in  helping  us.  {Hear,  hear.)  To  the  Director  of  Artillery  and  Stores,  General 
Alder  son,  and  to  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  we  are  particularly  indebted,  and 
we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  our  great  gratitude  to  them. 

Although,  perhaps,  we  should  have  been  able  if  we  had  had  this  paper  circulated 
before  to-day  to  meet  Mr.  Stanhope  with  something  more  practical  than  what  we  are 
saying  now,  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  of  us  who  would  have  any  hesitation  in 
saying  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  that  if  the  defence  of  King  George’s  Sound  is  to 
be  undertaken  at  all,  the  Colonies  will  not  listen  to  the  idea  of  their  making  any 
contribution  towards  it  unless  the  armament  is  to  be  the  best  kind  of  B.L.  guns,  with 
disappearing  hydro-pneumatic  carriages. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the 
memorandum  issued  by  you  this  morning  in  a  cursory  way,  and  I  therefore  felt  it  my 
duty  to  compare  it  with  the  replies  made  by  the  different  Colonies  to  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Derby  in  1885.  I  think,  looking  at  the  question  in  a  general  light,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  principal  value  of  King  George’s  Sound  is  as  a  coaling  station.  I  am 
aware  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  it  was  not  looked  upon  by  many  in  Australia  as  so  very 
important  as  a  coaling  station  as  it  has  since  become.  I  think  that  for  Colonial  and 
Imperial  purposes  its  value  as  a  coaling  station  in  this  portion  of  the  harbour  which  it  is 
proposed  to  fortify  is  very  much  increasing,  and  I  may  say  it  is  likely  to  increase, 
because  I  am  informed  the  Orient  Company  are  likely  not  to  occupy  the  Island  of  Diego 
Garcia,  where  they  store  their  coal  at  present,  which  is  totally  unprotected,  and  which 
really  invites  attack  on  that  account ;  but  that  they  are  likely  to  cease  occupying  that 
as  a  coaling  station,  and  to  use  King  George’s  Sound  instead.  Now,  in  addition  to  the 
Orient  Line,  the  Nord  Deutsche  Lloyd’s  trading  to  Australia  and  to  the  South  Seas 
use  it  for  coaling ;  therefore,  as  a  coaling  station  it  is  growing  in  importance. 
But  we  can  only  consider  its  importance  as  a  coaling  station.  If  there  were 
any  other  place  which  could  be  used,  I  do  not  think  King  George’s  Sound 
would  be  worth  attack,  but  as  it  is,  if  it  is  likely  to  increase,  as  I  think  it  is, 
I  think  any  defence  should  be  certainly  undertaken  upon  the  best  and  most  modern 
scale.  {Hear,  hear.)  Now,  the  Colonies  were  pretty  unanimous  before  in  agreeing 
in  the  reply  to  the  questions  put  to  them,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  favourably 
reported  upon  to  His  Excellency  by  Admiral  Tryon  ;  they,  generally  speaking,  agreed  to 
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share  half  the  expense  of  rendering  King  George’s  Sound  safe,  and  the  apportionment 
of  the  sum  of  money  that  was  requisite,  I  think  it  was  then  suggested,  should  be 
contributed  upon  the  basis  of  population.  But  if  we  are  to  have  obsolete  ordnance 
and  if  we  are  to  have  guns  which  are  gradually  being  outstepped,  I  do  not  think  that’ 
idea  would  be  at  all  favourably  entertained  by  any  of  the  Colonies.  I  think  that  is.  a 
basis  which  we  should  be  scarcely  willing  to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  guns.  We,  in 
New  South  Wales,  have  spent  within  the  last  few  years  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in 
ordnance  stores,  ammunition,  and  guns,  including  a  great  many  Noidenfeldt  guns,  seveial 
2 5 -ton  guns,  and  18-ton  guns,  and  a  number  of  others  which  I  Ccin  scaicely  cany  m  my 
memory  at  present,  and  we  have  now  a  large  number  of  18-ton  guns  being  manufactured, 
as  I  am  informed  by  the  Agent- General,  for  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  argue  that 
any  station  ot  the  importance  of  King  Georges  Sound  should  be  pio\ided  with 
equally  good  ordnance  to  that  which  we  are  now  providing  at  our  own  expense.  The 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales  has  for  its  inland  defence  (that  is  a  question  which  I  do 
not  intend  to  go  into,  but  I  mention  it  simply)  spent  an  enormous  sum  of  money  within 
the  last  ten  years — the  sum,  I  may  mention,  was  over  a  million  and  a  half  on  its  own 
military  inland  expenditure— that,  of  course,  was  not  all  for  fortifications,  but  it  was 
a  portion  of  the  expenditure  which  every  Colony  has  undertaken  to  make  ,  but  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Colony  of  Victoria  has,  perhaps,  had  to  pay  moie  m 
that  direction  than  any  other  Colony.  But  having  spent  a  million  and  a  half  upon  our 
inland  defence — and  as  I  understand  from  you  that  we  are  not  going  to  talk  about  the 
military  expenditure  of  each  colony  within  its  boundaries,  but  to  confine  ourselves  to 
this  question  of  Thursday  Island  and  King  George’s  Sound  —  I  quite  agree  that  if  we  are 
to  make  the  fortifications  of  any  value  for  the  protection  of  King  George’s  Sound  as  a 
coaling  station,  they  ought  to  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  the  best  armaments 
that  can  possibly  be  prescribed,  and  I  think  I  may  say,  without  presumption,  that  upon 
such  a  basis  most  of  the  Colonies  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  co-operate  with  the 
Imperial  Government.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  concur  with  what  has  fallen  from  Sir  Patrick 
Jennings  and  Sir  James  Lorimer  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  the  best  armament  there, 
qq^g  importance  of  having  the  best  armament  m  King  Geoige  s  Sound  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Admiral  Tryon  amongst  others,  and  by  General  Scratchley.  Admiral  Tryon 
says,  in  one  paper  that  he  wrote  :  “  There  are  no  other  positions  of  equal  importance 
from  the  above  points  of  view,  as  well  as  from  a  general  point  of  view,  in  the  whole  of 
the  Australian  littoral.  The  proposition  made  by  General  Scratchley  would  have 
involved  a  cost  of  70,000/.  I  have  not  before  me  the  particulars  of  his  scheme,  but 
anyone  who  has  seen  King  George  s  Sound  and  the  entiance  to  it,  I  think  will  be 
aware  that  muzzle-loading  guns  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  provide  an  efficient 
defence.  If  any  attempt  were  made  by  foreign  ships  to  pass  the  batteries  they  would 
come  within  a  very  short  distance  there,  and  I  do.  not  think  any  artilleryman  could 
stand  within  fire  of  machine  guns  from  the  tops  of  ships— it  would  be  impossible.’.’  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  an  expert  upon  military  matters,  but  I  have  been  both  with  the 
batteries  and  on  board  ships  when  they  have  been  exercised,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
these  batteries,  being  situated  as  they  are,  muzzle-loading  guns  could  not  be  worked. 
It  is  essential  that  they  should  be  breech-loading  guns  with  disappearing  carriages. . 

With  reference  to  the  details  of  the  defence,  I  do  not  like  to  offer  any  observations, 
but  having  seen  the  beach  which  is  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  from 
King  Point,  I  think  it  should  be  protected  by  some  better  means  than  by  guns 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  There  is  a  beach  there  which  appears  to  an 
uninstructed  mind  to  afford  great  facilities  to  an  enemy  to.  land,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  should  be  defended  with  fortifications  which  are  efficient. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  have  not  had  the  paper  longer  before  us,  but  I  am  sure  the  Colonies 
would  share  in  this  view,  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  we  are  to  undertake  a  work  of 
this  kind,  which  is  to  be  a  national  one,  to  be  shared  in  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Australasian  Governments,  that  we  should  render  it  efficient  ;  and  that 
King  George’s  Sound  would  be  better  defended  by  the  protection  which  could  be 
afforded  by&sending  ships  there  than  as  it  is  now  proposed.  I  assume  that  the  Colonies 
would  be  willing,  as  they  have  expressed  themselves  to  be,  to  share  in  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  good  works  when  the  conditions  are  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  It  was  quite  understood  that  the  great  object  was  that  King 
George’s  Sound  should  be  defended  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  was  represented  that  its 
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defence  was  of  the  most  urgent  character,  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  this 
particular  armament  were  taken  out  it  could  be  mounted  and  brought  into  use  at  once, 
and  that  mines  and  other  preparations  could  be  made  afterwards.  As  regards  the 
particular  points  which  have  been  raised  as  to  an  enemy  being  likely  to  land,  I  think 
probably  the  members  of  the  Conference  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  technical  authorities  of  the  War  Office,  and  I  will  ask  General  Nicholson  to  explain 
his  views  upon  this  subject. 

General  NICHOLSON.  It  is  always  rather  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a 
question  of  this  sort  unless  one  has  studied  the  ground  upon  the  spot ;  but  looking  at 
this  chart  and  knowing  what  has  been  said  about  it,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  the 
,  great  object  to  attain  is,  first  of  all,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  hostile  ships 
through  the  passage  between  King  Point  and  Possession  Point,  and  secondly, 
the  landing  on  Middleton  Beach.  Now  the  position  of  the  batteries  on  Possession 
Point  would  obviate  the  first  danger,  but  it  certainly  would  not  obviate 
the  second;  you  would  lose  range  by  putting  guns  upon  Possession  Point;  you 
would  gain  it  by  putting  them  on  King  Point,  King  Point  covers  the  whole  of 
Middleton  Beach  and  it  also  covers  the  entrance  to  the  channel,  and  to  a  modified 
degree  also  the  reach  between  Frenchmans  Bay  and  Mistaken  Island.  Theiefore,  theie 
can  be  no  doubt  that  King  Point  is  the  right  point  to.  occupy.  It  also  possesses  the 
advantage  of  being  close  to  Albany,  whereas  at  Possession  Point,  if  the  batteries  were 
taken  the  men  would  be  cut  oft  and  would  be  no  further  use  to  the  defence  of  Albany. 
I  quite  agree  with  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  that  the  6-inch  type  gun  would  be 
the  best  defence  for  the  permanent  armament ;  but,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has 
pointed  out  to  you,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  armament  you  want  is  an  armament  which 
can  be  of  use  directly  ;  therefore,  you  are  rather  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  you  must 
either  wait  for  the  new  type  guns  till  they  are  ready,  to  give  you  a  peifect  defence,  01 
you  must  take  that  type  of  gun  mentioned  m  these  papers.  Therefore  putting  the  case 
before  you  in  that  way,  it  is  rather  a  matter  for  your  own  decision  as  to 
whether  you  will  accept  the  present  proposals,  or  wait  for  an  indefinite 
period.  But  I  wish  to  point  out  one  point  which  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  rather  forgotten  by  those  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the  defence  of 
Princess  Boyal  Harbour.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  sort  of  attack  you  have  to  guard 
against  is  an  attack  by  cruisers  armoured  with,  say,  6  inches  of  iron.  It  is  possible 
that  in  case  of  war  an  enemy  might  come  down  with  a  few  of  these  cruisers  and  look 
for  a  'point  d’appui.  If  you  do  not  defend  Princess  Boyal  Harbour,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  possible  place  for  the  enemy  to  take  possession  of  as  a  base  for  attacking 
other  points  from. 

Therefore  there  are  two  points  that  you  have  to  consider  in  connection  with  the 
defence  of  a  place  of  this  kind— first  of  all,  its  use  as  a  coaling  station,  and  secondly,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  making  use  of  it.  The  second  point  I  think  is  almost  as  important 
as  the  first.  Therefore  whether  Albany  be  an  important  coaling  station,  or  whether  in 
the  possible  future  it  may  become  a  very  important  one,  you  have  still  before  you  the 
danger  of  Princess  Boyal  Harbour  being  made  use  of  by  the  enemy  as  a  point  d’appui 
for  an  attack  upon  other  Colonies ;  therefore,  in  that  point  of  view,  the  interest  of  the 
other  Colonies  appears  to  me  to  be  very  much  mixed  up  with  the  defence  of  Princess 
Boyal  Harbour.  But  the  point  now  which  you  have  to  consider  is  whether  you  will  wait 
for  the  6 -inch  guns  or  take  the  type  of  guns  which  we  are  ready  to  provide  for  you. 

Sir  JAMES  LOBIMEB.  Might  I  make  an  enquiry  about  the  6-inch  guns?  I 
fancy  from  the  little  knowledge  I  have  gained  from  actual  experience  in  ordering  guns, 
that  you  could  get  the  6-inch  guns  certainly  within  six  months  ;  in  fact  you  could  have 
the  guns  almost  as  quickly  as  you  could  have  the  pits  prepared  for  them  that  is 
adopting  the  hydro-pneumatic  carriage  system.  At  the  rate  at  which  we  have  been 
getting  the  guns  lately  from  Elswick,  I  fancy  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
6-inch  guns  within  six  months  ;  and  if  so,  I  fancy  the  guns  could  be  got  ready  as  soon 
as  our  arrangements  were  completed  for  receiving  them. 

General  ALDEBSON.  Yes,  that  is  so,  if  there  were  nothing  else  being  ordered 
at  the  works.  If  you  were  to  order  them  from  Elswick,  and  they  had  nothing  else  on 
hand,  no  doubt  you  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  they  would  turn  them  out  in  six 
months ;  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  pretty  full  of  work— at  the  same  time  I 
think  you  could  not  well  expect  to  get  the  6-inch  guns,  their  mountings  and  ammunition, 
much  under  a  year. 
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Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Even  a  year  would  not  be  very  long. 

General  ALDERSON.  That  would  be  about  the  quickest  time,  I  think. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  Sir,  about  one  of  the 
last  paragraphs  in  your  memorandum  :  “  In  view  of  the  large  requirements  which  have 
to  be  ful tilled  at  stations  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are 
unable  to  provide  new  type  guns  for  Princess  Royal  Harbour  and  Thursday  Island. 
It,  nevertheless,  appears  desirable  that  these  positions  should  receive  some  measure  of 
defence  without  further  delay.  If,  therefore,  the  Colonies  are  not  prepared  at  the 
present  time  to  incur  the  expense  of  providing  new  type  guns  for  Thursday  Island  and 
Princess  Royal  Harbour,  estimated  at  19.940Z.,  it  appears,  nevertheless,  advisable  to 
mount  the  available  armaments  with  a  view  to  their  being  subsequently  replaced.” 
Hoes  that  mean  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  prepared  to  give  us  the  old  ones 
and  are  not  prepared  to  make  a  contribution  of  new  ones  ?  Does  it  mean  that  they 
will  not  provide  the  new  ones  under  any  circumstances,  or  that  they  are  unable  to 
provide  them  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  STANITOPE.  It  really  enters  into  the  general  question  of  what  are  the 
demands  at  the  present  moment  upon  the  War  Department.  We  have  pledged  ourselves 
to  Parliament  to  undertake  an  enormous  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  defence  of  our 
coaling  stations  during  the  present  year  and  for  several  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
report  of  a  Royal  Commission  which  went  into  the  whole  subject.  In  consequence  of 
the  recommendations  in  that  report,  Parliament  has  agreed  to  go  to  very  considerable 
expense  in  the  defence  of  those  coaling  stations.  Until  we  have  completed  that,  it  will 
be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  go  to  Parliament  to  ask  for  a  further 
sum  beyond  that  for  the  defence  of  other  coaling  stations. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  May  I  ask,  does  that  mean  that  the  Government 
will  not  be  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  new  type  of  gun  ? 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  We  could  not  at  the  present  time. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  point  most  pressing 
with  us  is  this  :  that  the  site  of  the  proposed  defences  of  King  George’s  Sound  is 
necessarily  very  much  exposed,  and  the  garrison  there  would  necessarily  be  very  small, 
since  it  is  not  proposed  to  have  more  than  30  men  in  peace  time,  to  be  raised  to  320 
men  in  time  of  war.  Now  that  is  a  very  small  number  of  men;  and  it  is  not 
entirely  a  question  of  the  armament  of  guns,  but  of  the  vulnerability  of  the  garrison. 
If  you  must  have  an  outpost  with  a  very  small  force  like  that,  you  must  give  them  the 
protection  of  disappearing  carriages,  and  let  them  work  the  guns  in  a  condition  of 
comparative  safety  {hear,  hear) ;  whereas  if  you  only  give  muzzle-loaders  and  open 
batteries  to  a  small  force  such  as,  under  any  circumstances,  you  would  establish  there, 
you  are  subjecting  them  to  an  amount  of  danger,  more  especially  at  an  outpost  where 
they  can  get  no  support,  which  is  a  very  serious  consideration  for  their  morale. 

Mr.  FORREST.  I  had  prepared  some  notes  on  this  subject,  but  the  paper  which 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands  this  morning  by  you,  Sir,  gives  almost  all  the  information 
I  had  of  myself  put  together ;  therefore  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  deal  with 
many  of  the  subjects  as  I  had  intended  to  do.  I  think  that  everyone  who  has  ever 
been  to  King  George’s  Sound,  or  who  has  ever  studied  the  map,  must  be  impressed 
with  its  very  great  importance.  It  is  at  present  the  only  good  port  in  the 
south-west  portion  of  Australia.  It  has  the  great  natural  advantages  of  being  a 
safe  and  commodious  anchorage ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  time  of  war  not 
only  will  it  be  valuable  as  a  coaling  station  but  also  as  a  port  of  refuge.  It  would  be 
a  place  where  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  their  ships  might  refit ;  where  they 
might  load  up  with  coal  and  provisions,  and  whence  they  could  sally  out  and  intercept 
the  whole  of  the  trade  between  this  country  and  Australia.  Therefore,  I  hope  there  is 
no  one  who  will  now  say  that  it  is  not  a  place  which  is  most  important ;  but  that  seeing 
that  it  is  the  only  available  place  on  the  coast  of  Australia  between  the  great  eastern 
colonies  and  this  country  it  requires  to  be  most  strongly  defended. 

General  Scratchley  remarked  upon  it  in  his  report  which  I  have  before  me  in  these 
words  : — “  The  protection  of  King  George’s  Sound  and  Princess  Royal  Harbour  is  of 
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vital  importance  for  the  general  security  of  the  Australian  colonies  in  time  of  war.  If 
left  undefended  the  Sound  becomes  a  weak  point  in  the  Australian  system  of  defence. 
Now  that  coming  from  an  experienced  Officer  of  Engineers,  who  went  to  the  place  and 
staved  there  a  considerable  time  and  made  it  his  study,  must  be  deserving  o  ver> 
great  weight.  Admiral  Tryon  in  all  his  reports  is  equally  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  King  George’s  Sound,  and  during  the  war  scare  of  1885,  out  of  the  small  squadion 
at  his  command,  he  stationed  for  many  months  two  men-of-war  at  King  George  s  Sound. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  whether  the  scheme 
which  is  now  proposed  in  this  paper  is,  in  his  opinion  a  permanent  scheme- -a  sc  ieme 
which  would  he  able  to  successfully  resist  any  attack  which  is  likely  to  be  made  upon  it 
because  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to  commence  and  undertake  a  system  of  defence  ioi 
this  important  place  unless  it  were  a  defence  which  would  be  certain  to  resist  any  attac 

that  any  Power  would  be  likely  to  make  upon  it.  .  . 

I  gathered  from  Lord  Derby’s  despatch  of  the  12th  of  June,  1885  which  is  now 
before  us,  and  which  I  have  had  in  my  possession  for  a  considerable  time,  that  the 
proposed  fortification  of  King  Point  was  only  a  temporary  scheme  which  was  to  be 
hastily  undertaken,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  in  any  way  to  abandon  the  scheme 
proposed  by  General  Scratchley. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  so— all  that  Lord  Derby  intended  there  was  to 
provide  a  temporary  defence  to  meet  a  pressing  emergency— now  comes  the  question  of 

a  permanent  force. 

Mr.  FORREST.  That  emergency  does  not  exist  at  the  present  time.  It  seems  to 
me,  that  if  we  are  to  undertake  anything  at  all,  we  should,  if  possible  commence  a 
really  good  system  of  defence.  I  need  not  go  into  the  systems  of  fortification  proposed 
by  General  Scratchley,  and  also  named  in  Lord  Derby’s  despatch  because  they  are  now 
before  the  members  of  the  Conference.  The  present  position  of  the  question,  as  it  seems 
to  me  is  that  we  who  represent  the  Colonies  of  Australia  have  to  agree  amongs 
ourselves ’that  we  will  undertake  the  fortification  of  King  Georges  Sound  m  concert 
with  the  Mother  Country.  As  far  as  I  have  heard  from  members  of  the  Conference, 
there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  not  to  assist  in  this  work,  and  the  mam  question  now 
is  what  proportion  of  the  expenditure  the  Mother  Country  is  willing  to  undertake 
(hear,  hear);  and  I  think  from  the  estimates  wdiich  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  placed 
before  us  that  the  hulk  of  the  expenditure — in  fact,  I  may  say  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
is  proposed  to  be  thrown  upon  the  Australian  Colonies,  the  Imperial  Government  not 
being  even  willing  to  supply  the  necessary  armament  except  for  the  smaller  scheme,  or 
at  any  rate  only  to  the  extent  of  12,726/.  ;  whereas  the  Colonial  Governments  will  not 
only  have  to  spend  about  100,000/.  in  construction,  but  they  will  also  have  to  spend 
15,000/.  a  year  probably  in  the  up-keep.  Now7,  I  think  if  the  Australian  Colonies  are 
prepared  to  spend  this  100,000/.  in  construction - 

The  PRESIDENT.  Not  100,000/. 

Mr.  FORREST.  General  Scratchley’s  estimate  w’as  70,000/.  and  I  think  that  is  a 
moderate  estimate.  If  we  are  prepared  to  spend  70,000/.  in  construction,  and  proba  y 
from  10,000/.  to  15,000/.  in  maintenance,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Imperial  Governmen 
are  not’  offering  very  much  when  they  are  only  willing  to  contribute  12,/ 26/.  m 
armaments ;  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Stanhope  will  he  able  to  meet  us  in  a  more  generous 

spirit  than  that,  especially  if  wTe  undertake  the  larger  scheme. 

Even  the  scheme  now  proposed  by  the  Imperial  Government  would  necessitate  the 
Colonies  spending  upon  these  two  schemes — Thursday  Island  and  King  George  s  bound 
27,000/.,  and  they  would  cost,  I  expect,  15,000/.  a  year  to  keep  up  ;  and  ^contribu¬ 
tion  from  the  Mother  Country  is  proposed  to  be  only  a  lump  sum  m  armament  of  1 2,000/. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  before  the  Conference  another  important  advantage  m 
King  George’s  Sound,  and  that  is  that  it  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  rest  ot 
the  world.  I  mean  as  a  point  to  be  held.  It  is  a  port  of  call  tor  all  Her  Majesty  s  ships, 
and  for  the  merchant  service,  from  which  they  may  telegraph  to  any  part  ot  the  wor  d. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point  as  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned  in  time  ot  war. 

(  Hta[  ’would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  another  point  which  I  think  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage  in  this  scheme  of  defence,  and  that  is,  that  some  means  mig  t  e 
devised  by  which  a  skilled  force  of  engineers  and  artillerymen  necessary  for  manning 
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these  forts  might  be  supplied  from  the  Royal  Navy,  so  that  they  might  be  changed  at 
intervals  in  order  that  the  force  might  be  conversant  with  the  latest  improvements  and 
be  always  kept  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  state.  I  can  easily  understand  that  a  small 
force  stationed  at  an  outlying  place  like  King  Georges  bound,  if  kept  there  for  years 
in  charge  of  these  armaments,  would  not  be  so  efficient  as  if  they  could  be  changed  at 
intervals  ;  and  if  some  means  could  be  devised,  by  which  they  might  be  manned  from  the. 
Imperial  Navy,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  fortification  of 
the  port.  I  merely  mention  this  point  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  referred  to  by  other 
members  of  the  Conference,  because  I  believe  that  if  we  have  a  fortification  it  is  \  cry 
important  that  it  should  be  manned  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  and  by  men  v  ho  aie 
conversant  with  the  very  latest  improvements. 

General  NICHOLSON.  Which  are  the  points  which  you  would  like  me  particu¬ 
larly  to  reply  upon  ? 

Mr.  FORREST.  Whether  the  scheme  proposed  in  this  paper  you  consider  to  be 
an  efficient  defence  against  any  attack  which  might  be  likely  to  be  made  upon  King 
George’s  Sound  in  time  of  war. 

General  NICHOLSON.  The  first  point  is  what  attack  is  likely  to  be  made  in 
time  of  war — that  is  a  difficult  thing  to  arrive  at — that  I  am  afraid  can  only  be  tested 
by  the  ^eventualities  of  war  itself.  Wb  believe  that  as  far  as  the  probability  of  general 
war  goes,  the  enemy  would  not  be  likely  to  bring  more  than  one  or  two  cruisers  to  beai 
upon  a  point  like  King  George’s  Sound.  Those  cruisers,  even  if  they  are  belted  vessels, 
are  easily  penetrated  by  8-inch  guns  at  a  moderate  range,  and  are  susceptible  of 
serious  damage  to  their  unarmoured  portions  at  extreme  ranges.  Supposing  thiee 
cruisers  were  to  attack  King  George’s  Sound,  the  enemy  could  not  at  the  outset 
provide  a  landing-party  of  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  men.  Taking.  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  advantages  which  coast  defences  possess,  the  guns  of  these  cruiseis  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  guns  you  would  have  there,  even  if  the  latter  were  only  the 
temporary  armament  proposed — at  least,  this  is  our  belief.  But  the  inference  that  we 
can  draw  from  what  we  have  known  is,  I  believe,  as  I  say,  that  a  temporary  armament 
of  8-inch  guns  would  be  equal  to  the  probable  strength  of  any  attack  which  might  be 

brought  to  bear  against  King  George’s  Sound. 

Just  remember  what  these  ships  have  got  to  do:  they  have  to  come  out  to 
Australia,  they  have  to  carry  large  quantities  of  coal  for  their  voyage  there  are  no 
stores  of  coal  anywhere  near  that  they  could  coal  at,  none  within  reasonable  distance.  It 
appears  to  me  improbable  in  the  extreme  that  anything  like  a  very  serious  attack  could  e\  er 
be  made  upon  a  place  like  King  George’s  Sound  so  long  as  it  has  any  defence  at  all  to 
fall  back  upon.  As  I  said  before,  if  it  is  not  defended,  then  I  think  the  probability  is 
that  the  temptation  would  be  too  great,  and  that  an  expedition  would  be  fitted  out,  and 
that  they  would  make  use  of  King  George’s  Sound  as  a  point  dappui.  But  to  return 
to  the  question  that  you  havQ  asked  me,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  the  provision  of 
a  certain  number  of  6-incn  breech-loading  guns  would  be  more  satisfactory , 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  do  believe  that  for  the  purpose  of  defence  against  any  possible 
attack  we  might  have  there,  the  armament  that  we  provide  would  be  sufficiently  effective 

for  present  purposes. 

I  may  also  add  that  as  times  go  on,  and  as  the  possibility  of  a  heavier  and  better 
and  more  efficient  armament  would  appear  to  be  possible,  the  works  which  w  ould  be 
put  up  for  the  mounting  of  these  guns  would  all  come  in  for  the  guns  of  an  improved 
type.  The  probable  expense  of  altering  the  guns,  i.e.,  the  adaptation  of  the  works  for 
a  new  type  armament,  would  be  less  than  50(B.  a  gun  ;  so  that  the  work  30U  ^ 

mounting  these  guns  would  all  come  in  when,  the  question  being  further  considered  and 
money  perhaps  being  more  easily  obtained,  it  would  be  possible  to  give  you  a  better 
armament  than  that ;  but  I  still  maintain  that  the  armament  we  propose  will  be  very 
efficient  against  what  I  myself  conscientiously  believe  would  be  the  possible  strength  of 
the  attack  which  would  be  brought  to  bear  against  King  George  s  bound  if 
it  were  known  that  it  was  so  armed  as  to  resist  an  attack.  , 

I  wish  to  emphasise  the  point  I  have  made,  that  you  must  defend  King  George  s 
Sound  if  you  want  to  prevent  that  place  being  made  use  of  as  a  point  dappui ^against 
the  other  Australian  Colonies  ;  you  must  be  absolutely  certain  that  that  would  be  the 

case.  (. Hear ,  hear.) 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  I  should  like  to  make  an  enquiry  as  to  a  temporary 
measure  that  might  be  adopted  until  the  permanent  armament  of  the  latest  and  most 
(277a)  2  L 
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approved  type  could  be  obtained.  It  occurred  to  me  during  the  discussion  that  if 
the  mines  were  sent  out,  and  a  depot  erected,  and  everything  done  for  laying  the  mines 
correctly  and  efficiently,  that  is  the  most  important  thing,  I  fkncy,  for  defending 
Princess  Royal  Harbour.  Until  the  proper  fortifications  could  be  constructed,  and  the 
new  type  of  guns  mounted,  the  mine  field  might  be  protected  by  a  gun  boat.  In  the 
event  of  war  appearing  imminent,  as  a  temporary  measure  a  gun  boat  may  be  sent  in 
there  to  protect  the  harbour  and  the  mine  field,  and  if  that  were  thought  necessary  to 
be  done,  that  would  allow  us  to  go  on  easily,  and  within  a  year,  at  all  events,  we  might 
get  over  the  new  armament,  and  that  would  remedy  the  difficulty  that  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  immediately.  If  that  were  done,  and  if 
arrangements  were  made  to  defend  Middleton  Beach  by  infantry,  and  by  a  battery  of 
field  artillery,  I  think  Middleton  Beach  could  be  made  perfectly  secure,  for  the  next  12 
months  at  all  events. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  There  are  two  points  in  connection  with  this  matter  which  have 
occurred  to  my  mmd.  The  first  is  that  the  condition  of  affairs  m  respect  to  the  defence 
of  the  Australian  coast,  and  particular  points  thereon,  has  somewhat  changed  within 
the  last  year  or  two  ;  in  fact  the  decision  that  we  came  to  the  other  day  in  respect  to 
the  construction  of  a  new  Australian  fleet — that  is  to  say,  a  coastal  fleet  for  coastal 
defence_I  think  fairly  raises  the  question  whether  that  was  not  intended  to  some 
extent  at  least  to  deal  with  such  questions  as  that  of  King  George’s  Sound.  These 
new  ships  were  intended  not  for  the  defence  of  particular  harbours,  certainly,  but  as  a 
coastal  system  of  defence,  so  as  to  chase  away,  as  it  were,  the  enemy  s  ciuisers  all  round 
the  Australian  shore.  I  think  the  vessels  which  have  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  new  fleet  belong  to  that  type  which  has  been  referred  to,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  to  go  on  with  all  those  local  fortifications  and  modes  of  defence  that  were  talked 
about  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  proposal  for  a  coastal  fleet,  without  recognising  that 
that  has  somewhat  altered  the  position  of  affairs,  would  place  us  in  this  difficulty, 
that  we  shall  have  to  face  a  financial  expenditure,  which  is  impossible  at  the  present 

time.  . 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  second  point  that  has  occurred  to  me :  whether  we 
should  not,  before  we  begin  to  discuss  the  fortification  and  protection  of  King  Geoiges 
Sound  and  Thursday  Island,  consider  whether  it  is  financially  possible;  that  is  to  say, • 
supposing  the  scheme  laid  down  here  should  be  deemed  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  through  our  respective  Parliaments 
a  proposal  which  would  involve  the  expenditure  which  would  be  necessary  for  the 
particular  purpose  mentioned  in  this  paper.  i^Hcdv,  heav. )  You  can  sympathise  with 
us  in  this  financial  aspect  of  the  question,  because  the  very  existence  of  this  Conference 
has  brought  out  into  peculiar  prominence  a  feature  which  I  daresay  has  not  struck  any 
of  us  to  the  same  extent  before  ;  that  these  questions  even  in  London  are  not  now  being 
discussed  so  much  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view  as  from  a  local  point  of  view.  We 
cannot  find  any  fault  with  you  for  fending  off,  as  it  were,  applications  for  no  end  of 
money  to  what  is  called  the  Imperial  Parliament,  because  we  see  and  feel  from  our  own 
experience  that  the  thing  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  it  brings  into  lelief  the  fact  that 
the  Parliament  sitting  in  London  is  really  a  local  Parliament  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  it  is  ceasing° to  some  extent  to  have  Imperial  functions,  which  is  made  manifest 
by  another  fact :  The  fact  that  growing  Colonies,  like  those  in  Australia,  are  called  upon 
to  take  their  own  share — in  fact  the  heaviest  share  in  their  own  local  defences,  seems  to 
me  to  show  that  the  Imperial  character  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Parliament  in 
London  is  to  some  extent  disappearing ;  and  I  fancy  that  that  is  a  fact  which  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  near  future.  That  would  of  course  point  to  some  body  of  an 
Imperial  character  which  could  deal  with  questions  of  this  sort,  not  only  from  a  defence 

point  of  view,  but  from  a  finance  point  of  view. 

Now  I  feel  in  dealing  with  this  question  as  I  did,  and  as  I  expressed  myself,  in 
dealing  with  the  creation  of  the  new  fleet,  that  there  is  no  principle  laid  down  upon 
which  financial  contributions  should  be  made.  (Hcciv,  hcctv.}  It  seems  that  upon 
this  question  you  ask  us  to  give  you  Is.  and  we  offer  you  eleven  pence ,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  question  which,  out  of  good  nature  or  with  the  least  fear  of  their  local 

Parliament  before  their  eyes,  will  give  way. 

Now  I  do  not  think  we  are  to  *be  blamed  in  any  way  for  not  having  arrived  at  a 
definite  and  satisfactory  basis  of  contribution  up  to  the  present  time,  because  there  was 
nothing  that  brought  us  to  contribution  up  to  the  present  date.  But  I  think  it  is  one 
of  those  things  that  we  have  to  face,  that  almost  immediately  some  principle,  it  may 
have  to  be  worked  in  our  press  and  in  our  local  Parliaments,  and  by  public  discussion, 
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but  some  principle  will  have  to  be  determined  upon,  under  which  the  various  Colonies 
will  have  to  make  their  contributions  ;  because,  supposing  the  Victorian  Ministers  go  back 
to  Melbourne  and  say,  “We  have  not  only  agreed  to  an  expenditure  of  from  8,000/.  to 
10,000/.  more  than  we  expected  to  make  when  we  left  Melbourne  for  the  fleet  alone, 
but  have  also  consented  to  an  expenditure  of  from  8,000/.  to  10,000/.  for  the  defence  of 
King  George’s  Sound  and  Thursday  Island,”  then  the  local  Parliament,  or  the 
Opposition  in  it,  would  say,  “  Well,  where  is  the  Imperial  contribution  to  these 
defences  ?  ”  And,  if  we  have  to  point  to  some  old  and  almost  useless  guns  as  the 
contribution  of  the  Imperial  Government,  then  where  would  our  delegates  be,  and  where 
again  would  the  whole  scheme  be,  because  if  we  cannot  carry  out  the  decisions  of 
this  Conference  or  the  opinions  of  this  Conference,  unless  we  can  point  out  to  our  local 
Parliaments  the  extent  of  the  Imperial  contribution,  the  whole  thing  goes  by  the  board. 

Therefore  the  whole  question  we  have  to  discuss  at  present,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is 
whether  it  ie  possible  for  the  Colonies  to  make  a  contribution  upon  the  scale  indicated 
in  this  paper,  even  to  put  King  George’s  Sound  or  Thursday  Island  in  a  thorough  state 
of  defence.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  the  financial  answer  to  the  question 
comes  before  even  the  practical  or  the  scientific  one.  I  have  done,  Sir. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  feel  a  great  difficulty,  both  upon  the  question  which 
has  come  before  us  and  upon  that  which  will  come  subsequently  before  us,  in  being  able 
to  speak  definitely  after  the  very  short  time  I  have  had  for  considering  these  papers. 
On  so  serious  a  question  as  this,  I  think  it  would  be  doing  absolute  injustice,  if  the 
papers  are  received  by  us  at  seven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  for  us  to  take  the 
discussion  upon  them  during  the  same  day.  I  venture,  with  all  respect,  to  suggest  that 
it  would  be  very  advisable,  where  it  is  impossible  that  the  papers  can  reach  us  before 
the  morning  of  the  day  upon  which  the  matter  should  come  forward  for  discussion,  that 
some  other  day  should  be  fixed  for  the  discussion  in  that  case.  For  instance,  take  the 
Thursday  Island  discussion.  I  know  the  matter  has  been  long  discussed  in  the  Colony. 
I  know  that  it  has  been  rather  a  burning  question ;  but  this  proposal  made  to  us 
to-day  is  quite  a  new  thing,  and  comes  upon  me  quite  by  surprise  (hear,  hear).  I 
consider  I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  the  question,  and  doing  injustice  to  myself  in 
discussing  it  off- hand. 

As  to  what  has  just  fallen  from  Mr.  Service,  I  must  say  that  I  substantially  agree 
with  him ;  we  sympathise  with  each  other,  I  have  no  doubt ;  furtner,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Imperial  Government  sympathise  with  us  in  our  small  way,  and  we,  understanding 
their  difficulties  thoroughly  sympathise  with  and  thoroughly  understand  the  difficulties 
they  have  to  deal  with  in  carrying  out  that  which  they  may  think  will  be  the  best 
thing  for  the  security  of  the  Empire  generally.  But  after  all,  as  Mr.  Service  said,  the 
time  must  come  when  this  will  have  to  be  settled  upon  something  like  a  fair  basis. 
Whatever  the  difficulty  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  whatever  the  difficulty  of  the 
Colonial  Parliament,  there  cannot  be  that  perfectly  good  and  proper  relation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  Colonies,  which  we  all  desire,  unless  it  is  founded  upon  a 
substantial  basis  which  must  commend  itself  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  all  (hear,  hear). 
Now  as  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  all  that 
has  been  said,  I  have  listened  to  what  the  General  said,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  get 
every  information  I  could  upon  this  question  for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  But  what  is 
the  ground  upon  which  King  George’s  Sound  is  proposed  to  be  fortified  at  all  ?  It  is 
not  put  either  from  the  point  of  view’  of  the  Imperial  Government  or  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Colonies  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  actual  value  of  King  George’s  Sound 
qud  King  George’s  Sound — that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  the  territory  to  the  continent  of 
Australia.  It  is  from  a  strategic  point  of  view  ;  it  is  either  that  it  is  a  valuable  coaling 
station  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  that  trade  which  concerns  the  United 
Kingdom  at  least  as  much  as  it  concerns  Australia- - 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  A  great  deal  more. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate,  therefore  I  say  it  concerns 
the  United  Kingdom  at  least  as  much  as  it  concerns  Australia,  or  else  as  a  point  of 
attack  of  which  the  enemy  would  be  glad  to  avail  himself  in  the.  event  of  a  war.  But 
whichever  way  it  is  put,  it  ceases  to  be  an  Australian  question— it  becomes  a  question 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  object  to  be  protected  is  the  trade  and  the  safety  of  the  Empire. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Now,  what  is  it  that  the  Imperial  Government  ask  us  to  do  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  that  port  which  it  is  quite  as  much  in  their  own  interest  to  protect  as  in  the 
(277a)  2  L  2 
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unon  a  subject  upon  which  I  am  ignorant ;  but  the  value  put  upon  those  guns  in  all 
probability  would  have  some  relation  to  their  cost  rather  than  to  their  value  at  the 
nresent  time  •  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  now-a-days  with  the  rapid  strides  that  are 
bein-  made  in  the  improvement  of  guns,  the  cost  of  a  gun  made  a  few  yeara  ago 
woukl  have  no  possible  relation  to  its  actual  marketable  value,  or  to  its  actual  value, 

r"  *g  cars  gs*  1  *.1  -  -  ,•»-%  >■ •*«  -  - 

comparatively  small  value)  we  are  to  fortify  King  George  s  Soun  . 

Mr.  J.  S.  DODDS.  And  to  maintain  it. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  First  we  are  to  fortify  it  and  then  to  maintain  it ;  and l 

would  subnik  for  your  consideration,  and  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secre  ary  of  State 
for  War  whether  a  little  more  liberal  proposal  could  not  be  made.  Ol  cours 
the  difficulties  which  the  Government  have  to  contend  with,  but  then 
in  our  much  smaller  way,  our  difficulties  to  contend  with  as  well,  and  we  have  to  justity 

the  actii the  Imperial  Government  would  have  to  go  to  vast  expense 

for  the  purpose  of  protecting  King  George’s  Sound,  and  I  would  venture  to.sugg®s* 
that  it  would  be  better  to  meet  the  Colonies  upon  some  basis  which  can  be fauly  a  d 

reasonably  sustained,  rather  than  make  us  an  offer  whlch, 1  ^J  co Jd  be ^  sufficiently 
well  received  in  the  Colonies,  and  which  I  would  scarcely  think  co 
iustified  on  any  reasonable  ground  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Colonies  or  ot 
the  Imperial  Government.  First  of  all,  as  far  as  King  George’s  Sound  is  concerned, 
the  Colonies  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  protected-they  are  anxious  that  King 
Georo-e’s  Sound  should  be  protected  with  the  most  modern  appliances,  so  as  to  make  it 

an  X0rs  defence  ;  and  "secondly,  I  think  I  can  say  for  of  “he 

that  the  Imperial  Government  ought  to  bear  some  more  reasonable  proportion  ol  t 
cost  attending  that  defence  than  is  contained  in  the  proposal  which  is  now  laid  before  us. 

Mr  STANHOPE.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  at  once,  in  consequence  of  the 
observations  which  have  fallen  from  Mr.  Service  and  from  Sir  John  Downer.  I  was 
rather  amused  at  the  earlier  portion  of  Mr.  Service’s  speech  because  when  he  comes  to 
talk  of  a  local  Parliament  in  England  upon  these  subjects,  I  think  he  has  forgotten  t  a 
we  have  been  engaged  during  the  present  Session  in  considering  the  question  of 
armament  not  for  our  own  harbours,  but  over  considerable  portions  of  the  world,  foi  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  considerable  sum  for  fortifying  coaling  stations  m  various  parts 
of  the  world.  I  venture  to  remind  him  that  all  this  was  the  outcome  of  an  inquiry  hel 
several  years  ago,  when  it  was  finally  decided  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  points 
in  the  Empire,  in  view  of  a  possible  emergency,  must  be  defended.  Parliament  was 
Informed  that  l  sum  of  mone£  was  required  for  the  purpose  and 

fnr  the  nurnose  from  year  to  year,  and  they  have  declared  that  these  points  were  ot 
nrirnah^buportaricj1  and  must  first  of  all" be  defended;  and  I  would  remind  the 
Conference  that  it  his  never  been  admitted  by  the  Imperial  Government  that  they  we 
bound  to  go  to  any  expense  whatever  for  the  defence  of  any  positions  upon  the  continent  of 
Australia— that  has  never  been  admitted;  and  in  the  offer  which  has  been  made,  1 1  in 
the  Imperial  Government  was  rather  endeavouring  to  meet  the  wish  of  the  Colonies  that 
something  should  be  provided  at  once  against  any  possible  danger  that  might  arise  quickly, 
than  to  offer  a  final  scheme  of  defence.  I  would  therefore  say  frankly  that  we  should  not  be 
iustified  in  asking  Parliament  for  an  additional  sum  of  money  for  the  fortification  of  King 
George’s  Sound,  Suntil  we  have  completed  the  arrangements  we  are  making  for  places 
S  have  been  mentioned  to  Parliament  as  being  of  greater  importance,  and  which  we 
are  bound  to  complete  before  we  undertake  any  of  what  I  may  cal  lesser  importance. 
It  has  been  thrown  out  by  Sir  James  Lonmer,  at  any  rate  as  a  temporary  measure, 
pending  further  consideration,  that  something  should  be  done  for  the  defence  of  King 
Georoe’s  Sound,  by  means  of  a  mining  field.  We  have  already  undertaken  to  make 
whatarrangements  we  can  for  sending  out  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  submarine 
mines  for  the  defence  of  these  channels,  but  I  think  I  may  remind  him  that  that 
would  be  an  inefficient  defence  without  some  gun  defence  (hear,  hear) ;  and  I  believe 
that  for  protecting  the  mine-field  at  any  rate,  the  gun  defence  now  proposed  will  be 
sufficient  for  present  purposes,  and  it  would  be  quite  open  at  a  subsequent  period, 
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Australian  Colonies  were  inclined  to  find  more  money  for  a  more  efficient  defence  of 
King  George’s  Sound,  to  substitute  for  the  heavy  proposed  armament,  guns  of  greater 
power  and  more  modern  type  of  construction.  Of  course,  since  all  these  proposals 
were  made  to  Parliament  we  have  looked  thoroughly  to  the  question  of  the  defence 
of  Australia,  and  we  have  made  proposals  with  regard  to  naval  defence  which  I  am  glad 
to  sa}7-  have  now  been  agreed  to,  and  that  an  arrangement  has  been  come  to  at  this 
Conference  with  regard  to  them  ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  have  to  spend  upon  our 
land  defences  such  an  enormous  sum,  and  in  other  directions,  that  I  am  afraid  I 
could  not  see  my  way  in  putting  before  Parliament,  at  present,  any  proposal  for  such 
an  object  as  this. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  I  should  like  to  point  out,  while  listening  to  Mr. 
Stanhope  with  great  respect,  that  the  question  we  are  now  discussing — that  is  to  say, 
with  regard  to  King  George’s  Sound,  is  totally  different  from  the  question  of  the 
various  Colonies  protecting  their  own  shores — that  principle  has  been  admitted  and 
acted  upon — but  King  George’s  Sound  is  still  part  of  a  Crown  Colony,  and  it  is  not 
sufficiently  populated  or  in  a  position  to  do  for  itself  what  Victoria,  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland  and  other  Colonies  have  done ;  and.  the  question  has  arisen  whether  the 
other  Colonies  going  beyond  their  own  individual  defence  should  not  contribute  towards  the 
defence  of  the  larger— as  far  as  area  is  concerned,  but  very  much  smaller  as  far  as  regards 
population — Colony  of  Western  Australia,  and  they  have  always  been  in  the  main  willing 
to  recognise  their  obligations  in  that  respect.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  The  Colonies  which 
joined  the  Federal  Council,  as  I  think  this  paper  sets  forth,  passed  a  resolution  at  their 
first  meeting  that  the  Colonies  should  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Imperial 
Government  with  the  view  of  having  the  place  effectively  fortified,  showing,  at  all  events 
as  far  as  the  Federated  Colonies  were  concerned,  the  desire  of  Australasia  as  a  whole  to 
recognise  their  obligations  with  regard  to  that  part  of  Australia ;  but  it  was  also  under¬ 
stood,  and  I  never  heard  it  denied  till  to-day,  that  the  Imperial  Government  simply 
required  the  assistance  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  in  that  work,  and  not  that  they 
wanted  them  to  do  the  whole  of  it.  All  the  propositions  which  have  ever  been  made 
have  been  made  with  a  view  of  sharing  wdth  the  Imperial  Government  that  which  is 
really  and  truly  an  obligation.  That  I  believe  was  the  proposal  of  Admiral  Try  on,  and 
I  think  we  have  gone  a  step  further  in  hearing  from  you,  Sir,  to-day,  that  the  Imperial 
Government  do  not  contemplate  in  any  way  sharing  in  the  expense  of  the  fortification 
of  any  part  of  Australasia. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  I  said  that  it  had  never  been  contemplated  by  the  Imperial 
Government. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  But  I  always  understood  that  it  was  contemplated,  and 
to-day  for  the  first  time  we  hear  that  it  is  not  contemplated.  .  I  feel  sure  that  the 
willingness  of  the  other  Colonies  to  contribute  to  this  work  might  be  very  seriously 
affected  if  that  view  was  to  be  maintained  which  you  have  stated  at  present.  I  notice 
by  the  paper  which  has  been  circulated,  that  when  that  improvised  and  temporary  plan 
which  was  subsequently  abandoned — that  is  to  say,  when  the  armaments  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  paper  were  to  be  contributed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
estimated  cost  to  all  the  Colonies  for  that  work  was  estimated  roughly  at  6,000/. .  Now, 
when  the  permanent  works  by  the  Colonies,  supposing  they  undertake  the  liability,  are 
estimated  at  a  very  much  larger  amount,  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000/.  to  70,000/., 
the  contribution  of  the  Imperial  Government  remains  the  same  as  when  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Colonies  was  supposed  to  be  only  6,000/. ;  and  in  this  paper,  signed, 
I  think,  by  Sir  Henry  Holland,  it  is  stated  that  if  a  better  armament  than  that 
is  wanted,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  expenditure  that  the  Colonies  were  originally 
expected  to  meet,  the  expense  of  that  better  armament  is  also  to  be  borne  by  the 
Colonies.  I  am  disposed  to  say  that  if  these  are  the  matured  views  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  Parliament,  certainly  of  Victoria,  and 
I  believe  of  the  other  Colonies,  would  scarcely  undertake  the  expense  of  works 
outside  their  own  boundaries,  if  the  Imperial  Government  repudiate  all  liability 
whatever  towards  the  expense  for  the  fortification  of  Australia.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  this  plainly,  because  it  has  come  upon  me  by  surprise,  to 
learn  that  the  Imperial  Government  treat  King  George’s  Sound  differently  from  the 
other  coaling  stations  of  Imperial  importance.  {Hear,  hear.)  We  have  always  regarded 
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T z-„  rrfniw>«,  Sound  as  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view, 
fndgone  Xch  the  Imperial  Government,  failing  the  Colonies  would  themselves  be 
bound  to  fortify.  We  were  under  the  impression  that  when  the  Colonies  came  forward 
voluntarily  to  intimate  their  willingness  to  share  m  a  moiety  o  the  expense  they  were 
doing  very  liberally  in  the  matter  in  the  direction  of  Impena  unity,  therefore  I  have 
been° the  more  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  not  contemplated  by  the ^^Impenal  Government 
to  go  further  than  these  papers  indicate  in  the  direction  of  then  contnbut:  o  . 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  like  to  state  with  reference  to  one  observation  which 
has  fallen  from  Sir  Graham  Berry,  that  so  far  from  the  Impeml  Government  being 
.  always  of  opinion  that  King  George  s  Sound  should  be  defended  at  their 
that  they  should  contribute  towards  it,  the  Royal  Commission  repoited  against  K 
George’s'  Sound  being  defended  :  they  did  not  consider  it  necessary  ^se9£ent  y 
other  Committees  have  sat,  and  the  matter  has  been  reconsidered,  and  t  is now thought 
that  the  Imperial  Government  should  assist.  But  I  would  also  point  out  that 
Derby’s  despatch  of  1885  only  provided  for  Her  Majesty  s  Government  assist!  g 
that  temporary  defence  which  was  then  called  for  by  the  scare  and  the  supposed 
emergency.  Lord  Derby  says  that  “The  scheme  of  defence  here  proposed  wo uld 
suffice  for  this  limited  purpose,  and  her  Majesty’s  Government  are  prepared  to  assist  the 
Colonies  by  at  once  sending  out  the  armament  and  the  submarine  mines  i< efern e 
above  delivering  them  free  of  cost,  if  the  Colonies  are  willing  to  defray,  all  ot  e 
expenses  (roughly  estimated  at  6,000Z„  exclusive  of  barracks)  and  to  maintain  the 
necessary  garrison.”  It  was  the  object  of  the  Government  to  give  at  once  special 
assistance  during  that  emergency  by  sending  out  the  armament  and  the  s"^“ar1^ 
mines  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  at  all  times  the  Imperial  Government  has 
considered  that  they  were  bound  to  assist  in  contributing  to  the  defence  of  ing 
George’s  Sound.  They  have  been  willing  to  do  so,  and  they  have  shown  themselves 
willing  to  do  so,  but  the  question  of  defence  rests  with  the  Colonies.  p  ,  • 

I  gather  from  the  different  speeches  which  have  been  made  to-day  that  the  Colo  . 
do  not  consider  that  the  Government  have  come  forward  m  a  sufficiently  liberal  spirit , 
but  that  they  have  agreed  to  contribute  is  shown  by  the  papers  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  delegates.  But  I  must  guard  the  Conference  from  supposing  as  has  been 
put  forward  by  Sir  Graham  Berry,  that  the  Imperial  Government  have  always 
considered  themselves  bound  to  contribute  to  the  permanent  defence  of  King  Geoiges 

Sound. 

Sir  ABTHUR  BLYTH.  Are  the  delegates  to  understand  that  in  the  event  of 
the  replacement  of  the  old  type  of  guns  by  guns  of  more  modern  construction,  the 
whole  expense  of  that  exchange  or  replacement  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Colonies  . 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  is  understood  so,  I  think,  according  to  the  present  intention 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  asked  General  Nicholson 
whether  if  the  works  were  now  put  up  for  the  old  type  of  gun  they  would  be  useful,  or 
whether  it  would  require  any  very  large  expenditure  to  modify  them  so as 5  to -provide 
for  the  new  type  of  gun ;  and  I  understand  from  General  Nicholson  that  the  works 
substantially  would  be  sufficient  for  the  new  type  of  gun,  with  a  modification,  which 
would  amount  to  about  500/.  per  gun. 


Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  And  that  500/.  a  gun,  together  with  the  cost  of  the 
new  guns,  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  Colony  as  the  matter  at  present  stands  . 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  think  so,  as  it  at  present  stands. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  In  other  words,  the  Imperial  Government  stands  by  the 
offer  which  was  made  by  Lord  Derby  in  1885,  and  does  not  propose  anything  in  addition 

to  that. 


The  PRESIDENT.  No,  it  is  not  quite  so  ;  this  is  a  larger  offer,  I  am  told. 

General  NICHOLSON.  There  were  only  7-inch  guns  recommended  in  1885  to 
command  the  harbour,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  provide  8 -inch  guns. 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  some  of  the  observations 
which  fell  from  Sir  Graham  Berry  and  Mr.  Service,  because  we  have  hitherto  regarded 
the  question  of  the  defence  of  King  George’s  Sound,  and  of  Torres  Straits  also,  as  being 
matters  more  properly  belonging  to  the  land  defence  of  the  Colonies,  which  we  had 
undertaken  to  provide  ourselves  ;  the  difference  between  those  and  the  other  land  defences 
being  that  King  George’s  Sound  was  one  that  was  not  more  peculiarly  valuable  to  Western 
Australia  than  to  the  other  Colonies,  but  that  it  really  belonged  to  all.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  Continent — Torres  Straits.  It  was 
suggested  by  New  South  Wales  in  Sir  Alexander  Stuart’s  time,  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  take  its  share  in  those  defences  ;  but  I  do  not  remember,  when  the 
matter  was  discussed  at  the  Federal  Council  at  Hobart  last  year,  that  it  was  considered 
that  the  expense  would  fall  to  any  material  extent  on  the  Imperial  Government.  In 
Queensland  we  considered  it  a  question  to  be  decided  amongst  the  Colonies  themselves, 
expecting  at  the  same  time,  though  not  claiming,  that  the  Imperial  Government  would 
give  some  assistance  in  the  matter. 

As  I  understand  the  matter  now,  it  is  a  question  entirely  for  the  Colonies  to  settle 
among  themselves — we  must  determine  what  we  are  prepared  to  spend,  and  all  we 
can  ask  the  Imperial  Government  to  do  is  to  assist  in  the  necessary  legislation,  so 
far  as  any  may  be  found  necessary. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes  ;  and  also  I  may  add  that  it  has  been  extremely  useful 
to  have  the  views  of  the  delegates  stated  in  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  ; 
but  I  have  always  considered  it  a  matter  for  the  Colonies  themselves. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  understand  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  are  not  prepared  to  give  anything  but  the  particular  armament 
specified  in  the  memorandum  before  us  ? 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  No  ;  we  are  not  prepared,  as  at  present  advised,  to  suggest  any 
other  mode  of  fortifying  than  that  which  we  have  suggested. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  that  applies  not  only 
to  the  present  moment  but  to  the  future  ? 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  We  cannot  admit  for  a  moment  the  principle  of  sharing  at  all 
in  the  cost  of  the  land  defences  of  Australia. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Are  we  to  understand  that  King  George’s  Sound  is  not  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  Imperial  Government  as  one  of  their  coaling  stations  ?  If  it  be  recognised 
as  one  of  their  coaling  stations,  although  not  the  one  most  urgently  requiring  attention, 
then  it  means  Imperial  expenditure  for  their  own  purposes. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  A.  list  has  been  prepared  of  the  coaling  stations  which  the 
Imperial  Government  is  bound  to  assist  in  defending,  and  this  is  not  one  of  them. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Then  we  have  all  been  under  a  misapprehension. 

Mr.  BURT.  Possibly  this  station  was  not  suggested  as  a  coaling  station  to  be 
fortified  by  the  Committee  which  sat  upon  the  subject,  because  the  Committee  had  a 
feeling  that  the  Australian  Colonies  would  carry  out  their  defences  themselves  without 
assistance  from  the  Imperial  Government ;  but  that  the  Imperial  Government  do 
consider  this  port  of  very  considerable  importance  to  the  Empire  I  can  show  at  once  by 
a  memorandum  from  the  War  Office  itself  in  1881 — if  I  am  at  liberty  to  quote  anything 
from  General  Scratchley’s  Report.  General  Scratchley  quotes  a  memorandum  from  the 
War  Office  dated  27th  April,  1881,  stating — “The  Sound  lies  almost  in  the  direct 
route  between  the  Cape  and  Melbourne,  the  total  value  of  the  passing  trade  being  estimated 
at  thirty  millions  annually.  It  is  consequently  a  harbour  of  much  importance  to  theEmpire” 

* — not  simply  to  the' Colonies.  “Moreover,  in  hostile  hands,  it  would  enable  the  enemy 
certainly  to  cripple,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  Australian  trade  and  General  Scratchley  in 
his  report  quotes  the  opinions  of  eminent  authorities  upon  this  subject,  such  as  Sir 
William  Jervois,  Commodore  Wilson,  and  others,  who  point  out  the  advantageous  position 
which  it  would  afford  to  an  enemy’s  ships  to  become  located  in  this  harbour  of  King 
George’s  Sound,  from  which  they  might  issue  and  cut  off*  the  whole  of  the  Australian 
trade,  in  fact  I  am  wrong  in  calling  it  Australian  trade,  it  is  British  trade  — it  is  Imperial 
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tnde  The  effect  would  be  as  disastrous  to  the  Imperial  trade,  to  Great  Britain  as  it 
would  be  to  the  Australian  Colonies  themselves,  to  have  foreign  cruisers  in  time  of  war 
posted  at  Albany ;  they  would  be  in  perfect  security  and  could  never  be  got  out,  and 
would  be  in  full  possession  of  ample  stores  of  coal  which  they  would  have  taken. 

I  must  express  my  very  great  regret  at  hearing  that  the  Imperial  Government  have 
(although  1  hope  that  that  is  only  a  passing  opinion)  no  intention  of  contributing  to  the 
armament  more  than  what  has  been  stated  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  would,  in  justice  to  the  Imperial  Government,  observe  with 
reference  to  what  Mr.  Burt  has  said  that  the  very  first  line  ot  this  paper  says  The 
necessity  for  defending  Princess  Royal  Harbour  and  some  position  in  the  J  on  es  Stunts 
has  been  fully  recognized,  both  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Australasian 
Colonies.”  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  say  that  it  is  not  of  importance  to  t 
Imperial  Government  and  Imperial  interests.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Australasian 
delegates  that  the  Imperial  Government  already  pay  something  towards  the  Australian 
squadron  (Hear,  hear.)  The  expense  that  the  Imperial  Government  is  incurring  as 
rewards  the  Australian  squadron,  which  is  no  doubt  an  Imperial  interest,  but  which  is 
also  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Australian  trade,  seems  to  be  forgotten. 

Mr  BURT  I  may  say  that  I  think  this  is  rather  a  special  case  that  has  been 
pointed'  out.  The  Australian  Colonies,  as  a  rule,  desire  to  maintain  their  own  land 
defences  and.  protect  their  own  ports.  We,  in  Western  Australia,  desire  also  to  do  the 
same  thing  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  do  it ;  and  if  we  could  only  get  the  forts  erected 
and  armed,  we  should,  in  a  very  short  time  relieve  the  contributories  from  any  further 
contributions  with  regard  to  maintaining  the  force  necessary  to  man  them  ,  At  present 
of  course,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  in  no  way  within  the  means  of  the  Colony  to 
construct  these  forts,  and  to  arm  them  in  the  way  that  any  of  the  other  Australian 
Colonies  have  done  in  the  case  of  their  land  defences-we  desire  to  do  it  but  we  are 
unable  to  do  it.  We  have  also  the  port  of  Freemantle,  our  chief  port  to  defend,  w  lie 
we  propose  to  do  also,  and  I  say  that  if  the  armament  and  the  forts  were  placed  at 
King  George’s  Sound,  the  first  expense  having  been  overcome,  m  a  very  short  time 
indeed  those  who  contribute  would  be  entirely  relieved  from_  any  other  contribution, 
because  the  Colony  would  be  in  a  condition  to  undertake  to  maintain  there  the  garrison 

that  would  be  required. 

The  PRESIDENT.  My  answer  to  that  would  be  that  the  Australian  Colonies 
have  most  liberally  recognized  the  difficulty  of  Western  Australia  and  have  been 
prepared  largely  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  defence  of  King  George s  Sound, 
Ctthat  that  does  not  affect  the  principle  which  has  been  laid  down  by  Mr  Stanhope, 
that  the  Imperial  Government  do  not  undertake  the  land  defences  of  Australia. 

Mr  DEAKIN.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  been  under  some  slight  mis¬ 
apprehension  on  this  matter,  but,  no  doubt,  that  is  our  fault.  We  have  now  ascertained 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  ask  the  ,  nlP.®r 
Government  to  alter  the  opinion  formed  after  full  consideration .by  their  professional 
advisers  That  is  not  what  we  are  here  for.  We  commenced  the  discussion  of  t  • 
subject  on  the  understanding  that  this  was  a  matter  to  be  arranged  oetween  tue 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Australian  Colonies;  and  until  this  morning  we  were 
not  aware  what  the  particular  proposal  of  the  I mperial  Government  was.  N  ow  that  we 
know  it,  we  have  to  thank  you  for  having  made  known  their  offer  to  us,  and  to  say  t 
it  will  be  for  the  Australian  Colonies,  either  here  or  by  communication  throug  t  eir 
Governments,  or  by  the  Federal  Council,  to  consider  how  they  will  deal  with  the  offer. 
But^t* appears  to  me  that  all  we  can  do  this  morning  is  to  thank  through  you,  Sir, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department  and  these  professional  gentlemen  for 
the  information  which  they  have  given  us,  and  which  no  doubt  will  very  matena  y 
guide  us  in  coming  to  a  decision.  We  were  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  this 
particular  point,  but  the  misapprehension  having  been  dispelled,  we  are  in  a  post  1  n 
to  deal  with  the  matter  with  full  knowledge.  It  then  becomes  as  it  seems  to  me,  no 
a  question  for  this  Conference,  but  a  question  for  the  Federal  Council,  or  for  some 

Inter-Colonial  Conference. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  observation  made 
by  Mr.  Burt,  that  although  at  present  Western  Australia  was  unaole  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  the  fortification  of  King  George’s  Sound,  yet  that  the  time  vould  co 
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\vlien  this  would  cease  to  be  a  permanent  charge  upon  the  whole  of  the  other  Australian 
Colonies,  and  would  be  taken  up  by  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia  itself.  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that  admission,  because  it  quite  coincides  with  an  opinion  which  I  have 
formed.  I  myself  believe  (without  wishing  to  give  offence  to  other  great  centres  in 
Australia)  that  Albany  in  no  distant  future  will  be  equal  in  importance  to  any  other 
Australian  capital  ( oh );  and  I  am  fortified  in  that  opinion  by  the  opinion  of  other  persons 
much  more  competent  to  form  opinions  than  myself.  But  at  any  rate  to-day  we  are 
discussing  a  departure  from  the  basis  which  I  believed,  in  all  matters  of  defence^  was  the 
one  that  was  established :  namely,  that  the  cost  of  all  land  defences  should  be  borne  by 
the  respective  Governments  within  their  respective  territories.  Here  is  an  exception, 
and  there  are  many  just  grounds  why  we  should  regard  favourably  that  exception. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  probably  enable  us  to  come  nearer  together  in  giving  and 
taking,  which  is  very  necessary  if  we  are  to  do  anything  in  common.  [Hear,  hear .) 
Therefore  it  has  a  very  material  effect  upon  my  mind  when  I  hear  the  candid 
admission  that  so  soon  as  Western  Australia  is  able,  this  will  simply  be  a  temporary 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  other  Colonies.  [Hear,  hear.)  There  is  one  other  point 
which  has  a  distinct  bearing,  to  my  mind,  in  respect  of  our  true  apprehension  of  this 
question.  I  say  it  with  very  great  respect,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  point  of 
difference  between  Western  Australia  and  the  other  Australian  Colonies  has  been 
sufficiently  taken  into  consideration,  namely,  that  at  present  Western  Australia  is  a 
Crown  Colony.  I  did  not  like  to  pass  over  this  question  without  expressing  my 
mind. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  will  only  say  as  to  that,  that  Western  Australia  is  a 
representative  Colony.  It  has  not  got  a  responsible  Government,  but  we  do  not 
command  a  majority  in  Western  Australia.  It  is  not  a  Crown  Colony  practically  ;  it  is 
just  in  the  position  that  the  Cape  was  in  formerly,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Robinson  will  tell 
you,  Natal  is  in  now ;  and  the  Imperial  Government  has  not  the  power  of  commanding 
a  majority.  It  must  not  be  considered  as  a  Crown  Colony  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  stand  corrected.  Still  there  is  something,  I 
think,  in  the  observation  which  I  have  made. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  is  a  Crown  Colony  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  the  sense  that 
we  have  a  majority. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Before  this  discussion  closes,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  feel 
myself  competent  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  details  of  the  armament ;  but  I  concur 
in  thinking  that  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  the  best  possible  armament  that 
can  be  obtained ;  and  upon  that  point  I  should  like  to  know  whether,  in  the  event 
of  the  Colonies  thinking  it  desirable  to  wait  until  guns  of  the  newer  type  could  be 
provided,  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  prepared  at  a  later  period  to  offer  to  the 
Colonies  an  armament  of  a  newer  type,  say  in  twelve  months’  time.  But  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  question  demands  attention.  To  a  large  extent  I  agree  with  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  as  to  what  took  place  at  the  Federal  Council ;  but 
the  resolution  that  was  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  on  this  question 
of  the  fortification  of  King  George’s  Sound,  bears  out  the  position  which  you,  Sir, 
have  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  recognition  by  the  Australian  Colonies  of  the 
importance  to  them  of  fortifying  King  George’s  Sound.  The  resolution  carried  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  was  as  follows  : — “  That  this  Council  considering  that 
the  undefended  position  of  the  important  strategical  point  of  King  George’s  Sound  would 
be  a  source  of  great  weakness  in  the  general  defence  of  Australasia  in  time  of  war,  and 
that  the  protection  of  the  Sound  and  Princess  Royal  Harbour  is  of  vital  importance  for 
the  general  security  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  is  of  opinion  that  some  united  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  various  Colonies,  with  a  view  of 
their  arriving  at  a  decision  which  will  enable  the  question  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Federal  Council.”  So  that  we  recognised  then  the  vital  importance  to 
the  Australian  Colonies  generally  of  the  fortification  of  this  Sound.  But  I  think  we 
then  over-estimated  the  extent  of  the  assistance  that  we  should  obtain  from  the  Imperial 
Government.  Upon  that  point  some  of  us  were  of  opinion — I  for  one — that  the 
Imperial  Government  would  take  a  much  larger  share  than  has  been  proposed  now  in 
the  fortification  of  King  George’s  Sound  ;  that  it  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  dealt 
(277a)  "  2  M 
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with  in  much  the  same  way  perhaps  as  Aden  is  to  be  dealt  with.  But  I  now  learn 
that  the  Government  do 'not  consider  it  of  such  great  importance  as  some  ot  the 
other  coaling  stations -as  Aden  probably.  Certainly,  we,  who  were  representing 
Tasmania,  considered  that  the  Imperial  Government  would  take  a  much  larger  share 
than  appears  now  to  be  proposed.  It  was  on  that  understanding  that  we  were  willing  to 
consider  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  details  put  before  us  in  order  that 
we  might  see  how  far  we  could  recommend  our  Government  to  incur  the 
expenditure.  We  can  only  regard  this  matter  from  an  Australian  point  ot 
view  To  Tasmania  it  is  not  of  such  great  importance  as  it  is  to  the  other 
Colonies  ;  but  being  desirous  of  acting  in  unity  with  the  other  Colonies  generally, 
we  have  been  prepared  to  deal  with  the  subject,  provided  it  aid  not  entail  upon 
us  too  large  an  expenditure.  In  all  these  matters  we  must  to  a  large  extent 
be  ouided  by  the  financial  aspect  of  the  case  that  is  presented.  Therefore  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  can  only  further  consider  this  matter  when  we  know  to 
what  extent  liability  would  attach  to  the  Australian  Colonies  and  what  would  be  the 
proportionate  part  that  my  Colony  would  have  to  bear.  I  think,  therefore,  that,  as  Mi. 
Deakin  has  just  said,  it  is  now  rather  a  matter  that  we  must  consider  amongst  ourselves, 
or  await  some  further  communication  ;  and  if  further  consideration  will  enable  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  make  a  more  liberal  proposal,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
us  to  arrive  at  a  determination,  to  await  that  communication. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  think  it  is  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  this  Conference  that  Mr.  Stanhope  has  laid  down  very  clearly  and  very 
explicitly  the  grounds  which  the  Imperial  Government  takes  upon  this  question  ;  but  i 
think  the  Colonies  may  be  pardoned  if  a  slightly  different  impression  was  made,  upon 
them  by  the  negotiations  which  have  preceded  this  Conference.  I  do  not  wis  o 
detain  the  Conference  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  but  I  have  to  point  out  the 
ground  which  is  taken  up  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  which  is 
acting  outside  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  therefore  I  should  wish  to  state  R  as 
coming  altogether  from  that  Colony  alone.  In  August  1885,  Lord  Augustus  i^ottus 
addressed  a  despatch  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  opinion  of  his  Government  was  that  these  works  and 
defences  had  equal  importance  for  Imperial  and  Colonial,  interests,^  and  that  t  e 
works  recommended  at  the  Island  in  Torres  Straits  and  in  King  George  s  Sound  should 
be  undertaken  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  of  the  Australian 
Colonies.  {Hear,  hear.)  The  Minister  of  the  day,  Sir  Alexander  Stuart  speaking 
for  New  South  Wales,  states  that  the  importance  of  Albany  is  undoubted,  but  that 
that  importance  seems  to  belong  as  much  to  Imperial  as  to  Colonial  interests  (hear, 
hear)  ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  its  value  as  a  coaling . station.,  how,  His 
Excellency  Admiral  Tryon,  having  read  these  despatches,  and  replying  to  Sir  Alexandei 
Stuart,  says  :  “  I  concur  in  the  proposed  modified  scheme,” — a  portion  of  the  scheme 
beimr  that  the  defences  should  be  undertaken  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Colonies  and 
of  the  Mother  Country ;  I  therefore  tJrink  it  was  pardonable  for  us  to  assume  m  coming 
here  that  we  were  proceeding  oil  that  basis — that  these  works  were  to  be  done  at  the 

joint  expense.  1 

It  is  a  very  large  question  to  open  up  as  to  whether  the  British  Government  would. 

extend  its  ideas  of  defence  so  far  as  to  undertake  any  land  defence  of  the  Coast  of 
Australasia  alone.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  contend  that  they  should  do  so,  but  it 
is  well  that  their  views  should  be  known,  and  it  is  well  that  any  deliberations  and 
consultations  (because  I  presume  these  are  no  more  than  . consultations)  should,  proceed 
on  that  clear  ground,  and  that  there  should  be  no  confusion  of  thought  as  to  its  being 
a  mixed-up  question  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Imperial  Government.,  and  I  quite 
concur  that  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  ground  having  been  more 
clearly  explained,  and  our  somewhat  pardonable  illusion  being  totally  dispelled,  we  may 

come  back  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  hereafter. 

I  do  not  altogether  concur  with  Sir  William  Eitzherbert’s  view  of  the  glorious 
destiny  of  King  George’s  Sound ;  but  I  do  think  from  its  very  geographical  importance 
that  it  will  always  be  a  place  well  worth  defending,  and  that  it  is  the  interest  ot  t  e 
Australian  Colonies  in  a  great  degree  to  contribute  to  its  defence .  It  is  a  most  nnpoi  tant 
place,  bot  h  as  a  coaling  station  and  as  &  point  d’appui,  as  was  suggested  just  now,  and  as 
a  base  for  attack ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  that  if  possible  it  would  be  most  desirable  ±01 
this  Conference  to  agree  on  what  common  grounds,  or  bases,  or  principles,  any  aimament 
for  the  defence  of  that  very  important  point  should  be  taken  into  further  consideration. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if'  it  was  thought  that  there  was 
anything  to  be  pardoned  in  the  view  that  lias  been  taken  by  the  Australian  Colonies 
I  regret  that  there  has  been  any  misapprehension,  but  I  would  say  that  it  has  only 
shown  the  extreme  advantage  of  having  the  matter  discussed  in  this  way — {hear,  hear) — 
and  meeting  face  to  face,  and  so  seeing  what  ground  we  are  each  standing  upon  {hear, 
hear).  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  it  was  thought  that  this  question  had  been  uselessly 
brought  before  the  Conference.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  highest  importance. 
{Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Stanhope  and  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  opinions 
expressed,  I  would  say  with  great  moderation,  by  the  Colonial  delegates,  and  of  course 
those  opinions  will  have  weight.  Rut  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  equally  advan¬ 
tageous,  I  hope,  to  the  Colonial  delegates  to  hear  the  views  which  are  taken  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.  {Hear,  hear.)  Frank  discussion  of  these  views  will  lead,  we 
hope,  to  some  satisfactory  end.  {Hear,  hear.) 

I  must  again  express  my  regret  that  the  papers  have  not  been  distributed  before, 
but  there  has  been  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  up.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
advantage  in  discussing,  at  all  events  to-day,  the  question  of  Thursday  Island.  {Hear, 
hear.)  The  proposition  of  the  Government  before  the  delegates  is,  that  the  same 
principle  applies  to  Thursday  Island  as  applies  to  King  George’s  Sound,  and  it  will  be 
needless  to  re-argue  that  principle.  It  will,  therefore,  be  for  the  Colonial  delegates  to 
consider  how  far  they  think  the  Imperial  Government  has  met  them  with  regard  to 
Thursday  Island.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  to  drop  the  consideration  of  the  question 
with  regard  to  Thursday  Island,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  would 
like  to  -say  something  about  it  to-morrow. 

I  would  suggest  that,  after  what  has  passed  to-day,  it  would  be  very  desirable  if 
Mr.  Stanhope  would  be  kind  enough  to  come  to-morrow  and  state,  for  the  information 
of  the  delegates,  our  position  as  regards  coaling  stations  and  what  has  been  done,  and 
our  general  views.  {Hear,  hear.)  That  would  be  of  great  importance  as  showing 
that  we  are  not  altogether  neglectful  of  Imperial  interests.  By  Imperial  interests  I 
would  respectfully  point  out  that  we  do  not  mean  United  Kingdom  interests,  because 
Mr.  Service  has  rather  pointed  to  our  being  a  local  Parliament,  as  if  we  had  not  a  regard 
to  Imperial  interests.  I  call  Colonial  interests  just  as  much  Imperial  interests  as  those 
of  London.  {Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  should  like  to  guard  against  a  misapprehension  of  my  remarks. 
I  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  finding  fault  with  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
connection  with  this  matter  at  all,  but  I  merely  wanted  to  point  out  a  development  of 
the  condition  of  things  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  which  will  grow 
bigger  and  bigger.  The  leading  idea  which  I  wished  to  convey  was  this :  that  the 
Imperial  Government  in  dealing  with  questions  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  have  to 
deal  with  them  with  the  fear  of  the  Imperial  local  Parliament  before  their  eyes,  and 
we  are  dealt  with,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  only  here,  but  in  many  other  places  (not  so 
much  in  the  Colonies,  but  here),  apparently  from  what  you  would  call  a  party  politics 
point  of  view,  at  all  events  in  some  phases  of  it ;  therefore  you  have  to  consider  how 
you  will  get  your  measures  through  Parliament,  and  you  do  not  consider  what  is  the 
most  important  thing  for  the  Colonies,  or  how  much  you  would  like  to  do  for  them  if 
you  could,  but  you  first  consider,  in  relation  to  your  local  Parliament,  how  much  you 
can  do. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  a  discussion  upon  that  point.  I  would 
rather  say  that  we  consider  how  far  we  can  meet  the  views  of  the  Colonies, 
and  then  we  have  to  consider  how  far  we  can  get  those  measures  through  Parliament. 
At  all  events,  that  is  the  view  of  Her  Majesty’s  present  Government. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  infer,  though  it  has  not  been  distinctly  said,  that 
the  Imperial  Government  hold  the  same  view  with  regard  to  Torres  Straits  as  they 
hold  with  regard  to  King  George’s  Sound,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
defend  it  as  an  Imperial  coaling  station. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  only  other  observation  which  I  wish  to  make  is 
to  correct  a  misapprehension  which  appears  to  exist.  In  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  memo¬ 
randum  it  is  stated  that  “  the  whole  question  has  been  unsettled  in  consequence  of  a 
proposal  to  adopt  Goode  Island  as  the  coal  depot,  and  to  create  an  artificial  harbour  and 
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anchorage  by  means  of  a  breakwater.  Thus,  no  definite  proposal  for  the  defence  of  a 
coaling  station  in  the  Torres  Straits  has  ever  been  jointly  considered  by  the  Austra- 
lasian°Col onies. ”  I  desire  to  say  that  the  first  the  Colonial  Government  ever  heard  of 
that  proposal  was  an  inquiry  from  this  office  to  the  Governor  whether  such  a  proposal 
had  been  made,  to  which  we  replied  that  it  had  not  been  made  to  our  knowledge, 
so  that  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  any  such  proposal  having  unsettled  the 

question. 

Mr.  MEADE.  Sir  John  Coode  went  out  to  survey  Thursday  Island  and 
generally  to  report  upon  the  question ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  report  it  was 
considered  possible  that  the  whole  question  might  be  modified,  and  it  was  part  y  or 
that  reason  that  the  Imperial  Government  hesitated  to  make  any  definite  proposal  in 
regard  to  Torres  Straits. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  remember  writing  a  letter  to  the  Governor  upon 

the  subject. 

Mr.  MEADE.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  with  the  Admiralty,  and 
it  was  thought  that  as  long  as  that  question  was  undecided  it  was  useless  to  make  any 
further  proposal. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  know  there  was  a  letter  from  me  to  the  Governor 
which  must  be  in  this  office,  and  it  gave  very  distinctly  the  views  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  to-morrow  a  few  observations  from  the  Canadian 
representatives  would  be  useful. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  particularly  desire  to  state  what  Canada  has 
done  with  reference  to  land  defences. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Perhaps  you  will  reserve  that  till  to-morrow,  if  you  please. 
Mr.  Stanhope  proposes,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  state  what  is  being  done  with  regard 
to  the  coaling  stations,  which  we  think  ought  to  be  defended  as  coaling  stations,  and 
the  expenditure,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  upon  them.  Then  I  will  call  upon  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell,  and  any  other  delegates  in  their  turn,  to  state  what  has  been  spent  by  their 
Colonies,  so  that  we  may  get  some  facts  which  will  be  useful. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Might  I  ask  that  a  question  I  have  put  might  be  considered, 
namely,  whether  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  be  prepared  at  some  future 
period  to  give  us  the  new  type  of  guns  as  an  armament  for  King  George  s  Sound  ; 
whether,  in  the  event  of  our  considering  it  desirable  to  wait  until  we  can  get  the  new 
type  of  guns,  they  shall  be  given  to  us  in  the  first  instance  ? 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  It  shall  be  considered,  certainly;  but  you  will  see  that  we  have 
a  tremendous  amount  of  liability. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Before  we  separate  I  should  like  to  ask,  Sir  Henry,  whether  you 
propose  to  give  us  any  extracts  from  the  report  of  that  Commission  which  you  say  dealt 
with  the  coaling  stations.  I  have  not  seen  it  myself,  and  I  hear  that  other  members 
have  not. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  was  on  that  Commission.  We  are  in  rather  an  awkward 
position  about  giving  any  extracts  from  it,  because  it  was  undertaken  that  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Commission  should  be  strictly  confidential ;  and  that  seal  of  confidence 
has  never  been  removed.  A  good  deal  of  the  Report,  I  observe,  slips  out  from  time  to  time, 
Appendix  but  I  will  consider  with  Lord  Carnarvon  whether  at  all  events  a  large  portion  of  the  Report 
No.  76.  ?  might  not  be  given,  though  not  the  evidence.  The  evidence  I  am  afraid  must  be  taken 

(as  you  may  well  conceive  that  it  was  of  a  very  confidential  character)  to  remain  con¬ 
fidential ;  but  I  am  glad  that  the  point  has  been  mentioned,  because  I  will  consider 
with  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  whether  we  might  not 
give  at  last  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Report.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think 
we  might. 
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Mr.  SERVICE.  It  was  sent  confidentially  to  the  Colonial  Governments  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  was  sent  confidentially  to  all  the  Australasian  Governments. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  So  far  as  it  related  to  them  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  So  far  as  it  related  to  them. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  We  should  like  very  much  to  see  that  particular  part  of  it  which 
refers  to  the  coaling  stations. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  when  you  hear  Mr.  Stanhope’s  statement  to-morrov;, 
you  will  get  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  about  that ;  but  I  am  very  glad  you  mentioned 
the  point,  because  I  will  consult  with  Lord  Carnarvon  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  See  Appen- 
either  to  present  this  Conference,  or  the  Colonies  after  the  Conference,  with  nearly  the  dlx-  No*  7G- 
whole  of  that  Report.  I  am  alluding  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1882. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Are  there  not  some  later  Reports  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Not  of  a  Commission.  There  are  Reports  of  the  Colonial 
Defence  Committee. 
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Friday,  April  22nd,  1887. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  T.  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P .,  Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies.  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

The  Right  TIon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Tile  Hon.  Robert  Meade,  C.B.  )  4 ssistant  Under-Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  John  Bramston,  O.B.  ) 

Lieutenant-General  Lothian  Nicholson,  C.B.,  R.E.,  Inspector- General  of  Fortifications. 
Major-General  H.  J.  Alderson,  R.A.,  Director  of  Artillery  and  Stores. 

Captain  G.  S.  Clarke,  R.E.,  Secretary  to  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee. 

Representatives  : 

Newfoundland : — 

Sir  Robert  Tiiorburn,  K.C.M.G.,  Premier. 

Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G. 

Canada : — 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Ontario 
Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G. 

New  South  W ales : — 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Premier. 

Sir  Robert  Wisdom,  K.C.M.G.,  formerly  Attorney-  General. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

Tasmania : — 

Mr.  John  Stokell  Dodds,  late  Attorney -General. 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas,  Agent-General. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope : — 

Sir  Thomas  TJpington,  K.C.M.G.,  Attorney -General. 

Mr.  Jan  Hendrick  Hofmeyr. 

Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

South  Australia: — 

Sir  John  William  Downer,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Premier. 

Sir  Arthur  Blytii,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

New  Zealand : — 

Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  K.C.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council. 


Victoria : — 

Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  Chief  Secretary. 

Sir  James  Lorimer,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Defence. 

Sir  Graham  Berry,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent-General. 

Queensland : — 

Sir  Samuel  Walker  Griffith,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Premier. 

Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  Q,C.,  Agent- General. 

Western  Australia : — 

Mr.  John  Forrest,  C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 
Mr.  Septimus  Burt. 

Natal 

Mr.  John  Kobinson. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie-Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 


The  PEESIDENT.  (To  Sir  Alexander  Campbell.)  Would  you  mind  stating  your 
case  as  regards  Canada,  and  then  Mr.  Stanhope  will  follow  afterwards. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  make  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  position  which  Canada  occupies  in  reference  to  her  defences.  In  the  circular 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Stanhope  it  was  suggested  as  being  a  desirable  thing  that  each  Colony 
should  be  able  to  state  what  were  its  preparations  for  defence,  so  that  we  might  compare 
notes,  and  so  that  the  whole  subject  might  be  under  the  notice  of  the  Government  here. 
To  meet  that  request  I  have  had  some  statements  prepared,  which  I  have  distributed,* 
showing  exactly  what  has  been  done  in  Canada  in  reference  to  her  defence,  and  what 
position  we  now  occupy.  I  will  not  detain  the  Conference  longer  than  I  can  help,  but 
I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  for  going  somewhat  into  detail. 

In  Canada,  as  everybody  knows,  we  were  separate  Colonies  until  the  year  1867. 
Of  those  separate  Colonies,’  Canada  proper,  Old  Canada,  consisting  of  the  present 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  was  by  far  the  most  important,  its  population  being 
larger  than  that  of  the  rest  put  together.  So  that  the  responsibility  of  the  position 
which  we  were  about  to  take  devolved  more  upon  the  Canadian  Government  (ol  which 
I  was  then  a  member)  than  upon  the  Governments  of  the  smaller  provinces,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island;  and  we  thought  it  was  very 
desirable  that  we  should  send  a  deputation  to  England  to  confer  with  the  then  authorities 
here,  and  to  ascertain  exactly  what  was  expected  of  us  in  reference  to  defence,  and  what 
we  should  then  submit  to  the  other  Colonies  with  whom  we  were  at  the  time  discussing 
the  subject  of  federation.  An  interview  was  held  here  between  members  of  the  then 
Government  of  Canada,  including  Sir  John  Macdonald  (who  is  the  Premier  there  now) 
and  I  believe  the  then  War  Office  authorities,  and  I  think  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  for  the  time  being.  The  result  was  this : — -The 
Imperial  Government  had  previously  given  us  notice  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  from 
the  Colony  Her  Majesty’s  troops,  and  they  declared  their  resolution  to  carry  that  out. 
The  Government  here  agreed  to  undertake  the  naval  defence  of  Canada,  the  Canadian 
authorities  undertaking  the  land  defence  of  the  Colony.  Upon  that  basis  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  all  the  Provinces  was  formed,  viz,  :  that  Her  Majesty’s  troops  were  to  be 
withdrawn  (the  withdrawal  was  then  in  course  of  being  carried  out),  and  that  the  local 
authority  were  only  to  undertake  the  land  defences.  That  was  kindly  done  gradually 
by  Pier  Majesty’s  Government,  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  the  least  difficulty  to  us 
in  the  Colony.  The  only  soldiers  in  Her  Majesty’s  pay  now  in  Canada  are  in  the 
Garrison  at  Halifax ;  there  is  a  garrison  there  maintained  for  Imperial  purposes,  more  in 
connection  with  the  North  American  Squadron  and  the  supply  of  the  depots  and  so  on 
than  for  any  other  reason, — at  all  events,  not  for  any  reason  connected  with  the  defence 
of  Canada;  and  no  expenditure  whatever  now  takes  place  by  the  Crown  in  Canada 
beyond  that  garrison ;  so  that  all  burden  upon  Great  Britain,  all  burden  upon  the  people 
here,  has  long  since  been  discontinued  in  Canada. 

We  have  not  only  readily,  but  I  may  say  cheerfully,  endeavoured  to  live  up 
to  the  responsibilities  which  we  have  undertaken  with  reference  to  the  land  defences. 
Unfortunately  our  means  have  not  alwaj^s  been  as  great  as  our  disposition  was  willing, 
but  we  have  done  fairly  well.  We  have  maintained  a  fair  amount  of  Militia  force, 
moderately  drilled,  insufficiently  drilled,  no  doubt,  and  open  to  many  difficulties  in  that 
direction,  but  still  drilled,  and  ready  for  service.  We  have  spent  a  very  large  amount  of 
money  upon  the  military  defence  of  the  country. 

At  the  time  that  I  speak  of,  or  shortly  afterwards,  our  authorities  here  thought — 
very  wisely — that  it  was  desirable  to  mention  some  amount  which  we  would  spend 
yearly  in  the  land  defences  of  Canada.  The  amount  was  put  down  at  $1, 000, 000  ;  that 
would  be  200,000/.  That  amount  we  undertook  to  expend  annually  in  the  land 
defences  of  the  country  ;  and  I  desire  to  show  to  my  brother  Colonists,  and  also  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  that  this  amount  of  money  we  have  spent,  and  more  than  spent,  in 
the  land  defences  of  the  country. 

I  obtained,  before  I  left  Canada,  the  last  return  of  the  Department  ot  Militia  and 
Defence,  a  department  which  was  organized  after  the  conference  ot  which  I  have  spoken 
with  the  authorities  here,  and  after  we  had  undertaken  that  the  confederation  should  rest 
upon  the  basis  of  our  maintaining  the  land  defences.  The  first  step  that  was  taken  was 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  which  I  daresay  the  other  Colonies 
have  established  also.  We  thought  that  the  first  step  should  be  towards  organization, 
and  we  established  that  Department,  and  we  undertook  to  expend  at  least  $1,000,000 
in  the  military  defences  of  the  country. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  Including  the  Militia  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Yes,  including  the  Militia ;  chiefly  the  Militia.  I 
have  brought  with  me  the  official  statement  of  the.  Department,  to  show  that,  that  has 
been  done°  and  as  I  say  to  my  friends  from  the  various  Colonies,  and. to  you,  Sir  Henry, 
we  did  it  not  only  readily,  but  cheerfully ;  we  were  very  glad  to  do  it.  We  made  that 

stipulation  with  the  authorities,  and  we  desire  to  carry  it  out. 

This  confederation  took  place  in  1867,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
and  difficulty  and  delay,  so  that  we  did  not  commence  to  spend  money  m  carrying  out 

our  agreement  till  the  year  1872.  , 

I  ought  to  mention  also  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  very  handsomely  offeied  to 
us  their  Ordnance  lands  in  Canada,  which  were  of  considerable  area  and  considerable 
value  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  cost  the  Crown  a  great  deal  more  than  any  value  that 
couldbe  obtained  for  them  now.  I  do  not  know  what  amount  had  been  spent  lor  them 
and  upon  them,  but  it  was  a  very  large  amount.  Those  lands  were  all  handed  over  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  divided — I  believe  with  the  assent  of  the  military 
authorities — into  certain  divisions,  some  of  which  were  to  be  kept,  and  some  of  which 
were  to  be  sold;  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  military  authorities  those  which  were 
considered  necessary  for  defence  were  held  apart  from  all  the  others.  Those  that  were 
to  be  sold  were  sold,  and  realized  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  but  by  no.  means  so 
much  as  the  property  was  worth,  and  representing  no  considerable  amount  m  annual 
revenue.  We  may  have  got  some  large  sum  for  some  of  those  lands,  yielding  perhaps 
13  000/.  or  15,000/.  or  20,000/., — but  no  very  large  sum  compared  with  the  expenditure 
that  we  have  to  bear.  That  was  done  when  Her  Majesty  withdrew  the  troops,  and 
done  very  advantageously  to  us,  and  very  considerately  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

With  those  lands  we  embarked  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  with  the  agreement 
that  we  were  to  spend  at  least  a  million  dollars  a  year.  In  1872,  which  was  the  first 
year  that  we  began  to  spend  money  under  that  head,  we  spent,,  m  round  numbers, 
$1  670,000;  in  1873  we  spent  $1,406,000 ;  in  1874,  $1,121,000  ;  m  1875,  $1,194,00  ; 
m  1876,  $1,136,000;  in  1877,  for  ordinary  expenditure,  $580,000;  for  construction 
and  improvements,  $33,000  ;  and  for  maintenance  and  repairs,  $12,000.  The  amount 
for  construction,  repairs,  and  improvements  appears  in  each  year.  In  1878  .we  spent 
$717,000;  in  1879,  $890,000;  in  1880,  $782,000;  in  1881,  $738,000;  m  1882, 
$846,000  ;  in  1883,  $824,000  ;  in  1884,  $1,189,000  ;  in  1885,  which  was  the  year  when 
the  expenditure  connected  with  the  defence  began,  we  spent  $2,826,000 ;  and  m  1886 
we  spent  $4,182,000.  Those  last  two  years  were  affected  by  the  rebellion.  So  that  we 
have  lived  very  fully  up  to  our  agreement.  We  have  expended  that  money  m  the 
defences  of  the  country,  in  training  and  drilling  men  in  the  repair  of  fortifications,  and  in 
all  that  expenditure  which  military  men  and  others  would  say  was  legitimate  and 
proper,  and  which  led  towards  and  was  useful  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  We  may 
not  have  spent  it  wisely  always, — perhaps  unwisely  very  often,  but  that  has  been 
unavoidable,  as  everybody  knows  ;  you  do  the  best  you  can.  This  expenditure  has  been 
constantly  before  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  before  the  different  Governments  m 
Canada,  and  it  has  proceeded  on  very  much  the  same  lines  as  those  on  which  it  began.. 

The  result  of  that  has  been  that  we  have  now  in  Canada,  in.  addition  to  an  active 
Militia  force  of  36,000  men,  one  troop  of  cavalry,  two  batteries  of  artillery,  three 
companies  of  infantry,  and  one  company  of  mounted  infantry.  We  have  a  military 
police  force  in  the  north-west,  which  is  now  cavalry,  but  which  is  being  converted  into 
mounted  infantry,  consisting  of  a  thousand  men,  with  the  officers.  For  this  we  have 
spent  as  follows: — For  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1877,  $352,749,05;  1878, 
$334,748,50;  1879,  $344,823,77;  1880,  $332,855,12;  1881  $289,845,23;  1882, 
$368,450,47 ;  1883,  $477,825,45 ;  1884,  $485,983,66 ;  1885,  $564,249,64 ;  1886, 

$1  354  694,19;  Total,  $4,906,231,08.  Previous  to  1882  the  force  consisted  ol 
300  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  constables.  In  1882  the  force  was  increased 
to  500  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  constables.  In  1885  the  force  was  further 
increased  to  1,000  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  constables.  The  year  ending 
30th  June,  1886,  includes  a  large  expenditure  on  account  of  the  recent  rebellion  m  the 
North-West  Territories.  We  have,  in  addition  to  those,  the  able-bodied  men  between  18 
and  55  years  of  age  I  think  enrolled.  We  have  created  a  Military  College  for  the. 
education  of  officers,  to  which  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  give  the  appellation  of 
Royal;  it  has  been  very  useful,  and  has  educated  a  good  many  officers,  fifty-two  of 
whom  have  entered  Her  Majesty’s  service,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  remainder  are  in 
the  Civil  Service  in  Canada.  The  Royal  Military  College  of  Kingston  was  the  creation  of 
the  Government  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  between  1873  and  1878,  and  the  only 
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credit  that  the  party  now  in  power  can  claim  in  connection  with  it  is,  that  they  have 
maintained  it  in  full  efficiency,  and  we  hope  with  increasing  usefulness.  I  have  put  in  a 
copy  of  the  Syllabus  of  the  College  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations.  That  College  is 
well  officered  as  regards  professors ;  there  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  professors,  all  men 
of  eminence  in  their  departments ;  and  the  result  has  been  to  turn  out  men  who  have 
competed  on  equal  terms  with  the  young  men  who  are  turned  out  here  at  Sandhurst  and 
Woolwich ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  various  officers  who  have  commanded  in 
Canada,  and  the  various  Governors-General  who  have  visited  that  College,  would  say  that 
it  was  a  good  and  well-managed  institution,  and  that  it  has  turned  out  men  who  are 
useful  to  the  country.  We  thought  the  first  four  or  five  years,  that  the  men  were  going 
chiefly  to  the  United  States,  and  that  Canada,  although  educating  them,  was  losing  them ; 
but  the  cadets  who  remain  in  Canada  have  a  sort  of  club  amongst  themselves,  and  I 
procured  from  them  a  statement  showing  what  had  become  of  the  several  officers  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  College,  and  this  statement  established  the  fact  that  our 
apprehensions  were  not  well  founded, — that  only  five  or  six  had  gone  to  the  States,  and 
that  the  others  were  giving  their  time  and  attention  to  the  service  of  the  country,  either 
in  Canada  or  here. 

The  number  of  men  in  this  large  force  who  are  drilled  we  can  calculate  by  the 
number  of  men  between  18  and  55  years  of  age  in  a  population  of  five  millions.  We 
have  had  enrolled  about  800,000.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  40,000  drilled.  Those  men 
are  no  doubt  insufficiently  drilled,  as  I  have  already  said,  but  they  are  drilled,  and  they 
are  very  good  material  for  soldiers,  and  very  amenable  to  discipline,  and  very  willing  and 
ready ;  and  upon  the  only  occasion  upon  which  they  were  called  into  action  or  use,  they 
showed  very  considerable  and  commendable  powers  of  endurance.  I  have  had  prepared 
a  little  memorandum  showing  what  was  done  during  the  rebellion  in  Canada.  That  was 
a  rebellion  of  the  half-breeds  and  Indians.  I  do  not  desire  to  mention  it  for  any  purpose 
at  all  of  indicating  that  Canada  is  ready  to  do  this  or  any  other  service  that  she  can  do, — 
though  she  is, — but  only  as  strengthening  my  argument  that  the  Militia  force  is  valuable, 
and  is  ready  for  duty,  and  is  able  to  do  duty. 

That  rebellion  was  in  the  north-west,  1,300  or  1,400  or  1,500  miles  from  Ottawa. 
That  distance  was  then  only  partly  traversed  by  railway,  there  were  gaps  where  the 
railway  was  incomplete,  over  which  the  men  had  to  march.  Those  gaps  extended  over 
80  or  90  miles,  so  that  the  men  had  to  march  80  or  90  miles  without  roads,  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Superior,  where  the  shingle,  covered  with  snow  and  slush  and  so  on,  was 
the  only  foundation  for  the  so-called  roads  on  which  they  marched.  We  heard  that 
there  was  a  rebellion  on  the  22nd  of  March.  The  news  came  that  some  volunteers  who 
had  been  excited  by  the  disturbing  news  of  the  neighbourhood  had  joined  some  of  the 
mounted  police  to  assist  them,  and  for  mutual  help  and  succour,  and  that  they  had 
encountered  some  Indians  and  half  breeds  in  arms,  supported  by  some  breastwork.  The 
first  news  that  reached  us  of  any  disturbance  of  any  kind  was,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  22nd. 
of  March.  On  the  23rd  of  March,  General  Middleton  left  for  the  scene  of  action 
General  Middleton  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  officer,  and  is  very  much  esteemed  in 
Canada.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  hold,  I  think,  a  higher  position  than  he  does 
hold  in  the  minds  of  the  Militia,  and  I  desire  to  speak  of  him  in  the  very  highest  terms. 
On  the  24th  of  March  orders  were  issued  for  certain  regiments  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  marching.  On  the  27tli  the  first  detachment  left,  so  that  there  was  only  an 
interval  of  three  days.  That  shows,  I  think,  the  very  good  state  of  that  part  of  the 
Militia  force.  This  dispatch  of  troops  was  followed  up  day  by  day  until  4,637  men  had 
left  for  Winnipeg.  On  the  3rd  of  April  (not  very  long,  you  see)  the  first  detachment 
reached  Winnipeg ;  that  would  be  within  perhaps  300  miles  of  where  they  were  going, 
having  passed  over  1,305  miles  of  railway  and  marched  over  80  miles  of  gap,  in  the  most 
inclement  weather,  and  over  the  worst  possible  roads.  On  the  24tli  of  April,  not  quite 
within  the  month,  but  very  nearly,  after  another  journey  from  Winnipeg  to  Qu’Appelle, 
and  nearly  200  miles  of  marching  from  the  last  point,  they  encountered  the  enemy  and 
fought  the  engagement  of  Fish  Creek,  and  another  engagement,  that  of  Batoclie,  two 
days  afterwards.  The  distance  of  Fish  Creek  from  headquarters  is  about  1,600  miles, 
of  which  200  miles  had  been  done  by  marching.  That  shows  that  it  is,  if  not  a  very 
well-drilled  force,  still  a  force  which  deserves  great  commendation,  and  of  which  we  may 
have  great  expectations.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  is  aware  of  these  facts,  as  they  have 
been  reported  by  General  Middleton.  He  himself  behaved,  as  I  believe,  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  and  exposed  his  own  life  very  bravely  for  the  purpose  of  setting  an 
example  to  men  who  were  really  citizen  soldiers,  and  who  perhaps  wanted  that  example 
set  them  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  steadiness. 
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That  is  the  kind  of  Militia  force  which  has  been  raised,  and  from  which  I  think  an 
opinion  may  be  formed  that  the  money  which  we  have  expended  in  Canada  has  been 
spent  usefully  and  with  some  judgment. 

Then  we  have  established  also  seven,  and  are  about  creating  two  more  Military 
Schools.  The  College  of  which  I  spoke  a  moment  ago  is  for  the  higher  branches  of 
education,  the  intellectual  part  of  the  education,  and  has  professors  and  so  on.  We  have 
established,  and  are  establishing,  nine  Military  Schools.  Those  schools  are  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  military  education  to  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
— not  a  professional  education,  but  education  in  drill  and  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
follows  the  close  pursuit  of  drill  and  of  soldiering,  to  use  a  common  phrase.  To  these 
schools  officers  and  men  go  for  a  course,  as  it  is  called,  lliis  course  may  be  for  three 
months,  or  it  may  be  for  six  months.  Of  those  schools,  one,  I  should  mention,  is  for 
mounted  infantry,  one  for  cavalry,  two  are  for  artillery,  and  the  rest  for  infantry  drill. 
So  that  gradually,  and  as  fast  as  we  can  reasonably  do  so,  we  are  spreading  through  the 
country  "what  we  hope  will  be  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  military  matters  to  enable  those 
who  reside  in  Canada  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  to  maintain  that 
position  which  they  ought  to  desire  to  maintain,  and  which  they  do  desire  to  maintain,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Empire,  and  of  their  brother  Colonists,  and  in  their  own  self-respect,  by 
taking  every  possible  precaution  to  endeavour  to  be  in  a  state  ol  preparation  if  difficulties 

should  occur.  . 

These  exertions,  I  hope  and  believe,  will  have  the  effect  of  putting  us  m  that  state 

which  every  country  ought  to  be  in, — of  readiness  to  defend  itself  against  lawless 
aggressions."  We  have  had  occasion  to  use  this  Militia  force  (besides  in  the .  rebellion 
which  I  have  mentioned,  in  1885)  several  times  in  connection  with  the  invasions  from 
the  United  States  of  what  are  termed  “  Fenians,”  who  invaded  our  country  certainly 
three  times  in  considerable  numbers,  to  the  number  of  1,300  or  1,500,  in  different 
provinces,  once  in  Ontario,  and  twice,  I  think,  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Some  of  Her 
Majesty’s  troops  were  there  on  both  occasions,  I  think,  but  a  good  many  of  our  Militia 
were  also  turned  out,  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  much  larger  number 
than  has  ever  been  used.  I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  we  were  able  to  turn  out 
very  promptly,  so  far  as  I  know  (I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  know  much  about  it),  in  very 
good  order  and  very  ready  for  work,  10,000  men  at  a  few  days’  notice.  On  the  occasion 
I  last  spoke  of,  those  men  who  went  up  to  Winnipeg  to  put  down  this  rebellion  were  not 
especially  chosen  ;  it  is  not  that  the  best  men  were  chosen  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
an  emulation  amongst  the  regiments  to  go.  The  Minister  of  Militia  was  unwilling  to  send 
a  whole  regiment  on  two  occasions.  The  men  were  very  anxious  to  go,  and  they  all 
turned  out°ready  to  go,  but  there  were  others  who  were  very  anxious  to  go,  and  he 
could  not  afford  to  allow  one  whole  regiment  to  go,  so  that  half-regiments  went.  From 
Toronto  the  halves  of  two  regiments  went.  The  Minister  of  Militia  could  not  send  both 
regiments,  so  that  half  of  each  regiment  was  sent. 

By  these  means  military  knowledge  is  gradually  being  diffused,  and  there  is  certainly 
a  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  great  alacrity  and  willingness. 

Those  are  the  preparations  which  I  was  anxious  to  state  to  the  Conference  have 
been  made  in  Canada  for  the  purposes  of  land  defence.  Those  are  the  military  pre¬ 
parations.  You  all  know  also  that  we  have  made  what  we  consider  may  be  used  as 
other  preparations.  We  have  constructed  at  enormous  expense  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  By  means  of  that  railway,  and  by  means  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  which 
was  constructed  some  years  ago  under  the  management  of  my  friend  Mr.  Fleming,  we  have 
extended  the  possible  communication  from  London  to  the  extreme  north-west  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  reduced  the  time  occupied  in  traversing  that  distance  to  a  period  of 
a  fortnight.  So  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  could  send  reinforcements  of  men  and 
material  to  Esquimalt  in  12  or  14  days  from  this  place.  To  construct  a  railway  which 
can  put  such  a  power  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
contribution  to  the  defence  of  the  country.  [Hear,  hear.)  Few  things  can  be  more 
valuable  to  the  defence  of  a  country  than  the  power  of  ready  communication.  {Hear, 
hear.)  That  has  all  been  done  without  calling  upon  the  Crown  for  any  money  whatever. 
They  have  given  nothing  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  ol  building  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  It  might  have  been  very  justly  said  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government :  “Here  is 
a  great  work  which  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  Empire  ;  you  ought  to  contribute  to  it. 
But  nothing  of  that  kind  was  said.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  built  the 
road  with  a  contribution  from  the  Government  of  Canada  of  $25,000,000  in  money 
and  25,000,000  acres  of  land  and  of  627  miles  of  railway  constructed,  or  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Government,  and  costing  many  millions  of  dollars  more.  We 
afterwards  assisted  that  Company  by  lending  them  a  considerable  sum  ol  money. 
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That  loan  has  since  been  repaid,  and  any  connection  which  may  have  existed  at  one 
time,  whilst  we  were  lending  the  money,  between  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company  and 
the  Government  of  Canada,  is  at  an  end.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  They  are  a  private  Company ; 
they  do  not  owe  ns  anything,  and  we  do  not  owe  them  anything,  except  goodwill  and 
anxiety  to  see  them  succeed  in  the  gigantic  work  which  they  have  undertaken. 

That  is  the  position  which  the  matter  occupies  now.  That  railway,  in  addition  to 
the  advantages  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  given  to  the  Empire,  and  which 
advantages  were  admirably  portrayed  as  I  thought  by  Mr.  Fleming  the  other  day,  has 
opened  up  a  very  large  area  of  land.  It  has  opened,  I  am  told  by  the  engineers  and 
surveyors,  200,000,000  acres  of  land,  capable  of  cultivation,  by  the  settler.  There  is 
the  prelude  of  a  large  accession,  I  hope,  to  the  strength  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Colony. 

These  contributions  which  are  augmenting  the  wealth  of  the  country,  augmenting 
its  resources  in  agriculture  and  in  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  in  every  other  way  that 
the  strength  of  the  country  can  be  increased, — these  contributions  to  the  defensive 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  Empire, — have  been  made  by  Canada  with  a  free  hand  in  every 
way.  In  all  that  kind  of  exertion  there  has  been  no  want  and  no  stint  to  the  willingness, 
and  not  much  to  the  real  exertions,  of  the  country  to  occupy  the  position  which 
Canadians  feel  and  gladly  acknowledge  that  they  ought  to  occupy  in  regard  to  land 
defences. 

In  reference  to  other  defences  which  have  occupied  in  a  manner  so  interesting  the 
minds  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  other  Colonies,  the  naval  defences,  we  set  out  with  that 
agreement  with  the  Government  that  they  were  to  undertake  the  naval  defences.  It 
was  not  at  that  time  a  very  burdensome  undertaking  upon  them ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  so 
now.  They  maintain  for  Imperial  purposes,  as  for  other  purposes,  the  North  American 
Squadron,  and  so  long  as  that  Squadron  is  at  our  doors,  Canada  does  not  need  any  other 
naval  defence.  Since  that  agreement  was  made  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  the 
Colony  of  British  Columbia  has  been  added  to  the  Dominion,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
coast  of  Canada  now  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  That  coast  is  defended  for  the  present  by 
Her  Majesty’s  North  Pacific  Squadron,  which  goes  to  Esquimalt  once  a  year,  and  is  more 
or  less  there  all  the  time,  as  the  North  American  Squadron  is  more  or  less  at  Halifax  all 
the  time. 

I  think  that,  although  we  have  come  to  no  understanding,  but  the  reverse,  we 
would  some  years  ago  have  been  willing  to  open  a  Naval  School  at  Halifax.  We 
did  try  it.  Lord  Lome,  who  was  then  our  Governor-General,  applied  and  was  given 
by  the  Admiralty  authorities  a  frigate,  an  old  frigate,  I  call  it  old  not  in  disparagement, 
but  in  truth.  The  name  of  this  frigate  was  the  “  Charybdis.” .  Lord  Lome  asked  for 
this  frigate,  so  that  we  might  have  a  School  of  Naval  Instruction  in  Canada.  This  frigate 
was  given  to  us  at  Lord  Lome’s  request.  We  sent  home  an  officer  of  our  service,  Captain 
Scott,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Navy,  to  see  about  this  vessel,  and  to  bring  it  out.  This  was  in 
September  or  in  October.  When  this  officer  got  home  he  reported  to  us  that  the  vessel 
was  in  a  very  indifferent  state  of  repair,  and  that  it  was  not  safe  to  go  to  sea  in  her ;  and 
he  advised  us  against  our  sending  her  out  that  autumn  at  all,  but  said  that  he  could  bring 
her  out  in  Julv  or  August  in  the  following  year,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  136 
men  to  man  her,  and  that  it  would  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money.  However,  we  had 
asked  for  a  vessel,  and  it  appeared  ungrateful  and  unmannerly  to  reject  it,  and  we  had 
it  brought  out,  and  it  was  anchored  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  We  sent  officers  and 
men  on  board,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  an  impossibility  that  anything  could  be  done 
with  it.  It  was  a  large  old-fashioned  frigate,  with  the  boilers  worn  out,  so  that  you 
could  not  go  to  sea  in  her.  She  could  not  steam  and  she  could  not  sail,  so  that  there 
was  no  use  in  trying  to  do  anything  with  her.  That  discouraged  our  efforts  completely. 


The  PRESIDENT.  In  what  year  was  that  ? 


Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  do  not  remember  the  year;  it  was  in  Lord 
Lome’s  time.  We  had  the  vessel  towed  round  150  miles  to  Halifax,  and  there  she  was 
returned  to  Her  Majesty,  and  I  think  has  been  broken  up.  We  have  lost  sight  of  her. 
If  our  budding  ambition  had  been  then  encouraged,  and  we  had  got  anything  like 
a  reasonable  ship,  we  should  have  established  a  Naval  School.  I  have  no  authority  to 
state  it,  but  I  believe  that  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  rendering  assistance  in  this 
direction  still.  We  have  a  very  large  and  valuable  body  of  fishermen,  calculated  at 
80  000,  as  good  men,  and  probably  better  men  (as  I  am  an  Englishman),  than  the  French 
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get  from  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon ;  but  certainly  very  excellent  men,  fully  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  seafaring  life,  and,  by  reason  of  that,  just  the  kind  of  men  that  the 
Naval  authorities  would  like  to  get.  Use  might  be  made  of  that,  and  the  use  that 
should  be  made  of  it  would  be  to  have  a  Naval  School,  and  to  give'  the  sons  of  these 
fishermen  an  opportunity  of  learning  ordinary  discipline,  and  you  might  then  have  a 
very  useful  addition,  I  think,  to  your  material  for  naval  purposes.  It  would  be  possible 
also  to  have  some  small  vessels  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  naval  knowledge  could  be 
acquired  on  the  great  lakes.  There  is  a  Treaty  with  the  United  States  which  prevents 
any  such  vessels  being  armed,  but  still  it  might  be  done  without  the  vessels  being  armed, 
so  as  not  to  contravene  that  Treaty. 

These  are  the  preparations  which  have  been  made  in  Canada,  and  this  is  the  sort  of 
disposition  which  I  hope,  and  trust,  and  believe  would  be  found  in  Canada,  if  anything 
further  should  come  to  be  needed. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  only  expressing  the  feeling  of  all  the  Delegates 
when  I  thank  you,  Sir  Alexander,  for  your  very  interesting  statement  with  regard  to 
Canada.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  On  page  16  of  the  Confidential  Statement  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  give  me,  there  is  an  account  of  what  is 
now  the  state  of  things  at  Esquimalt.  It  is  now  contemplated  to  strengthen  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  at  Esquimalt. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Yes,  the  Imperial  Government  were  good  enough 
to  send  an  engineer  there,  Major  O’Brien,  I  think  it  was,  and  we  also  sent  an  engineer 
from  Canada,  and  some  tracings  for  ground  works  were  made,  and  it  was  thought  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  be  done.  The  difficulty  in  these  matters  is  that  no  sooner  do  you 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  upon  a  matter  of  that  kind  than  some  change  or  other,  generally 
on  the  part  of  the  minds  of  the  official  men,  takes  place,  and  they  think  that  the  original 
tracing  which  they  have  made  is  not  sufficient,  or  some  higher  authority  gets  the  tracing 
and  says  that  it  will  not  do.  Nothing  has  been  done  at  Esquimalt,  or  in  that  neighbourhood, 
beyond  the  creation  of  a  small  earthwork  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  think,  of 
Victoria,  for  four  or  five  years.  Mr.  Stanhope,  I  believe,  has  some  statement  to  present 
with  reference  to  that.  I  am  sure  that  he  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  I 
do.  But  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  generally  the  position  of  Canada  with  reference 
to  defence. 


Mr.  STANHOPE.  First  of  all,  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  gentlemen,  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  apologise  for  a  little  delay  caused  by  my  not  having  before  me  the  figures  that 
I  wanted  to  bring  before  you.  It  was  through  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  messenger, 
who,  knowing  that  we  spent  all  our  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  took  my  box  there 
instead  of  bringing  it  here. 

I  should  have  been  very  glad  if  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  give  you  to-day  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  the  military  resources  of  the  Empire.  But  before  I 
come  to  the  special  point  of  coaling  stations,  to  which  I  want  to  call  particular  attention 
to-day,  I  should  like  to  take  note  in  passing  of  the  great  exertions  that  are  being  made, 
not  by  the  Imperial  Government,  but  by  the  Colonies,  in  defence  of  their  ports  ;  and  I  take 
note  in  the  first  place  of  what  is  being  done  in  our  great  dependency  of  India.  India,  as 
you  are  well  aware,  has  long  made  careful  preparations,  by  means,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of 
a  very  expensive  army,  for  the  purposes  of  defence  by  land.  It  is  only  recently  that  the 
defenceless  state  of  India  with  regard  to  some  of  its  ports  has  been  brought  under  the 
attention  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  during  recent  times  greater 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it,  and  very  great  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Indian 
Government  towards  defending  ports  in  India  against  the  attack  of  a  hostile  fleet.  I  take 
note  also  of  the  very  great  expenditure  which  has  been  incurred  by  the  Government  of 
Canada.  We  have  all  heard,  I  am  sure  with  the  greatest  possible  interest,  the  admirable 
and  complete  statement  which  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  has  put  before  us.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  It 
was  not  a  surprise  altogether  to  me,  because  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
reports  and  letters  from  Sir  Frederick  Middleton,  to  whom  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  referred 
in  such  kind  terms  ;  and  I  am  aware  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  Canada  with 
regard  to  this  question,  at  any  rate  to  a  large  extent.  But  I  confess  that  I  entirely  agree 
with  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  in  saying  that  it  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  advantage 
from  a  military  point  of  view  which  the  Empire  has  gained  by  the  construction  of  the 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  As  regards  the  Canadian  Militia,  I  am  glad  to 
believe  also  from  the  reports  which  reach  us  that  the  words  of  praise  that  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell  has  uttered  are  no  more  than  justified.  We  had  the  opportunity  last  year  of 
conferring  here  in  this  country  with  Sir  Adolphe  Caron,  who  was  the  Minister  of  Militia  in 
Canada,  and  from  him  we  obtained  particulars  which  certainly  convinced  me  that  in  time  of 
need  the  Canadian  Militia  would  be  able  to  give  a  very  good  account  of  themselves.  I 
take  note  also  of  what  we  have  seen  in  the  papers  which  have  been  circulated  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Conference  as  to  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  Australian 
Colonies  and  by  New  Zealand.  That  I  must  say  came  as  a  surprise  upon  me.  I  had  no 
idea,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  had  any  idea,  of  the  very  large 
sums  of  money  that  have  been  spent  in  the  Australian  Colonies  for  the  purposes  of  defence, 
or  of  the  thoroughly  efficient  manner  in  which  they  are  endeavouring  in  so  many  cases  to 
preserve  themselves  against  hostile  attack.  I  take  note  also  of  what  is  being  done  at  the 
Cape.  The  very  great  internal  difficulties  that  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  at  the  Cape 
have  occasioned  to  them  a  very  large  military  expenditure,  but  we  take  note  with  great 
satisfaction  of  what  they  have  done  with  regard  to  providing  a  force  there,  which  would 
be  capable,  as  I  believe,  of  giving  a  good  account  of  itself  in  case  of  need. 

Now  I  come  to  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Government.  And  here  I  might  say  that 
it  is  only  quite  recently  that  we  here  in  England  have  attempted  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  our  Imperial  duties  in  this  respect.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  For  a  long  time  we  voted  no 
doubt  large  sums  of  money  for  our  Army  and  Navy,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years, 
stimulated,  I  am  bound  to  say,  largely  by  the  efforts  of  the  Colonies,  that  a  comprehensive 
survey  has  been  taken  of  all  that  wre  can  accomplish,  and  of  all  that  we  ought  to  endeavour 
to  accomplish,  towards  making  the  Empire  secure  in  time  of  difficulty.  We  have  now 
had  the  opportunity,  in  various  ways,  of  very  carefully  considering  how  we  can  utilise 
our  existing  resources  to  the  utmost ;  how  we  can  protect  the  main  lines  of  our  commeice 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  particular  provide  (I  know'  you  will  easily  guess  to  what 
I  am  specially  alluding)  alternative  routes  suitably  defended  in  the  event  of  any  one 
particular  route  being  blocked.  We  have  also  endeavoured  to  take  into  considei  ation 
how  far  we  can  improve  the  telegraphic  communication  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  ;  and  how  we  can,  by  protecting  the  points  at  which  the  cables  are  landed, 
add  materially  to  the  advantage  which  those  cables  would  render  in  time  of  war.  Much 
of  course,  I  am  aware,  remains  to  be  done  in  all  these  respects ;  and  I  can  only  to-day 
indicate  to  you,  in  particular,  the  efforts  which  we  have  made  in  regard  to  the  coaling 
stations  which  have  been  selected  for  defence  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  But  of 
course  it  is  for  the  Conference  to  remember  that,  in  addition  to  these  coaling  stations, 
we  undertake  the  defence  of  certain  Imperial  fortresses  which  have  a  certain  strategic 
importance  in  addition  to  their  value  as  coaling  stations  ;  I  refer  of  course  to  Malta, 
Gibraltar,  Halifax,  and  Bermuda.  Upon  the  defences  of  all  those  fortresses  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  has  already  been  expended  ;  but  the  changes  of  modern  armament  aie 
causing  and  will  cause  a  very  large  additional  outlay  in  this  direction. 

The  coaling  stations  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  are  those  which  were  selected  by 
the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  defence  of  British  possessions  abroad,  with  only  one  or 
two  additions.  The  Royal  Commissioners  pointed  out  that  of  the  Admiralty  coaling 
stations  outside  this  country  no  less  than  21  are  in  British  territory,  and  after  considering 
them  all  in  detail  they  selected  certain  stations  as  being  indispensable,  and  they 
recommended  their  defence  upon  an  adequate  scale.  Now  the  only  addition  to  that  list 
to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  the  case  of  Esquimalt. .  This  has  sprung  into  a  sudden 
prominence,  far  beyond  what  was  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  owing  of  course  to  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  dhe 
importance  of  fortifying  that  position  at  the  western  end  of  that  railway  would,  I  think, 
be  admitted  by  everyone  ;  and  the  Imperial  Government  has  accordingly  undertaken  to 
provide  certain  armaments,  the  Colony  constructing  the  works.  1  have  not  yet  before 
me  an  exact  estimate  of  the  cost  of  those  works,  and  indeed,  as  Sir  Alexander  Campbell 
has  pointed  out,  the  nature  of  the  works  has  not  been  absolutely  determined.  But  we 
have  in  this  country  already  begun  to  make  preparations  by  commencing  the  construction 
of  the  guns.  We  have  already  spent,  I  believe,  or  we  shall  have  spent  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  between  8,000/.  and  9,000/.  in  armaments  out  of  an  estimated  sum  ol  80,000/. ;  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  the  Conference  that  I  should  mention  here,  as  I  piopose  to 
mention  to-day,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  coaling  stations,  the  nature  of  the  defence 
that  we  intend  to  provide.  At  Esquimalt  it  is  proposed  that  we  should  provide  a 
very  effective  armament  of  breech-loading  guns,  in  addition  to  muzzle-loading  guns,  and 

machine  guns. 
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Comint'  now  to  the  places  dealt  with  by  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
taking  them  in  geographical  sequence,  I  come  first  to  Sierra  Leone,  which  of  course  is 
SedTs  a  loafing  station  ‘on  the  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  The  estimate 
provides  30,000/.  for  works,  and  14,6X0/.  for  guns.  The  whole  of  this  will  be  completed 
during  the  present  year.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  finances  of  that  Colony  the  cost  will 
be  entirely  borne  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Here  we  propose  to  mount  a  con¬ 
siderable  armament,'  including  breecli-loading,  muzzle-loading,  quick-firing  and  machine 
nuns.  And  here  I  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  that  wherever  I  allude  in  the 
course  of  these  remarks  to  the  provision  of  a  mine-field,  we  also  contemplate  that  theie 
shall  be  some  guns  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  mine-field,  lou  will,  theiefore, 
understand  that  in  the  estimates  which  we  have  framed  we  provided  for  the  quick-firing 
and  machine  guns,  together  with  some  ammunition  for  them ;  and  that  alter  all,  is 
perhaps  the  most  expensive  part  of  it,  because  you  can  very  well  understand  that  the 
very  term  “  quick-firing  gun  ”  implies  that  you  must  provide  an  enormous  amount  ot 

ammunition  to  fire  with  that  gun. 

I  come  next  to  St.  Helena.  St.  Helena  is  midway  between  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Cape,  and  is  recommended  for  defence  by  the  Eoyal  Commission  as  a  second-class  coaling- 
station.  30,000/.  in  past  times  has  already  been  expended  upon  the  fortifications ;  and 
it  is  now  only  proposed  to  put  up  a  comparatively  light  armament  at  St.  Helena,  and 
the  cost  is  expected  to  be  7,000/.  upon  the  works,  and  about  2,000/.  upon  additional 
armament.  This  will  all  be  completed  this  year,  and  it  will  all  be  done  at  the  cost  ot 

the  Imperial  Government.  .  „  r  ,,  ., 

We  come  next  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  most  important  of  course  ot  all  the 

stations  required  to  be  defended  bn  this  line ;  and  here  the  defence  of  Simon  s  Bay,  as  well 
as  of  Table  Bay,  has  been  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission.  .  . 

The  defence  of  Simon’s  Bay  has  been  altogether  undertaken  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  it  being  entirely  understood  that  this  station,  if  defended,  must  be  defen  ec 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  Her  Majesty’s  Navy.  More  than  31,000/  has  already  been 
expended  upon  the  works,  and  about  17,000/.  upon  the  armament  at  Simons  Bay  up  to 
the  close  of  the  last  financial  year.  Besides  this  there  is,  I  think,  a  sum  oi  7,000/.  or 
8,000/.  that  would  have  to  be  expended  for  submarine  mines.  Further  sums  are  taken 

for  Simon’s  Bay  in  the  estimates  for  the  present  year.  .  ,  .  , 

As  regards  the  defence  of  Table  Bay,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  nothing  has  been  done 
beyond  the  provision  of  a  hasty  armament  during  the  scare  two  years  ago,  although  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  the  provision  of  that  armament  in  the  sudden  emergency 
that  arose  was  exceedingly  creditable  to  those  who  were  concerned  with  it.  The  amount 
estimated  to  be  required  for  the  adequate  defence  of  Table  Bay  includes  about  77,000 /. 
for  works  and  about  75,000/.  for  guns  ;  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  the  public  spirit  ot  the 
people  of  the  Cape  will  enable  this  very  necessary  work  to  be  carried  on  without  delay. 
Upon  this  I  will  say  nothing,  because  I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  it  may  come  under 
discussion  later ;  but  I  would  say  for  my  own  Department  that  we  are  prepared  to 
co-operate  cordially  in  the  matter,  and  I,  for  one,  should  attach  perhaps  more  importance 
to  the  commencement  of  this  work  than  to  any  other  that  we  may  have  to.  deal  with  to-day. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  armament  of  Table  Bay  that  is  contemplated  I. will  here  mention. 
Besides  a  considerable  number  of  muzzle-loading  guns  of  different  sizes,  some  of  which 
are  already  on  the  spot,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  9-2-inch  breech-loading  guns  of  modern 
pattern  ;  and  in  addition  of  course  we  shall  have  to  add  the  quick-firing  and  machine 

guns  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  place. 

Halfway  between  the  Cape  and  Ceylon,  Mauritius  is  recommended  for  defence  as  a 
first-class  coaling  station.  Here  it  has  been  decided  that  the  Colony  should  beai  t  e 
whole  cost  of  the  works,  estimated  at  55,000/.,  while  the  Imperial  Government  should 
find  the  whole  of  the  armament  at  a  cost  of  55,750/.  The  Colony  has  fulfilled  its  share 
of  the  bargain  by  voting  the  necessary  sum  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  member  of  the  Conference  has  happened  to  see  a  memorandum  which 
I  myself  published  along  with  the  estimates  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year ; 
but  there  they  will  see  that,  so  far  as  the  War  Department  is  concerned,  I  attach  the 
greatest  possible  importance  to  this  country  keeping  faith,  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  m  t  e 
letter,  with  any  engagements  of  this  character  entered  into  with  the  Colonial  Governments. 
{Hear,  hear.)  I  wish  to  cast  no  slur  upon  any  preceding  Governments,  but  I  will  only  say 
that  I  am  afraid  there  has  been  a  case  where  Parliament  has  been  slow,  in  voting  the  sum 
required  to  be  voted  by  this  country  to  complete  engagements  into  which  it  enter ed  wit  i 
a  Colony.  So  far  as  regards  Mauritius  I  have,  in  consequence  of  that  Vote,  now  given 
orders  for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  guns,  though  of  course  they  will  take  some 
little  time  to  complete,  because  the  works  themselves  are  only  just  about  to  begin.  It 
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is  estimated  that  to  complete  the  defence  of  this  port  we  shall  also  have  to  spend  (I  think 
some  of  it  has  been  already  spent)  a  sum  of  17,000/.  in  submarine  mines.  That  falls  of 
course  to  the  share  of  the  Imperial  Government.  For  the  defence  of  Mauritius  there 
is  a  very  large  armament,  of  which  the  most  important  for  the  present  purpose  consists 
of  9 •  2-incli  breech-loading  guns ;  and  here  we  also  have  a  large  number  of  machine 
guns  and  quick-firing  guns.  The  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  reminds  me  of  what 
I  had  forgotten  at  the  moment, — that  the  submarine  defence  at  Mauritius  is,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  already  almost  completed.  {Hear,  hear.) 

The  defence  at  Aden  has  been,  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  jointly  undertaken  by  the 
Home  Government  and  the  Government  of  India ;  only  in  this  case  the  Government  of 
India  will  bear  half  the  expense  of  the  works,  and  also  half  the  expense  of  the  armament. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  necessary  works  is  150,000/.,  and  the  cost  of  the  armament  is, 
I  believe,  taken  at  rather  over  150,000/.  These  works  are  in  rapid  progress,  and  could 
be  completed  very  rapidly  if  an  emergency  arose.  At  Aden  some  very  large  guns  are 
proposed  to  be  mounted ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  quick-firing  and  machine  guns, 
it  is  proposed  to  provide  10-inch  and  6-inch  breech-loading  guns,  besides  7-incli  guns. 

The  next  place  which  I  should  like  to  mention  is  Ceylon.  In  this  case  the  Eoyal 
Commission  was  inclined  to  recommend  the  concentration  of  our  defences  at  Colombo. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Admiralty,  however,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  Naval 
Establishment  at  Trincomalee  should  be  maintained  and  receive  protection.  In  the  case 
of  Trincomalee,  as  the  defences  are  undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Navy  only,  the 
whole  cost  naturally  falls  upon  the  Imperial  Government ;  while  in  the  case  of  Colombo 
the  expense  is  shared  between  us  and  the  Colony. 

For  the  works  at  Colombo  the  Government  of  the  Colony  has  recently  voted  24,820/. ; 
the  Imperial  Government  is  to  spend  53,000/.  upon  armament ;  and  in  the  same  way,  in 
order  to  keep  faith  with  the  Colony  (I  hope  to  have  the  guns  ready  in  time),  we  have 
made  a  commencement  with  the  9 •  2 -inch  breech-loading  guns. 

In  the  case  of  Trincomalee  the  Imperial  Government  is  to  provide  a  sum  of  34,000/. 
in  all,  of  which  a  considerable  proportion  has  already  been  spent.  But  in  this  case  also 
a  large  amount  of  money  is  required  for  submarine  mining,  amounting,  I  believe,  to  about 
26,000/.,  of  which  the  greater  proportion  has  already  been  spent. 

In  Singapore,  which  is  a  position  of  great  military,  commercial,  and  political 
importance,  a  very  expensive  armament  has  been  recommended.  The  cost  of  that 
armament  has  been  apportioned  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  Mauritius  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  Colony  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  works,  and  the  Imperial  Government  will  pay 
the  cost  of  the  armament.  The  cost  of  the  works  is  no  less  than  81,000/. ;  the  Imperial 
Government  is  finding  the  armament  at  an  expense  of  117,870/.  In  this  case  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  two  of  the  guns  are  not  yet  completed ;  but  with  the  exception  of  an 
expenditure  of  about  20,000/.  the  whole  of  the  sum  necessary  for  the  defences  of  this  place 
will  have  been  provided  at  the  close  of  the  present  financial  year  {hear,  hear),  besides 
a  charge  of,  I  believe,  something  like  29,000/.  to  30,000/.  for  submarine  mining.  The 
armament  of  Singapore,  besides  a  large  number  of  muzzle-loading  guns,  consists  of 
10-inch  breech-loading  guns,  and  9 •  2-inch  breech-loading  guns,  besides  8-inch  breech¬ 
loading  guns,  which  are  already  mounted  upon  the  spot.  Therefore,  Singapore  will  have 
an  exceedingly  strong  armament  when  it  is  complete. 

I  come  next  to  Hong  Kong,  which,  being  the  chief  centre  of  the  British  trade  in  the 
China  seas,  and  a  first-class  naval  station,  requires  of  course  also  very  large  additional 
defences  ;  and  the  cost  here  has  been  in  the  same  way  divided  between  the  Colony  and 
the  Home  Government.  The  Colony  has  voted  for  the  necessary  works  a  sum  of  116,000/., 
while  the  Imperial  Government  is  providing  an  armament  of  the  estimated  value  of 
155,000/.,  besides  52,000/.  for  submarine  mining.  Except  some  quick-firing  guns  the 
whole  of  the  armament  for  Hong  Kong  will  be  sent  out  in  the  course  of  the  present 
summer ;  and  the  defence  of  Hong  Kong  can  then  be  considered  as  complete.  The 
armament  of  Hong  Kong  is  very  strong  indeed.  Besides  a  great  number  of  muzzle-loading 
guns,  machine  guns,  and  quick-firing  guns,  we  shall  have  at  Hong  Kong  10-inch  breech¬ 
loading  guns,  9‘ 2-incli  breech-loading  guns,  and  6-incli  breech-loading  guns,  bo  that 
Hong  Kong  also  will  be  very  strongly  defended  indeed. 

I  have  now  to  take  you  for  a  moment  to  a  different  part  of  the  world,  and  to  come 
to  the  West  Indies.  In  the  West  Indies  two  places  are  recommended  as  coaling  stations, 
in  addition  to  the  Imperial  fortresses  of  Halifax  and  Bermuda,  which  are  already  armed. 

The  first  is  Jamaica.  Upon  the  defences  of  Jamaica  large  sums  of  money  been 
already  expended,  but  further  defences  are  required  in  order  to  make  the  place 
thoroughly  secure  as  a  coaling  station.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  41,250/.  for  works, 
and  64,000/.  for  armaments.  Only  a  portion  of  this  sum  has  yet  been  expended,  and 
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,  pvnpnditure  will  be  required  for  submarine  mining.  I  observe  that 

a  large  addition  P  .  .  ,  ^  OOOL  The  armament  of  Jamaica  when  it  is 

the  estimate  for  that  is  taken  as  high _m ^  addition  tQ  the  present  arma- 

guns,  and  6-inch  breecli-loading  guns ;  so  that  Jamaica 
wiUbeo'ery  strong.  It  is  intended  that,  in  the  case  of  Jamaica,  the  whole  cost  shall  be 
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do  sol  to  continue  a  regular  contribution  year  by  year  for  carrying  these  works  to  a 
conclusion  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  at  the  outside  we  sha  1  be  able  to  say  that 

these  stations,  which  are  of  such  enormous  importance  to  the  whole  Empire,  wi  1 

been  placed  in  a  satisfactory  position  as  regards  defence . 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  You  have  said  nothing  as  to  whether  you 
contemplate  increasing  the  strength  of  Halifax. 

Mr  STANHOPE.  It  is  contemplated  to  increase  the  defences  of  Halifax,  and  an 
estimate  has  been  taken  for  that  purple;  but  I 

called  Imperial  fortresses.  They  have  always  been  chargeable  to  the  Imperial 
ment,  with  whom  rests  the  entire  responsibility  of  their  defence. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Halifax  is  not  only  a  coaling  station,  but  a  large 
amount  of  very  fair  coal  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  Yes,  it  is  a  station  for  the  fleet.  We  have  not  by  any  means 
overlooked  Halifax,  and  I  have  had  a  very  careful  estimate  made. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  how  the  expense  of 
garrisoning  the  coaling  stations  is  o  be  borne? 

Mr  STANHOPE.  In  certain  cases  the  Imperial  Government  would  have  to  bear 
the  whole  cost  of  the  garrison.  A  Committee  has  recently  reported  on  the  strength  of 
garrison  to  be  maintained  at  each  station,  and  the  further  question  of  the  incidence  of 
the  charge  is  now  under  consideration. 

Sir  ROBERT  THORBURN.  I  beg  to  observe  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
Newfoundland.  The  importance  of  Newfoundland  cannot  be  overlooked, 
as  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  cables,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are  knded  m  the 
Colony;  and  I  am  desired  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty s  Govern 
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that  it  might  be  desirable  to  improve  that  as  a  coaling  station.  I  merely  throw  it  out  as 
a  suggestion ;  but  the  importance  of  the  fact  alone,  that  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  cables 
being  landed  in  the  Colony,  makes  it  very  evident  that  in  case  of  war  they  would 
require  to  be  closely  observed  ;  because  the  whole  connection  might  be  severed  at  one 
sweep.  We  have,  as  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference, 
a  splendid  dock,  capable  of  taking  in,  I  think,  almost  the  largest  type  of  Her  Majesty’s 
ships ;  so  that  the  importance  of  the  ancient  Colony  in  that  respect,  I  think,  can  hardly 
be  overlooked. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  I  am  much  obliged  to  Sir  Robert  Thorburn  for  calling  our 
attention  to  that.  I  did  incidentally  refer  to  the  case  of  Newfoundland  when  I  referred 
to  the  necessity  of  protecting  places  where  the  shore  ends  of  cables  are  landed ;  but  I 
quite  understand  also  the  importance  that  attaches  to  the  defence  of  Newfoundland  for 
other  reasons. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  ;  but 
it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Australian  Colonies  if  they  might  be  informed 
which  of  the  two  places  suggested  as  coaling  stations  in  that  part  of  the  world  are 
thought  to  be  not  necessary,  entirely  apart  from  any  question  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
and  defending  them,  and  why  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  establish  any  Imperial 
coaling  station  there. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  First  of  all  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  was  taken  into 
consideration  ;  and  then  an  estimate  had  to  be  prepared  for  Parliament  of  what  really 
were  the  most  important  places  to  be  undertaken  in  the  first  instance,  at  any  rate,  where 
it  seemed  possible  that  a  beginning  should  be  made. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  With  regard  to  the  point  that  has  been  raised  by  Sir  Robert 
Thorburn  as  to  Newfoundland,  I  might  observe,  for  Mr.  Stanhope’s  information  (and  I 
am  sure  that  it  will  have  very  great  interest  for  him),  that  the  expense  of  a  coaling 
establishment  there  would  be  a  very  light  one  indeed.  Arrangements  could  be  made 
under  which  all  the  necessary  provision  could  be  effected  at  a  ver}^  small  cost,  either  to 
the  Imperial  Government  or  to  the  local  Government,  or  whoever  the  parties  might  be 
that  were  held  to  be  responsible  for  this  charge.  We  have  very  good  steam  coal  depots 
there  now,  and  a  slight  enlargement  in  some  of  those  cases  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  wants  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  at  any  time.  The  question  of  the  cables  is  one, 
of  course,  that  will  of  itself  command  attention.  Four  or  five  cables  are  landed  there,  and 
the  great  importance  of  protecting  those  cables  is  one  that  is  sure  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Government;  and  I  might  say  further  (what  probably  will  be  some 
information  to  the  members  of  the  Conference)  that  the  whole  cable  enterprise  had  its 
origin  there.  We  cradled  that  cable  undertaking  in  the  beginning,  at  a  time  when  very 
little  faith  was  entertained  by  the  world  at  large  as  to  the  feasibility  of  it.  We  gave  it  a 
charter,  we  gave  it  money,  and  we  originated  the  Atlantic  Cable  some  thirty  years  ago, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  very  difficult,  I  believe,  to  get  many  people  in  the  world  to 
entertain  any  strong  faith  in  the  feasibility  of  it — scientifically  or  otherwise.  I  think  that 
is  probably  a  fact  that  is  not  very  generally  known.  These  things  are  apt  to  go  out  of 
mind ;  but  history  will  record  the  fact  that  it  is  there  that  that  undertaking  was  cradled 
into  existence  by  the  money  and  the  faith,  and  the  other  efforts  made  by  the  Colony 
there  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  carry  out  that  magnificent  idea. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  Might  I  ask  Mr.  Stanhope,  as  he  has  stated  that  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  protect  points  where  cables  are  landed,  what  has  been  done  with 
regard  to  the  Eastern  Extension  Cable  which  is  landed  at  Port  Darwin  P 


Mr:  STANHOPE.  We  are  now  awaiting  information  on  the  subject. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  An  examination  of  Port  Darwin  has  been  made,  I  believe, 
with  a  view  of  protecting  it. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  will  kindly  take  a  note  of 
the  suggestions  that  we  have  made  ? 
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Mr.  STANHOPE.  I  will  take  a  note  of  every  suggestion  that  is  made  here,  with 
the  greatest  possible  pleasure.  I  am  most  anxious  to  get  all  the  information  I  can. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  Would  you  kindly  take  a  note  that  the  Port  Darwin 
Cable  is  not  the  least  protected  ? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  would  call  Mr.  Stanhope’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  South 
African  Cable  which  lands  at  Durban  is  at  present  absolutely  undefended. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Stanhope  whether  Her .  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  have  at  all  considered  the  question  of  establishing  a  coaling  station  in  the  Eastern 

Pacific  P 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  With  regard  to  Durban,  the  protection .  of  the  cable  there  has 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee,  who  have  nmde 
recommendations  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Colonial  Government,  and  will,  I 
hope,  shortly  be  carried  out.  With  regard  to  coaling  stations  in  the  Pacific,  to  which 
Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  has  called  attention,  the  coaling  stations  there  are  under  fthe 
charge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  no  other  defence  has  at  present  been  provided.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  say  that  we  can  undertake  to  make  any  provision  there  at  present. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  It  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  ? 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  By  no  means ;  the  Admiralty  have  those  coaling  stations  under 
their  special  charge. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  Some  time  since,  I  think,  there  was  a  conference  held  in 
Paris  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Great  Powers,  at  which  the  neutrality  of  cables  was 
considered.  Has  the  Government  abandoned  all  idea  of  the  possibility  oi  that  ? 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  result  was  most  unfortunate  in  my 
opinion  for  our  interests.  I  do  not  know  whether  anything  can  be  done  hereafter. 
We  accept  the  principle  that  something  ought  to  be  done  in  that  direction,  and  we 
shall  lose  no  opportunity  of  trying  to  get  it  done ;  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
accomplish. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  With  reference  to  Vancouver  Island  you  spoke 
of  fortifying  Esquimalt  as  one  of  the  great  coaling  stations.  That  would  be  a  complete 
preparation  for  obtaining  coal,  but  not  for  defending  the  coal  mines.  The  coal  mines 
are  70  or  80  miles  further  up  the  coast  at  Nanaimo ;  and  although  you  might  fortify 
Esquimalt,  and  that  might  give  you  a  good  supply  of  coals,  the  source  where  the  coal 
is  produced  is  quite  exposed,  but  is  very  capable  of  fortification.  It  might  be  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  the  fortification  should  be  at  Nanaimo  or  at  Esquimalt. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  That  is  a  point  which  has  already  been  decided  in  favour  of 
Esquimalt  on  naval  grounds,  and  the  decision  has,  I  believe,  been  communicated  to 
the  Canadian  Government. 

• 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  It  is  very  important,  because  it  is  clear  that  at 
Nanaimo,  you  have  not  only  a  place  where  you  can  procure  coal,  but  where  possibly 
an  arrangement  may  be  made  which  will  prevent  other  people  from  getting  coal  there. 
If  Nanaimo  was  cut  off,  an  enemy  might  obtain  coal  there,  and  might  stop  your  supply 
of  coal  coming  down  Esquimalt,  because  the  railway  begins  at  Nanaimo. 

> 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  The  idea  was  that  with  the  Canadian  Government  we  should 
undertake  the  works  of  defence  at  Esquimalt,  and  that  the  naval  defence  would 
suffice  for  Nanaimo. 
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Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  The  graving  dock  is  at  Esquimalt,  and  there  is  a 
splendid  harbour  there,  which  is  capable  of  being  fortified ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  Nanaimo.  The  only  good  coal  upon  the  Pacific  coast  comes  from  Nanaimo,  and 
it  is  a  most  important  point  to  bear  in  mind.  American  vessels,  both  merchant  vessels 
running  from  San  Francisco  to  the  extreme  east,  and  the  few  vessels  of  war  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  upon  that  coast,  all  draw  their  supplies  of  coal  from  Nanaimo. 

The  coal  obtainable  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  United  States  is  acknowledged  by  all 
to  be  very  inferior,  and  they  do  not  supply  either  their  merchant  vessels  or  their  war 
vessels  from  their  own  coal  mines,  but  from  Nanaimo,  and  I  see  in  the  Times  this 
morning  that  the  necessity  of  the  Nanaimo  coal  mines  to  the  United  States  is  pressed 
by  Mr.  Baird,  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  one  of  the  reasons  which  tend  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  interests  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Fisheries,  and  the  exclusion  of  commerce  with 
Canada  in  some  points,  or  in  all  points,  in  that  respect,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  necessity  of  the  United  States  getting  coal  from  Nanaimo ;  and  that  they  would  do 
wrong  in  stopping  traffic  with  Canada,  because  they  would  lose  this  opportunity  of 
supplying  San  Francisco  and  that  coast  with  the  Nanaimo  coal ;  so  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Of  course  we  have  all  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
information  which  your  colleague,  Sir  Henry,  has  been  good  enough  to  give  us.  But  I 
would  like  to  see  whether  we  clearly  understand  the  bearing  of  the  information  which 
has  been  given  to-day  upon  the  questions  which  were  raised  and  partly  discussed 
yesterday.  So  far  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Stanhope  has  been  good  enough  to  tell  us 
what  the  Imperial  Government  is  doing,  and  what  it  considers  to  be  the  coaling  stations 
most  urgently  requiring'  defence  on  the  present  estimates  ;  but  I  do  not  understand  the 
list  that  he  has  given  us  as  being  by  any  means  a  final  list.  What  he  said  was  that  he 
trusted  the  Imperial  Government  would  pursue  a  continuous  policy  of  expenditure  of 
some  such  amount  as  he  had  mentioned,  viz.,  a  million  and  a-half,  from  year  to  year 
upon  these  coaling  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  What  I  said  was  that  I  hoped  at  any  rate  that  they  would 
continue  to  press  forward  to  their  completion  the  coaling  station  defences  which  have 
been  undertaken. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  list  is  completed,  and,  for  instance, 
with  reference  to  the  two  points  on  the  Australian  coast,  Thursday  Island  and  King 
George’s  Sound,  am  I  correct  in  supposing  that  your  statement  concerning  them  is  that 
they  have  not  been  considered  to  have  reached  such  a  degree  of  urgency  from  an 
Imperial  point  of  view  as  to  need  to  be  placed  in  a  fortified  position  at  once,  but  that  it 
is  not  impossible  that  when  you  come  to  consider  the  remaining  coaling  stations  of  the 
Empire,  which  you  have  not  yet  dealt  with  in  your  estimate,  those  may,  or  may  not, 
according  as  the  professional  opinions  guide  you,  be  stations  which  may  be  considered 
necessary  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  assist  in  placing  in  a  position  of  defence  ? 
Am  I  not  right  in  supposing  that  they  are  not  considered  to  be  the  most  urgent,  but 
that  they  may  yet  be  considered,  though  not  the  most  urgent,  places  which  it  will  be 
necessary,  both  from  Imperial  and  Colonial  points  of  view,  to  put  in  a  position  of 
defence,  and  that  then  of  course  you  will  consider  what  your  fair  proportion  would  be  P 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  It  would  be  very  foolish  indeed  to  shut  the  door  altogether. 
The  altering  conditions  of  our  trade  may  bring  into  importance  the  coaling  stations  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  has  called  attention  to  such  a  station, 
and  there  is  Esquimalt,  and  so  on.  Therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  be  held  on  tlie  one  side 
to  have  shut  the  door  to  any  possible  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government 
in  some  other  direction  when  this  has  been  finished,  nor  on  the  other  hand  do  I  at  all 
want  to  commit  myself  at  the  present  moment  to  assenting  to  the  idea  that  the  Imperial 
Government  would  be  disposed  to  undertake  any  work  of  land  defence  of  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  will  only  add  that  I  trust  that  when  this  question  is  being  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  responsibilities  of  Australasia  are  being  measured,  they  will  be  measured 
by  something  like  the  same  standard  as  we  have  seen  applied  in  other  parts.  Of  course 
there  will  be  a  full  recognition  of  the  great  differences  which  separate  Australia,  financially 
and  in  other  respects,  from  places  such  as  Aden  and  certain  Crown  Colonies.  But  it  will 
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be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  standard  by  which 
hese  questions  should  be  governed;  and  certainly  the  proportion  of  expenditure  which 
the  Imperial  Government  proposes  to  undertake  in  various  parts  of  the  world  should  be 
settled  by  reference  to  this  common  standard,  so  far  as  may  be.  In  that  connection  might 
be  remembered,  in  dealing  with  the  Australasian  Colonies,  that  they  have  already  provided 
the  Imperial  Government  with  several  coaling  ports  which  are  most  strongly  and 
efficiently  fortified,  and  as  to  which  the  Imperial  Government  needs  to  enter  into 
expense  whatever.  There  is  the  port  of  Sydney,  with  Us  enormous  supply _of 
has  fortifications ;  there  is  Newcastle,  which  is  also  being  fortified ;  and  there  is  Melbourne 
(which  communicates  by  rail  with  the  coal  mines  of  Newcastle,  and  the  cod mnmsof the 
interior  of  New  South  Wales,  and  possibly  other  coal  mines  m  the  futme),  which  is 
fortified  as  Sir  James  Lorimer  tells  me,  more  strongly  and  with  more  modern  armaments 
than  the  strongest  fortifications  that  you  have  described  to-day.  Considering  then  that 
Australasia  has  provided  the  Empire  with  coaling  ports  more  strongly  fortified  than  any 
of  its  other  coaling  stations  in  the  world,  at  the  expense  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  I 
think  those  facts  might  have  some  weight  attached  to  them  when  the  question 
distributing  the  cost  of  fortifying  the  outlying  Australasian  stations  comes  to  b. 

considered. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  fortification  of  a  coaling 
station  is"  considered  by  the  Imperial  Government  as  being  simply  a  question  oi  land 
defence,  because  it  has  been  assumed,  I  think,  by  a  good  many  people  that  they  stood  on 
a  different  footing.  For  instance,  as  regards  the  Australian  Colonies,  I,  foi  1113/  p  , 
should  be  very  sorry  to  suggest  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  be  put  to  a 
farthing  of  expanse  for  the  land  defence  of  the  Australian  Colonies  (hear  hear) ;  but  it  is 
not  qufte  so  certain,  I  think,  that  the  defence,  for  instance,  of  Torres  Straits  is  entirely 
land  defence.  Yesterday  Sir  Henry  Holland  invited  me  to  say  something  about  that 
aid  I  may  do  so  now.  Thursday  Island  is  a  small  island  in  Torres  Straits,  not  within  500 
miles  oflny  settlement  on  the  land.  It  is  merely  an  outlying  spot  occupied  like 
Singapore,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  settlement  itself  is  nothing 
more  Ilian  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  ships  that  go  through,  and  its 

occupation  would  have  no  other  effect  upon  Australia  than  entirety  blockmg  one  of  the 

principal  highways  by  sea.  There  is  no  great  wealth  in  the  place  itself  The  Colonial 
Office  have  °a  paper/of  which  I  have  a  copy  here,  but  which  I  believe  lias  never  been 
circulated  and  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  am  justified  in  making  use  of  it.  It  is  a 
memorandum  by  Admiral  Tryon,  calling  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  conditions 
If  The  station  in  Torres  Straits.  It  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office  probably  about 
the  21st  of  October,  1885.  Admiral  Tryon  remarks  that  “  A  safe  depot  and  anchorage 
within  the  Torres  Straits,  in  a  position  which,  if  held,  would  go  far  to  secure  a  safe 
„assa„e  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  Australia;  the  situation  if  all  its 
Em’s  ar  considered,  is  unique  in  the  world  :  it  offers  a  position  to  Australia  which 
if  used  will  be  far  more  advantageous  for  defence  purposes  than  that  which  Gibraltar 
affords  to  Europe.”  Those  are  Admiral  Tryon’s  opinions,  and  in  the  enclosure  in 
that  letter  the  reasons  are  given  for  arriving  at  that  conclusion.  It  is  a  fact  that  every 
ship  loing  from  the  East  to  the  Pacific,  unless  she  goes  by  a  route  which  is  almost 
entirely  unused,  must  pass  under  the  fire  of  any  guns  mounted  there,  for  although  the 
water  channel  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea  looks  on  the  map  very  wide,  actua  y 
Tis  no  iiiA  than  two  or  three  miles  wide.  The  ships  might  escape  the  fire  of  the  guns 
at  nfeht  but  they  seldom  pass  at  night.  So  that,  as  Admiral  Tryon  points  out,  it  is  a 
unique  position.  You  cannot  get  from  the  Eastern  seas  to  the  Pacific  (except  by  going  round 
theTeeuwin)  without  passing  under  the  fire  of  guns  which  might  be  mounted  in  a  s  rong 
position  there.  If  the  position  was  taken,  as  it  might  easily  be,  by  an  enemy,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  dislodge  him.  It  would  stop  the  trade  that  way,  but  it  would  not  cause 
Iny  particular  inconvenience  to  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  I  suppose  because .  we  have 
means  of  communication  by  the  south  and  by  land  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
strategic  position.  I  know  that  two  years  ago,  when  there  was  supposed  to  be  danger  of 
an  outbreak  of  war,  a  great  deal  of  importance  was  attached  by  the  Admiral  commant  mg 
the  fleet  in  Australian  waters  to  that  position.  We  had  no  telegraph  line  at  that  time  ;  i 
has  since  been  constructed,  but  we  did  the  best  we  could.  We  sent  him  a  fast  dispatch 
boat  there,  with  instructions,  if  any  hostile  cruizer  appeared,  to  come  away  to  the  wire  an 
tell  us  That  was  all  that  could  be  done  at  that  time.  There  is  a  considerable  supply  of 
coal  now  maintained  there,  and  it  must  be  maintained.  However  I  do  not  propose  to 
refer  more  at  length  to  the  position.  All  the  facts  are  in  possession  of  Her  Majesty  s 
Government,  and'  the  memorandum  from  Admiral  Tryon  of  the  21st  of  October,  1885, 
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contains  detailed  suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  fortifying  it.  I  should  like  to  read 
one  or  two  passages  from  that  paper,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so.  It  is  a  communication 
sent  to  the  Admiralty,  I  presume  by  Admiral  Try  on,  of  which  he  had  sent  a  copy  to  the 
Government  of  Queensland,  saying  that  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  it  home,. but  had  not  sent 
a  copy  of  it  to  other  Colonial  Governments,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  wrong  in  using  it  here. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Use  it,  certainly.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  read  the  passages  to 
which  you  desire  to  refer. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  will  read  the  two  or  three  passages  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  specially  important.  The  first  passage  that  I  will  refer  to  is  in  paragraph  12, 
where  he  says :  “  It  will  be  well  now  to  consider  the  questions  involved,  with  a  view 
of  arriving  at  the  true  value  of  the  position.  If  ever  serious  naval  operations  are 
contemplated  by  an  enemy  in  these  seas,  one  of  the  first  measures  that  he  will  take  will 
be  to  secure  a  safe  base.  This  he  would  do  at  once,  and  he  would  seek  to  effect  it  by 
a  force  that  would  probably  precede  the  main  body ;  and  we  must  remember  that  an  act 
of  war  usually  precedes  a  declaration  of  war,  and  that  naval  and  military  operations  are 
studied  by  experts  during  a  time  of  peace  ;  they  are  reconsidered  from  time  to  time,  they 
form  the  subjects  given  to  rising  men  to  study  and  to  write  on,  and  plans  are  kept  ready 
for  use  in  case  they  should  ever  be  required.  The  place  selected  for  capture  is  sure  to 
be  one  of  strategical  importance,  and  one  that  will  be  stuck  to  at  the  end  of  the  war  if 
possible.”  Then  in  paragraphs  15  and  16  he  says :  “  What  would  an  enemy  look  for? 
A  place,  the  capture  of  which  would  not  be  uncertain,  a  place  easily  held,  and  such  as 
could  be  rendered  secure  by  (say)  the  material  that  two  ships  could  well  carry,  and  by 
the  force  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it.  The  operation  would  form  a  part  of 
a  well  and  long-considered  plan.  A  glance  at  the  general  map  will  show  the  gain  it  would 
be  to  those  who,  during  warlike  operations  in  these  parts,  possessed  the  safe  passage 
through  the  Torres  Straits,  and  were  able  to  deny  it  to  others.”  Then  he  points  out  that 
there  may  be  some  other  route,  and  in  paragraph  18  he  says  :  £;  I  need  hardly  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  intolerable  state  of  things  that  would  be  involved  if  the  position  was 
held  and  the  Straits  commanded  by  anyone  else,  and  the  effects  it  would  have  on  the 
greatly  increasing  importance  of  intercolonial  communication ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
position  is  securely  held,  and  if  it  contains  within  it  a  certain  offensive  power  that  may 
be  used  within  the  Straits,  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards  rendering  a  serious  attack  on 
the  Colonies  within  the  Australasian  waters  extremely  difficult.”  The  details,  of  course, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  now.  I  call  attention  to  that  because  Torres  Straits  differs  in 
this  particular  from  King  George’s  Sound.  Ships  coming  to  Australia  by  the  Western 
route  can  very  easily  avoid  King  George’s  Sound  altogether ;  they  need  not  go  within 
fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  of  it,  and  many  ships  do  not  go  within  sight  of  land  there ; 
although  most  of  them  sight  the  Leeuwin.  Whereas,  coming  from  the  East  by  the  northern 
route,  they  must  actually  go  under  the  fire  of  guns  in  Torres  Straits.  So  far  as  coaling  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  other  coaling  station,  I  think,  within  a  very  long  distance  from 
there,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  one  that  could  be  established.  Of  course  there  is  plenty 
of  coal  that  can  be  taken  there,  both  from  New  South  Wales  and  from  Queensland.  It 
is  a  place  where  coal  could  always  be  easily  maintained,  and  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
fortify.  It  is,  at  any  rate  in  Admiral  Tryon’s  opinion,  a  matter  well  worthy  of 
consideration. 

When  I  asked  whether  Mr.  Stanhope  could  give  the  reasons  why  these  places  were 
not  considered,  I  thought  possibly  that  the  Government  had  considered  this  matter  in 
detail,  and  that  he  might  have  been  able  to  briefly  give  us  some  information  which  would 
have  shown  us  that  there  were  very  good  reasons  why  nothing  should  be  done  at  the 
present  time.  I  am  not  speaking  now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  any  contribution 
from  Imperial  funds  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  money  that  I  am  raising,  but  a  question  of 
whether  the  importance  of  fortifying  Torres  Straits  has  been  fully .  considered,  and 
whether  it  a  matter  that  the  Australian  Colonies  should  seriously  consider,  or  whether 
it  is  a  matter  that  may  be  left  over  for  subsequent  consideration,  when  we  have  more 
time,  and  perhaps  more  money. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  we  think  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  position  and  the  claims  of  a  place  like  King  George’s 
Sound  and  those  off  Thursday  Island,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  very  fully  stated 
by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  the  case  that  all  the  ships 
must  go  under  the  guns  of  Thursday  Island. 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  They  must  go  through  Prince  of  Wales’  Channel,  which 
is  very  narrow.  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  quite  admit  the  difference  between  Ring  George’s  Sound 
and  Thursday  Island  •  and  that  looking  at  the  trade  that  will  pass  near  there,  and  will 
probably  increase^ and  for  other  reasons,  Thursday  Island  would  probably  be  one  of  he 
C  places  that  w’e  should  have  to  consider  as  a  coaling  station  a  ter  we  have  fin  Jed 
the  work  with  the  coaling  stations  already  mentioned.  More  than  that  it  would  b 
hardly  possible  to  say,  for  "the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Stanhope  that  there  are  other  pa  . 
which  may  suddenly  spring  into  more  importance,  and  which  therefore  we  s  ou 
to  conskler  first.  But  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  reason,  if  I  may  say  so 
with  submission,  for  delaying  any  works  upon  Thursday  Island. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH  I  find  that  Port  Darwin,  which  has  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  having  a  shore  end  of  the  cable  there,  and  which  should  certainly  therefore  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  contemplating  coaling  stations,  has  been  examined  by  two  or  three  o 
Maiesty’s  vessels.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Government  Resident,  which  I  sho 
very  gfad  to  put  in  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  describing  the  many  advantages  and 

claims  of  Port  Darwin. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  it  in  any  case. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  There  is  one  passage,  which  I  have  marked,  which  speaks 
about  Thursday  Island;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  put  that  into  competition  at  all.  ler  laps 
I  might  put  that  letter  in  and  have  it  printed  (handing  it  in). 

General  NICHOLSON.  I  hardly  like  to  contradict  the  statement  wlncli  lias 
been  made  with  regard  to  Thursday  Island ;  but  the  object,  as  I  understand,  of  occupying 
Thursday  Island  was  to  have  an  inner  habour  apart  from  the  great  channel  which  inns 
alonv  the  northern  shore.  That  channel  is  about  two  miles  broad  and  the  object  of 
occupying  Thursday  Island  was  to  keep  vessels  m  reserve  and  ready  to  run  out  and 
occupy  the  channel  and  observe  vessels  running  through,  and  also  to  preserve  the  coa 
stores  ^from  an  enemy’s  raid.  The  guns  that  were  to  be  placed  upon  Thursday  Island 
would,  as  I  understand,  and  as  I  believe  I  am  right  m  saying,  be  perfectly  unable  to 
command  by  their  fire  the  channel  which  ships  would  take  in  passing  along  the  nor  1, 
after  they  had  passed  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  is  quite  correct,  of  course.  The  guns  for  the 
protection  of  Thursday  Island  could  not  fire  on  the  side  of  the  other  channel  at  all  ;  but 
I  am  speaking  of  Thursday  Island  from  the  point  of  view  that  Admiral  Tryon  referred 
to  as  more  important  than  Gibraltar  is  to  Europe-a  place  so  situated  that  every  ship 
attempting  to  pass  there  must  necessarily  pass  under  the  fire  of  the  guns,  if  guns  were 

mounted  there. 

General  NICHOLSON.  But  you  could  not  place  guns  so  far  as  I  know  from 
studying  the  chart,  anywhere  on  Thursday  Island  which  would  completely  control  the 
channel,  which  I  believe  to  be  three  or  four  miles  broad.  The  guns  of  Gibraltar  are  not 
there  with  a  view  of  commanding  the  Straits  between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta ;  but  they  are 
there  with  the  view  of  protecting  Gibraltar  itself  and  the  anchorage  You  cannot  raw 
a  parallel  between  the  position  of  Thursday  Island  and  the  position  of  Gibraltar. 

q:  r  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  guns  of  Gibraltar  would  not 
command  the  Straits,  because  the  Strhs  are  too  wide.  But  at  Thursday  Island  the 
Straits  are  so  narrow  that  guns  might  be  mounted  there  to  command  the  Straits. 

General  NICHOLSON.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  Straits  north  of 
Thursday  Island  are  at  least  three  or  four  miles  broad,  and  that  there  are  other  available 
passages  further  north  P 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  The  channel  is  two  or  three  miles  broad ;  the  strait  is 
sixty  miles  broad ;  but  it  is  so  full  of  reefs  that  the  vessels  come  quite  close  to  Thursday 
Island. 
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General  NICHOLSON.  Cannot  the  vessels  passing  Thursday  Island  pass  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles  or  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Island  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Not  so  far  as  that ;  not  more  than  two  miles  I  think  at 
any  rate. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Not  without  great  risk  of  getting  among  the  reefs  ;  hut 
I  think  the  Admiral  also  recommended  a  torpedo  boat. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  is  a  different  point ;  that  is  for  the  internal  defence 
of  the  harbour. 

General  NICHOLSON.  I  think  General  Alderson  will  bear  me  out  in  saying 
that  guns  which  were  only  placed  with  the  view  of  firing  at  ships  passing  at  a  distance 
of  two-and-a-half  miles  would  be  rather  throwing  away  powder,  and  that  you  would 
have  a  very  poor  chance,  even  with  the  best  of  guns,  of  making  much  of  an  artillery  fire 
at  vessels  passing  at  great  speed  at  about  two  miles  or  two-and-a-half  miles  away  from 
them,  especially  in  thick  weather.  In  the  defence  of  these  channels,  if  you  are  able  to 
lay  down  submarine  mines  to  delay  vessels  in  passing,  then  your  artillery  fire  becomes 
of  great  effect ;  but  if  your  channel  is  too  deep,  or  if,  in  other  ways,  you  are  unable  to 
make  use  of  submarine  mines  in  any  way,  then  I  believe  that  it  is  the  general  opinion, 
and  that  it  is  a  correct  one,  that  artillery  fire  directed  upon  vessels  passing  through 
narrow  channels  of  that  sort,  two  miles  broad,  is  very  likely  to  be  of  no  effect  at  all. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  have  been  speaking  of  Thursday  Island  from  two 
points  of  view :  first  as  a  coaling  station  to  be  defended  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  anybody  else,  and  also  as  a  place  which  if  fortified  would  be  the  means  of 
blocking  the  channel  for  enemies’  ships. 


General  NICHOLSON.  We  entirely  agree  with  you  as  to  the  first  of  those. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Thursday  Island  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’  Channel.  The  Harbour  of  Thursday  Island  is  entirely  to  the  -  south  of  the 
Island  ;  it  is  in  fact  on  the  narrower  channel  running  to  the  south  between  Thursday 
Island  and  Prince  of  Wales’  Island ;  and  the  defensive  works  would  be  on  the  southern 
channel,  on  both  sides  of  it,  supported  by  a  mine-field.  But  I  am  pointing  out  that  this 
position  has  this  peculiarity :  it  would  command  the  only  channel  for  great  ships  from 
the  East  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  was  there  in  June  of  last  j^ear,  and  I  took  particular 
observation  from  this  point  of  view,  having  before  that  seen  the  Admiral,  and  having  his 
report  fresh  in  my  mind.  As  a  fortress  the  part  to  be  defended  is  the  channel  to  the 
south  of  Thursday  Island,  between  that  and  Prince  of  Wales’ Island.  But  anybody  in 
possession  of  that  fortress  could  entirely  prevent  any  traffic  through  the  Straits,  because 
guns  mounted  on  Thursday  Island,  or  on  one  of  the  other  islands  close  by  there,  would 
command  the  channel ;  and  if  an  enemy  got  the  fortress  all  traffic  would  be  entirely 
stopped,  while  if  we  had  it  we  could  effectually  close  it  to  an  enemy.  The  map  that 
General  Nicholson  showed  me  gives  a  very  inaccurate  idea. 

General  NICHOLSON.  But  our  conclusions  are  not  derived  from  small  maps  like 
that ;  they  are  taken  from  Admiralty  charts  with  all  the  soundings  upon  them,  and  the 
opinion  is  based  upon  those  soundings. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  A  remark  fell  from  Mr.  Stanhope  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion  which  gives,  as  I  think,  encouragement  to  the  Australian  Colonies  to  hope 
that  the  impression  we  gathered  yesterday  with  regard  to  both  King  George’s  Sound  and 
Thursday  Island  may  be  modified.  Mr.  Stanhope  said  to-day  that  this  country  was  not 
aware  of  the  degree  of  expense  which  the  Colonies  had  incurred  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
engagements  which  were  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

I  ventured  to  say  yesterday  that  we  had  been  disappointed  by  the  inclusion,  in  the 
papers  which  were  presented  to  us  in  regard  to  King  George’s  Sound,  of  the  original 
proposal  which  was  made  by  Lord  Derby  in  1885  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Stanhope 
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or  yourself  Sir  Henry,  quite  understood  the  reason  of  that  disappointment  on  our  part. 
We  clearly  understood  at  that  time  that  Lord  Derby’s  proposal  had  arisen  from  the 
necessity  of  making  provision  for  the  sudden  emergency  which  had  been  created  by  the 
Russian  scare,  but  we  did  not  understand  that  it  was  anything  more  than  that,  and  we 
did  not  read  his  dispatch  as  indicating  that  if  that  scare  disappeared,  and  a  new  set  o 
circumstances  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  we  should  be  relegated  to  his  pioposal 

as  the  final  decision  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

What  Mr.  Stanhope  has  said  to-day  encourages  me  to  hope  that  the  matter  will  be 
reconsidered  from  the  very  standpoint  which  he  has  referred  to.  In  order  to  make 
myself  clear  I  will  ask  his  permission  to  put  a.  question  to  him.  # 

When  the  original  proposal  was  made  that  the  Australian  Colonies  should  provide 
for  the  whole  of  the  land  defence,  and  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  keep  the 
sea,  it  was  accepted  by  the  two  sides  as  an  equitable  basis  of  the  arrangement.  ut 
when  subsequently  the  proposal  was  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  m  lbb2  that  a 
contribution  should  be  made  by  the  Australian  Colonies  to  naval  defence,  was  it  in  tlie 
contemplation  of  the  Imperial  Government  that  the  proportions  of  the  expenditure 
between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonial  Governments  would  turn  out  to  be 
what  they  really  are  now?  At  that  time  was  it  ever  contemplated  that  something  like 
6  000,000/.  would  be  spent  or  engaged  for  by  the  Colonies  in  the  defence  of  their  ports  ? 
Since ’that  time  Victoria  has  spent  a  million  and  a  half  in  round  numbers  on  her  harbour 
defences;  New  South  Wales  a  million  and  a  half;  New  Zealand  three-quarters  of  a 
million;  Queensland  half  a  million;  and  South  Australia  half  a  million ;  and  taking 
our  actual  expenditure  and  our  pending  engagements  all  together,  it  is  something  like  a 

total  of  six  millions.  '  .  .  1QQC)  ,i 

What  I  venture  to  represent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  that  m  lob-;  the 

contemplation  of  so  large  an  expenditure  had  not  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  It  was  never  thought  the  Colonies  would  be  called  upon  to  go  to  so  large 
an  expense,  or  lay  the  foundation  which  we  have  laid  for  a  still  very  much  larger 
cost.  If  you  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  proportion  to-day  is,  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  then,  I  mean  what  the  relative  expenditure  on  the  Imperial  side  and  on 
the  Colonial  side  really  is,  I  think  it  will  afford  some  ground  for  the  hope  that  these  two 

coalino-  stations  may  be  reconsidered  from  a  new  standpoint. 

If  you  take  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  Imperial  Squadron  at  that  time  as 
800  000/.,  and  if  you  take  a  sum  for  maintenance  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  the  new 
ships  which  will  now,  I  hope,  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Imperial  Government  and 
the  Colonies,  you  will  certainly  not  find  that  the  Imperial  naval  expenditure  has  exceeded 
a  million  and  a  half,  whereas  our  expenditure  is  six  millions.  And  incidentally  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  we  were  more  surprised  by  one  thing  than  by  any.  other,  during 
the  negotiations  which  took  place  with  the  Admiralty.  We  always  had  it  prominently 
put  before  us  (indeed,  we  have  never  had  it  otherwise  stated)  that  the  cost  ol 
maintenance  of  the  existing  Imperial  Squadron  in  the  Australian  waters  was 
between  230,000/.  and  240,000/.  a  year ;  and  being  as  we  naturally  are  without  the 
information  and  knowledge  of  experts,  we  were  always  puzzled,  when  the  estimates  ol 
the  new  squadron  were  laid  before  us,  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the  additional 
ships  of  the  new  squadron,  containing  five  “Archers”  and  two  torpedo  boats,  only  cost 
89,000/.  (say  90,000/.)  to  maintain,  whereas  the  ships  which  form  the  existing  squadron, 
cost  240,000/.  We  never  understood  that,  and  we  were  always  puzzled  by  the 
explanations  we  received.  But  at  any  rate,  taking  even  a  very  . much  larger  amount 
than  is  contemplated  for  the  new  squadron  as  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  old 
squadron,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Imperial  expenditure,  including  the  whole  of  the 
original  cost  of  the  first  squadron,  which  has  been  said  to  be  only  800,000/.,  has  come  to 

1  500,000/.  since  1882  against  our  6,000,000/.  .  , 

The  point,  then,  which  I  press  as  a  ground  for  the  reconsideration  ol  the  general 

question  is  that  such  a  proportion  was  not  contemplated  at  the  time.  It  was  not 
supposed  that  this  would  be  the  condition  in  which  we  shoiild  find  ourselves  m  1887. 
If  so  new  a  financial  relation  of  the  Colonies  were  now  admitted  by  the  War  Office .  to 
be  a  ground  for  reconsidering  what  we  understood  to  be  practically  the  decision  to  which 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  had  come  to  include  King  George’s  Sound  and  Thursday 
Island  as  part  of  the  land  defence  of  Australia,  it  would  be  a  very  fortunate  thing  for 
both  the  Colonies  and  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  We  should  feel  then,. that  by  having 
borne  far  more  than  had  ever  been  contemplated  at  the  time  when  the  original  proposals 
were  made  for  the  defence  cf  our  ports,  we  had  established  some  claim  upon.  Her. 
Majesty’s  Government  to  take  a  new  standpoint  for  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
both  these  coaling  stations. 
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But,  Sir,  before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  say  that  since  our  meeting  yesterday,  at 
which  perhaps  both  the  Secretaries  of  State  present  to-day  will  concede  that  the  question 
came  rather  suddenly  upon  the  Conference,  I  have  thought  it  right,  particularly  after 
what  I  said  myself,  to  consult  with  the  General  Officer  who  is  the  adviser  of  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand,  Major-General  Steward,  and  he  has  told  me  that  what  I 
then  said  was  unreasonable.  He  said  to  me,  “  As  I  gather  from  the  account  you  have 
given  me,  you  said  that  under  no  consideration  would  the  Australian  Colonies  in  the 
case  of  King  George’s  Sound  be  willing  to  have  any  muzzle-loading  guns  in  the  armament ; 
you  are  unreasonable  in  saying  that,  because  if  you  had  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
breech-loading  guns,  and  the  muzzle-loading  guns  of  the  best  type  were  to  be  re-bored 
to  a  larger  bore,  it  might  be  a  very  excellent  arrangement  to  have  some  muzzle-loaders 
as  part  of  the  armament.” 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  should  like  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  ask  if 
it  is  the  intention  to  discuss  any  further  the  question  of  Thursday  Island  and  King 
George’s  Sound,  except  upon  the  basis  of  your  proposal  of  yesterday  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  discussion  upon  that  subject. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  do  not  know  whether  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are 
prepared  to  entertain  fresh  proposals.  We  have  not  yet  been  informed  whether  it 
is  their  intention  to  review  this  question  of  King  George’s  Sound  and  Thursday  Island 
upon  any  different  basis,  or  to  consider  any  modification  of  the  proposal  which  was  made 
yesterday. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  are  not  prepared  at  present  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  offer  any  new  basis,  but  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  any 
further  reasons  why  our  proposal  does  not  meet  with  approbation,  or  to  receive  any 
suggestion  of  a  new  basis. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  have  listened,  Sir,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
statement  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  to  the  account  which  he  has  given  of 
the  expenditure  on  what  he  called  the  necessary  fortifications,  which  show  really  all  the 
links  in  the  chain  of  communication  which  it  is  necessary  to  hold,  and  all  the  ports  that 
must  be  protected  for  the  sake  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  interests.  Of  course  as  to  some 
of  those  places  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  doubt ;  they  all  form  links  in  the  great 
chain.  But  when  we  come  to  the  coast  of  Australia  we  find  that  one  link  is  missing 
there.  [Hear,  hear.)  On  the  one  hand  we  find  the  line  of  communication  coming  out 
by  Gibraltar  and  by  Malta,  and  we  find  on  the  other  hand  another  line  by  the  Cape. 
We  find  upon  the  line  by  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  coming  through  the  Suez  Canal,  we  have 
Perim  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  now  Socotra ;  and  then  we  have  on  the  one  side  Mauritius, 
and  from  there  down  to  King  George’s  Sound  is  one  straight  sail ;  but  we  find  when  we 
come  down  to  King  George’s  Sound  there  is  no  fortification,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to 
protect  that  port  as  a  coaling  station.  Then  going  round  in  the  other  direction  we  have 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong,  and  then  we  come  again  to  a  missing  link  at 
Thursday  Island,  which  is  a  place  of  great  strategic  importance,  as  has  been  certified  by 
Admiral  Tryon  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  so  that  there  is  a  link  in  the  chain  dropped 
out  at  each  end  of  the  Australian  coast. 

I  think  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  that  these  places  which  are  obviously 
growing  in  value  as  strategic  positions  should  receive  some  consideration  from  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  but  that  we  should  come  to  some  decision,  if  possible  while 
this  Conference  is  being  held,  and  arrive  at  some  agreement  as  to  what  the  Colonies  and 
the  Imperial  Government  will  really  do  in  this  matter.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  matter  of 
greater  urgency  than  some  of  the  Delegates  do. 

But,  Sir,  I  will  now  pass  from  the  consideration  of  that  subject  and  make  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  very  interesting  information  which  has  been  given  to  us  by  Sir 
Alexander  Campbell  as  to  what  has  been  done  by  Canada  in  establishing  a  military  force 
to  protect  Canadian  interests,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Dominion. 

I  received  from  that  paper  certain  information  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
before,  and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  this  Conference  if  similar 
information  could  be  given  by  each  Colony  through  its  representative  here,  to  show  what 
each  Colony  lias  done  in  the  direction  of  raising  a  military  for  ce,  and  to  show  the  present 
military  force  in  each  Colony.  That  information  might,  perhaps,  be  given  in  a  short 
concise  way  for  each  Colony. 

(277a)  2  P 
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T  mav  for  instance,  refer  to  the  growth  of  the  military  force  in  Australia  since  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  1S70,  and  the  large  amount  spent  upon  mditaij 
i  •„],  Ilas  been  roughly  touched  upon,  and  which,  as  was  said  by  Sir  Dillon 
BelfTn  Sydney  ^aloneamounted^to  more  thai!  a  million  and  a  half  up  to  the  end  of  188£ 

T  have  the  exact  figures  before  me,  which  show  that  for  the  decennial  period  from  18(5  to 
too-  have  °t  i  461,391/.  That  being  the  total  for  ten  years  represents  a  sum  of 
150  000/  a  year  In  one  year  alone,  1885,  1  find  we  spent  300,000/.  This,  however, 
is  o  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  spent  150,000/.  in  sending  a  contingent  to  the 
British  Army  hi  the  Soudan.  But  since  then  our  expenditure  has  gone  on  increasing 
What  has  that  expenditure  taken  place  for  ?  It  has  been  mainly  or  le  pr 
,  nnr  harbours  and  rivers,  and  in  New  South  Wales  to  protect  the  great  coal  export 
places,  Newcastle  and  Sydney ;  and  their  protection  of  course  is  of 

because  if  those  coal  fields  were  m  any  way  interfered  with  by  a  hostile  attack  tn. 

.ip  f  Australia  would  suffer.  I  therefore  say  that  the  greater  part  of  that  la  B 
amount  which  has  been  spent  by  New  South  Wales  oil  the  protection  of  its  harbours 
coasts  and  rivers,  has  been  an  incidental  protection  to  the  rest  of  Australia,  beca 
from  that  Colony  most  of  the  coal  is  exported,  not  alone  to  the  other  Colonies,  bu 
San  Francisco  ail  places  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  and  indeed  recollect  the  time  when  it 
was  exDorted  to  Vancouver  before  the  discovery  of  the  coal  fields  there. 

What  has  been  done  on  the  mainland  of  Australia  by  the  different  Colonies  should 
be  ta^n  into  account,  and  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  nnnd  o  this 
Conference  should  be  informed  as  to  what  each  Colony  has  actually  done.  It  wou  d  n 
doubt  take  a  long  time  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  wliat  has  been  done,  but. 
what  I  am  going  to  suggest  is,  that  the  question  might  be  put  to  the  Conference  whether 
il  would  not  be° a  matter  of  interest  to  them  to  have  a  paper  prepared  by  the  members 
7enresenting  each  Colony,  who  choose  to  do  so,  and  furnished  to  the  Conference  at  some 
earlv  dav  °It  might  save  a  great  deal  of  time  if  the  papers  were  printed  and  laid  before 
the  Conference.  I  think  such  a  course  would  be  very  advisable,  and  that  the  papers 
would  furnish  interesting  and  valuable  information  in  a  concise  form. 


The  PRESIDENT  It  would  be  most  valuable  to  have  that  information, 
mav  sav  that  I  did  telegraph  out  in  January  to  the  different  Colonial  Governments  to  get 
as  much  information  as  I  could  upon  those  points,  and  I  have  received  returns  from 
Victoria  from  New  South  Wales,  from  New  Zealand,  from  Queensland  and  Western 

from  Victoria  is:  “Victoria-1870  to  1886-Military  forces, 
824,741.’’  I  am  not  quite  clear  at  the  moment  what  that  refers  to  ;  perhaps  one  of  the 
Delegates  from  Victoria  can  explain  it. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  That  is  the  total  expenditure  during  that  time  on  military  forces 


only. 


TPp  PRESIDENT  That  gives  only  thd  expenditure.  I  think  what  Sir  Patrick 
Jennings  was  asking  for,  was  the  actual  state  of  the  military  forces,  the  number  of  the 

Militia,  and  so  on. 


Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  That  is  the  point  which  I  wish  to  get  at ;  I  think  it 
would  be  useful  to  have  information  as  to  the  number  of  the  permanent  force,  the 
number  of  guns  and  artillery,  and  the  whole  of  the  details  of  the  materiel  and  personnel 

of  the  different  Colonial  forces. 


Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Very  much,  I  presume,  as  is  given  m  the 
pamphlet  which  I  have  distributed  to  the  Delegates. 


The  PRESIDENT.  We  have  already  asked  for  such  information,  and  no  doubt 
a  full  statement  will  be  given  to  us  before  long  ;  this  telegram  only  gives  the  expenditure. 
If  however,  the  Delegates  have  here,  in  their  own  hands,  that  information,  and  will 
send  ns  any  papers,  we  will  see  that  they  are  printed;  such  information  would 

be  most  valuable. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  am  sure  that  we  should  be  quite  ready  to  do  that,  but  I  think, 
Sir  that  you  have  already  that  information  in  your  office.  In  every  Colony,  as  far  as  I 
know,  that  information  has  been  collected.  I  know  that  there  is  a  special  Defence 
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Eeport  issued  yearly  in  Victoria,  which  shows  the  additions  to  the  military  force  and  the 
strength  of  the  force,  and  all  the  information  to  which  Sir  Patrick  Jennings  lias  alluded. 
I  have  seen  the  same  information  myself  with  respect  to  New  South  "W  ales,  althoug  1 
could  not  sav  whether  that  information  is  given  annually ;  and  I  have  seen  such  a  leport 
also  with  reference  to  other  Colonies.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  llieiefoie,  that  a  1 11s 
information  is  already  in  print,  and  in  your  office. 


Mr.  MEADE.  A  form  was  drawn  up  by  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee, 
which  has  been  approved  and  sent  out  to  all  the  Colonies,  to  which  answers  aie  gradually 
comino-  in.  Those  replies  will  give  the  fullest  possible  details  of  the  resources  of  all  the 
Colonies,  even  down  to  the  number  of  draught  animals.  Every  detail  connected  with 
their  defences,  both  the  naval  and  the  land  forces,  are  all  to  be  stated  in  the  greatest 
possible  detail.  Some  few  answers  have  already  been  received.  The  replies  from  the 
Australian  Colonies  have  not  yet  been  received;  but  from  those  Colonies  which  are 
nearer  replies  have  been  received ;  and  they  are  all  being  tabulated ;  so  that  m  the  Av  ar 
Office  there  will  be  a  book  kept,  where  all  these  details  will  be  immediately  accessible, 
and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  turn  to  the  page  in  the  book  for  the  particular  Colony, 
and  every  detail  will  be  found  there. 


Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  The  point  which  I  wished  to  emphasize  was  this  :  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  yearly  reports  are  made  by  the  Colonies,  and  that  all  the  information 
is  obtainable  by  those  who  wish  to  unearth  that  information;  but  if  it  were  put  m 
a  concise,  handy,  and  legible  form  before  the  Conference,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
quick  way  of  referring  to  questions  upon  which  we  should  like  to  have  fuller  information. 
I  fancy  it  would  be  extremely  useful  and  instructive,  and  perhaps  those  papers  might 
be  kept  as  a  record  to  be  incorporated  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

[Hear,  hear.) 


The  PRESIDENT.  Certainly ;  I  think  such  information  would  be  most  valuable. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  The  information  so  given  would  be  more  convenient  to 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  and  would  form  an  important  and  most 
interesting  part  of  the  record  of  its  proceedings. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  the  members  of  The  Conference  would  be  kind  enough  to 
furnish  the  information,  I  will  take  care  that  it  is  printed  and  appears  upon  the  records 
of  the  Conference. 


Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  am  ready  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  Conference  a  Appendix 
complete  account  of  the  expenditure  of  New  Zealand,  Imperial  as  well  as  Colonial. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  If  I  am  permitted  to  have  it,  it  would  be  most  valuable  to  have 
that  information  at  the  War  Office. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  think  we  shall  all  be  very  pleased  to  supply  such  information. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Is  it  suggested  that  it  should  be  in  the  form  of 
a  statement  like  that  which  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  was  good  enough  to  make  to-day, 
because  it  would  of  course  take  a  considerable  time  to  write  a  paper  of  that  kind  i 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  afraid  that  must  be  left  to  the  different  Delegates  to  decide. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  If  special  queries  are  given  us  which  we  could  all  answer, 
it  would  be  easy  enough  to  tabulate  the  answers. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  inquiries  of  which  I  spoke  have  gone  out  to  the  Colonies, 
but  the  information  in  answer  to  them  has,  unfortunately,  not  yet  come  back  from  all 
the  Australian  Colonies. 
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Sir  AETHUB  BLYTH.  I  understand  that  our  reply  lias  come  back  * 

Mr.  DODDS.  As  I  understand,  what  is  wanted  are  the  facts.  You  do  not  want 
our  opinions. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Speaking  for  myself  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  weT desire  to  have  as  lull 
a  statement  as  the  Delegates  are  able  to  give  us  of  the  resources  of  each  Colony  in  every 

particular. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  May  I  ask  whether  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  this  matter  on  another  occasion  by  means  of  a  private  conference  or  otherwise . 

The  PRESIDENT.  Certainly ;  that  was  quite  understood. 

Mr.  FORREST.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  King  George’s  Sound,  I  should  like  to 
say  one  or  two  words,  and  to  ask  Mr.  Stanhope  whether  the  Imperial  Government  would 
be  prepared  to  supply  the  new  type  of  gun  for  King  George’s.  Sound,  which  I  find  by 
looking  at  the  papers  would  only  cost  15,404/.,  if  the  Colonies  interested  could  anange 
for  the*  remainder  of  the  work.  If  such  a  promise  could  be  made,  I  think  that  my 
colleague  and  myself  might  be  able  to  place  before  the  other  Delegates  who  are  interested 
in  the  fortification  of  this  place,  some  proposition  by  which  Western  Australia  might 
contribute  more  largely  towards  the  construction  of  the  works  and  also  more  largely 
towards  the  maintenance  of  them.  Of  course  in  placing  this  proposition  before  the 
other  Delegates,  I  cannot  go  further  than  this :  that  we  would  bring  the  matter  before 
our  Government  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  work.  I  may  say  that  the 
Government  of  Western  Australia  are  most  anxious  and  willing  to  do  all  they  can  to 
fortify  this  place ;  for  although  we  do  not  think  that  King  George’s  Sound  is  of  more 
importance  as  a  strategic  point  to  us  than  it  is  to  the  Empire,  still  we  wish  to  emulate  the 
other  Colonies,  as  far  as  our  means  will  allow,  in  doing  what  we  can  to  fortify  our  own 
territory.  My  colleague  and  myself  think  that  if  some  promise  from  the  Imperial 
Government  to  this  small  extent  (for  I  consider  15,404/.,  which  it  would  cost,  according 
to  this  estimate,  is  a  small  amount)  could  be  made,  we  should  be  able  to  go  to  our 
Government  with  a  proposition  by  which  we  should  propose  that  W  estern  Australia 
should,  if  necessary,  take  over  a  larger  share  of  the  expense  of  the  construction  and  also 
of  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  fortifications.  As  I  have  already  said,  we .  are 
not  in  a  position  to  bind  our  Government,  but  still  we  know  pretty  well  what  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  the  Colony  on  this  subject  are,  and  that  they  are  most  anxious,  not  only 
for  their  own  sake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  Empire,  that  this  important  point  in  the 
Colony  should  be  sufficiently  fortified  and  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  hostile 
cruizer  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  After  the  public-spirited  manner  in  which  Mr.  Forrest  has  come 
forward  I  may  say  that  I,  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office,  shall  of  course  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  consider  the  suggestion  which  he  has  made.  I  cannot  go  further  than  that  at 
present.  In  fact  I  have  not  the  power  to  bind  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  matter, 
but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  consider  the  suggestion. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  There  is  one  suggestion  which  I  should,  like  to  make 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  is,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  Colonies  who  maintain  a  somewhat  different  military  system,  that  there 
should  be  a  periodical  inspection  by  a  General  Officer ;  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
other  Colonies  would  agree  with  me  in  that  proposal.  In  the  case  of  our  ships  of  war 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  periodically  inspected  by  the  Admiral  on  the  station, 
and  I  think  a  good  deal  of  advantage  might  be  obtained  if  there  were  a  periodical  inspection 
of  our  military  forces  by  the  same  Officer  in  the  different  Colonies. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  may  say  that  we  have  a  general  inspection, 
besides  a  number  of  local  inspections  by  officers  of  inferior  ranks.  There  is  one  inspection 
by  the  Major-General  commanding  there,  an  Officer  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  he 
sees  all  the  troops. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  In  the  Australian  Colonies  there  are  several  different 

*  Not  published. 
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military  systems.  Each  Colony  lias  its  own  law  ;  there  is  not  much  uniformity,  and  I 
daresay  there  may  be  defects,  and  indeed  probably  there  would  be  different  defects  in 
each  Colony.  I  think  we  should  certainly  gain  by  having  the  advice  of  some  competent 
Officer  periodically,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  might  be  easily  enough  arranged  to  have  an 
Officer  who  could  inspect  the  forces  of  all  the  Colonies  periodically. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion.  I  will  make  a  note  of  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  question  was  very  fully  gone  into  by  the  Royal  Commission, 
and  they  reported  very  fully  upon  that  point :  in  the  first  place  as  to  whether  there  could 
be  any  greater  harmony  effected  between  the  different  volunteer  Militia  forces  in  the 
different  Colonies ;  secondly,  whether  there  could  be  any  central  place  selected  for  a 
periodical  inspection ;  and  thirdly,  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  forces  being  inspected  by 
an  Officer  of  high  standing,  and  whether  such  an  Officer  should  not  be  kept  in  Australia 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  for  the  service  of  all  the  Colonial  Governments.  I  may  say, 
with  respect  to  an  observation  which  fell  from  Mr.  Service  yesterday,  that  I  have  written 
to  Lord  Carnarvon  to  suggest  that  a  large  part  of  this  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
might  now  be  made  public. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  may  point  out,  with  regard  to  this  very  question  of 
the  advisability  of  a  periodical  inspection,  that  a  Commission  sat  in  Sydney  a  short  time 
ago,  consisting  of  the  Commandants  of  the  local  forces  of  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
and  New  South  Wales,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  coming  to  this  very  important 
recommendation  to  the  Government :  “  The  Committee  are  unanimous  in  recommending 
the  appointment  of  an  Imperial  Officer  as  Inspecting  Officer  of  the  Australian  local  forces 
and  military  adviser  to  the  several  Governments  ;  this  appointment  to  be  held  for  from  three 
to  five  years,  subject  to  renewal.  The  duties  of  this  Officer  should  be  to  conduct  periodical 
inspections  of  the  local  forces  and  the  military  defences  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  and  to  advise  the  Government  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  local  defences.  In  time  of  peace  this  Officer  would  not  exercise  any 
executive  command,  but  in  time  of  war,  should  there  be  combined  or  federal  arrangement 
for  defence,  he  would  assume  supreme  direction.”  (Hear,  hear.)  “The  Committee  in 
making  this  recommendation  desire  not  to  lessen  their  authority  or  responsibility,  but 
rather  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  local  Commandants.”  This  Commission,  consisting 
of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  forces  for  nearly  all  the  leading  Colonies,  having  been 
unanimous  in  making  such  a  suggestion  as  this,  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  the  Colonies  in  agreeing  to  some  arrangement  in  which  they  might  be  carried 
into  effect  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  I  believe  there  is  absolute  unanimity  upon  that  point ;  it 
is  a  matter  which  has  been  considered  in  the  Colonies  for  some  time ;  and  we  all  feel  that 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  have  a  periodical  inspection  by  an  Officer  in 
a  high  position,  as  we  now  have  an  inspection  of  our  Navy  by  the  Admiral.  The 
recommendation  I  think  is  a  good  one,  and  if  we  could  be  informed  before  this  Conference 
separates  whether  or  not  the  Imperial  Government  would  entertain  the  idea  of  lending 
us  an  Officer  for  the  purpose,  I  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect.  Everyone  I  think 
will  admit  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  our  arrangements  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
alike,  and  that  our  organization  should  be  the  same.  Such  an  Officer  as  is  proposed  would 
be  able  probably  to  point  out  the  defects  in  the  different  forces  and  bring  us  together. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  an  assimilation  of  our  legislation  as  well  as  of  our 
organization,  so  that  we  should  all  be  organized  on  precisely  the  same  system,  and  be  able 
to  assist  one  another  in  time  of  need.  We  have  hitherto  been  going  on  in  a  very 
independent  way,  each  Colony  looking  after  its  own  force  alone ;  but  I  think  we  must  all 
feel  that  we  have  not  only  to  look  to  ourselves,  but  to  look  to  our  neighbours.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  New  South  Wales  was  attacked,  Victoria  would  very  soon  be  there  to  help 
her  with  5,000  men,  and  we  should  expect  the  same  assistance  from  her.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Therefore  our  military  organization  should  be  as  complete  as  possible,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  think  the  inspection  by  an  Imperial  Officer  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
us  all  together,  and  of  enabling  us  to  remedy  the  weak  points  in  the  system  of  each 
Colony. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  should  like  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  expression 
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which  Sir  James  Lorimer  has  used,  that  the  Imperial  Government  might  lend  an  Officer 
that  there  is  no  Officer  lent  to  us.  He  is  paid  by  us,  although  he  is  an  Officer  in  Her 
Majesty’s  army  of  high  rank. 


Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  When  Sir  James  Lorimer  spoke  of  lending  an  Officer, 
he  did  not  mean,  I  take  it,  that  he  would  not  be  paid.  He  would  no  doubt  be  paid  b} 

the  Colonies. 


Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that  I  entirely  concur  in  the  views  expressed  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  united  military 

organization. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  believe  that  in  none  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
excepting  perhaps  in  Queensland  (and  Queensland  is  only  an  exception  to  a  certain 
extent),  can  the  members  of  the  Defence  or  Militia  force  be  removed  out  of  their  own 
Colony  It  must  be  done  by  special  legislation  in  each  case.  In  Queensland  they  may 
be  removed  out  of  the  Colony  in  time  of  war  or  invasion,  but  not  m  time  of  peace. 


Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  That  difficulty  has  been  got  over  in  Canada. 
There  was  such  a  law  in  Canada  when  we  were  all  separate  Colonies,  but  when  we 
became  a  united  country  the  power  was  given  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  which  mac  e 
the  Militia  law  general,  which  affects  equally  everybody  in  the  Dominion.  I  hat,  1  tlnnk, 
is  the  way  the  difficulty  might  be  met. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  power  to  legislate  to  take  the  troops  out  of 
our  own  Colony  was  only  given  about  two  or  three  years  ago  by  the  Impel  la 

Government. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  entirely  a  matter  for  Colonial  legislation. 

Mr  ROBINSON.  I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  effect  is  likely  to  be  given 
to  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Patrick  Jennings  that  the  Representative  of  each  Colony  should 
have  a  statement  made  setting  forth  generally  the  facts  as  regards  his  own  particulai 
Colony?  Of  course,  I  have  more  immediately  in  my  mind  the  circumstances  of  my  own 
Colony  of  Natal,  which  has  scarcely  any  counterpart  in  the  experience  of  other  Colonies, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  not  only  spent  our  money  freely,  but  we  have  on  several  occasions 
shed  our  blood  freely  in  the  defence  of  our  country  and  of  the  Empire,  and  as  the 
circumstances  of  that  Colony  are  almost  unique,  I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  before 
the  Conference  ends  of  stating  the  facts  as  regards  that  Colony.  It  would,  I  am  sure, 
be  most  interesting  to  the  members  of  this  Conference  to  hear  categorically  what  has  been 
done  in  every  Colony  with  regard  to  this  question  of  defence.  Most  of  us  have 
travelled  great  distances  in  order  to  attend  this  Conference,  and  this  question  of  defence 
is  one  which  most  of  the  Colonies  put  prominently  forward ;  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
carry  away  with  us  from  this  Conference  information,  not  merely  as  to  what  has  happened 
in  our  own  cases,  but  as  to  what  has  been  done  in  all  the  Colonies  with  regard  to  this 
defence  question. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  bring  the  facts  as  regards  Natal 
before  the  Conference  now  ? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  should  like  to  hear  the 'Colonies  take  part  in  their  usual  order. 
I  may  say  that  I  have  partly  anticipated  the  suggestions  which  Sir  Patrick  Jennings  has 
made,  as  I  have  put  in  a  printed  .statement  setting  forth  as  briefly  as  I  can  the  facts  as 

regards  Natal. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  has  not  been  presented  to  the  Conference, 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  believe  not,  but  it  is  printed*. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  The  statements  should  be  as  far  as  possible  identical 

*  Not  published. 
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in  order  that  we  may  compare  the  state  of  facts  in  the  different  Colonies.  Perhaps  with 
that  object  a  set  of  questions  might  be  supplied  to  us. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  afraid  that  the  questions  which  were  sent  out  to  the 
Colonies  would  be  too  numerous  and  too  complicated  ;  I  should  hardly  think  that  the 
Delegates  would  be  able  to  answer  them  in  full ;  but  it  it  were  thought  desirable  I  could 
furnish  to  each  Delegate  a  copy  of  the  questions  which  were  sent  out,  to  serve  as  some 
kind  of  guide  as  to  the  information  which  he  would  supply. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  I  do  not  think  you  waut  to  have  a  return,  for  instance,  of 
the  fuses  that  are  in  store — this  paper  goes  as  far  as  that.  The  money  expended  on  the 
fortifications,  the  number  of  men  enrolled  since  the  removal  of  the  troops,  and  the 
existing  number,  will  be  enough. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  had  better  perhaps  talk  it  over,  and  see  if  we  can  get  a  few 
leading  questions  together. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  whether  Mr.  Stanhope  has  taken  a  See  p.  862, 
note  about  the  Inspecting  Officer,  because  nothing  has  been  done  on  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  I  have  taken  a  special  note  of  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  have  had  a  note  from  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  is  going  to  look  Appendix, 
through  the  Report,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  considerable  part  of  the  Report  of JNo-  76’ 
the  Royal  Commission. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  think 
that  the  information  given  by  Sir  Patrick  Jennings  and  others  might  very  conveniently 
be  in  the  same  shape  as  the  pamphlet  which  I  have  distributed.  It  wTas  got  together  in 
compliance  with  the  circular  which  Mr.  Stanhope  sent  out  to  the  various  Colonies,  asking 
for  information  as  to  the  state  of  preparation  that  each  Colony  was  in.  This  pamphlet 
shows  very  minutely  the  exact  state  of  preparation  that  this  particular  Colony  was  in. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Officers  prepare  a  few  heads,  then  of  course  any 
additional  information  that  any  Delegate  can  give  under  any  one  of  those  heads  will  be 
all  the  more  valuable.  If  the  information  is  given  under  those  heads  the  general  tenor 
of  the  answers  will  be  uniform. 

Mr.  BURT.  I  ask  your  permission,  Sir,  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  Conference 
for  a  moment  or  two,  with  a  view  of  placing  before  the  members  a  few  figures  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  fortifications  of  King  George’s  Sound.  I  understood  Mr. 

Forrest  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Stanhope  whether,  in  the  event  of  arrangements  being 
made  with  the  other  Colonies  of  Australasia  with  regard  to  the  erection  of  the  forts  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  armament,  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  prepared  to  grant 
for  King  George’s  Sound  the  improved  type  of  gun.  It  will  be  found  that  the  figure 
which  Mr.  Forrest  gave  of  15,404/.,  taking  the  figures  now  before  us,  correctly  represents 
the  exact  cost  which  it  would  entail  upon  the  Imperial  Government  to  provide  the  6-inch 
guns  in  lieu  of  the  8-inch  guns.  Substituting  the  cost  of  the  6-inch  guns  for  that  of  the 
8-inch  guns, — taking  in  fact  8-inch  guns  out  of  the  estimate,  and  leaving  the  other 
portion  of  the  armament  which  consists  of  40-pounders  and  9-pounders,  including 
also  submarine  mines,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  will  be  15,404/.  Then  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the  works  at  King  George’s  Sound  is  set  down  at  12,700/. 

I  think  the  War  Office  will  readily  see  how  greatly  they  could  assist  by  granting 
this  new  type  of  gun  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  this  question  between  the 
Australian  Colonies  themselves  when  we  hold  out  a  hope  of  being  able  to  induce 
the  Government  of  Western  Australia,  out  of  that  12,700/.  which  the  Colony  would 
have  to  bear  themselves  for  the  construction  of  forts,  to  contribute  a  sum  of  5,000/., 
leaving  7,700/.  for  division  amongst  the  rest  of  the  Colonies  of  Australia.  Then 
there  would  be  the  question  of  the  annual  maintenance ;  and  I  would  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  the  garrison  to  be  maintained,  as  stated  in 
this  paper  before  us,  would  consist  of  30,  25  artillery  and  5  submarine  miners.  There 
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would  be  a  very  small  garrison  in  time  of  peace.  We  have  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
that  garrison  per  annum,  but  I  should  put  it  down  at  about  200/.  per  man,  that  is  to 
say,  6,000/.  for  the  maintenance  of  these  30  men.  If  Western  Australia  came  forward 
and  said  that  she  would  bear  one-fourtli  of  that  expense  of  armament,  the  other  three- 
fourths  being  borne  by  the  other  three  Colonies,  it  will  be  seen  that  most  probably  the 
Colonies  of  Australasia  would  readily  arrive  at  some  solution  of  this  question.  But  it 
seems  to  me  to  hang  upon  this  :  Will  the  War  Office  grant  us  the  new  type  of  gun 
instead  of  the  old  type  P  If  that  point  could  be  settled,  I  think  that  the  settlement  of 
the  further  points  of  the  question  might  readily  be  arrived  at.  I  may  say  that  Western 
Australia  does  not  like  the  position  that  she  is  placed  in,  when  she  looks  round  and  sees 
her  neighbours,  Victoria,  New  South  AVales,  South  Australia,  and  the  other  Colonies 
going  to  this  great  expense,  that  they  have  been  put  to  in  providing  their  land  defence. 
We  desire  as  much  as  possible  to  take  the  burden  of  our  land  defence  upon  ourselves 
(hear,  hear) ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  say  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Colony  would 
readily  vote  the  sum  of  5,000/.,  instead  of  paying  279/.  towards  the  12,700/.  which  is 
the  estimate  for  the  works  ;  and  instead  of  paying  the  proportion  of  the  maintenance 
calculated  upon  the  population,  which  would  only  give  100/.  or  150/.,  we  say  at  once 
that  we  would  take  one-fourth  of  that  expenditure  upon  ourselves.  As  I  stated  yesterday, 
we  trust  that  in  a  very  few  years  we  shall  be  able  to  relieve  everybody  but  ourselves  of 
all  the  cost  of  maintenance.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  In  the  case  of  the  Cape  we  have  a  first  line  of  defence,  not  a  very 
strong  line,  a  very  thin  line,  consisting  of  802  Mounted  Riflemen  and  706  Cape  Mounted 
ArmS  Police.  We  have,  secondly,  of  trained  Volunteers,  4,000  men.  Then  we  have  a 
second  line  of  defence,  consisting  of  all  the  manhood  of  the  country ;  all  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  50  are  enrolled  in  that  force,  and  those  amount  to  about  60,000  men. 
They  are  not  regularly  trained,  but  they  are  most  of  them  armed,  and  they  are  men 
generally  who  can  ride  and  shoot  and  do  very  effective  service.  They  have  been  three 
or  four  times  on  active  service  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  they  have  generally  given  a 
rrood  account  of  themselves.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  Yeomanry  Acts,  which  are  not 
at  present  in  operation.  Under  those  Acts  three  or  four  regiments  could  be  thoroughly 
and  properly  trained,  but  they  are  not  trained  at  present.  We  have  spent  now  annually 
about  250,000/.  on  our  own  War  Department,  but  unfortunately  we  have  had  to  spend, 
in  addition  to  the  250,000/.,  since  1878,  about  5,000,000/.  on  war.  One  million  of  that 
was  paid  out  of  current  revenue,  but  4,000,000  was  raised  from  loans  at  5  per  cent.,  so 
that  in  addition  to  the  250,000/.  for  the  War  Department  we  have  to  pay  annually 
200,000/.  in  the  shape  of  interest,  which  makes  450,000/.  per  annum. 

For  the  fortification  of  Table  Bay  and  Simon’s  Bay  we  have  not  done  very  much, 
but  we  have  rendered  some  assistance  to  the  Imperial  Government.  Some  forts  have 
recently  been  constructed  on  the  shores  of  Table  Bay,  to  which  we  have  rendered  some 
assistance,  both  in  money  and  in  material,  making  use  of  convict  labour  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  What  further  we  are  prepared  to  do  in  that  respect  will  form  a 
subject  for  discussion  when  we  meet  in  sections  on  some  future  day. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  should  like  to  correct  a  possible  misapprehension. 
When  I  spoke  just  now  I  used  the  term  Thursday  Island.  Gentlemen  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  place  may  have  thought  that  I  was  speaking  of  the  particular  island 
which  bears  that  name.  I  was  using  it  as  a  generic  term  to  signify  the  locality,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  used  there. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Our  Colony  is  much  smaller  and  not  nearly  so  wealthy  as  the 
Cape,  but  our  military  expenditure  amounts  to  about  74,000/.  per  annum.  We  maintain 
a  Mounted  Police  Force  of  300  men,  and  our  Volunteer  Service  numbers  about  1,200  men. 
If  we  were  to  calculate  our  expenditure  in  the  same  way  that  our  Australian  friends  have 
calculated  theirs,  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  the  Colony  of  Natal  has  during  the  last 
twenty  years  spent,  in  connection  with  its  defences,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  a  million 
and  a-lialf,  which  I  venture  to  submit,  considering  the  size  of  the  Colony,  is  not  an 
inconsiderable  expenditure. 

The  two  points  which  I  wished  to  bring  very  specially  under  the  notice  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  were  these 1 One  I  have  already  alruded  to, 
that  is  the  fact  that  the  South  Atlantic  Cable  lands  in  Natal.  The  second  point  is  that 
the  port  of  Durban,  which,  as  I  said  just  now,  is  absolutely  defenceless  at  this  moment, 
is  nevertheless  connected  by  a  line  of  railway  with  a  coal  field  of  vast  extent  at  Newcastle, 
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a  coal  field  which  supplies  some  ol  the  coal  that  is  already  used  on  our  railway,  and  also 
on  our  steam-tugs,  and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  according  to  the  opinions 
and  observations  of  experts,  will  prove  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to  the  Colony,  and 
ol  immense  advantage  to  the  Empire.  I  think  the  fact  of  the  defencelessness  of  such  a 
point  as  Durban,  seeing  that  it  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  possessions  of  the  French  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  and  that  it  is  also  the  nearest  point  to  where  the  cable  lands,  presents 
considerations  which  are  worthy  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  If  these 
coal  fields  were  developed  as  they  will  be,  we  need  not  look  for  a  supply  of  coal  at  Cape 
down  or  Simons  Bay  to  other  than  local  resources;  and  therefore  any  risk  of  the  coal 
supply  being  interrupted  in  case  of  war  may  be  practically  considered  at  an  end  whenever 
these  coal  fields  are  immediately  connected  by  rail  with  the  port.  At  the  present 
moment  it  is  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  at  the  outside  which  alone  separates  the  port  by 
railway  communication  from  these  coal  fields. 


Mr.  STANHOPE.  I  will  take  a  note  of  both  those  points.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  might  also  say  how  much  pleased  we  have  been  to  learn  that  your  Government  has 
undertaken  to  provide  6-inch  breech-loading  guns  at  its  own  expense,  whilst  we  are 
finding  field  guns. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  It  is  more  than  a  year  since  we  enrolled  a  very  efficient  force  of 
Eaval  Volunteers,  whom  we  propose  to  devote  to  manning  whatever  batteries  or  other 
defensive  works  may  be  erected  there. 

The  PRESH3ENT.  There  are  one  or  two  gentlemen  present  who  are  not  Delegates 

or  Representatives  of  the  Colonies ;  I  might  remind  them  that  these  discussions’  are 

confidential. 


Mr.  STANHOPE.  Of  course  the  details  of  the  armaments  everyone  would  understand 
had  better  be  confidential.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 
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Monday,  April  25th,  1887. 
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Natal : — 
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1  f  Ttf  Pf5SID?Ui'  Gentlemen,  I  think  perhaps  the  best  way  to  begin  to-day  will 
be  for  the  different  Delegates  to  inform  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  through  me,  how  far 
the  scheme  of  Her  Majesty  s  Government  for  the  Naval  Defence  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies  may  be  taken  to  be  accepted  by  the  Colonial  Governments. 

Mr  DEAKIN  As  it  is  a  possible  contingency,  I  desire  to  inquire  from  you,  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  m  the  event  of  any  one  of  these  ships  which  the  Colonies  are  now  proposing 
to  contract  for.  being  lost  by  any  marine  casualty,  by  whom  that  loss  is  to  be  borne° 
ihe  point  of  view  which  the  Colony  has  taken  has  been,  first  that  the  contingency  is 
extremely  remote,  inasmuch  as  the  ships  are  in  charge  of  Imperial  officers  and  Imperial 
men  of  proved  efficiency ;  but  if  such  a  catastrophe  should  occur,  the  ships  being 
completely  under  Imperial  control,  and  no  particular  ships  being  stipulated  for  would 
the  agreement  with  the  Imperial  Government,  that  a  certain  number  of  ships  should  be 
maintained  m  the  squadron,  be  carried  out  by  the  replacement  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  at  its  own  cost  of  the  particular  ship  that  was  lost  P  In  order  that  this  improbable 

contingency  may  be  provided  for  beforehand,  I  desire  to  ask  whether  this  is  to  be 
distinctly  understood. 


.  +L°rd  GEORGE  HAMILTON .  We  thought  this  matter  over.  As  Mr.  Deakin  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  an  improbable  contingency,  but  still  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be  provided 
against.  Every  officer  who  loses  his  ship  or  runs  her  ashore  is  tried  by  Court-Martial. 
Our  first  idea  was  that,  if  any  ship  was  lost,  and  if  the  Court  of  Inquiry  or  Court-Martial 
which  ensued,  found  that  the  officer  or  officers  on  board  that  ship  were  in  any  way  to  blame 
for  the  accident,  m  that  case  the  Imperial  Government  should  bear  the  whole  cost  of 
replacing  the  vessel;  but  that  if  the  loss  was  entirely  due  to  accident,  or  to  circumstances 
which  could  not  be  foreseen,  the  loss  should  be  divided  in  some  way  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  Imperial  Government.  That  was  our  first  idea ;  but  on  thinking  the  matter  over 
a  together,  we  are  quite  ready  to  concede  that  point  ( hear ,  hear ),  because  we  make  an 
arrangement  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  exactlv 
apportion  the  share  of  the  Colonies  in  the  cost  of  replacing  this  vessel,  if  there  was  only 
a  hunted  number  of  years  of  the  period  arranged  still  to  expire.  It  would  make  a  very 
difficult  and  complicated  financial  arrangement.  Therefore  we  are  ready  to  concede  that 

point,  and  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  cost  of  replacing  any  vessel  which  in  the  interval 
might  be  lost.  {Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  We  are  very  pleased  to  hear  that  intimation. 

.jp1®  PRESIDENT.  There  was  one  other  question  which  was  submitted  to  me  bv 
Mr.  Deakm  as  a  question  that  was  likely  to  be  put,  and  that  is  rather  an  important  matter 
though  a  matter  of  detail.  The  question  was,  when  the  interest  would  have  to  beffin  to  be 

paid  upon  the  contract  money  P  Upon  that  Lord  George  Hamilton  is  prepared  tcT  make  a 
statement.  1  1 


Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  The  arrangement  is  an  arrangement  for  ten  years. 
It  was  rather  a  matter  of  detail,  which  I  thought  we  might  discuss  after  the  principle 
had  been  settled,  from  what  time  the  ten  years  is  to  commence  ;  because  if  an  arrano-ement 
is  entered  into  as  we  hope  it  will  be,  and  is  ratified  by  the  different  local  Parliaments 
e  ships  would  then  have  to  be  built,  and  we  calculate  that  they  would  take  about 
two  years  building.  Consequently,  if  the  arrangement  dates  only  from  the  period  at 
which  the  ships  are  complete,  or  in  commission,  the  period  will  not  be  ten  years,  but  eight 
years,  because  two  of  the  ten  years  will  be  exhausted  in  building  the  ships.  The  proposal 
that  we  were  going  to  make,  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  was  as  follows : — We  calculate  that 
ose  ships  can  be  built  and  ready  for  Commission,  and  commissioned  in  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  arrangement ;  that  is  to  say,  two  years  from  the  date 
at  which  the  various  Colonial  Parliaments  ratify  the  arrangement.  The  proposal  that  I 
was  going  to  make  was  that  we  would  undertake  at  once  to  invite  tenders  from  eminent 
shipbuilders  m  this  country,  and  have  the  construction  of  these  ships  pushed  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  we  could  get  them  completed  in  two  years ;  and  that 
twel\e  months  after  the  date  at  which  the  arrangement  was  ratified,  the  first  payment  on 
the  cost  of  construction  should  become  due.  But  inasmuch  as  these  vessels  would  not  by 
that  time  be  complete,,  it  would  clearly  be  unfair  to  ask  for  the  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
wliole  cost  of  construction.  We  therefore  propose  to  ask  5  per  cent,  upon  half  the  cost 

of  construction,  that  would  represent  the  value  of  the  money  which  had  been  expended _ 

and  that  the  second  year,  that  is  to  say  two  years  afterwards,  when  the  ships  were 
commissioned  and  ready,  then  for  the  first  time  the  full  payment  of  5  per  cent  should 
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be  made.  In  that  case  the  period  would  be  eleven  years.  One  year  would  elapse 
between  the  date  at  which  the  arrangement  was  ratified  and  the  first  payment ;  but  the 
period  of  ten  years  should  date  from  the  time  of  the  first  payment.  But  it  is  really  rather 
a  matter  of  detail,  which  possibly  the  Delegates  would  like  afterwards  to  discuss  and 
consider.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much  difficulty  about  coming  to  an  arrangement 
even  if  the  proposal  that  I  have  made  does  not  meet  with  unanimous  approval. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  If  the  payment  were  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  unless  it 
was  a  payment  made  in  advance,  it  would  be  for  that  year,  and  therefore  payment 
would  have  commenced  with  the  construction  of  the  vessels. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  But  then  you  only  get  eight  years’  benefit  of  the 
vessels. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Certainly,  my  understanding  was  that  the  payment  would 
commence  when  the  ships  were  ready  to  be  commissioned.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
any  special  reason  for  that  understanding,  except  that  I  understood  that  the  ships  were 
to  be  provided,  and  that  our  liability  began  when  the  ships  were  ready. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  But  would  the  arrangement  run  for  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  the  ships  being  commissioned  P 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Yes,  clearly. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it,  speaking  for  myself.  My 
understanding  was  that  when  the  ships  were  ready  to  be  commissioned,  then  our  liability 

began. 

The  PRESIDENT.  And  then  ten  years  from  that  ? 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  And  then  ten  years  from  that.  The  ships  would  not  be 
commissioned  all  at  once,  would  they  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  understand  the  proposal  to  be  that  the  first 
payment  should  be  a  proportionate  payment  P 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Yes,  that  is  my  proposal. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  There  is  one  further  question  that  I  have  to  ask,  and  that  is, 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Imperial  Government,  if  the  Colonies  were  willing 
to  allow  the  payment  to  commence  immediately,  to  give  us  a  fleet  equal  in  strength  to 
that  which  is  proposed  to  be  built,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  present 
proposal,  and  then  replacing  it  at  the  end  of  two  years  by  the  particular  squadron 
contracted  for.  It  is  a  question  for  consideration, — not  a  question  that  need  be 
answered  just  now, — whether  the  Imperial  Government  could  see  its  way,  if  the  Colonies 
desired  it,  to  place  immediately  upon  the  Australian  station  a  fleet  equal  in  strength, 
though  perhaps  different  in  character,  from  that  proposed  to  be  constructed  under  the 
sucrcrested  arrangement ;  and  then  the  payment  of  course  would  commence  at  once.  At 
the°end  of  two° years,  when  the  new  fleet  was  constructed,  the  temporary  fleet  would 
be  withdrawn.  If  the  Colonies  desired  that,  would  the  Imperial  Government  be  prepared 
to  place  such  a  fleet  on  the  station  ? 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
do  that  at  present,  because  the  number  of  fast  vessels  that  we  shall  have  completed  at 
the  commencement  of  this  period  would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  this  to  be  done 
without  seriously  interfering  with  other  important  interests ;  and  thei  efore,  taking  into 
consideration  our  requirements  with  regard  to  the  relief  of  foreign  stations,  we  could 
not  possibly  undertake  to  do  what  is  suggested. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  thought  the  question  had  better  be  raised,  so  that  it  could  be 
answered. 
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Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON.  Sir  John  Downer  stated  that  he  believed,  and  as 
I  understood  the  rest  of  the  Eepresentatives  believed,  that  the  period  of  ten  years  was  to 
commence  from  the  date  of  the  commissioning  of  these  ships.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNED,  Yes,  and  that  the  interest  runs  from  that  time. 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON.  That  would  give  a  clear  ten  years’  use.  I  did  not 
know  that  that  was  the  view  of  the  Eepresentatives.  I  think  it  is  the  simplest 
arrangement,  and  it  is  one  that  would  quite  meet  our  views. 

Mr.  FOEEEST.  There  would  be  no  interest  then  for  three  years  P 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON.  No,  the  payments  would  commence  as  soon  as  the 
ships  were  in  commission. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNEE.  In  two  years. 

Sir  AETHUE  BLYTH.  The  payment  would  commence  in  two  years. 

Admiral  Sir  AETHUE  HOOD.  When  the  ships  are  commissioned  and  manned,  we 
hand  them  over  to  you,  and  then  you  commence  the  payments  at  once. 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON.  I  think  that  would  be  much  the  simplest  way,  and 
it  would  cause  no  doubt  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  ten  years  commence. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNEE.  It  would  prevent  a  difficult  question  arising  about  the 

proportion. 

Mr.  BUET.  May  I  ask  of  what  class  of  vessel  is  this  fleet  to  be  composed  ? 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON.  As  to  the  exact  type  of  vessel,  Sir  Arthur  Hood  has 
gone  very  carefully  into  that  matter,  and  he  believes  the  vessels  that  would  best  perform 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  floating  trade  of  Australasia  would  be  vessels  of  the  “  Archer  ” 
type  somewhat  improved.  But  it  is  a  difficult  thing,  when  there  are  so  many  gentlemen 
present,  to  discuss  the  different  types  of  ships  that  might  be  available  ;  and  I  was  going 
to  suggest  that  if  gentlemen  would  like  to  see  the  class  of  vessel  proposed,  and  discuss  the 
details  connected  with  it,  we  should  be  glad  to  do  so  at  the  Admiralty.  The  proposition 
is  that  an  expenditure  of  about  600,000/.  should  be  embarked  in.  Whatever  type  of 
vessel  is  ultimately  adopted  does  not  affect  the  principle  that  we  are  now  discussing, 
viz.,  the  method  of  payment.  [Hear,  hear.) 

The  PEESIDENT.  I  think  that  now,  gentlemen,  it  would  be  well  that  we  should  be 
informed  whether  the  different  Colonial  Governments  are  prepared — as  I  say,  subject  to 
the  sanction  of  their  own  Parliaments — to  assent  to  the  scheme  as  now  decided  upon. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GEIFFITH.  Before  that  is  done,  perhaps  it  would  be  convenient 
that  I  should  say  something  as  to  what  took  place  after  you,  Sir,  and  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  and  the  shorthand  writers,  had  left  the  Conference  room  the  other  day.  In 
discussing  the  matter  amongst  ourselves,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  basis 
of  population  was  the  best  mode  of  arriving  at  the  proportion  of  the  contributions  of 
the  different  Colonies,  and  although  it  would  of  course  be  immaterial  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  upon  what  basis  the  contributions  of  the  different  Colonies  were  apportioned, 
still  it  was  important  as  affecting  the  acceptance  of  the  scheme  by  the  Colonies. 
After  discussion  it  was  proposed,  and  there  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion,  that 
the  proportion  of  the  contributions  should  be  left  to  be  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  or  of  some  other  agreed  authority,  and  that  the  proportions  should 
be  assessed  with  due  regard  to  the  population,  the  trade,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  different 
Colonies. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNEE.  “Shipping”  was  the  word  we  used. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GEIFFITH.  The  proportion  of  trade  and  shipping.  We  used  the 
word  “  tonnage.” 
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Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  “  Tonnage,”  I  think,  was  the  word  used. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  “  Proportion  of  population,  trade,  and  tonnage  ”  was 
the  note  I  made  at  the  time.  In  the  communications  that  we  made  to  our  Governments 
we  intimated  that  that  basis  of  contribution,  or  of  apportionment  rather,  had  been 
suggested,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  that  basis,  I  think,  that  the  answers  will  be  mven 
to-day  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Colonies. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Of  course,  so  far  as  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  concerned, 
we  are  prepared  to  take  the  money  from  whatever  source  it  comes,  but  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  we  shall  be  too  glad  to  meet  the  views  of  the  different  Colonial 
Governments,  and  appoint  as  Arbitrator  such  person  as  the  Colonial  Governments  may 
desue,  whether  the  1  resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  head  of  any  other  Department, 
or  any  other  person,  in  fact. 

Sii  SALE  SAMUEL.  It  is  right  to  say  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  apportionment  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales ;  that  is  to  say,  New  South  Wales 
did  not  come  into  that  proposal  as  to  the  apportionment. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  how  about  the  arbitration  P 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  As  to  the  arbitration  we  have  not  received  a  reply,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  definite  statement  about  it. 

The  I  RESIDENT.  I  do  not  know  that  any  good  will  be  gained  by  arguing  that 
further  now,  it  being  purely  a  matter  amongst  yourselves.  All  I  can  say  is^  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  are  very  desirous  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Colonial  Governments, 
and  would  appoint  any  Arbitrator  they  wish. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  assist  us  by  asking  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  fix  upon  the  proportions. 

The  PRESIDENT.  When  it  is  finally  decided,  certainly. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  may  say  that  the  original  computation  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  population  alone.  As  you  say,  of  course,  this  is  not  a  question  which 
concerns  the  Imperial  Government,  but  rather  a  question  of  the  apportionment  of  the 
contribution  between  the  Colonial  Governments. 

The  question  was  raised  here  whether  some  other  serious  considerations  ought  not 
to  be  taken  into  account,  such  as  the  trade  of  the  Colony,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping 
We  have  communicated  with  the  head  of  our  Government  upon  that  subject,  and  have 
not  yet  received  a  reply.  But  with  regard  to  the  main  question,  I  may  state  that  we 
have  been  communicating  with  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  and 
we  have  to  await  another  telegram ;  and  I  may  account  in  some  degree  for  the  delay  in 
the  following  way  : — I  hold  in  my  hand  a  circular  letter  of  the  25th  of  November  last, 
signed  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  in  that  letter  military  defence  alone  is  spoken  of.  The 
words  “naval  defence”  do  not  occur  at  all  in  that  letter.  I  presume  that  it  is  pretty 
well  accepted  all  round  that  the  military  defence  of  the  Empire  includes  the  naval 
defence  of  the  Empire  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  word  “  naval  ”  does  not  at  all  occur  in 
the  letter. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Do  the  words  “  military  defence  ”  occur  P 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Yes,  in  the  third  paragraph :  “  In  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  the  question  which  is  at  once  urgent  and  capable  of  useful 
consideration  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  organization  for  military  defence.”  It  then 
speaks  of  the  patriotic  action  of  the  Colonies  in  sending  troops  to  the  Soudan ;  and 
I  have  followed  it  through,  and  I  find  that  the  word  “  naval  ”  does  not  occur  at  all. 
Now  I  may  say  that  the  impression  produced  among  certain  officials  in  Sydney  was  that 
the  naval  defence  scheme,  which  had  been  before  the  Colonies  for  nearly  a  year 
previously,  and  was  submitted  by  Admiral  Tryon,  would  perhaps  be  dealt  with,  not  by 
the  Conference,  but  in  a  different  way.  The  Admiral  certainly  gave  it  to  me  as  his  idea 
that  the  question  of  naval  defence  would  not  come  before  the  Conference.  The  head  of 
the  Government  seems  to  have  read  the  circular  in  the  same  way,  and  points  out  that 
there  is  not  one  word  about  naval  defence  in  the  circular  of  Mr.  Stanhope.  It  therefore 
became  our  duty,  when  we  received  the  reply  which  pointed  out  this  peculiarity,  to 
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further  delay  the  matter  until  it  was  explained  more  fully  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  in  a 
telegram  received  in  answer  to  one  that  was  sent  embodying  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  and  asking  for  the  approval  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government,  said  : — 
“  The  dispatch  is  silent  respecting  the  naval  branch  of  defence  as  distinguished  from  the 
general  question.  This  Colony  is  represented  on  the  basis  of  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  Mr.  Stanhope’s  dispatch.  We  shall  be  anxious  to  act  in  consultation  with  the  other 
Australian  Colonies  with  a  view  to  secure  united  concurrence  in  any  scheme  of  naval 
defence  which  has  been  maturely  considered  by  the  Imperial  Conference,  but  we  desire 
to  express  the  opinion  that  any  such  agreement,  to  be  of  a  lasting  character,  must  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  respective  Australian  Parliaments.”  That,  of  course,  is  a  general 
approval  of  the  scheme;  but  I  simply  desire  to  explain  to  the  Conference,  and  to  you, 
Sir,  that  this  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  question  of  naval  defence  did  exist  in 
Sydney,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  Government,  but  on  the  part  of 
the  Admiral  on  the  station ;  and  therefore  our  first  telegrams  were  not  clear.  Having 
received  this  reply  we  have  now  sent  another  telegram ;  and  to  that  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  the 
Agent-General,  is  expecting  a  reply  to-day  of  a  more  definite  character  ;  but  I  think  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  have  given  a  general  concurrence, 
and  will,  I  imagine,  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  other  Colonies.  We  are  informed  by 
statements  that  have  been  made  public  that  the  Governments  of  Victoria,  Queensland, 
New  Zealand,  South  Australia,  and  others  have  announced  their  acceptance  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Imperial  Government  for  naval  defence,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their 
Parliaments.  At  this  stage  I  can  say  no  more  with  regard  to  what  will  be  the  nature  of 
the  telegram  that  we  shall  receive  in  reply,  except  that  it  will  be  evident  that  the  general 
tenor  of  this  telegram  is  to  take  united  action  with -all  the  other  Colonies.  {Hear,  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  What  is  the  date  of  your  telegram  P 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  The  date  of  our  first  telegram  to  Sydney  was  the  18th 
of  April.  The  reply  from  which  I  quoted  was  received  on  the  21st  of  April.  The 
telegram  in  reply  to  that  was  sent  last  Saturday.  There  is  another  intermediate  one. 

The  PRESIDENT.  What  was  the  date  of  your  last  telegram  P 
Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  That  would  be  on  Saturday,  the  23rd. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  received  a  telegram  dated  the  24th  from  Lord  Carrington,  in 
these  words : — “  Cabinet  Ministers  do  not  feel  justified  in  committing  this  Colony  to 
approval  and  compliance  with  suggestion,  but  anxious  to  act  in  concert  with  other 
Australian  Colonies,  and  will  submit  proposals  for  sanction  at  meeting  of  Parliament 
as  soon  as  practicable.”  That  appears  to  me,  with  great  deference,  to  be  all  that  the 
other  Colonies  do.  It  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  ready  an  assent ;  but  all  the  Colonial 
Governments  are  obliged  to  say  that  they  will  submit  the  proposals  for  sanction  at  the 
meeting  of  their  Parliaments.  If  they  propose  them  for  sanction,  that  means  that  they 
themselves  are  prepared,  as  I  understand,  to  assent  to  this  scheme,  as  Ministers. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  We  understand  it  in  the  same  way,  but  we  are  awaiting  a 
reply,  which  is  expected  to-day,  to  the  same  effect  as  Lord  Carrington’s  telegram. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Lord  Carrington’s  telegram  begins — “  Cabinet  Ministers  do  not 
feel  justified  in  committing  this  Colony  to  approval  and  compliance  with  suggestion,  but 
anxious  to  act  in  concert  with  other  Australian  Colonies,  and  will  submit  proposals  for 
sanction  at  meeting  of  Parliament  as  soon  as  practicable.”  That  means  to  say  that  he 
has  seen  his  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  that  this  is  the  result  of  his  conference  with  them. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  receive  a  reply  of  a 
similar  nature  to-day.  But  Lord  Carrington’s  telegram  is  a  day  later  than  our  last 
telegram.  It  w’as  sent  on  Saturday.  I  wished  to  explain  to  you  the  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDENT.  May  I  explain  that,  as  I  understand,  the  reason  why  in  Mr. 
Stanhope’s  Circular  no  mention  was  made  of  naval  defence  was  because  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  Australasian  Squadron  originated  from  the  Admiralty  as  far  back  as  June, 
1885,  and  the  amended  scheme  was  proposed,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  September,  1885. 
Mr.  Stanhope  not  unnaturally  assumed  that  the  scheme  which  was  actually  under 
consideration  would  certainly  be  considered  at  the  Conference  when  all  the  Australian 
Delegates  met  together  here. 
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Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  think  it  was  generally  so  understood,  but  I  simply 
wished  to  explain  to  you  an  apparent  reason  for  delay  or  hesitation  ori  the  part  of  the 
Ministry  there,  owing  to  a  misapprehension  with  regard  to  whether  naval  defence  should 
come  before  the  Conference,  or  be  settled  outside  of  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  May  I  ask  the  Delegates  from  each  Colony  to  state  whether 
their  Governments  are  prepared  to  assent  to  the  proposals  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to 
submit  them  to  their  Parliaments  in  due  course  P  Perhaps  Sir  Francis  Bell  will  do  so 
first  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  We  sent  on  the  18th  of  April  this  telegram  to  the  New 
Zealand  Government : — “  The  final  proposals  of  the  Imperial  Government  have  been 
announced  to  day.  Firstly — Her  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  waive  charging  the  Colonies 
the  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  new  ships.  Secondly — They 
assume  the  liability  of  the  extra  cost  of  war  footing,  and  only  ask  the  Colonies  to  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  peace  footing.  Thirdly — The  total  contribution  therefore  asked  for 
from  the  Colonies  is  120,000/.  (in  round  numbers),  being  30,000/.  for  the  five  per  cent,  on 
cost  of  construction,  and  90,000/.  for  the  cost  of  annual  maintenance.  Thus  the  Colonies’ 
liability  is  definite  and  final  instead  of  fluctuating  according  to  peace  or  war.  Fourthly — 
The  fleet  remains  one  undivided  entity,  but  the  exceptional  position  of  New  Zealand  is 
recognised  and  your  two  ships  are  granted.  They  will  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand 
waters  and  only  removed  therefrom  in  the  case  of  emergency.  Victoria,  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  and  Tasmania  supported  us  in  generous  language.  Fifthly — The  Delegates 
replied  to  the  Secretary  of  State  promising  to  telegraph  these  proposals  immediately  to 
their  Governments,  and  ask  for  instructions.  Sixthly — A  proposal  was  made  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  be  requested  to  arbitrate  upon  the  question  of  apportionment  between  the 
Colonies  upon  the  basis  of  population,  trade,  and  shipping  combined.  Seventhly — Her 
Majesty’s  Government  declare  that  they  cannot  go  any  further  than  these  proposals.  The 
Conference  resumes  the  question  of  defence  on  Monday  next.”  To  that  we  received  on 
the  22nd  the  following  answer  from  the  New  Zealand  Government : — “  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  Parliament  we  agree  to  the  proposals,  provided  that  the  two  vessels  are 
stationed  here,  and  that  all  the  Colonies  including  Fiji  and  Western  Australia  join ;  also 
that  the  Colony  is  not  responsible  for  withdrawals.”  To  that  we  immediately  replied : — 
“  The  Imperial  Government  have  always  recognised  that  any  Colonial  assent  given  now  is 
subject  to  adoption  by  the  respective  Parliaments.  Secondly — We  understand  that  your 
condition  respecting  withdrawals  means  that  each  Colony  is  only  to  be  answerable  for  its 
own  quota  throughout  the  ten  years,  even  if  any  Colony  withdraws. "  Thirdly — Is  Fiji’s 
joining  imperative,  because  we  think  it  unlikely  she  will  do  so?”  We  have  not  had  an 
answer  upon  the  two  last  points,  but  they  are  questions  of  detail ;  on  the  main  issue 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand  agrees  to  the  proposals  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Now  I  ought  to  call  upon  Tasmania. 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS.  Tasmania  agrees  to  the  proposition  in  the  same  way  subject 
to  the  assent  of  Parliament. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Now  Victoria. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  Victorian  Government  retains  its  individual  objection  to  the 
the  payment  of  the  five  per  cent,  for  a  depreciation  fund ;  but  in  order  to  secure  and 
maintain  the  Australian  concert  it  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  its  own  opinions  upon  the 
subject.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  The  Victorian  Government  agrees  therefore  to  submit  the 
proposition  to  Parliament  for  acceptance,  subject  of  course,  to  the  assent  of  Parliament, 
and  subject  also  to  the  concurrence  of  the  other  Colonies.  I  think  we  may  feel  sure, 
as  Sir  Patrick  Jennings  said,  that  his  reading  of  the  telegrams  does  not  mean  that  New 
South  Wales  will  retire  from  the  arrangement,  and  therefore  I  think  we  may  safely  say 
that  the  Colonies  are  unanimous.  (. Hear ,  hear.) 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  venture  to  think,  from  our  telegrams,  coupled  with 
Lord  Carrington’s  telegram,  that  there  is  now  no  doubt  whatever. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Now  we  will  take  Queensland. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  As  the  proposals  of  the  Admiralty  are  now  more 
favourable  than  those  which  the  Government  of  Queensland  accepted  a  year  ago,  we  are 

*As  to  this  see  Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell’s  statement  on  p.  313 
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of  course  prepared  to  accept  them  in  tlieir  modified  form,  and  to  submit  them  to 
Parliament,  and  use  every  effort  in  our  power  to  induce  Parliament  to  agree  to  them. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Now  Western  Australia. 

Mr.  FORREST.  The  Government  of  Western  Australia  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
scheme  proposed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  to  recommend  it  for  the  approval  of 
their  Legislative  Council.  While  on  this  subject  I  would  beg  to  say  that  in  the  list  of 
cadetships  made  by  the  Admiralty  there  is  no  mention  of  Western  Australia,  and  as 
Western  Australia,  has  always  been  ready  to  contribute  its  proportion  to  any  of  these 
schemes,  1  hope  it  is  merely  an  oversight. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  shall  be  looked  into.  We  will  take  a  note  of  that. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  (To  Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell.)  In  the  telegram  that  came 
fiom  New  Zealand  I  thought  the  word  was  New  Zealand.  That  was  the  definition  in  the 
telegram  of  the  area  within  which  two  vessels  were  to  be  stationed.  I  assume  that  that 
means  New  Zealand  waters. 

Sir  E.  DILLON  BELL.  Yes  ;  it  means  New  Zealand  waters. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  And  it  includes  the  Islands  P 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Do  you  mean  the  Eastern  Islands  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  mean  Fiji. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Yes.  But  we  understood  that  you  do  not  enter  into  any 
engagement  that  any  of  the  new  steel  ships  should  be  sent  to  any  of  the  Coral  Islands. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Quite  so  ;  but  that  two  vessels  out  of  the  total 
squadron  were  to  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Including  Fiji  P 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  In  that  case,  I  might  be  permitted  to  ask  the  question 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  would  consider  the  question  of  Fiji  sharing  in  the 
contribution. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Fiji  is  very  poor.  I  think  we  had  better  keep  clear  of  Fiji> 
certainly. 

Mr.  BIJRT.  Before  we  leave  the  subject,  might  I  ask  if  there  is  any  understanding 
of  any  sort  with  regard  to  what  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  ten  years — whether  the 
matter  will  be  reconsidered,  or  whether  the  Imperial  Government  will  undertake  now  to 
replace  the  ships  which  may  need  replacing  by  others  of  an  improved  type ;  because 
we  shall  be  asked  probably  on  our  return  by  our  respective  Governments  special 
questions  upon  this  matter. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Probably  there  will  be  another  Conference  before  the  end  of  the 
ten  years. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  What  was  stated  the  other  day  was,  that  supposing 
the  Colonies  wished  to  renew  the  arrangement  for  another  period,  we  would  undertake 
either  to  make  these  vessels  thoroughly  efficient,  or  if  any  of  them  became  obsolete  by 
that  time,  to  replace  them  by  vessels  more  in  accord  with  what  then  might  be  the  naval 
requirements  of  the  day. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Then,  as  I  understand  the  proposition,  if  by  any  revolution  in 
naval  warfare  the  vessels  now  being  contracted  for  become  obsolete  for  the  particular 
purposes  for  which  they  are  required,  then  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  prepared 
to  consider  their  replacement  upon  this  particular  station  by  vessels  more  suitable  for 
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its  particular  necessities  and  place  those  vessels  elsewhere.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the 
Admiralty  is  not  bound  to  this  particular  class  of  ships,  even  for  ten  years. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  must  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  arrangement. 


Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  We  thought  it  better  that  those  vessels  should  be 
ear-marked  for  Australian  waters  for  those  ten  years,  but  if  at  the  end  of  those  ten  years 
the  Colonies  wish  to  enter  into  a  fresh  arrangement,  then  we  will  undertake  that  those 
vessels  should  be  made  thoroughly  efficient,  or  replaced  by  more  modern  vessels. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  Colonies  had  no  desire 
necessarily  to  ear-mark  the  vessels  for  ten  years ;  they  would  prefer  to  leave  that  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Admiralty,  and  if  the  Admiralty  wished  to  replace  the  ships  which  had 
become  more  or  less  obsolete  by  more  efficient  ones,  the  Colonies  would  be  glad  to 
agree. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  That  is  a  matter  for  subsequent  arrangement. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  In  order  to  give  practical  effect  to  these  arrangements, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  a  permanent  Appropriation  Act  shall  be  introduced  into  each 
Australian  Parliament,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  embody  the  exact  details  of  the 
proposal  in  each  Act,  so  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  exact  terms  of  the 
proposal  should  be  reduced  to  writing  before  we  leave  London,  so  that  we  shall  know 
what  to  embody  in  the  Act.  That  leads  me  to  another  point,  as  to  which  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  already  raised,  namely,  whether  the  amount  of  the  contribution 
should  be  specified  as  a  fixed  annual  sum,  or  whether  (which  I  think  would  be  preferable) 
it  should  be  the  actual  expenditure  upon  a  defined  basis,  but  not  exceeding  the  amount 
agreed  upon,  whatever  that  may  be.  I  think  it  would  be  found  more  convenient  in 
practice,  and  more  likely  to  conduce  to  the  continuance  of  the  scheme,  and  to  avoid 
causing  dissatisfaction,  if  what  we  agree  to  pay  is  the  actual  expenditure ;  because 
otherwise  people  may  say,  it  is  a  very  large  sum  that  we  contribute  every  year  ;  it  does 
not  cost  the  Admiralty  anything  like  that  to  repair  and  maintain  the  ships.  I  believe  an 
arrangement  that  it  should  be  the  actual  cost  with  a  liberal  maximum  would  give  more 
general  satisfaction,  and  I  believe  that  is  in  fact  what  the  proposal  was  last  year.  Of 
course,  in  settling  the  basis  of  the  expenditure,  the  cost  of  changing  the  crews, 
contribution  to  pensions,  and  such  things,  would  be  put  down  at  a  fixed  sum. 


Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  The  arrangement  you  propose  gives  rather  the 
benefit  of  the  turn  to  the  Colonies,  because,  you  see,  if  we  do  not  reach  the  maximum, 
you  get  the  benefit,  and  if  we  exceed  the  maximum,  you  get  the  benefit  also ;  but  still  I 
think  it  is  a  proposal  well  worthy  of  consideration,  because  it  is  very  desirable,  I  think, 
that  all  the  Representatives  who  go  back  to  the  Colonies  should  go  back  with  such  a 
statement  as  would  set  at  rest  any  suspicions  which  might  be  entertained  that  we  were 
driving  too  hard  a  bargain.  Perhaps,  as  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  raised  this  point,  I 
might  state  what  we  estimate  would  be  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Some  time  ago,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  there  was  a  little  doubt  as  to  what  the  cost  of  the  annual  relief  or 
exchange  of  crews  would  amount  to,  and  you  pointed  out  that  in  one  table  that  charge 
was  calculated  twice  over.  Sir  Arthur  Hood  has  gone  very  carefully  into  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  and  has  divided  it  into  three  heads.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
squadron  upon  a  peace  footing  of  three  “Archers”  and  one  “Rattlesnake”  would  be 
81,647/.  ;  the  annual  cost  for  the  relief  of  crews  we  estimate  to  be  5,500/. ;  and  the 
annual  cost  of  caretaking  for  those  vessels  not  in  commission  would  be  3,900/. ;  making 
a  total  cost  of  91,047/. — say  roughly  91,000/. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  difference  in  principle  between  the  two  modes  of 
arriving  at  the  amount  to  be  contributed,  would  be  that  in  the  one  case  the  Colonies  would 
be  paying  a  fixed  subsidy  to  the  Imperial  Government,  whereas,  in  the  other  case  they 
would  be  paying  for  the  ships  which  were  specifically  appropriated  to  them.  The 
amount  they  would  be  paying  might  be  the  same,  but  the  way  in  which  outside  people 
would  regard  it,  would  be  very,  different.  There  are  many  people  who  would  entertain 
a  very  strong  objection  to  making  a  contribution  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  anything 
in  the  form  of  a  subsidy,  although  the  same  people,  in  the  event  of  it  being  proposed 
to  pay  for  services  rendered  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  Australian  Governments,  would 
have  no  objection  to  pay  anything  reasonable  for  them.  I  am  expressing  a  difficulty  that 
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I  know  will  arise  in  dealing  with  this  matter  in  the  Colonies,  and  I  thought  I  had  better 
invite  your  attention  to  it. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  We  are  quite  willing  to  put  the  amount  in  any  shape 
that  would  best  enable  you  to  overcome  any  difficulty  that  you  may  have  to  encounter. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  quite  endorse  what  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  said  as  to  the  desirability 
of  having  the  amount  fixed  in  the  way  he  has  suggested. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Would  you  say  “not  exceeding”  so  much? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  We  might  say  “  not  exceeding.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Unless  a  maximum  were  fixed,  the  extra  expenditure 
might  be  rather  large. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  danger  of  any  such  excess,  seeing 
that  it  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  Admiralty  itself. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  quite  agree  with  what  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  said.  Of  course 
we  all  know  what  we  have  to  do  to  get  these  measures  passed  in  the  Colonies,  and  I  think 
it  would  facilitate  legislation  upon  the  subject  very  much  if  we  could  tell  our  Parliament 
that  what  we  were  paying  was  the  actual  cost  with  a  maximum  not  to  be  exceeded. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  Sir  John,  in 
trying  to  meet  your  wishes  in  that  direction. 

Sir  WLLLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be 
general  terms  settled  to  be  adopted  in  the  Bills  and  Acts  required  to  pass  through  the 
different  Colonial  Parliaments,  so  that  the  terms  should  be  uniform  ;  then  I  understand  the 
general  rule  would  be  “any  sum  not  exceeding.”  I  suppose  it  is  quite  understood  that 
in  the  event  of  a  deficiency  anywhere,  the  contributing  Colonies  would  only  be  liable  to 
their  particular  quota  ? 

« 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Each  Colony  would  only  be  responsible  for  its  own  quota. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  confess  candidly  that  I  feel  a  difficulty  in  speaking  off-hand  upon 
a  question  like  that.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Imperial  Government 
who  have  laid  out  the  money,  that  if  for  any  extraordinary  reason  any  Colony  fails  to 
pay  the  contribution  which  has  been  settled  upon  an  agreed  basis  by  the  Arbitrator,  the 
other  Colonies  ought  to  make  good  that  deficit.  I  do  not  suppose,  however,  any  Colonial 
Government  would  be  inclined  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  How  could  it  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  think  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  think  so  too,  but  you  are  now  propounding  questions 
of  all  kinds.  I  must  say  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  expect  to  get  the 
interest  upon  the  money  that  is  laid  out. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  possible  contingency,  but  if  it  were  a  possible 
contingency  how  could  you  provide  against  it?  Each  Colony  must  pass  its  own 
special  Appropriation  Act. 

The  PRESIDENT.  In  each  Colonial  Act  a  clause  would  be  inserted  to  provide  that 
in  the  case  of  any  default  upon  the  part  of  any  other  Colony,  the  contribution  due  from 
that  defaulting  Colony  should  be  made  up  by  the  other  Colonies. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  But  how  could  you  make  an  indefinite  provision  in  a  special 
Appropriation  Act? 

The  PRESIDENT  As  I  said  at  first,  if  you  are  to  have  the  question  raised,  of 
course  I  give  the  best  answer  I  can  off-hand ;  and  speaking  off-hand  I  say  that  I  think 
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the  Imperial  Government  should  be  secured  against  any  loss  of  interest.  We  must 
trust  to  each  other.  We  should  certainly  be  prepared  to  trust  to  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments.  I  should  not  like  to  put  such  a  clause  in  any  Act,  and  if  you  ask  me  I  should 
not  like  to  assume  the  default  of  any  Colony.  ( Hear  hear.)  But  if  I  were  asked 
whether  we  should  expect  to  be  paid,  I  think  we  should  have  that  expectation. 

Lord  GEOBGE  HAMILTON.  There  is  something  to  be  said  about  the  type  of  ship. 
We  are  upon  the  edge,  I  may  say,  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  as  regards  the  financial 
arrangements  to  be  made  between  the  Governments,  and  these  entail  the  expenditure  of 
about&  600,000/.  in  ships  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  trade  of 
Australasia.  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Hood  has  already  expressed  his  views.  I  think  he  has 
seen  one  or  twro  gentlemen  from  the  Colonies  and  pointed  out  what  vessels  he  wTould 
recommend.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentlemen  here  would  care  to  come  to  the 
Admiralty  and  discuss  that  matter  further  with  us. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  We  shall  have  twelve  months,  as  I  understand. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  No,  because  the  tenders  will  have  to  go  out  directly 
the  arrangement  is  settled. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  But  I  think  you  mentioned  twelve  months  as  about  the  time  that 
would  be  anticipated  before  all  the  Parliamentary  ratifications  would  be  received. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  No,  less  than  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  briefly  is  this : — How  long  a  time  will 
remain  before  the  type  of  vessel  must  be  decided  upon  P 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  The  sooner  the  better.  You  are  all  together  now, 
and  you  are  much  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  the  type  of  vessel  required 
than  you  would  be  when  you  separated. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  not  only  Sir  James  Lorimer,  the 
Minister  of  Defence,  but  Captain  Thomas,  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Service  of  Victoria,  so 
that  we  shall  be  quite  ready  to  give  you  the  opinion  of  Victoria  upon  that  point  without 
any  delay  whatever. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Would  any  of  the  Delegates  of  the  other  Colonies 
like  to  come  to  the  Admiralty  and  discuss  with  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Hood  and  the  Chief 
Constructor  of  the  Navy  the  types  of  vessel  that  are  proposed? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  think  last  year  we  were  content  to  take  the 
“  Archers  ”  suggested ;  but  in  respect  of  the  modifications  suggested  this  year  we  have 
not  been  told  the  reason  of  that  modification. 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  Our  object  was,  when  the  subject  was  first  considered, 
to  recommend  for  the  adoption  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  the  most  efficient  vessels  that 
we  considered  could  be  built  at  that  time  for  the  protection  of  their  trade.  At  that  time 
we  considered  the  “  Archer  ”  the  most  satisfactory  type  that  could  be  suggested,  but 
naval  architecture,  like  many  other  things,  advances  rapidly.  I  have  gone  into  that 
question  with  the  constructor,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  make  the  following  proposal. 
That  instead  of  five  vessels  of  the  “  Archer  ”  class  we  should  give  you  five  vessels  of  the 
same  displacement  but  having  a  protected  deck  over  the  engines  and  boilers  (which  is  a 
very  great  improvement),  and  which  will  have  a  speed  of  one  knot  in  excess  of  the 
“Archers.”  By  a  protected  deck  I  mean  a  deck  under  water  of  steel,  which  will 
protect  the  engines  and  boilers  from  the  possibility  of  being  struck  by  shell.  Five  of 
those  vessels  could  be  built  at  a  cost  of  590,000/.,  as  compared  with  the  five  “Archers” 
at  a  cost  of  532,430/.,  making  a  total  excess  on  the  five  vessels  of  57,570/.,  which  is  a 
trifle  as  compared  with  the  immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  protected  deck 
and  a  greater  speed  of  one  knot.  These  vessels  will  certainly  have  a  speed  of  18  knots 
an  hour  with  the  same  armament,  the  same  displacement,  and  the  same  cost  of 
maintenance ;  and,  according  to  my  lights,  that  is  the  most  satisfactory  vessel  you  cau 
have  for  such  a  purpose  at  the  present  time. 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  torpedo  boats  to  be  left  as  before  ? 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  Yes,  we  would  leave  the  two  torpedo  gun  boats. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  “  Rattlesnake  ”  myself,  as  most  suitable  for  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  especially.  Vessels  of  that  sort  being  known  to  exist  there,  an 
enemy’s  cruiser  would  think  twice  before  coming  in  sight  of  land  in  their  vicinity. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  should  be  quite  prepared 
to  accept  the  proposal  without  further  consideration.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  believe  that  Victoria  would  accept  it  also,  but  I  should  like 
Captain  Thomas  and  Sir  James  Lorimer  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Sir  Arthur 
Hood  at  the  Admiralty,  if  he  can  spare  the  time. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  should  like  to  come  to  some  decision  upon  this 
point.  Would  the  Representatives  of  the  other  Colonies  like  to  leave  it  to  the  Admiralty,  or 
would  they  like  to  have  some  further  discussion  before  they  came  to  a  decision  upon  this 
point  ? 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  We  found  it  very  useful  to  have  a  discussion  at  the 
Admiralty  when  the  Colonies  sent  home  for  a  number  of  torpedoes.  Admiral  Sir  Cooper 
Key  was  kind  enough  to  summon  us,  and  that  was  most  beneficial  to  us.  The  order 
that  came  in  during  the  Russian  scare  was  for  a  much  larger  number  of  torpedoes  than 
were  ultimately  ordered.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  that  case  the  Colonies  saved 
a  very  large  sum. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  May  we  assume,  as  I  think  we  may  assume,  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  settlement  as  regards  the  financial  matter,  and  would  it  be  convenient 
for  the  Representatives  of  the  Colonies  to  name  the  day  at  which  they  could  come  to  the 
Admiralty  and  discuss  the  type  of  vessel  ?  Perhaps  each  Colony  would  name  one  or 
more  Delegates. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Say  the  first  day  the  Conference  will  not  require  them.  Sir  Henry 
could  give  us  notice  then. 

Mr.  FORREST.  I  cannot  see  what  good  we  could  do  by  going. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  It  is  to  come  to  some  settlement. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Would  Saturday  morning  suit  P 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Yes,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  cannot  have  a  conference  on  that  day  because  I  have  a 
Cabinet  meeting  to  attend  at  12  o’clock. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to  be  there, 
but  my  naval  colleagues  would  be ;  they  have  the  technical  knowledge,  which  is  what 
you  really  want. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  like  before  we  break  up  to  express  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Lord  George  Hamilton  our  profound  satisfaction,  and  our  thanks  to  the  Delegates  for 
the  way  in  which  they  have  discussed  and  received  the  scheme  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  (. Hear ,  hear.)  I  can  assure  the  Delegates  that  that  scheme  is  not 
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prepared  in  any  niggardly  spirit ;  they  have  to  look  to  their  Parliament,  and  we  have  to 
look  to  ours,  and  we  had  to  look  to  our  general  expenditure  ;  but  we  have  now  fairly 
arrived  at  an  understanding  that  the  Colonial  Governments  are  prepared  to  accept 
that  scheme,  subject  of  course  to  the  approval  of  their  Colonial  Parliaments.  I  have  only 
again  to  express  my  satisfaction  that  we  have  arrived  at  that  understanding,  and  to  say, 
what  I  have  said  before,  that  I  cannot  think  that  the  Conference  has  been  wasted,  even 
if  we  come  to  no  other  understanding.  {Cheers.) 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  the  other  Colonies, 
as  in  some  respects  the  senior,  I  should  like  to  say  how  entirely  we  reciprocate  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  to  express  the  satisfaction  with  which 
we  have  regarded  the  conciliatory  manner  in  which  the  representatives  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  have  dealt  with  this  question.  {Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that  in  this  respect 
the  Conference  has  already  proved  of  very  great  use. 
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Sir  Eobert  G.  W.  Herbert,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
The  Hon.  E.  H.  Meade,  C.B.,  }  ,  .  rr  7  0  . 

Mr.  John  Bramston  OB  )  Assistant  Cnder-Secretanes  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 


Mr.  John  Bramston,  C.B., 

Eepresentatives  : — 

Newfoundland : — 

Sir  Egbert  Tiiorburn,  K.C.M.G.,  Premier. 

Canada : — 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Ontario. 
Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G. 

New  South  Wales: — 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Premier. 

Sir  Eobert  Wisdom,  K. C.M.G.,  formerly  Attorney -General. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

Tasmania : — 

Mr.  Ad  ye  Douglas,  Agent-General. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope : — 

Mr.  Jan  Hendrick  Hofmeyr. 

i*  O  r  *  "  '  "  *  t 

South  Australia: — 

Sir  John  William  Downer,  K.O.M.G.,  Premier. 

Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General , 

New  Zealand: — 

Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.  C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent- General. 

Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  K. C.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council 

Victoria : — 

Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  Chief  Secretary. 

Sir  James  Lorimer,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Defence. 

Sir  Graham  Berry,  K. C.M.G.,  Agent- General. 

Mr.  James  Service,  late  Premier. 

Queensland : — 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  Q.O.,  K.  C.M.G.,  Premier. 

Sir  James  Garrick,  QC.,  K.O.M.G.,  Agent- General. 

Western  Australia : — 

Mr.  John  Forrest,  C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

Mr.  Septimus  Burt, 


Natal : — 

Mr.  John  Eobinson. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Conference  . 
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A  portion  of  the  proceedings  upon  this  day,  and  on  April  27  and  28,  and  Map  3 
and  6,  related  to  matters  still  under  discussion  tvith  Foreign  Governments,  and  has 
therefore  necessarily  been  treated  as  confidential. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  When  you  were  good  enough  to  ask  us  to  suggest 
subjects  for  discussion  I  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  discuss  the  question  how 
far  material  advantages  in  trade  should  be  given  to  members  of  the  British  Empire  over 
foreigners.  I  observe  that  a  somewhat  similar  point  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr, 
which  I  know  he  is  very  anxious  to  have  discussed.  It  is  a  subject  which  would  probably 
not  take  very  long  to  discuss. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Perhaps  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  take  that  subject  on 
Friday. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  There  is  one  subject  which  New  Zealand  desired  their 
Representatives  to  bring  before  the  Conference,  as  to  which  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
you  thought  it  was  one  the  Conference  could  discuss,  and  that  is  the  question  of  decimal 
coinage. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  could  only  give  the  same  answer  with  regard  to  that  subject 
as  with  regard  to  the  others  that  have  been  suggested:  that  if  the  Delegates  desiie  to 
discuss  it  I  should  be  very  ready  to  accede  to  their  desires.  .  I  have  never  seen  any  paper 
upon  the  subject,  and  perhaps  I  may  ask  whether  the  question  is  really  alive. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  think,  Sir,  that  England  can  never  put  herself  forward  as  superior 
to  continental  nations  so  long  as  she  retains  her  present  duodecimal  system  of  coinage, 
and  her  want  of  system  altogether  in  respect  to  weights  and  measures.  In  the  Austi  alian 
Colonies,  or  at  all  events  in  Victoria,  there  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  feeling  upon 
that  matter.  We  have  endeavoured  by  introducing  the  central  system  in  our  grain 
weights  and  so  on  to  approximate  a  little  towards  it,  but  I  have  always  personally  felt 
that'  it  would  be  an  immense  step  taken  by  the  British  Government  if  they  could  follow 
France  and  Germany  and  other  continental  nations  in  introducing  this  decimal  system. 
I  think  it  would  probably  save  more  than  half  the  time  that  our  poor  children  take  in 
learning  arithmetic  at  school. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  sympathise  with  you  there. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  subject  should  not  be  discussed.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  interesting. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  it  would  be  the  best  thing  not  to  interfere  with  the 
arrangements  for  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Monday,  but  to  discuss  that  question  at  a  later 
date  when  we  shall  still  have  quite  a  sufficient  number  of  Delegates. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  There  is  one  other  subject  which  is  of  more  practical 
importance  relating  to  matters  of  trade  upon  which  I  propose  with  your  permission  to 
put  down  some  observations  in  a  paper,  so  that  you  may  consider  them  in  time.  At  the 
present  moment  there  are  trade  questions  in  which  the  French  Government  and  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Colonies  are  especially  interested,  and  what  I  want  is 
that  we  should  be  placed  in  the  same  relation  to  a  Foreign  Government  like  that  of 
France  as  has  already  been  conceded  in  the  case  of  Canada,  where  the  High  Commissioner 
is  allowed  to  personally  conduct  purely  trade  matters.  I  propose  to  put  the  subject  in  a 
shape  that  would  raise  the  practical  issue  that  I  desire  to  have  discussed. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  essentially  a  question  for  a  .Conference. 
That  is  a  very  important  question,  and  it  is  a  question  that  is  constantly  cropping  up  now. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  There  is  at  the  present  moment  pending  a  question  of  that 
sort,  and  only  lialf-an-liour  ago  I  received  from  Paris  information  that  the  French 
Commissioners  of  Customs  and  the  French  Government  are  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Her  Majesty’s  Government  if  they  can  be  placed  in  relation  with  somebody  from 
the  Colonies. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  I  hope  you  will  bear  in  mind  in  preparing  that  paper. the  most 
favoured  nation  clauses  which  are  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way. 

Sir  E.  DILLON  BELL.  That  no  doubt  is  the  cardinal  difficulty. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  a  very  important  subject.  Do  you  think  that  paper 
could  be  got  ready  by  Friday  P 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  will  try,  but  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  put  it  completely 
into  shape  by  then.  I  could  of  course  easily  put  down  the  heads. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  you  were  to  put  down  even  the  heads  we  might  initiate  the 
discussion  on  Friday,  and  then  finish  it  afterwards  if  necessary.  I  think  it  would  work 
in  very  well  with  the  discussion  of  the  subject  which  Mr.  Hofmeyr  proposes  to  raise. 

Mr.  FORREST.  There  is  a  matter  as  to  which  I  wrote  to  you,  Sir  Henry,  which 
although  a  small  matter  is  of  importance  to  a  few  individuals  in  Western  Australia,  and 
that  is  the  position  of  officers  holding  pensions  from  the  Imperial  Government  who  take 
employment  under  a  Colonial  Government.  There  is  a  very  great  hardship  there.  I 
wrote  a  paper  asking  you  if  you  would  bring  it  before  the  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  shall  be  brought  forward. 

Mr.  BRAMSTON.  I  understand  your  question  is  as  to  the  position  of  the  Imperial 
civil  pensioners  who  take  service  in  the  Colonies  ? 

Mr.  FORREST.  Yes,  under  the  Colonial  Governments. 

Mr.  BRAMSTON.  We  have  already  written  to  the  Treasury  and  have  their 
approval  of  those  pensioners  being  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  military  and  naval 
pensioners. 

Mr.  FORREST.  Then  if  a  man  holds  a  pension  he  will  draw  it  even  if  he  enters 
the  Colonial  service  and  receives  a  higher  salary  ? 

Mr.  BRAMSTON.  Yes,  he  will  carry  his  pension  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  Sir  Dillon  Bell  brought  that  point  before  us,  and  I  See  above, 
thought  I  read  a  paper  from  the  Treasury  saying  that  they  had  assented.  However,  we  p-  241. 
will  see  that  that  is  all  right. 


Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  At  our  last  discussion  upon  Naval  Defence,  I  said  that  the  See  above, 
New  Zealand  Delegates,  in  view  of  the  particular  position  of  Fiji,  had  telegraphed  to  their  p’  ’ 
Government  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  would  not  make 
the  joining  of  Fiji  an  imperative  matter,  and  I  may  say  that  we  have  heard  in  reply  that 
they  do  not. 
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Wednesday,  April  27,  1887. 


PBESENT 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  T.  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  ktatc 
for  the  Colonies.  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Cecil  Raikes,  M.P.,  Postmaster-General. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Onslow,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Hon.  R.  H.  Meade,  C.B.  I  Assistant  Under  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
Mr.  John  Bramston,  C.B.  J 

Mr.  Stevenson  A.  Blackwood,  C.  B.,  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Pate\,  C.B.  1  Assistant  Secretaries  to  the  Post  Off 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Rea.  J 


s. 


ice. 


Representatives  : — 

N  ewfoundland  : — 

Sir  Robert  Thorburn,  K.C.M.G.,  Premier. 

Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G. 

Canada : — 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G. 

New  South  Wales  : — 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Premier. 

Sir  Robert  Wisdom,  K.C.M.G.,  formerly  Attorney-General. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent- General. 

Tasmania : — 

Mr.  John  Stokell  Dodds,  late  Attorney -General. 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas,  Agent-General. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — 

Mr.  Jan  Hendrick  Hofmeyr. 

Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

South  Australia \ : — 

Sir  John  William  Downer,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Premier. 

Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

New  Zealand  : — 

Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  K.C.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Victoria  : — 

Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  Chief  Secretary. 

Sir  James  Lorimer,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Defence. 

Sir  Graham  Berry,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent-General. 

Mr.  James  Service,  late  Premier. 

Queensland : — 

Sir  Samuel  Walker  Griffith,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Premier. 

Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Agent-General. 
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Western  Australia  : — 

Mr.  John  Forrest,  C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

Mr.  Septimus  Burt. 

Natal : — 

Mr.  John  Robinson. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.  John  Pender,  of  the  Eastern  Telegraphs  Company,  was  also  present. 


The  PRESIDENT.  Gentlemen, — I  think  we  were  to  resume  our  discussion  upon 
the  Telegraph  Cables  this  morning,  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Pender  to  attend  here,  so  that 
he  may  supplement,  in  any  direction  that  he  desires,  the  letters  from  him  and  his  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  already  printed  and  distributed  amongst  the  different  Delegates. 
It  will  also  give  an  opportunity  to  any  Delegate  to  ask  Mr.  Pender  any  question  which 
arises  upon  these  papers.  Plave  you,  Mr.  Pender,  any  observations  that  you  would  like 
to  make  to  supplement  what  you  have  already  stated  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  have  nothing  really  to  supplement.  I  have  put  before  the 
Colonial  Governments,  and  also  before  the  Delegates,  papers  setting  forth  iny  views  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  giving  the  Colonies  the  cheapest  system  of  Telegraphy.  I  have  since 
the  Delegates  arrived  in  London  written  to  them,  inclosing  copies  of  that  scheme,  and  I 
have  informed  them  that  if  they  wanted  any  further  information  than  I  had  given  them 
in  these  papers,  I  should  be  prepared  to  meet  them,  either  individually  or  collectively,  to 
give  them  that  information.  I  have  not  yet  received  a  copy  of  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  s 
proposition,  and  therefore  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  suggestions  or  any  remarks 
upon  that  paper  ;  but  I  shall  be  prepared,  when  I  have  read  that  paper,  to  go  into  the 
whole  question.  If  it  is  a  question  of  cheap  telegrams,  I  am  prepared  to  show  you  how 
you  can  get  cheaper  telegrams  through  my  system  than  through  any  other  system. 
If  it  is  for  Government  or  strategical  purposes  that  an  alternative  communication  is 
required,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  deal  with  it  from  that  point  of  view,  because  I  hold  that 
the  system  which  I  now  have  the  honour  to  preside  over  contributes  largely  at  the  present 
timeto  strategical  purposes.  Wehave  connected  our  great  strongholds  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Gibraltar,  and  Malta  ;  we  have  connected  Aden  ;  we  have  connected  the  Cape  ;  and  we 
have  done  more  for  strategical  purposes  than  any  new  Company  could  possibly  do.  I  hold 
that  we,  being  the  pioneers  of  Telegraphy,  are  entitled  to  full  consideration.  If  other  com¬ 
peting  Companies  are  to  come  against  us,  let  them  come  unsubsidized  as  we  are,  and  I 
have  no  fear  of  meeting  any  such  competition.  But  I  put  the  whole  question  of  competi¬ 
tion  aside.  I  look  at  the  points  strictly  of  what  is  going  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Country  all  round.  I  think  I  shall  be  able,  by  the  papers  which  are  before  you,  to  show 
that  the  system  which  I  have  in  hand  is  the  system  which  will  best  suit  the  Country  all 
round.  When  I  have  read  the  papers,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on 
the  discussion  further  than  it  is  possible  to  do  to-day.  I  am  obliged  to  be  in  the  City 
at  half-past  one  o’clock,  at  the  very  latest,  to  preside  over  the  half-y early  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company,  and  therefore  I  doubt  whether  I  can  say  any¬ 
thing  more  to-day  upon  the  subject  than  I  have  just  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  objects  to  having 
the  paper*  that  he  read  shown  to  Mr.  Pender.  Of  course  everything  hitherto  has  been 
very  strictly  confidential,  and  therefore  I  have  adhered  to  that  rule  pretty  strictly  ;  and  I 
must  say  that  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Delegates  for  the  way  in  which  they  also  have 
observed  that  rule  that  we  laid  down  for  ourselves.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
paper  that  Mr.  Fleming  read  to  us  might  be  shown  to  Mr.  Pender  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Fleming,  and  Mr.  Fleming  told  me  to-day 
that  he  should  be  only  too  pleased  that  I  should  have  a  copy  of  this  paper,  and  that  he 
understood  that  a  copy  had  been  sent  to  me. 

The  PRESIDENT.  What  is  your  view  about  it,  Mr.  Fleming1? 

*  The  paper  leferred  to  was  a  printed  copy  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  statements  on  April  19  and  20.] 
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Mr.  FLEMING.  I  have  no  objection  whatever.  On  the  contrary. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Of  course  it  is  strictly  confidential. 

Mr.  PENDER  Oh,  yes  ! 

(A  copy  of  the  paper  ivas  handed  to  Mr.  '  Pender.) 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  presume  that  the  seal  of  secrecy  is  taken  off? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  it  must  be  handed  to  Mr.  Pender  as  from  yourself  as 
strictly  confidential.  M^e  have  taken  it  off  as  regards  Mr.  Pender  and  yourself. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  that  there  is  no  reason  now,  I  imagine, 
why  this  paper  should  not  be  sent  to  the  Authorities  of  Canada,  for  example. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  myself  say  that  it  would  be  much  better  that  nothing 
should  be  publicly  circulated  at  present,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  should  suggest 
that  it  should  be  handed  to  Mr.  Pender  as  strictly  confidential,  because  it  contains  criti¬ 
cisms  of  one  of  his  letters  which  has  been  printed  and  circulated. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  If  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Fleming  does  not 
think  that  it  should  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Pender  unless  he  has  the  opportunity  also 
of  communicating  it  further. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  we  must  withdraw  it  from  Mr.  Pender,  because  I  do 
not  think  it  ought  to  be  communicated  further.  I  would  rather  consult  the  Delegates 
upon  the  question.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Pender,  you  will  kindly  retire  ? 

[Mr.  Pender  retired .) 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  case  is  shortly  this  Up  to  the  present  moment,  these 
papers  have  all  been  treated  as  confidential.  One  of  the  papers,  which  is  presented  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  contains  a  criticism  upon  one  of  the  former  printed  papers  which  was 
handed  in  by  Mr.  Pender.  It  is  not  undesirable,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Pender  himself 
should  see  confidentially  the  criticisms  (hear,  hear),  and  that  he  should  confidentially  in  the 
same  way  as  other  papers  have  been  handed  in,  hand  in  an  answer.  But  I  should  like  to 
take  the  ojainion  of  the  Delegates  whether,  because  it  is  handed  to  Mr.  Pender,  it  should 
be  made  a  public  paper.  That  is,  as  I  understand,  quite  opposed  to  what  we  laid  down 
for  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  Conference.  (Hear,  hear).  Therefore,  if  Mr.  Flem¬ 
ing  would  prefer  that  it  should  not  go  to  Mr.  Pender  unless  it  is  made  a  public  paper,  I 
hope  that  the  Delegates  will  support  me  in  the  view  that  it  should  not  be  handed  to  Mr. 
Pender.  (Hear,  hear). 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  What  we  understood  was,  that  Mr.  Pender  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  and  those  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Cable  on 
the  other  hand,  and  also  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
each  other’s  papers,  but  only  in  a  perfectly  confidential  manner. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  it  is  strictly  confidential ;  but  Mr.  Fleming  wishes  to  go 
beyond  that,  and  if  he  hands  it  to  Mr.  Pender  to  have  it,  as  I  understand,  made  public 
in  Canada. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL,  I  think,  Sir,  that  we  should  support  you  in  asking  Mr. 
Fleming  not  to  take  that  course.  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  FORREST.  It  is  understood  that  none  of  these  papers  are  to  be  sent  to  our 
Governments  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  Every  paper  will  be  communicated  confidentially  to  the 
Colonial  Governments  at  the  end  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Do  I  correctly  understand,  Sir,  that  Mr.  Fleming  is  willing  to 
give  Mr.  Pender  a  private  copy  of  his  paper  ;  but  that,  if  he  does  so,  Mr.  Fleming  desires 
to  be  at  liberty  to  circulate  it  in  Canada?  Because,  if  that  be  his  position,  then  I  say 
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that  Mr.  Fleming  ought  to  have  the  right  to  do  whatever  he  likes  with  his  own  paper, 
and  that  we  can  have  no  objection  to  its  being  published  if  he  thinks  that  it  should  be 
published.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  open  to  criticism,  and  will  stand  it.  I  can  understand 
his  objecting,  and  our  all  objecting,  if  Mr.  Pender  wished  to  publish  Mr.  Fleming’s  paper  ; 
but  if  Mr.  Fleming  himself  is  willing  to  publish  it,  is  there  any  reason  on  the  part  of  this 
Conference  why  we  should  object  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  had  understood  that  papers  presented  to  this  Conference 
were  to  be  treated  as  confidential,  at  all  events  until  the  Conference  was  closed  (hear, 
hear),  and  until  we  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  whole  of  the  papers,  and 
preparing  them  for  publication.  Mr.  Fleming’s  paper  was  presented  like  all  other 
papers  ;  it  was  a  statement  that  was  read  to  the  Conference,  and  it  became  therefore  a 
confidential  paper.  I  am  very  loth  to  take  off  that  seal  of  confidence  unless  there  is 
some  very  clear  and  special  reason  which  meets  the  views  of  all  the  Delegates.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr.  Fleming  is  fairly  enough  anxious  that  Mr.  Pender  should  see  the  criticisms 
that  he  has  made  upon  Mr.  Pender’s  statement ;  but  then  he  says,  “  If  Mr.  Pender  sees 
it,  I  must  make  this  public.’’  I  think  the  Delegates  are  of  opinion,  so  far  as  I  can  gather, 
that  that  should  not  be  so  ;  that  it  would  be  better  to  withhold  the  paper  from  Mr. 
Pender,  unless  Mr.  Fleming  is  content  that  it  should  be  shown  to  Mr.  Pender  alone. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Personally  I  have  no  objections  whatever  to  Mr.  Pender  seeing 
the  paper  ;  I  should  like  him  to  see  it.  But  if  Mr.  Pender  sees  it,  I  think  in  the  public 
interest  others  should  see  it  as  well  as  Mr.  Pender.  However,  I  leave  it  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  others  will  see  it  at  a  later  period  is  quite  certain, 
because  this  is  a  paper  which  will  unquestionably  be  published,  and  not  only  sent  con¬ 
fidentially  to  the  Colonies,  but  this  is  a  paper  which,  like  many  others,  though  confi¬ 
dential  at  present,  will  be  made  public  as  part  of  the  documents  of  the  Conference ;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  the  comparatively  short  delay  will  in  any  way  affect  your  wishes, 
Mr.  Fleming. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Not  at  all ;  in  fact  until  now  I  thought  Mr.  Pender  had  received 
it,  and  I  fully  expected  to  find  in  the  papers  something  from  Mr.  Pender  in  reply  to  what 
I  submitted  the  other  day.  I  leave  it  entirely  with  the  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then,  with  the  assent  of  the  Conference,  I  will  keep  to  the 
rule  that  we  have  laid  down  (hear,  hear),  but  I  do  not  understand  that  the  Delegates 
at  all  object  to  Mr.  Pender’s  seeing  this  strictly  confidentially.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  ROBERT  THORBURN.  I  think  that  it  would  be  very  well  to  adhere  to 
the  programme  laid  down  in  the  beginning,  and  to  treat  all  the  papers  alike  as  confi¬ 
dential.  If  we  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  one  it  will  get  out,  and  discussion  will 
arise  in  the  public  press,  and  I  think  it  is  very  inexpedient  that  such  should  be  done.  If 
’  Her  Majesty’s  Government  desire  confidentially  to  communicate  any  one  of  these  papers 
to  any  of  the  Governments  abroad,  it  could  be  done  in  a  confidential  manner,  and  very 
much  safer  done  when  the  time  comes  when  the  documents  can  be  submitted  to  the 
public. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  We  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  to  get  all  the 
information  that  we  can.  If  we  submit  Mr.  Fleming’s  paper  to  Mr.  Pender  confiden¬ 
tially,  we  shall  get  some  additional  information.  The  balance  of  advantage  appears  to 
me  to  be  in  favour  of  giving  it  to  him. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Provided  that  it  is  all  confidential. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Sir,  that  it  would  be  very  inex¬ 
pedient  to  depart  from  the  rule  that  has  already  been  laid  down.  Asa  matter  of  con¬ 
venience,  Mr.  Fleming  read  the  paper,  but  of  course  it  is  substantially  the  same  thing  as 
if  it  were  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  Conference  ;  and  as  that  speech  w’as  in  a  very 
large  degree  a  reply  to  statements  publicly  made  by  Mr.  Pender,  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Fleming  would  be  of  much  more  value  both  to  himself  and  to  us,  I  should  imagine,  if 
an  opportunity  were  given  to  the  gentleman  commented  upon  to  make,  if  necessary,  a 
reply. 
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Mr.  HOFMEYR.  Is  Mr.  Fleming’s  paper  in  the  nature  of  a  published  docu 
ment  ?  Is  it  not  simply  in  the  nature  of  a  speech  which,  for  personal  reasons  I  may  say 
was  read  by  Mr.  Fleming  instead  of  being  delivered  extempore  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  exactly  the  case,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  John  Downer. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  Mr.  Fleming’s  speech  having,  for  accidental  reasons,  been 
read  instead  of  being  spoken,  should  not  the  speeches  ot  other  speakers  which  have  been 
delivered  extemporaneously  be  also,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  communicated  to  Mr.  Pender 
and  to  all  other  persons  mentioned  in  these  speeches  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  really  only  affects  Mr.  Pender.  It  is  a  question  of 
criticism  upon  Mr.  Pender’s  letter  which  we  may  take  as  having  been  given  in  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Fleming’s.  What  we  propose  is,  that  Mr.  Fleming  should  be  allowed  con¬ 
fidentially  to  say  :  “Such  and  such  criticisms  were  offered  on  your  scheme  in  my  speech, 
which  speech,  for  convenience,  has  been  printed  ”  ;  and  then  Mr.  Pender  confidentially 
can  return  an  answer,  but  it  is  not  to  go  any  further. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  We  may  leave  it  in  Mr.  Fleming’s  own  hands,  I  think,  to  com¬ 
municate  privately. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  should  be  communicated 
in  that  way  to  Mr.  Pender  alone.  (Hear,  hear.) 

(Mr.  Pender  was  again  called  into  the  room.) 

The  PRESIDENT  (to  Mr.  Pender).  You  will  have  &  copy  of  this  paper  con¬ 
fidentially  submitted  to  you,  and  your  answer  will  be  treated  a.  confidential  ;  and  I  must 
ask  you  on  the  part  of  the  Delegates  to  observe  that  rule. 

Mr.  PENDER.  Certainly,  I  will  do  so. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  is  as  if  Mr.  Fleming  had  confidentially  stated  to  you 
certain  criticisms  that  he  has  made  upon  your  statement.  All  our  papers  have  been 
confidential  up  to  this  moment,  and  everything  that  passes  in  this  room,  I  may  say  (as 
there  are  gentlemen  here  who  are  not  Delegates)  is  confidential. 

Mr.  PENDER.  That  shall  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Pender  will  now  be  able  to  answer  particular 
criticisms  that  have  been  made  upon  his  scheme  by  Mr.  Fleming,  or  to  offer  any  state¬ 
ment  in  reply  to  Mr.  Fleming.  Would  any  Delegate  like  to  ask  Mr.  Pender  anything 
before  he  goes'?  Would  you,  Mr.  Fleming,  like  to  ask  Mr.  Pender  anything  now  ? 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  have  no  question  to  raise.  I  have  seen,  I  believe,  all  that 
Mr.  Pender  has  submitted  to  the  Conference  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  alternative 
line,  and  I  have  dealt  with  it  in  the  way  set  forth  in  the  paper  now  handed  to  Mr.  Pender. 
Probably  Mr.  Pender  will  have  something  further  to  say  ;  and  if  so,  I  think  he  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  the  Conference  on  another  day. 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  a  detailed  reply  to  this  communica¬ 
tion,  if  you  give  me  an  opportunity  of  coming  before  the  Conference  and  discussing  the 
question,  if  it  is  to  be  discussed  openly. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Speaking  broadly,  I  gather  that  Mr.  Pender’s  view  and  that 
of  the  Company  that  he  represents  is,  that  they  can  materially  diminish  the  rates  by 
their  own  lines  between  this  Country  and  the  Australian  Colonies  ;  but  that  there  is  no 
proposition  on  their  part  to  lay  a  cable  between  Vancouver  and  Australia.  That  is  not 
their  scheme.  Their  scheme  is  to  meet  the  proposition  of  the  Company  to  lay  a  cable 
between  Vancouver  and  Australia,  by  saying  that  they  can  benefit  Australia  to  the  same 
extent,  if  not  more,  by  a  reduction  of  their  rates  along  their  own  lines.  That  is,  Voadly 
speaking,  your  view,  Mr.  Pender,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  Exactly.  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  a  scheme  for  half  the 
amount  that  you  would  subsidize  another  Company  for.  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  a 
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the^ask^  ^  C°Uld  P°SSibly  give  you  by  that  double  subsidy,  as  I  call  it,  which 

Mr.  A  DYE  DOUGLAS.  Provided  that  a  guai-antee  is  given. 

Mr  PENDER,  there  are  two  modes  of  dealing  with  it,  either  by  guarantee  or 
by  subsidy.  I  believe  that  if  you  were  to  adopt  the  system  which  I  have  laid  before  the 
Colonial  Governments  of  a  guarantee,  there  would  be  such  a  development  of  traffic  as 
would  make  the  guarantee  all  but  nominal. 

Mu.  SERVICE.  I  he  scale  of  contribution  from  the  various  Colonies  which  is 
shown  by  your  printed  document,  which  has  been  submitted  to  us,  is  at  the  25.  6d.  per 
word  late,  and  the  45.  late.  Is  that  the  scheme  that  you  would  propose  to  submit  to  us 
as  Deing  better  than  any  that  could  be  submitted  by  the  Pacific  Company,  for  example  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Or  do  you  propose  to  place  before  us  some  other  scheme  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  That  scheme  of  the  45.  and  25.  6d.  rates,  I  believe,  would  give 
you  the  lowest  tariffs  that  are  possible  to  be  given. 

^  M^r.  SERVICE.  This  45.  tariff  I  have  no  hesitation  m  my  own  mind  m  believing 
thatgthe  Pacific  Company  could  carry  out.  I  think,  that  some  other  proposal  which  has 
been  submitted  to  us  of  2s.  a  word  is  quite  impossible  ;  but  I  think  that  we  might  fairly 
conclude  from  what  the  Conference  already  knows,  that  an  opposition  Company  could 
carry  out  the  45.  tariff.  It  is  proposed  by  another  Company  to  give  us  a  tariff  not  more 
than  that  at  all  events  for  a  very  much  less  subsidy  than  that  which  you  submit  to  us  in 
this  printed  paper.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  understand  how  it  comes  that  your 
proposal  can  be  more  advantageous  to  the  Colonies  than  the  proposal  of  the  New 
Company. 

MV  PENDER.  As  I  have  not  lead  the  proposition  that  has  been  made,  I  cannot 
answer  it,  but  what  I  say  is  this  :  that  knowing  something  of  the  working  of  the  system, 
the  proposition  that  I  have  made  is  a  proposition  that  cannot  be  underbid. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But,  Mr.  Pender,  when  you  say  that  you  have  not  seen  the 
proposal,  you  have  seen  the  memorandum  relative  to  the  proposed  Pacific  Cable,  because 
it  is  upon  that  proposal  that  you  have  made  your  criticisms. 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  have  seen  that  memorandum. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  what  you  have  not  seen  is  the  further  criticism  upon  your 
answer  made  by  Mr.  Fleming  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  Certainly. 

* 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  you  are  speaking  after  having  seen  and  considered  the 
proposal  of  the  Pacific  Company,  as  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  Certainly.  The  proposition  that  I  have  made  as  against  that, 
is  lower  than  the  proposition  which  I  would  call  the  competitive  proposition.  °  I  give  you 
a  45.  tariff.  I  give  you,  I  think,  for  75,0001.  what  they  ask  100, 000 A  for.  If  you  adopt 
a  guarantee  system  I  give  you  for  55,0001.  what  they  ask  100,000/.  for;  and  I  am 
prepared  to  back  up  my  opinion  by  taking  part  of  the  risk  that  would  be  naturally 
incurred  in  making  that  reduction.  If,  as  I  am  told  by  Colonial  gentlemen,  reducing 
the  tariff  to  45.  would  give  a  corresponding  increase  of  traffic,  the  amount  of  the 
guarantee  required  would  be  nominal,  probably  not  amounting  to  more  than  a  few 
thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  You  show  55,000/.  as  the  total  contribution  of  the  Colonies 
I  think,  supposing  the  traffic  to  be  increased  by  100  per  cent.  The  proposal  that  you 
submit  is  entirely  hypothetical ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  based  upon  a  certain  increase  of  the 
traffic  from  25  to  100  per  cent.  ? 
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Mr.  PENDER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Otherwise  your  offer  is  taking  ^ven^ an ‘increase 

7^llrJutin\hXl&oy°T^r' "proposal  is  100,000?.  without  °any  reference  to  a 
hypothesis  of  any  sort. 

Mr.  PENDER.  What  I  say  is  this  if  1  may  refer  to  mv 

offer  SytSRatTCtariff  IrToO^oT  a  yeS"  Therefor,  to  begin  with,  there  is  a 
saving  there  of  25,000?.  a  yeai. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  You  mean  that  that  is  a  further  proposal  that  you  have  to  subm 
now  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  No,  it  has  been  submitted. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Is  that  75,0001  in  addition  to  the  32,000?.  which  is 
now  paid  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  Certainly. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Then  it  is  more  than  100,000?.  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  The  present  sum  of  32,000?.  was  given  by ^  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria  South  Australia  and .  Western .  Aust  U  .  i  of 

of  getting  an  additional  cable.  We  provided  that  duphcate  can 

that  payment.  That  cable  was  not  ^To J  clonle^wem  To  abve  to  the  benefit 
amount  of  traffic  without  that  cable  ,  bu  .  ,.Prtuintv  or  as  near  a  certainty 

that  telegraphy  conferred  upon  them  that  they  wanted  a  certa  y;  ^ 

Us  it  was  possible  to  give  them  ;  and  they  showed  J  '2  21  from  the  other 
offering  us  this  32,000?.  That  is  the  reason  why  that  stands  distinct 

proposition  altogether. 

Mr  DBAKIN.  But  the  proposal  of  the  Pacific  Company  is  only  that  it  shou 
be  paid  a  similar  subsidy  for  a  third  cable,  and  a  second  route. 

Mr  PENDER.  Wliat  I  say  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  Company  is,  that  if  they  are 
to  be  subsidized,  then  you  must  subsidize  the  present  system  as  we.  . 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  You  are  subsidized. 

Mr.  PENDER.  We  are  not  subsidized.  Our  capital  is  3,500,000?.  ,  32,000?. 
no  subsidy  for  such  a  capital  as  that. 

o-  a  a  tvtttwt  rFTFFITH  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Pender  this  question. 

~iPi. «..(.«  »a  a. 

not  the  number  of  messages  very  much  increased  during  the  last  tl  y 

rjT-  sires  a  w  » iri/p,”  15.  t  a  r 

It  will  continue. 

'The  PRESIDENT.  Would  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  kindly  f f®  °f  th* 

proposal  to  which  he  alludes,  so  that  it  may  go  on  the  shorthand  writers  notes  . 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  There  is  no  date  on  it.  It  is  one  of  the  papers  tha| 
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was  circulated  yesterday,  headed  “  Proposition  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  to  Appendix 
the  Australasian  Colonies.”  12G* 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  Perhaps  Mr.  Pender  would  explain  now  the  guarantee 
system  which  he  proposes  \ 

Mr.  PENDER.  What  I  suggest  is  this  :  that  if  the  Colonies  guarantee  the 
present  receipts  on  the  last  three  years,  I  am  prepared  to  make  the  rate  what  they 
please.  I  show  them  that  if  there  is  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.,  the  amount  that  they 
would  require  to  pay  would  be  55,000/.  That,  divided  amongst  the  different 
Colonies,  would  be  comparatively  a  small  sum  compared  to  what  they  would  be 
required  to  pay  under  the  proposed  subsidy  of  100,000/. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  You  mean  for  the  4s.  rate  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  Yes  ;  for  the  4s.  rate.  I  believe  there  will  be  a  very  large 
increase,  and  I  am  prepared  to  share,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  risk  to  be  taken  in 
reducing  the  tariff  to  4s. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  is  not  contained  in  any  of  these  propositions. 

Mr.  PENDER.  No;  that  is  supplementing  the  proposition  that  is  now  before 

you. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  To  what  extent  would  your  Company  be  prepared 
to  share  the  risk  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  would  take  one-fourtli  of  the  risk. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  How  would  you  work  that  out  in  figures  ?  What 
would  the  effect  of  that  be  upon  the  guarantee  proposal  that  you  have  made  \ 

Mr.  PENDER.  That  would  work  out  in  this  way  :  that  if  I  take  a  risk  of  25 
per  cent.,  I  think  it  would  entail  upon  the  Company  something  like  12,000  of  the  risk. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Would  you  mind  repeating  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  think  I  can  read  it  from  the  paper.  I 
have  worked  it  out,  gentlemen,  at  one-eighth,  but  that  will  be  taking  half  the  risk  that 
I  now  propose,  and  you  can  double  that.  If  there  was  no  increase  at  all,  the  amount 
of  the  risk  that  we  would  take  would  be  about  29,000/.  If  there  was  25  per  cent, 
increase,  the  risk  would  be  24,000/. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Your  risk  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  Our  risk. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Rather  more. 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  am  speaking  roughly.  If  there  was  50  per  cent,  increase,  the 
Company’s  risk  would  be  22,000 /.  If  there  was  75  per  cent,  increase,  the  Company’s 
risk  would  be  16,000/.  If  there  was  100  per  cent,  increase,  the  Company’s  risk  would 
then  be  12,000/.  That  is  taking  a  fourth  of  the  risk  at  a  4 5.  tariff. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  It  would  be  more,  I  think.  Looking  at  these  figures 
before  us,  I  take  it  that  supposing  that  the  traffic  increased  25  per  cent.,  then  the 
total  subsidy  tvould  be  103,000/.,  and  25  per  cent,  of  that  would  be  about  25,000/.  If 
it  increased  50  per  cent.,  the  subsidy  would  be  87,000/.,  and  25  per  cent,  of  that  would 
be  about  22.000 /.  If  it  increased  75  per  cent.,  the  subsidy  would  be  71,000/.,  and  25 
per  cent,  of  that  would  be  18,000/.  If  it  increased  100  per  cent.,  the  subsidy  would  be 
55,000/.,  and  then  the  contribution  wx>uld  be  about  14,000/. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Or  you  can  put  it  this  way.  If  there  is  no  increase,  the 
Company  risks  29,000/.  and  the  Colonies  87,000/.  If  there  is  25  per  cent,  of  increase, 
the  Company  risks  24,000/.,  and  the  Colonies  72,000/.  If  there  is  an  increase  of  50 
per  cent.,  the  Company  risks  22,000/.,  and  the  C  olonies  66,000/.  If  theie  is  au  mciease 
of  75  per  cent,  the  Company  risks  16,000/.  and  the  Colonies  48,000/,, 
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Mr.  PEN  DEE.  Yes,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  At  100  per  cent,  of  increase,  the  Company  risks  12,000/.  and  the 
Colonies  36,000/. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNEE.  14,000/.  would  be  the  Company’s  risk. 

Sir  E.  DILLON  BELL.  What  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this— according  to  your 
proposal  now  to  stand  in  for  a  risk  of  25  per  cent.,  may  we  not  take  your  proposition  to 
be  amended  in  this  way  :  that  the  guarantee  would  stand  so  that,  it  no  increase  t°ok 
place,  the  total  amount  to  be  made  up  would  be,  in  round  numbers  about  8/, 000/.  by 
the  Colonies ;  and  if  there  were  25  per  cent,  increase,  in  round  numbers  the  amount  to 
be  made  up  by  the  Colonies  would  be  about  78,000/.  ? 

Mr.  PENDEE.  Yes. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  If  the  increase  was  50  per  cent.,  the  amount  paid  by  the 
Colonies  would  be  65,000/.  ;  if  it  was  75  per  cent,  it  would  be  50,000/.  ;  and  if  it  was 
100  per  cent,  it  would  be  42,000/.  %  We  may  understand  your  proposition  now  as  being 
amended  in  that  respect,  so  that  if  there  were  to  be  50  per  cent,  additional  increase, 
we  should  not  have  to  pay  more  than  65,000/.  a  year,  in  round  numbers  ? 

Mr.  PENDEE.  Yes. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  And  if  the  traffic  was  doubled,  not  more  than  42,000/. 
Would  have  to  be  contributed  by  the  Colonies  ? 

Mr.  PENDEE.  Certainly. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  On  a  similar  system  we  might  have  even  a  greater  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  rates. 

Mr.  PENDEE.  I  made  a  suggestion  of  a  reduction  to  2s.  6d.}  and  in  that  way 
the  results  of  course  would  have  been  more  onerous.  But  I  would  not  recommend  at 
the  present  moment  the  2s.  6d.  I  think  that  the  4s.  will  be  a  good  experiment,  because 
if  we  go  into  the  2s.  6d.,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  Indian  Government,  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  Eussian  Government,  and  with  the  Prussian  Government ;  and  consequently 
their  interests,  not  being  exactly  the  same  as  our  interests,  it  might  take  some  consider¬ 
able  time  to  bring  that  about.  ‘But  if  the  4s.  were  successful,  then  you  may  extend  it 
to  the  amount  of  our  pay-outs.  All  that  we  want  is  a  similar  amount  to  what  we  are 
receiving  at  present  j  and  if  that  is  assured  to  us,  we  aie  satisfied. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GBIFFITH.  What  do  you  pay  out  now  ? 

Mr.  PENDEE.  Our  pay-outs  now  altogether  amount  to  about  2s.  4 d. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNEE.  If  the  Indian  charges  were  reduced  to  the  rate  which  is 
now  charged  in  India  for  local  Indian  messages,  what  then  would  be  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  PENDEE.  If  India,  were  to  put  us  upon  the  same  footing  that  we  are  put 
on  in  England,  by  giving  us  a  wire  for  ourselves  across  India,  instead  of  paying  40,000/. 
a  year,  we  might  pay  under  5,000/.  a  year  ;  and  I  have  offered  on  previous  occasions  in 
discussing  this  question  to  give  this  difference  towards  the  reduction  of  the  tariff*. 

Mr.  SEPvVICE.  As  a  matter  of  passing  interest,  can  you  tell  us  the  reason  why 
the  Indian  Government  insists  upon  that  charge  % 

Mr.  PENDER.  They  say,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  give  it  up.  That  is  all. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  not  a  bad  reason. 

Mr.  FORREST.  They  charge  more  than  for  local  telegrams  % 

Mr.  PENDER.  They  have  admitted  that  they  work  upon  the  lines  of  the 
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British  Government  system,  and  that  the  British  Government  system  is  so  much  per 
mile.  I  think  that  we  pay  them  in  this  Company  5 /.  per  mile  for  the  wire.  If  we  paid 
them  10/.  per  mile  for  the  wire,  it  being  perhaps  more  difficult  to  maintain  at  that  dis¬ 
tance,  we  should  still  effect  a  saving  of  over  30,000/.  I  have  always  urged,  that  it  is  a 
very  hard  thing  to  punish  the  Australian  Colonies  to  the  extent  that  they  are  punishing 
them  for  simply  a  transit  wire.  W  e  do  not  deliver  one  message  in  India  ;  it  is  simply 
for  carrying  the  messages  from  sea-board  to  sea-board.  We  do  not  interfere  with 
their  traffic  in  any  way. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Supposing  that  the  traffic,  instead  of  increasing 
were  to  fall  off,  is  it  understood  that  the  amount  of  the  guarantee  asked  is  to  be  a  fixed 
sum  of  119,000/.,  or  is  the  guarantee  to  cover  the  deficiency  between  the  receipts  at  the 
new  tariff,  and  the  average  receipts  under  the  old  tariff? 

Mr.  PENDER.  The  sum  that  you  have  to  guarantee  is  a  given  sum.  That  sum 
continues  whether  the  traffic  is  large  or  small.  If  the  traffic  should  increase,  it  will  tend 
to  lower  the  guarantee ;  in  fact,  it  will  wipe  out  your  guarantee  altogether.  If  it 
goes  down,  you  know  the  point  that  you  start  from,  and  that  must  be.  maintained. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  You  say  that  the  revenue  on  an  average  of  three 
years,  at  is.,  is  63,983/.  Do  you  start  with  that  as  a  fixed  sum  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  We  start  with  183,228/. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  And  we  are  not  under  any  circumstances  to 
guarantee  more  than  the  difference  between  63,983/.  and  the  average  annual  receipts  for 
the  last  three  years  ? 

Mr.  PENDER,  You  guarantee  the  full  amount  I  have  previously  stated. 

Sii  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  But  supposing  that  the  average  for  the  next  three 
years,  from  some  unexpected  cause,  was  to  be  considerably  reduced,  and  that  the  revenue 
you  received,  instead  of  being  63,000/.,  was  only,  say,  50,000/.,  who  would  sustain  the 
loss  of  the  other  13,000/.  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  The  guarantors,  of  course. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Then  our  guarantee  might  be  for  an  unlimited 
amount  up  to  180,000  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  Yes,  but  that  is  very  speculative.  I  do  not  believe  that 
your  Colonies  or  your  peoples  are  going  to  diminish  in  number.  I  do  not  believe 
that  your  trade  is  going  to  diminish.  I  see  an  enormous  growth  of  it,  and  that 
growth  will  feed  telegraphs.  The  progress  of  submarine  telegraphs  is  very  remark¬ 
able.  When  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  was  formed,  the  one  that  we  are 
now  dealing  with,  there  was  a  period  in  its  history  (we  were  the  pioneers)  when  we 
could  not  give  away  the  shares ;  we  could  not  get  people  to  take  the  shares,  because 
they  were  afraid  that  they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay-up  upon  shares  which  would 
give  no  return.  The  growth  has  been  remarkable  and  very  steady.  It  has  gone  up 
pretty  much  from  the  time  we  started  10  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  my  impression  is, 
and  I  believe  fairly,  that  within  the  next  ten  years  our  telegraphing  will  be  largely 
increased.  Therefore  I  am  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  the  traffic  falling  off.  I  do  not 
look  forward  to  its  going  back,  except  temporarily.  We  went  back,  as  I  told  you  a 
little  while  ago,  immediately  after  the  Berlin  Conference,  but  we  are  coming  forward 
again.  It  takes  time  to  recoup  the  reduction  that  we  made,  but  there  is  a  steady 
increase  in  the  last  three  months. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  1  asked  the  question  because,  in  any  case  of  a 
guarantee,  it  is  always  necessary  to  know  the  maximum  amount  that  the  guarantors 
may  be  called  upon  to  pay. 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  deal  with  it  upon  this  principle.  Take 
a  fixed  sum  that  you  are  going  to  guarantee,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  deal  with  it. 
Having  such  confidence  in  the  growth,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say,  that  should  the 
traffic  go  back,  we  will  adhere  to  the  sum  that  we  may  fix  as  the  amount  of  the 
guarantee,  and  we  will  not  increase  it. 
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Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  increase  it.  Your  proposal 
in  to  take  the  average  receipts  for  the  last  three  years,  and  that  we  should  guarantee 
hose  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement.  What  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  points  ou 
is,  that  if  from  any  cause  the  traffic  went  very  much  below  its  present  average  instead 

of  increasing,  of  course  the  guarantors  would  be  reponsible. 


Mr.  PENDER.  Yes,  only  for  the  three  years.  We  fix  a  sum  now. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  That  is  the  average  of  the  last  three  years.  Supposing 
that  this  agreement  was  made  for  five  years,  and  the  average  was  100  per  cent,  below 
the  previous  three  years,  we  should  have  to  pay  that  guarantee. 

Mr.  PENDER.  You  have  misunderstood  my  reply  to  Sir  Samuel  Griffith.  What 

I  say  is  this _ that  the  guarantors  will  not  be  called  upon  for  any  sum  in  excess  of  the 

sum  that  we  fix  now  as  the  average  of  the  three  years. 


Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  PENDER.  That  is  what  I  meant.  We  take  the  risk  of  the  traffic  falling  off. 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  you  are  prepared  to  extend  this 
proposal  to  the  South  African  Colonies  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  have  submitted  a  similar  proposition  to  the  Cape. 


Mr  ROBINSON.  In  their  case,  of  course,  you  do  not  incur  these  heavy  inter¬ 
mediary  charges  that  you  incur  in  the  case  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  You  have  not  to 
carry  your  line  through  India,  or  through  other  foreign  countries  ;  but  you  simply  carry 
your  own  cable  direct  from  Aden  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  Yes. 


Mr  ROBINSON.  Would  the  guaranteeing  Colony  be  liable  to  their  full  share  of 
the  guarantee  in  the  event  of  the  cable  being  interrupted  for  any  considerable  period  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  When  the  cable  is  interrupted,  a  certain  time  is  given  for  repairs 
after  which  the  guarantee  would  be  suspended. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  We  do  not,  I  think,  quite  understand  yet  what  the 
effect  of  your  last  proposal  is.  If  you  are  yourself  so  confident  that  the  traffic  will  not 
be  permanently  reduced,  could  you  not  see  your  way  to  amend  your  proposal,  and  say 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  an  increase  of  traffic  you  will  stand  in  for  one-fourth  of  the 
difference,  so  you  should  also  stand  in  for  one-fourth  of  any  reduction  if  the  traffic  was 
reduced  ?  Would  you  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  speculating,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
continuance  of  the  present  average  sum  ?  You  have  amended  your  proposal  in.  this 
way ;  you  propose  that,  instead  of  the  amounts  standing  as  they  are  in  the  printed 
paper/ they  should  stand  with  the  deduction  of  one-fourth,  which  you  propose  to  take  as 
the  risk  of  the  Company.  Is  that  not  so  % 

Mr.  PENDER.  Yes. 


Sir  F  DILLON  BELL.  But  as  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  pointed  out,  that  would  not 
Annendix  affect  the  question  if  the  traffic  were  reduced,  and  the  Colonies  would  still  remain 
p.  126.  guarantors  upon  119,000*.  to  183, OOOi  Since  you  are. yourself  so  confident  of  the 

traffic  continuing,  surely  you  could  amend  your  proposition  in  regard  to  reduction  of 
traffic  as  well  as  increase,  and  say  that  if  the  traffic  is  reduced  the  guarantee  shall  be 

reduced  too  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  We  are  prepared  to  take  one-fourth  of  the  risk  of  reducing  from 
the  present  rates  to  4s.,  and  the  risk  of  the  traffic  falling  oft. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Is  not  this  average  of  three  years  that  you  speak  of  an  average 
made  up  on  rates  which  you  have  since  reduced  ? 
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Mr.  PENDER.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  take  the  average.  In  dealing  with  these 
documents,  I  think  I  took  the  average  up  to  the  end  of  1885  ;  I  have  no  objection  to  take 
the  average  up  to  the  end  of  1886.  In  short  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  this  question 
point  by  point  with  you  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  such  a  solution  as  I  think  would 
give  you  what  I  have  stated  to  be  the  cheapest  possible  telegraph  system  that  you  can 
find. 


Mr.  HOFMEYR.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that,  although  the  population  of 
Australia  might  go  on  increasing,  and  therefore  the  proceeds  of  telegraphic  communication 
with  Europe  would  probably  not  fall  off,  yet,  if  the  Pacific  Line  of  Cable  were  laid  to 
Australia,  or  another  line  were  laid  via  the  Cape  by  the  Mauritius  and  India  to 
Australia,  the  chances  are  that  the  returns  on  your  line  may  fall  off,  the  increase  of 
population  notwithstanding  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Government  requires  in  the  way  of 
strategical  lines,  but  I  say  that  you  could  not  spend  money  more  foolishly  than  in  putting 
down  a  competing  cable,  when,  by  applying  half  that  you  would  require  to  give  to  the 
competing  cable  to  the  system  now  existing,  you  could  get  a  lower  rate  than  they  could 
give  you  at  the  double  rate.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  But  the  question  that  I  was  putting  was,  whether  there  was 
not  some  possibility  of  the  traffic  on  your  line  from  Australia  falling  off  if  the 
Governments  were  foolish  enough  to  lay  such  lines  as  I  have  just  now  mentioned  on  the 
recommendation  of  naval  experts. 

Mr.  PENDER.  If  the  Government  were  foolish  enough  to  subsidize  such  a  line 
our  traffic  would  fall  off  by  50  per  cent.  But  in  settling  this  question  now,  I  understand 
that  it  is  to  be  settled  for  a  period  in  which  there  will  be  no  competing  line. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  I  will  put  another  question.  I  suppose  we  are  agreed  that  all 
the  systems  of  submarine  telegraphic  communication  may  be  looked  upon  from  two 
points  of  view,  the  commercial  and  the  strategical.  Suppose  now  that  military  experts 
and  naval  experts  were  to  hold,  that  in  the  interest  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  a  cable  should  laid  from  Vancouver  Island  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  Australia,  or  that,  also  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  a  cable  should  be  laid  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Mauritius  and  thence  on 
to  Australia,  would  you  with  any  show  of  reason  maintain  that  the  Government  should 
not  take  into  consideration  the  opinions  of  those  experts,  but  should  resist  the  laying  of 
such  cables'?  Would  you  in  the  presence  of  such  technical  opinion  given  by  experts 
hold  that  the  proposals  of  the  Company,  which  for  the  present  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Fleming,  were  unreasonable  and  that  the  Government  should  not 
entertain  them,  the  opinions  of  experts  notwithstand  ing  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  If  experts  decide  that  for  strategical  purposes  other  cables  are 
required  to  be  laid,  of  course  I  cannot  interfere  with  that  question.  But  all  I  say  would 
be  this  ;  that  I  would  show  them  that  if  they  are  going  to  deal  with  cables  for  strategical 
purposes  they  cannot  interfere  with  commercial  and  private  enterprise  without  dealing 
with  it,  and  to  some  extent  protecting  it.  They  might  require,  and  I  believe  they  would 
require,  to  take  over  the  existing  system  altogether.  If  the  Government  are  going  to 
begin  to  lay  cables  on  their  own  account,  they  must  deal  with  companies  who  have  now 
laid  cables  As  I  said  a  little  time  ago,  the  present  system  has  done  an  immense  deal 
for  the  Government,  and  has  met  strategical  purposes  in  many  ways;  but  I  go  further 
and  say  this  :  that  if  the  Government  chose  to  adopt  the  whole  system,  out  of  the 
present  system  which  has  been  created  within  the  last  few  years,  I  think  I  could  show 
them  that  there  would  be  such  a  margin  as  would  enable  them  to  deal  with  the 
strategical  question  without  calling  very  heavily  upon  the  Country  for  the  money  to 
provide  it.  However,  that  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be  discussed,  I  think,  on  another 
occasion. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  That  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  decide  without  calling  in 
naval  and  military  experts,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  discussed  subsequently  in  the 
presence  of  such  experts  ;  but  I  only  draw  attention  to  this  point  to  show  that  the 
Government  may  have  to  decide  to  lay  such  a  cable,  even  although  your  present  tariff 
may  be  a  most  reasonable  tariff,  and  there  may  therefore  be  no  reason  for  complaint  on 
commercial  grounds. 
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Mr.  PENDER.  I  find  from  what  has  been  brought  out  in  the  last  few  days  that 
New  Zealand,  which  has  taken  a  very  active  part  lately,  and  with  whom  we  have  had 
rather  a  warm  controversy,  admits  the  principle  that  if  you  are  going  to  lay  down  a 
competing  Pacific  Cable  or  cables  for  strategic  purposes,  you  are  bound  to  take  up  the 
existing  system  and  deal  with  it. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  That  has  not  been  formally  admitted  yet. 

Mr.  PENDER.  It  has  been  suggested  by  New  Zealand,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
proper  suggestion. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  All  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  contract,  and  I  suppose  that  the 
principle  that  would  apply  to  contracts  on  telegraphic  communication  would  apply  to 
contracts  bearing  on  all  other  concerns  of  life. 

Mr.  PENDER,  No;  I  think  it  has  been  the  rule  of  all  Governments,  or  of  all 
honest  Governments,  that  they  never  attempt  to  compete  with  private  enterprise.  If 
they  are  going  to  take  possession  of  a  system  which  has  been  created  by  piivate 
enterprise,  they  take  it  upon  valuation,  such  as  that  upon  which  the  land  lines,  of 
England  were  taken  over  from  three  different  Companies.  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
connected  with  one  of  the  Companies,  and  the  Government  dealt  with  them  in  a  fair 
and  proper  spirit. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  Nobody  proposes  that  if  the  Government  should  take  over 
any  or  all  of  the  cables,  they  should  not  pay  a  fair  compensation. 

Mr.  PENDER.  If  they  are  going  to  deal  with  the  cables  they  must  deal  with 
them  as  a  whole.  No  Government  would  take  the  plums  out  of  the  pudding,  and  leave 
the  dough.  That  would  not  do  at  all.  You  must  take  the  thing  as  a  whole.  ..But,  as 
I  said  just  now,  when  the  question  comes  to  be  discussed  of  the  strategical  positions  of 
our  coaling  stations  and  the  necessity  of  connecting  those  coaling  stations  by  telegraph, 
I  think  I  can  show  a  scheme  whereby  the  Government  might  adopt  the  whole  system, 
and  allow  it  to  be  worked  pretty  much  by  the  people  who  understand  it,  and  who  are 
working  it  now,  which  would  show  a  margin  of  profit  under  the  Government  guarantee. 
The  Government  would  require  to  take  the  risk  of  the  cables,  which  they  would  have  to 
take  in  the  case  of  their  laying  their  own  cables.  I  think  I  could  show  a  very  large 
margin  of  profit.  The  average  income  from  the  cables  which  I  represent,  our  Eastern 
system  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Far  East,  is  such  that  if  we  borrowed  money  at 
three  and  a-quarter  per  cent,  or  four  per  cent.,  which  we  should  have  no  .  difficulty  in 
getting  under  a  Government  guarantee,  I  could  show  a  margin  of  something  like  a  quarter 
of  a  million  a  year.  Therefore,  if  the  Government  want  to  deal  with  the  cables,  I  think, 
as  I  have  already  said,  that  I  can  show  them  how  they  could  do  it  without  drawing  very 
heavily  upon  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  Your  position  is  shortly  this  :  that  the  Government  have  no 
right  to  lay  another  cable  to  Australia  for  strategical  or  other  reasons,  because  the 
chances  are  that  your  Company  may  suffer  by  the  laying  of  such  cables,  unless  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  make  up  whatever  loss  you  may  suffer  in  consequence  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  say,  that  if  I  can  show  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the 
Colonial  Governments  that  I  can  give  them  a  lower  rate  of  tariff  with  a  lower  subsidy 
than  they  are  prepared  to  give  to  a  competing  cable,  such  as  that  of  the  Pacific 
Company,  it  would  be  an  unjust  thing  to  the  existing  Company,  who  were  the  pioneers, 
to  subsidize  a  cable  against  them. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  What  I  wished  to  say  was  that  I  scarcely  understood 
that  when  Mr.  Pender  was  here,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  asking  his  assistance  in 
discussing  the  expediency  of  adopting  lines  for  the  purpose  ot  strategy ;  I  rather  think 
that  the  discussion  is  going  a  little  beyond  what  we  originally  intended.  What  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  Mr.  Pender  is  this,  referring  more  strictly  to  what  I  think  we  did 
require  information  from  Mr.  Pender  upon  :  in  the  event  of  the  profits  of  the  Company 
being  increased  by  reason  of  this  reduction  in  the  tariff,  that  increase  of  course  the 
Company  would  retain.  Our  guarantee  will  involve  no  liability  upon  us  by  any 
increased  revenue  arising  from  the  reduction,  but  that,  as  I  say,  the  Company  wTill 
retain.  That  being  so,  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Pender,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  him 
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to  suggest  a  maximum  liability  on  the  part  of  the  guarantors,  so  that  they  may  know 
precisely  the  limits  within  which  their  liability  would  accrue  ?  I  think  that  Mr.  Pender 
will  have  to  come  here  again,  as  we  shall  need  to  have  his  reply  upon  the  paper  which 
lias  been  read  by  Mr.  Fleming ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Pender  might  at  the  same  time  be 
prepared  with  some  further  proposition  in  regard  to  the  point  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Mi*  PEN DER.  I  have  already  suggested  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the 
cost,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  put  it  into  figures  and  show  perhaps  more  clearly  than 
is  now  before  the  Conference,  what  the  guarantee  would  really  amount  to.  I  think 
Sir  John  Downer’s  proposal  would  meet  Sir  Samuel  Griffith’s  suggestion  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  the  guarantee  :  so  that  there  should  be  no  risk 
beyond  the  risk  that  they  understand  at  the  present  moment. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  I  understand  that  it  is  clear  now  that  our  maximum 
guarantee  is  one  fourth  less  than  the  figures  stated  here.  That  is  the  conclusion  I  have 
arrived  at  fiom  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place.  When  the  corrected  figures  are 
stated,  I  take  it  that  the  result  will  show  that  our  maximum  liability  is  25  per  cent,  less 
than  the  figures  stated  here  in  this  memorandum. 

Mr.  PENDER.  Certainly. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  Could  you  tell  us  what  rate  of  interest  that  would  be 
upon  the  capital  embarked  I  mean  upon  the  assumption  of  the  reduction  by 
25  per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  think  it  would  considerably  affect  the  dividend. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  What  interest  would  this  sum  give  upon  the  capital  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  The  dividend  we  are  now  paying  is  only  6  per  cent. 

Sir  J AMES  GARRICK.  Not  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  No  ;  we  have  to  provide  entirely  for  the  renewal  of  these  cables; 
these  cables  do  not  live  for  ever. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFBTTH.  Have  you  not  made  any  allowance  for  amortiza¬ 
tion  before  arriving  at  the  six  per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  Yes.  Then  there  is  not  only  the  renewing  of  the  cables,  but 
there  is  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  them. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  But  I  presume  that  is  charged  against  the  Company 
before  the  dividend  of  six  per  cent,  is  declared  ?  It  is  a  net  dividend  of  six  per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  Yes. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  want  to  ask  with  regard  to  the  32,000/.,  the 
present  guarantee — whether  that  is  included  in  the  average  annual  receipts  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  183,000/.  % 

Mr.  PENDER.  No,  it  is  quite  separate. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  These  figures  show  this  119,000/.  as  being  in 
addition  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  Yes;  ali  the  subsidies  that  we  have  form  part  of  our  dividend, 
but  are  not  included  in  the  figures  shown  in  the  proposition. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Supposing  the  traffic  were  less  after  this  proposed  change 
than  it  is  at  present,  then  the  liability  of  the  guarantors  would  be  greater  than  any  of 
these  amounts,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  No,  I  think  I  have  explained  that  already. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Supposing  that  the  traffic  were  only  one  half  of  what 
it  is  at  present,  what  would  be  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  the  guarantors  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  The  guarantors  would  have  to  make  up  to  the  amount  that  is 
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arranged.  If  it  is  103,000/.,  and  there  is  a  falling  off  m  the  traffic,  then  they  are  only 
bound  to  pay  103,000/. ;  but  if  the  traffic  increased  by  25  or  30  or  40  or  oO  per  cen  ., 
then  the  amount  they  will  have  to  pay  upon  the  guarantee  decreases. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  is  a  maximum  guarantee — it  may  be  less,  but  it  cannot  be  more  ? 
Mr.  PENDER.  Yes. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  I  do  not  quite  understand  whether  the  6  per  cent,  is  on 
the  reduced  amounts  or  on  the  amounts  that  appear  in  this  paper.  You  are  now  taking 
upon  yourselves  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent.  Is  your  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  estimated 
upon  your  reduced  amount,  or  upon  the  amount  in  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  It  is  on  the  amount  in  the  paper. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  Your  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  would  be  reduced  in  ccitain 
contingencies  by  a  fourth. 

Mr.  PENDER.  Y7es,  unless  the  traffic  increased. 

Sir  ROBERT  WISDOM.  What  is  the  actual  paid  up  capital  of  the  Company? 

Mr.  PENDER.  The  Capital  of  the  Company  is  3,500,000/j 
Sir  ROBERT  WISDOM.  That  is  all  paid  up,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  That  is  all  paid  up. 

Mr  SERVICE  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question  upon  another  point  which  has  been 
mentioned  already,  in  respect  to  the  moral  obligations  devolving  upon  this  Conference  m 
the  way  of  recommending,  and  upon  the  various  Governments  m  the  way  of  acting  ,  L 
mean,  the  moral  responsibility  of  recognising  the  existing  claim,  as  it  weie_,  of  Ihe  East 
Company  and  deprecating  the  Colonies  paying  a  subsidy  to  another  pnvate  Compl  y 
in  fact,  for  the  first  time,  for  that  is  the  way  as  I  understand  m  which  Mr.  Pender  puts 
it  He  contends  his  Company  are  getting  no  subsidy,  and  he  protests  against  another 
Company  getting  a  subsidy  against  his  Company.  Supposing  it  were  argued,  as  1  know 
it  is  very  strongly,  that  the  amount  now  paid  by  the  Australian  Colonies  of  3_,0  0 l 
a  subsidy  ;  I  should  like  to  know  how  Mr.  Pender  gets  over  that  argument.  I  know 
how  he  has  already  referred  to  it  by  saying  that  this  contribution  was  given  foi  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  a  duplicate  cable  laid  down,  but  why  did  we  agree  m  Australia  to  pay 
this  money  for  the  purpose  of  getting  that  duplicate  cable  ?  Because  the  original  cab 
failed  to  give  us  telegraphic  communication.  That  was  the  entire  reason.  I  remem  >er 
well  the  circumstances  at  the  time,  and  it  was  simply  the  case  that  we  were  contmua  y 
week  after  week,  and  sometimes  for  a  week  together  (I  am  only  speaking  from  memory, 
but  I  think  I  am  right)  without  telegraphic  communication ;  and  therefore  the  cable  as 
first  laid  down  by  the  Company  was  almost  worse  than  useless,  because  it  broke  down 
very  often  at  a  time  when  both  public  and  private  business  of  an  important  character 
had  been  initiated  but  could  not  consequently  be  completed.  Therefore  the  Company 
approached  the  Australian  Colonies  with  the  proposition  that  they  would  render  this 
telegraphic  communication  more  complete  and  perfect  if  we  would  give  them  a  subsidy. 
'What  we  wanted  all  along  was  not  a  telegraphic  cable;  we  wanted  the  telegraphic 
messages  sent  from  England  to  Australia.  For  that  duplicate  cable  we  are  now  paying 
and  have  to  pay  for  the  next  13  years,  a  sum  of  32,000 /.  to  this  Company.  I  think  it 
might  be  fairly  argued  that  this  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  subsidy  paid  by  the 
Colonies  to  this  Company,  and  if  it  be  a  subsidy  to  this  Company  why  should  not  the 
Colonies,  if  they  think  that  they  can  get  additional  advantages,  offer  a  subsidy  to  another 

Company  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  may  say  in  reply,  that  I  think  I  should  be  prepared  to  show 
that  the  interruptions  were  not  as  great  as  you  have  just  suggested  but  your  argument 
suits  me  in  another  way.  It  is  true  that  we  told  you  with  regard  to  our  present  line 
that  we  could  not  guarantee  its  being  always  at  work  and  to  secure  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  duplicate  the  line,  but  that  we  could  not  afford  to  duplicate  the  line  because 
the  cable,  as  it  was  then  in  existence,  was  not  fully  employed,  and  we  were  not  getting 
sufficient  money  at  that  time  to  enable  us  to  lay  a  duplicate  line.  But  what  have  we 
done  since  ?  We  have  duplicated  the  whole  of  our  system,  and  we  have  never  come  to 
ask  you  for  a  shilling  towards  it.  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  You  have  got  a 
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system  duplicated,  and  in  some  instances  triplicated.  You  are  going  to  support  a 
Company  whose  undertaking  is  altogether  based  upon  one  line.  That  line  is  not  to  be 
relied  upon  any  more  than  our  line  until  it  be  duplicated — it  could  not  be  a  certain  line 
without  being  duplicated — and  if  they  duplicate  it,  instead  of  requiring  100,000/.  from 
you,  they  will  require  double  that  amount. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Those  are  considerations  I  think  for  the  Conference  to  discuss 
afterwards. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  must  observe  that  you  have  introduced  them,  and  I  think 
we  must  hear  Mr.  Pender’s  reply.  We  do  not  want  an  elaborate  argument,  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Pender  that  he  should  state  his  views  in  answer  to  the  question 
you  put  Why  on  moral  grounds  may  not  the  Colonies  and  the  Imperial  Government 
subsidize  another  new  Company  ?  But  I  would  ask  Mr.  Pender  to  make  his  answer  short, 
because  I  think,  as  regards  the  moral  grounds,  we  may  trust  to  the  Conference  duly  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter. 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  will  just  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying,  that  I  do  not  believe 
any  system  of  telegraphy  in  these  days  can  be  relied  upon  unless  it  is  duplicated. 
Therefore,  in  any  arrangement  that  you  may  make,  you  must  look  to  the  duplication  of 
the  cable,  and  look  at  the  cost  of  that  duplication.  Our  system  now  is  a  good  one. 
W  e  have  been  told  that  our  system  is  an  antiquated  system,  and  that  we  are  paying 
dividends  upon  an  exaggerated  amount.  The  competing  Company,  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
from  the  papers  and  so  on,  points  out  that  our  Cable  cost  300/.  a  mile,  and  that  the 
competing  Company  will  lay  down  their  Cable  for  200/.  a  mile.  The  amount  that  we 
have  spent  upon  our  Cables  in  duplicating  or  duplexing  them  stands  in  our  books  to-day 
as  under  189/.  per  mile  as  against  200/.  per  mile  which  the  competing  Company  suggest 
as  the  cost  for  constructing  their  cable.  So  that  our  cables  have  cost  less  than  is  going 
to  be  paid  for  the  new  line. 

Sir  SAMCJEL  GRIfFITH.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  these  figures,  so 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  another  question  upon  them.  You  said  just  now  that 
the  183,228/.  average  annual  receipts  includes  the  36,000/.  subsidy  from  the  Colonies  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  No,  you  must  have  misunderstood  me. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIIFIIH.  Then  you  put  down  63,900/.  as  “Revenue  at  4s. 
rate  based  on  average  of  three  years  ” ;  as  I  understand,  that  means  the  receipts  for  so 
many  messages  at  4s.  a  word  as  will  make  up  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  Yes. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  But  then  to  that  63,900/.  you  must  add  the  36,000/., 
the  amount  of  the  existing  subsidies,  and  that  will  bring  up  your  revenue  to  100,000/. ; 
and  the  amount  then  to  be  made  up  by  the  Colonies  would  be  only  the  difference  between 
that  100,000/.,  which  you  would  still  receive  as  you  do  now  and  the  183,000/.,  so  that 
the  deficiency  would  only  be  83,000/.  instead  of  119,000/.,  as  it  is  put  down  on  this 
paper — that  makes  a  difference  of  35,000/.  in  the  amount  of  the  guarantee  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  have  already  explained  this. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  No,  pardon  me.  You  ask  that  your  revenue  may 
be  maintained  at  183,000/.  ;  you  will  receive  still  the  36,000/.  guarantee,  and  you  will 
receive  63,900/.  for  receipts— that  makes  100,000/.  Then  there  is  only  83,000/.  more 
required  to  keep  up  your  income  at  the  proposed  rate  of  4s.  with  the  present  traffic 
That  reduces  the  amount  to  be  guaranteed  by  35,000/. 

Mr.  PENDER.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  32,000/.  subsidy  forms  no  part  of 
the  figures  given  in  the  printed  proposal. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  these  figures  are 
correct. 


Mr.  PENDER.  They  are  quite  correct. 
(277a)  2  U 
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The  PRESIDENT.  We  desire,  without  going  too  much  into  detail,  to  learn 
< re ne rally  your  views  so  as  to  enable  the  delegates  to  ask  these  questions  as  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  has  done,  and  receive  your  explanations.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go 
fully  into  the  details  on  these  questions,  but  we  wish  to  get  some  general  information 
about  these  figures. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  The  figures  in  this  paper  have  quite  deceived  us,  if  the 
answer  just  now  made  to  Sir  Samuel  Griffith’s  question  is  correct.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
pao'e  you  will  see  the  last  column  is  headed  “  amount  to  be  contributed  in  addition  to 
exfstim-'  subsidies.”  We  find  in  the  calculation  you  have  not  included  the  existing 
subsidy.  If  that  63,983/.  does  not  include  the  existing  subsidy,  the  whole  of  the  calcula¬ 
tions  must  necessarily  be  wrong.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Pender  again,  whether  this 
amount  of  estimated  receipts  at  the  is.  rate  which  comes  out  at  63,983/.  does  or  does 
not  include  the  existing  subsidy  ? — I  do  not  think  it  can. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  understand  Mr.  Pender  to  say  that  the  subsidy 
was  put  down  as  part  of  the  ordinary  receipts  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  have  already  explained' that  the  subsidy  is  not  included  in 
the  figures. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  see  on  this  paper  under  the  head  of  ‘"apportionment  of 
guarantee”  the  first  column  states  the  population  of  the  various  Colonies,  and  the  second 
column  “  existing  subsidies  paid  by  Australian  Colonies  to  Eastern  Extension  Company,” 
of  which  the  total  is  given  as  36,600/.  .The  third  column  is  headed  “amount  to  be 
contributed  in  addition  to  existing  subsidies.” 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  At  the  top  of  the  page,  the  average  annual  receipts  are 
given  as  183,228/.  That  includes,  as  I  understand,  amounts  received  for  messages  and 

subsidies  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  No,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  Then  the  amount  of  63,983/.  which  comes  immediately 
under  it  is  for  messages  without  the  subsidies  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  estimated  receipts 
for  so  many  messages  at  the  4s.  rate  % 

Mr.  PENDER,  Yes. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  Then  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  one  excludes  the  subsidy 
the  other  ought  to  exclude  it  also  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  Yes,  so  it  does. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  we  can  hardly  carry  this  point  any  further  at  this 
sitting  with  advantage;  because  Mr.  Pender  will  have  an  opportunity  after  reading 
Mr.  Fleming’s  paper,  and  considering  what  passed  to-day,  of  presenting  to  us  another 
confidential  paper,  and  he  might  then  deal  with  the  question  which  has  just  been  raised, 

Mr.  DODDS.  There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  have  cleared  up  which 
has  been  incidentally  touched  upon.  Tasmania  at  present  contributes  4,200/.  as  a 
subsidy.  Under  the  second  column  at  the  4s.  tariff  upon  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent.,  she  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  on  the  basis  of  population,  as  stated  in  the 
first' column,  another  4,559/.;  that  is  to  say,  she  would  be  paying  altogether  8,759/., 
as  against  the  contribution  of  9,873/.  which  would  be  paid  by  the  Colony  of  Queensland, 
for  example,  with  a  population  nearly  three  times  as  large.  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
whether  the  4,200/.  a-year  ceases  under  this  proposal,  and  whether  our  contribution 
would  be  in  proportion  to  population,  the  whole  of  the  Colonies  contributing  upon  that 
basis  ?  Otherwise  we  should  be  paying,  according  to  this  calculation,  a  very  much  larger 
amount  than  we  ought  to  be  fairly  called  upon  to  pay. 

Mr.  PENDER.  The  question  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  printed  proposal,  but  I  have 
addressed  a  letter  to  your  Government  to  the  effect  that  if  the  general  guarantee 
system  were  adopted  by  the  other  Colonies,  Tasmania  would  come  in  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  others  come  in  upon ;  in  other  words,  we  would  put  aside  the  old 
arrangements  and  include  them  in  the  new. 

Mr.  DODDS.  That  is  what  I  understand  from  your  proposal  as  submitted  to  our 
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Government ;  but  this  paper  takes  up  a  different  position  altogether.  This  paper 
contemplates  a  contribution  from  Tasmania  of  between  8,000/.  and  9,000/.,  which  is 
quite  disproportionate  to  our  population. 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  make  an  arrangement  for  the  Tasmanian 
Cable  on  the  same  basis  as  the  guarantee  scheme. 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  wish  to  put  aside  the  question  of  increase  of  traffic  altogether 
and  to  make  this  one  point  clear.  Is  your  proposal  this  :  That  the  existing  subsidy  is 
to  cease  wholly,  and  the  Australasian  group  are  to  come  into  your  scheme  and  contribute 
upon  the  basis  of  population,  the  existing  subsidies  disappearing,  and  the  now  non¬ 
contributing  Colonies  (that  is  to  say  New  Zealand  and  Queensland)  taking  their  fair 
share  of  the  burden  ?  Would  these  existing  subsidies,  as  shown  in  the  second  column  on 
this  paper,  cease  altogether  ? 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  Surely  that  is  an  arrangement  for  us  to  make  amongst 
ourselves. 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  have  just  now  stated  that  if  a  guarantee  and  agreement  were 
come  to  with  all  the  Colonies  the  present  arrangements  cease  with  Tasmania,  and  they 
all  take  their  share,  according  to  the  population,  with  the  other  Colonies. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Then  this  paper  is  inaccurate  ? 

Mr.  PENDER,.  It  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  paper. 

Mr,  DODDS.  This  paper  speaks  of  the  “  amount  to  be  contributed  in  addition  to 
existing  subsidies  ”  ;  we  at  the  present  time  pay  as  much  as  South  Australia,  which  is  a 
much  larger  Colony. 

Mr.  PENDER.  That  is  more  applicable  to  the  bigger  sum  of  32,000/.  We  have 
always  dealt  with  Tasmania  as  apart  from  the  other  Colonies  altogether,  You  are  not 
mixed  up  with  them  at  all  at  present.  You  are  mixed  up  with  them  altogether  in  the 
new  calculation.  It  is  a  new  departure  altogether. 

Sir.  JAMES  LORIMER.  If  Mr.  Pender  is  going  to  make  a  new  proposal,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  had  better  make  it  on  the  basis  of  keeping  out  from  his  statement 
all  the  existing  liabilities,  and  start  afresh  with  a  new  statement. 

Mr.  PENDER.  With  regard  to  the  increase  of  traffic,  as  Tasmania  has  been 
referred  to,  I  may  say  that  we  have  had  an  arrangement  with  Tasmania  for  a  considerable 
time  by  which  Tasmania  not  very  long  ago  undertook  a  guarantee ;  and  the  result  was 
that  upon  the  lowering  of  that  tariff  the  Tasmanian  traffic  increased. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Yes  ;  I  as  Treasurer  of  the  Colony  made  that  arrangement  with 
your  Company. 

Mr.  PENDER.  The  tariff*  was  reduced,  I  think,  by  one-half*  and  the  traffic 
increased  by  a  larger  proportion. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  Would  Mr.  Pender,  as  he  will  doubtless  have  to  lay 
before  the  Conference  an  amended  tender,  be  so  good  as  to  put  at  the  foot  the  maximum 
amount  of  guarantee,  on  the  assumption  of  the  existing  subsidy  being  abolished  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  The  present  guarantee  is  only  paid  by  the  Governments  of,  I  think 
— Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  gain  by  any  further  discussion  upon 
this  point  until  we  have  seen  Mr.  Pender’s  paper  as  he  proposes  to  amend  it.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  ask  Mr.  Pender  this 
question.  You  stated,  Mr.  Pender,  the  cost  of  the  cable  as  being  189/.  a  mile.  May  I 
ask  whether  you  referred  to  the  whole  system  or  only  to  the  recent  Eastern  Extension  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  took  the  Eastern  Extension  and  the  Eastern  Campany.  I  think 
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the  cost  of  the  cables  of  the  Eastern  Extension  stands  some  5?.  or  6/  lower  than  that  of 
the  Eastern  Company  ;  but  I  would  be  glad  to  get  the  exact  figures  for  you. 


Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  I  ask  the  question  with  a  view  to  getting  at  the 
present  value  of  your  cables. 


Mr  PENDER  I  do  not  know  how  you  could  get  exactly  their  present  value. 
No  doubt  a  cable  ten  years’  old  is  not  so  valuable  as  a  cable  two  years’  old,  but  we  have 
kept  up  a  very  expensive  system  of  maintenance  and  repairs ;  and  we  are  constantly 
adding  to  our  cables.  In  the  case  of  many  of  our  cables  the  number  of  miles  added  to 
them  has  made  them  almost  equal  to  a  new  cable.  I  could  give  you  some  illustrations 
where  we  have  been  told.  In  the  Strait  Settlements,  for  instance,  that  our  cable  was  very 
often  injured  bv  the  Teredo.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  300  miles  now  of  tha„  cab  e 
which  are  not  protected  against  that  danger  ;  in  other  words,  we  have  replaced  the  cable 

by  a  new  cable. 


Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  miles  your 
Eastern  Extension  embraces  at  a  cost  of  184?.  per  mile,  which  I  understand  to  be  your 
figure  for  the  average  cost  of  Eastern  Extension  ? 


Mr.  PENDER.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  you  an  exact  answer  to  your 
question,  if  you  will  give  me  time  for  consideration  \ 


Mr  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  There  is  just  one  other  point  that  I  should  like 
to  get  from  you.  The  Eastern  Extension  is  separated  from  the  Eastern  Company,  as  I 
understand,  by  India,  is  it  not? 


Mr.  PENDER,  Yes,  that  is  so. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  It  is  part  of  the  present  Agreement,  I  believe,  that  both 
the  cables  shall  be  uninterrupted  (I  am  speaking  of  the  cables  from  Port  Darwin  to 
Java).  Is  not  that  a  condition  of  the  Agreement  ? 


Mr.  PENDER,  The  subsidy  ceases  for  every  day’s  total  interruption. 
Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  think  they  were  for  a  short  time  ? 

Mr.  PENDER,  Yes,  that  was  so,  but  not  for  very  long. 


Sir  CHARLES  MILLS.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Pender  whether  there  is  any  hope  of  an 
early  reduction  of  the  rates  on  the  South  African  Line,  apart  from  the  condition  of  the 

guarantee  ? 


Mr  PENDER.  I  have  made  a  proposition  to  the  Cape  Government,  and  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  discuss  that  point ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  changes  now  in 
any  of  the  rates  until  I  see  my  wav  more  clearly  as  to  what  we  are  to  contend  against. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  more  question  with 
regard  to  these  figures.  In  taking  this  estimate  of  the  revenue  at  the  4s.  rate  as 
63,9001,  you  are  of  course  taking  the  traffic  to  be  a  little  over  300,000  words 

per  annum  ? 


Mr.  PENDER.  No;  600,000. 


Appendix, 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  But  in  the  paper  which  has  also  been  circulated, 
and  which  is  headed  “Memorandum  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  m 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  2nd  of  April,  1887,”  the  telegraph  traffic  is  taken  as  being 
600,000  words.  Such  a  traffic  would  bring  the  revenue  up  to  120,000?.  from  messages 

at  45.  a  word  ? 


Mr  PENDER.  I  have  given  a  reply  to  his  paper.  His  paper  seemed  to  me  so 
entirely  absurd,  that  beyond  going  into  the  figures,  which  are  all  now  before  you,  I 
treated  that  paper  as  not  worthy  of  consideration. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  am  not  commenting  at  all  upon  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton’s  paper,  but  I  am  only  pointing  out  that  in  your  reply  to  his  paper  you  assume 
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the  existing  traffic  to  be  not  300,000,  but  600,000  words.  It  will  be  very  important  to 
us  in  dealing  with  the  subject  to  know  what  the  existing  traffic  is.  ' 

Mr.  PENDER.  As  I  have  already  stated,  600,000  words - 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  That  would  be  100  per  cent,  on  the  present  rate. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  existing  traffic  ? 

Mr.  PENDER.  600,000  words. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Then  the  existing  revenue  at  the  4s.  rate  on 
600,000  words  would  be  over  120,000£  instead  of  63,000^.  That  would  make  a  further 
difference  of  60,000^.  in  the  amount  of  the  guarantee  which  would  be  required  X 

Mr.  PENDER.  You  make  no  allowance  for  the  outpayments. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  perhaps,  Mr.  Pender,  you  will  prepare  a  paper,  showing 
the  figures  as  you  propose  to  amend  them,  and  possibly  on  a  future  day  you  may  be 
asked  to  attend  again. 

Mr.  PENDER.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  make  any  explanation  at  another  time,  and 
if  any  gentleman  wishes  to  go  into  the  figures  in  this  paper  narrowly  with  me,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  go  into  them  with  him,  and  in  that  way  to  save  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
at  this  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  hope  the  delegates  will  avail  themselves  freely  of  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  PENDER.  If  any  of  the  delegates  will  call  upon  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give 
them  all  the  information  I  can. 

(Mr.  Pender  withdrew .) 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  it  would  be  right  now  that  Mr.  Finch  Hatton  should  Appendix, 
make  any  observations  which  he  has  to  make,  in  addition  to  his  paper,  with  respect  to  P- 130. 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  Company. 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  I  should  like  to  say,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  that  one 
point  I  observe  with  regard  to  Mr.  Pender’s  proposal,  is  that  Mr.  Pender  binds  the 
Colonies  in  perpetuity  to  a  tariff*  of  four  shillings  per  word.  He  has  told  us  distinctly 
that  he  does  not  believe  it  possible  that  that  tariff  can  ever  be  reduced.  We  do  not  do 
that.  We  start  by  saying  it  shall  be  reduced  to  four  shillings,  and  we  bold  oat  very 
reasonable  hopes  of  a  very  large  reduction  in  future.  That  is  where  we  differ  at  once 
diametrically  from  Mr.  Pender. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  moral  right  of  subsidizing  a  Company,  I  may  point  out 
that  Mr.  Pender  has  allowed  his  line  to  be  subsidized  ;  the  duplication  of  the  Eastern 
Extension  was  subsidized — it  could  not  be  called  anything  but  a  subsidy,  for  Mr.  Pender 
himself  describes  his  debentures  as  subsidized  debentures,  and  very  rightly  so.  That 
re-duplication  was  made  in  order  to  suit  the  growing  requirements  of  our  Empire.  I 
submit  now  that  the  further  growth  of  the  Empire  requires  further  extension  of 
telegraphic  communication. 

I  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  discussion  here  to-day  ;  and  I  am 
afraid,  Gentlemen,  that  I  shall  be  going  over  old  ground,  for  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Fleming’s 
paper  read,  and  no  doubt  he  has  touched  upon  the  point,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
main  question,  since  I  have  been  in  the  room  at  all  events,  has  not  been  approached,  and 
that  is  this  :  that  no  duplication,  or  reduplication,  or  triplication  of  existing  communica¬ 
tions  in  any  way  meets  the  case.  If  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  which  you  gentlemen  have 
come  so  many  miles  to  discuss,  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  dream,  we  must  take 
practical  means  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Now  no  duplication  of  the  Eastern  Extension 
existing  system  can  have  any  effect  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  is  the  great  point 
which  our  Company  are  anxious  to  lay  before  this  Conference — that  we  shall  meet  a  want 
that  can  only  be  met  in  that  way.  The  great  military  authorities  are  all  agreed  that  in 
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future  our  wav  to  the  East,  in  time  of  war,  must  be  by  Vancouver  s  Is  and ,  and  the 
Pacific  Railway.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the  full  benefit  from  that  line  without  having 
telegraphic  communication  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  question  for  this  Conference  to 
decide  as  to  whether  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  its  facilities  for  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  can  be  safely  allowed  to  remain  in  the  position  m  which  they  are  at  the 

present  time.  No  duplication  of  the  existing  system  can  render  it  secuie.  It  is  ot  a 

lines  the  most  liable  to  be  interrupted.  It  passes  through  many  Foreign  Countries,  and 
the  transit  through  Egypt  alone  is  a  point  of  extreme  weakness  in  it. 

I  believe  that  physical  difficulties  have  been  urged  against  the  possibility  of  our 
laying  our  line,  but  I  think  you  gentlemen  at  this  Conference  will  probably  sav  that  that 
is  the  business  of  the  Company  and  not  of  the  Conference  We  have  had  the  best 
possible  expert  advice  upon  the  subject,  and  we  are  advised  that  it  is peifect  /  P°““ 
to  lay  a  line  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  further  than  that,  we  are  advised  that  w  11 
be  aline  which  will  be  probably  very  little  liable  to  interruption  lie  deepest  cable  m 
the  world  which  has  been  laid  at  the  present  time  is  laid  at  a  depth  of  -,900 
and  it  has  never  been  interrupted  in  deepwater  at  all.  Our  expert  evidence  goes  to 

show  that  the  deeper  cables  are  laid,  the  less  liable  they  are  r?  denth  of 

deepest  cable  is  from  Cape  De  Verde  Islands  to  Pernambuco  whmh  s  at  a  depth  of 
2,900  fathoms,  and  it  has  never  been  interrupted  at  all,  though  I  believe  it  has  b 

d^NovTas  to  the  question  of  subsidy,  taking  the  proposed  guarantee  system  of  Mr. 
Pender,  there  are  several  points  which  he  has  not  cleaied  up  to  my  min  ,  oua 
will,  no  doubt,  do  so  in  till  future.  Supposing  this  guarantee  system  of  Mr.  Pende •were 
adopted,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  will  for  ever  block  the  construction  of  the 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  That  line  must  come  in  the  future  m  obedience  to  the  grow 
of  civilization,  and  then  the  Colonies  will  have  to  consider  their  position 

It  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Pender,  by,  I  think,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  under  the  proposed  guarantee  the  Colonies  might  be  let  m  for  a  contribu  1 
of  180,000/.  a  year.  Mr.  Pender  met  that  by  saying  that  he  would  fix  a  definite  sum 
and  that  the  contribution  should  not  go  beyond  that.  But  one  point  which  I  do  not 
think  he  has  met  is  this  :  At  the  present  time  he  is  m  receipt  of  a  subsidy  of  32,400/.  a 
year.  That  subsidy  expires  in  13  years  ;  are  the  Colonies  to  convert  that  into  a  perpet 
subsidy  ?  Are  they  to  take  upon  themselves  that  reduction  in  Mr.  Pender  s  receipts  of 
32,400/.  a  year,  and  make  it  good  to  him  ?  Because  that  would  be  converting  his  subsidy 
which  at  present  is  terminable  at  the  end  of  13  years,  into  a  perpetual  one  I  do  no 
think  Mr  Pender  touched  upon  that  point ;  but  it  is  a  very  serious  one  to  the  Colonies 
if  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  this  sum  which  yet  remains  to  be  fHed  I  a,m  Slac  1  1S 
to  be3 a  fixed  sum,  and  not  one  varying  with  the  receipts  of  Mr.  Penders  Company, 
because,  I  think,  we  must  all  see  that  even  if  this  Pacific  telegraph  is  not  accomplished 
this  year  or  next  year,  it  is  a  thing  that  must  come  m  the  future,  and  when  it  does  come 
the  Colonies  may  then  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  being  bound  to  make  „o  ■ 
Mr.  Penders  losses  to  him.  If  there  should  be  a  loss  to  Mr.  Pender  I  am  very  son)' 
for  it,  but  of  course,  Sir,  monopolies  cannot  be  established  for  ever,  and  undoubtedly,  as 
Mr.  Pender  himself  admits,  when  this  hne  is  established  it  will  \ery  materially  reduce 

^Mr.  Sandford  Pleming  asked  a  question,  I  think,  as  to  the  length  of  the  Eastern 
Extension,  The  length  is  2,150  miles. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Between  what  points? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  Between  Bangoe  Wangi  and  Port  Darwin.  I  did  not 
quite  understand  Mr.  Pender  as  to  the  cost  of  the  construction.  .  I  fa™A  ^hat  ^r-  ^an" 
ford  Fleming’s  question  had  reference  to  the  course  of  construction.  That  is  the  longes 

stretch  of  unbroken  line. 


Mr.  SANDFORD  FLEMING.  2,317  miles  I  make  it.  There  are  two  lines,  one 
is  1,186  and  the  other  is  1,131  miles. 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  It  is  a  question  for  the  Conference  to  decide  whether 
they  consider  this  line  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  from  a 
strategic  point  of  view.  That  it  would  pay  commercially  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
whatever,  but  of  course  it  is  a  question  for  the  Empire  to  say  whether  it  is  vvoitli 
their  while  to  pay  us  for  constructing  it.  That  is  the  chief  point  that  1  have  to  urge  , 
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that  no  strengthening  or  subsidizing  of  existing  lines  in  any  way  meets  the  present 
condition  ol  things  ;  which  is,  that  at  the  present  moment  our  Imperial  communications 
are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  and  would  be  found  trebly  so  in  the  event  of  war 
breaking  out.  Our  line  would  have  the  immense  advantage  of  being  laid  in  seas  where 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  it  to  be  interfered  with  by  any  enemy’s  cruisers.  The 
difficulty  of  pulling  it  up  from  so  great  a  depth  is,  of  course,  enormous — that  is  admitted. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  not  one  wdiere  very  many  hostile  cruisers 
would  be  likely  to  come  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  ;  whereas,  of  course,  the  ' 
Mediterranean  would  be  full  of  them. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  have  nothing  to  add,  I  understand,  as  regards  the 
proposal  that  appears  in  the  letter  of  April  the  20th,  1887,  which  has  been  circulated, 
and  which  is  as  follows  : — “  The  Company  to  lay  and  maintain  a  cable  from  Vancouver  Appendix, 
Island  to  Australia,  touching  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Panning  Island,  Samoa,  Fiji  and  P- 130- 
New  Zealand.  The  Company  to  reduce  the  existing  through  rates  from  Great;  Britain 
to  Australia  by  at  least  one-half.  The  Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  above  referred  to,  to  furnish  to  the  Company,  in  such  proportions  as  they  may 
agree  upon,  a  subsidy  of  100,00(U  per  annum  for  twenty-five  years  ;  each  Government 
to  have  during  that  period  the  free  nse  of  the  Company’s  Cable  for  Government 
messages  to  the  full  amount  of  its  proportion  of  the  subsidy  at  current  rates.  The  Com¬ 
pany  to  give  Government  messages  precedence  over  ordinary  messages.”  Is  there  any 
alteration  in  the  terms  of  that  proposal  which  you  would  like  to  lay  before  the 
Conference  ? 


Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  No,  but  I  would  like  to  add  this — which  ought  to  have 
been  put  in  but  it  was  so  self-evident,  that  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  mention 
it — that  the  subsidy  should  be  contingent  upon  the  cable  working;  that  is  to  say,  after 
a  reasonable  time — the  ordinary  time  which  is  allowed  for  repairs — had  expired,  the 
subsidy  would  be  suspended  till  the  communications  are  established. 

Air.  DEAKIN.  The  subsidy  would  commence  from  the  date  of  the  communication 
being  established  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  And  in  the  event  of  the  cable  being  interrupted  for  any 
considerable  time,  that  period  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  subsidy. 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  Yes. 


Air.  DEAKIN.  If  it  wrere  interrupted  for  a  period  of  three  months,  for  example, 
that  would  make  one-fourth  of  the  subsidy  for  that  year  to  be  deducted. 


Air.  FINCH  HATTON.  Yes  ;  allowing  for  a  time  of  grace,  which  I  suppose  would 
be  14  days. 


Sir  SAAIUEL  GRIFFITH.  When  was  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  formed  ? 
Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  It  was  formed  last  November. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  What  is  its  capital  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  The  nominal  capital  is  2,000,0001. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Is  it  subscribed  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  It  is  not  subscribed. 

Sir  SAAIUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  is  merely  nominal  capital  ?  Are  the  shares 
allotted  ? 

Air.  FINCH  HATTON.  No,  they  are  not. 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  How  many  shares  are  issued  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  Sixteen  shares  are  subscribed  according  to  the  Articles 
of  Association. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Have  you  any  definite  information  about  the 
oundings  in  the  Pacific  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  We  have  the  soundings  of  the  “  Tuscarora,'5 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  There  has  been  nothing  in  addition  to  that,  except 
the  soundings  of  the  “  Challenger,”  I  think. 

Mr  FINCH  HATTON.  Nothing  except  the  “  Challenger  ”  soundings  ;  I  believe 
those  are  the  only  ones  in  existence.  That  is,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Fiji. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Have  you  made  any  calculations  to  see  what  would  be 
the  proportion  which  each  Colony  would  have  to  pay  under  this  proposal  of  yours  .  You 
say  you  would  expect  the  Imperial  Government  and  Canada  to  come  into  it . 

Mr  FINCH  HATTON.  There  has  been  no  calculation  made  yet. 

Mr.  DE  AKIN.  I  think  you  said  you  left  the  basis  of  the  distribution  to  be  settled 
by  the  Colonies  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  We  leave  that  entirely  to  the  Colonies. 


The  PRESIDENT  You  throw  it  upon  the  Imperial  Government  also  ?  It  is  not 
merely  left  to  the  Colonies ;  I  observe  that  the  Imperial  Government  comes  in  too  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  Yes,  I  ought  to  have  said  it  was  left  to  the  Empire. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  What  is  the  amount  which  you  estimate  would  be  the 
cost  of  constructing  and  laying  the  cable  ? 


Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  give  an  answer  to  that  at 
rvresent  because  as  you  know  the  improvements  which  are  being  made  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of ’telegraphs  advance  so  rapidly  at  the  present  time  that  what  was  correct  a  month 
ago  would  not  be  so  to-day.  A  process  has  been  lately  started  by  which  the  cost  of  con¬ 
structing  the  cable  has  been  very  much  reduced. 


Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  But  has  your  Company  not  yet  formed  any  basis  upon 
which  you  ask  for  the  subsidy  of  100,000/.  a-year  ? 


Mr  FINCH  HATTON.  At  the  time  it  was  first  proposed  to  form  a  Company 
estimates  were  made,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  constructing  the  line  was  2,000,000/. 

Sir  F  DILLON  BELL.  You  are  referring,  I  think,  to  a  time  when  the  Company 
were  in  communication  with  the  representatives  of  the  respective  Australian  Govern¬ 
ments,  are  you  not  ? 


Mr  FINCH  HATTON.  Yes,  and  that  includes  the  cost  of  two  repairing  ships, 
and  so  on. 

Sir  F  DILLON  BELL.  On  the  estimate  of  a  total  cost  of  2,000,000/.  you  are 
asking,  are  you  not,  the  Imperial  Government  as  well  as  the  Colonial  Governments  to  be 

narties  to  the  subsidy  ? 


Mr  FINCH  HATTON.  Certainly. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Do  you  propose  that  these  proportions  should  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonies  ? 
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Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  We  leave  that  entirely  to  the  Imperial  Government  and 
the  Colonies. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Supposing  that  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Colonies  were  to  take  up  the  construction  of  a  Cabje  at  your  estimate  of  2,000,000/., 
and  supposing  that  they  could  raise  the  money  to  build  the  cable  at  3  per  cent,  per 
annum,  what  would  be  the  cost  that  would  be  imposed  by  that  operation  upon  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonies  ?  Would  it  exceed  GO, 000/.  a  year? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  No,  if  it  were  raised  at  3  per  cent.  That  is,  supposing  it 
to  cost  2,000,000/. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  And  if  they  owned  the  lines,  the  interest  being  60,000/. 
a  year,  then  the  value  of  the  Government  messages  which  they  would  transmit  would 
come  in  relief  of  that  60,000/.  a-year,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  Yes. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  So  that  assuming  a  large  amount  of  Government 
messages  to  be  counted  in  as  value  towards  the  60,000/.  a  year  which  it  would  cost  the 
Governments  in  partnership  to  build  the  line,  it  might  turn  out,  according  to  your 
estimate,  might  it  not,  that  the  total  outlay  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Colonies  in  partnership  would  not  be  anything  like  60,000/.  a-year,  deducting  the  saving 
on  their  own  messages  ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  That  is  so,  if  they  raise  the  money  at  3  per  cent. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Supposing  that  you  were  to  take  this  saving  on 
messages  at  10,000/.  a-year  to  the  Imperial  Government  and  all  the  Colonies  taken 
together,  we  might  then  say,  according  to  your  estimate  of  the  total  cost  to  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  Colonies,  that  it  would  cost  them  not  more  than  50,000/.  a  year 
to  build  a  line ;  would  it  not  be  so  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  Yes. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Then  I  should  like  you  to  explain  to  the  Conference 
upon  these  assumptions — first,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  line  of  2,000,000/. ;  secondly, 
the  cost  of  the  interest  upon  that  money  by  the  Governments  raising  the  money  in 
partnership  ;  and  thirdly,  the  saving  which  would  be  effected  by  passing  Government 
messages  over  the  line  ;  why  we  should  give  100,000/.  a  year  subsidy  to  your  proposed 
Company. 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  If  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  are  willing  to  take  it  in  hand  as  a  joint  Government  work  themselves,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  why  they  should  give  a  subsidy  to  anybody. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  But  the  object  that  I  had  in  asking  you  the  question 
was  to  bring  out,  if  I  could,  why  we  should  give  an  extra  50,000/.  a-year  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  private  Company.  Do  you  estimate  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  the 
expense  of  the  Company  and  a  fair  profit,  ought  not  to  cost  less  than  an  additional 
50,000/.  a-year  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  Of  course  a  Company  cannot  borrow  money  anything 
like  so  cheaply  as  the  Government  can.  We  should  have  to  pay  more  for  our  Deben¬ 
tures,  and  we  could  not  raise  money  at  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  understand  that  a  portion  of  your  proposal  is  that  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  various  contributing  Colonies,  and  the  Imperial  Government,  would  be 
able  to  send  messages  free  up  to  the  amount  of  their  contribution  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Have  you  thought  out  at  all  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  the 
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working  of  your  lines  1  Because  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  each  Government 
would  send  messages  up  to  the  full  extent  of  their  contribution.  Have  you  taken  that 
into  consideration  in  the  working  of  the  cable  ?  The  result  of  it  would  be,  of  course, 
that  messages  of  interest,  and  lengthy  messages  as  between  England  and  the  Colonies, 
would  be  sent  every  day.  It  would  have  an  enormous  influence  m  uniting  togetlie 
the  Dependencies  and  the  Mother  Country  ;  but  have  you  considered  the  question  in 
view  of  the  practical  working  of  the  cable  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  We  have,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to.  send  not  only 
messages  up  to  the  amount  of  the  Government  subsidy  and  our  own  besides,  but  a  very 
much  larger  number,  and  to  realise  very  great  profits.  01  course  I  am  not  ancxpertm 
this  matter,  and  I  only  take  the  opinions  of  experts,  who  tell  me  that  it  could  be  cone. 


The  PRESIDENT.  Can  the  Australian  Colonies  do  that  under  Mr.  Pender’s 
32,000?.? 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Yes.  We  have  a  small  reduction  of  one-fourth,  I  think,  on  the 
common  rates  ;  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  work  up  to  the  subsidy. 


Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  We  get  that  discount  off  all  our  messages,  but  the 
32,000 ?.  is  a  subsidy  for  a  special  purpose  of  a  duplicate  cable. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  put  the  capital  necessary  for  laying  the  line  at  2,000,000?. 
I  see  that  Mr.  Fleming,  perhaps  at  an  earlier  date,  put  it  at  2,500,000?. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  That  is  for  a  complete  system  from  England  to  Australia. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  May  I  ask  if  your  Company  is  willing  to 
agree  to  the  condition,  that  the  contributing  Colonies  should  at  any  time  have  the  rig  i 
of  purchasing  the  cable  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  That  question  we  have  not  taken  into  consideration. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  all  depends  upon  the  terms.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  would 
do  it  upon  certain  terms.  It  is  a  question  of  what  terms  you  will  do  it  upon,  not 

whether  you  will  do  it  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  No  doubt. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Some  contracts  are  taken  with  the  power  of  purchasing. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  certainly  would  be  necessary  in  such  a  case  as  this,  if  the 
agreement  was  entered  into,  that  there  should  be  such  a  power. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  surveys  of  the 
u  Challenger  ”  between  Fiji  and  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  That  was  to  the  north  of  Hawaii. 


Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  You  said  from  Hawaii  to  Fiji  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  I  should  have  been  more  exact ;  I  was  speaking  generally 
of  the  route. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  sea  bottom  which,  I 
understand,  is  surveyed  between  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  Fiji  Island  to  the 
Navigator  Islands  ? 

Mr  FINCH  HATTON.  It  is  most  favourably  reported  upon  by  the  “  Challenger  ” 
The  report  is  mud,  and  sand,  and  ooze,  almost  the  whole  way.  I  think  there  were  only 
two  soundings  that  touched  coral. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  call  attention  to  that,  because  I  do  not  see  any 
mention  of  it  in  your  statement.  We  are  told  that  the  largest  span  is  unsurveyed. 
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Mr.  I1  INCH  HATTON.  The  span  between  Vancouver  Island  and  Hawaii  is 
unsurveyed;  but  between  San  Francisco  and  Hawaii  it  lias  all  been  surveyed  and 
reported  upon  most  favourably  by  the  “  Tuscarora.’  The  “  Challenger  ”  has  surveyed 
directly  to  the  north  of  Hawaii,  and  the  report  is  most  favourable,  so  that  there  is  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  bottom  is  the  same  between  Vancouver  Island 
and  Hawaii. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  The  longest  stretch  of  your  cable  is  about  2,700 
miles,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  It  is  about  2,700  miles. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  From  Vancouver  to  Honolulu  it  is  2,800  miles. 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  In  my  answer  to  Mr.  Pender  I  mentioned  the  various 
distances  along  the  whole  line. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  That  would  be  about  the  same  length  as  the 
present  Atlantic  cables  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  It  is  300  miles  longer. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Some  of  them  are  2,600  miles.  I  see  that  there 
are  nine  cables  there.  Do  you  propose  to  have  also  a  cable  of  your  own  across  the 

Atlantic  ? 

Mr.  FINCH  HATTON.  No;  at  present  we  do  not  contemplate  that.  We  are 
in  a  position  to  make  very  favourable  arrangements  with  existing  lines. 

(Mr.  Finch  Hatton  withdrew.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  suggest  that  before  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Postal  questions,  the  Conference  would  allow  me  to  read  a  paper,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 

Rea,  which  refers  to  one  of  the  questions  which  was  raised  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of 
April. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Before  you  read  that  paper,  sir,  I  should  like  to  submit  some 
remarks  upon  the  telegraphic  question.  Knowing  that  this  subject  was  coming  up 
to-day,  I  prepared  a  few  suggestions  which  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  Conference. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  was  permitted  to  submit  to  the  Conference  on  the  20th 
instant,  I  confined  myself  to  showing  how  important  to  Australasia,  and  to  the  Empire,  is 
the  establishment  of  an  alternative  telegraph  line  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
great  Southern  Colonies.  I  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  facility  with  which  such  a 
line  could  be  secured  by  taking  advantage  of  the  works  which  Canada  has  carried  out. 

I  touched  upon  the  enormous  advantages  which  such  a  route  possessed  owing  to  its 
geographical  position.  I  alluded  to  the  important  fact  that  the  cables  would  be  laid  in 
deep  water,  and  would  therefore  be  free  from  natural  enemies,  and  much  more  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  hostile  vessels.  I  referred  to  the  commercial  and  political  advantages 
which  it  offered  in  binding  together  the  most  important  of  the  Colonies,  and  bringing 
into  circuit  nearly  all  the  remote  and  outlying  possessions  of  the  Crown.  If  these 
points  be  satisfactorily  established,  it  will  become  a  matter  of  importance  to  consider 
how  such  a  work  can  best  be  carried  out. 

Such  undertakings  as  the  one  in  question  have  hitherto  been  accomplished  by 
private  companies  subsidized  by  Government ;  and  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that 
the  Pacific  cable  might  be  manufactured,  laid,  maintained,  and  worked  by  a  private 
company,  aided  by  a  reasonable  subsidy,  so  as  to  give  a  fair  return  to  the  owners  while 
securing  to  the  public  greatly  reduced  charges. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  is  there  no  better  means  of  securing  even  more  fully  than 
through  the  medium  of  a  private  company,  all  the  benefits  which  the  new  line  would 
confer  ? 

The  one  other  wav  is  for  the  interested  Governments  themselves  to  undertake  the 

•» 

work,  and  I  think  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  desired  results  can  in  this  manner  be  Appendix 
more  satisfactorily  and  more  cheaply  obtained.  In  this  opinion  I  am  greatly  strengthened  No.  35. 
by  a  memorandum  submitted  by  the  representatives  of  New  Zealand,  and  yesterday 
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nlaced  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Conference.  The  memorandum  to  which  I  refer 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  N ew  Zealand,  and  bears  date,  February 

1887  In  much  which  it  contains  I  cordially  concur.  . 

;  I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  some  13  years  ago  all  the  telegraphs  m  India 
were  handed  over  to  the  Government,  and  have  since  then  been  managed  by  a 
Department  under  the  Central  Authority.  I  believe  it  is  found  that  the  system  works 
well  and  that  the  public  are  better  served  than  they  were  before  by  private  companies,  for 
the  reason  that  the  public  interests  only  are  looked  to  under  the  new  management, 
while  private  companies  very  naturally  regard  their  own  interests  as  paramount  . 

It  seems  to  me  most  desirable  that  all  cables  communicating  with  Australasia,  and 
all  telegraphs  within  the  Australasian  Colonies  themselves,  should  be  under  one 
management.  How  this  may  be  accomplished  is  a  problem  which,  I  venture  to  suggest 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Australasian  Governments  At  the  same  time,  i 
submit  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  Imperial  Government  or 
bv  Canada  I  do  not  know  what  are  the  functions  of  the  Australasian  Federal  Counci  , 
but  possibly  these  functions  could  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  general  control 

It&  would  not  be  at  all  necessary  for  the  Australasian  Colonies  to  control  the  cables 
all  the  way  to  England.  It  would  be  quite  sufficient  that  they  should  control  the 
cables  proposed  to  be  laid  to  Vancouver,  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other  side,  that 
portion  of  the  existing  system  which  extends  from  Australasia  as  far  as  India,  embracing 
the  lines  of  what  is  known  as  the  Eastern  Extension  Company.  It  would  be  convenient 
to  stoD  at  India,  as  India  separates  the  lines  of  the  two  Companies,  the  Eastern  Exten¬ 
sion  and  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company.  The  Colonial  Governments  could  not  ot 
course  expropriate  that  which  is  private  property,  but  possibly  some  arrangements, 
mutually  fair,  both  to  the  public  and  to  vested  cable  interests,  could  be  reached,  by 
which  the  desired  result  would  be  obtained.  It  is  obvious  that  a  comprehensive  scheme, 
such,  as  that  suggested,  could  not  be  carried  out  witnout  much  consideration  and  negotia¬ 
tion  especially  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  capital  lequired  should  be  raised, 
and  the  proportions  in  which  it  should  be  borne  by  each  separate  Government.  But  I  am 
unable  to  see  that  the  general  scheme  is  at  all  impracticable.  It  would  only  be  carrying 
out  in  a  wider  field  the  system  adopted  with  so  much  success  in  India  and  m  England  with 
respect  to  the  telegraph  service.  In  endeavouring  to  effect  such  a  joint  arrangement, 

there  are  certain  leading  principles  which  might  be  considered. 

1.  It  would  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  Colonies  to  agree  to  hand  ovei  to  the 
Central  Authority  their  respective  telegraph  systems,  retaining  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  works  handed  over. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  new  cable  across  the  Pacific  would  require  new  capital, 
which  might  be  raised  possibly  on  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
Imperial  Government,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Inter- Colonial  Railway  of  Canada. 
By  such  means  the  money  could  be  obtained  at  the  very  lowest  rate  of  interest, 
and  for  several  reasons  it  would  not  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  lay  more 
than  a  single  Pacific  cable.  The  scheme  embraces  the  control  of  the  Eastern 
Extension  Lines,  and  hence  the  line  from  A  ancouver  to  Australia  would  really  give 
a  triplicate  service  from  Australia  to  England.  Moreover  deep  water-laid  cables 
are  not  liable  to  the  same  interruptions  as  shallow-water  cables.  In  proof  of 
which  I  may  mention  that  the  telegraph  from  Lisbon  across  the  Atlantic  to 
South  America,  for  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence,  depended  with  great  success 
on  only  a  single  line  of  cable  throughout  its  entire  distance.  These  cables 
were  quite  recently  duplicated  to  meet  the  demands  of  business. 

The  capital  required  to  lay  a  single  Cable  to  Y ancouver,  from  the  Australasian 
system,  reckoned  at  the  low  rate  of  interest  at  wnich  money  could  be  obtained, 
would,  I  estimate,  involve  a  charge  of  less  than  50,000/.  a-year. 

3.  New  capital  would  likewise  be  required  to  purchase  the  lines  of  the  Eastern 
Extension  Compan}7,  whenever  that  Company  would  be  willing  to  sell  at  a  fair 
value.  This  capital  would  also  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate  ot  interest,  and  thus 
the  whole  connection  between  India,  Australasia,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain 
could  be  most  economically  established,  and  it  would  become  practicable  to  reduce 
charges  on  messages  to  the  lowest  possible  tariff  rates. 

As  the  cables  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  would  be  acquired  largely  in 
Imperial  interests  so  as  to  give  an  alternate  line  independently  of  the  Suez  route 
to  India,  China,  and  Africa,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Imperial  Government 
would  render  every  assistance  in  securing  them.  I  have  said  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  the  proposed  Central  Telegraph  Department  to  control  cables  or  wires  East  of 
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Vancouver.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  risk  of  the  management  being  debarred 
at  any  time  from  the  advantages  of  cheap  telegraphy  from  Vancouver  to  England.  I 
feel  quite  warranted  in  saying  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  would  be 
willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  to  transmit  Australasian 
messages  at  the  low  rates  which  I  mentioned  to  the  Conference  on  a  previous  occasion. 

I  have  not  cumbered  these  remarks  with  calculations.  I  have  purposely  avoided 
them,  and  referred  only  to  principles.  If  the  principles  be  sound,  as  I  believe  they  are, 
and  the  scheme  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Conference,  an  important  step 
will  be  gained. 


The  PRESIDENT.  With  reference  to  the  Postal  question,  I  undertook  that  a 
memorandum  should  be  drawn  up  upon  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  under  the  contemplated  new  contracts  to  contribute  towards  the  Imperial 
services  to  India  and  China.  This  is  Mr.  Rea’s  Memorandum : — 

“  At  Tuesday’s  sitting  (19th  April)  when  Postal  questions  were  under  discussion,  Seep.  205, 
enquiry  was  made  by  the  Australian  Delegates  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  two  tenders  and  Apper.- 
for  the  conveyance  of  Australian  Mails  now'  before  the  Home  and  Colonial  Goverments  dlx’ p-  90* 
being  accepted,  a  moiety  of  the  subsidy  payable  under  those  tenders  (170,000?.  a-year 
for  10  years’  contract)  would  be  the  only  liability  incurred  by  the  contracting  Colonies, 
apart  from  the  land  transit  through  France  and  Italy.  Mr.  Rea,  replying  without  the 
relative  correspondence  before  him,  and  subject  to  verification,  said  that  he  thought  some 
contribution  would  be  expected  from  the  Colonies  towards  the  Imperial  Mail  line  to 
China,  on  account  of  the  partial  use  of  that  line  under  the  amended  tender  of  the  Pen¬ 
insular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  dated  the  19th  January ;  inasmuch  as 
the  Company  had  offered  a  reduction  of  15,000?.  a-year  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
freedom  of  action  with  regard  to  the  transport  of  the  mails  between  Brindisi  and  Colombo. 

Mr.  Rea  thought  that  this  “  freedom  of  action  ”  took  the  form  of  utilizing  the  Imperial 
Mail  line  to  China  (on  the  section  between  Brindisi  to  Colombo)  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  Australian  Mails.  But,  on  looking  over  the  correspondence,  he  finds  it  quite  the 
reverse — the  Company  explaining,  at  page  4  of  their  letter  of  the  19th  January,  their 
desire  to  have  liberty  to  transmit  the  China  Mails  by  the  Australian  steamer  between 
Brindisi  and  Colombo,  or  vice  versa  (at  certain  seasons),  if  they  should  think  it  advisable 
to  do  so  ;  and  it  is  for  this  liberty  they  offer  the  reduction  of  15,000?.  a-year,  the 
advantage  consisting  in  using  one  ship  instead  of  two  ships  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  these  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  on  account  of  the  Imperial  Contract  for  the  India  and  China  Service  ; 
and  they  may  now  be  assured  that  if  the  two  tenders  in  question  be  accepted,  their 
liability  will  be  confined  to  their  share  of  the  subsidy  payable  to  the  two  Companies  for 
the  Australian  Mail  Service  proper,  with  the  addition  of  such  land  transit  charges  as  may 
be  incurred  in  the  conveyance  of  their  mails  to  Europe.” 

That  will  be  printed  and  circulated.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  he  has  directed  me  to  lav  it  before  the  Delegates. 

There  is  one  other  question.  Inquiry  was  to  be  made  at  the  India  Office  as  to  the 
Indian  Transit  Rates  for  telegraphic  messages.  The  following  correspondence  has  been 
sent  to  me  by  the  India  Office  : — 


COLONIAL  OFFICE  to  INDIA  OFFICE. 
Indian  Transit  Rates  for  Telegraphic  Messages. 


Appendix, 
No.  36, 

p.  120. 


SrR,  Downing  Street,  April  20,  1887. 

I  am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  H.  Holland  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Conference  to-day  upon 
the  subject  of  telegraphic  communication,  the  telegraph  rates  between  Bombay  and 
Madras  came  under  consideration,  and  I  am  to  state  that  Sir  H.  Holland  will  be  much 
obliged  if  Viscount  Cross  will  enable  him  to  inform  the  Conference  at  their  next 
meeting  on  this  subject — what  are  the  reasons  which  render  it  necessary  that  messages 
between  England  and  Australia  should  be  charged  from  Bombay  to  Madras  75  centimes 
per  word,  while  Indian  messages  are  charged  only  22j  centimes  for  the  same  distance, 
or  45  centimes  if  the  message  is  urgent. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  would  be  glad  if  he  could  be  favoured  with  an  early  answer  as  to 
the  reasons  for  these  differential  rates,  for  the  subject  will  be  brought  forward  again  in  a 
few  days. 

The  Under  Secretary  ff  State,  I  am,  &c. 

India  Office.  (Signed)  JOHN  BRAMSTON, 
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INDIA  OFFICE  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

o  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W., 

’  April  21,  1887. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
Mr.  Bramston's  letter  of  yesterday's  date  asking  for  information  on  the  subject .  of 
Indian  transit  rates  for  telegraphic  messages  to  Australia  from  this  Country,  in  view 
of  its  being  communicated  to  the  Colonial  Conference,  which  is  now  being  held.  _ 

In  reply,  I  am  directed  by  Viscount  Cross  to  transmit  copy  of  a  despatch-'  received 
from  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  which  sets  forth  clearly 
their  views  on  this  subject. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  (Signed)  JOHN  E.  GORST. 

Colonial  Office. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA.— PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 

Telegraph. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for 

India. 

My  Lord,  Fort  William,  February  2,  1886. 

We  have  received  the  communications  noted  on  the  margin  on  the  subject  of 

the  Indian  transit  rate  on  telegraphic  traffic 

Despatch  of  29th  October  1885  with  countries  east  of  India,  and  before 

Telegram,  dated  28th  November  1885.  T.  .  .  ,  ,  .,  ,  V.  i  ^ 

Despatch  of  26th  November  1885.  explaining  m  detail  the  reasons  that  nave  led 

Telegram,  dated  15th  December  1885.  us  to  reject  the  demands  for  reduction,  we 

Despatch  of  17th  December  1885.  pave  the  honour  to  lay  the  following  brief 

recapitulation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before  your  Lordship. 

2.  The  Eastern  Extension  Company  has  the  monopoly  of  the  cable  routes  in  the 
Eastern  seas ;  the  Governments  of  Australia  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  Company  s 
lines  for  their  external  telegraphic  communications,  and  the  Company  s  cable  to 
Australia  was  laid  under  an  Agreement  with  the  Australian  Governments  undei 
which  the  company  receives  a  large  subsidy  ;  to  this  subsidy,  two  of  the  Australian 
Governments  (Queensland  and  New  Zealand)  have,  we  understand,  refused  to 
contribute,  and,  under  the  terms  of  the  Agreement,  the  Company  is,  we  believe, 
debarred  from  giving  the  benefits  of  any  reduction  that  may  be  made  to  States 
which  do  not  contribute  towards  the  subsidy.  The  tariff  on  messages  between 
England  and  Australia  is  very  high,  so  high  as  to  be  almost  prohibitive. 

and  the  main  cause  of  this,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  figures  noted  on  the  margin,  is 
the  high  rate  charged  by  the  Eastern  Ex¬ 
tension  Company  for  the  share  of  the  work  it 
performs.  The  Australian  Governments  are 
now  endeavouring  to  procure  a  reduction  in 
the  Eastern  Extension  Company’s  rates,  and 
the  company  has  admitted  that  a  reduction  of 
2s.  (more  than  three  times  the  entire  amount 

- -  of  the  Indian  share)  might  fairly  be  made  ; 

but  notwithstanding  this  admission — and  the  probability  that  in  view  to  sharing  in  the 
reduction  when  made,  both  Queensland  and  New  Zealand  would  consent  to  subsidise— 
the  Company  refuses  to  make  any  reduction  at  all  unless  the  Indian  Government 
responds  by  making  a  proportionate  reduction  in  its  share.  _ 

3.  The  Australian  Governments  having  made  a  bad  bargain  with  the  Company,  are 
not  in  a  position  to  secure  fair  treatment  for  themselves  except  on  the  Company  s  terms. 
The  Company  having  other  ends  to  serve  insist,  as  a  part  of  theii  terms,  that  pressure 
shall  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Indian  Government.  The  views  of  the  Company  are  not 
brought  out  in  the  correspondence  forwarded  by  your  Lordship,  but  they  are  frankly 
stated  by  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Pender)  in  his  address  to  the  shareholders  on  the  10  th 
November  lastf  to  be  the  appropriation  by  the  Company  of  the  entue  Indian  transit 


■Eng’- 


Adminiatration — 

Eastern  Telegraph  Company 
land  to  Bombay  - 
Indian  Government  transit  rate 
Eastern  Extension  Company — India 
to  Port  Darwin,  including  Aus¬ 
tralian  terminal  rate 

Total 


Rate 

per  word. 
Francs. 

3*50 
•75 


8-65 

12-90 


*  Dated  2nd  February  1886. 

t  Published  in  tbe  Electrician  of  13th  November  1885,  pages  19  and  20. 
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earnings,  out  of  which  a  portion  is  to  be  given  to  the  Australian  Governments  in 
recognition  of  their  aid  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  us;  the  Indian  Government  is 
to  be  relieved  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  working  the  short  route  from  Bombay 
to  Madras  (830  miles),  but  maintenance  of  the  long  route  from  Bombay  to  Rangoon 
(2,516  miles)  is  apparently  to  be  left  to  us,  with  the  revenue  from  such  fraction  of  the 
traffic  as  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  may  find  itself  unable  to  divert  to  the 
southern  route. 

4.  The  question  that  we  have  before  us  is  reduced  to  this — how  far  should  we  be 
justified  in  risking  the  interests  of  this  Country  in  order  to  extricate  the  Australian 
Governments  from  their  dilemma,  and  to  secure  for  them  an  advantage  for  which 
they  have  no  claim  on  this  Country,  but  to  which  they  are  certainly  in  equity  entitled  ? 
We  need  hardly  add  that  if  we  could  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Australian  Governments 
without  sacrificing  the  just  right  and  claims  of  this  Country,  we  should  willingly  and 
readily  do  so. 

5.  The  shape  in  which  the  demand  was  originally  put  forward  was  a  request  for 
the  introduction  of  a  differential  tariff,  the  transit  rate  to  be  reduced  for  the  short 
route  between  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  the  rate  for  the  long  route  between  Bombay 
and  Rangoon  to  be  proportionally  enhanced.  The  advantages  of  a  uniform  tariff 
in  simplicity  and  convenience  have  been  consistently  maintained  by  us  from  the  first ; 
and  in  1876,  when  the  Rangoon-Penang  cable  was  laid,  and  the  alternative  route 
completed  by  the  preparation  of  the  Bombay-Rangoon  section  as  an  international  line, 
we  offered,  in  order  to  secure  these  advantages,  to  accept  75  centimes  as  the  uniform 
rate  instead  of  1  franc  which  we  might  have  fairly  claimed.'”'  Our  views  on  this  point 
have  steadily  gained  ground  in  other  countries,  and  from  the  report  by  our  delegates 
on  the  recent  Conference  at  Berlin,  we  learn  (para.  1 2)  that  uniformity  of  transit  rates 
will  in  future  be  the  rule  in  Europe.  It  would  under  any  circumstances  have  required 
very  convincing  reasons  to  induce  us  to  depart  from  a  principle  which,  after  we  have 
consistently  advocated  it  for  many  years,  has  at  last  been  generally  recognised  ; 
but  in  the  present  case  there  are  special  reasons  why  the  general  principle  should  not 
be  departed  from. 

6.  The  route  via  Rangoon  was  adopted  at  the  instance  of  the  Company,  and  to  meet 
the  Company’s  wishes.  The  failures  of  their  Madras-Penang  cable  had  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  provide  an  alternate  line  ;  the  natural  course  would  have 
been  to  have  laid  a  duplicate  cable  from  Madras  to  Penang,  but  in  adopting  the  route 
via  Rangoon  instead,  the  Company  shortened  their  route  by  600  miles  and  saved  the 
cost  of  that  length  of  cable,  while  the  length  in  India  was  increased  from  830  miles  to 
2,516  miles;  and  the  proportions  were  altered  from  830  miles  in  Indian  territory  and 
4,000  miles  of  cable  beyond,  to  2,516  miles  in  Indian  territory  and  3,400  beyond. 
The  maintenance  of  the  alternative  line  for  use  during  failures  of  the  Madras-Penang 
cable  is  absolutely  essential,  and  in  its  capacity  as  an  alternative  line  it  brings  in  no 
additional  revenue  whatever.  Its  maintenance  simply  represents  an  insurance  expen¬ 
diture,  and  if  the  transit  rate  accepted  for  the  use  of  the  original  short  line  only  were 
extended  to  the  alternative  line,  the  Indian  Government  would  receive  no  return  what¬ 
ever  for  the  vastly  increased  expenditure  entailed  by  the  altered  proportions  of  services 
rendered. 

7.  Further,  the  Company  having  the  entire  control  of  the  westward  traffic  has  the 
power  of  diverting  the  whole  of  that  traffic  to  the  original  southern  route  ;  and  if  the 
Indian  transit  rate  were  enhanced  on  the  alternative  route,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
westward  traffic  would  be  so  diverted,  the  enhanced  transit  rate  would  only  be  leviable 
during  interruption  of  the  other  cable,  while  no  reduction  could  be  made  in  the  cost 
of  maintaining  it  in  a  thorough  efficient  state. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enhancement  of  the  transit  rate  on  the  alternative  line 
would  unfairly  weight  the  traffic  served  by  the  new  International  line  from  Siam,  and 
by  any  extensions  that  may  in  the  future  be  developed  in  that  direction.  The  Com¬ 
pany’s  object  naturally  is  to  secure  as  large  a  share  of  the  total  traffic  as  possible,  and 
from  their  point  of  view  the  adoption  of  differential  rates  is  manifestly  desirable.  But 
we  are  bound  to  consider  the  question  from  a  broader  standpoint ;  and,  while  we  fully 
recognise  the  claim  which  an  undertaking  like  that  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company 
has  to  generous  treatment,  it  is  our  duty  to  safeguard  our  communications  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  to  prevent  any  one  route  being  starved  to  the  undue  advantage  of  another. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  that  our  treatment  of  the  Company  in  the  past 


*  Despatch  dated  21st  July,  1876. 
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has  been  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  treat  it  otherwise  than 

liberally  in  the  future.  . 

It  will,  we  trust,  be  clear  from  what  we  have  written  that  the  adoption  ot  dmeren- 

tial  transit  rates  is  out  of  the  question,  even  if  we  had  only  to  consider  the  claims  of 
the  Eastern  Extension  Company  ;  but  beyond  this  we  have  transit  traffic  from  the 
Indo-European  lines  and  from  Siam  to  deal  with  ;  our  international  transit  routes  vary 
from  about  300  to  about  3,000  miles  in  length;  if  the  principle  of  differential  rates 
were  once  admitted,  we  should  be  compelled  to  extend  them  to  all,  and  we  should  have 
no  less  than  seven  distinct  transit  rates  resulting  in  a  complication  of  the  tariff  to  an 

extent  that  would  be  intolerable.  ... 

9.  It  remains  now  to  consider  whether  the  uniform  rate  at  present  in  force  is  or  is 
not  equitable.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Australian  Governments  that  the  Indian  transit 
rate  is  excessive  (l)  in  equity,  and  (2)  in  policy,  and  the  assertion  is  supported  by  a 
comparison  between  the  Indian  transit  rates  and  the  rates  charged  in  India  for  inland 

messages.  t 

10.  To  deal  with  the  first  point,  we  think  that  we  can  satisfy  your  Lordship  that  the 

Indian  transit  rate  is  moderate  in  equity— (1)  in  regard  to  the  work  done,  (2)  in 
regard  to  the  rates  charged  by  the  Eastern  Extension  Company,  and  (3)  in  regard  to 
the  inland  message  rates  in  India.  As  to  the  first  point,  we  invite  your  Lordship’s 
attention  to  our  Despatch  dated  21st  July,  1876,  in  which,  while  offering  the 
rate  of  75  centimes,  which  was  accepted  and  is  still  in  force,  we  showed  that  we 
might  fairly  have  claimed  1  franc.  As  to  the  second  point,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  addition  to  the  alternative  line  to  Rangoon  on  the  east,  we  have  to  maintain 
alternative  lines  to  Karachi  on  the  west,  to  provide  against  interruption  through 
failure  of  the  Eastern  Company’s  cables,  and  to  serve  the  Indo-European  route  ;  we 
have  therefore  to  maintain,  on  account  of  this  system,  the  following  lines  of  international 
wires ; — 


Bombay  to  Madras  (mean  distance  of  two  routes)  , . 
Karachi  to  Bombay  , . 

Miles. 

830 

844 

Miles. 

Total  to  serve  the  Madras-Penang  cable  . . 

Bombay  to  Elephant  Point  . . 

Allahabad  to  Karachi  .  .  .  .  .  .  ■ 

2,516 

1,188 

1,674 

Total  to  serve  the  Rangoon-Penang  cable  . . 

3,704 

— .  Grand  Total  . . 

5,378 

exclusive  of  the  Siam  International  line,  which  may  be  omitted  for  the  purposes,  of 
the  present  calculation.  The  length  of  cables  maintained  by  the  Eastern  Extension 

Company  in  connection  with  this  service  are — 

1  J  Miles. 

Madras  to  Port  Darwin  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  4,000 

Penang  to  Rangoon  .  c  . .  . .  . .  . .  900 

4,900 


11.  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  exact  comparison  of  the  fair  relative  charge  for  the 
use  of  a  cable  system  with  that  for  the  use  of  a  land  line  system  ;  but  where. the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  land  lines  offer  no  particular  difficulties  and  involve  no 
unusual  expenditure,  one  mile  of  cable  has,  we  believe,  hitherto  been  accepted  as  equal 
to  three  of  land  line  in  determining  tariffs  ;  in  exceptional  localities  and  tropical  coun¬ 
tries  like  India,  these  propoitions  are  obviously  too  favourable  to  the  cables.*  They  may 
be  accepted,  however,  for  ordinary  lines ;  but  for  those  which  are  placed  in  admittedly 
difficult  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  from  Calcutta  to  Rangoon,  the  charges  should  bear 
a  proportion  of  not  less  than  2  for  the  land  line  to  3  for  the  cable.  On  this  very  liberal 
basis  the  rates  charged  should  bear  the  proportions  arrived  at,  as  follows  : — 

'S  \  :  . 


*  Thfe  cost  of  the  cable  recently  laid  from  Jask  to  Bushire  was  150/.  per  mile  The  average  cost  of  first 
class  land  line  in  India  is  about  half  that  sum,  and  the  maintenance  expenditure  is  far  greater  in  the  latter. 


3  45 


Indian  Land  Lines. 

lotal  length  as  in  preceding  paragraph 
Add  for  doubling  the  Calcutta-Rangoon  line 

Total 


Miles. 

5,378 

1,100 


0,478 


Eastern  Extension  Company’s  Cables. 

lotal  length  as  in  preceding  paragraph 

Add  for  trebling  the  whole  distance 

* — ’  •  •  •  • 


4,900 

9,800 


Total 


14,700 


or  as  1  to  2^  nearly. 

Even  if  we  omit  the  lines  maintained  for  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company’s 
service,  which  are  an  essential  portion  of  the  system,  and  take  into  'account  only  the 
communications  kept  up  for  the  Eastern  Extension  Company’s  traffic  to  Bombay''  the 
proportions  become  l  to  rather  less  than  4^.  1  ’ 

12.  The  Indian  rate  is  75  centimes  a  word  ;  2}  times  this  amount  would  be  1  *69 
francs  ;  4A  times  the  Indian  rate  would  be  .L375  francs.  The  actual  charge  made  by  the 

wwr?wX^nS1^n  1Cornp!iny  18  8-65  francs>  including  the  terminal  rate  for  Australia 
What  that  terminal  rate  is  we  are  not  aware  ;  it  certainly  ought  not  to  exceed  1G.3  franc 
and  this  leaves  the  Company  with  a  rate  of  7  francs,  or  nearly  ten  times  the  rate  charged 
by  India,  and  yet  the  Indian  rate  is  denounced  as  excessive. 

13.  We  now  turn  to  the  comparison  of  our  transit  rate  with  our  rates  for  inland 

messages.  It  is  asserted  that,  in  comparison  with  our  inland  rates,  our  transit  rate  is 
excessive  ;  even  if  this  were  so,  the  fact  of  our  adopting  an  excessively  low  rate  to 
encourage  our  own  internal  traffic  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  taxpayers,  would  be  no 
argument  for  claiming  that  the  same  benefits  ought  to  be  extended  to  outsiders  •  but 
we  think  we  can  convince  your  Lordship  that  it  is  not  the  cas».  Transit  messages  arc 
treated  with  exceptional  care,  and  the  utmost  possible  speed  is  secured  for  them.  An 
inland  “  urgent  ”  message  approaches  this  class  most  nearly,  and  is  charged  for  at  the 
rate  of  four  annas  (  =  50  centimes)  a  word  ;  but  these  inland  telegrams  consist  almost 
entirely  of  words  in  plain  English,  while  transit  messages  are  almost  invariably  made  up 
of  unconnected  code  words  It  is  estimated— and  we  do  not  think  that  any  telegraph 
administration  will  dispue  the  estimate — that  it  is  at  least  four  times  as  difficult  to 
transmit  code  messages  as  it  is  to  transmit  messages  in  plain  language  •  and  if  we 
charged  in  strict  proportion  to  work  done,  a  transit  rate  of  2'00  francs  would  more  nearly 
correspond  with  an  inland  “  urgent”  rate  of  4  annas.  J 

vir  U-  y ,  wil>  ?ow>  we  trust,  be  abundantly  clear  to  your  Lordship  that  while  a 
differential  tariff  is  out  of  the  question,  the  uniform  rate  at  present  in  force,  so  far  from 
being  excessive  in  equity,  is  extremely  moderate,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
work  done  for  the  money,  or  of  the  charges  levied  by  the  complaining  Company  or  of 
our  own  charges  for  inland  traffic ;  and  that  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  there  is  no  o-’round 
whatever  for  yielding  to  the  demand  :  the  moderation  of  our  uniform  rate  has  been 
freely  admitted  apart  from  the  present  discussion.* 

(  15.  The  question  of  policy  alone  remains  ;  the  Australian  Governments  urge  that 

“at  a  time  when  all  the  other  governments  of  the  world  are  making  really  liberal  and 
costly  concessions  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  telegraphic  messages/’  they  do  not 
believe  that  “the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  will  wish  to  stand  alone  in 
maintaining  a  system  of  overcharge.”  We  have  already  shown  that  this  “system  of 
overcharge”  has  no  shadow  of  existence  in  fact,  and  we  need  hardly  remind  your 
Lordship  that  in  liberal  reforms  of  this  nature  the  Government  of  India  has  ever  been 
foremost  to  support  and  encourage  them.  But  in  all  cases  of  this  nature  of  which  we 
are  aware,  there  have  been  contingent  benefits  to  the  Country  granting  the  concession 
In  the  present  case  the  reduction  proffered  by  the  Australian  State  is  a  domestic  matter 
directly  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  subjects,  while  the  reduction  pressed  upon  us  is  entirely 
in  the  interests  of  other  administrations. 


16.  India  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  make  any  gratuitous  sacrifice  of  revenue 
whatever,  still  less  would  it  be  politic  to  yield  to  a  demand  which  is  openly  declared  to 


*  Vide  para.  12  of  the  Report  by  our  delegates  at  the  recent  Conference  at  Berlin 
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hP  made  with  a  view  of  eventually  wresting  from  this  Country  tne  whole  of  its  transit 
revenue  If  the  rates  of  all  the  administrations  concerned  were  at  present  on  a  fair  and 
moderate  basis,  and  a  proportionate  reduction  all  round  were  proposed  in  the  general 
interests  the  rise  would  wear  a  totally  different  aspect,  and  the  question  of  policy  would 
arise  as  the  case  really  stands,  it  is  imply  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Companies  to 
obtain  an  unfair  advantage,  and  neither  in  equity  nor  in  policy  can  we  perceive  anytl  0 
which  would  justify  us  in  saddling  the  people  of  India  with  the  reduction  asked  fo  . 

We  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  DUFFERIN. _ 


C.  F.  ILBERT. 

S.  C.  BAYLEY. 

T.  C.  HOPE. 

A.  COLVIN. 

T.  E.  HUGHES.  * 


Documents  accompanying. 

Nil. 


Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  It  is  very  much  as  Mr.  Pender  said ;  they  very  much 
deprecate  any  interference  with  the  revenue  of  India. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Henniker  FTeaton  should  be  called 
in  and  asked  two  questions  :  First,  whether  he  has  any  information  to  support  the  letter 
which  he  has  produced ;  and,  secondly,  whether  he  will  answer  any  questions  that  any  o 

the  Delegates  choose  to  put  to  him.  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,,  ,  v 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Upington  to-day,  m  which  he  says  that  he 

does  not  care  about  the  Table  Bay  question  being  discussed  at  a  full  Conference,  but  I 
think  it  just  as  well  that  the  proposal  of  the  Government  should  be  stated  m  the  paper 
which  I  have  circulated  to  all  the  Representatives  of  the  Colonies.  But  there  will  be  no 
discussion  upon  that  paper.  Then  will  come  the  question  of  New  Guinea. 


Mr.  HOFMEYR.  Will  there  be  no  discussion  % 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  understood  that  Sir  Thomas  Upington  did  not  wish  to  have 
full  discussion. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  I  have  not  seen  Sir  Thomas  Upington  since  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  shall  not  shut  out  any  discussion  upon  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  will  take  long,  because  I  shall  be  able  to  see  the  Delegates  from  the  Cape  at  a 
small  meeting,  and  more  thoroughly  go  into  the  Table  Bay  question.  .  Ihen  wou 
come  New  Guinea,  and  then  we  have  put  down  statements  as  to  Colonial  Defences, 
commencing  with  a  statement  which  has  been  prepared  by  Newfoundland.  1  do  no 
know  whether  the  New  Hebrides  question  could  come  on  after  that,  but  we  might  tiy. 
The  Table  Bay  papers  will  be  distributed  now. 

Sir  ROBERT  THORBURN.  There  is  one  subject  which  I  should  like  to  mention 
to-day,  which  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  that  is  the  general  trade  relations  of  the 
Empire.  We  have  here  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  we  cannot  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  trade  relations,  affecting  as  they  do 
the  interests  of  so  many  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects  all  oyer  the  world  ;  and  it  the 
Conference  considers  the  subject  worthy  of  attention,  it  might  be  well  if  a  day  was 
named  when  we  could  have  a  further  discnssion,  perhaps  particularly  upon  the  subject  ot 
what  is  termed  Free  Trade,  and  upon  the  differences  between  the  theoretical  definition 
of  the  term  and  the  practical  operation  of  the  system.  Then,,  incidentally  to  the  same 
subject,  might  come  a  discussion  of  what  we  understand  by  fair  trade,  and  the  system  o 
protection. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  think  we  can  discuss  the  question  of  Fair  Trade  and 
Free  Trade.  We  have  got  down  for  Friday  a  heading,  “  Special  trade  Advantages. 


Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  May  I  ask  what  is  meant  by  that  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  1  do  not  exactly  know ;  I  think  they  were  Mr.  Hofmeyr’s 
words. 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  They  were  my  words. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  thought  it  might  be  a  discussion  as  to  the  trade  of  the 
Empire,  taking  it  altogether,  and  any  special  points  that  seemed  to  require  special 
consideration  and  discussion. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  understand  that  the  Representatives  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  will  be  here  on  that  day. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  have  merchandise  marks  to  discuss.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  will  take  long  on  Friday  There  is  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  sitting 
upon  that  subject,  and  they  desire  Earon  de  Worms,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
to  attend  before  the  Conference,  to  ask  whether  if  the  Bill  is  passed  the  Colonies  are 
likely  to  pass  reciprocal  measures  ;  but  that  will  not  take  very  long.  Then  we  have 
the  question  of  Colonial  Judgments  to  discuss  again.  If  it  is  thought  desirable,  that 
might  stand  over  for  the  present  for  a  small  Committee. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  There  was  a  special  point  with  regard  to  making  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Foreign  Powers. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  “  Trade  Advantages.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Will  the  West  Indian  Colonies  be  represented  here? 

I  understand  that  they  had  been  promised  that- they  should  be  here  to  discuss  the  Sugar 
Bounty  question.  When  will  there  be  any  opportunity  of  doing  that,  because  we  have 
only  two  days  next  week,  and  the  week  after  that  we  are  all  going  away,  and  we  shall 
want  a  day  or  two  for  ourselves  before  we  go  ? 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Shall  be  have  a  copy  of  this  Trade  Marks  Bill  sent 
round  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Copies  can  be  sent  round ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
is  a  question  of  waiting  until  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  reported  and 
passed  the  Bill.  The  Colonial  Delegates  will  probably  answer  that  the  Colonies  will 
consider  the  question  when  the  Bill  becomes  law.  I  told  Baron  de  Worms  that  we  should 
be  happy  to  hear  him.  Monday  is  put  down  for  the  general  discussion. 

After  some  conversation, 

Sir  ROBERT  THORBURN.  I  thought  that  we  should  not  separate  as  a  Confer¬ 
ence  without  any  reference  to  trade  matters  at  all.  They  are  so  important  to  the  Empire 
all  over  the  world,  Imperial  as  well  as  Colonial,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to 
bring  them  forward. 

Mr.  FORREST.  Will  the  question  of  land  defences  be  considered  again,  because 
I  am  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  be  in  a  position  to  place  something  before  the  Conference 
with  regard  to  King  George’s  Sound  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  will  take  King  George’s  Sound  and  Torres  Straits 
together ;  but  I  think  we  must  have  some  day  fixed  for  that.  I  think  that  we  must 
give  up  the  general  discussion  and  do  the  business  first.  On  Monday  then  we  might 
take  land  defence. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  When  shall  we  get  the  statement  of  the  particulars 
of  the  naval  defence  scheme  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  will  try  and  get  it  by  Friday. 

After  a  short  adjournment , 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW  took  the  Chair. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  Postal  communica¬ 
tion,  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  if  I  ask  Mr.  Rea,  who  is  here,  to  make  a 
statement  with  reference  to  the  proposed  reduction  of  all  charges  on  letters  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe  to  Australia  and  back  again.  You  recollect  that  papers  were  laid  Appendix, 
before  the  Conference  upon  that  subject  from  the  Postmaster-General  of  Italy.  Since  No.  25. 
that  Mr.  Rea  has  been  in  communication  with  the  Italian  Government,  and  he  wishes  to 

make  a  statement  to  the  Conference  upon  the  subject. 
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Mr.  REA.  Since  the  last  meeting  it  lias  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  a  basis 
we  might  adopt,  if  you,  Gentlemen  connected  with  Australia,  were  willing.  Some  little 
time  ago,  in  1883,  there  was  an  Agreement  made  between  this  Country  and  France  which 
regulated  the  transmission  of  mails  between  France  and  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  and 
Tasmania,  by  means  of  French  and  English  packets.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  you  were 
willing,  you  might  adopt  the  same  Convention  as  between  Italy  and  Australia.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  of  the  Australian  Delegates  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  was  that  6d.  should  be  collected  at  either  end,  and  kept  by  the  Country  collecting 
it.  Under  this  arrangement  France  collects  6cl.  upon  letters  for  Australia,  and  keeps 
that  6d.  If  the  letters  are  carried  by  a  British  Packet,  France  pays  to  the  carrying 
Packet,  or  rather,  the  carrying  Colony,  25  francs  per  kilogramme.  In  the  reverse 
direction,  the  Australian  Colonies  charge  6d.  for  letters  from  France,  and  keep  that  6d.  ; 
and  if  France  carries  the  letters  by  her  Packet  they  pay  France  25  francs  per  kilo¬ 
gramme.  The  6d.  covers  the  whole  distance  from  end  to  end.  That  seems  a  very 
simple  arrangement;  and  if  you  are  willing  to  apply  it  to  Italy,  that  would  at  once  form 
a  basis  of  negociation. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Would  the  Italian  Government  then  distribute  letters 
which  came  by  Italy  to  other  parts  of  the  Continent  ? 

Mr.  REA.  Yes.  It  was  suggested  that  the  matter  should  be  deferred  until  the 
question  of  the  transit  rates  was  negotiated.  The  two  can  very  properly  be  negotiated 
together ;  but  we  must  have  a  basis  for  negotiation.  Now  this  money  belongs  to  the 
Colonies  ;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Imperial  Post  Office.  Therefore  we  shall  be 
negotiating  on  your  behalf.  We  must  be  empowered  to  have  a  basis  of  negotiation, 
and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  fair  basis  to  adopt. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  quite  agree  that  it  would  be  a  very  expedient  thing  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  Italian  Government  as  a  means  of  inducing  them  to  treat  us  more 
liberally  than  they  have  treated  us  in  the  past. 

Mr.  REA.  Quite  so.  This  arrangement  would  be  very  much  in  their 

favour. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  suggested,  I  think,  previously,  that  this  should  be  put 
forward  to  the  Italian  Government,  or  something  like  this,  as  a  means  of  inducing  them 
to  lower  their  transit  rates. 

Mr.  REA.  Quite  so,  and  we  should  negotiate  both  points  together.  But  as  the 
money  belongs  to  Australia  and  not  to  England,  we  must  have  authority  to  adopt  a 
basis  of  negotiation.  Now  this,  as  I  said  before,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  one. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  DODDS.  How  would  a  proposal  of  this  kind  be  affected  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  proposed  Contract  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Orient 
Companies  ? 

Mr.  REA.  Then  the  postage  would  be  retained  by  us  in  the  outward  direction* 
and  by  the  Australian  Colonies  in  the  homeward  direction.  It  all  belongs  to  the 
Colonies  now  both  ways. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  Would  that  involve  a  payment  by  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  by  England  of  an  equal  proportion  of  the  subsidy  '■ 

Mr.  REA.  That  is  a  different  point. 

Mr.  DODDS.  The  point  that  I  wish  to  obtain  information  upon  is  this  :  At  the 
present  moment  the  Australian  Colonies  are  paid  by  the  English  Government  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  postages  collected  here,  on  letters  going  to  Australia.  Under  the  con¬ 
templated  arrangement  the  English  Government,  and  the  three  Colonies  of  Victoria, 
New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia,  will  join  in  the  subsidies  to  be  paid  to 
the  contracting  Companies ;  and  then  I  think  it  is  proposed  that  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  should  retain  the  postage  collected  here,  whilst  Australia  retains  the  postage 
collected  at  that  end.  The  effect  of  that  would  be,  would  it  not,  so  far  as  the  non- con¬ 
tracting  Colonies  are  concerned,  that  they  would  lose  the  contribution  which  at  present 
is  given  them  by  the  English  Government,  that  is,  the  postages  collected  at  this  end  ? 
Take  the  case  of  Tasmania.  At  the  present  moment  Tasmania  gets  from  the  English 
Government  a  portion  of  the  postages  collected  here  upon  letters  from  Tasmania.  In 
the  event  of  this  contract  being  accepted  by  these  three  contracting  Colonies,  and 
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Tasmania  having  to  take  up  the  position  of  a  sub-contractor,  as  she  is  now,  would  she 
still  be  paid  that  portion  of  the  postages  collected  on  letters  for  Tasmania  by  the  English 
Government,  or  would  she  lose  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  REA.  She  would  lose  that,  certainly. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Then  I  should  strongly  urge  that  the  question  of  the  acceptance  of 
this  contract,  or  otherwise,  should  be  settled  by  the  Conference,  and  not,  as  proposed,  by 
the  three  contracting  Colonies. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  How  can  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  DODDS..  Of  course  I  can  only  do  it  by  appealing  to  the  sense  of  justice  of 
the  delegates  of  this  Conference. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  should  think  by  coming  into  tke  proposed  arrangement, 
and  being  a  joint  participator  in  the  liability.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  position 
for  a  Colony  to  take,  that  is  protesting  against  three  other  Colonies  taking  the  sole 
responsibility  upon  themselves. 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  have  not  protested  in  any  way.  But  I  would  point  out  that 
we  are  really  in  the  position  of  taking  a  liability  upon  ourselves,  because  I  assume 
that,  being  in  the  position  of  sub-contractors,  the  contracting  Colonies  make  us 
pay  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  subsidy  that  they  pay.  Victoria  takes  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  present  contract,  and  carries  our  mails  at  a  certain  rate. 
That  rate  1  assume  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  subsidy  which  Victoria 
pays.  Supposing  that  we  had  still  to  take  up  the  same  position  we  should  then 
have  to  come  in  and  become  sub- contractors  to  these  three  Colonies,  which  would  be 
almost  equivalent  to  coming  in  and  being  a  contracting  party ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  are 
to  lose  the  advantage  which  we  now  gain  by  getting  this  contribution  from  the  English 
Government,  we  had  better  take  up  the  position  of  being  contractors  in  the  first  instance, 
sharing  the  liability  and  having  a  voice  in  the  arrangement.  But  for  these  three  Colonies 
to  determine  this  arrangement  with  the  English  Government  would  be  to  shut  out  the 
non-contributing  Colonies  entirely  from  a  voice  in  the  matter.  I  would  remind  those 
delegates  representing  the  contracting  Colonies  that  this  is  not  a  question  entirely  for 
them,  inasmuch  as  the  Imperial  Government  proposes  to  contribute  to  that  subsidy  ;  and 
therefore  I  apprehend  that  the  Imperial  Government  will  take  proper  care  that  the 
interests  of  those  Colonies  which  are  not,  for  reasons  which  may  be  given,  contracting 
parties,  are  not  prejudiced  by  the  arrangement  that  is  entered  into.  It  is  not  entirely  a 
question  for  these  three  contracting  Colonies,  but  it  is  a  question  for  them  in  concert 
with  the  Imperial  Government ;  and  therefore  the  interests  of  the  non-contracting 
Colonies,  will  be  conserved  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  take  it  that  Tasmania  will  have  to  do  exactly  what  she  is 
doing  at  present. 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  am  confining  myself  to  that  portion  of  the  postages  collected 
here,  which  the  Imperial  Government  gives  to  Tasmania  on  Tasmanian  letters.  I  think 
it  amounts  to  about  2 \d.  a  letter. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  It  is  paid  to  the  Colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales ;  and  Tasmania  has  to  settle  with  those  Colonies  now,  as  she  will  have  to  do 
under  the  new  service. 

Mr.  DODDS.  At  the  present  moment,  does  not  Tasmania  get  2 \d.  per  letter  on  all 
letters  posted  here  for  Tasmania  ? 

Mr.  REA.  It  is  paid  to  the  contracting  Colonies,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
and  they  hand  the  balance  over  to  you  after  indemnifying  themselves. 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  think  you  will  find  that  you  account  direct  to  Tasmania. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  saying.  It  is  paid  to  the  con¬ 
tracting  Colonies,  and  Tasmania  arranges  with  the  contracting  Colonies  for  her  mails. 

The  Earl  of  ONSLOW.  Then  I  take  it  that  under  the  new  proposals,  exactly 
the  same  course  would  be  pursued.  Tasmania  would  have  to  make  her  own  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  contracting  Colonies,  as  she  does  now. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  Yes.  So  far  as  the  non-contributing  Colonies  are  con¬ 
cerned,  their  position  will  not  be  different  from  what  it  is  at  present.  They  are  not 
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contracting  parties  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Orient  Companies  at  the 
present  time  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  Australia,  They  have  made  their  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales,  for  the  conveyance  of  their  mails  by  the  two 
Companies  ;  and  they  will  be  in  no  different  position  under  the  new  contract. 


Mr.  SERVICE.  Still  I  think  that  this  point  which  Mr.  Dodds  lias  raised  is  one 
that  is  worth  discussing,  because  I  think  he  is  justified  m  quoting  it  before  the  Con¬ 
ference  in  this  way,  that  the  outstanding  Colonies  who  have  hitherto  been  sub-contrac¬ 
tors,  as  he  calls  them,  ought  to  have  the  privilege  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us  of  choosing 
one  of  two  things  :  either  to  come  in  and  be  a  co-contractor  in  the  original  contract ;  or,  it 
they  prefer  it,  to  deal  as  a  sub-contractor  with  one  or  other  Colonies  (hear,  hear), 
because  I  think  we  must  never  forget  that,  although  we  have  not  yet  all  seen  eye  to  eye 
and  been  able  to  join  in  a  body  which  will  represent  the  whole  of  Australasia,  yet  that 
is  the  fundamental  idea  that  we  must  all  keep  in  view  ;  and  whether  our  capital  is 
Melbourne,  or  Sydney,  or  Hobart,  or  anywhere  else,  that  every  local  government  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  originally  to  start  with,  I  am  sorry  that  Sir  Saul  Samue 
seems  to  differ  from  me.  That  is  the  principal  that  we  have  gone  ior  in  Victoria  and 
that  I  would  advocate  most  strenuously— that  the  Hobart  people,  if  they  desire  it,  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  coming  in  and  being  co-partners  with  us. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  their  being  co¬ 
partners,  but  they  cannot  of  course  be  contractors  with  us  now,  because  it  was  settled  at 
the  Conference  in  Melbourne,  that  the  Contract  should  be  limited  to  the  three  Colonies 
and  the  Imperial  Government,  for  the  conveyance  of  these  mails  without  any  other 

Colony. 


Mr.  SERVICE.  Had  Tasmania  previously  refused  to  come  in,  or  had  they  not  had 
a  chance  ? 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  That  is  a  point  upon  which  I  cannot  reply. 

Mr,  DEAKIN.  They  were  not  asked  because  it  was  not  thought  that  they 
would  wish  to  come  in,  and  they  had  never  expressed  the  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr  SERVICE.  But  was  it  not  then  submitted  by  Mr.  Baker,  for  example,  who  was 
the  Delegate  from  the  South  Australian  Government  who  put  this  thing  into  shape. 

v3 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  He  was  representing  all  the  Governments. 


Mr.  SERVICE.  Ultimately  he  was  representing  all  the  Governments ;  but  lie  was 
deputed  by  the  South  Australian  Government  to  meet  with  the  others.  I  do.  not  know 
what  his  instructions  were  with  regard  to  Tasmania.  If  he  did  not  communicate  with 
them  in  any  way,  I  think  we  would  not  willingly  deny  to  our  little  sister,  Tasmania,  the 
right  to  come  in  if  she  thought  proper  on  equal  terms  with  the  rest  of  us. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  It  is  too  late  to  start  that  point  now. 


The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  I  think  this  rather  travels  beyond  the  point  which 
we  have  in  view  at  the  present  moment,  which  is  whether  we  cannot  agree  upon  a  basis 
to-day  upon  which  we  should  negotiate  with  the  Government  of  Italy.  I  understand 
your  point  quite  well  Mr.  Dodds,  and  I  see  that  it  does  raise  to  a  certain  extent  a  larger 
question  ;  but  the  question  before  us  now  is,  whether,  supposing  that  you  can  hereafter 
arrange  either  with  the  contracting  parties,  or  by  becoming  co-contractors  yourselves  you 
cannot  give  your  sanction  to  the  proposed  re-arrangement  with  t.ie  Government  of  ita  y 
upon  the  basis  suggested  in  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Rea. 


Mr.  DODDS.  What  Idesire  to  have,  if  it  can  be  had,  is  an  assurance  that  this  question 
of  the  contract  shall  not  be  settled  by  the  Imperial  Government  giving  its  approval 
to  anv  proposals  that  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  three  contracting  Colonies  without  the 
other  Colonies  having  an  opportunity  of  expressing  a  voice  in  the  matter.  It  does  not 
rest  with  the  three  Colonies  only.  If  they  were  paying,  the  whole  of  the  subsidy  tor  t  e 
conveyance  of  these  mails  they  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  dictate  their  own  terms. 
But,  inasmuch  as  they  come  to  the  Mother  Country  and  ask  for  a  contribution  equa  o 
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their  own,  then  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  ask  the  Imperial  Government  not  to  enter 
into  any  arrangement  without  our  being  consulted. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  We  are  not  getting  from  the  Imperial  Government  anything  more 
than  we  got  before. 

Mr.  DODDS.  That  may  be  so  ;  but  you  are  disturbing  existing  arrangements,  and 
that  to  the  detriment  of  the  non-contracting  Colonies. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  The  arrangements  are  of  themselves  coming  to  an  end.  The 
Colonies  were  bound  to  establish  new  arrangements,  and  I  think  it  would  be  asking  a 
little  too  much  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  ask  them  to  withhold  their  consent  at  the 
present  moment  from  the  settlement  of  this  proposed  contract  with  the  three  Colonies 
that  have  come  to  the  front  in  respect  to  the  matter.  We  could  not  ask  them 
to  do  that,  because  it  would  so  complicate  matters  that  it  would  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  bring  the  thing  to  any  conclusion  at  all.  But  what  I  would  back  up  Tasmania 
for  is  this  ;  that  in  an  appeal  to  the  other  Colonies  she  may  justly  say,  “We  were  not 
asked  in  the  first  instance  to  come  into  this  contract ;  we  now  claim  to  come  in  with  the 
rest/’ 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  We  cannot  admit  that.  It  has  gone  too  far  to  permit 

of  it. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  We  can  permit  what  we  like  in  the  Colonies..  I  agree  that 
Mr.  Dodds  would  be  wrong  in  pressing  for  the  intervention  of  the  Imperial  Government 
at  this  stage.  The  Imperial  Government  and  the  three  Colonies  must  conclude  this 
bargain,  and  then  they  can  appeal  to  us  upon  the  ground  of  being  treated  fairly,  and 
fraternally. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Will  your  Lordship  permit  me  to  remind  my  friend, 
Mr.  Dodds,  that  this  is  not  at  all  a  new  matter,  but  has  been  pending  for  a  year  (hear, 
hear) ;  that  it  is  a  contract  under  which  the  Colonies  lose,  not  out  of  which  they  derive 
revenue  ?  There  is  not  a  question  of  Tasmania  losing  any  revenue  ;  but  it  is  a  question 
of  the  other  Colonies  undertaking  a  contract  by  which  they  will  certainly  lose  money. 
The  matter  has  been  pending  for  over  a  year.  During  that  time  not  a  single  request 
has  been  made  by  Tasmania,  whether  she  had  notice  or  not ;  and  I  expect  that  Tasmania 
had  the  fullest  notice. 

Mr.  DODDS.  No. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER,.  But  Tasmania  knows  perfectly  well  what  the  existing 
arrangements  are,  and  has  known  throughout  the  negotiations  which  have  been  going 
on  with  the  different  Colonies,  and  must  have  been  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
sitting  of  the  Postal  Conference  which  met  close  by  them  in  Melbourne ;  must  have 
known  of  the  negotiations  which  followed  in  consequence  of  that  Conference  ;  and,  above 
all,  must  have  known  that  Mr.  Baker  came  home  representing  the  three  contracting 
Colonies  with  power  to  make  a  contract,  and,  so  far  as  the  Imperial  Government  was 
concerned,  actually  did  make  a  contract.  Mr.  Baker,  on  behalf  of  the  contracting 
Colonies,  made  a  contract  a  year  ago,  and  that  contract  is  still  subsisting,  and  what  is 
going  on  now  is  on  the  basis  of  that  agreement.  It  is  the  merest  accident  that  the 
matter  has  not  been  all  settled,  and  all  the  Agents-General  had  instructions  from  their 
various  Governments  to  settle  it  before  we  arrived. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  I  think  it  is  a  little  too  late  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
upon  this  subject  now,  because,  although  I  believe  the  contract  is  not  . formally  settled, 
still  the  negotiations  have  proceeded  very  far,  and  the  three  Colonies  are  in  these 
relations  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government ;  that  they  are  responsible  101  one-half  of  the 
subsidy,  and  therefore,  we  could  hardly,  at  this  Conference,  re-open  the  question.  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  look  to  the  three  Colonies,  and  cannot  look  any  further. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Sir  John  Downer  has  strengthened  the  position  .1  desire  to  take 
up.  He  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  these  proceedings  have  taLen 
place  5  that  the  three  contracting  Colonies  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  light 
to  determine  this  question  without  reference  to  the  other  Colonies  ;  and  that  Tasmania 
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at  present  has  had  no  opportunity  of  putting  her  views  forward.  We  have  been  also 
told  from  time  to  time  that  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  this  contract,  its  acceptance 
or  otherwise,  would  be  left  to  the  determination  of  this  Conference.  (No,  No.)  I  hear 
expressions  of  dissent.  At  all  events,  we  were  led  to  believe  by  telegrams  that  came  to 
the  Colony  that  the  question  would  be  determined  by  the  Conference,  and,  I  think,  that 
that  was  the  view  taken  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government ;  and  I  am  fortified  in  that 
impression  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry  Holland  upon  the  day  upon  which  this  subject 
was  first  brought  forward  for  discussion,  really  suggested  that  course  :  and  it  was  only 
on  the  protest  of  Sir  Saul  Samuel  that  the  question  was  not  then  fully  entered  into. 
Before  it  is  finally  settled,  I  desire  to  press  the  view  that  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
at  least  (and  Mr.  Service  has  generously  supported  me  in  that  view)  given  to  us  of  either 
coming  in  and  contributing  to  the  liability,  or  declining  to  do  so  ;  that  is,  that  we  should 
not  be  put  in  a  worse  position  than  we  are  in  at  the  present  moment,  simply  because  we 
are  small  as  compared  with  the  other  Colonies,  which  are  able  by  virtue  of  their  strength 
and  their  position  to  contract  with  the  carrying  companies;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
Imperial  Government  should  withhold  their  assent  to  any  arrangement  that  would  not 
take  into  account  an  equitable  arrangement,  so  far  as  the  non-contracting  Colonies  are 
concerned. 

The  EABL  OF  ONSLOW.  I  should  like  to  put  one  matter  straight  with  regard 
to  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  discussion  of  this  question 
before  the  Conference.  I  think  Mr.  Raikes  said  that  the  contract  should  not  be  closed 
until  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  upon  the  whole  subject  of  postal  communication 
with  the  Australasian  Colonies  had  been  heard ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever 
suggested  that  the  contract  should  be  laid  before  this  Conference,  because  it  did  not  in 
any  way  concern  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  And  the  Colonial  Governments  protested  against  the  delay  ? 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Most  distinctly. 

Mr.  DODDS.  That  is  so,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Mr.  Dodds  appeals  to  what  he  calls  the  generous  proposal  of 
Mr.  Service.  We  all  concur  in  that ;  but  what  Mr.  Dodds  asks  is  something  very 
different,  when  he  asks  the  interference  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  That  leads  us  to 
say  what  we  did  not  desire  to  say.  We  have  each  of  us  been  instructed  by  our  Govern¬ 
ments  to  protest  against  the  question  being  brought  before  this  Conference. 

Sir  SAIJL  SAMUEL.  The  three  contracting  Governments  will  meet  Tasmania 
in  the  most  liberal  spirit. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  On  hearing  that,  Mr.  Dodds,  I  hope  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  having  brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Conference,  and  especially  under 
the  notice  of  the  three  contracting  Colonies  ;  and  that  we  may  now  consider,  as  regards 
the  proposals  which  Mr.  Rea  has  laid  before  us,  that  there  is  a  general  concensus  of 
opinion  that  they  are  fair  and  equitable,  and  that  they  form  a  basis  upon  which  we  may 
negotiate. 

Mr  DEAKIN.  In  connection  with  the  transit  rates.  We  would  not  consent  to 
give  this  advantage  unless  we  got  some  advantage  in  the  transit  rates.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  You  have  had  before  you  this  morning  a  statement 
of  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton’s  as  to  what  he  proposes  to  do.  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  has 
been  invited  by  the  President,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  to  attend  here  to-day  to  give  any 
further  explanations  that  he  may  have  to  give  with  regard  to  it.  I  have  looked  through 
the  papers  which  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  has  circulated,  and  you  will  recollect  that  on  the 
last  occasion  he  said  that  the  tenders  which  had  been  offered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  had  not  been  openly  published,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  hand  in  a  tender 
which  would  be  very  much  more  favourable  than  any  that  the  Government  had  received. 
I  have  looked  at  the  papers  with  some  care  for  this  tender,  and  the  only  passage  that 
I  can  find  that  in  any  way  carries  out  the  proposal  which  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  led  us 
to  believe  that  he  was  going  to  make  before  the  Conference  is  on  page  5,  where  he  says : 
“  I  have  myself  made  a  definite  offer  to  the  British  Post  Office  to  carry  mails  between 
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England  and  Australia  entirely  by  sea  at  the  penny  rate  in  the  finest  ships  now  built,  so 
that  1  can  answer  for  its  practicability.  My  offer  was,  however,  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  inadmissible,  both  under  the  existing  contracts  and  under  those  for  which 
tenders  were  then  being  called.  Let  the  new  contracts  contain  a  clause  enabling  a  penny  rate 
for  letters  conveyed  entirely  by  sea  to  be  instituted,  and  then,  at  least,  the  door  will  be 
kept  open.  Without  such  a  clause,  we  shall  be  shut  out  for  many  years.  To  sum  up, 
my  suggestions  to  the  Conference  are  the  following  : — L  There  should  be  two  classes  of 
correspondence — sa}r  a  first  class  and  a  second  class.  The  first  class  should  go  by  the 
fastest  service,  and  be  rated  accordingly.  The  second  class  should  go  entirely  by  sea  at 
Id.  per  7^-oz.  letter.  2.  An  effort  should  at  once  be  made  to  obtain  a  great  reduction  in 
the  trans-continental  charges,  so  as  to  decrease  the  postage,  even  on  the  first  class  of 
letters.  3.  The  contracts,  both  for  the  entirely -by-sea  service,  and  the  service  via 
Brindisi  or  Naples,  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  freest  and  fullest  competition.  4.  In 
order  to  give  time  for  these  new  arrangements,  the  now  expiring  contracts  should  be 
extended  for  one  year.”  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  delegates  present  would 
wish  to  ask  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  any  questions ;  but  as  he  has  been  summoned  here,  I 
feel  rather  bound  to  invite  him  to  come  in  ;  and  I  propose,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Conference,  to  ask  him,  to  confine  himself  entirely  to  replying  to  any  questions  which 
may  be  addressed  to  him,  unless  he  has  any  tender  to  place  before  the  Conference  which 
is  not  contained  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  put  this  question  to  him  last  time,  which  he  has  failed  to  answer. 

1  should  like  to  know  the  reason  of  it. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GBIFFITH.  Do  the  Post  Office  know  anything  about  this  definite 
offer  ? 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  No. 

Mr.  REA.  You  asked  whether  we  had  received  a  tender,  and  I  said  no.  He 
was  told  that  it  was  too  late. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  Has  he  ever  made  any  offer? 

Mr.  BLACKWOOD.  No. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  He  asked  if  a  tender  would  be  received,  and  he  was  told  that  it 
was  too  late.  . 

Mr.  REA.  Yes,  we  had  called  for  tenders,  and  tenders  had  come  in  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  quite  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  to  receive  a  tender  afterwards  from 
somebody  else. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  If  he  has  a  tender  in  his  pocket  we  can  ask  him  to 
produce  it. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  The  questions  that  were  asked  the  other  day  have  not 
been  answered.  We  adjourned  with  a  view  of  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  carrying  out 
what  he  said  he  could  do — namely,  to  bring  a  tender  from  some  Company  that  had  not 
been  considered.  I  suggest  that  that  is  what  he  should  be  asked. 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  ivas  called  into  the  room. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  The  paper  which  you  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Appendix, 
suggestion  of  the  President  at  the  last  meeting  has  been  printed  and  brought  before  the  No.  27. 
Delegates.  You  will  recollect,  perhaps,  that  at  the  time  of  your  last  being  here  several 
of  the  Delegates  enquired  of  you  whether  you  were  prepared  to  furnish  any  tender  of  a 
lower  or  more  favourable  character  than  those  which  the  Post  Office  had  already 
received  ;  and  you  said  that  if  time  were  given  you  you  would  propose  to  submit  some 
such  tender.  We  have  read  through  your  memorandum,  and  we  do  not  find  any 
allusion  to  any  such  tender,  bejmnd  the  fact  that  you  have  yourself  made  an  offer  to  the 
British  Post  Office  to  carry  the  mails  at  a  penny  rate  between  England  and  Australia  ; 
and  as  the  discussion  has  occupied  a  considerable  amount  of  the  time  of  the  Conference,  and 
as  we  have  other  matters  to  discuss  this  evening,  I  think  I  must  ask  you  to  confine 
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yourself  to  saying  whether  you  have  anything  to  add  to  that  particular  paragraph  in 
your  paper,  or  whether  you  have  any  tenders  that  you  can  lay  before  the  Conference, 
and  to  reply  to  the  questions  which  some  of  the  delegates  wish  to  address  to  you. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  apologize  for  the  state 
of  this  paper ;  I  find  a  large  number  of  errors  in  it,  and  I  understand  that  when  these 
corrections  are  made  the  paper  will  be  more  presentable.  In  regard  to  the  paper  itself, 
you  will  notice  a  number  of  facts  not  before  the  Conference,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
Trans-Continental  Service.  I  trust  that  you  will  arrange  for  a  long  sea  service,  and  at 
least  save  the  public  the  cost  of  the  Trans-Continental  Service. 

But  the  principal  matter  that  I  have  to  bring  before  you  is  in  regard  to  these 
tenders.  Am  I  to  understand  that  no  tender  came  in  from  the  Canadian  Company  ? 

Mr.  REA.  No  tender  came  from  them. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  I  may  say  that  they  were  preparing  a  tender,  and 
sa  w  it  ;  and  I  marvel  that  it  has  not  been  brought  before  you. 

Mr.  REA.  That  is  not  the  route  that  was  applied  for.  Tenders  were  called  for  by 
either  Brindisi  or  Naples. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  Did  you  consider  any  other  % 

Mr.  REA.  We  were  not  prepared  to  consider  any  other  tender. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  What  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  says  is — “  This  is  my 
offer  :  to  carry  mails  between  England  and  Australia  entirely  by  sea.”  That  certainly 
does  not  refer  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  route. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  When  you  were  here  the  other  day,  Mr.  Heaton,  I  under¬ 
stood  you  to  say  that  there  would  have  been  other  tenders  for  the  particular  Mail  Service 
that  was  then  in  question,  had  the  Post  Office  not  properly  or  improperly  refused  the 
public  that  information  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  tenders  to  be  sent 
in  ;  and  you  said,  that  if  it  were  understood  that  the  question  was  an  open  question,  yon 
would  bring  us  the  name  of  some  Company  that  would  have  tendered,  and  that  wished 
to  tender  now.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  that  % 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  I  have  no  such  tender,  but  I  have  been  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company,  and  they  assure  me  that  they  are 
prepared  to  submit  a  tender. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Via  Brindisi  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  No,  not  via  Brindisi. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  By  the  long  sea  route  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  No,  by  Canada. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Then  you  know  of  no  Company  that,  had  there  been 
greater  publicity,  would  have  tendered  for  the  particular  service  that  was  then  required  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  No  ;  they  insisted  upon  its  being  by  Naples  or 
Brindisi,  and,  of  course,  it  shut  me  out.  The  Canadian  Pacific  route  is  not  by  Naples 
or  Brindisi,  of  course. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Was  that  the  only  Company  that  you  had  in  your  eye,  when  you 
spoke  the  last  time  you  were  here  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  No,  had  in  my  view  other  Companies  that  then 
offered  to  tender  ;  and  I  believe,  that  if  the  matter  was  re-opened  and  tenders  were 
called  for  again,  they  would  tender  by  an  entirely  sea  service  in  as  quick  time,  and  in 
much  quicker  time,  than  at  present.  There  is  one  other  matter  that  I  will  refer  to  with¬ 
out  mentioning  names.  I  have  a  letter  here,  in  which  they  assure  me  that  it  is  no 
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good  trying  to  work  against  the  P.  and  O.  Company  and  the  Orient  Company  ;  but 
there  is  an  offer  in  this  letter  from  a  very  important  firm  owning  very  laro-e  ships.  They 
say  :  “Referring  to  the  interview  we  had  this  morning,  we  agreed  to  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  English  Post  Office  Authorities,  subject  to  the  arrangement  of  terms  to 
carry  fortnightly  mails  from  Plymouth  to  Tasmania,  and  afterwards  to  Melbourne  in 
39  days,  for  a  subsidy  of  12,500/.  ;  and  further,  a  mail  from  a  port  in  New  Zealand  to 
Plymouth  once  a  fortnight,  for  a  similar  subsidy.”  [Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  read  the 
tetter.)  Those  are  two  Shipping  Companies,  owning  the  largest  steamers  to  New 
Zealand.  That  would  be  25,000/.  a-year  for  a  fortnightly  service  to  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Out  and  home  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  Out. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  What  will  it  be  homeward  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  25,000 /.  more. 

Mi.  DEAKIN.  That  makes  50,000/.  a-year  for  a  fortnightly  service  ? 

i  i  ^r-  HENNIKER  HEATON.  For  a  fortnightly  service  out  to  the  Cape  and 
back  by  Cape  Horn. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  Where  are  the  mails  to  be  delivered  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  If  you  call  for  tenders,  I  will  undertake  to  say 
that  the  mails  will  be  delivered  either  at  Melbourne  or  Hobart  Town. 

Sn  F.  DILLON  BELL.  May  I  ask,  as  the  New  Zealand  Government  is  referred 
lo  in  that  letter,  whether  the  letter  is  from  any  of  the  Companies  that  have  a  contract 
with  the  New  Zealand  Government  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  You  have  only  a  contract  with  one  of  them. 

Sii  F.  DILLOR  BELL.  Are  you  sure  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  would 
assent  to  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  I  want  to  settle  that  matter  with  the  New  Zealand 
Government.  I  think  I  can  place  terms  before  them  which  are  satisfactory  to  the  New 
Zealand  Government.  You  are  paying  now  15,000/.  a-year  for  that. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  that  question  unless  I  am 
desired.  The  New  Zealand  Government  are  surely  concerned  in  the  matter ;  are  you  in 
a  position  to  say  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  would  assent  to  it  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  That  is  one  of  the  arrangements.  This  is  merely 
an  offer  of  a  tender  under  certain  conditions.  I  think  that  the  terms  that  have 
been  placed  before  the  New  Zealand  Government  would  be  satisfactory.  I  cannot  come 
and  give  a  tender  now,  and  I  have  tried  to  avoid  placing  myself  in  the  condition  of 
taking  any  Company  under  my  protection. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  The  point  that  I  wish  now  to  lay  before  you  is  this  : 
that  if  the  Conference  decided  in  favour  of  the  Brindisi  route  and  the  Orient  route  I 
would  then  ask  you  not  to  close  the  door  on  reform  for  eight  vears. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  But  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  you  were  mistaken  when 
you  were  here  before  in  saying  that  it  was  the  absence  of  publicity  that  prevented  other 
tenders  for  the  Brindisi  route,  besides  the  P.  and  O.  and  the  Orient. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  They  asked  for  a  special  route. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  But  that  was  not  your  point  the  other  day  I  think  ? 

2  Z  2 
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Mr  HENNIKER  HEATON.  I  think  it  was,  but  perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself 
understood.  At  the  time  I  believe  that  the  Brindisi  route  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  the  Orient  Companies.  It  was  the  long  sea  route  1 
advocated  in  addition. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Then  you  did  not  mean  the  other  day  that  through  want 
of  publication  on  the  part  of  the  London  Post  Office  other  Companies  had  been  prevented 
from  tendering  by  the  route  from  Brindisi,  but  that  there  were  other  loutes  w  ic  ,  ia 
the  tenders  been  larger  and  more  open,  would  have  enabled  the  other  Companies  to  have 

come  in  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  That  is  precisely  my  meaning. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  39  days  I  think  you  said  was  the  time  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  39  days ;  in  fact,  coming  home  I  think  they  have 
done  the  voyage  in  35  days.  From  Melbourne  they  could  arrange  for  a  four  days’  quicker 
service  ;  that  would  be  39  days. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Would  that  be  part  of  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  Yes. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  is  not  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  No. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  You  have  not  got  to  the  contract  yet ;  but  we  under¬ 
stand  that  if  the  tenders  are  open  again  your  friends  would  be  willing  to  tender  for  other 
routes  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  Yes,  and  unquestionably  you  will  have  a  tender 
from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  Our  practice  has  always  been  at  the  Conference  that 
we  have  asked  gentlemen  to  attend  and  state  their  views  and  answer  any  questions 
that  may  be  addressed  to  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  Delegate  has  any  fuithei 
question  to  address  to  Mr.  Heaton. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  spoke  also  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  route, 
and  he  has  evidently  been  in  communication  with  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  it. 
Could  he  give  us  any  rough  details  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  that  route,  and  the 
amount  of  subsidy  asked,  for  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  the  subsidy  would  be 
considerably  under  the  160,000Z.  a-year  for  a  weekly  service,  and  certainly  in  as  quick 
time.  That  I  am  informed  by  the  managers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  sole  reason 
for  not  showing  their  hand  now  is  that  they  want  to  know  whether  you  are  prepared  to 
accept  a  tender — whether  the  English  Government  will  give  them  a  chance. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Have  they  got  any  steam  ships  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  They  have  everything  arranged. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  We  have  a  Director  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  among  the  Delegates,  so  that  I  think  we  may  leave  the  interests  of  that 
Company  to  him. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  My  information  goes  to  show  that  they  have  not  a  single  steam- 
hip  to  start  with 

Mr.  FLEMING.  They  have  a  line  of  steamers  going  round  the  Cape  now. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Of  what  rate  of  speed  ? 
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Mr.  FLEMING.  I  received  a  letter  this  morning  giving  the  rate  of  speed.  I 
think  it  was  31^  days  from  England  to  an  Australian  port,  Moreton  Bay  I  think  it  was 
called,  in  Queensland. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Is  that  31^  days  from  Vancouver  or  from  London  ? 

Mr.  FLEMING.  From  London. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  And  that  is  carried  out  by  the  figures  of  distances. 

[  have  only  one  point  that  I  should  like  to  impress  upon  the  Conference,  and  that  is  that 
if  this  great  Conference  closes  the  door  for  eight  years  upon  me,  and  does  not  give  an 
opportunity  for  eight  years  for  other  Companies,  now  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  Cape  route  outwards,  and  the 
homeward  route  by  the  Horn,  I  think  the  people  of  England  will  be  very  angry  at  such 
an  arrangement  being  made  by  the  British  Post  Office.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is 
very  hard  for  any  Company  to  accept  a  tender  under  eight  years.  I  feel  that  you  have 
a  difficulty.  A  Committee  is  now  about  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  will 
certainly  be  granted,  to  investigate  this  matter.  I  have  a  notice  upon  the  paper,  and  I 
am  promised  the  support  of  both  sides  of  the  House.  If  we  can  extend  these  contracts, 
as  has  been  done  before,  for  a  year,  in  order  that  this  matter  may  be  publicly  threshed 
out,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  regret  the  action  which  you  have  taken. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  Conference  is  not  charged  with  this  business  ;  it  has  been 
settled  by  another  Conference  of  the  three  Postmasters  of  New  South  Wales,  South 
Australia  and  Victoria,  which  was  held  in  Melbourne.  This  Conference  is  only  looking 
at  the  question  from  a  large  Imperial  point  of  view  to  endeavour  to  get  any  further 
lioht  upon  it.  But  it  is  the  merest  accident  that  in  consequence  of  the  Conference 
which  met  in  Melbourne,  and  which  has  been  directing  the  action  of  the  British  Post 
Office  throughout,  this  tender  was  not  accepted  a  long  time  ago.  The  difficulty  that 
this  Conference  has  in  considering  anything  fresh  is  that  the  former  Conference  which 
gave  this  matter  special  attention,  and  which  was  composed  of  the  experts  of  the 
Colonies  and  the  Ministers  of  the  various  Departments,  settled  all  these  conditions 
which  vou  are  now  asking  us  to  depart  from.  So  that  you  see  the  difficult  position  in 
which  the  Conference  is  placed. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  You  will  not  settle  the  matter  to-day  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  This  Conference  will  not  settle  it. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  There  is  one  observation  that  I  should  make—  • 
that  the  tenders  that  were  called  for  originally,  and  the  tenders  that  you  have  now  before 
you  vary  very  much,  and  the  Orient  Company,  under  protest,  state,  in  the  documents 
which  are  placed  before  you,  that  it  was  only  upon  the  urgent  request  of  the  British  Post 
Office  that  they  agreed  to  the  terms  which  are  now  before  you. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  This  paper  which  we  have  before  us,  Mr.  Henniker  Appendix, 
Heaton’s  statement,  is  the  paper  which  will  appear  upon  the  printed  records  of  the  Na  27 • 
Conference,  and  it  contains  the  categorical  statement  that,  “I  have  myself  made  a 
definite  offer  to  the  British  Post  Office  to  carry  mails  between  England  and  Australia 
entirely  by  sea  at  the  penny  rate,  in  the  finest  ships  now  built,  so  that  I  can  answer  for 
its  practicability.  My  offer  was,  however,  refused.”  That  will  remain  on  the  records  of 
this  Conference.  Is  that  a  correct  statement  ?  Have  you  made  any  such  offer ;  and 
if  so,  when  ? 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  The  Officers  of  the  Post  Office  will  produce 
my  letter. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  thought  that  no  such  offer  had  been  made. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  is  not  an  offer  ;  it  is  a  letter  about  an  offer. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

“  In  reference  to  the  efforts  I  am  making  to  cheapen  the  rates  of  postage  between 
England  and  Australia,  I  am  asked  by  the  managers  of  a  powerful  Steamship  Company, 
whether  you  are  prepared  to  consider  a  proposition  to  convey  letters  by  slow  post — or  in 
other  words,  entirely  by  sea — from  England  by  steam  ships  starting  at  regular  intervals 
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and  to  convey  the  letters  at  one  penny  each  with  a  fixed  minimum  ;  or  they  would  be 
willing  to  accept  a  subsidy,  so  as  to  bring  the  cost  of  postage  to  within  the  limit  of  one 
penny  per  letter.  If  you  are  open  to  consider  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  I  shall  place  the 
offer  formally  before  you.” 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON.  I  venture  once  more  to  say  that  I  am  now  investi¬ 
gating  the  matter  a  little  further.  I  do  not  desire  to  appear  before  you  again,  and  if 
you  say  that  this  matter  will  be  closed  to-day,  of  course  I  will  not  move  further.  If  you 
say  that  it  will  be  ojDen  for  a  week,  I  may  have  more  interesting  information  to  lay 
before  you. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  If  you  will  address  any  communication  which  you 
may  have  to  make  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  will  exercise  his  discretion  whether  it 
shall  be  laid  before  the  Conference  or  not. 


(Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  ivithdreiv.) 


The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  We  have  now  heard  what  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton 
has  to  say.  As  I  stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Dodds,  I  think  it  was  never  intended  that  this 
Contract  between  these  three  Colonial  Governments  and  Her  Majesty’s  Post  Office 
should  be  submitted  for  the  approval  or  otherwise  of  this  Conference.  All  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  undertook  to  do  was  that,  before  the  Contract  was  closed,  the 
opinions  of  the  several  Delegates  at  present  in  England  should  be  obtained  upon  it,  and 
I  imagine  that  result  has  been  obtained.  If  any  gentleman,  however,  wishes  to  offer  any 
further  observations  upon  it,  perhaps  he  will  kindly  do  so  now. 


Appendix, 

p.  81. 


Appendix, 
p.  78. 


Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  should  like  to  say  a  very  few  words,  of  criticism  upon 
Mr.  Heaton’s  statement.  He  says — “  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  putting  the  Service 
upon  an  actual  self-supporting  basis.  The  revenue  is  200,000?.  but  the  expenditure  is, 
so  far  as  can  be  made  out  210,000?.,  of  which  160,000?.  is  contributed  by  Australia  and 
50,000?.  by  England.  The  alleged  expenditure  is  still  heavier,  owing  to  Australia  being 
saddled  with  a  share  of  the  enormous  subsidy  paid  for  the  mails  between  England,  India, 
and  the  East,  but  I  will  come  to  that  by-and-by.  What  I  contend  is,  that  the  mail 
service  between  England  and  Australia  should  be  put  upon  an  entirely  separate  footing 
independent  of  India  and  of  every  other  country,  and  that  such  a  service  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  existing  revenue  of  200,000?.  a  year.”  Now  this  is  clearly  a  mistake,  as  in 
the  first  place  the  revenue  is  not  200,000?.  ;  and  secondly,  if  that  postage  is  reduced  to 
lc?.  the  revenue  will  be  reduced  five-sixths,  and  would  be  only  about  40,000?. ;  instead 
of  200,000?.  as  stated ;  and  I  desire  also  to  point  out,  that  Mr.  Heaton  states  on  page  7 
that  300,000  or  more  people  are  drafted  annually  to  the  Australian  Colonies.  Now, 
there  is  not  anything  like  that  number.  The  whole  number  of  people  leaving  for  the  whole 
of  the  British  Colonies  every  year  is  not  more  than  67,000,  and  the  whole  number 
leaving  England  for  every  part  of  the  world  does  not  exceed  300.000,  for,  by  a  return  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  which  I  have  in  my  hand,  I  find  the  whole  number  of  people  who 
emigrated  from  England  last  year  was  233,119  people. 


Sir  ROBERT  WISDOM.  Might  T  ask  that  the  Postmaster-General’s  reply  might 
be  read,  or  else  it  might  appear  that  no  answer  was  given  to  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton’s 
letter  ? 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  The  Postmaster-General’s  reply  is  as  follows  : — 

“In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2nd  of  this  month,  I  am  directed  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  inform  you,  that  he  would  feel  some  difficulty  in  considering  any  scheme,  such 
as  that  you  propose,  for  sending  letters  to  Australia  by  slow  post  for  a  postage  of  one 
penny  each,  seeing  that  public  tenders  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  Australia,  under 
entirely  different  conditions,  have  lately  been  called  for  by  the  Post  Office  and  are  nowr 
under  consideration.  Any  arrangements  for  carrying  letters  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  another 
route  wTould  be  unfair  to  those  who  have  already  sent  in  tenders  on  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  Post-Office  advertisement  after  agreement  with  the  principal  Australian 
Colonies.” 
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-EKVK  E.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  might  consider  whether,  after  all,  we 
Colonial  representatives  are  not  too  anxious  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to 
secure  the  avjii\ery  of  our  letters  24  hours  or  48  hours  sooner  than  we  might  otherwise 
get  them  by  availing  ourselves,  under  the  Statutory  authority,  of  the  opportunity  of 
conveying  oui  letters  by  the  vessels  that  are  going  out,  and  paying  them  simply  the 
usual  sea  postage.  I  think  myself  that  even  in  the  commercial  world  there  is  a  reaction 
of  feeling  in  respect  to  the  quick  conveyance  of  mails.  I  he  telegraph  now  anticipates 
almost  m  eveiy  le&pect  meicantile  transactions,  and  the  Post  Office  conveys  what  you 
may  call  the  full  documents,  m  respect  of  which  all  the  information  contained  is  more  or 
less  available  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  letter,  and  I  fancy  it  is  well  worth  yet  the 
consideration  of  all  the  Delegates  whether  the  time  has  not  come  when  they  would  not 
look  so  much  to  a  difference  of  one  or  two  or  three  days  in  the  speed  of  a  steamer,  as 
really  to  saving  ourselves  from  the  great  outlay  which  we  are  compelled  to  pay  for  that 
speed,  and  perhaps  to  devoting  the  money  which  we  obtain  in  respect  of  these  letters  to  the 
Pacific  or  to  some  other  telegraphic  route.  I  regard  this  matter  as  one  which  has  not  yet 
leceived  much  attention.  I  think  we  have  followed  the  traditional  idea  that  we  were 
bound  to  have  our  mails  as  quickly  as  possible.  Nov/  we  find  that  in  fact  within  the 
last  15  years  we  have  gone  down  from  50  to  about  30  days  for  our  mails,  and  no  doubt 
we  may  look  for  an  improvement  in  speed  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  past.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  considered  whether  it  is  essential,  even  to  the  progress  of  commercial 
business,  that  we  should  have  letters  in  31  days  rather  than  in  32  or  33  days.  After  all, 
it  is  an  accident,  so  far  as  one  or  two  days  are  concerned,  and  I  think  that  it  is  a  mistake 
altogether  (my  own  feeling  is  very  strong  in  the  matter)  fo  enter  into  a  contract  to  pay 
enormous  sums  for  the  little  benefit  obtainable  by  a  mere  trifling  difference  in  speed,  and 
that  we  may  hope  to  utilize  the  money  to  far  greater  advantage  in  a  different  way. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  It  is  too  late  to  raise  that  question  now. 

Mr.  SEP  VICE.  I  admit  that  it  is,  with  respect  to  the  present  contract. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL;.  The  Governments  of  the  Colonies  have  determined  tnat 
the  contract  shall  be  made. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Only  on  certain  terms. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  We  might  send  letters  by  the  Contract  Steamers  from 
the  last  Ports  of  Departure  in  England  and  charge  threepence  or  fourpence  as  might  be 
determined,  instead  of  sixpence  as  at  present,  vid  Brindisi — the  same  to  apply  to  the 
Homeward  route — then  those  who  preferred  the  lower  rate  could  send  their  letters  by 
the  slower  service,  as  was  formerly  done  by  the  Southampton  route.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  all  the  Colonies  would  agree  to  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  J AMES  GARRICK.  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Blackwood  something 
with  respect  to  that.  We  would  all  like  to  have  the  sea  route  from  Plymouth  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  irrespective  of  our  arrangements  with  Italy  and  France,  if)  as  our  Colony  has 
shown,  we  have  two  routes,  a  sixpenny  route  and  a  fourpenny  route.  Our  mail  is  made 
up  in  Queensland  and  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  delivered  at  the  General  Post  Office 
here  at  a  fourpenny  rate,  of  which  the  Post  Office  here  takes  one  penny  for  distribution 
here.  The  Post  Office  here  has  refused  to  make  up  an  outward  fourpenny  mail  for  us. 
It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  Conference  that  the  Plymouth  route  would  be 
a  very  desirable  one.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  think  it  is  shown  that  it  is  desirable, 
for  of  our  total  postages  I  think  about  30  per  cent,  come  by  the  cheap  route.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  way,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  we  have  made  a  certain  promise  to  France 
and  Italy  that  all  our  mail  bags  shall  go  across  the  Continent.  Our  Queensland  mail 
has  always  come  home  by  Plymouth.  Does  the  objection  of  France  and  Italy  apply  to 
the  mail  coming  home  as  well  as  the  mail  going  out  ?  Our  fourpenny  mail  has  been 
running  for  6  or  7  years,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  it.  If  the  arrangement 
with  France  and  Italy  is  in  the  way  with  respect  to  the  Melbourne  letters,  will  there  be 
any  objection  to  make  an  outward  mail  at  fourpence  for  Queensland  ?  I  know  that 
hitherto  the  Post  Office  has  refused  to  do  it  for  us.  It  would  certainly  be  a  verv  great 
advantage  to  our  Colony,  and  only  a  reasonable  advantage,  after  all ;  and  it  would  show 
at  once  what  the  general  feeling  is  with  respect  to  using  a  fourpenny  mail,  where  the 
time  is  a  little  longer,  say  a  week  longer,  as  against  a  sixpenny  mail. 
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The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  You  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Raikes,  upon  the  last 
occasion,  when  we  discussed  Postal  matters,  stated  that  the  question  of  a  mail  from 
Plymouth  was  one  which  he  thought  might  fairly  be  considered  by  the  Post  Office,  and 
he  expressed  his  intention  of  considering  it. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  I  understand  that  was  if  the  arrangement  could  be  made 
with  France  and  Italy  ;  but  at  the  present  time  our  home  mail  is  being  delivered  at  four- 
pence.  Has  the  Post  Office  here  any  objection  to  making  up  an  outward  mail  tor  us  . 

Mr.  SERVICE.  You  would  charge  the  twopence  in  Queensland  for  the  extra 
Colonial*  Postage,  and  that  would  make  the  same  rate  practically  as  is  now  paid  in 
London. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  We  charge  sixpence  via  Brindisi ;  but  all  our  letters 
from  Plymouth  are  fourpenny  letters. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  If  you  could  see  your  way  to  bring  them  to  Melbourne  from 
Queensland,  we  might  see  our  way  to  join  you.  But  if  you  charge  twopence  for  Coloma 
postage,  our  letters  would  be  at  the  same  rate  as  now. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  You  must  remember  that  we  pay  you  sixpence. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  am  speaking  now  of  your  own  idea  of  having  a  cheap  mad. 

4 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  We  have  a  mail  service,  for  which  we  pay  ourselves 
55,000/. ;  we  get  no  help  from  the  other  Colonies  at  all. 

The  EARL  OF  ONSLOW.  I  dare  say  that  the  Post  Office  Officials  will  con¬ 
sider  that  point. 
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Thursday,  April  28th,  1887. 


PRESENT. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  T.  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies.  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  Under-Secretary  of  State. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Eergusson,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 

Foreign  Affairs. 

Sir  Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Hon.  R.  H.  Meade,  C.B.,  \  ^ss^stant  Under-Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  John  Bramston,  C.B.,  J  ' 

Representatives  : — 

Newfoundland : — 

Sir  Robert  Thorburn,  K.C.M.G.,  Premier. 

Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G. 

Canada : — 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Ontario, 

Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G. 

New  South  Wales : — 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Premier. 

Sir  Robert  Wisdom,  K.C.M.G.,  formerly  Attorney-General. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

Tasmania : —  • 

Mr.  John  Stokell  Dodds,  late  Attorney-General, 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas,  Agent-General. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope : — 

Mr.  Jan  Hendrick  Hofmeyr. 

South  Australia : — 

Sir  John  William  Downer,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Premier. 

Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

New  Zealand: — 

Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  K.C.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Victoria : — 

Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  Chief  Secretary. 

Sir  James  Lorimer,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Defence. 

Sir  Graham  Berry,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent-General. 

Mr.  James  Service,  late  Premier. 

Queensland : — 

Sm  Samuel  Walker  Griffith,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Premier, 

Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Agent-General. 

Western  Australia : — 

Mr.  John  Forrest,  C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

Mr.  Septimus  Burt. 

Natal : — 

Mr.  John  Robinson. 

Mr,  W,  A,  Baillie  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Conference , 
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No.  57,  p. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  A  question  was  raised  about  the  Imperial  Government  sending 
over,  if  the  Australasian  Colonies  desired  it,  an  officer  to  inspect  their  troops.  I  have 
received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Stanhope : — 

“  My  dear  Holland, — Referring  to  one  point  mentioned  at  the  meeting  of  the  Conference 
yesterday,  I  have  consulted  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  he  agrees  with  me  in  thinking 
that  we  can  make  arrangements  to  meet  the  wish  of  the  Colonial  Delegates  from  Australia, 
that  there  should  be  an  occasional  inspection  by  a  General  Officer,  sent  for  that  purpose, 
of  the  Colonial  forces.— Believe  me,  yours  very  truly,  Edward  Stanhope.”  {Hear  hear.) 

Now  as  to  New  Guinea.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  gentlemen,  either  to  find  fault 
with,  or  defend  the  action  of  previous  Governments  in  relation  to  New  Guinea,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  past  should  be  buried,  and  that  we  may  now  consider  fairly  the 
present  position  of  affairs  as  regards  New  Guinea.  I  maj"  say,  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  that  we  have  desired,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies.  {Hear,  hear.)  The  scheme  is  now  before  you,  which,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  read  :  — 

“  After  full  consideration  of  the  annexed  correspondence  respecting  New  Guinea, 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  decided  to  propose  to  Parliament,  in  the  event  of 
satisfactory  arrangements  being  concluded  with  the  Colonies  concerned  in  regard  to 
financial  and  administrative  details,  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  first  establishment  of  British 
sovereignty  and  protection. 

“  Adhering  to  the  offer  made  in  1885,  they  propose  that  the  Imperial  contribution 
should  represent  the  cost  of  a  suitable  steamship,  with  provision  for  its  maintenance  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years.  Estimating  the  cost  of  the  vessel  at  a  sum  not  exceeding 
18,500/.,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  be  about  3,500/.  per  annum,  the  grant  to  be 
proposed  would  be  about  29,000/. 

“  There  are  two  principal  conditions  as  to  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  satisfactory  assurances  to  Parliament 
when  the  vote  is  asked  for,  viz. : — 

“  1.  That  the  Colonies  interested,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  secure  by  enactment,  in 
terms  to  be  approved  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  the  annual  sum  of  15,000/.  in  aid  of 
the  expenses  of  the  New  Guinea  administration  and  protectorate ;  such  portion  only  of 
that  sum  to  be  drawn  and  expended  in  each  year  as  Her  Majesty’s  Government  may 
decide  to  be  necessary. 

“  2.  That  due  provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  the  natives  in  the  occupation  of 
their  lands,  no  alienation  of  native  lands  being  permitted  except  upon  the  express 
recommendation  of  the  Administrator. 

“  Sir  S.  Griffith’s  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  country  appears  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  be  generally  well  considered,  and  to  afford  a  good  basis  of 
setflement.” 

I  think  that  no  one  can  read  this  correspondence  without  seeing  that  it  was  fully 
admitted  by  the  different  Australasian  Governments  that  if  the  Queen  was  graciously 
pleased  to  declare  sovereignty  over  New  Guinea,  they  would  be  prepared  to  relieve  this 
country  of  the  charge  of  Government.  As  the  Minute  now  stands,  it  would  seem  as  if  one 
of  the  conditions  was  that  there  should  be  permanently  secured  the  annual  sum  of  15,000/. 
I  have  again  brought  that  question  before  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  and  to  others  that  that  would  be  rather  a  hard  condition  (hear,  hear)  ;  and 
I  am  prepared  to  assent  to  the  securing  for  a  period  of  ten  years  of  the  annual  sum  of 
15,000/.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  hope  that  the  Colonial  Governments  will  recognise  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  are  taking  upon  themselves  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  in 
declaring  sovereignty  while  the  costs  of  that  sovereignty  and  the  keeping  it  up  are  only 
secured  for  ten  years.  But  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  full  confidence  in  the  clear 
understanding,  I  think  I  may  call  it,  of  the  Colonial  Governments  that  they  are  prepared 
to  relieve  this  country  of  the  charges  of  the  administration  and  protectorate  of  New  Guinea. 
Therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  assent  to  this  scheme,  and  to  give  full  effect  to  it,  and 
to  declare  sovereignty  if  the  Colonial  Governments  will  secure  the  annual  sum  of  15,000/. 
for  ten  years. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity,  of  which  I  have  gladly  availed  myself,  of  consulting  with 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith  upon  this  question,  and  I  will  now,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Delegates,  read  a  paper  which  I  think  will  put  the  case  very  clearly  before  them. 

“  After  sovereignty  has  been  proclaimed,  two  courses  are  open  : — 

“  (1)  Her  Majesty  may  by  Order  in  Council  make  laws  for  the  new  territory, 
constitute  Courts  and  Officers,  &c.,  &c. 

“  (2.)  She  may  by  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  or  by  Instructions  under  the  Signet 
and  Sign  Manual,  accompanying  and  referred  to  in  such  Commission,  delegate  all  or  any  of 
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the  above  powers  to  three  or  more  persons,  but  may,  nevertheless,  still  exercise  the  same 
powers  by  Order  in  Council. 

“It  is  proposed  by  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal  to  create  the  Office  of 
Administrator  and  provide  for  t lie  succession. 

“  By  the  same  instrument  to  delegate  general  powers  of  legislation  to  the  Administrator 
and  two  or  more  others,  but  reserving  a  small  civil  list. 

‘-The  Charter  should  fix  as  fundamental  parts  of  the  Constitution,  (a)  All  purchases 
ol  land  from  the  natives  to  be  made  by  the  Government,  (b)  Natives  not  to  be  removed 
tr°m  one  place  to  another  within  the  territory  or  from  the  territory,  except  under  laws 
assented  to  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  (c)  Trade  with  natives  in  arms,  ammunition 
expiosives,  alcohol,  to  be  prohibited  except  under  laws  assented  to  in  like  manner’ 
(a)  Differential  duties  to  be  prohibited. 

IT.  By  Royal  Instructions  in  the  usual  form,  under  the  Sign  Manual  and  Signet,  to 
direct  the  administration  to  carry  out  all  directions  and  instructions  given  to  him  by  the 
Governor  of  Queensland ;  to.  submit  to  him  proposals  for  legislation ;  to  send  to  him  an 
Annual  Repoi  t  of  the  administration  ot  the  territory ;  to  submit  annual  estimates  of  v 
Revenue,  and  Expenditure  to  the  Governor  of  Queensland  for  approval  before  passing  an 
Appropriation  Law ;  to  submit  all  accounts  of  receipt  and  expenditure  for  audit  hy  the 
Government  of  Queensland.  These  Instructions  to  contain  the  usual  administrative 
clauses,  nominations  of  members  of  Council,  &c. 

HI.  B\  the  like  Royal  Instructions  to  direct  the  Governor  of  Queensland  to 
supei intend  the  affaiis  of^  New  Guinea;  to  consult  his  Executive  Council;  and  to 
transmit  the  Administratoi  s  Annual  Report  with  his  own  observations  to  the  Secretary 

of  State,  foi  warding  copies  to  the  Governors  of  every  Colony  which  contributes  to  the 
expense  of  New  Guinea. 


TV".  A  shoi  t  Act  of  I  arliament  will  be  necessary  to  enable  appeals  to  be  carried  from 
New  Guinea  to  the  Courts  of  Queensland.” 

Therefore  the  course  would  be  that  the  Administrator  of  New  Guinea  will  have 
power,  of  course  with  otheis,  to  legislate,  but  he  will,  before  legislating,  take  orders  from 
the  Governor  of  Queensland,. who  in  his  turn  of  course  will  consult  his  Executive  Council. 
That  is  a  sketch  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  hope  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Australasian 
Colonies.  .1  should  now  like  to  hear  any  observations  upon  that  statement.  Perhaps  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  would  not  mind  starting  the  discussion,  because  we  have  discussed  this 
matter  together. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  In  effect  I  think  the  scheme  of  administration  embodied 
in  the  memorandum  that  we  have  just  heard  read  by  Sir  Henry  Holland  is  the  same  as 
that  proposed  by  the  three  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland. 
There  are  one  or  two  particulars  not  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  that  you  have  readj 
Sir,  which  I  understand  will  be  accepted.  So  far  as  the  details  are  concerned,  of  course’ 
I  have  nothing  to  add,  because  the  proposals  that  we  considered  very  fully  in  Australia 
seemed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  The  great  difference 
of  opinion  at  that  time  among  the  Colonies  was  as  to  the  term  for  which  the  Guarantee 
should  be  given.  I  had  proposed  to  give  it  for  ten  years  in  a  memorandum  of  the  30th 
March,  1886.  But  that  proposal  was  not  satisfactory  to  Victoria,  and  I  think,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  rightly,  New  South  Wales  thought  that  ten  years  was  rather  too  lono. 
For  my  own  part  I  quite  recognise  the  force  of  the  contention  of  the  Imperial  Government 
that  five  years  is  too  short  a  time  for  which  to  give  a  guarantee  of  this  sort.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  any  difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  agreement  upon  the  subject. 
Of  course  upon  that  point  much  will  depend  upon  the  other  two  Colonies  who  propose 
to  join  us  in  the  guarantee. 

With  regard  to  the  permanency  of  the  guarantee,  it  is,  I  think,  fully  recognised  that 
the  Australian  Colonies  are  not  to  impose  any  burden  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
beyond  the  first  contribution,  whatever  that  may  be.  But  it  is  not  practicable  to  put 
that  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  Appropriation  Act,  because  this  scheme  is  a  tentative 
one,  and  it  may  turn  out  after  some  years  of  experience  that  it  is  not  satisfactory,  and  a 
new  constitution  will  have  to  be  devised;  and  that  which  committed  the  Colony  of 
Queensland  to  a  permanent  appropriation  of  15,000/.  for  ever  might  be  extremely 
inconvenient,  and  might  stand  in  the  way  of  better  management.  But  considering  that 
the  Imperial  Government  is  dealing  with  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies  frankly  as 
negotiating  parties,  I  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  accepting  such  an  assurance  as 
may  be  given,  and  a  formal  assurance  if  it  was  required,  which  may,  I  think,  conveniently 
and  properly  be  asked  for. 

After  the  discussion  that  I  had  the  other  day  with  you,  Sir,  and  Sir  Robert  Herbert 
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and  Mr  Bramstan,  I  reduced  into  writiu^a  ^^'na^^wh^if^uir^d  Iytta 

£^°&LM±S  K  &Z$S£.  U  printed  d.r  td’e  «„ 

and  I  have  some  copies  here. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  but  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  read  it. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  has  not  been  circulated.  I  should  say  m  the  first 
pdJ^fpSufdr.  course  o,  ^  u“"  oht  tL* 

ttTle^  3”  Her*  Majeaty  would  — .  -jl,  ■*  —T 
out  the  different* steps  indicated  in  the  memorandum  which  you  have  lead. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  so. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Of  course  it  is  understood  why  the  guarantee  is  to  be 

tttLvgs  3 sarurfiSS  s  s.  Jfi  s 

ta-l£«SSSS^ 

SfiS  and  to  make 

^sLfTihe  administration  of  the "government  of  that  territory m  ^Unce^ 
certain  proposals  agreed  to  by  your  Majesty  s  Imperial  Government  and  the  Gtovrama 
nf  flip  Polonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  and  which  proposals  are 
ft  forth trslhfdule  to  this  Act:’  And  whereas  your  Majesty's o^stral-an  Momes 
cheerfully  recognise  and  acknowledge  the  obligation  to  indemnify  your  Majesty  s  imp 

Government  ag°ainst  the  necessary  cost  of  the  admin stration «T ^cognise 
nPPT1  ocrreed  that  the  Colony  of  Queensland  on  their  behalf  shall  formally  recognise 

and  rive  elect  to  inch  obligation:  And  whereas  your  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government 
have  agreed  with  the  Governments  of  the  said  Colonies  of  New  Wales  J^Uthe 

and  Queensland  that,  upon  satisfactory  provision  being  made  to  give  eflect  to  me 
aforesaid  obligation,  theyP will  advise  your  Majesty  to  assume  sovereignty  over  the  said 
territory:  And  whereas,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  said 

nrovision  for  defraying  the  necessary  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  Government  ottne 
said  territory  uponsuch  assumption  of  sovereignty :  We,  your  Majesty  s  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects  the^ members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Queensland,  have  resolved  to  gra  „ 
to  your  Majesty  the  sums  hereinafter  stated  and  for  the  purposes  ' hereinafter  express ecb 
Thin  it  is  proposed  to  enact  that  the  Act  shah  commence  and  take  effect  as  soon  as  Her 
Maiestv  assumes  sovereignty,  and  the  assumption  is  proclaimed  m  Queensland.  The  1 
S  to  enact  thafi/each  of  the  ten  years  “  succeeding  the  commencement  of  Hub 
Ac^  aPsum  not  exceeding  15,000/.,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  required  for,  and  m 
respect  of,  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government  of  the  said  territory  m  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  proposals  hereinbefore  recited  and  set  forth  m  the  Schedule  to  this 

Act  ”  The  rest  of  the  Act  will  be  formal.  >  _  _  .  4  aA 

The  important  part  is  the  preamble,  which  recites  that  Her  Majesty  has  assumed 

the  sovereignty  at  the  request  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  formally  places  upon 
r<W  in  a  permanent  form  the  obligation  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  generally  and  of 
the  Colony  of  Queensland  primarily  on  their  hehalf,  to  give  effect  to  that  obligation.  I 
do  not  know  that  any  more  formal  mode  of  recording  the  obligation  could  be  devised 
and  if  that  form  meets  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  if  the  other 
Colonies  have  no  objection  to  the  Colony  of  Queensland  recognising  the  obbgation  m 
that  wav  I  can  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Queensland,  that  they  will  be 
prepared  to  submit  I  measure  of  this  kind  to  the  Colonial  Parliament,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  passed,  having  regard  to  the  resolution  that  was  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  last  year,  which  indeed  adopted  the  somewhat  unusual 
course  of  pledging  themselves  to  provide  any  necessary  funds  that  might  be  required  to 
give  effect  to  the  proposals  that  are  now  under  consideration.  _  p  ,  • 

There  are  some  matters  of  course,  upon  which  the  opinions  of  the  other  Co  o 
are  very  important,  assuming  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  prepared  to  accept  this 
form  of  recognition  of  the  form  of  obligation :  First  of  all,  whether  the  other  Colonies 
have  any  objection  to  the  Colony  of  Queensland  giving  a  promise  m  that  form.  The 
is  also  the  question  as  to  the  term  of  the  guarantee,  ten  years.  And,  further,  a  word  o 
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two  possibly  might  be  said  about  the  amount  of  the  contribution  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  I  am  not  disposed,  as  I  have  already  said  in  a  communication  sent  through 
the  Government  of  Queensland  to  this  Office,  to  make  any  particular  point  about  the 
amount  of  the  Imperial  contribution. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  In  a  matter  which  is  connected  with  New  Guinea, 
Queensland  naturally  assumes  the  obligation  of  dealing  most  directly  with  it.  I  can 
only  say  with  regard  to  the  preamble  of  this  Bill,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  recite  facts, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  indisputably  correct.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  first  instance, 
it  states  as  a  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  have  requested  the 
Queen  to  assume  sovereignty  over  New  Guinea.  That  was  one  of  the  decisions  to  which 
the  Conference  in  Sydney,  to  which  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  alluded,  undoubtedly  came ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  other  Colonies  have  at  any  time  disagreed  with  that 
proposal.  If  so,  it  will  of  course  be  now  competent  for  them  to  say  so.  But  the  Colony 
of  Victoria,  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  Colony  of  Queensland  agreed  at 
the  Conference,  of  which  I  speak,  to  request  the  Queen  on  behalf  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  to  assume  the  sovereignty  instead  of  the  Protectorate  of  New  Guinea.  We  also 
recognise  our  obligation,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Preamble,  to  indemnify  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  then  make  a  formal  offer  of  15,000/.  a  year,  which  the  three  Colonies 
agreed  to  pay ;  and  if  any  other  Colonies  join,  of  course  their  contribution  will  be  to  a 
certain  extent  lessened. 

The  paper  which  has  been  read  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  so  far  as  I  can  collect, 
simply  recounts  the  details  of  the  proposed  local  administration.  I  may  now  ask  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  if  there  is  any  alteration  or  addition  to  what  appeared  in  the  agreement 
that  was  then  come  to. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  only  paper  that  I  have  before  me  is  the  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Queensland  embodying  the  proposal. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Is  that  exactly  what  Sir  Henry  Holland  read  P 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  it  is  exactly,  except  that  I  only  stated  the  main 
Government  Clauses.  But,  of  course,  as  on  page  24,  there  would  be  provision  to  enable 
an  appeal  to  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Queensland  at  Brisbane  in  all  civil  cases  of  over 
100/.,  and  in  all  criminal  cases. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  These  we  should  agree  to ;  but  my  impression  is  that 
we  asked  the  Imperial  Government  to  give  a  larger  sum  to  start  with. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  was  not  made  any  part  of  the  formal  proposal; 
What  was  said  was,  that  the  Imperial  Government  are  to  make  reasonable  contribution 
by  way  of  loan  or  otherwise,  towards  the  cost  of  efficiently  starting  the  Government, 
and  the  necessary  Government  buildings ;  and  then  it  was  agreed  that  in  communicating 
these  proposals  to  the  Government  of  Queensland  I  should  suggest  a  sum  of  100,000/. 
That  sum  was  suggested  for  two  reasons.  The  first  was  that  a  similar  contribution  had 
been  made  in  the  case  of  Fiji ;  and  secondly,  that  it  had  been  suggested  at  the  Conference 
held  at  this  office  upon  the  subject  between  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,  and  some  of  the 
Agents-General.  That  was  not  agreed  to  as  a  formal  part  of  the  proposals;  but  I 
communicated  it  to  the  Governor  in  paragraph  7,  of  my  letter  of  the  20th  of  May,  where 
I  say :  “  With  respect  to  the  proposed  initial  contribution  from  the  Imperial  Government, 
no  fixed  amount  has  been  asked  for.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  very  large  amount  would  be 
required  immediately.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to  provide  buildings  of  various 
kinds  in  different  places,  and  probably  also,  during  the  five  years  to.  purchase  a  steamer 
and  other  vessels  or  boats.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  contribution  should  be  made 
of  the  same  amount  as  was  made  in  the  case  of  Fiji,  100,000/.” 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Then  I  understand  that  the  offer  of  the  Imperial 
Government  was,  that  the  Imperial  contribution  should  represent  the  cost  of  a  suitable 
steamship  with  a  provision  for  its  maintenance  during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  which 
is  estimated  at  3,500/.  a  year,  so  that  I  may  say,  so  far  as  New  South  W  ales  is  concerned, 
that  if  the  other  Colonies  are  agreeable,  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  New  South 
Wales  to  make  any  disagreement  in  the  matter,  but  to  accept  the  terms  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  We  also  feel  bound  to  recommend  to  our  Government  to  propose  to 
obtain  from  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  the  sum,  as  agreed  upon,  of  5,000/.  a 
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year,  or  less,  according  to  the  contributions  of  other  Colonies,  towards  the  cost  of  the 
administration  of  New  Guinea.  The  term  for  which  this  sum  is  to  be  asked  was,  as 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith  remarked,  a  matter  of  discussion  in  Sydney.  Ten  years  was  originally 
proposed.  Victoria,  I  think,  thought  five  years  sufficient,  and  I,  in  order  to  split  the 
difference,  thought  that  we  might,  at  least,  give  seven  years.  But  I  think  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  whatever  with  the  Parliaments  of  the  Australian  Colonies  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  terms  of  five  years  and  ten  years ;  and  it  Queensland  undertakes  the 
responsibility  according  to  this  draft  Bill  to  pay  over  to  the  Imperial  Government,  this 
15,000/.  a  year  for  whatever  term  the  contribution  of  New  South  W  ales  is  to  be  paid,  I 
do  not  think  that  any  difficulty  will  arise,  but  that  she  will  be  quite  willing  to  act  with 
the  other  Colonies  in  giving  great  weight  to  the  representations  ol  the  one  Colony  which 
takes  the  responsibility  of  the  matter,  that  is  to  say  Queensland,  and  in  doing  her  best 
to  carry  out  the  arrangement. 

I  can  only  say,  without  any  further  comment  that,  substantially  and  in  the  same 
main,  and  with  regard  to  the  details  put  before  the  Conference,  New  South  Wales  will  be 
quite  willing  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  suggested  by 
the  Bill,  to  carry  them  into  effect  in  the  Colony  of  Queensland  on  the  part  of  the  other 
Colonies. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  presume  that  amongst  the  other  conditions  not  recapitulated  by 
vou,  but  which  still  remain  in  force,  is  the  condition  as  to  the  Government  of  Queensland 
consulting  the  Governments  of  the  contributing  Colonies  with  regard  to  any  matter  that 
may  be  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  administration. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GBIFFITH.  I  understand  that  all  these  conditions  are  agreed  to  in 
effect. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  if  that  is  one  of  the  conditions. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  That  is  one.  That  on  matters  other  than  those  of  the  mere  routine 
of  our  ordinary  administration  the  Government  of  Queensland  should  consult  the 
Governments  of  the  contributing  Colonies. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  are  quite  agreed  as  to  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  felt  quite  sure  that  it  was  so,  but  I  thought  that  it  was  desirable 
to  specify  it  as  it  is  the  one  matter  in  which  the  contributing  Colonies  come  into  the 
the  government  of  New  Guinea. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  quite  agreed  to  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Of  course,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  matter  of  the  money. 
The  Colonies  would  have  preferred  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  should  have  made  it 
more.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  have  been  pleased,  perhaps,  to  have  made  it  even 
less.  However,  I  think  it  is  needless  to  say  more  upon  that  topic.  Again,  with  regard  to 
the  term  of  years,  it  is  longer  than  that  proposed,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  material 
matter.  The  preamble  itself  sets  out  that:  “Your  Majesty’s  Australasian  Colonies 
cheerfully  recognise  and  acknowledge  the  obligation  to  indemnify  Your  Majesty’s 
Imperial  Government  against  the  necessary  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  said 
territory.”  That  is  a  very  absolute  statement.  It  is  true  that  so  far  as  any  practical 
effect  is  given  to  it  it  is  qualified  by  the  Clause  which  follows,  and  which  limits  the 
amount  to  15,000/.,  and  the  duration  of  the  grant  to  ten  years  ;  but  there  is  no  reference 
either  to  amount  or  to  time  in  the  preamble,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  there  could  be. 
At  the  same  time  I  take  it  that  this  guarantee,  “To  indemnify . Your  Majesty’s 
Imperial  Government  against  the  necessary  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  said 
territory,”  after  the  term  of  ten  years,  will  mean  what  the  contributing  Colonies  consider 
to  be  necessary.  It  is  not  committing  the  contributing  Colonies  to  a  definite  guarantee 
for  a  definite  period,  and  then  to  an  indefinite  guarantee  for  an  indefinite  period  beyond. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  that. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  it  is  clearly  not  intended  to  be  an  indefinite  guarantee. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  We  understand  that  the  necessary  cost  of  the  administration  will  be 
determined  after  ten  years’  experience  by  the  contributing  Colonies. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  a  very  important  point.  It  is  a  question  whether  it 
should  appear  in  the  Act,  or  whether  it  should  appear  in  some  written  document. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  commended  itself  to  me.  Of  course  I  had  not  seen  this  preamble 
until  within  these  few  moments.  But  on  reading  it,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  point  was 
left  in  a  very  vague  and  unsettled  state.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  put  these 
things  into  formal  clauses;  but  I  think,  that  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Imperial 
Government  has  met  the  Australian  Colonies  in  reference  to  the  general  terms  of  this 
agreement,  so  far  as  the  general  principles  of  administration  are  concerned,  it  would  be 
idle  now  to  occupy  more  time  with  any  argument  as  to  the  particular  amount,  or  the 
particular  length  of  time.  I  fancy  that  after  a  general  agreement  is  arrived  at,  the 
Colony  of  Victoria,  as  well  as  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  will  be  willing  to  fall  in. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  daresay  some  words  may  be  put  into  the  Preamble  to  meet 
that,  such  as  “to  indemnify  your  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  against  the  necessary 
cost  of  the  administration  of  the  said  territory,  such  cost  to  be  settled  by  the  contributing 
Governments  and  the  Imperial  Government,”  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  last  remark  that  I  intended  to  make  was,  that  as  on  these 
occasions  we  have  taken  Federal  action  in  every  respect,  it  would  be  very  satisfactory 
to  the  Representatives  of  all  the  Colonies— not  so  much  as  regards  the  contribution,  but 
for  other  reasons — if  the  very  important  Colony  of  South  Australia,  which  lias  very  large 
interests  on  the  north  Coast  of  Australia,  as  well  as  on  the  South  coast,  could  cordially 
unite,  as  it  has  done  in  every,  other  movement  that  I  am  aware  of,  with  its  neighbours  in 
undertaking  this  administration.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  the  Premier  of 
that  Colony  to  make  a  statement  pledging  his  Government  at  this  table  ;  but  I  am  merely 
recommending  it  to  his  consideration  that  he  should  ask  his  Government,  which  has,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  every  other  movement,  taken  its  full  share  of  responsibility  in  Federal 
action,  that  it  should  in  this  instance  too,  unite  with  the  other  Colonies  in  forgetting  the 
dissatisfaction  which  was  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  New  Guinea  question  was 
dealt  with,  which,  I  for  one,  think  was  a  very  reasonable  cause  for  the  ground  that  South 
Australia  has  taken  ;  and  that  it  should  sink  its  own  feeling  in  the  matter,  as  we,  the 
other  Colonies  have  done  in  dealing  with  this  question,  as  in  other  questions  in  the  past, 
which  Australia  has  dealt  with  in  a  united  spirit. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  the  Government  of 
South  Australia,  as  it  has  been  to  my  friend  Mr.  Deakin,  that  we  were  not  able  to  continue 
in  the  Union  of  the  Colonies  which  at  one  time  existed  in  reference  to  this  question  of 
New  Guinea.  Nor  do  I  wish  at  the  present  time  (because  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  it)  to  re-open  the  whole  question,  and  to  go  into  the  causes  of  complaint  which  the 
Colony  considered,  and  I  think  still  consider,  that  they  had  against  the  action  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  When  the  agreement  was  made  between  the  Colonies 
it  was  really  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  related,  not  to  a 
portion  of  New  Guinea,  but  to  the  whole  of  New  Guinea  {hear,  hear) ;  and  it  was  an 
agreement  that  was  suggested  at  the  time  as  merely  being  a  temporary  arrangement,  it 
certainly  being  suggested,  if  not  in  words,  by  necessary  implication,  that  the  Imperial 
Government  looked  upon  the  position  of  New  Guinea  as  being  more  than  a  mere  matter 
concerning  Australia  alone,  but  as  a  question  which  concerned  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
{Hear,  hear.)  When,  Sir,  that  position  was  departed  from  and  New  Guinea  was  treated  as 
purely  a  question  of  Colonial  concern,  and  the  Imperial  Government  found  itself  for  some 
reasons  or  another  unable  to  support  the  action — I  admit  unauthorized — that  was  taken 
by  Sir  Thomas  Mcll wraith  in  taking  possession  of  the  Island  of  New  Guinea,  and  found 
itself  really  unable  to  annex  to  British  territory  a  portion  of  that  Island,  and  in  addition 
refused  to  bear  any  portion  of  the  expenditure  connected  with  the  occupation  or  government 
of  the  Island,  then  the  Government  of  South  Australia  considered  that  the  position  was 
entirely  changed,  and  that  they  were  not  in  any  degree  morally  bound  (as,  of  course,  no  one 
would  suggest  that  they  were  under  any  legal  obligation)  to  continue  under  the  agreement 
which  had  been  entered  into.  {Hear,  hear.)  So  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  at  this  moment  what  views  I  myself  take  about  it,  much  less  the  view 
which  ultimately  the  other  members  of  the  South  Australian  Government  may  take  in 
respect  of  this  question.  But  I  do  think  that  there  is  throughout  South  Australia  still  a  very 
strong  feeling  that  the  importance  of  New  Guinea  from  an  Imperial  standpoint  has  not 
been  sufficiently  recognised,  and  that  the  representations  under  which  they  entered  into 
the  original  agreement  have  not  altogether  been  adhered  to  by  the  Imperial  Government. 
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We  are  very  anxious,  as  anxious  for  unity  amongst  the  Colonies  as  any  Colony  in  the 
Australian  Dominions  (hear,  hear) ;  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  course  for  very  grave 
consideration  with  us  whether,  seeing  that  an  agreement  lias  been  come  to,  it  may  no  be 
our  duty  to  come  in  under  that  agreement.  (Hear,  hear).  But  as  I  say  frankly,  I  have 
no  concluded  opinion  of  my  own  upon  the  subject ;  and  therefore  much  less  could  I  answer 
for  the  views  that  my  colleagues  may  take  upon  the  subject. 


Mr.  FORREST.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  proposed  that  Western  Australia 
should  bear  its  share  of  the  cost  of  this  administration  of  New  Guinea,  because  I  see  no 
mention  made  of  it  here. 


The  PRESIDENT.  In  the  Preamble  it  is  only  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and 
Queensland  ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  there  would  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  those 
Colonies— in  fact  there  has  been  an  invitation  to  South  Australia  to  enter  m  and  I 
imagine  that  if  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  would  cheerfully  join,  there  would  be  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  other  Colonies.  (Hear,  heai .) 


Mr.  FORREST.  Western  Australia  up  to  the  present  has  cheerfully  joined  m  the 
contribution,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Colony 
to  go  out  of  the  arrangement  that  is  made  (hear,  hear).  .  I  see  that  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony  in  a  dispatch  that  is  before  us  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  lie  questions  whethei 
the  Legislature  of  the  Colony  would  be  willing  to  increase  the  subsidy  on  account  of  the 
withdrawal  of  South  Australia.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Government  would  be  willing 
to  submit  to  the  Legislative  Council  a  proposition  that  they,  should  join  cordially  with 
the  other  great  Australian  Colonies  in  maintaining  the  administration  of  New  Guinea. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  us,  and  of  more  importance, 
nerhaps  to  Western  Australia,  South  Australia  and  Queensland  than  to  other  Colonies, 
because’ our  territories  are  in  close  proximity  to  New  Guinea,  and  it  is  very  much  to  our 
interest  that  there  should  be  a  good  form  of  Government  existing  there  so.  close  to  our 
borders.  Although  I  cannot  pledge  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony,.  I  am  quite  sure  m  my 
own  mind  that  they  will  be  very  willing  to  cordially  co-operate  with  the  other  Colonies 
to  give  a  good  administration  to  New  Guinea. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  With  reference  to  what  Mr.  Forrest  has  said,  I  should 
like  to  remark  that  the  proposals  of  May  last  were  communicated  to  Western  Australia; 
and  although  the  paper  is  not  printed  here,  I  am  sure  my  memory,  does  not  deceive  me 
when  I  say  that  I  received  a  reply  from  Western  Australia  intimating  their  intention  of 
continuing  to  contribute  upon  that  basis.  (Hear,  heai .) 


Mr.  FORREST.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  we  withdrew  in  any  way. 

The  PRESIDENT.  No  doubt  the  letter  that  you  are  referring  to,  Mr.  Forrest,  is 
the  dispatch  of  January  the  16th,  1886,  from  the  Governor  of  Western  Australia  to  Lord 
Stanley  of  Preston:  “Sir,  referring  to  my  dispatch,  No.  179,  of  the  10th  September  last, 
I  have  the  honour  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  South 
Australia  has  notified  that  the  contribution  paid  by  that  Colony  towards  the  expenses  of 
administering  the  Protected  Territory  in  New  Guinea  will  cease  on  the  30th  of  June  next. 
(2)  I  think  that  the  Legislature  of  this  Colony  would  probably  object  to  any  increase  of 
the  West  Australian  contribution  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  deficit  caused  by  the 
withdrawal  of  South  Australia.  (3)  As  the  whole  question  of  the  administration  of  New 
Guinea  appears  to  be  in  an  uncertain,  and  probably  a  transitory  state,  and  as  its  future 
depends  largely  on  the  as  yet  undetermined  action  of  the  Eastern  Colonies  of  Australia, 
I  do  not  feel  in  a  position  to  enter  further  into  the  matter.”  That  was  by  no.  means  an 
intimation  on  the  part  of  Western  Australia  that  they  would  not  continue  their 
contribution,  but  that  they  were  rather  loth  to  increase  it. 


Mr.  FORREST.  That  is  exactly  what  I  meant,  to  say.  .1  am  not  aware  of  any 
statement  on  the  part  of  Western  Australia  that  she  wishes  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Before  this  is  disposed  of  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  take  notice  of 
the  spirit  that  has  animated  Mr.  Forrest,  and  no  doubt  his  colleagues  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  (Hear,  hear.) 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  And  in  reference  to  other  matters. 
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.,  U'  SERVICE.  Yes,  and  other  matters  too;  but  I  mention  it  now,  not  alone  with 
II  |°  <  *,mb  m|ent  t  lese  gentlemen  upon  the  spirit  that  they  have  shown,  but  to 
Shlid  w  rer  •*  Special  atte“tion  t0  tte  fact  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  Colonies 
we  S  j  1  P1  nn  !£  raatters  of  Australian  import.  It  is  a  very  undesirable  thing  that 
o  l  1  6S,e  maTtters  Wlth  any  of  our  number  out  of  the  running.  {Hear, 

l  and  T  g.T,  m6,1  am  SU™  he  wiU  be  wiUing  himself  personally  to  consider 

it,  and  I  daresay  that  he  will  have  no  objection  to  impress  upon  his  colleagues,  when  he 

goes  back,  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  Australian  concert.  (Hear,  hear.) 

.1  The  PRESIDENT.  I  desire  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  in 
'  osing  the  discussion  upon  this  question  of  New  Guinea,  to  recognise  fully  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Colonial  Governments  have  met  the  views  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  to  assure  them  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  express  to  Her  Majesty’s 

“*  loy“  ““ 

,on  S2?'  M*r  1  “l  ,l“  •"I—  -  r— 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  we  think,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  that  the  Preamble  is 
exceedingly  well  drawn,  and  we  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  any  alteration ;  but  an 
author  may  always  alter  his  own  wmrk. 

.  Sir  S^UEL,rG?IF™H-  1  Propose  to  alter  it  myself,  and  that  it  should  read  in 
this  way:  _  Your  Majesty s  Australasian  Colonies  cheerfully  recognise  and  acknowledge 
le  obligation  to  indemnify  your  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  against  the  necessary 
cost  of  the  administration  of  the  said  territory,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
said  proposals,  or  such  other  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  your  Majesty’s 
imperial  Government,  and  the  Government  of  the  said  Colonies.” 

The  PRESIDENT.  Some  words  of  that  kind  might  be  used.  I  must  see  the 
Parliamentary  draftsman  before  finally  agreeing  to  that,  but  that  appears  to  meet  the 
point  which  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  That  meets  my  point. 

only  the  fi^fproof GEIFFITH-  1  haVe  not  had  an  opportunity  of  revising  this,  it  is 

.  The  PRESIDENT.  I  quite  understand.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
having  given  us  this  to  work  upon.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  some  Islands^.  The 
Preamble  says  only  “that  part  of  the  Island  of  New  Guinea;”  but  of  course  it  is 

“and  oTtlmMands  „sovereion^  must  be  declared  also  over  those  Islands.  We  may  say 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  It  is  suggested  that  Tasmania  should  express  its  views 
upon  the  subject  Tasmania  has  always  contributed,  and  the  last  communication  from 
the  Government  of  Tasmania  is  that,  forming  a  portion  of  the  Federal  Union,  she  will 
stdl  contribute ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  so  long  as  she  remains  part  of  the  Federal 
Union,  lasmama  will  contribute  her  proportion  as  arranged  by  the  other  Colonies.  {Hear, 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  There  is  a  matter  of  detail  to  be  considered,  and  that  is 
m  what  form  it  is  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the  schedule,  because  that  is  the  foundation 


of  the  whole  thing. 

O 


The  PRESIDENT.  Can  we  settle  that  with  you  afterwards  ? 

w  GRIFFITH.  I  think  so,  if  the  other  Colonies  will  trust  me  to  do  it 

VV  e  have  to  bring  m  the  Bill. 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  that  we  might  have  a  private  meeting  about  it  with  the 

ai  liamentary  draftsman,  and  then  we  can  communicate  with  the  representatives  of  the 
other  Colonies. 

(277a)  3  B 
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Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  take  it  that  that  is  more  a  question  of  form? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  so,  because  the  substance  is  all  agreed. 


Her  fand  ^“Xr^lnilfanTthe^LTt  of  the  Imperial 

contribution  will  be  stated. 


llUUWtni  "  ~  “ 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  CoTonies"  rtSurn 

felToen  it pL^cXny  of  Newfoundland  to  read  some  paper. 


Sir  ROBERT  THORBURN.  Yes,  we  have  the  paper  here. 


Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Would  it  ^^11  te'compTete'by 

“  »"■  «->•  ”,w  So"ih  w*“" " in 

same  position. 


5  puoliuwn.  | 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  but,  as  a  matter  of  time,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
Newfoundland  paper  now  P 


-i  ii  .  noTiPTs^  read  ?  Gould  we  not  have 
Mr  DEAKIN.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  have  the  papers 

them  printed  and  circulated  without  reading  them . 


Sir  ROBERT  THORBURN.  It  is  here  if  you  wish  to  have  it  read. 


The  PRESIDENT.  What  we  warn  to  get  before  som“ 

each  Colony  as  to  Us  positmn  in  leg  1  dispose' of  Newfoundland  and  any 

observations  upon  it  I ^  thougli |  ^  ThSorburn  wiU  send  his  paper  to  us  we  will 
observations  upon  it  to-day.  n 
have  it  printed. 


Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  Then  they  can  be  all  brought  together. 


The  PRESIDENT.  Yes. 


ppendix, 
o.  75. 


Sir  E.  DILLON  BELL.  Would  there 
Conference  a  return  of  the  expenditure  of  any 
one  which  is  proposed,  that  is  to  say  since 
prepared  a  careful  statemen  o 
Zealand  for  a  great  number  of  yeais  back, 
interest  one  of  these  days  if  that  return  were 
stand  at  the  present  time  it  is  only  intended  to 
by  tbe  various  Colonies  since  lo7o. 


be  any  objection  to  laying  before  the 
Colony  for  a  period  extending  beyond  the 
the  troops  were  removed?  I  have  had 
military  and  naval  expenditure  of  New 
and  it  might  perhaps  be  considered  of 
laid  before  the  Conference.  But  I  under¬ 
take  the  amount  which  has  been  expended 


Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Since 

asaiSam  concerned  ‘“l^Tprmted  paper  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  expenditure. 


The  PRESIDENT.  It  would  be  very  useful. 


Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  will  bring  it  up  at  your  next  meeting. 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  think,  Sir  Very  muchNoseThe  Opportunity  ot 

which  the  papers  of  the  other  Coloni  ,3^  therefore,  that  if  you  desired 

comparing  them  together.  (  >  proceedings  before  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  it 

to  put  in  a  paper  relating  to  P.^  fuch  communication  is  interesting  but  foi 
should  be  a  separate  pape  .  p  tpat  ap  the  papers  should  proceed  on  the 

^rprSO  C0?L~the7f  on  which 

that' should  But° any  Luther  information  that  can  be  given  will,  of  course 

be  very  valuable  and  useful. 


These  papers  are  not  published. 
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Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that  for  the  first  time  the 
whole  of  the  cost  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  cost  to  the  Coiony  o  ew 

Zealand  year  by  year  has  been  taken  out.  It  is  a  record  which  us  nev  _  ) 
made,  and  which  will  be  interesting  one  of  these  days.  I  will  separate  it  m  le  way 

you  suggest. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  hope  gentlemen  will  understand  that  all  the  information  that 
is  given  will  be  useful,  because  it  will  all  be  printed  and  circulated  in  the  records  of  the 

Conference. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  think  that  the  information  as  to  the  military 
expenditure  of  the  Australian  Colonies  before  1870  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Imperial  troops,  could  be  compressed  into  a  very  short  form.  It  would  be  a  sort  of 
preface  to  the  Statistical  figures  that  would  be  given  afterwards  with  regard 1° 
expenditure  of  the  Colonies,  and  what  they  have  done  generally  m  the  way  of  defence 
sinSe  that  time.  But,  like  most  histories  which  commence  at  a  certain  date,  very  often 
the  preface  is  the  most  interesting  part;  ard  ‘hat  is  the  way  in  which  we  propose  to  deal 

with  the  subject.  {Hear,  hear.) 

The  PBESIDENT.  Then  it  is  agreed  that  we  shall  wait  until  all  the  papers  have 
been  printed  and  circulated.  I  only  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  some  day  for  the 
discussion  that  might  arise  upon  them.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  will  be  necessary 
upon  them,  because  they  are  more  for  the  information  of  the  members  of  the  Confer  en 
than  for  discussion.  {Hear,  hear.)  Then  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
detain  Delegates  who  are  not  interested  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Have  you  any  ing, 
Mr.  Hofmeyr,  to  bring  before  us  before  we  start  upon  the  New  Hebrides. 

Mr.  HOFMEYB.  Not  in  this  matter.  I  thought  that  we  agreed  on  a  private 
meeting  only  on  Saturday. 

The  PBESIDENT.  Quite  so,  but  we  need  not  keep  the  other  Delegates  here. 

Sir  BOBEBT  WISDOM.  I  have  been  requested  by  several  Members  of  the 
Conference  to  ask  the  reason  of  the  change  in  the  title  of  the  Conference  from  “Imperial 

to  “  Colonial.” 

The  PBESIDENT.  It  has  never  been  “Imperial;”  it  has  always  been  called 
“  Colonial.” 

Sir  BOBEBT  WISDOM.  It  is  called  “  Imperial  ”  in  all  the  papers. 

Sir  BOBEBT  HEBBEBT.  India  is  not  included. 

The  PBESIDENT.  The  newspapers,  of  course,  we  are  not  ^  responsible  for  ;  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  any  official  mention  of  it  as  the  Imperial  Conference.  .  . 

official  documents  it  is  called  “  Colonial,”  and  for  that  very  reason,  that  India  is  not 

included.  ^  ^  tQ  bring  on  the  New  Hebrides  question  again.  Perhaps  you 

will  kindly  do  so  now. 

Mr  SEBYICE.  Before  making  the  few  remarks  that  I  desire  to  offer  with  regaid 

to  thf New  Hebrides,  I  might  as  well  say,  with  reference  to  the 

Bepresentatives  of  the  Cape  to  leave,  that  so  far  as  the  Am  there" are  some 

concerned  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  they  will  wait,  because  we  think  that  there  aie  so 

Sts  which,  although  limy  more  immediately  affect 

Empire,  nevertheless  involve  Imperial  notions  and  ideas  on  which  it  is  desirable 
the  sympathy,  at  all  events,  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  HOEMEYR.  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  that,  although  we  are  tc ’ ‘iave  a  PlaTag* 
consultation  about  the  Table  Bay  Works,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  keep  cm  p  oce  g 
secret  at  all,  but  we  hope  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  oi  assembling 
Conference  itself  subsequently  upon  the  question. 

The  PBESIDENT.  I  quite  understand  that  it  is  not  to  be  secret  in  diiy  waD  ^u^,  ^ 
would  be  more  convenient, \  I  understand,  to  Sir  Thomas  Upmgton  and  yourself,  that 

we  should  settle  the  details  first. 

[Discussion  on  the  New  Hebrides  and  Recidivist  questions  was  then  resumed.] 

*  ^  *  * 
a  b  2 
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No.  61. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  What  we  should  press  now,  following  up  the  practical  suggestion 
which  was  made  by  Sir  Francis  Bell  on  a  former  occasion,  if  these  negotiations  are  to  be 
prolonged  apparently  indefinitely,  is  that  the  Imperial  Government  might  consider 
whether  certain  steps,  one  after  the  other,  might  not  be  taken  in  order  to  place  Imperial 
interests  in  these  Islands  in  a  better  position  than  they  are  in  .now;  whether,  for 
instance,  if  the  French  settlers  are  to  be  invited  to  settle  there  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  remove  the  embargo  upon  English  settlers  who  may  be  desirous  of  settling  there  now 
under  an  International  Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT.  There  is  no  embargo.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  the 
embargo. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  is  practically  an  embargo.  At  the  very  outset  it  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Higginson  and  others  to  settle  there,  and  they  were  expressly  informed  by  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon  that  they  would  be  afforded  no  security. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  believe  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  there  would  be  no 
title  given  to  British  subjects,  and  that  they  would  not  have  any  opportunity  of  registering 
their  titles.  But  since  that  time  last  year,  the  High  Commissioner  has  been  instructed  to 
accept  the  registration  of  titles  of  British  subjects. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  must  be  since  Mr.  Layard,  the  Consul  at  New  Caledonia,  came 
home  here  last  August.  Here  are  Sir  Arthur  Gordon’s  words  in  the  Protest  with  regard 
to  New  Guinea.  He  “  formally  and  emphatically  declared  that  the  Imperial  Government 
disclaimed  all  obligation  to  protect  or  interfere  on  behalf  of  persons  voluntarily  placing 
themselves  in  positions  of  danger  in  a  savage  country,  and  that  those  who  entered  upon 
such  enterprises  must  do  so  at  their  own  risk  and  peril.”  It  has  been  understood  and  is 
still  understood  in  the  Australian  Colonies  that  this  doctrine  is  still  maintained  by  the 
High  Commissioner,  and  that  English  subjects  settling  in  the  New  Hebrides  can  obtain  no 
secure  title  for  their  land,  and  can  obtain  no  protection  for  life  and  property  against  the 
natives. 

The  PRESIDENT.  In  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Stanhope  to  the  acting  High  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Thurston,  dated  August  4th,  1886,  he  says :  “  On  the  8th  ultimo  my  predecessor 
desired  by  telegraph  to  give  effect  to  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
sanction  the  registration  of  purchases  of  land  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  as  you  are  aware,  have  hitherto  declined  to  allow  any  such  official  registration 
of  dealings  with  land  in  places  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty’s  Courts  of  Justice  ; 
but  the  growth  of  enterprise  in  the  Western  Pacific,  and  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  inability  of  British  subjects  to  place  on  record  their  purchases  of  land  in  the  Islands, 
a  disadvantage  from  which  the  subjects  of  certain  other  Powers  are  exempt,  aj)pear  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  make  it  now  advisable  to  institute  a  system  of  official  registration. 
Such  registration  will  be  permissive,  not  compulsory,  being  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
those  British  subjects  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  practically  all  purchasers  will  register  their  titles,  but  the  mere  absence  of  registration 
will  not  in  itself  show  that  a  claim  is  invalid.  The  land  alleged  to  be  bought  should  be 
topographically  described  as  adequately  as  possible,  and  where  practicable  a  sketch  or 
rough  plan  of  the  site  or  plot  should  be  annexed  to  the  entry  in  the  registry.  As  the 
memorial  will  only  record  the  claim  of  the  party  registering,  and  not  a  warranted  title,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  set  out  the  title  which  he  claims  on  the  consideration  alleged  to 
have  been  paid ;  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  record  any  statements  which  he  makes 
with  regard  to  these  matters,  together  with  a  brief  description  of  any  documents  which  he 
produces.  Provision  should  be  made  for  searching  the  registers  at  the  instance  of  any 
person  requesting  such  a  search,  and  for  supplying  copies  of  the  entries  at  small  fixed 
fees ;  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  head  any  such  copies  with  a  notification  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  do  not  guarantee  the  registered  title,  or  undertake  to  protect  any 
person  holding  under  it.  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  issue  a  notice  announcing  the 
arrangements  that  may  be  made.” 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Is  that  a  published  Blue  Book? 

The  PRESIDENT.  No,  it  is  not  published  yet. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Can  we  obtain  that  as  a  published  document  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  is  a  public  dispatch,  and,  if  you  like,  we  will  have  it  printed 
separately  and  distributed. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  can  assure  you  that  that  intelligence  will  be  most  welcome  in  the 
Colonies,  and  will  be  most  gratefully  received  there. 


-X-  -X  X  it 
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Friday,  29th  April,  1887. 


PRESENT: 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  He  net  T.  Holland,  Bart.,  G.O.M.G.,  Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies.  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Loud  Stanley  or  Preston,  G.C.B.,  President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  Edward  Wingfield,  Assistant  Under- Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Pergusson,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  Under- Secretary  of 

State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Right  Hon.  Anthony  J.  Mundella,  M.P. 

Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Stuart- Wortley,  M.P.,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
Mr.  Robert  Giffen,  L.L.D.  "I  ....  ~  _ 

Mr.  Courtenay  Boyle,  C.B.  J  Assistant  Secretaries,  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bergne,  C.M.G.,  Superintendent  of  the  Treaty  Department  of  the  Foreign 

Office. 

Representatives  : 

Newfoundland  : — 

Sir  Robert  Thorburn,  K  C.M.G.,  Premier. 

Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G. 

Canada : — 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sanford  Pleming,  C.M.G. 

New  South  Wales: — 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Premier. 

Sir  Robert  Wisdom,  K.C.M.G.,  former  ly  Attorney -General. 

Tasmania : — 

Mr.  John  Stokell  Dodds,  late  Attorney -General. 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas,  Agent- General. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — 

Sir  Thomas  Hpington,  K.C.M.G.,  Attorney -General. 

Mr.  Jan  Hendrik  Hofmeyr. 

Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

South  Australia : — 

Sir  John  William  Downer,  X.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Premier. 

New  Zealand : — 

Sir  Prancis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent- General. 

Sir  William  Pitzherbert,  K.C.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Victoria : — 

Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  Chief  Secretary. 

Sir  James  Lorimer,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Defence. 

Mr.  James  Service,  late  Premier. 


Queensland : — 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Premier. 

Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Agent- General. 
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Western  Australia: — 

Me,  John  Eoeeest,  C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 
Me.  Septimus  Btjet. 


Natal : — 

Me.  John  Robinson. 

Me.  W.  A.  Bailie-Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Lockwood,  Master  Cutler  of  Sheffield ; 

Me,  Hughes,  Secretary  of  the  Cutlers  Company  ; 
were  also  present. 


The  PRESIDENT.  The  first  question  for  discussion  this  morning  is  the  question 

Of  trade  and  merchandize  marks;  and  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston  has  been  good  enough 
to  attend  here  this  morning,  but  he  will  have  to  leave iin  a  few  minutes,  so  that  lw 
begin  by  asking  him  to  address  you  upon  the  subject,  and  to  s.atc  t.ie  c<  . 

T  nrd  STANLEY  OE  PRESTON.  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  gentlemen,  I  think  I  can 
best  state  die  case  bv  putting  before  you  very  briefly  what  has  led  to  the  introduction 
oft  Bill  relating  to  merchandize  marks  which  is  now  before  the  House  of  Commons, 

and  which  we  hope  with  good  fortune  to  pass  this  year.  f  .  „„„ 

In  1884  after  the  passing  of  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  irade  Maiks  Act  of  1883, 
Great  Britain  joined  the  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  and  became 
accessory  to  the  International  Convention  of  1883,  to  which  the  following  States  are  now 
also  parties  —Belgium,  Brazil,  Spain,  the  United  States,  France,  Guatemala,  Italy, 
Norway  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Servia,  Sweden,  Switzer  and,  Tunis,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Article  IX  of  that  Convention  provided  that  all  goods  illegally 
bearin'^ artrade  mark  or  trade  name  might  be  seized  on  importation  into  those  States 
of  the0  Union  where  the  mark  or  name  had  a  legal  right,  to  protection.  And 
Article  X  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  Article  were  made  to  apply  to  all  goo  s 

false  bear  in"'  the  name  of  any  locality  as  an  indication  of  the  place  of  origin,  when 

such  indication  was  associated  with  a  trade  name  of  a  fictitious  character,  or  assumed 
with  a  fraudulent  intention.  It  subsequently  became  apparent  that  Articles  IX  and 
did  not  -0  far  enough,  and  did  not  forbid  the  use  of  the  name  and  place  of  manu¬ 
facture  when  used  without  a  fictitious  trade  name,  as  it  was  necessaiy  that  there 

should  be a  trade  name  used  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  place  oi  creation  of  the 
goods ;  and -the  Cutlers  Company  of  Sheffield  reported  that  -ereasing 

nractice  especiallv  in  Germany,  of  putting  the  word  “Sheffield  upon  articles  ot  interior 
cu  le  y  The  Conference  will  tind  the  correspondence  in  the  Blue  Book  which  is  before 
Parliament  and  which  1  have  no  doubt  will  be  laid  before  you  it  necessary.  The 
Cutler™ Company  have  taken  a  very  active  part,  I  may  say,  throughout  in  this  matter, 

•mrl  lm vp  rendered,  the  Greatest  possible  assistance.  .  .  ~  ,  ,  ,  ,  •  -i 

1  think  that  1  had  better  next  come  to  the  Conference  for  the  Revision  of  the  Industrial 
Property  Convention  which  was  held  at  Rome  in  1886.  England  was  represented  at  that 
Conference  by  Hr.  Lack,  the  Controller  of  Patents,  Mr.  Bergne,  the  Superintendent  o 
ihc  Treatv  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office,  assisted  by  Mr.  Belli,  the  Master  Cutler, 
•md  Mr  Hughes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Cutlers  Company  of  Sheffield.  At  that  Conven¬ 
tion  an  addition  was  recommended  to  Article  X  of  the  old  Convention.  The  ratifica¬ 
tions  have  not  been  exchanged  yet,  and  therefore  at  present  it  only  stands  as  a  matter 

of  recommendation  of  the  Delegates.  _ 

The  addition  to  the  Article  which  was  recommended  runs  thus.— 

“Every  article  bearing  illegally  a  false  indication  of  origin  may  be  seized  on 
importation3  in  all  the  Contracting  States.  The  seizure  may  be  effected  both  in  the 
country  where  the  false  indication  has  been  put  on  the  goods  and  in  the  country  into 
which  the  goods  are  imported.  The  seizure  will  take  place  on  .he  demand  of  the 
Public.  Department,  or  of  the  interested  party,  individual,  or  Company,  in  accordance 
with  the  internal  legislation  of  each  State.  The  Tribunals  of  each  country  must  decide 
what  are  the  appellations  which,  in  virtue  of  their  generic  nature,  do  not  come  within  tile 
present  Regulations.  The  authorities  are  not  bound  to  effect  the  seizure  in  case  of 

transit.” 
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A  Bill  was  introduced  by  my  predecessor  in  office  last  year,  but  it  did  not  practi¬ 
cally  come  before  Parliament  owing  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  Session.  It 
was  the  dutv  of  the  present  Government,  when  they  came  into  office,  to  consider  the 
position.  I  agreed  with  a  good  deal  that  had  been  done  by  my  right  honourable  friend 
and  predecessor ;  but  we  found  reason  to  frame  our  Bill  upon  somewhat  different  lines  ; 
and  both  of  those  Bills,  my  right  honourable  friend  having  again  introduced  his,  are  now 

before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  < 

On  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  or,  I  think,  very  shortly  before  its  introduction,  1 
communicated  with  my  right  honourable  friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
point in°'  out  to  him  how  desirable  it  was  that  we  should  act  with  the  Colonies  in  this 
matter, °and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  we  should  endeavour  to  carry  them  with  us,  and  that 
we  should  communicate  as  far  as  we  possibly  could  all  the  steps  which  we  were  taking  in 
respect  of  our  legislation.  My  right  honourable  friend  assures  me  that  on  the  10th 
February  of  this  year  he  sent  to  the  Representatives  of  the  different  Colonies  the  Circular 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  last  paragraph  of  which  runs  as  follows 

“Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  about  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  more  effectually  Appendix, 
checkin0'  (he  fraudulent  marking  of  merchandize,  with  a  special  regard  to  the  proposed  No  -to, 
addition5  to  Article  X  of  the  Convention;  and,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  Colony  i- 
under  your  Government  becoming  a  party  to  the  Convention,  I  have  the  honour  to 
suggest  ”  (writes  the  Secretary  of  State),  “  for  the  consideration  of  your  Government,  the 
expediency,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  trade  interests,  to  the  consumption  in  the 
Colony  of  goods  bought  on  the  faith  of  trade-marks,  and  to  the  promotion  of  commercial 
morality,  of  legislating  for  the  same  purpose,  but  not  before  the  passing  of  any  such  Act, 
as  it  would  seem  desirable  that  legislation  on  this  subject  should  be  as  nearly  as  may  be 

uniform  through  Her  Majesty’s  dominions.” 

That  was  the  substance  of  the  communication  then  made. 

I  am  not  able  to  report  any  further  step  which  lias  been  taken  at  present,  because, 
as  you  would  no  doubt  feel,  the  Bill  is  to  a  certain  extent  withdrawn  from  my  jurisdic¬ 
tion  while  it  is  under  the  consideration  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

That  Committee  is  presided  over  by  my  honourable  friend  and  colleague  Baron  do 
Worms  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  •  My  right  honourable  predecessor,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  is  a  member  of  it ;  so  also  is  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley,  another  member  of  the 
Government.  It  is  a  Committee  of  great  importance,  and  fully  representative.  1  believe 
they  are  now  engaged  in  the  process  of  ascertaining,  by  evidence,  what  are  the  particular 
wants  of  the  different  trades.  We  are  anxious,  I  may  say,  to  make  the  Bill  applicable 
to  all  trades.  Where  there  are  any  special  trades  we  are  willing  to  deal  with  those  by 
special  clauses,  but  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  necessarily  stringent.  One  ol  the 
reasons  for  its  introduction  was  that  a  previous  Act,  though  very  complete,  was  cumbrous 
in  procedure.  We  have  endeavoured  to  shorten  the  procedure ;  we  have  rather,  to  a 
o’reater  extent  than  former^',  thrown  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  person  accused  of 
fraudulent  practices  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  measure  may  pass  through  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Cords  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  of  utility  when  placed  upon 
the  Statute  Book.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  vital  point  that  the  honest  trader  should 
be  protected  as  far  as  possible,  and  do  not  doubt  that  the  Colonies  agree  with  us  in  that 
wish.  We  hope  to  move,  as  far  as  possible,  hand  in  hand  with  them  upon  this  question ; 
and  I  would  merely  say  to  my  right  honourable  friend,  in  the  presence  of  you  gentlemen, 
as  I  have  said  to  "him  before,  that  we  shall  take  every  step  to  communicate  our  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  any  papers  bearing  upon  them,  through  him,  to  the  various  Colonies  winch 
are  interested,  and  to  invite  their  co-operation  as  far  as  possible.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  1  do  not  know  whether  Baron  de  Worms,  the  Chairman  ol 
the  Committee,  would  desire  to  say  anything  to  the  Conference. 

Raron  DE  WORMS.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  my  Lords,  and  gentlemen,  I  cannot  in 
anv  wav  supplement,  with  regard  to  details,  the  very  lucid  statement  of  my  noble  friend 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  would  only  say  this,  that  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Select  Committee  over  which  I  have  the  honour  of  presiding,  the  view  of  every 
member  was  expressed,  by  vote,  that  I  should  recommend  to  the  Colonial  Conference 
the  collective  wish  of  the  members  of  that  Committee  that  the  Colonial  Legislatures 
should  endeavour  to  frame  some  measure,  when  this  Bill  becomes  law,  which  should 
correspond  in  the  main  with  the  principles  embodied  in  what  will  then  be  the  Act  of 
Parliament-  so  that  not  only  should  we  have,  what  we  trust  we  shall  have,  a  system 
abroad  which  shall  help  us  in  preventing  fraudulent  markings,  but  that  we  should  have 
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what  is  more  important — the  co-operation  of  our  own  Colonies  to  prevent  an  abuse  by 
which  not  alone  England  suffers,  but  the  Colonies  themselves. 

I  would  point  out,  what  the  evidence  before  us  goes  to  show,  that  a  very  vast 
amount  of  fraudulently  marked  goods  are  shipped  to  the  Colonies.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  of  course  that  is  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  purchase  them  there,  and  it 
is  also  detrimental  to  the  fair  fame  of  our  manufacturers  in  the  mother  country  ;  and,  of 
course,  if  a  change  in  the  present  law,  like  that  which  is  suggested  in  the  Bills  now 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  to  become  effective,  it  can 
only  practically  become  so  by  maintaining  the  integrity  of  all  its  details.  Therefore  it 
is  that  the  Select  Committee  felt  and  unanimously  expressed  the  wish  that  I  should 
urge  upon  the  members  of  this  Colonial  Conference  the  expediency  of  considering  as 
soon  as  possible  some  form  of  enactment  in  their  own  Legislatures  which  shall  give  the 
same  force  and  power  to  them  in  connection  with  the  fraudulent  marking  of  goods  as 
will  then  be  enjoyed  in  this  country  if  this  Bill  becomes  law. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  take  up  the  time  of  the  Conference  by 
going  through  the  details  of  the  Bill.  Every  member  of  the  Conference  can  have  a 
copy  of  the  Bill  if  he  wishes,  and  I  think  perhaps  that  would  be  advisable. 

Appendix,  The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  beg  that  copies  of  both  Bills,  “  The  Merchandize 

Nos.  48  and  Marks  Act  (1862)  Amendment  Bill,”  and  “  The  Merchandize  (Fraudulent  Marks)  Bill,” 
may  be  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  I  can  have  them  reprinted  and  circulated  in  the 
usual  way  for  members  of  the  Conference. 

Baron  DE  WORMS.  I  will  take  care  that  that  is  done. 

The  PRESIDENT.  1  think,  perhaps,  Mr.  Mundella,  who  has  taken  a  very  great 
interest  in  this  question,  might  like  to  urge  some  considerations  upon  the  Conference. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA.  Sir  Henry  flolland,  my  Lords,  and  gentlemen,  my  noble 
friend  who  succeeded  me  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  placed  before  you  in 
a  very  lucid  statement  the  object  which  both  Bills  which  are  now  before  the  Select 
Committee  aim  at.  There  is  no  conflict  of  opinion  at  all  between  us  (hear,  hear)  as  to 
the  end  which  we  desire  to  attain.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was' 
the  evils  inflicted  upon  British  trade  which  stimulated  the  late  Government  and  the 
present  Government  to  produce  some  effective  measure  to  put  an  end  to  the  false  marking 
and  the  false  description  of  merchandize.  But  the  more  we  look  into  it  the  more  we 
are  satisfied  that  our  customers,  whether  in  the  Colonies  or  in  neutral  markets,  suffer  as 
much  from  this  shameful  practice  as  ourselves.  Let  us  take  an  instance.  I  had  only 
yesterday  from  a  large  shipping  house  in  Liverpool  a  statement,  well  vouched  for,  to 
the  effect  that  large  quantities  of  Belgian  iron  of  the  very  lowest  class  is  being  shipped 
to  India,  branded  “  Best  Staffordshire  Iron.”  You  know,  in  a  raw  material  like  that, 
when  it  comes  to  be  worked  upon  by  the  Indian  workmen,  the  disappointment  and 
disgrace  which  follow,  and  the  bad  impression  which  is  given  to  the  consumer  of  what 
purports  to  be  a  British  production.  We  have  had  evidence  before  the  Depression  of 
Trade  Commission  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  that  the  brands  of  some  of  our  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  very  highest  repute  are  copied  or  imitated  very  closely,  and  sent  to  our 
Colonies,  and  India,  and  China,  those  brands  being  put  on  the  greatest  rubbish  that  our 
Continental  rivals  can  produce.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  bound  to  say  that  France  in  this 
respect  is  fairly  honest ;  there  are  few  manufacturing  countries  which  produce  more 
honest  and  honestly  described  manufactures  than  France.  But  Germany  has  entered 
with  great  vigour  into  manufacturing  competition,  and  what  numbers  of  her  manu¬ 
facturers  do  is  this:  when  they  make  an  honest  and  good  article  that  will  tend  to 
increase  the  reputation  of  the  producer,  they  put  their  own  name  upon  it ;  but  when 
they  make  a  very  bad  article,  they  put  a  British  name  upon  it.  Those  articles  are  sent 
to  our  Colonies,  and  to  neutral  markets  ;  hence  the  disappointment  which  comes  from 
bad  cutlery,  and  from  bad  iron,  and  from  bad  wares  of  all  kinds,  and  which  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  bad  British  manufacture. 

Let  me  point  out  also  how  the  Colonies  are  interested,  not  only  as  consumers,  but 
as  producers,  for  the  Colonies  are  becoming  very  large  producers;  I  mean  to  say* that 
they  send  articles  to  this  country,  not  merely  raw  material,  but  increasing  quantities  of 
articles  that  bear  brands,  names,  and  descriptions  which  it  is  very  important  should  not 
be  imitated  or  falsely  described.  For  instance,  Australian  wines  are  coming  to  this 
country,  and  you  will  see  how  important  it  is  that  Australian  wines  should  bear  the 
honest  names  and  the  honest  brands  which  are  given  to  them  in  Australia,  and  that 
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Continental  wine-producers  should  not  send  to  this  country  rubbish  of  Spanish  growth, 
or  of  French  manufacture.  There  is  a  saying  in  France  that  wine  can  be  made  of 
anything,  even  of  grapes.  They  send  a  great  deal  of  wine  to  this  country  that  is 
hardly  made  of  grapes.  Supposing  that  on  this  inferior  wine  an  Australian  brand  is  put, 
it  simply  tends  to  discredit  the  wine  which  is  sent  from  our  Colonies,  or  from  whatever 
place  it  purports  to  have  come.  Take,  for  instance,  the  town  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent,  the  town  of  Sheffield.  Sheffield  lias  had  a  reputation  for  centuries,  from 
the  days  of  Chaucer,  for  its  cutlery.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  such  cutlery 
can  be  produced.  But  a  gentleman  representing  one  of  the  principal  houses  in  Sheffield, 
the  celebrated  house  of  Rodgers,  showed  to  me  the  other  day  a  carpet-bag  full  of 
collections  that  he  had  made  in  India,  China,  and  the  Straits,  and  throughout  Australasia 
and  New  Zealand,  of  samples  of  German  cutlery  branded  with  English  names,  and  with 
the  best  English  names ;  and  the  articles  were  so  inferior  in  quality  that  they  could  not 
but  disappoint  the  purchaser  and  disgrace  the  place  of  origin  the  name  of  which  they 
bore. 


The  object  that  we  are  aiming  at  is  that  everybody  shall  mark  their  merchandize 
honestly  in  this  country.  We  must  begin  first  at  home,  and  put  a  stringent  law  upon 
our  own  Statute  Book  that  everything  bearing  an  English  name  or  description  shall 
be  what  it  seems,  and  what  it.  describes  itself  to  be.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  honest  trading.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  when  we  have  passed  this 
Law,  we  shall  ask  our  own  Colonies  and  dependencies,  and  all  States  with  whom  we 
are  in  alliance,  or  who  have  joined  this  Convention,  to  adopt  the  same  rule,  that 
wherever  fraudulent  goods  are  found  they  shall  be  seizable  and  liable  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  and  the  parties  committing  the  fraud  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  seems  that  we  are  all  practically,  so  to  speak,  interested  in  this  honest 
trading.  No  doubt  the  measure  will  have  to  be  a  strong  measure,  and  speaking  to  you 
gentlemen  who  represent  the  Colonies,  you  know  that  the  only  way  in  which  this  frau¬ 
dulent  marking  can  be  got  at  is  to  make  the  vendor,  and  not  the  merchant  who  may 
import  the  goods,  responsible.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  cannot  get  at  the  articles  while  they 
are  in  store.  It  is  only  when  they  are  exposed  for  sale  and  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  consumer  that  there  is  any  chance  of  detection.  Therefore  you  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  make  the  vendor  responsible,  and  he  must  only  be  exonerated  from  prosecution 
when  he  shows  how  he  obtained  these  falsely  described  goods.  (Hear,  hear.) 

1  can  only  say  that  I  believe  that  we  (and  when  J  say  “  we  ”  of  course  I  mean 
everybody  in  the  British  Empire)  are  of  all  people  the  most  interested  in  honest  trading, 
because  we  are  the  great  manufacturers  of  the  world,  and  our  Colonies  themselves  are 
becoming  not  only  great  producers,  but  many  of  them  great  manufacturers,  and  it  is 
in  the  highest  interest  of  our  people  that  we  should  resolve,  amongst  ourselves  at  least, 
that  everything  that  is  done  shall  be  done  so  that  it  shall  maintain  the  high  repu¬ 
tation  of  this  country  and  of  the  Empire  ;  and  that  if  those  outside,  whether  Germans  or 
French,  or  any  other  nation,  will  not  join  us  in  this  Treaty,  they  at  least  shall  run  the 
risk  of  having  all  their  fraudulent  goods  condemned  wherever  they  may  be  found  in  the 
British  dominions.  {Hear,  hear.) 

I  trust  that  we  shall  during  this  Session,  by  the  co-operation  of  men  of  all  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  succeed  in  passing  a  measure  which 
shall  give,  so  to  speak,  a  guarantee  that  every  British  article  shall  be  what  it  is  described 
to  be  after  the  close  of  this  Session.  (Hear,  hear.) 


Sir  ROBERT  WISDOM.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  supposing  the  Bill  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  to  be  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  England,  there  can,  I  think, 
be  no  question  that  the  object  sought  to  be  attained,  which  has  been  referred  to  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken,  is  one  which  the  Colonies  would  be 
willing  to  assist  in  attaining  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  (Hear,  hear.) 

For  the  last  twenty-two  years,  since  1865,  we  have  had  in  New  South  Wales  an 
Act  “  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  marking  of  merchandize,  and  to  provide  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  trade-marks and  that  Act  is  as  comprehensive  as  we  can  make  it  under  the 
circumstances.  Any  person  may  register  a  trade-mark,  and  we  give  the  most  ample 
construction  to  the  word  “  person  ,J  in  the  first  clause  of  the  section,  which  I  need  not 
read  ;  but  it  includes  not  only  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  but  all  persons  whatever, 
whether  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  or  not,  and  all  bodies  corporate,  whether  carrying  on 
business  wholly  within  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  or  elsewhere,  or  partly  within  and  partly 
without  those  dominions.  It  provides  also  severe  penalties.  It  makes  any  forgery  of 
trade-marks  a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  imprisonment  to  the  extent  which  the  law  of 
misdemeanour  allows,  and  it  further  provides  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  themselves 
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that  are  so  fraudulently  marked.  It  goes  further,  and  provides  that  applying  a  forged 
trade-mark  to  any  vessel,  case,  wrapper,  &c.,  in  or  with  which  any  article  is  sold,  or 
intended  to  be  sold,  shall  be  a  misdemeanour.  There  are  several  other  important 
clauses  in  our  Act  intended  to  provide  against  the  fraudulent  marking  of  merchandize, 
so  that  vve  have  provided  as  far  as  we  could  against  such  offences. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA.  Will  Sir  Robert  Wisdom  allow  me  to  interpose  one  word? 
There  has  been  an  excellent  decision  under  your  Trade  Marks  Law,  but  this  Bill  goes 
beyond  trade-marks,  it  goes  to  fraudulent  descriptions  which  are  not  trade-marks. 


Sir  ROBERT  WISDOM.  I  am  only  saying  what  we  have  done.  As  Mr.  Mundella 
has  pointed  out,  several  cases  have  come  before  our  Courts  in  which  these  points  have 
been  decided,  and  decided,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  every  instance,  so  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  against  the  fraudulent  user  of  these  marks.  That  is  all  that  I  have  to  say. 
We  shall,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  very  glad  to  do  what  we  can  to  still  further  prevent  these 
fraudulent  transactions.  (Hear,  hear.) 


Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  We  have  had  a  Statute  on  our  Statute-Book  in 
Canada  for  twenty-Hve  years  which  we  have  hitherto  found  to  be  fairly  sufficient,  but 
should  this  new  English  Bill  make  any  suggestions  which  we  consider  valuable,  we  shall 
be  only  too  delighted  to  adopt  them,  and  to  do  all  we  can  to  suppress  these  fraudulent 
practices.  {Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  ROBERT  THORBURN.  I  think  we  have  no  particular  interest  in  trade¬ 
marks,  because  in  our  Colony  we  have  not  any  local  trade-marks ;  but  of  course  the 
trade-marks  upon  articles  coming  from  the  mother  country  and  elsewhere  are  of  great 
importance  to  us,  inasmuch  as  we  ought  to  know  that  we  are  receiving  the  articles  which 
the  trade-marks  represent. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  so  far  as  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  is  concerned,  I 
take  it  that  we  may  assume  that  you  would  desire  to  help  towards  uniformity  ? 


Sir  ROBERT  THORBURN.  We  most  certainly  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  DODDS.  So  far  as  patents  and  trade-marks  are  concerned,  in  the  Colony  of 
Tasmania  we  have  the  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  46  &  47  Viet.,  cap.  57,  in  opera¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  proposal  goes  very  much  further  than  the  mere 
protection  of  trade-marks  within  our  own  Colony  {hear,  hear)  ;  and  that  what  is  desired 
is  that  we  should  make  the  vendor  of  the  goods  responsible  to  the  person  who  buys 
them  for  those  goods  being  really  what  they  are  represented  to  be,  and  that  there 
should  be  an  uniform  practice  amongst  the  different  Colonies  and  countries  joining  in 
the  Convention  with  a  view  to  taking  some  measures  repressive  of  fraud  outside  our  own 
boundaries.  That  being,  as  I  understand,  the  proposition,  I  think  Tasmania  would  be 
very  pleased  indeed  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  of  that  kind. 

The  PRESIDENT.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the  Circular,  the  object  is  to  prevent  the 
fraudulent  marking  of  goods  bearing  a  false  indication  of  origin. 

Mr.  DEAK1N.  An  indication  of  false  origin. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  you  put  the  word  “Sheffield”  upon  an  article  when  it  has 
been  made  somewhere  else,  that  is  a  false  indication  of  origin. 


Mr.  HOFMEYR.  We  have  some  provision  at  the  Cape  for  the  registration  of 
trade-marks,  and  penalties  for  the  forgery  of  trade-marks.  I  do  not  think  that  our  law 
goes  quite  to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  Bill,  but  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  shall 
be  quite  prepared  to  assist  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  whatever  steps  they  may 
think  necessary  to  secure  uniformity,  and  to  make  the  law  more  effective  than  it  is  at 
present. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  We  consider  that  the  prevention  of  fraud  is  the  interest 
of  everybody  (hear,  hear),  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Government  of 
South  Australia  will  do  anything  in  its  power  to  assist  the  Imperial  Government  in  that 
direction.  So  far  as  the  details  are  concerned,  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  speak. 
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Hear,  hear .)  Generally,  as  the  proposition  is  put,  I  am  sure  it  must  commend  itself  to 
everybody.  A  principal  part  of  the  measure,  1  imagine,  is  to  throw  the  onus  of  proof  in 
prosecutions  on  the  vendor ;  for  1  suppose  the  law,  except  as  to  the  proof  of  offences,  is 
really  pretty  much  under  this  hill  what  it  is  now.  The  principal  object  of  the  Bill,  I 
should  gather  from  what  I  have  heard,  is  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  person  alleging 
the  offence  proving  it,  but  rather  to  throw  the  onus  on  the  vendor.  {Hear,  hear.) 

Baron  DE  WORMS.  To  some  extent. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  of  the 
far-reaching  importance  and  advantage  of  the  Bill  which  has  been  proposed,  and  which 
has  been  so  lucidly  explained  by  the  noble  Lord  and  by  Baron  de  Worms;  and  New 
Zealand  would  be  very  glad  to  join  in  reciprocal  legislation. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  I  need  hardly  say  that  Victoria  will  join 
most  heartily  in  any  proposals  that  are  made  for  the  suppression  of  this  vile  vice,  because 
it  is  a  vile  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  {Hear,  hear.)  We  have  had,  like  the  other 
Colonies,  for  many  years  very  stringent  laws  upon  the  subject  of  trade-marks,  and  we 
have  had  very  effective  prosecutions  of  offenders  against  those  laws.  {Hear,  hear.) 
There  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  Victoria,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  in  the  other 
Colonies,  of  thorough  determination  to  use  every  effort  to  suppress  these  practices ;  and 
I  think  the  movement  which  is  now  being  promoted  is  one  in  which  there  should  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  world,  because,  after  all,  it  is  only 
a  very  small  minority  in  any  case  that  is  advantaged  by  these  proceedings. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  that  I  might  mention.  To  begin  with  our  Colony, 
with  respect  to  the  practices  that  have  been  in  vogue  there,  we  find  that  it  is  a  most 
essential  point  to  have  some  very  short  and  simple  process  by  which  to  get  at  the 
offenders;  and,  secondly,  that  the  penalties  should  be  personal  rather  than  financial 
{hear,  hear),  because  a  lot  of  these  men  make  enormous  profits  by  their  frauds,  and  a  mere 
fine,  even  a  heavy  fine,  is  really  no  penalty  at  all  to  them.  {Hear,  hear.) 

Then  there  is  another  thing  I  think  there  ought  to  be  in  every  case — a  Public 
Prosecutor,  who  could  be  set  in  motion  in  connection  with  matters  of  this  sort.  We  have 
sometimes  private  individuals  setting  in  operation  the  law  in  respect  to  these  trade¬ 
marks.  It  has  been  left  to  them  in  very  many  cases,  because  some  individual  happened  to 
be  personally  interested  in  the  particular  fraud  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  injuring  his 
particular  business.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  important  thing  to  have  some 
gentleman  there  who  could,  on  receiving  any  information,  immediately  take  steps  to  put 
the  law  in  force. 

There  is  one  other  proposal  made  by  you,  Sir,  which  is  not  a  desirable  one,  but 
which  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  necessary  one,  and  that  is  making  the  vendor  responsible.  I  am 
afraid  that  that  is  necessary  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  is  a  very  undesirable  necessity  if 
it  could  be  avoided.  I  do  not  myself  see  how  it  could  be  avoided,  but  certainly  it 
would  require  to  be  hedged  round  very  carefully  {hear  hear),  because  if  you  take,  for 
example,  retail  dealers,  who  after  all  are  the  media  of  putting  these  articles  into 
consumption,  they  buy  goods  from  a  traveller  who  comes  from,  it  may  be,  Germany,  or 
England,  or  a  Colony  perhaps,  or  from  some  importer,  and  he  may  find  it  almost 
impossible  even  to  prove  his  own  case.  So  that  if  it  were  thoroughly  hedged  round,  so 
that  a  very  simple-minded  man  could  not  by  any  means  be  led  into  a  trap,  I  think  you 
would  find  almost  the  whole  civilized  world  going  heartily  with  you. 

_  9 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  believe  that,  even  now,  under  the  Adulteration  Acts  and  the 
Patent  Medicine  Acts,  the  vendor  is  liable  here  with  certain  careful  limitations.  That 
is  very  important,  no  doubt. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  With  regard  to  one  of  Mr.  Service’s  remarks, 
I  may  mention  that  in  Canada  we  have  a  County  Crown  Attorney  who  is  Crown 
Prosecutor  in  each  county.  That  is  the  way  that  we  get  over  the  difficulty. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That,  of  course,  would  be  a  question  for  each  Colony  to 
legislate  upon. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  am  sure  that  the  Parliament  of  Queensland  would 
very  gladly  join  in  any  legislation  of  this  kind  to  prevent  fraud.  The  Law  referred  to 
by  Sir  Robert  Wisdom  has,  I  think,  been  in  force  in  all  the  Australian  Colonies  for  a 
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eood  many  years  (hear  hear)  ;  but  it  is  quite  inadequate  for  tlie  purposes  now  under 
consideration.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  Law  would  be  of  more  consequence  in  the 
Colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  Empire  than  in  Great  Britain  itself.  ^  I  take  it  that 
these  forged  goods  are  passed  off  not  so  much  in  England  as  abroad.  Tdiat  induces  me 
to  refer  to  one  matter  which  I  am  sure  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
which  is  now  sitting,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of  proof.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of 
the  knives  that  Mr.  Mundella  referred  to — Sheffield  cutlery.  Supposing  that  a  knife  is 
found  in  Australia  not  made  in  Sheffield  at  all,  but  of  inferior  make  and  bearing  the 
name  of  Rodgers,  how  is  the  falsity  of  that  knife  to  be  proved  ?.  That  is  a  great 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way,  to  which  I  am  sure  the  Committee  will  devote  attention, 
and  upon  which  we  in  the  Colonies  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  all  the  advice  and 
assistance  that  can  be  given.  It  must  be  done  in  a  summary  way,  or  else  the  law 
would  be  too  cumbrous  and  would  break  down.  The  provisions  with  regard  to  that 
point  will,  I  think,  require  special  attention. 


Mr.  FORREST.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  I  concur  altogether  in  the  remarks  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Conference,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Government  of 
Western  Australia  will  be  quite  ready  to  join  in  any  law  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  fraud.  It  is,  as  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  said,  even  more  a  matter  for  us  than  for 
the  mother  country,  because  they  do  not  keep  the  goods  that  are  fraudulently  marked 
here,  but  pass  them  off  to  us.  1  believe  that  to  all  the  Colonies  at  the  present  time  a 
great  many  goods  go  with  labels  and  brands  which  are  altogether  fraudulent.  .  Not  being 
a  mercantile  man,  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  subject ;  but  I  believe  that  it 
is  the  practice  of  firms  to  send  labels  to  their  clients  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  such  as 
beer  labels  and  spirit  labels.  They  go  in  great  bales,  I  believe.  .  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  makes  it  very  easy  to  brand  an  article  with  a  brand  which  it  has  no  right  to.  I 
have  often  been  surprised  when  I  have  been  told  that  good  firms  in  this  country  send 
out  their  beer  in  bulk  and  send  labels  with  it.  I  think  very  often  those  labels  get 
attached  to  bottles  that  they  do  not  belong  to,  and  that  is  a  point  which  appears  to  me 
to  require  some  consideration.  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  that  this  measure  is 
altogether  in  the  interests  of  honest  traders,  and  should  have  the  support,  not  only  of  all 
British  people,  but  of  all  people. 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  have  only  to  say  that,  as  regards  this  question,  we  have  to 
some  extent  anticipated  this  matter  in  Natal  by  adopting  legislation  on  the  subject ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  the  legislation  goes  quite  so  far  as  it  ought  to  go  in  view  of  the  evils 
which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mundella.  With  regard  to  the  Colony  of  Natal, 
which  happens  to  be  the  door  of  entrance  to  South-east  Africa,  I  do  not  know  what  is 
the  case  in  the  other  Colonies,  but  as  regards  that  Colony  the  strides  of  German 
enterprise  have  been  so  great  during  recent  years  that  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  us 
that  Germany  was  likely  to  effect,  by  peaceful  means,  the  mercantile  conquest  of  certain 
portions  of  the  British  Empire.  The  question  is  one  that  comes  very  much  home  to  us. 
I  do  not  mean  to  cast  the  smallest  reflection  upon  the  highly  respectable  German  firms 
who  do  business  with  our  part  of  the  world ;  but  they  do  business  largely  by  means  of 
direct  steamers  and  vessels,  which  would  obviously  offer  very  special  facilities  for  the 
adoption  of  these  fraudulent  practices  that  are  referred  to  here.  I  can  only  say,  on 
behalf  of  the  Colony  that  I  represent,  that  we  have  already  legislated  on  the  subject, 
but  that  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  most  ready  to  legislate  in  future  as  regards  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  those  who  indulge  in  these  fraudulent  practices. 

* 

The  PRESIDENT.  Gentlemen,  as  Baron  de  Worms,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Merchandize  Marks,  has  to  return  to  that  Committee,  you  will 
probably  authorize  him  to  state  to  the  Committee  that  there  is  a  general  unanimity  on 
the  part  of  the  Colonial  Delegates  in  favour  of  uniformity  upon  this  subject,  which  they 
feel  is  of  equal  importance  to  themselves  and  to  the  mother  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  is  an  absolute  unanimity.  I  do  not  know  whether  now  would 
be  the  proper  time,  before  Baron  de  Worms  and  these  other  gentlemen  leave,  to  mention 
the  subject  of  uniformity  of  Patent  Laws.  It  is  an  important  question,  which  has  been 
suggested  in  this  connection,  whether  we  could  not  provide  that  patents  registered  in  any 
one  part  of  the  Empire  should  have  force  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  so  that  there  should 
be  a  common  Patent  Law.  The  provisions  for  obtaining  patents  might,  perhaps,  differ, 
in  accordance  with  the  necessities  or  the  various  views  of  the  different  Colonies ;  but  so 
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long  as  each  Patent  Office  exercised  the  degree  of  caution  which  might  be  required 
the  Colonies  might,  if  necessary,  as  they  reached  that  standard,  or  those  who  have 
reached  that  standard,  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  and  by  that  means  gradually 
complete  uniformity  with  regard  to  the  Patent  Laws  might  be  obtained  throughout  the 
Empire.  At  present,  the  patentee  in  England  has  to  come  to  Australia,  and  to  take  out 
a  patent,  in  each  Colony.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Federal  Council  has  been  to  meet 
this  difficulty  so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  but  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  great 
advantage  to  inventors  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  if  the  registration  of  a  patent  under 
satisfactory  conditions,  in  any  one  part  of  the  Empire,  held  good  for  all  other  parts  of 
the  Empire. 

The  PRESIDENT.  My  impression  is  that  now,  by  Order  in  Council,  if  any 
Colony,  or  any  foreign  country,  adopts  certain  limitations  and  certain  provisions,  the 
Patent  Acts  are  applied  and  uniformity  is  secured ;  and  a  patent  registered  in  England 
has  full  effect  in  that  Colony  or  in  that  country. 

Mr.  A  DYE  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  case. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  No.  Priority  is  given  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
which  is  fixed,  but  the  patentee  has  to  apply  for  a  fresh  patent. 

Mr.  DODDS.  The  question  is  dealt  with  in  recent  English  legislation  which  was 
passed  in  1883;  and  by  obtaining  an  Order  in  Council,  as  Sir  Henry  Holland  has 
pointed  out,  any  Colony  may  avail  itself  of  the  general  provisions  of  that  Imperial  Act, 
and  put  itself  in  a  very  much  better  position.  It  may  be  true  that  a  patent  will  have  to 
be  taken  out,  but  the  Act  goes  much  further  thaD,  I  think,  Mr.  Deakin  anticipated. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  No,  not  at  all ;  I  did  not  raise  that  point. 

Mr.  DODDS.  We  could  easily  see  by  referring  to  the  Act.  It  is  46  &  47  Viet., 
cap.  57. 

Mr.  STUART-WORTLEY.  It  is  a  mutual  registration,  I  think. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  still  you  do  register  your  patents  in  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  STUART-WORTLEY.  I  could  not  say  from  memory,  without  further 
inquiry. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  the  law.  I  remember 
obtaining  the  adoption  of  the  Act. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  is  very  important  to  have  it  mentioned. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  mentioned  it  informally,  because  I  thought  it  was  only  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  it.  We  have  obtained  so  much  towards  uniformity  that  it  appears  to 
me  desirable  that  we  should  take  the  last  step  of  importance  that  is  required,  of  allowing 
a  patent  taken  out  in  any  part  of  the  Empire,  under  sufficient  precautions,  to  apply  to 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  without  a  further  patent  being  required  to  be  taken  out. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  a  thing  may  be  new  in 
one  part  of  the  Empire  and  yet  not  at  all  new  in  another.  A  patent  might  very  properly 
be  granted  in  Victoria  for  a  new  thing,  and  might  be  entitled  to  protection  there,  but  it 
might  have  been  well  known  in  England,  and  then  the  patentee  would  not  be  entitled  to 
protection  in  England.  For  instance,  supposing  that  a  patentee  had  divulged  his 
invention  in  England  intentionally,  or  unintentionally,  and  had  lost  his  protection  in 
England,  why  should  he,  by  getting  protection  in  Victoria,  obtain  in  England  a  right 
which  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  if  he  had  applied  directly  in  England  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  that  difficulty. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  So  that  if  a  man  can  find  one  part  of  the  Empire 
where  his  invention  is  not  known,  by  registration  of  his  invention  there  he  may  secure 
patent  rights  all  over  the  Empire. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN.  Not  at  all;  because,  under  this  measure,  if  a  man  had  lost  his 
patent  in  one  part  of  the  Empire,  he  would  have  lost  it  in  all. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  is  equally  unfair. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  is  not  at  all  unfair  when  we  are  once  placed  upon  an  equal 
basis ;  when  the  Empire  is  regarded  as  being  as  much  a  whole  as  any  one  country  of  the 
Empire  now  is,  a  patent  which  is  lost  anywhere  within  the  Empire  is  lost  everywhere 
within  it,  and  a  patent  which  is  gained  anywhere  is  gained  everywhere.  There  can  be 
no  more  losing  or  gaining  than  there  can  be  losing  or  gaining  between  Sheffield  and 
London. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Must  not  each  Colony  legislate  for  itself  as  to 
patents  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Yes,  each  Colony  must  legislate  for  itself,  but  by  agreeing  we 
can  secure  uniformity. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  seems  to  me,  speaking  off-hand,  that  if  three  Colonies,  we 
will  say,  and  the  mother  country  agree  and  legislate  in  an  uniform  manner,  then  the 
difficulty  mentioned  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  is  overcome. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Exactly. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Because  in  any  one  of  these  Colonies  they  are  all  on  the  same 
footing,  and  it  must  be  known  in  all  the  Colonies  and  in  England. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  But  a  want  of  novelty  in  any  Colony  would  invalidate 
the  patent  anywhere. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  That  might  be  quite  just  too.  Want  of  novelty  anywhere 
might  be  a  very  good  reason  anywhere  throughout,  the  Empire  for  not  giving  anybody  a 
monopoly.  These  monopolies,  I  suppose,  are  intended  to  be  given  to  bond  fide  inventors 
or  discoverers.  If  it  has  been  discovered  before  in  another  part  of  Her  Majesty’s 
dominions,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against  any  mere  importer  acquiring  a 
monopoly  of  that  which  he  neither  invented  nor  discovered.  I  admit  that  it  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  question  to  express  an  off-hand  opinion  upon.  I  do  not  feel  satisfied 
that  the  present,  law  is  not  sufficient  which  gives  priority  to  the  inventor;  but  at  the 
same  time  1  do  feel  very  strongly  with  Mr.  Deakin  that  it  is  one  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  there  could  be  general  legislation  all  over  the  Empire.  If  that  is  passed,  I  fancy 
that  publication  in  one  place  must  be  publication  all  over  the  Empire. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Of  course  1  contemplated  that. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  is  a  very  serious  thing.  If  any  library  in  any 
remote  corner  of  the  Empire  has  a  book  containing  an  account  of  the  invention,  that 
would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  publication. 

Sir  JAMES  EERGUSSON.  By  “The  International  Copyright  Act,  1886,” 
copyright  once  established  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  under  certain  conditions 
has  currency  over  every  other  part  of  the  Empire,  and,  when  the  International  Copy¬ 
right  Convention  comes  into  force,  will  have  similar  protection  throughout  the  Copyright 
U  nion. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  We  have  uniformity  there,  why  not  elsewhere  ? 

Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON.  My  Colonial  recollection  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  although  the  inventor  of  a  patent  has  priority,  nevertheless,  if  he  has  not  claimed  it 
another  person  may  claim  it  in  the  Colony  and  register  it  there,  which  is  surely  pirating 
an  invention. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON.  Sir  John  Downer  will  confirm  me  if  1  am  right.  Is 
it  not  the  case  that  if  the  inventor  of  a  patent  does  not  register  it  in  a  Colony  anybody 
jn  that  Colony  may  register  it  as  his  own  ? 
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Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  think  he  can. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  must  be  peculiar  to  South  Australia.  It  is  not  the 
law  in  most  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  must  not  only  be  new,  but  it  must  be  the  original 
inventor  who  takes  out  the  patent,  or  the  person  taking  it  out  must  have  had  it  by 
communication  from  the  original  inventor. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  It  is  not  the  law  in  Canada. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  The  more  one  considers  it,  the  more  difficulties  one  sees  in 
carrying  out  Mr.  Deakin’s  suggestion,  and  the  more  one  sees  the  force  of  what  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  says,  because  the  position  would  be  that  any  person  having  a  patent  might  at  any 
time  have  to  contest  it  in  some  remote  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  which  would  be 
an  exceedingly  inconvenient  thing.  On  an  action  by  the  patentee  against  somebody 
here,  he  says  that  that  was  published  in  one  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  or  in  some  other 
place;  and  then  there  would  have  to  be  a  trial  as  to  whether  there  was  publication 
there  or  not.  I  can  see  that  there  would  be  great  difficulties  in  the  administration. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  whether  the  advantages  of  having  one 
uniform  law  on  this  subject  would  not  more  than  outweigh  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  advantage  to  inventors,  and,  therefore,  indirectly  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  public,  would  be  enormous. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  One  matter  which  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  if  it  is  ever  attempted  to  make  an  uniform  Law  of  Patents  in  that  way, 
will  be  the  law  as  to  publication ;  because  now  the  mere  existence  of  a  book  which  has 
probably  never  been  seen,  in  some  obscure  library,  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of 
publication  to  invalidate  a  patent.  The  law  of  publication  requires  most  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  it  has  been  held  in  the  United 
States,  which  really  consists  of  a  number  of  separate  States  joined  together  for  certain 
purposes,  that  their  uniform  Patent  Law,  and  the  cheapness  with  which  patents  can  be 
obtained,  have  been  great  factors  in  developing  the  inventive  capacity  of  the  people, 
and  the  advantages  to  America  have  been  enormous.  If  these  great  advantages  have 
been  gained  in  America,  though  I  fully  admit  that  the  difficulties  in  our  scattered 
Empire  are  greater,  and  would  need  special  legislation,  such  as  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
referred  to,  yet  the  advantages  to  inventors  and  to  the  public  would  be  so  very 
considerable  that  I  think  we  ought  to  make  great  efforts  in  that  direction. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  commend  it  to  Lord  Stanley’s  attention. 

Lord  STANLEY  OF  PRESTON.  I  think  that  we  are  all  extremely  indebted  to 
Mr.  Deakin  for  having  brought  this  subject  forward.  The  short  discussion  which  has 
taken  place  has  shown  that  it  is  beset  with  difficulties  in  all  directions,  and,  as  Sir  John 
Downer  said  just  now,  it  will  be  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  balance  of  advan¬ 
tage  which  is  gained  is  in  favour  of  uniformity,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties,  and 
some  anomalies  to  which  we  must  necessarily  be  exposed.  I  think  that  both  what  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  has  said,  and  also  what  has  fallen  from  Sir  John  Downer,  shows  that 
there  are  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  entirely  agree  in 
the  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Deakin  has  brought  this  forward.  I  think  the  general  principle 
has  been  accepted  throughout,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  will  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  action  being  taken  in  the  matter.  All  I  can  say 
at  this  moment  is  that  the  subject  shall  have  mDst  careful  consideration,  and  that,  if 
necessary,  through  my  right  honourable  friend,  we  will  make  communications  to  the 
various  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Probably  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  time  to  consider  the 
question,  because  if  we  were  to  introduce  a  Patent  Law  into  the  House  of  Commons  this 
year  we  should  hardly  get  it  passed. 
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SUGAR  BOUNTIES  IN  RELATION  TO  OUR  COLONIES. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  next  question  before  the  Conference  is  the  question 
of  sugar  bounties.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lubbock  to  come  in  and  give  us  his  views  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  Neville  Lubbock,  Chairman  of  the  West  India  Committee; 

Sir  George  Chambers,  Windward  Islands ; 

Sir  A.  Adderley,  K.C.M.G.,  Bahamas;  # 

Mr.  J.  Ernest  Tinne  (Chairman,  West  India  Association,  Liverpool),  British 

Guiana. 

Mr.  R.  Hankey,  Leeward  Islands ; 

Mr.  A.  P.  Marryat,  Trinidad; 

Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  Jamaica  ; 

Mr.  Ohlson,  Secretary,  West  India  Committee  ; 

Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  Mauritius  ; 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Jourdain,  C.M.G.,  ditto  ; 

Mr.  W.  Newton,  ditto  ;  and 

Mr.  J.  Mason,  C.M.G.,  Fiji — were  called  in. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Lubbock,  who  I  have  no  doubt  you  know  has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  this  question  (I  can  answer  for  it  myself,  as  I  have  served  under  him  on 
one  or  two  deputations),  will  now  kindly  address  us  upon  the  question  of  the  sugar 
bounties. 

Mr.  LUBBOCK.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  in  the  first  place  I. should  like,  on  behalf  of 
our  West  Indian  Colonies,  to  thank  you  for  having  afforded  me  this  opportunity  of  bringing 
before  this  most  important  Conference  a  question  upon  the  solution  of  which  I  think  J 
may  say  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies  undoubtedly 

depends.  <  #  . 

With  your  permission,  Sir  Henry,  I  will  now  read  this  paper,  which  I  think 

will  give,  succinctly,  some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  question  : — 

“  The  sugar  industry  is  carried  on  in  several  of  our  Colonies  and  in  India.  In 
some  of  the  West  India  Colonies  and  Mauritius  it  is  the  main  industry,  and  that  by  which 
the  bulk  of  the  population  is  supported.  In  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  it 
promises  to  become  a  large  industry,  and  during  the  few  years  prior  to  1884  it  was 
increasing  rapidly,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  continued  to  do  so,  provided  that  the 
natural  price  of  sugar  could  be  permanently  secured.  In  Natal,  Fiji,  Ceylon,  Canada, 
sugar  is  produced,  and  also  in  India.  The  known  production  of  our  Colonies  is  about 
500,000  tons.  The  industry  is  thus  a  large  one,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  is 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion.  The  production  of  sugar,  moreover,  is  of  far  greater 
importance  and  advantage  to  those  countries  in  which  if;  is  carried  on,  from  an  industrial 
point  of  view,  than  is  the  case  with  most  products  of  the  soil,  such  as  wheat,  maize,  rice, 
coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  &.C.,  for  the  following  reason.  It  is  not  only  an  agricultural,  but  also 
a  manufacturing  industry,  requiring  technical  education  of  a  High  order  for  its  success. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  not  only  that  it  provides  a  profitable  field  of  employment  in  our 
Colonies  for  intelligent,  skilled  mechanics — an  advantage  to  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  of  which  they  are  not  sufficiently  aware — but  the  fact  of  such  skilled  artizans 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  ignorant  coloured  labourers  of  our  tropical 
possessions  is  of  the  highest  profit,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  to  those  classes. 
Those  only  who  have  seen  the  immense  improvement  which  lias  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  population,  apart  from  the  mere  wages  question,  in  those 
districts  of  Europe  where  the  sugar  industry  has  of  late  years  been  introduced,  can 
realize  how  important  an  element  this  is  in  the  consideration  of  the  sugar  question.  I 
therefore  think  that  the  sugar  industry  is  one  which  the  Colonies  would  not  be  wise  to 

neglect.  €  j 

“  During  the  last  four  years  the  sugar  industry  has  been  passing  through  a  crisis  of 
the  gravest  character.  Since  the  beginning  of  1884  the  price  of  sugar  has  fallen  about 
40  per  cent.  This  fall  has  been  entirely  caused  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  an  increase  which  lias  been  brought  about  by  the 
large  bounties  granted  by  European  Go\ernments  on  the  production  ot  beet  sugar  in 
their  respective  countries.  The  “  Deutsche  Zucker  Industrie,”  a  newspaper  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  German  sugar  industry,  and  a  thoroughly  well-informed  journal, 
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recently  published  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  bounties  now  being  granted  to  the 
sugar  industries  of  the  different  European  countries.  The  following  are  the  amounts  : — 

£ 

..  ..  ..  ..  1,886,690 

..  ..  ..  ..  3,280,000 

..  ..  ..  1,036,667 

..  ..  ..  ..  813,000 

..  ..  ..  ..  309,000 

Total  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  7,326,012 

“ Russia  is  left  out  of  this  calculation;  but,  although  at  present  Russia  does  not 
grant  bounties,  she  did  last  year  give  a  large  bounty  on  the  export  of  sugar,  and  there 
is  no  certainty  that  she  will  not  again  do  so.  Such  bounties,  if  granted,  are  not,  however, 
likely  to  be  permanent,  and  Russia  may  be  left  out  of  the  question. 

“  The  total  known  sugar  production  of  the  world  is  about  5,000,000  tons;  of  this 
quantity,  about  one-half,  or  2,500,000  tons,  is  beet,  and  of  this  quantity  Russia  produces 
about  500,000  tons,  leaving  about  2,000,000  tons  as  the  production  of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

“  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  bounties  granted  amount,  on  the  whole,  to  about 
3 1.  10s.  per  ton,  the  value  of  beet  sugar  in  the  English  market  being  about  12 1.  per  ton. 
This  large  figure  of  3/.  10s.  per  ton,  however,  is  not  granted  by  all  the  Governments,  but 
is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  very  excessive  bounty  at  present  given  by  France,  and 
which  commenced  only  last  year  under  a  new  law,  evidently  passed  under  misappre¬ 
hension  and  ignorance  of  its  effect  by  the  French  Legislature,  and  there  seems  every 
probability  that  the  bounty  now  granted  will  shortly  be  reduced. 

“  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  and  that  the  bounties  are  reduced  to  a  figure  not  exceed¬ 
ing  21.  per  ton,  it  will  still  readily  be  seen  that  industries,  without  any  such  artificial  aid, 
are  placed  at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  so  much  so  that  it  is  impossible  they  can 
assume  that  healthy  development  which  might  be  fairly  expected  if  the  conditions  of 
competition  were  alike  for  all,  and  it  is  therefore  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether 
some  effort  ought  not  to  be  made,  in  the  interests  of  our  Colonies,  to  bring  to  an  end  a 
system  which  is  obviously  so  injurious  to  a  Colonial  industry  of  considerable  importance. 
And  this  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  The  object 
which  the  European  Governments  have  had  mainly  in  view  in  granting  these  bounties 
has  been  to  secure  access  to  the  English  markets,  and  by  means  of  a  large  export  trade 
in  sugar  to  this  country  to  increase  the  means  of  employment  for  their  people.  England, 
therefore,  has  a  predominant  voice  in  the  matter,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  by  judicious 
action  and  representation  on  her  part,  an  agreement  might  be  come  to  with  foreign 
Governments  under  which  all  bounties  should  be  abolished. 

“  It  has  been  argued  by  the  press  of  this  country  that  England  profits  by  the 
reduced  price  of  sugar  caused  by  the  bounties,  and  that  this  being  so,  it  was  no  concern 
of  hers  if  our  Colonies  were  injured.  Now  apart  from  the  consideration  that  it  can,  I 
believe,  be  shown  and  proved  that  the  indirect  loss  caused  to  our  working  classes  through 
loss  of  employment  owing  to  the  transference  of  the  industry  from  our  Colonies  to 
Europe  is  fully  equal  to,  and  probably  exceeds,  any  advantage  arising  from  the  price  of 
sugar  being  slightly  below  the  natural  price,  I  cannot  but  think  the  Representatives  of 
of  our  Colonies  would  protest  against  such  a  doctrine,  a  doctrine,  moreover,  which  I  do 
not  think  would  meet  with  acceptance  generally  in  this  country,  where  the  sympathy  with 
our  Colonies  is  undoubtedly  very  strong,  and  the  tendency  of  political  feeliug  is  rather 
to  strengthen  the  ties  which  unite  the  Empire  than  to  relax  them. 

“  I  would  also  point  out  that  whilst  hitherto  bounties  have  been  confined  to  sugar 
and  two  or  three  other  minor  articles,  such  as  cod-fish,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their 
being  granted  on  other  commodities,  and  hence  I  think  other  industries  which  are  equally 
open  to  attack  are  concerned  in  seeing  the  system  put  an  end  to. 

“  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Colonial  Representatives  will  agree  in  representing  to 
the  Government: — 

<£  1 .  That  the  maintenance  of  the  sugar  bounties  by  European  Governments  is 
injurious  to  a  large  Colonial  industry. 

“2.  That  justice  to  our  Colonial  industries  and  trade  should  be  no  less  an  object  of 
our  Government  than  justice  to  home  industries  and  trade. 

“  3.  The  hope  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  spare  no  effort  to  bring  about 
the  abolition  of  a  system  so  destructive  of  sound  and  healthy  competition.” 

I  think  that  in  this  paper  I  have  run  through  the  leading  features  of  this  bounty 
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system,  and  without  enlarging  upon  it,  if  there  is  any  information  that  any  of  the 
gentlemen  assembled  in  this  Conference  desire,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  I  do  not  think  that  1  can  add  very  much  upon 
the  general  principle  involved  in  this  sugar  bounty  question  to  what  I  have  already 
read. 

( Some  diagrams  were  laid  before  the  Delegates.) 


The  PRESIDENT.  These  diagrams  have  just  been  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office  by 
Mr.  Sheppard,  of  the  Temple.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  them.  I  am  told  that 
these  diagrams  have  been  prepared  by  persons  who  are  interested  in  Barbadoes. 

Before  asking  any  questions  of  Mr.  Lubbock,  I  would  remind  the  Delegates  that  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  sugar 
industries  in  the  year  1880,  and  they  reported  on  the  4th  August,  1880,  and  with  the 
leave  of  the  Delegates,  I  will  read  their  conclusions 


Your  Committee  would  sum  up  their  conclusions  as  follows: — 

“  1.  That  the  effect  of  the  system  of  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  sugar,  raw  and 
refined,  now  in  force  in  various  foreign  countries,  has  been  injurious  to  both  our  home 
and  Colonial  sugar  industries. 

“2.  That  the  effect  has  been  to  practically  extinguish  the  loaf  sugar  refining- 
trade. 

(i  3.  That  the  development  of  the  sugar-growing  industry  of  our  Colonies  has  been 
checked,  and  their  future  prosperity  endangered. 

“  4.  That  it  is  expedient  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  such  an  alteration 
in  the  present  systems  as  will  stop  the  granting  of  bounties  on  sugar,  both  raw  and 
refined. 

“  5.  That  the  most  effectual  mode  of  securing  this  result  is  manufacturing  and 
refining  under  Excise  supervision. 

“  6.  That  Her  Majesty’s  Government  should  invite  the  sugar-producing  Powers  to 
a  Conference,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  common  understanding  for  the  suppression  of 
bounties  on  the  basis  of  manufacturing  and  refining  under  Excise  supervision,  the 
question  of  equivalents  for  this  system  not  being  precluded  from  consideration. 

“  7.  That,  should  the  Commercial  Treaties  to  which  this  country  is  a  party  prevent 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  from  taking  part  in  an  International  Convention  which 
provides  for  common  action  of  defence  against  countries  giving  bounties,  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  should,  on  the  renewal  of  those  Treaties,  and  also  in  the  negotiation  of  new 
ones,  take  into  their  consideration  the  propriety  of  stipulating  for  such  liberty  of  action 
as  will  enable  them  in  the  last  resort  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty.” 


I  will  now  call  upon  Sir  James  Fergusson  to  inform  the  Delegates  what  action  has 
been  taken,  not  perhaps  directly  upon  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  but  in 
conformity  with  their  Report. 


Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON.  I  have  just  sent  out  for  some  particulars  to  the 
Head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office,  because  my  connection  with 
the  Foreign  Office  is  so  very  recent  that  I  cannot  from  memory  say  when  the  Foreign 
Office  was  first  moved  to  assist  in  this  matter,  and  when  it  began  to  move.  But  I  can 
say  that,  during  the  last  autumn  when  1  have  been  here,  I  have  been  directly  concerned 
in  approaching  foreign  Governments  with  a  view  to  bring  about  a  Sugar  Conference. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  ascertain  whether  the  Great  Powers  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter  were  prepared  to  enter  into  a  Conference  before  sending  a 
formal  Circular  to  all  the  Powers.  Accordingly,  the  Governments  of  Germany,  France, 
and  Austria,  I  think  I  may  say,  speaking  from  memory,  were  approached  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  they  were  prepared  to  enter  into  a  Conference.  I  hope 
immediately  to  be  able  to  tell  you  accurately  what  has  passed ;  but  I  may  say  that 
several  of  those  Powers  have  intimated  their  willingness  to  confer  upon  the  matter,  but 
desire  to  be  more  fully  informed  of  our  objects  before  formally  giving  their  assent. 

It  may  seem,  as  it  did  yesterday  to  some  members  of  the  Conference,  that  we  are 
very  slow  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  rapidity  of  our  proceedings  does  not  depend  upon 
ourselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  Foreign  Governments  are  actuated  by  one  consideration  only, 
and  that  is  what  is  most  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  subjects.  (Hear,  hear.)  They 
grant  the  bounties  because  they  think  they  can  by  those  means  most  profitably 
compete  with  us ;  and  naturally  they  are  a  little  slow  to  confer  with  the  direct  object  of 
doing  away  with  that  which  they  havp  commenced  for  their  own  gain.  Therefore,  they 
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view  with  some  suspicion  our  efforts  to  relieve  ourselves  of  a  system  which  operates 
against  us,  just  as,  when  we  have  adopted  an  entirely  free  trade  policy,  the  foreign 

o\  einments  do  not  listen  to  us  very  readily  when  we  complain  of  their  maintaining1 
protective  Tariffs.  & 

The  exact  footing  on  which  it  stands  is  that  we  are  really  doing  our  very  best, 
because  l  can  say  that  we  have  repeatedly  addressed  those  questions,  at  the  risk 
of  getting  a  rebuff,  to  induce  them  to  give  answers  as  to  entering  into  a  Conference  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  Great  Powers  have  intimated  their  readiness  to  do  so,  a  Circular  will 
be  sent  to  all  the  Powers  interested,  directly  inviting  them. 

■^L  •  Lubbock  mentioned  just  now  t licit  Russia  this  year  is  not  giving  anv  sugar 
bounty..  1  hat  is  simply  because  she  finds  that  she  has  over-done  it,  and  has  stimulated 
production  to  such  an  extent  that  the  price  of  sugar  has  fallen  so  low  that  it  does  not 
}ield  a  piolit  to  the  manufacturer.  .Therefore,  she  has  this  year  not  only  suspended  the 
granting  of  bounties,  but  limited  the  quantity  of  the  production  of  sugar.  Therefore, 
these  Governments  are  simply  actuated  by  desire  to  foster  their  native  products,  just  as 
I  can  remember  Colonial  Governments  offering  a  a  premium  for  the  best  ton  of  sugar, 
or  tobacco,  or  something  else  manufactured  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  self-interest  will 
actuate  them  in  the  future  as  it  lias  done  in  the  past.  I  hope  to  have  the  further  infor¬ 
mation  directlv. 

* 

PRESiDLN  i.  Would  any  Delegate  like  to  get  any  further  information  from 
ill.  Lubbock  upon  the  question  !  Mauritius,  of  course,  is  very  largely  interested  in 
this  question,,  and  we  have  present  on  this  occasion  three  gentlemen  who  are  repre¬ 
senting  Mauritius — Sir  Henry  Barkly,  Mr.  Jourdain,  and  Mr.  Newton.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  wish  to  say  anything  on  the  part  of  Mauritius. 

Mr.  JOURDAIN.  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  the  very  able  paper  which  my  friend 
Mr.  Lubbock  has  read,. and  which  treats  so  comprehensively  of  the  bounty  system. 

Of  course  Mauritius  is  affected  very  materially  by  the  system  of  bounties.  You 
never  see  in  Europe  now  our  best  sugar  from  Mauritius.  In  fact,  the  question  affects  us 
in  this  way,  that  we  can  only  send  to  Europe  now  the  very  lowest  classes  of  sugar 
e  fit  foi  refinm0 ,  for  our  fine  products,  which  otherwise  might  come  here,  are 
absolutely  prohibited  by  the  fact  that  they  would  have  to  compete  with  the  bounty-fed 
article. 

Mauritius,  perhaps,  has  not  suffered  lately  in  the  struggle  which  the  sugar- 
producing  Colonies  have  had  to  support  to  the  same  extent  as  many  of  the  West  Indian 
Colonies,  because  we  have,  fortunat  ely  for  Mauritius,  a  very  active  demand  for  our  sugar 
in  India.,  formerly  we  had  also  an  active  demand  in  Australia,  but  now  our  exports  to 
Australia  aie  not  50  per  cent,  of  what  they  used  to  be.  We  have  however  an  increasing 
demand  for  India,  and  although  the  price  of  sugar  which  is  obtained  in  Mauritius  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  price  that  is  obtained  in  Europe,  still, 
this  very  favourable  demand  from  India  has  enabled  the  Colony  of  Mauritius  to  hold  up 
under  the  depressing  circumstances  of  the  past  four  years  better  than  it  could  otherwise 
have  done.  There  is  also  this  fact  which,  has  encouraged  the  Mauritius  planter,  the  fact 
of  our  currency  being  a  silver  currency.  While  the  expenses  of  the  planter,  as  regards 
his  wages  and  his  food  (which  he  imports  from  India),  and  for  his  labour,  are  paid  in  a 
silver  currency,  all  the  sugar  which  we  ship  to  Australia  and  to  Europe,  and,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  now,  to  the  United  States  of  A_merica,  is  sold  at  gold  prices.  Consequently 
we  have  had  advantages  in  this  way  which  have  enabled  the  Colony  to  stand  up  during 
the  past  four  years  very  much  better  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done,  and  better 
than  many  of  the  WYst  Indian  Colonies  have  been  able  to  do.  Still,  we  do  feel  in 
Mauritius  that  we  are  equally  interested  with  the  West  Indian  Colonies  in  this  question 
of  bounty. 

I  think  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  say  that  although  it  is  quite  true  that 
the  result  of  this  bounty  system  has  been  to  give  to  the  population  of  Great  Britain  sugar 
at  lovver  prices  than  they  would  have  to  pay  if  these  bounties  did  not  exist,  still,  it  is  a 
question,  looking  at  it  from  a  Colonial  point  of  view,  whether  the  British  population  may  not 
in  the  end  be  paying  a  little  too  dear  for  their  whistle,  and  whether  the  fact  that  they  are 
getting  their  sugar  now  at  \ d .  a  pound  cheaper  than  they  otherwise  pay  for  it  is  not 
counterbalanced  by  the  extra  responsibility  and  liabilities  which  will  fall  upon  the  home 
country  . if  this  melancholy  state  of  affairs  existing  in  the  sugar-producing  Colonies  is  still 
further  intensified.  We  have  to  consider  not  only  the  colonists  themselves,  and  those  who 
for  many  years  have  had  their  capital  invested  largely  in  these  Colonies,  I  think,  but  we 
have  also,  looking  at  it  in  the  Imperial  view,  to  think  of  the  large  labouring  populations 
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which  the  sugar-producing  Colonies  have  introduced  for  the  carrying  on  of  their 
industry.  1  allude  to  the  large  number  of  our  Indian  British  subjects  who  now  people 
not  only  Mauritius  but  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  If  the  "West  Indian  Colonies,  by 
the  continued  fall  in  the  value  of  their  produce,  are  to  be  compelled,  as  some  people 
seem  to  fear,  to  give  up  the  sugar  industry,  I  ask  you  to  consider  what  will  be 
the  position  of  those  Colonies,  and  what  will  be  the  position  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
with  regard  to  that  large  amount  of  imported  labour. 

T  have  heard  with  very  great  satisfaction  that  the  question  of  the  International 
Conference  has  been  taken  up  by  Her  Majesty’s  Foreign  Office,  and  I  trust  that  that 
may  have  some  practical  effect.  I  feel,  as  Sir  James  Fergusson  said  just  now,  that 
the  selfish  interests  which  those  foreign  countries  to  which  lie  referred  must  naturally 
consult  may  prevail ;  but  I  do  think,  Sir,  that  if  we  in  England  were  to  let  those 
countries  know  that,  in  defence  of  our  fellow-subjects  throughout  the  world,  we  should 
find  it  necessary,  sooner  or  later,  to  adopt  some  measure  to  counteract  the  bounty  system, 

1  do  think  it  would  become  unnecessary  for  active  measures  to  be  taken.  I  think  it 
would  be  sufficient  if  we  were  to  convince  those  Governments  (I  will  not  say  by  an 
official  intimation,  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  dictate  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
we  should  convince  them)  that  free  traders  as  we  are,  we  mean  to  have  free  trade  in  the 
proper  and  full  acceptation  of  the  word. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  we  are  travelling  rather  far  from  the  subject. 

Mr.  JOURDA1N.  I  only  meant  to  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  the  state  of 
things  which  exists  in  regard  to  the  sugar-producing  Colonies,  that  if  by  an  expression 
of  public  opinion  here  it  was  known  that  in  the  event  of  the  proposal  of  a  Sugar 
Conference  not  being  conceded  by  those  foreign  nations  we  should  feel  ourselves  obliged 
to  take  measures  to  guard  our  interests,  I  think  that  would  be  a  sufficiently  powerful 
lever  to  bring  them  into  the  Conference. 

I  thank  you,  Sir,  very  much  for  having  allowed  me  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
Conference,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  indeed,  as  far  as  Mauritius  is  concerned,  to 
answer  any  questions  which  may  be  asked. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lubbock  whether  the  West  Indian 
islands  did  not  at  one  time  make  an  attempt  to  get  a  market  for  their  sugar  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LUBBOCK.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  I  should  also  like  to  ask  whether  there  was  not  a  draft  Treaty 
drawn  up  at  one  time,  and  what  became  of  that  attempt. 

Mr.  LUBBOCK.  There  was  a  Treaty  proposed  by  the  United  States’  Government, 
but  it  was  not  accepted  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  It  was  earnestly  wished  for  by 
the  West  Indian  Colonies;  it  would  have  been  an  immense  boon  to  them,  but  the 
Government  here  refused  to  approve  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  some  ideas 
which  they  had  always  carried  out  with  regard  to  shipping.  I  think  that  was  the 
reason. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  Could  you  briefly  state  the  nature  of  that  draft  Treaty  ? 

Mr.  LUBBOCK.  The  nature  of  the  draft  Treaty  was  that  the  United  States,  on 
the  one  hand,  agreed  to  allow  the  West  Indian  sugar  to  come  in  duty  free ;  and  the  West 
Indian  Colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed  to  allow  certain  products  from  the  United 
States  to  come  into  the  West  Indian  Colonies  at  lower  rates  of  duty  than  had  hitherto 
been  charged  on  those  products.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  not  proposed  that  any  lower 
rates  of  duty  should  be  charged  to  the  United  States  than  would  also  be  charged  in  the 
United  States  to  British  goods  of  similar  character,  or  Colonial  goods  of  similar  character. 
But  it  was  stipulated  as  part  of  the  Treaty  that  produce  which  was  to  receive  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  reduction  should  be  carried  in  the  shipping  of  one  or  other  of  the  Contracting 
Parties,  and  I  think  that  that  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  led  our  Government  here 
to  refuse  assent  to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  Which  side  would  have  lost  more  in  customs  duties  under  that 
arrangement — the  United  States  or  the  West  Indies? 
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Mr.  LUBBOCK.  The  United  States  would  have  lost,  roughly  speaking,  1,000,000/. 
for  every  100,000/.  that  the  West  Indies  would  have  lost. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  The  United  States  would  have  lost  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
West  Indies? 

Mr.  LUBBOCK.  They  would  have  lost  ten  times  as  much. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  have  not  to  defend  Her  Majesty’s  present  Government, 
because  this  question  came  on  before  Her  Majesty’s  present  Government  came  into 
office  ;  but  l  attended  with  Mr.  Neville  Lubbock,  and,  as  he  knows,  took  a  great  deal  of 
interest  about  the  question  of  this  Treaty.  It  is  fair  to  mention  that  there  were  two 
points  upon  which  the  Government  felt  unable  to  assent  to  the  Treaty.  One  was  the 
point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lubbock — the  shipping  question  ;  and  the  second  was  the  point 
that  arises  on  all  these  questions,  viz.,  the  most-favoured-nation  clauses.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 
Those  two  points  the  late  Government  did  not  see  tlieir  way  to  get  over. 

Mr.  LUBBOCK.  That  was  so. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Delegates  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  anything  is 
going  on  now. 

Mr.  LUBBOCK.  I  am  afraid  that  the  matter  has  entirely  dropped,  for  no  negotia* 
tions  are  going  on.  With  regard  to  that  favoured-nation  clause,  I  should  like  to  add 
that  it  is  peculiarly  hard  upon  the  West  Indies  that  their  Treaty  should  be  refused  on 
that  ground — for  this  reason,  that  the  refusal  was  specially  in  consequence  of  this 
favoured-nation  clause  in  Treaties  with  those  very  Governments  which  are  giving  these 
sugar  bounties.  Hence  the  West  Indies  found  their  sugar  shut  out  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  Germany  and  Belgium ;  and  when  they  were  offered  a  most  favourable 
Treaty  by  the  United  States,  they  were  told  that  England  had  Treaties  with  Germany 
and  Belgium  which  prevented  that  Treaty  being  allowed. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  Then  your  case  is  that,  by  reason  of  the  bounties  paid  by 
France  and  Germany  on  sugar,  your  sugar  is  practically  excluded  from  the  English 
market  ? 

Mr.  LUBBOCK.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  And  if  you  could  arrange  with  the  United  States  to  get  a 
market  for  }our  sugar  there,  you  are  again  defeated  by  the  Treaties  with  France  and 
Germany. 

Mr.  LUBBOCK.  Yes,  except  that  I  ought  not  to  say  that  our  sugars  are  excluded, 
but  that  they  cannot  be  sold  in  the  English  market  on  the  same  terms  to  the  sellers  as 
the  sugars  of  France  and  Germany  are  sold. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  there  was  a  deputation 
from  the  West  India  Islands  to  Canada  on  the  subject,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
reciprocal  trade.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  objection  introduced  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government ;  but  the  members  of  the  deputation  did  not  desire  that  this 
reciprocal  free  trade  should  go  beyond  Jamaica,  and  are  not  willing  that  it  should 
extend  to  other  West  India  Islands  ;  and  I  think  the  negotiations  broke  off  upon  that 
point.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Government  who  saw  the  gentlemen  from  the  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  LUBBOCK.  I  knew  that  there  had  been  negotiations,  but  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  negotiations  had  gone  to  that  length.  I  might  explain  that  what  possibly 
influenced  that  idea  was  this :  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Canada  is  of  course  very 
small  as  compared  with  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States.  Hence,  if 
Canada  admitted  all  the  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  duty  free  it  would  be  no  advantage 
to  them ;  but  if  she  admitted  the  sugar  of  Jamaica  duty  free  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  Jamaica.  With  regard  to  the  negotiations  with  foreign  Governments, 
there  have  been  negotiations  carried  on  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  last  serious 
negotiations  fell  through  owing  to  this  :  Several  of  the  European  Governments  expressed 
their  willingness  to  enter  into  a  Convention  with  our  Government  under  which  they 
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would  agree  to  abolish  their  bounties ;  but  they  stipulated  that  if  they  were  to^do  so,  it 
would  not  be  fair  that  some  other  country  outside  the  Convention  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  send  bounty-fed  sugar  to  English  markets  ;  and  they  said,  “  We  will  not  agree 
to  give  up  our  bounties  if  we  are  held  open  to  competition  on  the  part  ot  some  other 
foreign  country  which  will  continue  to  give  bounties.”  They  asked,  therefore,  that  the 
English  Government  should  in  Convention  provide  some  remedy  for  that  state  ot 
tilings.  The  English  Government  at  that  time  refused  to  do  so,  and  it  was  upon  that 
ground  that  the  negotiations  fell  through.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  in  the  fresh 
negotiations  which  are  about  to  take  place  the  same  question  is  certain  to  be  raised,  and 
it  is  really  the  crux  of  the  whole  sugar  question.  If  our  Government  could  see  their 
way  to  a  Convention  in  which  they  would  agree  that  those  parties  who  do  abolish  their 
bounties  should  not  be  liable  to  attack  in  some  other  country  outside,  whom  it  might 
suit  to  give  bounties  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  trade,  I  believe  that  a  Convention 
would  be  brought  about. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  seems  to  be  rather  hard  for  the  Colonial  Representatives  to 
reach  any  decision  in  this  matter  if  we  stop  where  this  paper  stops.  There  are 
three  propositions  here.  The  Colonial  Representatives  are  asked  to  agree,  first,  that 
the  maintenance  of  sugar  bounties  by  European  Governments  is  injurious  to  a  large 
Colonial  industry.  That  is  patent,  and  the  answer  is  undoubtedly  in  the  affirmative. 
Secondly,  they  are  asked  to  declare  that  justice  to  our  Colonial  industries  and  trade 
should  be  no  less  an  object  of  our  Government  than  justice  to  home  industries  and 
trade.  We  hope  so.  Thirdly,  they  are  asked  to  express  the  hope  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  will  spare  no  effort  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  a  system  so  destructive 
of  sound  and  healthy  competition.  As  Sir  James  Fergusson  remarked,  seeing  that  we 
are  undoubtedly  all  together  sufferers  by  the  system,  and  have  nothing  to  gain  by  its 
continuance,  there  is  no  question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  must  unite  in  enforcing 
these  three  propositions. 


The  PRESIDENT.  What  I  was  going  to  suggest  was  that,  if  any  of  the 
Delegates  wish  to  ask  any  questions  upon  this  point  of  Mr.  Jourdam  or  of  Mr.  Giffen, 
who  lias  been  kind  enough  to  attend  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  whose  name  is  well 
known  to  everybody,  they  should  now  do  so ;  and  then  after  that  we  should  ask  those 
gentlemen  to  retire,  and  discuss  the  matter  amongst  ourselves. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  to  discuss  in  the  Resolutions. 

Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON.  Might  1  just  say,  as  1  spoke  just  now  from  recollec¬ 
tion  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  that  I  find  I  was  perfectly  correct,  in  what  I  stated  to 
the  Conference?  But  as  a  reference  has  been  made  to  past  negotiations  which  broke 
down  on  certain  points,  1  may  say  that  the  matter  stands  in  this  way  exactly :  That  the 
three  Great  Powers  vrho  were  sounded  as  to  their  willingness  to  join  the  Convention 
have  intimated  their  willingness  to  consider  the  question  ;  but  they  naturally  make  the 
condition  that  the  understanding  shall  extend  to  all  the  countries  interested,  and 
Germany  and  Austria  ask  to  have  the  project  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  more 
fully  explained  to  them,  which  will  be  done  immediately.  It  was  only  in  September, 
soon  after  Lord  Salisbury  came  into  office,  that  the  Foreign  Office  was  first  moved  to 
approach  foreign  Powers  on  this  question ;  and  I  can  repeat  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence  that  not  only  lias  no  time  been  lost  since  in  endeavouring  to  bring  this 
Convention  about,  but  that  these  Governments  have  been  repeatedly  asked  for  replies  ; 
and  that  accordingly  every  effort  will  now  be  used  to  induce  them  to  give  their 
preliminary  adhesion,  and  then  a  Circular  will  be  sent  to  all  the  Powrers  interested  to 
induce  them,  if  possible,  to  come  into  the  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  are  in  fact  waiting  for  some  further  information  from 
the  Colonial  Department. 

Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON.  We  are  waiting  for  some  particulars  from  the 
Colonial  Department  and  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Has  any  gentleman  any  question  to  ask  of  Mr.  Lubbock,  of 
Mr.  Jourdain,  or  of  Mr.  Giffen  ?  If  not,  we  will  ask  those  gentlemen  to  retire,  and  then 
discuss  the  question  so  as  to  give  some  kind  of  answer  to  these  questions. 
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Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Might  I  ask  Mr.  Jourdain  one  question?  In  hi 
statement  in  which  he  advocated  the  holding  of  this  Convention,  with  a  desire  to 
influence  the  nations  which  now  give  such  large  bounties  to  discontinue  them,  l  think  he 
said  at  the  end,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  if  that  came  to  nought,  if  nothing  could  be 
done  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  induce  these  Great  Continental  Powers  who  pay 
such  enormous  sugar  bounties  to  cease  doing  so,  we  should  have  to  resort  to  other 
means.  Would  those  other  means  be  the  putting  on  of  import  duties,  because  I  have 
heard  something  about  a  countervailing  duty  ?  I  did  not  know  whether  that  might  be 
implied  in  the  observations  which  he  was  good  enough  to  make  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.  JOURDAIN.  I  thought  I  had  stated  that  I  did  not  believe  that  the  imposition 
of  countervailing  duties  would  become  necessary.  When  once  foreign  countries  realize 
the  fact  that  this  would  be  a  last  resource,  I  think  that  no  necessity  would  arise  for  the 
enactment  of  any  countervailing  duties.  That  is  to  say,  that  if,  when  the  Conference  met, 
the  Delegates  from  England  were  able  to  say,  “Well,  then,  as  a  last  resource,  the 
country,  although  not  wishing  it,  fears  it  may  after  all  be  forced  to  enact  countervailing 
duties,  and  all  the  bounty-paying  countries  who  will  agree  to  abolish  bounties  and  want 
protection  from  other  countries  which  continue  the  bounty  system  will  find  it  in  England,” 
I  think  that  would  be  sufficient. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Of  course,  these  countervailing  duties,  as  they  are 
called,  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  Colonies ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  Colonial  sugar 
imported  into  England  from  Queensland,  or  from  New  South  Wales,  or  from 
Mauritius  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  countervailing  duty 
is  put  on.  You  put  on  a  countervailing  duty  against  a  country  which  pays  bounties. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  we  will  not,  while  these  gentlemen  are  present,  discuss  that  question, 
because  that  is  for  ourselves. 


Mr.  TINNE.  May  I  be  allowed  to  say,  on  behalf  of  British  Guiana,  tint,  whether 
there  is  a  Conference  or  no  Conference,  I  think  that  little  good  will  be  done  unless  this 
country  takes  power  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  ?  Whether  the  duty  is  ever  put 
on  or  not,  she  must  have  the  power  to  impose  it ;  otherwise  it  is  like  going  into  battle  with 
our  hands  tied.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  hearing  Sir  James  Fergusson  say  that 
these  countries  look  at  the  whole  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  self-interest.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  convince  France  or  Germany  that  they  are 
giving  away  cheap  sugar  to  us,  and  that  they  are  increasing  the  burden  upon  their  tax¬ 
payers.  They  will  not  believe  it,  and  we  cannot  make  them  believe  it.  I  Jiave  recently 
had  some  correspondence  with  a  gentleman' who  once  filled,  under  Her  Majesty’s  late 
Government,  the  post  which  Sir  James  Fergusson  now  fills,  and  he  said,  “  Your  great 
object  must  be  to  persuade  the  French  that  they  are  giving  us  cheap  sugar,  and 
burdening  their  taxpayers.”  As  I  say,  that  is  a  perfectly  hopeless  task.  We  have  such 
enormous  interests  to  conflict  with  in  the  wealth  of  the  refiners  of  France,  and  we  are 
under  a  disadvantage  from  the  absence  of  public  opinion,  because  the  press  has  not  the 
same  power  in  these  countries  that  it  has  in  our  own. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Are  you  suffering  very  much  in  British  Guiana  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  West  India  Islands? 


Mr.  TINNE.  Still  more,  I  think,  because  in  Demerara  98  per  cent,  of  our  exports 
consist  of  sugar.  We  have  not  got  cocoa  or  coffee  except  to  a  very  trifling  extent ;  and, 
as  I  once  pointed  out  to  Lord  Derby,  the  whole  of  our  capital  is  invested  in  this 
enormously  expensive  machinery ;  and,  as  Lord  Derby  recognized,  if  you  give  the 
quietus  to  the  sugar  industry,  we  cannot  transfer  our  capital;  it  is  wiped  out  and 
extinguished.  If  the  sugar  industry  is  crushed  out  in  Demerara,  we  cannot  change  from 
ne  cultivation  to  another.  The  whole  of  our  plant  is  rendered  useless  and  our  capital  is  lost. 

Mr.  C.  WASHINGTON  EVES.  On  behalf  of  Jamaica,  I  should  like  to  make  a  short 
statement  on  this  question.  Jamaica  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  sugar,  for  it  has  other 
important  interests.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  out  of  a  total  value  of  exports  of 
1,500,000/.,  in  round  numbers,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  cane  in  sugar  in  the  year 
1885  was  307,826/.,  and  rum  234,053/.,  or  together  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  exports. 
The  sugar-cane,  therefore,  plays  a  very  important  part,  and  in  several  respects  perhaps 
the  most  important.  Its  cultivation  and  manufacture  require  large  capital,  it  provides 
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steady  work  and  regular  wages  to  the  labouring  population,  and  it  keeps  together  a 
settled  class  of  skilled  and  intelligent  persons,  native  or  European,  which  is  important 
for  the  preservation  of  healthy  social  conditions.  A  bad  fruit  season,  for  instance, 
might  reduce  a  large  number  of  people  to  distress.  But  a  sugar  estate,  to  be  kept  in 
cultivation,  must  always  go  on  and  maintain  the  necessary  expenditure  for  wages,  both 
of  cultivation  and  manufacture.  I  think  this  consideration  will  be  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Imperial  Government,  which  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  government  of 
the  Colony.  Now  the  sugar  production  of  Jamaica  has  for  many  years  remained  almost 
stationary,  showing  an  average  of  less  than  30,000  tons  during  the  last  ten  years. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  (1739)  it  produced  more  than  this ;  in  1772  it 
produced  75,000  tons,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  it  reached  a 
considerably  greater  quantity.  Now  no  Jamaica  man  would  wish  to  go  back  to  these 
old  times.  We  want  neither  slavery  in  the  island  nor  protection  at  home.  Jamaica  lias 
suffered  all  the  hardships  consequent  upon  the  commercial  policy  of  the  mother  country, 
and  we  want  that  policy  now  to  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  those  unequal  conditions 
which  are  produced  by  the  bounty  system  of  European  States.  .  Jamaica,  with  its  large 
population,  its  rich  soil,  its  abundance  ol  water,  would  inciease  its  production  again  to 
80,000  or  100,000  tons  if  it  were  felt  that  capital  could  be  securely  invested,  and  that 
the  price  of  sugar  would  be  regulated  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  natural  cost  of 
production  and  of  supply  and  demand,  without  the  risk  and  uncertainty  produced  by 
the  artificial  interference  of  bounties.  I  believe  a  large  amount  of  money  could  be 
obtained  for  that  concentration  of  work  involved  in  what  is  known  as  the  central 
factory  system— that  is,  making  the  best  sugar  at  least  cost— but  no  one  will  risk  his 
money  when  the  fruits  of  that  enterprise  may  be  suddenly  swept  away  by  large  bounties 
on  the  export  of  sugar  from  European  countries.  The  bounty  system  is  bad  in  itself, 
and  its  influence  upon  our  Colonies  is  most  injurious.  It  keeps  Jamaica  back  from  any 
agricultural  progress  in  the  production  of  an  article  especially  adapted  to  its  soil  and 
climate.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  mother  country  that  this  should  be  remedied.  We 
take  half  the  value  of  our  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  that  is,  to  the  extent  of 
761  000/  or  25s.  per  head  of  population,  and  there  is  room  for  great  expansion  of  this 
trade.  Formerly,  the  bulk  of  the  produce  came  to  England,  but  in  the  desperate  hope 
of  finding  a  better  market  dependent  more  upon  cane  sugar  than  the  bounty-fed  beet 
su°ar  of  Europe,  we  have  been  driven  to  send  our  produce  in  increasing  quantities  to 
the  United  States.  And  with  regard  to  the  general  course  of  trade,  while  we  export  to 
the  United  Kingdom  only  530,000/.  of  the  total  value  of  all  exports,  we  send  to  the 
United  States  595,000/.  of  the  total  value,  the  remaindei  going  to  Canada  and  other 
countries  In  1885  only  6,000  tons  of  sugar  came  to  Great  Britain,  while  nearly  16,000 
tons  went  to  the  United  States.  I  think  this  point  is  worthy  of  serious  attention, 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  Imperial  interests  and  of  keeping  the  mother  country 
in  close  bonds  both  of  sentiment  and  business  with  the  Colonies.  I  have  no  particular 
remedy  to  propose  for  the  evils  of  the  bounty  system.  That  is  a  matter  for  which  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  are  responsible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  action  should  be  taken, 
either  by  an  International  Conference  or  other  means  (that  has  all  been  done)  to  induce 
foreign  Powers  to  abolish  this  bounty  system.  I  join  in  pressing  this  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Government.  It  was  a  very  significant  sign  when  Jamaica  wished,  with  the  other 
West  Indian  Colonies,  to  make  an  exclusive  Treaty  with  the  United  States.  But  we  all 
want  to  continue  to  look  to  Great  Britain  as  our  true  mother  country,  and  if  she  will 
only  secure  for  us  fair  play  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  British  markets, 
there  is  no  country  in  which  the  capitalist  and  the  enterprising  man  could  have  greater 
confidence  than  Jamaica,  and  the  labour  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  drained  away 
to  miserable  work  in  the  Panama  Canal,  would  be  made  fruitful  and  piospeious  in  its 
own  home.  Might  I  make  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to  spirits  and  rum  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  No  ;  I  think  not.  This  is  a  question  of  sugar  bounties. 

Mr  .C.  WASHINGTON  EVES.  It  is  simply  with  reference  to  the  differential  duty. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  understood  Mr.  Lubbock  to  say  that  he  had  hopes 
that  the  foreign  countries  would  give  way  on  this  question  of  the  bounty  without  any 
necessity  of  imposing  any  countervailing  duty  in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  inducement  he  thinks  could  be  offered  to  them  to  abandon 
a  system  which  they  have  introduced  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  people. 

Mr.  LUBBOCK.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  answer  is  this:  The  amount  of 
bounty  given  in  the  different  European  countries  varies,  and  hence  those  countries  which 
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arc  not  in  receipt  of  the  largest  bounty  are  all  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the 
country  which  is  in  receipt  of  the  largest  bounty.  At  the  present  moment,  France  is 
giving  a  bounty  probably  equal  to  6/.  a  ton,  whilst  the  bounty  given  by  Germany 
is  barely  equal  to  21.  Hence  the  German  sugar-growers  are  finding  themselves  at 
enormous  disadvantage  compared  with  France,  and  they  would  therefore  prefer  to  see  all 
bounties  abolished,  rather  than  remain  under  a  bounty  system  under  which  they  were 
receiving  4/.  per  ton  less  than  the  French  sugar-growers.  Hence,  I  think  it  will  be 
found,  when  we  come  to  close  quarters,  that  probably  all  countries,  except  France,  will 
be  anxious  to  join  in  a  Convention  for  the  abolition  of  bounty,  assuming  always  that 
there  is  some  provision  in  that  Convention  against  any  outside  country  being  allowed  to 
send  their  sugar  duty  free  into  these  markets,  and  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
raised  on  the  part  of  the  French  industry.  1  do  not  think  that  there  will  be  difficulties 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Government,  because  the  charge  on  the  French  Government 
is  now  so  enormous  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  meet  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sugar  industry  is  so  powerful  in  their  Legislature  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
the  French  Government  to  carry  out  what  I  would  like  to  see  done. 

Mr.  TINNE.  Might  I  add  that  a  French  newspaper,  “  La  Sucrerie  Indigene,”  not 
very  long  ago  urged  very  strongly  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  modify  or  abolish 
the  bounties,  because,  it  said,  the  sugar  industry  has  no  to-morrow,  and  there  is  a  general 
feeling  of  insecurity,  even  in  France,  from  their  not  knowing  how  long  these  enormous 
bounties  may  go  on.  I  think  they  would  much  rather  have  the  industry  on  a  sound  footing 
than  be  bolstered  up  by  a  high  bounty  which  may  be  withdrawn  at  very  short  notice. 

The  PRESIDENT.  These  are  propositions  which  may  be  very  properly  addressed 
to  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that  Sir  James  Fergusson  has 
heard  them ;  but  they  are  not  really  before  the  Conference,  and  we  had  better 
not  go  into  arguments  of  that  nature.  Does  any  Delegate  wish  to  ask  any  further 
questions  ?  If  not,  gentlemen,  I  will  ask  you  to  retire,  but  you  must  remember  that 
what  passes  in  this  room  is  strictly  confidential. 

(Mr.  Lubbock  and  the  gentlemen  accompanying  him  left  the  room.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Gentlemen,  you  have  now  heard  the  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  West  Indies  as  to  the  question  of  the  bounties.  After  observations  from  any  of  the 
Delegates  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  be  prepared  through  me  to  return  answers  to 
the  three  questions  which  are  put  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Lubbock’s  paper.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  an  official  paper,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Delegates,  after  expressing  their  opinions  in 
the  presence  of  myself  and  Sir  James  Fergusson,  would  not  care  to  come  to  any 
resolutions,  or  to  frame  answers  to  these  three  questions  which  are  put  to  us 
by  Mr.  Lubbock.  I  should  hardly  think  that  the  Delegates  would  wish  to  return 
answers  to  those  questions. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  in  the  questions. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Without  returning  answers  to  those  questions,  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  from  the  Delegates  would  show  me  what  their  views  were,  and  would  also,  when 
printed,  show  the  other  members  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  what  those  views  were; 
but  I  would  not  propose  that  formal  answers  should  be  given  to  these  unofficial  questions. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  only  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  questions  are 
simple,  and,  if  they  are  to  lead  to  anything,  presuppose  something  else  which  is  not 
mentioned.  Then  l  was  asking  whether  it  was  not  best  to  turn  to  what  really  underlies 
this  question,  because  it  is  perfectly  useless,  unless  we  say  what  we  are  prepared  to  do, 
for  us  to  say  what  we  want  foreign  Governments  to  do.  We  may  ask,  but  if  they  will 
not  give  it,  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  The  knowledge  of  our  preparedness  to  take 
action  is  the  only  thing  which  can  bring  foreign  Governments  to  reason. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  Delegate  doubts  that  the 
maintenance  of  sugar  bounties  by  foreign  Governments  is  injurious  to  the  sugar 
industry. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  represent  a  sugar-producing  country,  too,  and  I 
have  something  to  say  upon  that  subject. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  Upon  that  point  will  you  address  us  now? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  entirely  concur  in  what  has  been  said  by 
Mr.  Lubbock.  The  matter  has  frequently  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Queensland,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  sugar  bounties  govern  the 
price  of  sugar  all  the  world  over,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Brisbane.  We  export 
principally  to  Victoria,  because  New  South  Wales  charges  a  larger  duty  than  Victoria. 
Victoria  is  our  principal  market,  and  the  price  of  sugar  in  Victoria  is  regulated  by  the 
price  which  they  can  get  it  at  from  Mauritius  in  competition  with  Queensland.  The 
price  in  Mauritius,  of  course,  depends  practically  upon  the  price  in  London;  so  that  this 
sugar  bounty  question  affects  all  the  sugar-producing  countries  of  the  Empire  alike  ;  and 
it  is  represented  by  the  planters,  with  whom  I  am  in  cordial  sympathy  upon  that  point, 
that  it  is  very  unfair  that  there  should  be  competition  against  them  in  the  form  of  sugar 
bounties.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  most  injurious  to  the  Colonies  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  I  for  one  maintain  that  we  ought  to  adopt  the  principle  that  Sir  James 
Fergusson  referred  to,  that  is  to  say,  to  look  after  our  own  people  first  in  preference  to 
others  {hear,  hear) ;  but  that  at  least  the  Government  is  bound  to  see  that  our  own  people 
arc  on  a  level  with  others,  and  not  subject  to  unfair  competition.  So  that,  so  far  as  our 
opinion  goes,  I  most  cordially  agree  with  the  proposal  that  by  some  means  or  other 
foreign  Governments  should  be  induced,  if  possible,  to  withdraw  the  bounties  and  let  us 
have  fair  competition.  I  should  like  to  go  even  further  than  that.  But  if  they  will  not 
withdraw  the  bounty,  then  secure  that  the  competition  shall  be  fair  by  other  means. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Such  as  a  countervailing  duty  ? 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Such  as  a  countervailing  duty. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  There  is  one  matter  as  to  which  I  should  like  to  be 
made  fully  cognizant.  May  I  ask  whether  the  countervailing  duty  is  a  differential  duty 
with  regard  to  those  nations  that  give  bounties  and  those  that  do  not  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  is  putting  a  duty  equivalent  to  the  bounty  upon  sugar 
coming  from  those  countries  which  give  the  bounty. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  other  countries  to  which 
Sir  James  Fergusson  was  referring  were  to  consent,  for  reasons  which  have  been  given, 
to  withdraw  their  bounty  system,  but  that  France  should  determine,  as  I  think  no  one 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  she  would  continue  to  determine,  to  maintain  hers,  do  you  think 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  consider  the  question  of  a  countervailing  duty 
upon  beet  sugar  from  France  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  What  Her  Majesty’s  Government  now  want  to  ascertain  is 
the  opinion  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Colonial  Governments.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  understand  from  you,  Sir,  that  we  could  not  expect  to  get  an 
official  intimation  of  what  the  policy  of  the  Government  would  be.  If  I  am  at  liberty  to 
do  so  now,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  which  I  consider 
extremely  important.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  occupied  my  attention  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  it  is  one  that  1  think  demands  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Government.  In 
dealing  with  this  question,  I  think  1  may  be  allowed  to  state  (for  I  do  not  think  the 
Delegates  are  precluded  from  speaking  on  this  free  trade  question)  that  I  am,  and  have 
always  been,  an  avowed  free  trader,  and  therefore,  in  approaching  this  question,  I 
approach  it  from  that  point  of  view. 

1  have  never  myself  been  interested  in  any  way  in  the  sugar  plantations  or  manu¬ 
factories  or  refineries,  which  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  bounty  system  on  the 
Continent ;  but  1  have  seen  so  much  of  the  sugar  trade  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Colony  where  I  live,  and  so  many  of  my  neighbours  in  the  city  of  Melbourne  who  have 
been  interested  in  these  industries,  especially  in  Queensland  and  Fiji,  have  suffered  so 
much  that  the  question  has  been  forced  upon  my  consideration,  as  it  has  been  forced  upon 
the  consideration  of  almost  every  public  man  in  those  Colonies.  I  had  at  the  first 
glance  an  instinctive  feeling  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  our  industries  being 
crushed  by  the  policy  of  the  Continental  Governments  in  paying  bounties.  But  then 
came  in  the  question,  Was  not  it  the  free  trade  principle  that  we  should  receive  from 
any  part  of  the  the  world  the  products  of  that  part  of  the  world  at  the  cheapest  possible 
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rate  at  which  we  could  get  them  ?  I  think  this  is  a  phase  of  the  question  that  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  discussed,  because  I  venture  to  say  that  the  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  been  here  to-day  will  he  largely  increased  from  the  fact  that  not 
onb  is  England  a  free  trade  country,  but  the  g'reater  part  of  her  working  men  are 
saturated  with  the  idea  of  free  trade,  which,  to  the  present  generation,  at  all  events, 
is  a  mere  phrase,  the  true  and  logical  meaning  of  which  they  have  hardly  thought  out. 
There  will,  I  think,  be  very  great  difficulty  in  overcoming  that,  inertia,  and  that  will 
prevent  this  movement  taking  shape  so  rapidly  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

My  view  of  free  trade  has  always  been  this  :  that  a  free  trade  country  will  avail 
itself  of  the  products  of  every  other  country  at  the  price  at  which  the  article  can  be 
produced  in  that  country,  subject  only  to  two  handicaps.  The  first  is  the  natural 
handicap  of  the  geographical  position,  which,  of  course,  handicaps  a  foreign  product  by 
(lie  amount  of  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges.  The  second  is  the  handicap  caused 
by  the  financial  requirements  of  the  locality  receiving  those  goods,  that  is  to  say,  that 
there  must  be  a  Tariff  to  carry  on  any  Government,  and  that  Tariff  may  affect  foreign 
goods,  although  it  is  not  put  on  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  native  industries  against 
foreign  goods.  Subject  to  those  two  handicaps,  the  free  traders  say,  “  Let  us  have  free 
intercourse,  with  the  whole  world.”  But  this  particular  handicap  is  not  one  of  these.  I 
say  that  it  is  not  a  commercial  handicap  at  all ;  it  is  a  political  handicap.  {Hear,  hear.) 
That  is  the  aspect  in  which  we  have  to  deal  with  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  great 
national  question  that  will  have  to  be  faced,  as  was  indicated  by  some  remarks  in  one  of 
the  papers  which  have  been  read  before  us.  The  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  the  sugar 
bounties ;  it  arises  also  with  reference  to  the  cod  fishery.  We  heard  the  other  day  from 
our  friends  in  Newfoundland  how  the  bounties  were  affecting  them.  I  say  this  whole 
subject,  in  a  wider  aspect  than  it  presents  itself  in  the  mere  sugar  question,  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Imperial  authorities. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  first  that  this  is  a  political  question,  and  from  a  free  trade 
point  of  view  it  is  also  a  wages  question.  For,  if  we  take  Victoria  as  an  illustration,  we 
free  traders  there  protest  against  the  wages  of  our  working  men  being  artificially 
increased  by  the  imposition  ot  protective  duties.  I  think  a  great  many  of  our  free  traders 
would  protest  just  as  strongly  against  the  wages  of  our  working  classes  being  artificially 
reduced  by  the  action  of  other  countries  for  political  motives.  And  that,  I  think, 
is  where  the  distinction  comes  in  with  reference  to  wages.  We  will  not  recognize 
protection  so  as  to  artificially  increase  the  wages  of  our  working  men,  because  then  we 
think  that  industries  would  not  be  on  a  sound  and  solid  basis,  but  we  decline  to  admit 
that  our  working  men  ought  to  have  their  wages  artificially  reduced  by  political  move¬ 
ments  in  foreign  countries. 

That,  this  is  a  political  movement  is  perfectly  evident,  and  I  do  not  say  that  under 
some  circumstances  as  a  political  movement  it  may  not  be  justifiable.  But  whether 
justifiable  or  no,  it  is  a  movement  which  any  country  and  any  Government  will  assume 
the  right  to  take  for  the  preservation  of  its  own  industries  and  the  establishment  of  new 
industries.  Therefore,  we  do  not  blame  these  foreign  Governments  for  doing  as  they 
have  done,  but  if  their  action  is  going  to  injure  us  it  is  our  duty  to  see  how  we  can  best 
defend  ourselves.  {Hear,  hear.) 

his  point  was  alluded  to  by  one  of  the  West  Indian  Representatives,  whose 
argument  was  cut  short  by  Sir  Henry  Holland  (and  very  properly,  because  of  course  it 
\\<\s  not  his  place  to  argue  out  the  question  before  the  Conference).  He  pointed  out  what 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  of  us,  that  whilst  the  establishment  or  the  introduction  of 
the  bounty  system  by  any  particular  Government  may  be  legitimate  enough  (and  I  refer 
now  to  the  objections  I  have  heard  privately)  in  a  new  country  like  some  of  our  Colonies 
in  order  to  give  a  start,  as  it  were,  to  a  new  industry,  with  a  view  to  overcoming 
the  initial  difficulty  which  pioneers  in  any  industry  must  necessarily  encounter,  yet  when 
the. bounty  system  becomes  the  established  policy  of  a  foreign  country,  I  contend  that  it 
is  time  that  we  were  looking  out  and  considering  what  action  we  should  take.  ( Hear 
hear.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  object  which  has  caused  France,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
other  countries  to  give  those  bounties  is  to  establish  and  to  encourage  their  own  industries. 
Their  object  is  not  only  to  establish  industries  which  would  supply  their  own  population, 
but  it  is  also  to  secure  the  markets  which  have  hitherto  been  British,  and  even  to  secure  a 
market  in  Britain  itself.  The  result  has  been  and  is  going  to  be  manifestly  the  destruction 
of  our  sugar  industries.  {Hear,  hear.) 

If  the  destruction  of  these  sugar  industries  arises  from  the  natural  operation  of  free 
trade  laws,  such  as  I  have  defined  them,  although  we  all  admit  the  truth  of  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith’s  contention  that  the  first  duty  of  a  Government  is  to  consider  its  own  subjects 
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annlries,  having  by  this  political  movement  secured  the  object  they  had  in  view 
illins*  our  industries  and  establishing  their  own,  would  raise  their  prices  immediately 


It  must  be  obvious  to  all  those  engaged  in  com- 


yet  the  question  would  arise,  as  it  has  always  arisen  in  England  and  been  argued  by  free 
traders  upon  that  basis,  what  is  the  best  mode  in  which  a  Government  can  consider  the 
interests  of  its  own  subjects?  Of  course,  free  traders  would  say  that  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  consumers  is  the  best  mode;  the  protectionist  would  say  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturers  is  the  best  mode. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  intention  and  result  of  these  foreign  bounties  is  to  destroy 
our  sugar  industries;  you  may  take  it  that  that  is  absolutely  certain.  Then  having 
destroyed  our  industries  we  shall  have  thrown  a  large  number  of  our  working  men 
permanently  out  of  that  occupation  to  which  they  have  been  bred,  and  for  which  they 
are  peculiarly  suited.  When  we  ha\e  destroyed  our  own  industries,  those  foreign 
count r1'^  1  v.i vin o’  hv  tin’s  -nnlitinnl  movement  secured  the  obiect  thev  had  in  view  of 

killing  wui  miuwuiio  cum  lotuuuoiuug 

that  is  the  natural  course  of  things.  .  _  .. 

merce  that  that  will  be  the  natural  result.  Therefore,  the  country  in  the  long  run  would 
gain  nothing  whatever,  whilst  we  should  lose  the  whole  of  those  industries. 

If  my  argument  applied  only  to  sugar,  it  might  be  said,  Well,  it  is  no  use  introducing 
a  new  principle  in  the  action  of  the  British  Government  for  the  sake  of  one  particular 
industry ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  the  effects  of  this  bounty  system  have  already  begun 
to  be  dealt  with  with  respect  to  other  industries,  especially  with  respect  to  the  cod 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  With  our  fellow-subjects  in  Newfoundland  I  have  the  most 
intense  sympathy,  and  I  say  that  this  question  ought  to  be  dealt  with  at  once  in  their 
interests.  But  it  is  not  only  the  sugar  industries  and  the  fisheries  that  will  be  affected, 
this  principle  will  be  applied  all  round  wherever  it  is  possible,  and  we  shall  find  that  one  by 
one  our  industries  will  disappear  without  onr  having  the  chance  of  establishing  for  those 
workmen  who  are  thrown  out  of  employment  other  industries  which  will  take  the  place 
of  those  that  are  being  destroyed, 

Therefore  1  say  that  the  proper  course  for  us  to  take,  whether  free  traders,  fair 
traders,  or  protectionists,  is  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  to  defend  our  industries 
against  this  attack.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Now  how  are  you  to  do  that?  I  say  that  these  questions  that  are  submitted  at  the 

end  of  this  document  of  Mr.  Lubbock’s  are,  as  my  honourable  friend  Mr.  Deakin  has 

said,  and  as  has  been  admitted,  hardly  worth  affirming — they  mean  nothing.  (Hear, 

hear.)  I  go  most  heartily  with  the  gentleman  who  hinted  delicately  that  there  must  be 

something  else  behind  this  proposed  Convention  which  the  Imperial  Government  has 

proposed,  and  that  other  methods  must  be  taken  to  affect,  the  material  interests  of  these 

other  countries  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  them  that  the  maintenance  of  the  bounty 
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system  will  be  no  advantage  to  them.  {Hear,  hear.) 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  better  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  than  by  the 
imposition  of  these  countervailing  duties.  My  view  of  the  matter  is  that  these  counter¬ 
vailing  duties  would  be  perfectly  effective,  and  1  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman,  to 
whom  1  may  again  refer,  who  said  that  he  did  not  believe  they  would  ever  require  to  be 
put  in  force  if  they  were  threatened.  I  think  that  foreign  nations  are  now  presuming 
upon  what  we  may  almost  call  the  traditional  free  trade  policy  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  intelligent  free  trade  policy  which  gave  England  a  very  great  start,  and  which 
1  am  quite  prepared  to  say  should  still  be  maintained.  This  traditional  free  trade 
policy  consists  of  free  trade  phrases  improperly  applied  to  circumstances  which 
did  not  exist  at  the  time  the  great  question  was  argued  out,  and  to  which  the 
arguments  which  then  sustained  the  principle  of  free  trade  would  not  apply.  I  contend 
that  we  ought  not  to  approach  these  foreign  Governments  in  the  form  of  mere  suppliants, 
asking  them  to  take  off’ their  bounties  (hear  hear).  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  features  in 
the  position  of  England  as  to  which — 1  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  it  in  a  general 
way  just  in  passing — I  should,  say  that  England,  in  dealing  with  foreign  Governments 
with  respect  to  a  great  many  matters  perhaps  more  political  than  this,  which  is  quasi 
political,  approaches  them  too  much  as  if  she  were  asking  favours  of  them,  and  was  not 
prepared  to  maintain  her  demands  by  her  own  force  and  strength.  With  respect 
to  this  matter  1  certainly  would  regret  to  see  the  British  Government  put  itself 
in  the  position  of  begging  for  the  establishment  of  this  Convention.  1  think  they  have 
done  right  in  proposing  it,  but  I  do  not  think  they  should  wait  and  dally  for  all  time  to 
come,  if  foreign  States  through  a  process  of  delay  endeavour  before  the  Convention 
could  interfere  to  secure  that  which  they  might  not  be  able  to  secure  if  the  Convention 
sat.  I  think  we  should  let  them  know  that  \vc  are  prepared  to  guard  our  interests  in 
the  way  it  has  been  suggested. 

1  daresay  these  views  may  be  somewhat  unpopular  amongst  a  number  of  my 
confreres  in  the  free  trade  camp,  but  they  will  have  to  be  faced  and  considered,  and  I 
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believe  they  will  gain  ground  and  influence  the  policy  of  (lie  country;  and  I  submit  them 
to  you,  Sir,  and  to  the  Delegates  present,  as  the  result  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
thought  on  my  part  in  connection  with  this  system.  1  have  endeavoured  to  work  the 
matter  out  as  a  free  trader,  and  I  have  asked  myself  whether,  in  adopting  this  course,  I 
should  be  violating  principles  which  I  have  regarded  as  worthy  to  hold  on  by,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  1  should  not  in  any  respect  be  violating  those  principles, 
but  on  the  contrary,  by  declining  to  back  up  a  movement  of  this  sort  on  behalf  of  the 
sugar  industries,  I  should  be  contributing  to  what  we  should  all  deplore — the  gradual 
decadence  of  British  commerce,  and  the  consequent  decay  of  the  British  Empire. 

( Hear  hear.) 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  Sir  Henry  and  gentlemen,  I  have  listened 
with  very  great  attention  to  the  remarks  we  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  Service,  which 
I  think  are  worthy  of  very  great  consideration.  I  concur  with  him  that  this  is  no 
ordinary  question.  A  very  great  and  vital  principle  seems  to  me  to  be  embodied  in  the 
question  which  we  have  before  us. 

I  do  not  propose  to  make  an  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  deep  waters  of  protection 
and  free  trade,  and  I  do  not  concur  in  regarding  the  three  propositions  with  which  the 
paper  before  ns  ends  as  altogether  so  immaterial  and  of  no  consequence  as  according 
to  some  they  might  appear  to  be.  No  doubt  it  would  be  a  very  trenchant  policy  if  wc 
were  to  call  upon  the  Imperial  Government  to  deal  boldly  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
have  been  indicated  with  regard  to  other  Powers ;  but  I  think  our  wisest  plan  would  be 
to  advise  a  steady  course  that  could  not  be  impugned,  that  could  not  be  regarded  as 
aggressive,  and  which  is  sure,  if  each  step  is  taken  upon  sound  foundations,  to  lead  us 
upon  the  right  course  in  the  end.  These  propositions,  no  doubt,  may  be  called  truisms, 
but  it  is  very  often  exceedingly  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  entering  upon  a  new' 
course.  You  begin  with  truisms;  they  are  often  spoken  of  lightly,  and  as  if  they  were 
nothing;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  often  very  desirable  to  recur  to  the  first  principles,  and 
announce  your  adhesion  to  them.  1  think  this  is,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  not  only  a  wise 
and  statesmanlike  but  a  philosophical  way  of  treating  these  questions. 

We  all  of  us  know  (and  in  that  respect  Mr.  Service’s  observations  seem  to  me  to  be 
worthy  of  the  gravest  attention  of  the  people  of  this  Empire)  that  we  are  too  much 
tempted  to  follow7  the  mere  cries  and  flags  raised  in  regard  to  any  question,  and  to 
forget  the  essential  principles  which  gave  rise  to  those  emblems  and  cries  which  have 
now  been  adopted  by  many  people  without  any  reflection  whatever  as  to  their  origin. 
Without  entering  upon  that  question,  I  ask  where  is  the  difficulty  in  our  assenting  to 
these  propositions?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  of  this  paper  is  full  of  good  sense 
that  could  not  be  impugned  in  any  way,  and  we  should  be  simply  doing  an  act  of 
courtesy,  and  1  believe  laying  a  good  foundation,  if  we  agree  to  them.  We  can  read 
between  the  lines,  and  we  do  not  think  that  these  propositions  mean  nothing;  they  mean 
a  great  deal.  It  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  express  in  so  many  w'ords  what  any  one  with 
the  least  intelligence  can  see  is  implied.  This  would  be  a  sufficiently  clear  declaration 
of  opinion  to  thoughtful  minds,  which  could  give  no  offence,  and  which  will  pave  the 
way  for  future  action. 

Now7  permit  me  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  further  and  deeper  question  which, 
I  think,  is  as  important  as  any  of  the  questions — and  there  are  many  important  ones — 
that  have  come  before  us. 

Great  Britain  is  entering,  and  has  to  enter,  upon  a  new  line  of  thought  in  many 
respects.  I  may  say,  and  I  think  it  is  not  an  improper  term  to  use,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
this  Conference  have  been  comforted  by  the  assurances  that  they  have  received  from 
Her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  and  from  you,  Sir,  particularly,  and  high  officials  who  have  come 
here  and  have  conferred  with  us  in  a  plain,  straightforw  ard,  intelligent,  and  confidential 
manner.  1  say  that  we,  as  representing  t  lie  various  Colonies  in  distant  portions  of  the 
Empire,  have  been  comforted  by  finding  that  apparently  a  new7  sentiment  towards  us  is 
pervading  the  minds  of  the  British  people,  which  has  been  conveyed  to  us  through  these 
channels  in  a  manner  that  has  given  us  the  greatest  assurance,  and  w7e  do  believe  that 
w7e  are  entering  upon  a  new  course. 

Now  if  that  be  so,  1  ask  is  this  question  the  same  question  as  it  w7as  some  forty 
years  ago?  At  that  time,  when  the  Colonies  were  scarcely  regarded  as  an  item  of  any 
serious  consideration,  was  it  the  same  question  as  it  is  to-day  ?  I  say  that  the  distant 
parts  of  the  Empire  that  are  sought  now  to  be  drawn  more  closely  together  must  be 
regarded  ;  and  in  any  attempt  at  legislation  or  any  attempt  at  making  alterations  such 
as  are  here  suggested!  if  that  closer  union  is  to  be  an  abiding  one,  we  have  got  (to  speak 
in  the  plain  terms  that  have  been  used)  to  look  to  ourselves.  1  ask  whether  the  great 
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neighbouring  nations  are  not  looking  to  themselves,  and  I  ask,  when  we  see  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  coming  and  telling  you  of  the  miserable  condition  in 
which  they  are  in  consequence  of  the  policy  which,  as  I  say,  does  not  sufficiently  regard 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  are  we  not  called  upon  to  take  some  steps  to 
guard  our  own  interests? 

1  have  made  these  observations  because  1  think  they  are  pertinent  to  the  question, 
and  I.  earnestly  recommend  the  members  of  this  Conference  to  adopt  these  propositions. 


Mr.  HOFMEYR.  May  I  ask  whether  we  are  now  discussing  simply  the  sugar 
question,  or  whether  we  are  discussing  the  question  of  trade  generally?  The  reason  I 
ask  is  because  I  understood  yesterday  that,  after  the  sugar  question  had  been  dealt  with, 
we  were  going  to  enter  into  trade  questions  generally.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  I  believe, 
intends  to  bring  up  a  question  in  which  the  Cape  Delegates  are  very  much  interested  as 
regards  an  Imperial  Customs  Tariff.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  now  anticipating  a 
discussion  which  may  take  place  upon  this  other  question,  and  I  would  suggest  would  it 
not  be  desirable  to  unite  the  two  questions? 


The  PRESIDENT.  What  I  would  rather  suggest  to  the  Delegates  is  this:  the 
sugar  bounty  question  lias  been  brought  before  us  this  morning,  and  the  discussion  has 
raised  in  a  very  concrete  form  two  questions,  first,  whether  we  can  persuade  foreign 
countries  to  give  up  the  system  of  bounties;  and,  secondly,  whether  supposing  we  cannot 
persuade  foreign  countries  to  give  up  the  system  of  bounties,  we  must  not,  looking  at 
our  own  interests,  put  on  a  countervailing  duty  which  will  be  applicable  to  all  countries 
which  persist  in  continuing  the  system  of  bounties  ?  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  we  should  for  the  present  confine  ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  single  question 
of  bounties.  It  is  stated  that  the  bounties  are  ruining  our  sugar  trade,  and  what  I 
think  would  be  very  valuable  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  have  would  be  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting  upon  the  question,  whether,  supposing  a  foreign  Government  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  her  bounties,  we  must  not  take  some  steps  to  guard  ourselves? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Most  decidedly. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Service  has  addressed  his  speech  entirely  to  that  point. 
Therefore,  putting  aside  all  questions  of  general  trade  for  the  moment,  I  am  anxious,  first 
of  all,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Delegates  desire  to  instruct  me  that  they  are  of  opinion 
that,  upon  our  failing  to  induce  foreign  countries  to  give  up  their  system  of  bounties, 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  should  consider  whether  we  must  not  put  on  countervailing 
duties. 


Mr.  HOFMEYR.  1  only  wished  to  point  out  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the 
two  questions  distinct,  and,  indeed,  I  think  one  or  two  speakers  went  across  the  line  of 
demarcation. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  this  question  of  bounty  is  a  very  definite  point. 

Sir  ALtlXANDER  CAiViPBELL.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Conference  bv  a 
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speech,  but  only  on  behalf  of  Canada  to  say  that  I  entirely  concur  with  the  views  which 
Mr.  Service  has  put  forward,  and  that  we  would  for  our  part  most  willingly  give  you 
the  authority  to  give  such  an  anwer  as  you,  Sir,  have  indicated,  upon  this  question  of 
bounties  ;  and  I  should  like  to  add  that  we  think  that  the  efforts  of  persuasion  should 
not  endure  too  long. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  Mr.  Service  speaks  on  behalf 
of  Victoria  in  this  matter. 


The  PRESIDENT.  So  1  understand. 

Sir  ROBERT  THORBURN.  1  should  like  to  say  a  very  few  words  upon  ( his 
important  matter  which  is  now  before  us,  for  I  do  not  think  any  question  of  greater 
importance  has  come  before  us  than  the  questions  which  are  embodied  in  this  paper. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

I  am  not  interested  personally  in  the  sugar  trade,  but  I  have  had  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  operation  of  the  sugar  trade,  from  its  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  the 
sugar-cane  to  its  final  exit  from  the  refineries  in  this  country.  The  largest  refineries,  so 
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far  as  I  am  aware,  are  situated  in  Scotland,  in  the  old  seaport  town  of  Greenock,  of  which 
sugar-refining  and  ship-building;  are  the  main  industries.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  ship¬ 
building  trade  of  that  ancient  town  is  very  much  depressed,  and  the  general  depression  in 
the  sugai  tiade  has  created,  I  may  say,  almost  a  state  of  ruin.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be 
regretted  that  so  large  and  flourishing  a  trade  as  the  sugar  trade  has  been  in  the  past, 
whether  we  regard  the  growers  or  the  refiners  of  it,  should  be  almost,  as  it  were,  wiped 
out,  because  it  affects  the  existence  of  such  a  great  number  of  people ;  for  we  must 
consider  not  merely  those  who  actually  handle  the  produce,  but  there  is  "a  large  amount  of 
capital  which  has  been  invested  in  it. 

J  perfectly  agree  with  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Service  has  addressed  to  the 
Conference.  1  hold,  I  may  say,  the  same  sentiments  which  he  does  in  regard  to  free 


actual  application  now-a-days  of  free  Irade  theories,  has  been  very  widely  different 
from  the  action  which  we  should  like  to  see ;  for  it  appears  to  me  in  reference  to  this 
sugar  trade  for  instance,  and  many  other  trades,  that  we  are  now  suffering  from 
protection  in  its  worst  shape  and  form  ;  not  protection  instituted  by  ourselves  for  fiscal 
or  revenue  purposes,  but  protection  forced  upon  us  by  foreign  nations.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  it  should  be  seriously  considered  how  far  this  present  state  of  affairs 
can  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  I  think,  as  we  all  see  the  evil,  it  only  remains  for  ns  to 
consider  how  we  can  succeed  in  applying  the  cure.  If  it  is  manifest  that  foreign 
countries  will  not  agree  to  drop  their  bounties  and  enter  into  the  field  of  fair  competition 
with  us,  we  must  find  some  means  to  make  them  amenable  1o  reason  ;  and  l  should  say 
that  the  obvious  course  under  such  circumstances  is  to  impose  a  duty  upon  their  imports 
into  this  country  which  should  be  equivalent  to  what  they  charge  upon  the  exports 
which  we  send  to  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  choose  to  remove  their  duties  and 
meet  us  in  the  fair  field  of  competition,  I  think  the  depression  will  very  soon  cease. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Service  for  the  kindly  reference  which  he  has  made 
to  the  ancient  Colony  of  Newfoundland.  As  he  knows,  we  are  suffering  from  the  same 
evils  that  the  sugar  refiners  and  producers  are  at  this  instant  suffering  from,  and  unless 
some  action  is  taken  by  us  to  remedy  the  present  state  of  things,  we  shall  soon  cease  to 
have  an  existence  as  a  Colony  in  the  line  in  which  we  are  at  present  embarked.  I  must 
confess  to  a  certain  degree  of  soreness  in  regard  to  the  cod  fishery  question,  because  I 
believe  that  a  perfectly  legitimate  proceeding  was  taken  when  the  first  Bill  was  enacted 
in  the  Colony  to  endeavour  to  remedy,  within  the  lines  of  our  own  Constitution,  the  evil 
of  which  I  have  complained. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  very  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  am  afraid  (hat  we 
cannot  discuss  the  Bait  Bill  now.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  views  upon  the 
subject  privately;  I  believe  1  have  already  discussed  it  with  you  and  Sir  Ambrose  Shea, 
but  I  think  we  must  not  discuss  the  matter  now. 


SIR  ROBERT  TFIORBURN.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  trespass  unduly  upon  the 
time  of  the  Conference. 


The  PRESIDENT.  So  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  cod  fishery  it  is  very  important. 

SIR  ROBERT  THORBURN.  I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  we  have  our¬ 
selves  suffered  from  the  very  evil  which  is  complained  of  in  this  paper,  and  as  we  have 
practical  experience  in  that  line,  we  can  all  the  more  readily  judge  how  very  glad  those 
w’ho  are  suffering  from  the  same  evil,  although  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  would  be 
to  be  relieved  from  the  presence  of  untoward  circumstances.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
personally,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  giving  a  decided  affirmative  to  the  three 
questions  put  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  I  think  we  all  see  the  evil,  and  the  only  question 
is  how  and  where  to  apply  the  cure. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  As  I  believe  l  am  one  of  the  only  two  Representatives  at  this 
table  of  British  Colonies  directly  interested  in  the  sugar  industry,  I  venture  to  make  a 
remark.  It  is  a  question  really  of  life  or  death  to  those  sections  of  (he  Empire  that  are 
connected  with  the  sugar  industry.  A  question  which  is  one  of  vitality  (o  certain 
sections  of  the  Empire  must  be  one  of  supreme  moment  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
{Hear,  hear .).  The  Colony  which  I  represent  has  been  a  sugar-producing  Colonv  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  that  Colony  the  sugar  industry  was  established  bv  British 
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industry,  and  has  been  sustained  by  British  capital ;  and  I  am  in  a  position  say  that  at 
this  moment  that  industry  is  menaced  by  absolute  ruin,  unless  some  extraordinary  change 
takes  place  in  the  home  market,  or  unless  there  is  some  great  fiscal  change  as  regards 
the  action  of  Continental  nations.  If  each  sugar-producing  Colony  could  command 
within  its  own  borders  a  field  of  consumption  corresponding  to  its  producing  power, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  it  could  at  once  apply  its  own 
remedy  by  the  imposition  of  protective  duties.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  all 
sugar  Colonies  produce  far  more  than  they  can  themselves  consume,  and  they  have,  as 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  very  truly  said,  to  look  to  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the 
sustenance  of  their  industry. 

This  enterprise  is  one  the  real  character  of  which  is  not,  perhaps,  fully  understood 
by  the  public  at  large.  It  is  generally  imagined  that  it  is  an  enterprise  which  employs 
very  little  European  labour,  and  a  very  great  deal  of  coloured  labour;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  sugar  industry  does,  in  every  Colony  where  it  exists,  employ  a  very  large  and 
increasing  amount  of  European  labour.  Owing  to  improved  modes  of  manufacture  and 
cultivation,  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  Colonies  is  passing  into  new  conditions. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  not  only  an  agricultural,  but  also  a  manufacturing  industry. 
Consequently  it  has  demanded  an  amount  of  capital  which  has  left  it  practically  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  small  number  of  people.  Bnt  owing  to  the  improvement  in  manufacture 
those  two  elements  are  being  separated.  The  establishment  of  large  sugar-producing 
undertakings  is  throwing  the  manufacture  into  the  hands  of  large  Companies,  whilst  the 
cultivation  of  the  cane,  that  is  to  say,  the  agricultural  part,  is  going  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  small  people.  Therefore  I  submit,  as  regards  sugar  cultivation  in  the 
Colonies,  that  it  will  in  the  future  offer  to  immigrants  of  small  means  from  this  country 
much  more  numerous  openings  than  have  existed  hitherto.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 

I  think  this  is  a  view  of  the  question  which  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
bounty  question  does  not  so  much  affect  the  colonist  as  regards  the  money  considerations 
as  it  affects  the  capitalist  in  this  country.  I  am  informed  by  sugar-growers  generally 
that  the  loss  of  profit  upon  this  industry  very  much  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  these 
bounties.  In  other  words,  if  it  were  not  for  these  bounties,  the  capitalists  whose  money 
is  invested  in  these  enterprises  woidd  command  what  they  do  not  command  now — a 
return  upon  their  investments.  It  is  not  the  people  in  the  Colonies  that  suffer  so  much 
— they  are  employed  in  various  capacities  as  managers,  overseers,  accountants, 
mechanics,  carriers,  and  so  forth — but  it  is  the  shareholder  in  this  country,  whose  money 
is  invested  in  these  Colonies,  who  fails  to  get,  under  the  existing  system,  any  return  upon 
his  investments. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  if  something  is  not  done,  this  industry,  as  I  say,  will, 

I  believe,  perish  in  the  Colonies,  unless  they,  by  combining  together,  guard  themselves 
against  the  dangers  that  now  menace  them.  But  what  I  want  also  to  point  out,  in 
conclusion,  is  this :  that  it  is  a  question  which  affects  the  home  consumer,  because  if,  by 
the  operation  of  these  bounties,  the  sugar-producing  industry  in  the  British  Colonies  is 
extinguished,  you  will  create  a  monopoly  of  sugar  production  on  the  part  of  foreign 
Powers  which  must  inevitably  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  price  of  that  article  to  the 
British  consumer.  Therefore,  instead  of  the  operation  of  the  present  system  bringing 
about  the  idea  of  a  free  breakfast-table,  I  maintain  that  the  present  system,  if  some 
change  does  not  take  place,  will  impose  upon  the  British  taxpayer  an  additional 
burden. 

Therefore,  as  regards  the  Colonies,  as  regards  those  who  are  concerned  in  sugar 
planting,  and  as  regards  the  British  taxpayer,  I  maintain  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  should  consider  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  Service,  and  supported  by  Sir  William. 
Fitzherbert,  of  a  countervailing  duty  for  the  protection  of  our  own  people.  I  repeat 
that  this  is  a  question  of  the  most,  vital  importance  to  the  sugar-producing  industry  of 
the  Empire,  and  unless  it  is  dealt  with  in  an  effective  manner,  that  industry  must 
utterly  perish. 

Sir  JAMES  GARRICK.  Before  this  discussion  closes  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
entirely  concur  in  what  has  been  placed  before  ns  by  the  Representatives  of  our  West 
Indian  Colonies,  and  also  by  other  gentlemen  at  this  Conference. 

Queensland  has  been  for  some  time  a  sugar-producing  country,  and  the  industry 
there  has  rapidly  extended.  1  find  that  the  number  of  tons  that  we  raised  during  1885 
was  nearly  56,000.  I  need  not  point  out  that  for  the  raising  of  a  quantity  of  sugar  of 
that  kind  several  millions  of  capital  have  been  invested  in  our  Colony,  and  that  there 
are  there  now  a  large  coloured  population  and  also  a  great  many  whites  engaged  in  sugar 
cultivation.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  It  is  not  only  an  agricultural  interest, 
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but  it  is  a  large  industrial  interest,  employing  very  many  European  in  addition  to 
coloured  labourers.  I  quite  concur  in  what  Mr.  Robinson  lias  said,  that  for  the  present 
a  large  part  of  the  loss  falls  upon  the  capitalist.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  reason  of 
the  gi  anting  of  these  subsidies  to  the  beet  sugar  our  sugar  cannot  now  be  sold  in  these 
markets  at  remunerative  prices.  The  effect  no  doubt  may  be  at  present  that  the  share¬ 
holders  m  large  concerns  are  not  gaining  dividends  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  that  will  very 
soon  close.  No  capitalist  will  for  a  long  time  keep  his  capital  engaged  in  any  industry 
that  does  not  return  to  him  the  ordinary  average  rate  of  interest  We  shall  have  that 
capital  lost  or  withdrawn,  so  far  as  it  possibly  can  be  withdrawn.  Jf  it  is  attempted  to 
be  withdrawn,  it  must  be  withdrawn  at  very  large  loss,  but  go  it  will,  unless  returns  are 
made,  and  the  result  will  be  not  only  the  loss  of  that  capital,  but  also  that  the  labourers 
who  have  been  employed  both  in  raising  the  sugar  and  in  the  industrial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  part  of  the  sugar  industry  would  cease  to  have  any  employment. 

I  do  not  myself  think  that  the  question  of  free  trade  and  protection  is  really  con- 
cel  ned  in  this  matter.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  case  may  be  decided  upon  principles 
apart  altogether  from  the  questions  of  free  trade  and  protection.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Our  British  markets  have  been  seized  upon— markets  that  the  colonists  are  entitled 
to  look  to  have  been  seized  upon  by  the  European  manufacturers ;  and  I  think  that  this 
country  should  not  stand  idle,  and  permit  the  destruction  of  capital  and  the  throwing  of 
people  out  of  employment  without  using  every  effort  that  is  possible  to  place  our  colonists 
in  a  fair  position  to  compete  in  these  markets. 

I  do  not  quite  concur  in  what  Mr.  Deakin  has  said  about  this  Memorandum.  I 
think  this  Memorandum  contains  almost  all  that  is  required.  The  concluding  sentence 
of  that  Memorandum  expresses  a  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  spare  no 
effort  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  a  system  so  destructive  of  sound  and  healthy 
competition.  I  do  not  think  that  that  at  all  excludes  the  very  last  thing  that  will  have 
to  be  resorted  to,  viz.,  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty.  It  diplomatically  leaves 
the  ground  very  open  indeed,  but  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  any  way  exclude  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  from  using  a  countervailing  duty  as  a  weapon  if  it  is  fairly 
required  to  get  justice  for  ourselves.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  such  a  consensus  of 
opinion  around  this  table  with  respect  to  this  question,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  feel  some 
assurance  that  the  weight  of  this  unanimous  opinion  will  have  its  effect  with  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  ^ 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  only  wish  to  say  that  I  entirely  agree  with  every  word 
that  Mr.  Service  has  said,  and  1  am  delighted  to  find  that  the  religion  which  is  called 
free  trade  is  now  becoming  of  so  liberal  a  character  as  to  enable  those  who  would  not,  I 
think,  agree  with  all  its  views,  nevertheless,  to  rank  themselves  amongst  its  followers. 

It  appears  to  me  quite  impossible  to  discuss  what  underlies  the  propositions 
contained  in  this  Confidential  Memorandum  without  discussing  the  general  necessity  for 
some  combination  on  the  part  of  the  Empire  against  foreign  combinations.  (Hear,  hear.) 
You,  Sir,  rather  deprecate  (he  discussion  of  that  subject  generally  now,  and  prefer  the 
discussion  being  limited  to  this  particular  question  ;  and  Mr.  Service  has  certainly  said 
all  that  I  should  wish  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  In  asking  the  questions  that  I  have  put  I  hope  I 
have .  not  precluded  .  myself  from  saving  a  few  words  on  the  paper  itself.  Those 
questions  were  put  with  a  view  of  understanding  perfectly  that  which  is  not  expressed 
in  the  paper,  but  which  evidently,  in  some  degree,  lies  behind  it.  I  quite  concur  that 
we  may,  with  perfect  safety,  adopt  the  three  proposals  that  have  been  put  before  us. 
They  have  been  said  to  be  to  some  extent  truisms.  So  they  are  ;  but  they  are  truisms 
that  I  think  we  should  be  wrong  in  rejecting  ;  and  I  am  very  much  of  the  same  opinion 
as  the  Delegate  from  Queensland,  Sir  James  Garrick,  that  I  should  not  be  inclined  to 
go  further  at  present  than  to  give  assent  to  the  three  propositions,  because  we  do  not 
know  exactly  how  these  negotiations  may  terminate  or  what  may  be  the  upshot  of  them  ; 
and  I  think  that  it  is  not  well  to  express  an  opinion  with  regard  to  what  may  be  called 
the  paulo  post  future  until  we  see  what  may  be  done  by  the  British  Government.  I 
quite  admit  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  free  trade  or  protection.  It  is  an  act  oe 
aggression  by  foreign  countries  or  commercial  war  outside  free  trade  or  legitimatf 
protection  ;  and  therefore  I  think  that  we  shall  have,  in  course  of  time,  to  treat  it  in  that 
aspect. 

The  history  of  the  sugar  industry  in  New  South  Wales  is  a  long  history,  although 
its  production  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  large  production  of  Queensland.  New  South 
Wales  first  commenced  planting  sugar  nearly  half-a-centurv  ago,  and  made  very  slow 
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progress  indeed  for  some  time  ;  but  lately,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Colony,  m  what 
I  would  venture  to  call  exceptionally  good  sugar  districts  (without  any  invidious 
comparison  with  those  parts  of  Queensland  which  are  probably  the  best  sugar  districts  in 
the  world),  that  sugar  industry  has  succeeded,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances.  A 
duty  was  first  imposed  in  the  Colony  of  from  4Z.  to  51.  per  ton  for  revenue  purposes. 
That,  of  course,  now  that  we  produce  sugar,  is  indirectly  a  protective  duty ;  but  1  think 
that  the  strongest  free  trader  in  the  Colony  would  scarcely  attempt  to  remove  that  duty, 
although  it  operates,  being  first  a  revenue  duty,  as  a  protection  to  the  industry  that  has 
orown  up  under  it.  That  is  the  position  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales.  It 
imposes  a  duty  of  4Z.  or  5/.  per  ton— 5/.,  I  think,  is  the  exact  amount— on  imported 
sugar,  and  it  does  not  produce  more  than  about  half  enough  for  its  own  consumption. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  large  and  growing  industry  with  us.  . 

I  venture  to  point  out  that,  both  in  the  case  of  Queensland  sugar  and  also  in 
that  of  New  South  Wales,  this  bounty  system  seemed  to  be  the  last  straw  that 
broke  the  back  of  the  industry.  The  prices  of  nearly  every  raw  material  in  the 
world,  as  we  know— metal,  and  grain,  and  wool— have  been  falling,  and  of  late  the 
large  production  of  sugar  was  causing  a  fall  in  the  prices  which  could  be  ascribed  to 
general  natural  causes— to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But  this  system  came  in  and 
broke  the  back  of  the  industry  altogether,  and  has  nearly  ruined  men  who  have  invested 
their  all  in  it  Therefore  I  think  that  we  ought  to  protest  in  the  strongest  manner,  and 
that  the  English  Government  should  take  up  the  position  of  doing  its  very  best  to 
endeavour  to  get  the  Continental  Governments  either  to  make  some  agreement  on  the 
question,  or  if  not,  to  follow  out  whatever  line  may  be  best  for  the  protection  of  the  trade 

of  the  Colonies  under  their  own  flag. 

I  therefore  quite  agree  with  my  colleagues  to  these  three  propositions 

1.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  sugar  bounties  by  European  Governments  is 

injurious  to  a  large  Colonial  industry.  #  P 

2.  That  justice  to  our  Colonial  industries  and  trade  should  be  no  less  an  object  ot 

our  Government  than  justice  to  home  industries  and. trade. 

3  Tim  hope  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  spare  no  effort  to  bring  about  the 

abolition  of  a  system  so  destructive  of  sound  and  healthy  competition. . 

Beyond  the  third  proposition,  I  do  not  feel  myself  justified,  speaking  for  the  Colony 
that  I  represent,  in  making  any  suggestion  at  present. 

Sir  ROBERT  THORBURN.  Would  you  rather  have  a  Resolution  in  the 
Conference  to  indorse  these  propositions,  or  a  mere  record  of  the  opinions  expressed  ? 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  understand  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
the  Representatives  as  to  these  three  questions  as  they  are  put  on  the  paper.  (Hear, 
hear  )  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  very  much  difference  of  opinion  as.  to  a  question  that 
lies  beyond  them,  and  that  is  that  the  Delegates  are  of  opinion  that  m  the  last  resort  it 
might  be  necessary  to  put  on  a  countervailing  duty.  (Cheers.) 


Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  That  will  require  a  further  discussion. 


The  PRESIDENT.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  favour  on  the  part  of  the 
Delegates  towards  that  view  as  a  last  resort ;  but  still  I  should  not  propose  that  it 
should  be  put  formally  as  a  Resolution.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  have  an 
opportunity,  of  course,  of  reading  everything  that  has  been  said,  and  they  will  be  able 
to  form  their  conclusions  from  the  speeches  which  have  been  delivered. 

Mr  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  I  should  understand  from  what  has  been  said  here,  at 
the  table  that  those  Delegates  who  have  expressed  their  views  as  regards  legislation 
upon  the  subject  will  endeavour  to  carry  out  in  their  several  Colonies  the  views  that 

they  have  expressed  here. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  for  the  Colonial  Governments  to  consider. 


q:v  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question.  How  would  a 
countervailing  duty  apply  to  the  question  of  the  bounties  on  the  cod-fish? 


Sir  ROBERT  THORBURN. 
Imperial  Treasury  equivalent  to  w 
them. 


If  you  will  give  us  a  countervailing  duty  from  the 
hat  the  French  pay,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  meet 
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Sir  JAMES  FERGUSSON.  I  was  called  upon  very  unexpectedly  to  make  a 
statement,  and  in  any  statement  made  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Office  I  should  like  to  be 
very  accurate.  So  far  as  I  went  I  was  perfectly  accurate,  but  there  was  a  great  hiatus 
between  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  I860  and  the  year  1886  which  was  not  filled 
up.  It  is  important,  after  what  has  been  said,  that  I  should  tell  the  Conference  the 
reason  why  nothing  was  done  in  those  years.  It  is  no  secret,  because  it  was  published 
in  a  Blue  Book  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1884.  The  representatives  of  the 
sugar  industry,  especially  in  the  West  Indies,  lost  no  time  in  approaching  the  Board  of 
Trade  after  the  Report  of  this  Committee  in  1880,  to  ask  that  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  take  steps  to  relieve  them  of  the  great  disadvantage  under  which  they  lay 
in  consequence  of  the  bounties  in  sugar-producing  countries.  That  correspondence 
extended  over  three  or  four  years,  and  it  was  closed  by  a  letter  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  12th  August,  1884,  in  which  the  Board  of  Trade,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  declares  its  inability  to  do  anything  whatever,  because  the 
imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  in  the  last  resort  was  pul  forward  as  a  necessary 
element  in  any  effective  diplomacy.  {Hear,  hear .) 

I  am  only  mentioning  this  to  show  the  great  difficulty  which  you  have  to  meet,  and 
that  certainly  you  could  only  meet  those  foreign  countries  who  think  that  they  are 
benefiting  their  people  by  giving  them  an  enormous  sum  in  bounties  by  showing  them 
that  in  certain  events  that  expenditure  will  be  utterly  unproductive,  and  will  operate 
against  their  interests. 


3  F  2 
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Saturday,  April  30th,  1887. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  T.  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  Secretary  oj  State  for  the 

Colonies.  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope,  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Admiral  Sir  Arthur  W.  A.  Hood,  K.C.B.,  Naval  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Major-General  H.  J.  Alderson,  R.A.,  Director  of  jftf^y  and  Stores. 

General  The  Hon.  Sir  Eeicester  Smyth,  Iy.C.B.  ,  K.G.M.G. 

The  Hon.  R.  H.  Meade,  C.B.,  j  ^ss^tant  Under-Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  John  Bramston,  C.B.,  j  .  n  . 

Captain  G.  S.  Clarke,  R.E.,  Secretary  to  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee. 


Representatives  : — 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — 

Sir  Thomas  Upington,  K.C.M.G.,  Attorney-General. 
Mr.  Jan  Hendrick  Hofmeyr. 

Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent- General. 


Natal :  — 

Mr.  John  Robinson. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  have  only  a  very  few  words  to  say  in  introducing  this  very 
important  question  to  you,  for  I  really  think  that  the  defence  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  is  as 
important  as  that  of  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Empire.  You  have  the  papers  which 
have  been  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Conference.  I  should  perhaps  first  call  your 
attention  to  the  confidential  paper  which  Sir  Thomas  Upington  has  been  good  enoug  i  to 
prepare’",  and  upon  which  he  will  add  anything  that  you  may  desire.  This  second  paper 
is  the  paper  which  states  the  views  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  with  the  permission 
of  the  Delegates  I  will  read  that  paper  : — “  The  Royal  Commission  and  the  Colonial  Defence 
Committee  have  reported  that  the  defence  of  both  Table  Bay  and  Simons  Bay  is  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  Cape  Peninsula  against  attack  and  to  provide  a  safe  base  lor  Her 
Maiesty’s  ships  as  well  as  a  protected  harbour  for  the  mercantile  marine,  and  further 
to  guard  the  docks  and  general  resources,  valuable  alike  to  the  Imperial  Navy  ana  to 
merchant  vessels.  In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  exposed  private  property  at  lable  bay, 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  defence  of  the  Peninsula  would  increase  the  prosperity  oi  Cape 
Town  as  a  commercial  port,  and  constitute  at  the  same  time  a  war  insurance  on  the 
mercantile  wealth  of  the  Colony,  the  Royal  Commission  considered  that  a  portion  of  the 
cost  should  be  borne  by  Colonial  Funds. 

C£  Accordingly,  it  was  originally  proposed  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  defences  of  Simon  s 
Bay  should  be  an  Imperial  charge,  and  that  the  Cape  Colony  should  be  invited  to  take 

measures  for  the  defence  of  Table  Bay.  .  .  ,  ,, 

il  It  has  been  represented,  however,  that  the  burden  involved  is  greater  than  the 

financial  resources  of  the  Colony  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  bear,  and  the  matter 
has  therefore  been  reconsidered  with  a  view  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  . 

“  Her  Majesty’s  Government  now  propose  that  the  cost  of  the  works  and  sites  at 
Table  Bay  only  should  be  borne  by  the  Colony,  the  armament  being  provided  at  Imperial 

“  This  course  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Colonies  of  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
and  Mauritius,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Ceylon,  where  Trincomalee  is  being  defended  at 
Imperial  charge,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  works  and  sites  at  Colombo  is  being  borne 

by  the  Colony. 

“  In  the  case  of  Table  Bay,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  works  is,  roughly  speaking, 
70,00(R.,  but  it  is  not  possible  here  to  make  calculations  which  would  be  absolutely 

*  Not  published. 
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correct,  and  it  is  considered  that  by  employing  convict  labour,  and  by  the  Colonial 
Government  taking  steps  to  obtain  the  sites  required,  the  actual  cost  to  the  Colony  might 
be  materially  reduced. 

“  The  Imperial  Government,  on  its  part,  undertakes  to  provide  an  armament  at  a 
cost  of  75,000/. 

“A  plan  showing  the  proposed  scheme  of  defence  has  been  prepared  in  the  Department 
of  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  which  will  serve  to  explain  what  is 
contemplated,  and  any  information  desired  will  be  afforded. 

“As  regards  the  extension  of  the  railway  from  Kalk  Bay  to  Simon’s  Town,  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  recognise  its  military  value  in  regard  to  the  general  defence  of 
the  Peninsula.  They  do  not  undertake  to  accept  the  conditions  offered  in  the  letter  of 
the  Agent-General  of  the  1st  May,  1885,  viz. : — 

“That  50,000/.  should  be  ‘advanced  by  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  on  bonds  chargeable 
to  the  public  revenue  of  the  Colony  ....  maturing  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  the  advance,  but  bearing  3  per  cent,  for  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  maturity  only.’ 

“Her  Majesty’s  Government  are,  however,  prepared  thoroughly  to  discuss  this 
question  with  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  Cape  Colony,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  mutually 
satisfactory  understanding,  if  the  principal  arrangement  above-mentioned  as  to  the 
defence  of  Table  Bay  is  agreed  to.”  How  perhaps  Sir  Thomas  Upington  will  kindly 
address  us. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  I  have  set  forth  at  some  length  in 
the  confidential  paper  which  has  been  circulated  the  circumstances  of  the  Cape  Colony 
with  regard  to  its  internal  defence.  I  have  done  so,  as  will  be  seen,  in  my  position  as 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  not  in  my  position  as  one  of  the  Delegates  at  this  Conference, 
and  for  this  reason  :  that  I  thought  it  desirable  in  the  position  which  I  occupy  that 
anything  which  was  stated  by  me  should  rest  upon  my  own  responsibility,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry  whom  I  represent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  this  paper  that  the  liabilities  which  have  been  and 
are  imposed  upon  the  Cape  Colony  with  regard  to  its  internal  defence  are  of  the  most 
serious  character.  In  fact  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  not  many,  if  there  is  any 
Colony  of  the  Crown  which  has  expended  more  upon  its  internal  defence  in  proportion 
to  its  resources  than  the  Cape  Colony.  We  have,  since  the  introduction  of  responsible 
government,  carried  on  at  our  own  cost  no  less  than  three  native  wars,  forced  upon  us 
by  circumstances  over  which  we  had  not  the  slightest  control.  And  we  have  carried  on 
these  military  operations  at  the  large  expense,  to  a  Colony  like  ours,  of  about  five 
millions  of  money  wholly  paid  out  of  our  own  resources.  We  do  not  claim  for  our 
protection  internally  a  single  soldier  from  the  war  authorities.  There  no  doubt  are 
a  few  hundred  men  maintained  at  Cape  Town  for  the  defence  of  Her  Majesty’s  stores, 
and  to  form  a  quasi  garrison,  as  I  will  call  it,  in  Cape  Town ;  but  from  those  troops  the 
Colony  itself  obtains  no  particle  of  advantage.  We  conduct  our  own  internal  defence 
upon  our  own  responsibility,  and  out  of  our  own  resources ;  and  whereas  the  revenue 
of  the  Cape  Colony  only  amounts  to  about  in  round  numbers  3,000,000/.  per  annum 
(I  doubt  if  for  this  year  it  will  be  as  much  as  3,000,000/.),  we  pay  for  our  internal 
defence,  for  our  efficient  forces,  as  will  be  found  in  paragraph  5,  no  less  a  sum  than 
240,000/.,  or  say  in  round  numbers  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money. 

I  think,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  agree  with  me  that 
in  the  case  of  an  outlying  dependency  the  payment  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  for 
the  actual  maintenance  of  their  efficient  forces,  out  of  a  total  revenue  of  about  three 
millions,  is  a  very  considerable  expenditure.  But  this  is  not  all ;  because  the  sum  of  five 
millions  of  money  which  we  have  expended  in  military  operations  within  our  boundary 
has  to  be  provided  for ;  and  I  take  the  interest  at  4  per  cent,  upon  this  money  to  amount 
to  200,000/.  a  year,  thus  raising  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Cape  Colony  upon  defence 
to  so  enormous  a  sum  as  450,000/.  a  year,  or  between  one-sixtli  and  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  of  our  resources. 

Now  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  that  is  a  very  great  if  not  an  excessive  burden 
to  cast  upon  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  in  the  Cape  Colony,  comprising  as  they  do  such  a 
small  proportion  of  white  men  in  comparison  to  such  an  immense  number  of  the  native 
races  as  exist  in  that  country.  We  have  also  upon  our  frontier  hordes  of  natives  at  whose 
mercy,  in  the  event  of  a  native  war,  we  should  again  be ;  and  for  this  reason  I  think  I 
may  safely  claim  from  Her  Majesty’s  Government  special  consideration  when  we  come  to 
decide  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  regard  to  our  external  defence. 

With  regard  to  external  defence,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
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bitter  complaint  with  us  that  we  have  been  left  practically  unprotected.  When,  on  a 
recent  occasion,  there  was  a  war  scare,  and  we  were  expecting  every  moment  to  hear 
news  that  war  had  been  declared,  we  looked  to  what  was  the  defence  to  be  given  to  us. 
The  General  commanding  the  military  forces  in  South  Africa,  and  the  Admiral 
commanding  the  naval  station  at  Simon’s  Town,  put  themselves  into  communication  with 
the  Ministry,  of  which  I  was  then  the  head,  and  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  breach  of 
confidence  as  to  what  took  place  at  any  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  or  otherwise, 
when  I  say  that  those  distinguished  officers,  military  and  naval,  were  driven  back 
upon  the  Colonial  Government  to  assist  them  to  put  Table  Bay  into  some,  I  will  not  say 
adequate,  but  into  some  measure  of  defence. 

Now,  Sir,  certainly  that  is  not  a  condition  of  things  which  is  justifiable  either  from 
an  Imperial  or  from  a  Colonial  point  of  view.  Is  Table  Bay  an  important  Imperial 
position  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is  not  an  important  Imperial  possession,  then  why  should  not 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  withdraw  their  forces  from  it  altogether,  and  confine 
themselves  to  the  naval  position  at  Simon’s  Bay  ?  But  it  must  be  admitted  by  every  one 
of  us  that  withdrawal  from  Table  Bay  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  mere  retention 
of  Simon’s  Bay,  will  place  the  Peninsula  in  such  a  position  as  to  expose  the  Empire  in 
time  of  war  to  the  greatest  danger.  Is  it  possible  for  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships,  for 
instance,  in  case  of  accident  to  refit  in  Simon’s  Bay  P  What  is  Simon’s  Bay  but  an  open 
roadstead  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  refitting  establishment  at  Simon’s  Bay? 
Is  there  anything  that  will  make  it  a  complete  harbour  of  refuge  for  a  squadron  of  Her 
Majesty’s  ships  in  time  of  war?  I  do  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  say  that  the  naval 
authorities  were  not  right  in  retaining  Simon’s  Bay  as  a  portion  of  the  Naval 
Establishment  at  the  Cape  ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  being  simply  childish  to  say  that  the 
mere  retention  and  fortification  of  Simon’s  Bay  in  its  present  condition  is  sufficient  for  the 
necessities  of  Her  Majesty’s  Naval  Forces.  Where  is  there  a  refitting  station,  may  I  ask 
any  naval  authority,  between  Lisbon  and  distant  places  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  ? 
Unless  you  have  a  refitting  station  at  the  Cape,  unless  you  have  a  station  where  your 
ships  can  have  refuge  in  periods  of  bad  weather,  where  your  ships  can  have  protection 
when  they  are  in  this  harbour  of  refuge,  where  they  have  docks  to  enter  for  the  purposes 
of  refitting  or  supply,  I  must  say  that  in  my  humble  opinion  it  will  be  a  very  poor 
look-out  for  Her  Majesty’s  navy  in  time  of  war,  and  the  mere  possession  of  an  open 
roadstead  like  Simon’s  Bay  will  not  be  to  you  of  very  great  advantage. 

Now  what  are  the  facilities  that  can  be  offered  in  Table  Bay  to  Her  Majesty’s  vessels? 
In  the  old  days  no  harbour  probably  in  the  world  had  a  worse  name  than  Table  Bay. 
When  the  north-west  winds  blew,  as  gentlemen  connected  with  the  navy  here  are  well 
aware,  it  was  a  most  dangerous  open  roadstead.  On  one  occasion  as  many  as  sixteen  or 
eighteen  ships  were  driven  ashore  by  the  mere  force  of  the  north-west  wind.  But  what  is 
the  condition  of  things  now  ?  A  breakwater,  which  is  fast  approaching  completion,  is 
being  constructed  at  an  enormous  cost.  I  believe  I  have  understated  it  in  this  paper  when 
I  say  that  the  cost  of  those  works  has  been  about  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
money.  If  you  take  into  account  the  expenditure  upon  convict  labour  I  believe  the 
expenditure  would  go  up  much  more  closely  probably  to  two  millions  than  to  a  million 
or  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The  proposal  is  to  form  at  Cape  Town  a  complete  harbour 
of  refuge  by  running  out  as  we  have  done  a  breakwater  about  2,500  to  3,000  feet  in 
length ;  and  then  turning  this  breakwater  at  a  sort  of  elbow  and  running  out  inside  a 
corresponding  pier  with  a  corresponding  elbow,  thus  enclosing  a  vast  area  of  water,  capable 
of  holding  one  of  the  largest  squadrons  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  that  could  be  afloat.  To 
begin  with  that  I  take  to  be  a  very  important  advantage  in  connection  with  the  defence  of 
the  Empire. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Within  the  limits  of  this  harbour  of  refuge  we  have  at  the  present 
moment  docks  capable  of  holding  some  of  the  largest  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships.  We  have 
a  graving  dock  which  has  held  Her  Majesty’s  ship  “Boadicea,”  and  I  think  the  dock 
has  also  held  the  “  Baleigli,”  which  I  believe  is  a  sister  ship ;  I  think  the  dock  is 
545  feet  in  length.  It  is  at  any  rate  long  enough  to  hold  the  “  Coptic.”  I  will  read  this 
paragraph  from  the  report  of  the  Table  Bay  Harbour  Board  for  last  year,  because  it  is 
really  so  interesting : — “  Special  reference  is  due  to  the  splendid  graving  dock  wherein 
Her  Majesty’s  ships  might  refit  in  case  of  accident.  Its  advantages  have  been  clearly 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  four-masted  Australian  Mail  Steamer  c  Coptic,’  of  4,048  tons 
register,  430  feet  in  length,  and  drawing  24  feet  water,  which  was  taken  in  at  noon  on  the 
one  day,  and  having  completed  the  repairs  to  her  propeller,  was  undocked  at  10  o’clock 
the  next  morning.  She  was  followed  by  the  four-masted  transport  'l  Bichmond  Hill, ' 
of  4,225  tons,  which  was  taken  in  at  noon  on  the  same  day,  and  after  cleaning  and  painting 
was  undocked  two  days  after.  Subsequently  another  of  the  Australian  steamers,  the 
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‘  Kaikoura,’  of  4,474  tons,  effected  her  repairs,  occupying  the  dock  twelve  hours  only. 
Nothing  could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  this  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
facilities  offered  in  the  Port  of  Table  Bay.”  I  think  it  must  be  a  matter  of  agreement 
between  us  that  it  is  a  great  advantage,  that  in  that  far  distant  part  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Empire,  the  half-way  house  to  India,  we  should  by  Colonial  enterprise  have  placed  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  in  possession  of  such  a  magnificent  graving  dock  as  this. 

Not  only  so  far  as  the  Government  of  the  Colony  are  concerned  are  we  in  a  position 
to  offer  these  facilities,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  we  would  gladly  give  special 
facilities  to  Her  Majesty’s  ships,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  anchoring  in  the  harbour 
or  using  the  docks  at  Table  Bay,  but  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  graving  dock ;  and  I 
shall  be  prepared,  on  behalf  of  the  Cape  Government,  to  propose  to  the  Colonial  Parliament 
that  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  substantial  fortification  of  the  defences  of  Table  Bay, 
Her  Majesty’s  ships  should  get  special  advantages  with  regard  to  docks,  and  should  have 
priority  in  the  graving  dock  especially. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  work  that  we  have  on  hand.  Inside  this  graving  dock  we 
have  now  in  course  of  construction  another  magnificent  dock  also,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time  will  be  also  available  as  a  refitting  dock  for  Her  Majesty’s 
ships. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  can  be  no  particle  of  doubt  that  the  possession  of 
Table  Bay,  of  its  harbour  works,  and  of  its  docks  intact  is  of  great  importance  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.  It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  when  I  say  this  I 
am  saying  it  for  the  purpose  of  shirking  any  of  the  honest  fair  responsibilities  of  the 
Colony  itself,  but  I  am  bound  to  point  out  of  what  great  advantage  Table  Bay  is,  and 
that  if  you  abandon  Table  Bay  and  simply  retain  Simon’s  Bay  you  will  not  have  done 
what  is  necessary  for  maintaining  the  route  to  the  East. 

However,  the  Admiralty  having  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  upon 
the  defences  of  Simon’s  Bay,  I  take  for  granted  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  now 
to  go  back  upon  that.  In  point  of  fact  I  must  not  be  understood  as  asking  that  it 
should  be  gone  back  upon  at  all.  What  I  wish  to  enforce  upon  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
is  this :  that  the  possession  of  Simon’s  Bay  alone  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  you  must  hold 
Table  Bay  also. 

Then  it  may  be  said,  These  docks,  these  harbour  works,  are  purely  Colonial  works, 
and  why  should  not  the  Colony  protect  them  itself?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in 
this,  and  if  the  Colony  was  not  exposed  to  attack  by  reason  of  its  being  such  an  important, 
naval  and  military  station  of  the  Crown,  if  there  was  no  danger  under  ordinary 
circumstances  of  Table  Bay  being  attacked,  the  Imperial  Government  might  say, 
“  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  of  little  value  to  us,  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
it ;  we  cannot  fairly  impose  any  liability  upon  the  British  taxpayer  by  reason  of  its 
possession  ;  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  Colonial  interest.”  If  that  could  be  fairly  said,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  question,  because  then  it  would  become  a  purely  commercial 
Colonial  matter.  But  I  must  impress  upon  you,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  that  it  is  not  so.  It 
is  far  more  of  an  Imperial  matter  than  it  is  of  a  Colonial  matter.  No  doubt  whatever,  if 
our  harbours  and  our  docks  are  destroyed  in  time  of  war  by  reason  of  the  Colony  not 
providing  adequate  protection  for  them  it  would  be  a  most  serious  loss  to  us,  not  alone 
as  regards  the  money  we  have  expended,  which  will  then  be  entirely  thrown  away,  but 
because  of  the  loss  to  our  trade  and  otherwise.  But  the  small  loss  to  us  commercially, 
in  such  an  outlying  dependency  as  that,  of  revenue  or  otherwise,  situated  as  we  are  as 
regards  a  food  supply,  would  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  loss,  the  tremendous 
loss,  that  the  destruction  of  that  station  or  its  possession  (if  unfortunately  that  should  ever 
occur)  by  any  Foreign  Power  would  entail.  The  possession  of  Table  Bay  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  is  indispensable ;  it  is  indispensable  above  all  things  now,  because  of  the 
great  advantages  which  Her  Majesty’s  Navy  can  obtain  in  that  portion  of  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  land  defences,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said.  The  Eight 
Honourable  gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  present,  but  his  interest  in 
the  question  generally  is  nothing  nearly  so  great  as  the  interest  of  the  Admiralty.  .  But 
his  interest  is  great,  because  if  Her  Majesty’s  Government  do  fortify  Table  Bay,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  in  Table  Bay  an  adequate  military  garrison.  Now  what  would  be  an 
adequate  military  garrison  for  Table  Bay  is  a  question  that  military  authorities  can  best 
determine.  My  own  notion  is  that  an  increase  of  the  military  establishment  at  Table 
Bay  and  at  Cape  Town  is  necessary.  I  do  not  think  myself  that  the  garrison  which  is  at 
present  maintained  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose — that  is,  at  all  events  if  the  Imperial 
authorities  have  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  their 
relying  upon  their  own  resources.  They  will  be  provided  in  time  of  war  in  the  Cape 
Peninsula  with  a  well-drilled  and  well-equipped  force.  I  have  spoken  to  the  officer 
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lately  commanding  the  troops  in  South  Africa,  Sir  Leicester  Smyth ;  and  I  have  spoken 
to  the  Officer  commanding  the  forces  in  South  Africa  at  the  present  time,  General  H.  D’O. 
Torrens,  both  officers  of  the  highest  position  in  the  Service,  both  officers  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  Colony ;  and  I  have  the  authority  of  both 
gentlemen  for  stating  that  the  Volunteer  Force  at  Cape  Town,  which  is  at  their  disposal  at 
a  moment’s  notice,  is  as  effective  as  any  that  they  could  wish  to  command..  Luring  a 
recent  disturbance  at  Cape  Town  it  became  necessary  to  call  out  at  a  notice  of  a  few 
hours  the  Volunteer  Forces ;  and  on  the  Parade  at  Cape  Town  were  mustered,  within  a 
few  hours,  uniformed,  armed,  and  equipped  in  every  way,  between  1,250  and  1,300  of  as 
crood  men  as  are  to  be  found.  And  those  by  no  means  represented  the  available  forces 
out  of  a  not  large  population,  for  I  should  think  that  the  population  of  Cape  Town  and 
the  surrounding  districts  can  be  little  more  than  40,000  ;  and  when  out  of  those  40,000  you 
are  in  a  position  to  secure  for  Her  Majesty’s  Government  so  many  thoroughly  drilled  and 
equipped  men,  I  must  ask  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  say  that  it  is  a  considerable 
contribution  towards  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  (. Hear ,  hear.) 

But  we  are  not  going  to  stop  there.  We  are  daily  encouraging  the  increase  of 
this  force,  and  I  believe  that  we  shall  have  in  a  very  short  time  no  less  a  force, 
supported' entirely  by  the  Colonial  Government,  armed  and  equipped  by  them,  than  about 
2,000  men.  2,000  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding  is  no  small 
thin o1.  In  fact  I  do  not  myself  anticipate  that  any  enemy  is  likely  to  land  at  the  Cape, 
for  with  our  railway  system  now,  and  with  the  character  of  our  population,  with  the 
knowledge  that  at  places  like  Paarl  and  Stellembosch  there  aie  coips  of  drilled  and 
armed  Volunteers  as  effective  as  soldiers,  and  probably  in  many  instances  (I  do  not  wish 
to  say  it  disrespectfully)  better  shots, — when  not  only  there,  but  in  other  places  you  can 
tret  men,  place  them  in  the  trains,  and  bring  them  up  from  the  heart  of  the  country  if 
necessary,  and  when  if  you  want  10,000  men  you  can  bring  men  with  their  own  weapons, 
rifles  of  the  very  best  description,  and  pour  those  men  into  Cape  Town  at  the  disposal 
of  the  General  Officer  Commanding, — I  think  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  Foreign 
Power  to  try  to  interfere  with  the  Cape  with  the  view  of  securing  its  possession  and 
taking  down  the  British  flag.  At  all  events  we  are  determined  to  do  our  very  utmost  to 

prevent  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  # 

But  in  so  doing  our  resources  do  not  allow  us  to  go  beyond  placing  at  your  disposal 

what  we  reasonably  can.  The  external  defence,  the  defence  of  the  port  from  attack 
outside,  is  beyond  our  means  ;  we  cannot  do  it  in  the  existing  condition  of  our  finances ; 
but  we  are  prepared  to  do  everything  that  our  position  as  subjects  of  the  Empire 
requires  from  us  under  our  existing  circumstances. 

Now  under  these  circumstances  what  is  it  that  ought  to  be  fairly  required  from  us 
with  a  view  to  the  proper  defence  of  Table  Bay,  taking  into  account  its  vast  importance 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  and  its  great  (though  not  as  great)  importance  to  the 
Colonial  Government,  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  our  harbour  works?  We  have 
liabilities  just  as  much  as  the  Imperial  Government,  and  we  are  not  going  to  shirk  those 
liabilities.  We  subjects  of  the  Queen  in  that  portion  of  the  country  are  not  to  be  thought 
so  devoid  of  all  feeling  as  to  say  that  everything  is  to  be  done  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  nothing  is  to  be  done  by  us. 

I  will  give  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  an  idea  of  what  we  did  on  a  previous 
occasion.  It  is  as  good  an  example  as  could  possibly  be  given  of  our  unprotected  state, 
and  of  our  desire  to  assist  in  every  way.  Luring  the  war  scare  in  the. end  of  1885,  Sir 
Leicester  Smyth  was  the  General  Officer  Commanding  when  those  batteries  were  made. 

Sir  LEICESTER  SMYTH.  It  was  at  the  end  of  1884,  I  think. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  There  was  a  war  scare  then ;  and  there  was  not  the 
sligliest  protection  for  Table  Bay.  The  officers  interested  in  the  defence  of  Table  Bay 
and  of  Simon’s  Bay  saw  the  Colonial  Government  upon  the  subject ;  and  what  was  the 
result  ?  We  supplied  the  General  Commanding  the  troops  with  the  necessary  labour ; 
we  supplied  him  with  the  materials  to  construct  batteries,  which  enabled  him.  to  say 
that  there  was  at  any  rate  some  protection  in  the  event  of  foreign  cruizers  coming  into 
Table  Bay.  We  did  this  without  the  slightest  assistance  from  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial 
Government;  in  point  of  fact  it  was  understood  at  the  time  (I  know  it  because  I  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  then)  that  these  advantages  should  be  given  on  condition 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  should  afterwards  recoup  us  for  the  expense  ; 
as  far  as  I  know  we  have  not  been  recouped  up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  not  worth 
while  talking  about  that,  and  I  am  making  no  complaint  about  it ;  on  the  contrary  I 
think  that  it  was  money  excellently  spent,  and  I  should  consider  that  I  had  done  very 
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poor  work  when  I  came  to  this  country,  if  I  based  any  complaint  whatever  upon 
anything  that  has  occurred  with  regard  to  that.  I  only  wish  to  put  this  forward 
to  show  how  willing  we  are  to  assist,  how  decided  is  our  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
and  how  unprotected  is  your  position.  I  know  how  unprotected  our  own  position 
is,  but  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  how  unprotected  your  position  is  in  time  of  war. 
We  know  thoroughly  well,  though  not  directly  from  the  officers  of  the  very  many  foreign 
vessels  which  frequent  Table  Bay,  but  from  those  connected  with  foreign  countries  of 
whom  so  many  reside  amongst  us,  with  whom  we  are  in  daily  intercouse,  how  Table  Bay 
is  looked  upon ;  and,  believe  me,  the  moment  England  becomes  involved,  if  unhappily 
she  does  become  involved  in  war,  unless  Table  Bay  is  impregnable,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  capture  that  important  position. 

Under  such  circumstances,  our  duty  being  clear,  and  the  duty  of  the  Imperial 
Government  being  clear,  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  now  puts  before  us  the 
proposal  that  the  cost  of  works  and  sites  at  Table  Bay  should  be  borne  by  the  Colony, 
the  armament  being  provided  at  the  Imperial  charge.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this 
proposal  has  been  put  forward ;  it  was  put  forward  in  the  report  of  the  Colonial  Defence 
Committee.  The  difference  between  the  two  proposals  as  I  understand  them  is  this  :  that 
the  Defence  Committee  proposed  that  the  cost  of  the  works  should  be  borne  by  the 
Colonial  Government,  and  the  cost  of  the  armament  by  the  Imperial  Government ;  but 
the  armament  so  to  be  provided  by  the  Imperial  Government  was  excessively  weak,  and 
we  looked  upon  it  as  practically  of  no  value.  Now,  as  Mr.  Stanhope  has  stated,  the 
present  proposal  is  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  armament  by  nearly  three  times. 
I  took  down  the  figures,  and  I  should  like  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong.  The  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  fixes  the  cost  of  the  works  at  about 
76,000/.  or  77,000/.,  and  the  cost  of  the  armament  at  36,000/.  As  I  understand  from 
Mr.  Stanhope,  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  armament  should  cost  far  more  than  that. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  Yes;  but  you  must  remember  that  the  original  proposal  to  which 
you  refer  was  that  ma  de  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  on  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  contained  in  Parliamentary  Paper  (C.  4,186)  of  1884.  It  was  then 
suggested  that  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  defences  of  Table  Bay  should  be  borne  by  the 
Colony  on  the  grounds  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  fortifications  of  Simon’s  Bay  was 
accepted  as  an  Imperial  charge.  The  armament  was  subsequently  increased  and  a  fresh 
arrangement  was  put  forward  by  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee,  under  which  the 
Colony  was  to  pay  for  works  alone.  On  the  1 4th  February,  1885,  a  telegram  was  sent 
to  the  Cape  Colony,  in  which  the  estimate  for  armament  was  given  as  74,800/.  Details 
were  forwarded  on  the  19th  March,  1885,  giving  the  nature  of  the  guns  proposed  and 
their  distribution  among  the  various  sites. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  It  is  proposed  now  that  it  should  be  far  heavier,  and 
of  course  this  is  a  great  advance  (this  is  what  I  wish  to  emphasize)  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Imperial  Government.  The  original  proposals,  I  must  tell  you,  we  looked  upon 
in  the  Colony  as  being  based  upon  somewhat  of  niggardliness. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Was  there  ever  a  proposal  actually  made  to  the  Government 
based  upon  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  P 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  Yes,  and  the  answer  was  made  by  the  Government 
that  we  wished  for  details  of  the  expenditure  before  we  could  fix  ourselves  to  anything. 
I  was  ready  to  make  proposals  to  Parliament  upon  the  subject  if  I  had  the  details 
before  me.  The  reply  to  me  was,  that  the  proposals  were  contained  in  this  report,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  no  explicit  details  have  been  given  to  us,  and  so  the  thing  was 
hung  up.  That  is  the  reason  it  was  hung  up,  and  there  was  no  other  reason  whatever. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  You  are  right  as  to  the  amount  originally  notified,  which  was 
37,000/.  ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  details  were  sent  to  the  Colony  two  years  ago,  the  estimate 
for  guns  having  been  increased  to  74,800/. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  So  far  did  I  go  with  regard  to  it  that  I  telegraphed  to 
Sir  Charles  Mills  telling  him  that  our  Parliament  was  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  I  could 
not  do  anything  without  a  vote  of  Parliament,  and  begging  him  to  go  to  the  authorities 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  it  was  exactly  that  they  wanted.  The  reply  was  that 
he  had  put  himself  into  communication  with  them,  and  that  he  was  expecting  an  answer 
daily  or  weekly ;  but  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  got  a  conclusive  answer  as  to 
(277a)  3  G 
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wliat  really  the  details  of  the  scheme  and  the  real  intentions  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
Well  then  let  us  come  to  the  proposal  now.  The  proposal  now  is  one  much  more  in 
the  interests  of  the  Colony,  because  the  armament  is  to  be  much  heavier.  I  must  say 
with  regard  to  the  armament  that,  like  some  members  of  the  Conference  representing 
Australia,  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  breech-loading  guns*  and  I  have  been  asked 
to  urge  very  strongly  upon  the  authorities  the  necessity  of  having  breech-loading 
auns,— the  necessity  of  having,  instead  of  muzzle-loading  sevens,  breech-loading  sixes. 
I  suppose  this  would  turn  greatly  upon  what  the  cost  would  be?  But  it  has  been  urged 
upon  me  from  the  other  side  by  those  connected  with  the  Colonial  Government  that 
muzzle-loading  guns  should  in  the  case  of  so  important  a  position  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  breech-loading  guns  should  be  supplied  entirely,  for  our  protection.  11ns  oi  course 
is  a  matter  which  touches  the  authorities  here  almost  as  much  as  it  touches  us ;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  will  reconsider  such  a  matter  as  that. 

The  next  point  that  I  should  like  to  urge  would  be  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
torpedo  system.  I  think  that  might  come  in  under  the  general  statement  by  Mr. 
Stanhope,  that  the  system  which  he  forecast  did  not  include  all  details. 


Mr.  STANHOPE.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  mention  torpedo  boats  was  because 
they  would  be  under  the  Admiralty  and  not  under  the  War  Office. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  The  establishment  of  an  adequate  torpedo  system  in  a 
place  so  situated  as  Table  Bay  will  become  patent  to  everybody  by  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  chart.  The  Cape  Peninsula  upon  this  chart  looks  an  exceedingly  large  place,  but 
it  is  not  ( describing  the  chart).  This  large  piece  of  water  is  False  Bay,  of  whic  aP.e 
Point  is  one  projecting  point,  and  Cape  Hangklip  is  the  other  projecting  point.  Ihere  is 
a  large  chain  of  mountains  cutting  off  the  interior  of  the  country  from  the  Cape 
Peninsula.  The  neck  between  Salt  Eiver  mouth  and  the  head  of  False  Lay  I  should 
think  cannot  be  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  across,  or  not  so  much.  Would  it  be 
seven  miles  across  the  flats,  Sir  Leicester  ? 


Sir  LEICESTEE  SMYTH.  It  would  not  be  more  than  seven  miles,  I  should  think. 


Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  It  shows  how  easily  this  magnificent  position  may  be 
defended  if  it  is  properly  guarded  from  the  sea-side,  and  especially  by  a  proper 
torpedo  system.  One  point  which  requires  to  be  protected  on  the  sea-side 
is  of  course  Table  Bay.  From  Table  Bay  to  Hout  Bay  there  is  no  point  where, 
to  my  knowledge,  it  would  be  possible  for  any  enemy  to  land,  except  wliat  is  known 
as  Camps  Bay,  the  defence  of  which  is  contained,  I  believe,  within  the  proposed 
scheme.  From  Hout  Bay  to  Simon’s  Bay  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  very  easy 
of  defence.  Simon’s  Bay  is  now  protected  by  land  batteries.  lable  Bay  is  ielt 
unprotected,  and  the  question  now  to  consider  is,  what  is  the.  best  course  of  securing 
Table  Bay  from  attack,  together  with  those  portions  of  the  peninsula  other  than  Simon  s 
Bay  which  have  not  been  protected  ?  The  details  of  the  scheme  I  have  not  yet  hear  . 
What  the  authorities  propose  to  do,  where  they  propose  to  erect  their  batteries,  is  not 
contained  in  this  paper, — what  are  the  sites  and  what  are  the  general  arrangements  they 
propose  to  make  ?  That  has  never  been  placed  before  us,  either  by  the  naval  or  by  tne 
military  authorities,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  speaking  very  much  in  the  dark,  and  must 
wait  a  little  until  I  hear  what  the  proposals  upon  that  subject  are.  _ 

But  before  I  leave  this  point  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  both  the  naval 
and  military  authorities  to  the  great  importance  of  Saldanha  Bay.  Saldanha  Bay  is  not 
marked  on  this  chart,  but  it  is  well  known  to  all  naval  authorities.  It  is  an  admirable 
harbour.  Saldanha  Bay,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  capable  of  containing  the  whole  ol  Her 
Majesty’s  navy,  and  it  is  an  almost  land-locked  harbour. 

Admiral  Sir  A.  HOOD.  There  is  no  water. 


Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  But  supposing  that  it  was  a  harbour  used  by  Her 
Majesty’s  ships,  you  could  bring  the  water  from  an  adjacent  river,  where  you  iave  water 
enough  for  any  number  of  people.  By  the  ordinary  system  of  water  supply,  such  as  even  we 
Colonists  affect  in  our  own  country,  you  will  have  water  enough  foi  the  wioeo  ^  er 
Majesty’s  ships.  At  present  you  are  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  countiy  a  ove  is  so 
barren  of  water  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  use  Saldanha  Bay  as  a  naval  station  on 
that  account  alone.  But  the  river  is  so  close  that  you  might  bung  water  y  e 
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ordinary  system,  at  a  cost  of  some  thousands  of  pounds,  no  doubt,  but  what  is  that  in  a 
case  of  this  description  ?  The  reason  why  I  mentioned  Saldanha  Bay  was  that  during 
war  scares  we  have  been  obliged  to  keep  people  on  the  look-out  at  Saldanha  Bay  who, 
by  riding  at  full  speed  to  the  nearest  telegraph  station,  would  give  us  information 
of  any  ship  or  ships  anchoring  in  Saldhana  Bay,  and  making  that  a  rendezvous 
and  suddenly  coming  down  upon  us.  It  only  shows  the  great  difficulties  of  the  whole  of 
this  position,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  look  all  round.  I  do  not  myself  see  how  any 
human  being  could  ask  that  Saldanha  Bay  should  be  held  and  defended  by  Her  Majesty’s 
navy  at  the  present  moment.  Possibly  if  it  becomes  a  very  much  richer  place  in  the  next 
300  years  or  so,  the  Colony  will  be  in  a  position  to  defend  it  themselves.  I  mention  this 
simply  as  showing  that  you  cannot  dispose  of  this  question  by  merely  referring  to  maps 
in  London  or  elsewhere,  but  that  you  must  exactly  understand  what  the  whole  condition 
of  things  is,  and  that  you  must  be  advised  thoroughly  by  competent  naval  and  military  and 
other  authorities  on  the  spot.  Of  course,  the  naval  authorities  have  a  very  great  advantage, 
so  many  of  them  having  gone  to  Table  Bay  and  Simon’s  Bay  that  they  know  the  country, 
and  can  tell  you  at  once  the  conformation  of  the  country  and  the  best  mode  of  defending 
it.  For  military  information  you  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  officers  who  have 
commanded  Her  Majesty’s  troops  in  that  portion  of  the  country,  and  who  are  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  circumstances. 

Under  these  circumstances,  this  being  the  position  of  Table  Bay,  it  strikes  me  that 
the  establishment  of  a  torpedo  system  in  connection  with  your  defences  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  As  will  be  seen,  between  Table  Bay  and  the  Blaauwberg  Mountains  there  is 
a  very  considerable  space.  Kobben  Island  as  it  were  blocks  the  entrance,  forming  two 
channels  of  entrance  in  to  Table  Bay.  Many  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  fortify  this 
island,  and  I  believe  the  result  has  been  that  the  authorities  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  fortification  is  not  necessary.  But  if  it  is  not  necessary  one  of  our  greatest 
protections  in  Table  Bay,  in  my  humble  opinion  (I  may  be  entirely  wrong,  not  being  a 
great  authority,  or  in  fact  any  authority  upon  these  questions),  is,  defence  by  torpedoes 
to  protect  the  entrance  to  the  Bay.  If  the  entrance  is  protected  in  that  way  it  may  of 
course  be  that  so  many  fortifications  internally  would  not  be  necessary. 

Another  thing  which  has  occurred  to  me  is  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  station 
a  war  ship  in  Table  Bay,  as  being  a  place  which  may  be  said  to  be  half-way  between 
England  and  the  East.  There  is  a  war  ship  stationed  in  Simon’s  Bay,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  that  is  enough  for  the  protection  of  the  coast ;  but  again  and  again,  as  those 
connected  with  the  Admiralty  well  know,  that  war  ship  leaves  Simon’s  Bay  to  cruize  along 
the  west  coast,  and  we  do  not  see  her  for  months.  She  is  not  of  the  slightest 
value  to  us  as  a  means  of  defence.  She  goes  up  to  St.  Paul  de  Loando  or  up  to  the 
Congo  and  along  the  coast,  and  she  is  away  for  months.  Supposing  that  in  the  meantime 
war  had  broken  out  there  is  no  communication  with  the  west  coast.  If  a  fast  cruizer 
comes  down  there  may  be  a  gunboat  in  Simon’s  Bay,  but  it  is  not  an  absolute  certainty. 
What  would  be  the  value  of  this  gunboat  for  the  protection  of  Table  Bay  if  war  did  break 
out  P  I  therefore  suggested  to  the  Admiralty  the  advisability  if  they  have  a  ship  at  their 
disposal  of  stationing  one  there.  The  station  is  a  good  one,  and  it  might  be  worked  in 
some  way  which  they  of  course  would  best  know,  that  at  any  rate  for  a  certain  period 
of  the  year  there  should  be  a  war  ship  stationed  in  Table  Bay.  I  have  had  it  suggested 
to  me  that  some  of  those  vessels  which  are  about  being  broken  up  might  be  utilized  as 
harbour  defences  if  armed  and  manned  by  a  small  force  of  Eoyal  Navy  men,  and  of  men 
of  a  Naval  Defence  Corps  raised  in  the  Colony,  and  that  this  would  be  a  good  protection  to 
the  Bay  ;  but  I  have  heard  the  fact  stated  that  where  this  system  has  been  tried  it  has  been 
found  to  be  somewhat  expensive.  Why  I  have  never  yet  heard.  I  can  understand  in  the 
case  put  forward  by  Canada,  where  the  ship  that  was  sent  out  to  them  was  a  ship  that 
leaked  all  over,  that  it  was  of  no  service  whatever.  That  is  not  the  sort  of  vessel  you 
want ;  you  want  a  vessel  which  might  be  utilized  as  a  training  ship  for  our  men,  and 
which  might  be  armed  with  a  heavy  gun,  and  be  a  protection  to  the  entrance  of 
our  port,  if  the  ship  were  anchored  within  the  breakwater.  Probably  the  Admiralty 
may  have  very  strong  objections  to  this,  of  which  I  am  not  aware.  I  am  simply 
making  these  suggestions  as  to  what  I  think  is  the  proper  mode  of  defending  the 
Peninsula. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  Imperial  Government 
now.  You  must  continue  your  railway  to  Simon’s  Bay.  The  railway  now  goes  to  Kalk  Bay, 
and  from  Kalk  Bay  to  Simon’s  Bay  is  only  a  short  distance ;  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  railway 
to  make,  for  the  reason  that  the  road  is  scarped  out  of  the  side  of  a  very  precipitous  mountain, 
and  there  is  barely  room  for  the  road  as  it  is.  It  may  be  an  expensive  line  to 
make,  and  it  is  a  line  ydiich,  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Government,  cannot  pay.  It 
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will  not  pay  us  tlie  cost  of  working  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  constructing  it,  so 
that  to  ask  us  to  construct  the  line  from  Kalk  Bay  to  Simon’s  Bay  for  our  own  purposes 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  ought  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Imperial  Governments 
scheme,  and  as  a  portion  of  that  scheme  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  arrangements  by 
which,  without  throwing  any  liability  whatever  upon  the  British  taxpayer,  and  at  tie 
same  time  relieving  the  Colonial  taxpayers  from  any  heavy  liability,  this  line  may  be 

COmPlTas  going  to  touch  upon  the  formation  of  a  local  Naval  Defence  Force  but  that  is 
so  mixed  up  with  the  question  of  the  anchoring  of  any  ship  m  Table  Bay  that  I  thin 
I  may  leave  that  alone  for  the  present.  I  have  also  touched  upon  our  proposal  to 
increase  our  local  Volunteer  Eorce,  and  as  regards  what  is  mentioned  m  this  paper,— the 
acquisition  of  sites  for  batteries,— I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Colonial  Government 
wall  be  perfectly  prepared  to  assist  Her  Majesty’s  Government  m  every  way  that  is 
possible,  and  the  Colonial  Parliament  would  be  prepared,  if  it  was  necessary,  even  to  bring 
m  a  Bill  for  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  land.  I  believe  that  if  the  acquisition 
of  the  land  was  for  the  purposes  of  national  defence  there  would  be  no  objection  even 
to  compulsory  appropriation  of  the  land.  I  have  also  mentione  tie  quesiono  ie 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  armament  by  placing  none  but  breech-loadmg  guns. 

Then  the  sole  questions  which  appear  to  me  to  remain  untouched  upon  are,  tirst : 
what  would  I  suggest  as  the  necessary  strength  of  the  Imperial  garrison  at  Gape  t  own, 
which  is  a  war  question  ?  I  have  prepared  a  paper  upon  that  subject,  which  I  hand  m, 
showing  what,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  the  future  strength  of  the  Gape  Peninsu  a, 
this  garrison  to  serve  Mauritius  and  St.  Helena  as  well.  It  would  be  a  very  considerable 
increase,  and  whether  the  war  authorities  would  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  countenance 
this  increase  is,  of  course,  a  matter  which  they  are  far  better  able  to  judge  of  than  I  am. 

Then  the  sole  question  left  is  with  regard  to  these  works  which  are  to  be  constiucted, 

_ what  are  the  works,  and  how  is  the  cost  to  be  defrayed?  With  regard  to  the  works 

themselves,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  not  in  a  position  at  present  to  express  an  opinion,  as  I  do 
not  know  the  details  of  the  Imperial  proposals.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  erecting  these 
works,  as  is  pointed  out  in  this  paper,  it  is  said  that  by  the  employment  of  convict  labour 
and  by  the  Colonial  Government  taking  steps  to  obtain  the  sites  required,  the  actual  cost 
to  the  Colony  might  be  materially  reduced.  1  have  referred  to  the  sites,  but  I  am 

prepared  to  give  wTay  entirely  upon  that  point.  .  .  ,1 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  convict  labour  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  tl  e 
Government  of  the  Colony  would  be  only  too  glad  to  supply  all  the  labour  required  by 
the  skilled  officers  who  would  have  charge  of  those  works.  With  regard  to  the 

mechanical  work  I  feel  a  great  difficulty;  and  that  is  that  if  mechanical  work  is 
to  be  employed  it  must  be  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Government  mechanics,  or 
of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  and  my  experience,  Mr.  Stanhope,  is  this :  that  it  is  tar 
better  for  you  to  keep  in  your  own  hands  the  mechanical  work,  and  to  employ  your 
own  Boyal  Engineers  upon  it.  There  is  danger  of  considerable  friction  with  regard 
to  the  class  of  skilled  labour  which  we  should  give  you,  but  there  is  no  danger 
in  the  case  of  convict  unskilled  labour  which  is  as  good  labour  as  you  can  possibly 
have  •  they  are  men  who  would  be  under  discipline,  and  must  obey ;  but  when 
you  come  to  have  mechanics  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Government,  and  Boyal  Engineers 
at  the  same  time,  believe  me,  you  will  have  friction  and  you  will  have  trouble  about  it 
Therefore  it  would  be  far  better  that  we  should  pursue  the  same  system  as  was  pursued 
in  the  time  of  Sir  Leicester  Smyth,— that  we  should  give  you  convict  labour,  as  many 
hundreds  of  men  as  you  want.  It  is  a  very  serious  item  of  expenditure  with  us,  who 
have  to  take  them  off  our  harbour  works,  and  to  impose  a  vast  liability  upon  ourselves 
by  giving  you  this  large  quantity  of  labour ;  but  we  are  quite  prepared  to  do  it  With 
regard  to  mechanical  work,  for  your  own  protection  I  wrould  suggest  to  you  that  you 
should  keep  the  mechanical  work  under  your  own  control,  and  that  the  Boj  al  Engineers 
should  supervise  entirely  the  mechanical  portion  of  this  work,  under  the  control  and 
entirely  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Imperial  Government.  . 

With  regard  to  the  materials  required  for  the  wc*k,  with  the  exception  I 
take  it  of  matters  such  as  iron  and  the  like,  the  materials  are  to  be  found  on  the 
spot,  and  they  would  be  gladly  given  by  the  Colonial  Government  for  your  pur¬ 
poses.  So  that  I  think  when  we  come  to  examine  the  proposals  on  the  side  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  to  examine  my  proposals,  as  I  have  put  them  down 
under  the  heads  of  discussion,  and  which  I  am  prepared  to  fix  the  Colonial 
Government  to,  there  is  scarcely  a  difference  between  us  worth  talking  about.  The 
great  point  is  this :  We  are  prepared  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  the 
unskilled  labour  and  materials,  you  taking  upon  yourselves  the  responsibility  of 
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the  armament.  Without  going  into  questions  of  whether  it  is  possible  for  either 
the  Imperial  Government  or  the  Colonial  Government  to  carry  large  money  votes 
through  Parliament,  I  simply  say  this — that  the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  will  of 
course  be  upon  the  labour,  and  that  we  are  entirely  prepared  to  give  to  you  on  the 
lines  I  have  mentioned.  In  fact  I  am  authorised  on  behalf  of  the  Colonial  Government 
to  say  at  once  that  they  are  quite  prepared  to  carry  that  out ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  we  are  prepared  to  support  you  in  every  possible  way  that  we  can,  when  it 
is  pointed  out  to  us  hereafter  what  support  is  required  from  us,  either  as  regards 
labour,  the  manning  of  your  garrisons,  the  placing  of  our  men  under  the  control  of  your 
Officer  Commanding  the  military  forces,  or  the  Admiral  of  the  Station.  We  are  prepared 
to  work  in  most  complete  harmony  with  you.  If  there  should  be  any  dispute 
between  us  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  haggling  about,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Government  or  on  the 
part  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

There  is  one  other  question  which,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  I  should  like 
to  refer  to,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  troops  have  been  removed  from  Cape  Town  to 
Wynberg,  probably  a  very  admirable  plan,  which  places  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Imperial  Government  two  large  buildings,  one  the  historic  castle,  commenced  in  the  time 
of  Van  Biebeck,  and  looked  upon  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  a  somewhat  historic  place. 
I  am  not  very  much  of  a  sentimentalist  myself,  but  sentimentalist  notions  do  sometimes 
prevail.  It  was  proposed  recently  to  demolish  the  castle.  It  is  a  strongly  built  place, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  demolition  will  be  found  a  work  of  greater  magnitude  and 
cost  than  the  authorities  anticipate.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  demolish  the  castle  under  any  circumstances.  The  only  advantage  to  be  gained  by  its 
demolition  would  be  that  you  could  put  on  a  portion  of  its  site  barracks  for  such  force  as 
you  retain  in  Cape  Town  ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  take  the  bulk  of  your  men  to  Wynberg, 
and  only  keep  a  small  garrison  at  Cape  Town,  you  will  get  sufficient  healthy  sites  elsewhere 
upon  which  to  construct  barracks.  With  regard  to  the  main  barracks,  the  proposal,  I 
believe,  is  to  dispose  of  them.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  shortly  before  I  left 
the  Cape  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  Colonial  Government  with  a  view  to  their  purchase 
by  the  Colonial  Government.  The  fact  is,  we  have  no  need  for  them.  The  only  thing  for 
which  they  would  be  of  any  use  to  us  would  be  simply  as  a  station  for  our  convicts 
working  upon  your  works.  We  have  a  convict  station  which  has  been  erected  at 
considerable  cost,  and  we  have  a  gaol,  and  the  main  barracks  would  be  of  no  advantage 
to  us  for  that  purpose,  and  if  they  were  put  up  to  sale  to-morrow  I  do  not  think  that 
you  would  get  more  than  an  infinitesimally  small  proportion  of  the  money  that  you 
vnalue  them  at.  But  if  the  Colonial  Government  saw  its  way  to  assist  the  Imperial 
Government  with  regard  to  taking  these  barracks  over,  and  relieving  them  of  the 
responsibility  of  holding  this  place,"!  am  authorised  to  say  that  we  should  be  only  too 

happy  to  do  it.  > 

But  these  are  very  small  points  indeed  in  connection  with  the  general  defence  of  this 
important  position,  the  Cape  Peninsula.  And  what  I  should  say  in  conclusion  is. this : — 
The  Colony,  in  addition  to  the  large  expense  which  it  is  now  incurring  in  its  own  internal 
defence,  is  prepared  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  Officer  commanding  the 
troops  what  I  expect  in  a  few  months  will  be  a  picked  force  of  2,000  men  for  the 
defence  of  the  Peninsula,  to  be  entirely  under  his  control,  in  the  event  of  his 
requiring  them  at  any  time.  The  Colony  is  prepared  further,  when  the  fortification 
of  the  Peninsula  is  commenced,  to  take  upon  its  own  shoulders  the  burthen  of  the 
labour  employed  in  constructing  the  necessary  fortifications  in  the  manner  pointed 
out.  The  Colony  is  obtaining  the  advantage,  which  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to, 
that  we  are  getting  heavier  armament  than  was  originally  proposed.  .  All  that 
I  would  impress  upon  the  Imperial  Government  with  regard  to  the  armament  is  that  they 
should  give  us,  as  I  have  said,  breech-loading  guns,  although  of  lighter  character  than 
what  is  proposed,  rather  than  what  we  look  upon  as  the  obsolete  muzzle-loading  gun. 
The  other  matters  which  I  have  referred  to  in  detail  are  subjects  for  consideration,. and  I 
believe  them  to  be  well  worthy  of  consideration  in  connection  with  the  fortification,  of 
this  important  position.  I  can  only  say  that  if  it  should  occui  to  i  ou  that  tliei  e  is  any  thing 
which  I  have  not  urged,  I  am  prepared  to  open  my  mind  as  freely  as  possible  to  the 
members  of  this  Conference,  and  to  yourself,  Sir,  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  with  regard  to  the 
liabilities  and  to  the  rights,  because  1  say  that  the  Colony  has  rights  also  with  regard  to 

this  question  of  defence.  . 

There  is  only  one  other  point  that  I  have  left  without  reference,  and  that  is  the 

question  of  the  completion  of  these  harbour  works  in  Table  Bay.  The  absolute  necessity 
of  these  harbour  works  to  the  Imperial  Government  will  never  be  recognised  until  there 
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is  a  war.  When  there  is  a  war,  if  that  war  continues  for  any  lengthened  period, 
the  importance  of  these  harbour  works  will  then  become  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
urgency  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country.  We  have  spent  a  vast  quantity 
of  money  upon  making  these  works.  The  money  which  we  ha"\e  spent,  and  which 
we  are  prepared  to  spend,  is  entirely  a  Colonial  expenditure.  But  it  is  well  worth 
the  while  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  consider  whether,  by  means  of  some  arrangement 
between  us,  these  works  may  not  be  pushed  on  more  rapidly  to  completion,— not  by  way 
of  the  Imperial  taxpayers  contributing  anything  to  our  liability,  because  I  should  feel 
ashamed  to  ask  it,  but  because  it  is  of  such  importance  to  them  as  well  as  to  us  that  these 
works  should  be  at  once  completed.  But  when  they  are  completed,  and  when  Table 
Bay  is  properly  defended,  as  Lord  Charles  Beresford  said  on  a  leccnt  occasion,  England 
can  afford  to  defy  the  world.  If  once  these  works  are  destroyed,  not  only  will  Her 
Majesty’s  ships  be  left  without  protection,  but  the  Colony  will  be  crippled  in  its  trade. 

(. Hear ,  hear.) 

Mr.  FIOFMEYB.  Sir  Thomas  Upington  has  addressed  you  very  elaborately  from 
the  Cape  Government  point  of  view.  I  would  make  a  few  remarks  from  the  point  of 
view  of  that  section  of  the  Colonial  population  with  whom  I  am  more  particularly  in 
connection.  The  feeling  of  the  section  that  I  have  alluded  to  is  this.  That  for  internal 
defence  against  native  tribes  the  Cape  Colony  should  be  responsible ;  that  it  should  be 
their  duty,  and  perhaps  also  their  privilege,  to  defend  themselves  in  all  Caffre  wars  and 
internal  disturbances ;  and  that  on  acquitting  themselves  of  that  duty  they  should  be  at 
full  liberty  to  manage  internal  affairs,  especially  as  far  as  native  tribes  are  concerned ;  but 
that  in  the  matter°of  coast  defence  the  first  and  primary  duty  should  rest  with  the 
Imperial  Government,  for  this  reason  :  that  enemies  from  whom  the  Colonies  might  suffer, 
and  would  suffer  on  the  coast,  would  not  be  enemies  of  their  own  making,  but  would  be 
Imperial  enemies,  enemies  made  by  the  Imperial  policy,  enemies  perhaps  made,  too,  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  policy  even  opposed  to  the  general  interest  of  the  Colony  itself; 
perhaps,  for  instance,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  policy  of  keeping  open  the  Suez  Canal, 
in  which  the  Cape  Government  has  no  interest  whatever,  and  which  indeed  is  rather 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Cape  Colony.  They  hold  that  so  long  as  no  system  of 
Federation  or  of  Government  in  which  they  are  represented  has  been  hit  upon  or 
developed,  so  long  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be  in  duty  bound  to  defend  themselves 
ao-ainst  the  European  enemies  of  England.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  acknowledge 
that  there  are  very  great  advantages  in  belonging  to  the  British  Empire,  and,  belonging 
to  the  British  Empire,  they  share,  whether  they  will  or  not,  in  the  common  danger ;  and 
therefore  they  are  ready  and  are  prepared  to  do  something.  But  we  believe  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  such  that  so  much  cannot  be  demanded  from  us  as 
can  reasonably  be  demanded  from  other  Colonies.  We  maintain  that,  even  for  the  very 
considerable  debt  which  we  have  incurred  in  Caffre  wars,  the  Imperial  Government  is  to 
some  extent,  if  not  directly,  at  all  events  indirectly,  responsible.  Sir  Thomas  Upington 
has,  I  believe,  in  passing,  cursorily  alluded  to  this  point.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
deal  with  it  more  in  detail. 

One  of  the  Caffre  wars  which  led  to  the  expenditure  of  the  5,000,000/.  to  which  Sir 
Thomas  Upington  alluded  was  the  Gaika-Galeka  War  of  1877-8.  If  we  trace  the 
primary  cause  of  this  war,  we  find  that  the  past  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  has 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Sir  George  Grey,  our  then 
Governor,  proposed  that  the  strip  of  country  on  the  frontier  which  had  just  been  cleared 
of  the  Galekas  and  the  Chief  Kreli  should  be  given  out  and  occupied  by  European 
farmers  on  the  grantee  system :  that  is  to  say,  that  those  who  got  farms  should  occupy 
these  farms  themselves,  keep  themselves  armed,  and  annually  muster,  and  in  fact  defend 
the  country  and  form  a  military  frontier  line.  The  home  Government  originally  agreed 
to  that,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  scare  in  1864  they  withdrew  their  approval, 
and  insisted  upon  it  that  this  country  should  not  be  occupied  or  given  out  in  this  way 
amon"  white  men,  but  that  certain  native  tribes  should  be  located  therein.  The  system 
which  they  carried  into  effect  was  the  following  The  northern  part  of  the  country  they 
gave  to  the  Tembus,  and  the  southern  part  to  Kreli’s  Galekas ;  and  in  between  the  two 
they  stationed  a  friendly  tribe,  the  Fingoes.  How  this  system,  as  anyone  would  have 
foreseen,  was  bound  to  lead  to  disturbances  between  the  Fingoes  and  the  other  tribes,  as 
it  did,  and  such  disturbances  led  to  the  Gaika-Galeka  War  of  1877-8,  which  caused  an 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

The  next  war  which  cost  us  a  very  large  amount  was  the  Basuto  War.  Now  the 
Basutos  became  British  subjects  through  the  interference  of  the  Imperial  Government 
with  the  arms  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  when  that  State  had  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
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subduing  them.  Of  the  policy  which  dictated  that  interference  I  for  the  moment  will  say 
nothing,  because  we  are  not  now  dealing  with  political  subjects  at  all.  But  that 
interference  with  the  Orahge  Free  State  was  the  indirect  cause  of  our  own  Basuto  War 
ol  1880-81.  For  some  years  the  Imperial  Government  retained  the  government  of 
Basutoland  in  their  own  hands,  but  shortly  afterwards  it  was  found  best  to  make  them 
over  to  the  Cape  Colony.  They  were  then  governed  under  the  responsibility  of  the  Ca  pe 
Colony  as  a  dependency  of  the  Cape  Colony.  But  when,  in  1880,  the  Cape  Government 
found  it  necessary  to  enforce  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  amongst  them,  they  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being,  Lord  Kimberley,  in  a  dispatch  to 
Sir  Hercules  Kobinson,  dated  the  13th  of  December,  1880,  gave  special  instructions  that 
should  the  Colonial  arms  be  successful,  no  Basuto  territory  should  be  confiscated  without 
a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  Governor  should  not  give  his  assent  to  such  an 
Act,  but  should  reserve  it  for  Her  Majesty’s  sanction.  The  whole  tone  of  the  dispatch 
was  such  that  the  Basutos  might  reasonably  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  would  never  consent  to  the  confiscation  of  any  part  of  their  lands  ; 
and  it  is  very  generally  accepted  at  the  Cape  that  this  dispatch  strengthened  them  in 
rebellion.  Again,  when  at  last  they  asked  for  terms,  and  the  Cape  Ministry  stated  what 
terms  they  were  ready  to  grant,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  very  strongly  disapproved  of  those 
terms  as  harsh  and  unreasonable.  In  a  Minute  addressed  to  the  Governor,  the  Ministry 
strongly  expostulated  against  this  act  of  the  Under-Secretary  ;  and  it  is  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  the  expression  of  this  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  the 
dispatch  of  Lord  Kimberley  that  I  have  alluded  to,  pu^  considerable  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  Cape  Government,  and  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  the  Basuto  War. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  our  internal  defence  has  been  made  far  more  difficult  to  us  than 
it  would  have  been  without  acts  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  Imperial  Government  have  more  than  once 
shown  themselves  willing  to  take  some  share  in  the  burden  of  our  internal  defence. 
Notwithstanding  the  principle  which  I  have  expounded  as  to  the  primary  duty  of  the 
Imperial  Government  to  defend  our  coast,  and  notwithstanding  what  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  responsibility  of  the  Imperial  Government  for  some  part  of  our  war  debt,  we  are  still 
prepared  to  render  some  assistance  in  the  matter  of  coast  defence  ;  but  the  extent  to  which 
we  can  do  so  is  very  limited.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cape  Colony  is  labouring  under 
great  precuniary  difficulties.  In  almost  every  Session  of  Parliament  we  have  to  increase 
our  taxation,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  population  of  Cape  Colony  have  not  been  advancing 
in  wealth  of  late  years,  but  on  the  contrary  have  rather  gone  back.  We  have  already 
given  some  assistance  out  of  Colonial  funds  in  the  construction  of  forts  at  Table  Bay, 
at  the  time  when  Sir  Leicester  Smyth  was  Commander  of  the  Forces  at  the  Cape.  I 
believe  that  our  Parliament  would  agree  also  to  give  further  assistance  towards  the 
construction  of  further  works  of  coast  defence  at  Cape  Town  or  on  the  shores  of  Table 
Bay,  so  far  as  providing  convict  labour  is  concerned.  I  believe  also  that  our  Parliament 
would  agree  to  provide  the  land  which  would  be  required  for  the  construction  of  these 
forts,  and  which  would  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  very  considerable  amount,  because 
land  is  very  valuable  in  Cape  Town.  I  believe  also  that  our  Parliament  would  consent 
to  make  the  railway  right  down  to  Simon’s  Bay,  if  the  Imperial  Government  entertained 
the  proposal  of  the  Upington  Government  in  1885,  namely,  that  55,000/.  should  be  advanced 
at  3  per  cent,  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  I  look  upon  that  railway  as  a  strictly 
military  work.  It  would  have  to  be  undertaken  simply  and  purely  in  the  interests  of  the 
naval  establishment  at  Simon’s  Town.  If  there  were  no  naval  establishment  at  Simon’s 
Town,  nobody  would  dream  of  constructing  that  line  of  railway.  There  are  no  purely 
Colonial  or  local  interests  to  be  served  by  that  railway  at  all,  but  only  naval  Imperial 
interests.  The  population  of  Simon’s  Town,  independently  of  the  navy  and  the 
establishments  connected  with  the  navy,  is  ridiculously  small.  Therefore,  if  this  55,000/. 
was  spent,  it  would  be  as  much  a  war  expenditure  as  if  it  were  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  forts.  Then  also  it  must  be  said  that,  now  that  the  harbour  works  of  Cape  Town  have 
been  extended  as  far  as  they  have  been,  every  reason  for  the  retention  of  Simon’s 
Town  as  a  naval  station  has  utterly  vanished ;  and  I  believe  that  if  the  Cape  Colony  had 
been  consulted  about  this  matter,  it  would  have  decided  in  favour  ol  centralizing  both  the 
naval  and  military  establishments  at  Cape  Town.  Under  the  present  system  you  will 
always  need  to  maintain  two  garrisons  instead  of  one.  Pou  are  now  spending,  or  have 
spent  already,  very  nearly  100,000/.  on  the  construction  of  additional  forts  at  Simon’s  Town ; 
but  high  military  authorities  maintain  that,  notwithstanding  this  very  considerable 
expenditure,  Simon’s  Town  is  open  to  attack  on  the  land  side,  and  that  even  a  very  small 
number  of  men  could  make  those  forts  untenable  if  they  were  attacked  in  the  rear.  On 
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this  matter  very  important  information  can  be  given  by  General  Sir  Leicester  Smyth ;  and 
Colonel  Curtis,  who  is  also  here,  could  give  some  information  At  present  our  harbour 
works  at  Cape  Town  have  been  extended  so  far  that  the  harbour  can  shelter  the  larges 
mercantile  ships ;  and  when  another  100,000/.  is  spent,  and  when  these  works  shall  have 
been  completed,  I  believe  that  even  the  largest  ironclad  which  would  ever  make  its  way  to 
the  South  could  find  safe  anchorage  there.  So  that  the  great  reason  for  the  establishment 
of  the  naval  stations  at  Simon’s  Town,  namely,  that  Table  Bay  was  m  former  years  unsafe 

during  the  winter,  has  now  gone.  _  .  ,  ~  . 

For  the  reasnos  that  I  have  set  forth,  I  hope  that  the  Imperial  Government  will  not 

insist  upon  any  farther  assistance  being  given  by  the  Cape,  except  such  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr  STANHOPE.  I  have  listened  with  very  great  interest  to  the  very  complete 
statement  which  has  been  put  forward  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Cape,  and  also,  so  iar 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  thank  them  for  the  exceedingly  fair  and  reasonable  niannei  m  wine  1 
their  case  has  been  put  forward.  They,  of  course,  urge  that  this  is  a  matter  of  Impel  1a 
as  well  as  of  Colonial  obligation.  That  we  also  fully  accept,  and  we  have  proved  that  we 
accept  it,  by  undertaking  in  the  first  place  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  any  works  that  may 
be  carried  out  at  Simon’s  Bay,  because  that  was  to  be  fortified  m  the  interests  of  the 
Imperial  Navy ;  and  we  also  undertook  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  armament  proposed 

to  be  erected  at  Table  Bay.  .  „  fm  ,,  ^ 

Sir  Thomas  Upington  has  referred  to  the  manner  m  which  the  defence  ot  I  able  Fay 

should  be  carried  out.  The  defence  of  a  port  (I  am  speaking  as  a  humble  layman)  may 
be  divided  into  the  active  defence  and  the  passive  defence,  the  active  defence  being  by 
means  of  torpedo  boats,  which  would  fall  under  the  provision  to  be  made  by  the 
Admiralty  and  not  by  the  War  Office ;  but  I  am  sure  that  Admiral  Hood  will  completely 
bear  me*  out  when* I  say  that  we  do  recognise  that  the  defence  of  a  place  is  not 
complete  with  passive  defence  alone,  unless  you  also  have  some  torpedo  boats  m  places 
where  those  torpedo  boats  can  be  worked.  But  as  regards  the  passive  defence,  which 
falls  particularly  to  the  War  Office,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  defence 

Sir  Thomas  Upington  has  said  that  the  scheme  of  defence  has  not  been  put  before 
them.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  indeed  that  an  opportunity  should  now  be  afforded  to 
him  of  seeing  the  suggestions  made  by  the  engineers  for  the  defences  of  Gape  I  own. 
The  armament  that  is  proposed  to  be  put  there  includes  a  number  of  9'2-inch  bi  eech-loadmg 
guns  which  as  he  knows  quite  well  are  exceedingly  powerful  guns,  and  very  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  the  defences  of  Cape  Town.  Then  he  urged  that  instead  of  the  7-mch 
muzzle-loading  guns  proposed,  we  should  add  some  further  6-inch  breech-loading  guns. 
We  have  found  in  other  cases  that  as  a  subsidiary  defence  the  7-mcli  muzzle-loading 
guns  form  a  very  effective  protection  in  addition  to  the  larger  guns  of  the  breech-loading 
type.  Of  course  it  must  be  treated  mainly  as  a  matter  of  expense.  To  put  those  b-mch 
breech-loading  guns  instead  of  7-inch  muzzle-loading  guns  in  this  case  would  be  to  add 

a  very  large  amount  to  the  sum  which  we  propose  to  expend.  . 

i  understand  that  the  proposal  that  Sir  Thomas  Upington  has  put  forward  is  this 
(he  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong) :  that  if  the  Imperial  Government  will  find  the 
armament  the  Colonial  Government  on  its  part  will  find  the  sites,  and  the  labour ;  but 
that  the  superintendence  of  the  works  under  the  Royal  Engineers  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  Imperial  Government. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  And  the  mechanical  work. 


Mr.  STANHOPE.  And  the  mechanical  work.  He  also  proposes,  as  I  understand, 
that  the  Cape  Government  should  be  asked  to  make  a  special  provision  for  the  defence  o 
the  breakwater. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  I  merely  mentioned  that  as  what  occurring  to  my  own 
mind  in  the  event  of  no  satisfactory  system  of  defence  being  canied  out. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  With  reference  to  that,  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  he  only  consulted 
the  authorities  here  he  would  find  that  the  scheme  of  defence  was  one  which  was  fully 
intended  to  protect  the  breakwater,  and  which  would  give  an  adequate  defence  to  the 
breakwater.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  Then  with  regard  to  the  materials,  I  understand  that,  with  the 
exception  of  iron,  or  special  materials  of  that  description - * 
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Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  Iron  and  things  of  that  sort  form  portions  of  the 
armament,  but  of  course  the  ordinary  materials  required  for  the  construction  of  batteries 
would  be  found  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  Upon  that  I  think  I  can  only  say  at  the  moment,  not  having  the 
technical  knowledge,  that  we  must  take  a  little  time  to  consider  it,  and  I  must  take  time 
to  consult,  not  only  with  my  friends  here,  but  with  the  financial  authorities  at  home. 
I  fully  recognise  that  a  very  considerable  step  in  advance  has  been  made  by  the  proposal 
of  the  Cape  Government ;  and  on  our  part  we  are  cordially  inclined  to  reciprocate  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  and  to  try  and  meet  them  as  far  as  we  can.  We  do  not  yield  for  a 
moment  to  either  of  the  two  Representatives  of  the  Cape  who  have  spoken,  in  recognising 
the  importance  of  Table  Bay.  We  look  upon  it  as  being  of  very  great  importance,  of  so 
much  importance  that  (I  may  let  you  now  into  a  little  secret  of  the  Estimates)  I  have 
alreadv  ordered  a  gun  for  Table  Bay,  which  is  intended  to  be  one  of  the  defences  of 
Table  Bay. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  I  can  only  say  that  if  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Colony  were  such  as  would  justify  us  in  so  doing,  we  should  gladly  go  beyond  our  present 
proposal.  Everybody  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  financial  condition  of  England  has 
not  been  recently  what  it  was  in  former  years.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  say  that  with 
regard  to  our  Colony,  we  appear  to  be  at  the  turn  of  the  tide.  If  our  financial  position 
was  such  as  it  was  some  years  ago,  or  if  it  should  be  such  in  the  future,  it  would  be 
scarcely  necessary  for  us  even  to  discuss  this  question  at  all.  But  under  existing 
circumstances  we  are  obliged  to  relieve  ourselves  from  as  many  responsibilities  as  we  can, 
and  (it  is  an  awkward  word  to  use)  we  cannot  afford  at  present  to  be  charitable.  We 
can  only  at  present  recognise  our  liabilities,  and  by  those  liabilities  we  intend  to  abide. 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  Supposing  that  we  were  able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
arrangement,  as  I  hope  we  may,  will  it  be  possible  to  begin  the  works  almost 
immediately  P 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  Yes. 

4 

Mr.  STANHOPE.  We  should  attach  immense  importance  to  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  HOEMEYE.  I  believe  that  in  any  case  the  forts  could,  be  finished  long  before 
the  armament  would  be  ready. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  A  very  large  expenditure  will  be  at  once  thrown  upon 
us  by  that  (but  we  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  it),  for  the  construction  of  barracks 
for  labourers,  and  for  transport  from  one  extreme  portion  of  the  country  to  another. 
It  will  impose  a  very  heavy  expense  indeed  upon  us,  but  I  am  quite  prepared  on  the 
part  of  the  Cape  Government  to  guarantee  a  supply  of  labour  as  soon  as  you  are 
prepared  to  construct  the  works. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  have  only  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  Department  that  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent,  and  to  say  that  I  have  listened  with  very  great  interest  to 
the  very  able  statements  made  by  the  Delegates  from  the  Cape,  and  that  I  can  assure  them 
that  they  will  have  very  careful  and  full  consideration,  as  regards  any  share  that  this 
Department  may  have  in  the  work.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  but  little  to  do  with 
them  except  as  regards  the  railway ;  and  though  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  more  at 
present  than  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  accept  the  conditions  that  were  originally 
proposed,  still  if  an  arrangement  is  made  between  the  War  Office  and  the  Cape  Govern¬ 
ment  I  should  hope  and  confidently  expect  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  may  be  arrived 
at  as  regards  the  railway. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  We  look  upon  the  railway  as  really  transforming  Simon’s  Town 
and  Cape  Town  into  one  fortress. 

A  Discussion  then  took  place  between  Sir  T.  Upington,  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  Sir  Arthur 
Hood ,  and  Sir  Leicester  Smyth,  on  the  genercd  strategic  importance  oj  Simons  Bay  and 
Table  Bay,  both  as  regards  the  defence  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  and  their  relative 
advantages  for  individual  defence. 

(277a) 
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Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent- General. 

New  Zealand: — 

Sir  Erancis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C  B.,  Agent- General. 

Sir  William  Eitzherbert,  K.C.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Victoria : — 

Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  Chief  Secretary. 

Sir  James  Lorimer,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Defence. 

Mr.  James  Service,  late  Premier. 

Queensland : — 

Sir  Samuel  Walker  Griffith,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Premier. 

Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent- General. 

Western  Australia : — 

Mr.  John  Eorrest,'  C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

Mr.  Septimus  Burt. 
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Natal : — 

Mr.  John  Robinson. 

Mauritius : — 

Mr.  Frederick  Cond£  Williams. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  I  had  better  call  upon  Mr.  Forrest  to  make  any 
further  observations  that  he  may  desire  upon  the  question  of  King  George’s  Sound. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  May  I  be  allowed  to  interpose  the  question,  whether 
the  papers  which  have  been  sent  in  referring  to  the  land  defence  of  each  Colony  are  to 
be  taken,  as  read,  and  are  not  to  be  read  here  ?  I  presume  that  they  are  more  for  the 
information  of  the  Conference  than  for  discussing. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  understood  that  to  be  the  general  wish. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  It  was  in  order  to  make  that  clear  that  1  ventured 
to  interrupt  you  before  Mr.  Forrest  proceeded  to  make  his  observations.  Therefore,  we 
assume  that  if  we  hand  in  these  papers  they  will  be  taken  as  part  of  the  proceedings 
f  the  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  you  please.  Now,  Mr.  Forrest,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  Appendix, 
make  some  further  observations.  Your  paper  has  been  circulated,  and  you  will  refer  No.  69. 

to  it,  no  doubt. 

Mr..  FORREST.  I  regret  that  we  have  not  had  full  telegraphic  replies  to  the 
communications  that  wre  have  made  to  the  Government  of  Western  Australia ;  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  whether  the  War  Office  is  prepared  to  do  more  than  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Stanhope  the  other  day  ;  whether  it  is  prepared  to  provide  the  new  armament  in 
the.  event  of  an  arrangement  being  come  to  by  the  Colonies  to  construct  the  works  and  to 
maintain  them.  I  believe  that  if  the  War  Office  were  willing  to  promise  to  provide  the 
armament  of  the  new  type  guns,  and  also  to  give  us  the  plans  of  the  works  that  they 
think  best,  an  arrangement  could  be  come  to  between  Western  Australia  and  the  other 
Colonies  to  construct  the  works  and  to  maintain  them.  I  can  well  understand  that  the 
Delegates  here,  perhaps,  are  not  in  a  position  to  pledge  their  Governments ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  believe  that,  so  far  as  Western  Australia  is  concerned,  she  wrould  do  all  in 
her  power  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  other  Colonies.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  more  than  that  we  are  very  anxious  that  this  important 
port  should  be. fortified,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  there  will  be  nothing  left  undone  on 
our  part  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion ;  but  I  hope  that  the  Imperial  Government 
will,  meet  us,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  in  providing  the  armament  and  the  plans  of  the 
fortifications.  If  a  promise  of  that  kind  could  be  made,  I  think  the  rest  might  be 
left  between  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia  and  the  other  Colonies  to  arrange. 

I  myself  have  every  hope — in  fact,  I  feel  certain — that  some  satisfactory  arrangement 
could  be  arrived  at. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  There  was  a  feeling  expressed  on  this  subject  at  the 
last  meeting,  Sir  Henry,  that  the  character  of  the  guns  was  old-fashioned  and  some¬ 
what  obsolete.  Is  any  communication  to  be  made  about  an  alteration  in  respect  of  the 
guns  to  be  given  ? 

.  The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Stanhope  unfortunately  is  not  able  to  attend  here  to-day, 
having  an  engagement  elsewhere.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  state  anything  further  at  the 
present  moment ;  but,  of  course,  if  I  can  add  anything  before  the  Conference  breaks  up 
I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

.  As  the  Delegates  are  well  aware,  the  Royal  Commission,  in  considering  what  coaling- 
stations  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  limiting  the  number  of  coaling  stations  as  far 
as  they  could  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  expenditure,  did  not  consider  that  King 
George’s  Sound  was  a  coaling  station  in  the  sense-  in  which  they  were  using  the 
expression  “  coaling  stations.”  But  no  doubt  circumstances  have  changed  since  that 
time,  and  the  statements  which  have  been  made,  and  the  information  which  has  been 
given  by  the  Delegates  at  this  Conference,  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  has  been 
formed  since  by  others,  that  King  George’s  Sound,  though  not  important  perhaps  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  as  a  coaling  station,  is  still  an  important  position.  I  think 
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Mr.  Stanhope  stated  at  the  former  meeting  that  it  could  not  be  considered  a  place  in 
which  the  Imperial  Government  would  contribute  towards  the  construction  of  the  works 
or  their  maintenance  ;  but  that  the  point  for  the  consideration  of  the  -War  Office  and 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  was  whether  an  advance  should  not  be  made  in  respect 
of  the  armament;  whether  the  new  type  of  guns  should  not  be  substituted  for  the 
guns  which  are  mentioned  in  the  paper  that  is  before  the  Conference.  e  , 
gentlemen,  I  will  again  consult  Mr.  Stanhope  and  press  upon  him  the  views  ol  the 
Delegates  which  I  understand  to  be  unanimous  upon  two  points,  first,  m  depreciating 
the  old  guns  which  were  offered,  and  secondly,  in  desiring  that  a  better  class  of  gur 
should  be  given.  At  present  I  am  able  to  say  no  more  than  that,  but  l  shall  be  glad  it 
any  further  observations  could  be  made,  or  if  any  questions  could  be  asked  of  General 
Alderson,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  attend  here,  which  would  tend  to  show  the 
importance  of  King  George’s  Sound. 


Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  did  not  understand  that  any  representative  of  the 
Admiralty,  or  of  the  Government,  had  stated  that  King  George’s  Sound  was  not  a  very 
necessary  and  proper  coaling  station.  What  1  understood  was  that  it  was  not  amongs 
the  places  in  which  provision  had  been  made  for  a  coaling  station.  But  certain  y ,  n , 
until  you  spoke  I  had  not  the  lqast  idea  that  the  Admiralty  in  any  way  discountenanced 
the  arguments  which  have  been  put  forward  in  favour  of  King  George’s  Sound  as  being 
a  most  important  coaling  station.  And,  Sir,  looking  at  the  whole  question  I  would 
venture,  even  at  this  last  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Government,  that  this  is  not  entirely  a  Colonial  question,  though  of  course  it  is 
partly  a  Colonial  question.  The  Colonies  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  evade  their 
resnonsibilities,  or  to  in  any  way  question,  I  think,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  Colony  to 
look  after  its  own  internal  defences.  But  the  question  of  fortifying  and  protecting 
Kino-  George’s  Sound  is  certainly  not  a  question  which  concerns  the  internal  defences  of 
anv^Colonv  but  Western  Australia;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  question 
which  exclusively  concerns  Western  Australia.  The  Government  of  Western 
Australia  would  not  dream  of  going  to  large  expense  for  the  fortification  of  King 
George’s  Sound  simply  for  the  purposes  of  their  own  protection.  the  object  in 
fortifying  King  George’s  Sound  to  the  extent  that  is  suggested  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  Empire ;  and  I  still  press  upon  the 
Government  that  this  matter  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  different  spirit  from  that  m 

which  so  far  l  think  it  has  been  approached.  „  ,  _  4  4.  , 

The  only  agreement  that  there  is  any  probability  of  the  Representatives  here 

obtaining  the  acquiescence  of  their  Parliaments  in,  would  be  an  agreement  that  was 
founded  upon  what  is  fair  and  right ;  and  that  agreement  will  have  to  be  founded  of 
course  upon  a  comparison  of  the  benefits  which  the  Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom 
respectively  derive  from  King  George’s  Sound  being  adequately  protected.  When  the 
representatives  of  the  Admiralty  addressed  us  on  this  subject  some  few  days  ago  there 
was  no  suggestion  but  that  this  was  a  most  important  station  from  an  Imperial  point  of 
view  ;  and  no  argument  has  in  any  way  been  used,  and  no  statement  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Admiralty,  that  this  was  merely  a  question  of  local  defence.  Ihen  lf  it  is 
conceded  (and  if  it  is  not  conceded  I  am  sure  we  should  all  be  very  glad  if  the  Admiralty 
would  say  so)  that  the  protection  of  King  George’s  Sound  is  not  merely  a  matter  which 
concerns  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia,  but  is  a  question  which  concerns  the.  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  collectively,  then  I  ask  what  principle  it  is  that 
justifies  the  proposals,  or  rather  the  absence  of  proposals,  to  assist  in  its  defence,  that 
characterized  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  this  instance  ?  Throughout  this  Con¬ 
ference  I  am  sure  you  will  recognize,  Sir,  that  the  Colonial  Representatives  have  shown 
every  disposition  to  do  what  is  fair  and  reasonable  with  the  Imperial  Government ;  and 
I  am  only  appealing  to  yon  now,  even  at  this  last  moment,  to  strongly  u*ge  upon  the 
Government,  if  they  wish  any  satisfactory  result  to  arise  from  the  discussion  of  this 
question  of  the  defence  of  King  George’s  Sound,  the  necessity  of  approaching  it  from  a 
somewhat  larger  standpoint  than  they  seem  to  have  approached  it  from  heretofore. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  said,  Sir  John  Downer,  that  when  the  representatives  of 
the  Admiralty  addressed  you,  they  had  spoken  of  the  importance  of  King  Georges 
Sound  as  a  coaling  station.  On  what  occasion  was  that  ?  Not  here  ? 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  General  Nicholson  spoke  of  it  as  a  point  d'appui . 


Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  He  said  that  it  was  important  as  a  coaling  station,  or  as  a 
point  d'appui .  Those  were  the  words  that  he  used. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  I  want  to  clear  up  what  1  said.  I  said  expressly  that  it  had 
not  been  considered  at  present  by  the  Imperial  Government  as  a  coaling  station  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  I  said  at  the  time  that  the  importance  of  it  had  been 
recognized.  I  do  not  remember  the  Admiralty  expressing  any  views  upon  the  point. 

General  Nicholson  finished  up  his  observations  on  the  21st  of  April  by  saying :  See  p.  257. 
“  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  I  have  made  that  you  must  defend  King  George’s 
Sound  if  you  want  to  prevent  that  place  being  made  use  of  as  a  point  d'appui  against  the 
Australian  Colonies;  you  must  be  absolutely  certain  that  that  would  be  the  case.” 

Again,  I  find  that  General  Nicholson,  in  another  place,  says:  “Therefore,  there  See  p.  254. 
are  two  points  that  you  have  to  consider  in  connection  with  the  defence  of  a  place 
of  this  kind — first  of  all.  its  use  as  a  coaling  station  ;  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
making  use  of  it.”  That  is  the  distinction  which  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
Government  has  drawn,  that  it  was  not  to  be  defended  as  a  coaling  station  at  the  present 
moment,  strictly  speaking  as  a  coaling  station,  though  it  was  important  to  hold  it  so  as 
to  prevent  an  enemy  from  making  use  of  it. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  May  we  consider  that  we  have  now  the  final  opinion  of  the 
Admiralty  that  Albany  is  not  needed  as  a  coaling  station  ? 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  have  not  yet  had  the  Admiralty  view.  I  will  make  inquiries 
to  know  whether  there  has  been  any  alteration  in  their  views,  but  they  said  distinctly  at 
that  time  that  they  did  not  consider  that  it  was  necessary  as  a  coaling  station  ;  and  the 
War  Office  seemed  to  me,  looking  at  the  proceedings  of  the  tenth  day,  to  maintain  the 
same  view,  though  they  consider  it  extremely  important  to  be  kept,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  made  use  of  as  a  point  d'appui  by  an  enemy. 


Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  think  it  was  put  in  both  ways,  and  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  us  if  we  had  an  authoritative  statement  upon  the  subject.  We  should  know  then 
precisely  at  all  events  what  was  the  groundwork  upon  which  the  Government  is  acting,  if 
we  had  the  Admiralty  decisively  telling  us  that  they  do  not  consider  King  George’s 
Sound  necessary  as  a  coaling  station. 


Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Sir  John  Downer  lias  anticipated  what  I  was  going  to 
say.  We  have  all  noticed,  wit  h  some  degree  of  surprise,  that  less  importance  appears  to 
be  attached  to  King  George’s  Sound  and  Thursday  Island  by  the  Royal  Commission 
than  we  thought  would  be  attached  to  it.  That  opinion,  I  fancy,  is  not  concurred  in  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Admiralty,  and  more  particularly  by  Admiral  Tryon,  who  has  lately 
been  stationed  there  ;  and  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  my  opinion  is  that  the  Colonies 
generally  look  upon  it  from  the  Admiralty  point  of  view  rather  than  from  this  Royal 
Commission  point  of  view,  and  that  they  attach  considerable  importance  to  having  those 
places  properly  fortified — places  that  should  be  occupied  and  used  by  the  Imperial 
squadron  and  sufficiently  fortified  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  at  any  time.  I  think  that  is  the  prevailing  feeling  in  Australia,  and  I  think 
that  a  note  ought  to  be  taken  of  it  in  any  future  negotiations  as  to  what  ought  exactly 
to  be  done.  I  think  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  opinion  of  the  Australian  Delegates 
that  they  attach  great  importance  to  these  two  stations  {hear,  hear),  and  that  they  concur 
generally  in  the  views  of  Admiral  Tryon. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Have  you  got  before  you  any  Report  of  Admiral  Tryon  upon 
King  George’s  Sound  ? 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  some  of  the  communications 
that  passed  between  him  and  the  Australian  Governments. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  quoted  at  some  length  from  one  of  his  Reports  the 
other  day,  and  gave  the  date  of  it. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  He  is  on  his  way  home,  and  therefore  the  Admiralty 
will  very  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  views.  1  would  suggest  that  before 
anything  definite  is  done  you  might  wait  for  a  few  weeks  for  Admiral  Try  on’s  arrival, 
and  then  you  will  be  able  to  hear  from  himself  what  he  thinks  of  it.  What  we  want  is 
that  the  defence  of  these  two  positions  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  defence  of 
Australia. 

(277a)  3  I 
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The  PRESIDENT.  What  1  want  is  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Delegates  as  to  the 
great  importance  of  King  George’s  Sound.  It  is  for  that  purpose  that  we  have  met 
here  to-day.  It  was  not  that  I  was  to  state  any  views  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  We  are  pressing  the  importance  of  it  from  an  Admiralty  rather 
than  from  a  Colonial  point  of  view,  or  else  our  action  will  seem  a  little  inconsistent. 
We  press  the  extreme  importance  of  the  situation  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view, 
following  up  Admiral  Tryon’s  Report.  If  the  Admiralty  do  not  regard  this  particular 
fort  as  being  of  value  to  them  as  a  coaling  station,  and  as  being  of  value  to  the  Imperial 
fleet,  and  Imperial  interests,  then  they  will  not  contribute  to  it.  If  the  Colonies  do  not 
consider  it — as  they  do  not  consider  it — a  port  which  they  are  called  upon  to  fortify  for 
their  own  purposes,  the  matter  would  unhappily  fall  to  the  ground.  The  Australian 
Colonies,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  not  dream  of  fortifying  it,  because  they  hold  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  Imperial  rather  than  of  Colonial  interest.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
prepared  to  join  with  the  Imperial  Government  in  putting  it  into  a  proper  state  of 
defence. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Following  up  those  remarks,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  need  not 
be  discouraged  by  the  Report  of  the  Defence  Commission  in  so  far  as  it  lias  announced 
that  this  is  not  a  coaling  station  which  requires  immediate  attention  at  all  events,  or 
perhaps  attention  at  any  future  time,  by  the  Imperial  authorities.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  King  George’s  Sound  might  be  made  a  point  d’appui  for  an  attack  upon  the 
Colonies  themselves.  I  think  we  might  say  that  even  from  that  point  of  view  the 
Imperial  Government  ought  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  it,  because  the  extension  of 
the  navy  upon  the  Australian  Station  that  we  have  just  agreed  upon  has  been  recognized 
as  of  Imperial  interest ;  and  certainly  the  object  in  creating  that  extension  is  to  defend 
the  trade  between  England  and  the  Australian  Colonies  as  well  as  the  Australian  ports 
and  coast.  Therefore,  upon  identically  the  same  principle  upon  which  the  Imperial 
Government  would  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  construction  of  the  fleet,  or  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  fleet,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  might  be  expected  to  contribute  to 
the  defences  of  King  George’s  Sound  and  Thursday  Island.  Upon  that  ground  I  am 
quite  at  one  with  my  colleagues  from  Victoria. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZ HERBERT.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  inference  to 
conclude  that  we  are  of  one  mind  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  regard  to 
King  George’s  Sound.  But  1  think  this  distinction  is  worthy  of  our  consideration ;  that 
at  any  rate  with  reference  to  Thursday  Island  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  the 
strongest  possible  opinion  that  that  is  entirely  an  Imperial  question  with  regard  to 
securing  the  passage  through  Torres  Straits ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  are  united  in  opinion 
as  regards  both  those  ports.  King  George’s  Sound  and  Thursday  Island;  but  that  with 
regard  to  Thursday  Island  there  i«  scarcely  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion 
that  that  is  strongly  an  Imperial  question. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  think  that  the  Report  of  Admiral  Tryon  upon  the 
subject  in  1885  puts  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  these  twTo  situations,  King  George’s 
Sound  and  Thursday  Island,  are  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  not  alone  to  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  but.  to  the  Imperial  Government ;  and  l  am  bound  to  say  that  that 
is  the  view  which  lias  al  ways  been  taken  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  who 
stated  that  the  matter  was  as  much  of  Imperial  as  of  Colonial  concern,  and  that  the 
defences  of  these  places  should  be  jointly  the  interest  both  of  the  Imperial  Government 
and  of  the  Colonies.  It  is  a  question  both  of  the  Empire  and  of  Australasia.  With 
regard  to  the  Australasian  Colonies,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  commerce  which  passes 
these  outposts  is  enormously  increasing.  Take  the  case  of  King  George’s  Sound  :  it  is  a 
coaling  station  which  may  be  of  great  use  to  the  navy,  but  it  is  also  a  coaling  station  for 
some  of  the  largest  lines  of  steamers  which  trade  in  those  seas.  The  P.  and  O.  steamers  call 
there  and  have  a  large  depot  and  a  large  quantity  of  coal  there.  The  new  line  of  steamers, 
the  Nord-Deutsche  Lloyd’s,  also  call  there;  and  I  am  informed  that  the  Orient 
Company  have  a  store  of  coal  at  Diego  Garcia,  in  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  which  is 
thoroughly  unprotected,  and  invites  attack  even  more  than  King  George’s  Sound.  From 
Aden  for  6,000  miles  King  George’s  Sound  is  the  first  port  to  be  passed  by  all  vessels 
arriving  at  Australia  by  Cape  Leeuwin.  On  the  other  hand,  vessels  proceeding  by  way 
of  Singapore  from  the  north  must  pass  Thursday  Island;  and  if  I  might  express  a  hope, 
without  being  too  confident,  l  should  say  that  the  commerce  would  be  of  such  an 
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ZXinvZZ-^k''"1  "l®  "ext  few  years  that  if  these  places  are  not  protected  it  will 

n,  r  > C  1’  ‘  th°y  wl11  become  places,  as  was  pointed  out  for  offensive 

operations  by  the  enemy  on  the  commerce  of  Australia.  ottensive 

I  would  therefore  venture  most  respectfully  to  press  upon  you  Sir  the  vital  imnnr- 
tance  of  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  with  the  Colonies  by  which  a  mint 
ystem  of  defence  could  be  established  at  these  two  poin ts.  1 1  ”  not  indeed  be  fair 
ca  upon  Western  Australia,  a  large  Colony  sparsely  populated  to' do  it  and  the 
question  ,s  rather  one  of  Australian  than  of  Western  Australian  ^ ^interest  So  of 

nerhans  T  ’  ‘  the,r  lm"lediate  locality  in  regard  to  these  places  would  give  them 

to  «av  ’h  T‘\'ie'' 111  erSmyett  le  whole  sense  of  tlle  Australasian  Colonies  is,  I  venture 

.and  Her  M  ,iehtev"  f  n  '  ?  tunited  contrib"«on  by  the  Colonies  of  Australasia 
anci  Hp,  Majesty  s  Government  to  protect  and  maintain  these  places :  and  that  the 

RT?  •?,  f  6  pIT>,  increasing  as  it  does  from  year  to  year,  will  be  so  great 

Government.  *  comPe,led  to  press  the  matter  more  and  more  upon  the  Imperial 

month'"-  S  I^corfe’-'  th ^I(FFITH-  1  eonetir  in  very  much  of  what  has  been  said  this 

doubt  “that  ti!  ?*  ‘  • 1  was  llndc,1:, t]}c  1  repression,  though  it  was  a  mistaken  one,  no 
doubt,  that  this  morning  you  would  have  been  able  to  give  us  some  further  infor 

tTnohi^ont’  fhe  lnt,cntl0U  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  But  all  I  desire  to  say  now  is 
L1?-,  f  again  that  these  two  positions  that  we  are  considering  are  places  which  from 
the  nature  of  their  situation,  will  always  be  large  depots  for  coal  So  ion?  as  Z 
A ustraimn  commerce  increases,  great  stores  of  coal  must  be  maintained  at  these  places 
and  large  stores  of  coal  would,  of  course,  be  an  immense  advantage  to  an  enemy’s  shio 

would8  be  I'f  Ans(tralfian  ",?ters’  if  U  co,,ld  Set  possession  of  them,  so  that  they 
would  be  always  important  coaling  stations  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  whether  the 

wmmdwlLCh?S1?relt  ncessa7  ‘°  tre?t  them  as  Imperial  coalin§'  statioas  or  not ■  Thoy 

S Statl°nS’  3IKl  they  3re  dearly  th0  tW°  °Utp°Ste  ^<4 

Wa  tfn^0  ll0t  i]Tk  th?t  %Coloilies  approach  the  subject  at  all  in  a  niggardly  spirit. 

.  dei btood,  from  the  offer  of  the  War  Office  to  contribute  certain  armaments  that 

of 'tlm  defence Ze<dtf*a'V^file  J.mpeija*  Government  might  fairly  bear  some  share  of  the  cost 
diffpron1  f  f  —  fortification  of  those  points;  and  the  question  upon  which  there  was  a 

ColLi?  °Plni°n  when  we  last,  discussed  the  matter  was  as  to  the  armament.  The 

desirable  th-uif  T*  gr?at  deal  of  importance  to  these  positions,  thought  it  was 
desirable  that  if  the  Imperial  Government  contributed  any  armaments  at  all,  they  should 

likelvMo'bf  f  k 1101  r10LllC  be  r?ally  satisfact017>  so  as  to  make  these  strong  places  not 
likely  to  be  taken.  l  am  sure  that  we  shall  all  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  further 

communications  from  Her  Majesty’s  Government  upon  the  subject;  and  especially  if 

hey  think  that  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  as  of  Imperial 

rn  wWl  ha  -iVe  may  be  fav°ured  w.ith  the  reaS01b  because  that  would  indicate  to  us 
a  so  whethei  it  was  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  for  us  to  combine  and  act  without 
any  reference  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  wunouc 

I  do  not  quite  concur  in  what  Mr.  Deakin  said,  that  the  Colonies  are  unanimous 
ti  nt  hese  are  places  that  the  Australian  Colonies  would  not  defend  entirely  themselves; 

t  think  that  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  favoured  with  the  reasons  why  Her 
Majesty  s  Government  are  of  opinion  either  that  they  should  or  that  they  should  not 

fW  TVhvi  P;U>  r  G  defenCei  lJ°n0t  think  that  anything  more  is  suggested  than  that 
t  e  Majesty  s  Government  should  be  asked  to  contribute  the  armament.  That  is  all  at 

p  esent,  certainly  so  far  as  King  George’s  Sound  is  concerned.  I  think  we  ought  to 
recognize  the  liberal  offer  of  the  Government  of  Western  Australia.  (Hear,  hear.) 

1  hey  have  offered  to  bear  more  than  their  share  in  proportion  to  their  population,  and 
then  offer  will  form  a  very  good  basis  for  an  arrangement  between  the  Colonies  in  the 
event  ot  action  being  determined  upon,  on  getting  further  advice  from  Her  Majesty’s 
overnment  as  to  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  proceeding  with  the  works. 

i^b  -DJkLON  BELL,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  called  attention  to  a  point  which  I 
ink  was  rather  slipping  out  of  our  memory.  At  the  last  general  discussion  which  took 
p  ace  we  were  in  this  position  :  that  the  Imperial  Government  had  made  a  distinct  offer  of 
providing  a  particular  kind  of  armament,  and  there  was  not  at  that  time  any  decision 
expressed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  adverse  to  the  fortification  of  either  of  these  two 
places.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  discussion  rather  went  upon  the  question 
of  armament,  as  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  pointed  out,  than  upon  the  larger  question  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  any  fortification  at  all.  Now  when,  Sir  Henry  Holland 
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,  •  •  fi-w*  mat  for  ao-ain  before  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  unanimous  request 

Admiralty,  ana  especially  »»y  was  noc.  in  the  contemplation  of  the 

Re  al  cl'^ion  whcunthcy  were  ’  considering  the  subject,  gamely 

has  since  then  been  created  between  the  «F^£>  *  ^eral^sston  to" 

Zr  opportunity 

SS5Jgo::;““^  » ,.«« 

bv  the  Roval  Commission  in  1882,  If  we  could  now  place  ourselves  foi  a  moment  in 
tlie  nosition  that  the  Royal  Commission  were  in  when  they  were  considering  their 
Report  I  feel  sure  that  the  Commission  would  review  a  good  deal  of  what  was  then  m 
SX  mind!  Im^g  regard  to  the  amount  which  the  Colonies  have  contributed  to  defences 
which  certainly  are  of  Imperial  not  less  than  Colonial  interest. 

TVIr  BURT.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  we  last  discussed  this  question  all 
the  Australasian  Delegates  expressed  their  surprise  that  the  Government  had  no  JJ^enUon 
of  contributing  jointly  with  the  Colonies  of  Australasia  to  the  defence  of  King  *e  g  < 
Sound  and  of  Thursday  Island. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  mean  beyond  what  was  stated  in  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  BURT.  Beyond  giving  the  armament.  Dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  if  I 
read  rightly  the  opinions  of  those  who  spoke,  at  the  Imperial  Government  not  offering  o 
bear  part  of  the  cost  of  the  fortifications,  and  also  of  the  annual  maintenance.  Looking 
to  the  fact  that  the  other  Colonies  generally  of  Australia  were  expending  suci  aige 
urn  upon  their  own  land  defences, It  was  proposed  by  the  Delegates  from  Western 
Australia  that,  in  a  measure  to  take  the  place  of  the  Imperial  Government  with  respect 
to  the  contribution  towards  the  construction  of  the  forts,  and  the  annual  maintenance, 
Western  Australia  should  herself  bear  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  burden  than  would 
be  cast  upon  her  merely  upon  the  basis  of  population.  That  offer  was  put  foiwaid, 
may  say  in  order  to  gain  the  adherence  of  the  other  Colonies,  and  to  arrive,  by  way  of 
compromise,  at  some  settlement  whereby  the  fortifications  might  be  proceeded  with. 
But  as  the  Delegates  also  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  description  of  aimament  which 
was  Offered,  I  think  we  were  only  right  in  making  it  a  condition  of  the  offer  of  Western 
Australia  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  should  supply  an  improv ed  type  of  gun.  Nou, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  matter  that  stands  in  the  way  of  a  ready  settlement  of  tins 
question  is  the  point  whether,  or  not,  the  Imperial  Government  will  contribute  m  lieu  of 
the  type  of  gun  that  thev  have  offered,  viz.,  muzzle-loading  guns,  bieechdoadmg  guns 

_ the  class  of  gun  which  is  used  now,  as  we  are  informed,  in  the  defences  of  lor t 

Philip,  and  I  believe  also  at  Sydney;  the  other  type  of  gun  being  a  type  that  is  being 
discarded,  and  some  of  which  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  were  offered  us  by  Victoria 
herself  and  we  might  have  accepted  them  without  troubling  the  Imperial  Gov einment. 

I  have  not  the  papers  before  me  at  this  moment  that  were  laid  on  the  table,  but 
am  quite  confident  that  it  will  be  found  that  an  opinion  was  expressed,  and,  1  think,  >v 
Admiral  Try  on,  that  King  George’s  Sound  was  an.  important  coaling  station  for  an 
Australian  squadron.  Her  Majesty’s  Government,,  it  must  be  remembered,  will  >e 
keeping  vessels  in  Australasian  wafers,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  Australia  docs 
not  contribute.  They  will  have  their  own  vessels  as  they  have  at. this  moment  It  is 
impossible,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  for  those  vessels  to  steam  against  a  westerly  wind 
round  Cape  Leeuwin  and  visit  any  portion  of  .  Western  Australia,  such  as  Fremantle 
and  our  northern  ports,  without  having  coaling  facilities . at  King.  George  s  Sound. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  King  George’s  Sound  is  recognized  as  a  coaling 

"^"Ti/addition'tfthe^oal  which  is  at  present  deposited  at  King  George’s  Sound  for 
purposes  which  I  pointed  out  on  a  previous  occasion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
coaling' dep6t  of  the  Great  Southern  Railway  which  is  now  being  built  from  Alban v  to 
Perth°a  distance  of  some  250  miles,  must  and  will  be  at  King  Georges  Sound,  because 
they  will  have  their  own  pier  at  King  George’s  Sound,  to  which  their  own  coal  ships 
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can  come  and  unload  their  coal  with  facility,  whereas  at  Fremantle  they  will  be  quite 
unable  to  ship  and  unship  coal  as  they  can  at  King  Georges  Sound,  lheretore,  the 
whole  of  the  coal  of  this  Railway  Company,  in  addition  to  the  other  coal  that  is  now 

there,  will  be  stored  at  King  George’s  Sound.  ,  ,  ,, 

Also,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Ring  George’s  Sound  is  the  first,  port  ot  -all 
for  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line  of  steamers  which  carry  our  mails.  It  is  not 
uncommon  that  some  accident  happens  to  steamers  by  which  they  are  forced  to  come 
into  Albany  whether  they  carry  the  mail  or  not;  they  very  often,  as  I  pointed  out 
before,  come  short  of  coal.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Orient  line  of  steamers 
will  also  make  Albany  their  coaling  depot  in  lieu  of  the  Island  ot  Diego  Gaicia,  at 
which  they  now  coal,  and  undoubtedly,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  there  will  be 
a  very  large  deposit  of  coal  indeed  at  Albany.  So  far  as  concerns  Western  Australia, 
whether  Albany  is  fortified  at  nil  or  not,  our  interests  in  that  port  are  very  small,  ihe 
interests  of  Western  Australia  lie  far  more  largely  in  the  fortification  of  Fremantle,  our 
principal  port,  and  the  port  of  Champion  Bay,  further  to  the  north.  We  have  just 
obtained  from  Sir  John  Coode  large  plans  relative  to  the  construction  of  harbour  works 
at  Fremantle  ;  and  the  question  of  the  defence  of  Fremantle  has  only  been  delayed 
in  order  that  we  might  see  whereabouts  the  harbour  was  to  be  made,  so  that  we 
should  direct  our  scheme  of  fortifications  according  to  the  scheme  of  harbour  works 

which  might  be  decided  upon.  .  %A  . 

Therefore,  I  am  afraid  that  if  nothing  is  done  at  this  Conference  with  regaid  to 

some  arrangement  as  to  the  joint  fortification  of  King  Georges  Sound,  the  Imperia 
Government  contributing  at  least  that  new  type  of  gun,  it  cannot  be  expected  for  a 
moment  that  anything  whatever  will  be  done  by  Western  Australia  alone.  1  trust, 
therefore  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  see  their  way  to  this  small  extra 
expense— the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  guns  they  offer  and  the  guns  we  desire 

to  have. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  like  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Delegates  to  these 
two  points.  Assuming  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  having  had  placed  before  them 
the  arguments  and  views  of  the  Delegates,  agree  to  give  the  new'  type  of  guns  for  King 
George’s  Sound,  I  should  like  to  know,  first,  whether  the  Delegates  of  the  other  Comma 
Governments  outside  Western  Australia  are  prepared  to  assent  to  the  Proposal  which 
was  made  by  the  Western  Australian  Delegates  in  the  Confidential  letter  of  the 2^nd 
April,  1887  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  they  would  be  prepared  to  comply  with  the  Append*, 
general  conditions  which  are  to  be  found  in  p.  2  of  the  paper  headed  King  Gcoigc,  &  1 

Sound  and  Torres  Straits,”  and  which  are  shortly  as  follows:  — 

“  The  arrangement  to  be  reconsidered  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  ^  J  he  necessai)  w  o  kb,  Appendix, 
together  with  their  maintenance,  to  be  undertaken  at  the  cost  ot  all  the  Australasian  • 
Colonies,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  population.”  (Those  two  hist  words,  of .co™c,  nee 
nnr  be  considered  now.)  “A  small  permanent  garrison  to  be  maintained  at  each  place, 
also  at  ^h^jointcost'of  the  Colonies.  In  the  of  Princess  Royal  Harbour,  Western 
Australia  to  undertake,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  to  increase  the  garrison  to  the  stien& 
stated.  Queensland  to  make  a  similar  undertaking  with  respect  to  Thursday  Island.  In 
the  case  of  a  war  of  some  duration,  it  will  be  for  the  other  Colonies  to  consider  whether 
they  should  not  assist  in  providing  reliefs  for  the  garrison  of  Thursday  Island  Prmce^ 

Royal  Harbour,  oil  the  other  hand,  being  one  of  the  principal  poits  of  Western 
Australia,  should  continue  to  be  garrisoned  by  that  Colony,  unless  special  circumstances 
arise  calling  for  an  increase  of  strength  beyond  the  stated  amount,  m  which  case  le 

other  Colonies  might  be  expected  to  assist.”  ^  J 

At  present  we  have  not  got  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Delegates  as  to  whether,  in 

their  view  it  is  likely  (of  course  they  cannot  bind  the  Colonial  Governments)  that  their 
Governments  would  concur  in  those  conditions  if  the  Imperial  Government  met  the  \ieus 
of  the  Colonial  Governments  by  providing  the  new  type  of  gun  m  Ki  lg  Georges  , 

and  by  treating  Thursday  Island  as  a  coaling  station,  providing  the  new  typed  & 
there  also,  or  providing'  a  sufficient  ai  mament  tlioic. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  making  my  views 
sufficiently  understood.  At  all  events,  there  was  a  palpable  misapprehension  of  them  iy 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  followed  me,  and  I  wish  to  say  two  or  three  words  now  t  j. 
the  views  of  the  South  Australian  Government  beyond  all  possibility  ot  mistake.  I  a  nc t 
prepared,  on  behalf  of  the  South  Australian  Government,  to  assent  tor  one  moment  to 
thePproposition  that  the  mere  supply  of  the  armament,  even  of  the  improved  t^pe,  y  ie 
*  Imperial  Government  for  the  defence  of  King  George’s  Sound  would  be  all  that  could  be 
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reasonably  and  fairly  expected.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  Imperial  Government  supplies  the 
new  armament,  surely  they  must  be  acting  on  some  principle.  What  is  the  principle? 
It  must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  matter  is  of  Imperial  interest.  Why  of  Imperial 
interest?  Because  it  is  necessary  for  a  coaling  station,  or  because  Albany  would  be  a 
point  of  attack  for  an  enemy  from  which  they  could  destroy  the  Imperial  commerce — the 
commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Australia.  Considering  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  recognize  their  duty  to  contribute  at  all,  it  must  be  because  of  the  mutuality  of 
interests  and  the  mutuality  of  danger-;  and  that  being  so,  1,  on  behalf  of  South 
Australia,  am  not  prepared  at  all  to  assent  to  this  rough-and-ready  way  of  arriving  at  the 
degree  of  contribution  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Imperial  Government;  and  I  think 
I  am  expressing  the  views  of  Victoria  too  in  what  I  am  saying.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  we 
are  not  at  all  prepared  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  degree  of  contribution  on  the 
part  of  the  Imperial  Government  is  to  be  arrived  at  in  the  very  rough-and-ready  way 
that  has  been  suggested.  So  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned,  it  is  quite  as  much  a  matter 
of  importance  to  Great  Britain  as  to  the  Colonies.  So  far  as  the  shipping  is  concerned, 
the  shipping  is  owned  by  British  owners  more  than  by  the  Colonies.  So  far  as  the 
insurances  are  concerned,  so  far  as  the  underwriters  are  concerned,  they  are  almost  all  in 
England.  I  say  that  from  every  point  of  view  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  immensely  interested  in  every  question  that  concerns  the  commerce  of 
Australia.  That  being  so,  comes  the  question,  whether  the  defence  of  Albany  is  merely 
a  matter  of  local  importance  to  Australia  itself,  or  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  Imperial 
concern  in  relation  to  the  general  commerce  between  England  and  the  Colonies.  I  feel, 
speaking  for  myself,  that  I  could  not  get  up  before  our  own  Parliament  and  tell  them 
that  I  thought  that  the  mere  contribution  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  armament 
for  Kins;  George’s  Sound  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  contribution.  They  would 
naturally  ask  me  upon  what  principle  it  proceeded,  and  I  should  be  absolutely  unable  to 
reply.  I  only  speak  now,  Sir,  to  urge,  with  all  respect,  but  at  the  same  time  with  all 
the  force  I  can,  that  any  arrangement  that  is  made  to  be  approved  by  the  Parliaments  of 
the  various  Colonies,  and  to  be  adhered  to  subsequently,  must  be  founded  upon  a 
comparison,  not  in  a  rough-and-ready  way,  but  in  a  careful  and  scientific  way,  of  the 
relative  advantages  that  are  to  be  obtained,  and  of  the  relative  dangers  that  are  to  be 
faced. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Might  1,  with  reference  to  what  you  have  said  (because 
my  observations  may  draw  out  further  observations  from  yourself  and  others),  point  out 
two  things :  first,  that  in  giving  the  armament,  the  Colonies  finding  all  the  necessary 
works  and  maintaining  them,  we  are  proceeding  upon  the  principle  that  we  proceeded 
upon  in  the  cases  of  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Ceylon,  the  Cape,  and  other  places?  (Hear, 
hear.)  We  recognize  Imperial  interests,  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  large  commercial  Colonial  interests  involved.  Therefore,  I  cannot  quite  accept 
your  statement  that  the  comparison  is  rough-and-ready.  It  has  been  very  carefully 
considered,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  it  is  a  better  plan,  instead  of  going  into  details 
upon  every  point,  which  would  only  create  difficulties,  to  say  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  recognizing  the  Imperial  duty  which  is  cast  upon  them  in  respect  of  this  place, 
will  find  the  armament,  and  that  the  Colonies,  recognizing  the  commercial  value  it  has 
for  them,  will  find  the  works,  speaking  generally.  As  regards  the  other  point — that  we 
are  interested  in  the  trade — that,  again,  I  do  not  suppose  any  member  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  would  deny.  But  then  you  must  also  take  into  consideration  (and  I  should 
ask  you  to  press  that  matter  before  your  respective  Parliaments)  that  we  are  expending 
a  certain  sum  each  year  on  the  Australasian  squadron,  which  is  in  these  waters  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting,  not  only  the  Imperial  interests  and  Imperial  trade,  but  Colonial 
trade  as  well.  Those  are  two  points  which  1  should  suggest  might  fairly  be  raised 
before  the  Colonial  Parliaments.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  mention  them  now  because  they 
may  be  the  means  of  drawing  out  observations  upon  this  point. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  do  not  want  to  say  or  to  ask  for  anything  unreasonable, 
but  in  whatever  form  and  however  it  is  got  at,  it  will  have  to  be  reduced  to  figures 
ultimately,  and  there  will  have  to  be  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  respectively  gained. 
It  is  the"  fact,  as  you  say,  that  the  Imperial  Government  assist  in  the  Australian 
squadron,  but  I  do  not  think  they  assist  in  the  slightest  degree  more  than  it  is  their 
duty  to  assist. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  The  other  question  is  a  matter  which,  I  should  think, 
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would  be  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  Australian  squadron  The 

ijo  vein  merits,  mat  the)  have  to  consider,  on  the  other  side,  the  contribution  of  tbo 
Imperial  Government  to  the  Colonial  squadron,  which,  from  your  own  point  of  view  and 
ours  too,  is  a  matter  of  Imperial  and  not  of  Colonial  interest  only.  1  ’ 

which  ha^l^n  froml!rFfo.THn  '  ^  ratherT  to  hear  the  observations 

cu  JicUG :  fallen  from  bir  John  Downer,  because  1  think  that  the  Colonies  should  look 

upon  tins  from  another  point  of  view.  We  do  not  want  to  have  mrbmWlta 

mamtamed  on  land  m ,  Australasia.  (Hear,  hear.)  That,  as  I  „nfi“  is  the 

fundamental  principle  which  we  have  maintained  for  a  long  time,  that  we  will  maintain 

extentdnd'so  fTas  th  ^  f°  ^  Im5eriTal  for  s’ea  defend  U>  “S 

defence  I  d/not  think  ”,f  ?°"c,er,’ed>  1  th'"k  we  undertake  our  own  land 

any  officers^r  n  en  of  thn  Vs  des.“'?b,e’  from  n.lany  P°iMs  of  view,  that  we  should  have 

shore  tiler,  We  to  /T*''?-  a™y  servmS  as  “embers  of  the  Imperial  army  on 
shore  there.  Me  take  that  function  upon  ourselves,  and  that  is  the  view  which  as  I 

understand,  has  been  generally  concurred  in.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  that  principle  is  laid 

down,  of  course  we  must  maintain  the  forces  upon  land.  The  contribution  that  we  ask 

f  a"  lnl. lal  contribution  to  the  armament,  which  we  must  either  get  from  England  by 

see' tint1  fhnda'mentT  g-et  f/™111  the  Imperial  Government;  but' I  should  be  sorry  to 
n^.v  dedf  »nd  to f  ,,,nnciple  d®Parted  from— that  the  land  forces  of  Australasia  will  be 
P  ?  .  dM  a  d  pa!d  f°r  !\y  Australasia.  As  regards  the  conditions  proposed  the  other  day 

o-arrko^in  tim^Tn3"1  ^"to  "S.f?r  maintaining'  a  sma11  Permanent  force  as  a  standing 
;.  '  ill  times  of  peace  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  so  for  as 

wodTafthe1  1  conce™ed.’  vve  s,la11  bc  very  willing  to  accept  them;  and  so  far  as  any 
works  at  the  Toires  Straits  are  concerned,  Queensland  would  be  willing  to  undertake 

time  of  danger,  to  provide  an  additional  force  to  man  and  defend  the  fortifications.  ’ 

Mr.  BEARIN'.  It  does  not.  seem  to  me  that  Sir  John  Downer  touched  the 
fundamental  principle  to  which  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  alludes.  If  I  followed  Sir  John 
owner  correctly,  lie  made  no  such  allusion,  nor  could  it  be  an  inference  properly  drawn 
from  ha  remarks  that  he  proposed  to  alter  that  fundamental  principle— if  it  is  a  An " 

thcmrali-Pnl,Tle-fn  ,an-V  "a-T  wllatever-  Consequently,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
Downer’8  1011  vf  a , fnndamenta!  principle  was  introduced.  As  I  understood  Sir  John 
Downers  position,  he  simply  said  (and  I  take  it  that  even  your  own  remarks  were  quite 
in  emisonanee  with  those  of  Sir  John  Downer)  that  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to'admi? 
all  that  you  had  urged,  that  the  contribution  of  the  Imperial  Government  towards  the 
squadron  m  the  South  Seas  must  undoubtedly  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that 
w.ia  ever  the  Imperial  Government  does  elsewhere  in  meeting  her  engagements  mav 
very  fairly  be  taken  into  consideration.  All  that  I  understood  Sir  John  DowTer  to  mZ 
—winch  he  did  with  great,  force— was  that  instead  of  saying  that  this  particular  prece- 

?hel\  i7-hlC1  apP'te<!  t0  H.°PS  Kong  and  other  places  applied  to  King  George’s  Sound 
a  _  tills  w  as  a  matter  which  was  yet  to  be  determined,  and  that,  by  some  careful  means’ 

a  fall  estimate  of  what  the  proper  proportion  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  might  be  arrived  at.  This  I  understand  to  be  Sir  John  Downer’s 
proposition,  .and  it  was  a  proposition  which  pointed,  as  I  thought,  not  to  any  question  of 
Impenal  land  forces  being  employed  in  Australia-I  did  not  understand  that  question  to 
be  alluded  to  but  to  the  cost  of  the  fortifications  and  other  costs  being,  so  far  as  it  was 
seen  o  be  fair,  shared  in  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Consequently,  the  point  that 
you  advance  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  in  agreement  with  Sir  John  Downer’s  view  * 
and  his  view,  as  I  followed  it — and  1  cordially  agreed  with  it— was  that,  if  it  was 
accepted  that  there  was  a  mutual  interest  in  the  defence  of  King  George’s  Sound  the 
mutual  interest  should  proportionately  govern  the  contributions  of  the  Imperial* and 
o  onial  Governments  respectively,  and  that  this  proportion  should  be  determined  bv 
some  careful  and  systematic  method,  and  that  we  should  not  say  off-hand  that  the 
imperial  proportion  was  necessarily  the  cost  of  the  armaments,  but  that  it  might  be  mcie 
01  ess.  All  that  I  understood  him  to  ask  was  whether  it  was  (o  be  considered,  with 
ic  knowledge  before  us,  that  the  proposed  armament  would  be  a  fair  contribution  from 
tlie  Imperial  Government.  And  lie  guarded  himself  against  that  admission  until  the 
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ssfjssasr.'sr  “ 

accept  the  proper  defence  o  them  own  P«  ^  and  ^whjtot^  »  Iraperial 

take  the  expense  in  relation  to  that,  \  )  other  hand,  when  we  come  to 

interference  or  Imperial  soldiers  being  sent,  st  ,  #  category  altogether, 

deal  with  a  place  like  Albany,  that  I  venture  to  say  i  out  of  calory  (>f 

With  the  other  Delegates  present  I  assent  to  t  P  1  require,  nor  would  be 

each  Colony  are  matters  for  themselves,  a  d  dell  with  a  place  like 

willing  to  accept,  Imperial  interference.  >  t  y  altogether,  and  is  not  a 

Albany,  which,  according  to  my  view,  is  oi -  of t  at  cate^  Jf  Australia)  but 

place  that  requires  defending  meiely  fiom  t  1  .  „eneralW,  then  I  say  that 

which  requires  defending  in  the  into  rests  of  th£  that  rule  should 

general  rule  would  not  be  apphea  ,  .  ,  ^  and  that  there  should  be  some 

ft  £  detaii  What  would  he  fair  and  reasonable. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL,  it  is  not  a  question  of  detail. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER..  A  question  of  principle,  if  yon  please. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Before  you  go  any 

Hall,  the  Head  of  Ihe  Naval  Intelligence  1  .  ’  t  ^le  exact  importance  of 

prepared  to  state  now  what  is  the  view  ct  the  Adm  <  y  ^  Then,  Captain 

King  George’s  Sound  from  the  ^d™,lraJ  ^  rence  confidentially’  what  is  the  exact  view 
Hall,  I  would  ask  you  to  state  to  the  Co  .  ’  rPm-pe’s  Sound  first  as  an  Imperial 

of  the  Admiralty  as  regards  the  importance  of  King  Geoi  ge  s  bound, 

coaling  station. 

n  .  •  WAIT  The  first  point  that  the  Admiralty  has  directed  me  to  state  to  the 

“  «*  Grt:^:±”rfoV?,ss»e”  -ss  .»  m« 

^  £  by  an  e"nd  used  as  a  bSse  of  operations  against  our  passing  trade. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  I  venture  to .  say  is  jery 
Si  £t  the  importance  of  it  from  other  points 

of  view. 

”»s 

rely  for  their  coal  ? 

Captain  HALL.  Proceeding  round  the  Cape  they  would  depend  upon  the  Cape. 

Mr.  FORREST.  But  proceeding  to  Australia  I  mean.  Where  would  they  depend 
upon  for  getting  coal  upon  the  coast  of  Australia  ? 

Captain  HALL.  At  Adelaide  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  FORREST.  That  is  not  a  very  good  place  to  coal  at,  is  it?  It  is  often  \eiy 
rough. 

,  flW  mTi  t  am  vcrY  anxious  to  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words 
Mr  F.  DILLON  BELL.  1  y  <ron°-  feeling  of  disappointment  at 

more  upon  this  point,  because  pon  Downer  as  was  '’felt  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
hearing  the  observations  of  Sir  John  Downer  as  was  which  of  the  tw0 

Perhaps  Sir  John  Downer  will  pei  mi  m  -  supposed  to  have  the  greater 

2KVS?  fonSon°rof  King  (  Andji*^  hope,  could  any 

pr”t  fordf7  KingaIGeorge>s'CSo°und,  if  the  nearest  Australian  Colony,  largely 
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interested  in  the  homeward  trade  that  passes  by  King  George’s  Sound,  lays  down  the 
principle  which  we  understand  Sir  John  Downer  to  have  advocated?  But  quite  apart 
from  that,  what  we  must  do  is,  I  think,  to  revert  to  first  principle.  (Hear,  hear.) 
How  can  we  expect  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  apply  to  King  George’s 
Sound  and  Thursday  Island  a  principle  which  is  essentially  opposed  to  the  one  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Henry  Holland  as  being  the  leading  principle  with  respect  to  the  great 
coaling  stations  which  are  admitted  to  be  especially  of  Imperial  interest?  How  could 
we  say  to  the  Imperial  Government,  You  are  to  contribute  more  in  regard  to  the 
defences  of  King  George’s  Sound  than  you  are  undertaking  to  do  in  the  case  of  Singa¬ 
pore?  No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  relative  trade  will  imagine  that  there  is 
any  conceivable  comparison  between  the  importance  of  Singapore  and  the  importance  of 
Princess  Royal  Harbour  in  relation  to  Imperial  interests.  And  in  what  relation  should 
we  be  placing  ourselves  towards  (he  Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements  (I  take 
that  as  a  single  instance,  although,  of  course,  it  applies  elsewhere  too),  if  we  were 
to  say  to  them,  “  In  the  consideration  of  this  Imperial  question  we  want  the  Imperial 
Government  to  do  a  great  deal  more  for  us  than  has  been  agreed  by  yourselves  should 
be  done  for  you  ?”  I  hope  that  Sir  John  Downer  and  the  Victorian  Delegates  will  look 
to  that  consideration. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  What  has  been  done  by  the  Imperial  Government  at 
Singapore  ? 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  They  have  given  the  armament  only.  A  great  friend  of 
Sir  William  Fitzherbert’s  and  mine,  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  is  the  Governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  he  gave  way  upon  this  very  question  of  principle.  We  could  not 
reasonably  go  to  the  Imperial  Government  and  say.  We  consider  that  the  defences  of 
King  George’s  Sound  are  of  so  much  greater  importance  to  the  Empire  than  the  defences 
of  Singapore,  that  we  want  you  to  do  a  thing  for  us  which  you  have  refused  to  do  at 
Singapore. 

The  PRESIDENT.  At  Singapore  the  Colony  contributed  88,000/. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  That  is  one  leading  principle  which  we  ought  to  bear  in 
mind;  and  I  think  that  upon  a  more  complete  consideration  of  the  matter  we  shall 
admit  that  we  cannot  take  a  different  attitude  towards  the  Imperial  Government. 

But  there  is  another  point  which  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  dwelt  upon,  which  I  am  sure 
we  should  all  be  very  careful  to  consider,  namely,  that  we  should  not  ask  or  allow,  if  I 
may  use  such  a  word,  the  Imperial  Government  to  meddle  in  the  measures  that  we  take 
with  respect  to  any  of  our  land  defences.  The  only  reason  why  we  are  interfering 
and  why  the  other  Colonies  are  interfering  in  this  matter  at  all,  is  because  we  all  recognize 
that  Western  Australia  is  not  in  a  position  to  take  the  same  course  with  regard  to  the 
defence  of  King  George’s  Sound  which  the  other  Colonies  are  taking  with  respect  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  harbours,  and  which,  even  in  the  case  of  Thursday  Island,  the 
Government  of  Queensland  is  ready  to  take.  What  should  we  think  if  we  were  to  ask 
each  other  for  a  contribution  to  the  defence  of  a  particular  harbour  because  it  had  a 
special  relation  to  the  passing  trade?  We  should  not  be  listened  to  fora  moment.  The 
only  reason  why  Western  Australia  seeks  any  outside  assistance  in  this  case  is  merely 
because  on  account  of  her  peculiar  position  she  is  willing  to  receive  for  some  time  an 
assistance  from  the  other  Colonies  in  her  defences  which  we  should  not  ask  for  or 
allow  to  be  given  to  ourselves  for  our  own. 

With  regard  to  what  fell  from  Mr.  Forrest  about  the  passing  trade  and  coaling,  we 
must  remember  that  if  in  case  of  war  the  Suez  Canal  were  to  be  blocked,  the  ships  would 
call  at  the  Cape  for  coal,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  whatever  to  touch  at  King 
George’s  Sound.  And  not  only  is  that  so,  but  even  while  the  Suez  Canal  is  open,  we 
know  that  the  ships  of  the  Orient  line  do  not  call  upon  the  outward  pi  Ik-Sa^c  at  I ^ ui_, 
George’s  Sound,  or  on  the  homeward  passage  either. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Because  they  call  at  Diego  Garcia. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  If  they  are  short  of  coal  they  call  there,  because  it  is 
only  held  as  a  station  in  case  of  necessity. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  But  I  have  made  the  whole  passage  in  an  Orient 
(277a)  3  K 
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Company’s  ship  without  touching.  We  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  29th  evening*  from 
Adelaide,  and  we  did  not  touch  anywhere;  we  did  not  even  call  at  Aden.  So  that 
neither  on  the  principle  of  division  of  contribution  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Imperial 
Government,  nor  on  account  of  the  relations  of  the  Colonies  amongst  themselves,  nor 
on  account  of  the  coaling  question,  have  we  any  ground  whatever  for  asking  for  a  new 
principle  to  be  laid  down. 

Lastly,  I  must  say  that  if  the  Colonies  on  the  Australian  mainland  do  not  them¬ 
selves  think  it  worth  while  to  recommend  to  their  Parliaments  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposal  which  the  Imperial  Government  has  now  made,  provided  that  proposal  is 
amended  by  giving  us  the  better  armament  which  we  ask  for,  certainly  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  would  be  willing  to  make  any  con¬ 
tribution  itself.  Therefore,  while  we  apparently  were  unanimous,  as  I  thought,  before, 
we  may  find  that  the  introduction  of  this  objection  to-day  by  Sir  John  Downer  may 
dissolve  that  unanimity. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  think  the  difficulty  is  that  we  are  asked  to  prejudge  a  matter 
respecting  which  we  do  not  possess  sufficient  data.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  appears  to  me 
to  me  to  be  the  whole  point  on  which  difficulty  arises.  I  missed  one  portion  of  Sir  John 
Downer’s  argument,  but  I  understand  the  position  contended  for  is  this  :  that  Sir  John 
Downer  is  stated  to  have  asked  for  a  larger  contribution  for  King  George’s  Sound  than 
upon  the  same  principle  would  be  asked  for  Hong  Kong  or  Singapore  ;  and  I  understand 
it  to  be  Sir  Dillon  Bell’s  contention  that  the  same  principle  which  is  applied  as  between 
the  Imperial  Government  and  Hong  Kong,  for  example,  should  be  applied  as  between 
the  Imperial  Government  and  King  George’s  Sound.  1  could  not  for  a  moment  admit  a 
statement  of  that  sort  to  be  justified  at  the  present  stage,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
fundamental  principle,  as  I  haie  always  contended,  that  these  things  should  be  rested 
upon  some  definite  basis  that  we  could  all  appeal  to  in  our  argument,  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  seems  to  me  to  be.  What  is  the  relative  values  of  those  fortifications  to 
the  Imperial  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  joint  Colonies  on  the  other  ?  I  think 
this  question  between  the  Colonies  need  not  come  into  the  discussion  at  this  time  at  all. 
Without  the  knowledge  which  I  feel  instinctively  we  require  to  possess  before  we  could 
admit  the  contention  from  Sir  Dillon  Bell’s  point  of  view,  we  are  asked  to  come  to  a 
certain  conclusion.  But  if  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  the  fair  principle  to  start  with  is 
that  the  contributions  as  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonies  ought  to  be 
based  upon  the  relative  values  to  some  extent,  more  or  less,  of  the  interests  to  be 
protected,  then,  before  we  could  apply  the  principle  which  is  advocated  before  us,  and 
say  that  the  armaments  necessary  for  the  defence  of  King  George’s  Sound  would  be  a 
sufficient  contribution  by  the  Imperial  Government,  because  the  armaments  supplied  to 
the  Hong  Kong  defence  are  a  sufficient  contribution  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
that  defence,  we  should  require  to  know  what  are  the  respective  interests  of  the  two 
parties,  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonies — in  the  one  case  that  is  Hong  Kong, 
and  in  the  other  that  is  King  George’s  Sound.  As  I  understand,  what  Sir  John  Downer 
objects  to  is  that  we  are  asked  to  admit  a  principle  to  be  applicable  to  a  particular  case, 
without  knowing  whether  the  conditions  in  the  one  case  to  which  that  principle  is  sought 
to  be  applied  are  precisely  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  other  case ;  and  I  think  that 
he  was  quite  justified  in  asking  that  the  share  of  contribution  should  be  left  to  be 
decided  hereafter  (as  it  easily  could  be),  when  we  could  arrive,  upon  the  relative  value 
principle  which  I  have  recommended,  at  what  was  a  fair  proportion. 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  it  was  pointed  out  on  an  earlier  day  that  there  would 
be  extreme  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  relative  value  (l  do  not  know  whether  any 
gentlemen  have  done  me  the  honour  of  reading  the  few  remarks  I  put  upon  the  paper, 
especially  with  regard  to  that  point),  because  if  we  once  begin  to  consider  that  relative 
value  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  have  to  begin  by  considering  the  expense  that  is 
contributed  by  the  English  taxpayer  upon  the  whole  fleet  throughout  the  world; 
for  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  merely  the  fewr  ships  that  form  the  Australasian 
squadron  which  are  protecting  Imperial  and  Colonial  trade,  but  the  ships  stationed  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  anything 
like  a  relative  value  in  each  case ;  for  the  question  arises  not  only  in  the  case  of  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore,  but  also,  as  I  said  before,  with  regard  to  Cape  Colony,  who  on 
Saturday  accepted  generously  and  willingly  that  same  principle.  For  that  reason,  it 
was  thought  that  the  best  form  of  contribution  would  be  that,  in  cases  where  the 
Imperial  and  Colonial  interests  were  fully  recognized  to  exist,  without  going  into  details 
at  all,  the  Imperial  Government  should  provide  the  armament,  the  Colony  providing 
the  land  defence. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN.  May  I  interject  the  remark  that  I  noticed  that  according  to  the 
papers  which  have  been  circulated  with  reference  to  the  defence  of  the  Cape,  the 
proposition  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  provide  the  armaments  and  the  Cape 
the  land  defences  involves  an  equal  contribution  on  each  side  of  about  70,000/.  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Our  share  is  rather  larger. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  If  anything,  the  share  of  the  Imperial  Government  was  larger. 
But  I  fancy  that  the  figures  of  the  contribution  in  the  present  case  hold  rather  a 
different  relation. 

The  PRESIDENT.  May  I  point  out  what  are  now  calculated  to  be  the  amounts 
at  King  George’s  Sound  on  the  assumption  that  we  give  a  new  type  of  guns  ?  With  a 
new  type  of  guns  and  the  submarine  mines  (he  Imperial  Government  would  have  to 
provide  about  15,000/.  The  cost  of  the  works  upon  the  best,  calculations  that  can  be 
made  is  12,700/. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  That,  I  think,  is  without  barracks  and  without  maintenance,  and 
for  a  much  smaller  scheme  than  has  been  proposed.  I  will  not  s'ate  from  mere 
recollection  the  exact  cost  of  the  barracks,  but  it  was  certainly  more  than  enough  to 
bring  the  amount  above  14,000/.  If  1  recollect  rightly,  that  small  scheme  was  only 
supposed  to  be  a  temporary  scheme,  to  be  supplemented  by  a  larger,  the  cost  of  which 
ran  up  to  70,000/. 

The  PRESIDENT.  This  provides  what  is  now  considered  to  be  sufficient  as  a 
permanent  scheme. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Major-General  Scratchley’s  scheme,  you  may  remember,  Sir,  was 
to  cost  75,000/.;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  very  large  difference  between  his  scheme 
and  what  is  now  proposed.  You  will  understand  that  I  am  not  necessarily  objecting 
to  the  contribution  of  the  Imperial  Government  as  being  too  small  •  on  the  contrary, 
you  may  be  offering  too  much.  But  all  we  say  is  that  we  have  scarcely  enough 
material  before  us  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  what  the  fair  contribution  would  be.  The 
contribution  of  an  armament  would,  I  presume,  bear  a  different  proportion  to  the  whole 
cost  in  every  single  case.  At  Hong  Kong,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  the  armament  might 
be  possibly  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  expenditure  necessary,  while  at  another  place  the 
fortifications  might  cost  nine-tenths  and  the  armament  one-tenth  of  the  whole  amount. 

The  contribution  of  the  armament  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  provision 
of  the  fortifications  by  the  Colonies,  although  it  sounds  like  a  definite  principle,  is  a 
principle  which  allows  the  greatest  possible  divergence  in  each  case.  Until  we  know 
what  the  cost  will  be,  it  seems  rather  premature  to  commit  ourselves,  even  although  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  proposed  in  this  case  is  not  very  far 
wrong. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  informed  tha  12,700/.  includes  the  barracks. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  What  guns  does  the  scheme  provide  for? 

General  ALDERSON.  6-inch  breech-loading  guns  on  hydro-pneumatic  carriages, 
40-pounders,  and  9-pounders. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Does  the  estimate  include  the  cost  of  the  hydro-pneu¬ 
matic  carriages  ? 

General  ALDERSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  know  that  the  estimate  prepared  by  the  late  Minister  of  Defence 
for  annual  maintenance  was  above  12,000/. 

The  PRESIDENT.  This  sum  does  not  include  annual  maintenance. 

Mr.  BURT.  I  think  that  the  Colonies  would  ask  for  nothing  more  than  that  the 
Imperial  Government  should  contribute  their  fair  share.  If  they  contribute  half,  or 
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mm-0  than  half  I  myself  should  feel  bound  to  look  upon  that  as  a  fair  contribution. 
WUh  regard  to  these5  fortifications,  if  you  take  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  forts 
and  the  ?ost  of  armament,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Imperial  Government  if  they  provide 
the  new  type  of  gun,  are  contributing  a  good  deal  more  than  the  half-share  of  the  cost 
of  fortifications  and  armaments.  Therefore,  1  think,  so  far  as  that  goes  if  they  supply 
the  new  type  of  gun,  they  are  giving  a  fair  contribution  ;  that  is  to  sav,  they  wil  gi\ 
little  more  than  half  the  total  cost  of  the  armament  and  fortihcation. 

Then,  the  only  question  that  remains  over  is  the  question  of  maintenance,  a 
that  the  Imperial  Government  refuse  to  contribute.  I  think  that,  resolves  itself  into 
very  small  matter  indeed,  taking  a  financial  view  If  it  is  conceded  tha  It  lie  Imper  al 

Government  are  dealing  fairly  by  contributing  the  new  ype  o  ’ 

bearing  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  fortifications  and  armament— I  think  the  question 
of  maintenance  comes  to  a  very  small  matter.  The  estimated  cost  of  maintenance  I 
considered  myself,  and  put  down  at  a  sum  of  6,0001.  1  vvould  not,  however,  rest 

anythin0'  on  mv  own  judgment,  and  I  may  therefore  say  that  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
gentleman  who  attended  here,  connected  with  the  A\  ar  Office,  that  they  consider  t  le 
estimate  of  6,0001.  a-year  a  very  fair  estimate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  garrison.  I 
the  Western  Australian  Government  should  accede  to  the  proposition  that  we  have 
made,  and  pay  a  fourth  of  that  cost,  that  sum  of  6,0001  per  annum  would  be  relieved  at 
once  by  1,500k,  leaving  4,5001.  to  be  contributed  by  the  rest  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  which  would  make  a  sum  of  under  1,000 1.  to  be  borne  by  each,  including  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania.  Therefore.it  is  whittled  down  now  to  a  very  small  question 
indeed,  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  only,  in  the  case  of  each  Colony,  amount  to 

something  under  1,000/.  a-year. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  According  to  the  statement  made  just  now  by  the 
representative  of  the  Admiralty,  it  would  appear,  if  I  correctly  understood  it,  to 
be,  from  their  point  of  view,  not  necessary  to  provide  for  an  Imperial  coaling  station  at 
King  George’s  Sound,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  service  of  the  Empire.  That  is  the  point  of 
view  from  which  I  presume  it  would  be  argued  from  the  side  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  as  regards  this  offer  of  contributing  the  armaments,  the  Imperial 
Government  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  going  beyond  the  point  from  which  the  Admiralty 
view  the  question,  in  offering  to  do  for  King  George  s  Sound  what  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  four  or  five  important  stations  to  which  armaments  have  been 
also  contributed,  and  which  have  been  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  to 
be  fortified,  which  I  believe  include  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Mauritius,  Colombo,  and 
the  Cape.  Each  of  those  Colonies  also  makes  a  large  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the 

defences 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  what  has  been  called  fundamental 
principles  in  dealing  with  this  question.  I  do  not  know  that  fundamental  principles  can 
be  always  very  strictly  adhered  to,  because  it  may  be  expedient  not  to  apply  them 
too  rigidly  in  certain  cases,  but  I  gathered  that  what  most  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
have  offered  to  do,  or,  at  all  events,  what  New  South  Wales  has  always  offered  to  do,  is 
to  provide  for  their  own  land  defences.  Therefore,  acting  upon  that  principle,  we  could 
not  expect  or,  indeed,  ask  the  Imperial  Government  to  erect  buildings  upon  our  soil,  or 
to  pay  our  soldiers  {hear,  hear),  and  I  think  that  is  the  sensible  and  sound  view  which 

was  put  forward  very  forcibly  by  Sir  Dillon  Bell. 

If  therefore,  we  erect  our  own  fortifications,  and  pay  our  own  men,  and  keep 
dealings  with  everything  that  concerns  our  own  soil  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonies 
themselves,  the  only  question  is  in  whet  way  can  the  Imperial  Government  come  in  to 
assist  us  Her  Maiesty’s  Government  have  undoubtedly  given  way  by  going  beyond  the 
proposals  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  the  offer  of  armaments  in  our  case  would, 
I  think,  meet  all  expectations  which  the  Colonies  might  reasonably  entertain. 

1  know  very  well  that  if  you  extend  the  principle  of  relative  value,  and  of  relative 
proportion  of  the  contributions,  by  comparing  one  station  with  another,  you  would  have 
to  take  so  many  things  into  account,  you  would  have,  for  instance,  to  take  the  natural 
advantages  of  each  place  into  account,  that  infinite  complications  would  arise,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  determining  the  relative  value  would  he  almost  interminable. 
One  glance  at  the  subject  will  show  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  deal  with  every 
place  in  exactly  the  same  wav,  in  respect  to  its  relations  to  the  Imperial  navy  and  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  as  to  its  value  as  a  coaling  station. 

If  we  then  admit  that  the  Australasian  Governments  are  following  the  wisest  course 
they  can  pursue  in  paying  for  everything  connected  with  the  fortifications  and  the 
meaning  of  them,  1  do  not  know  what  further  contribution  we  can  look  for  from 
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the  Imperial  Government  than  the  armaments,  and  that  appears  to  me,  therefore,  to 
reduce  the  question  to  a  very  simple  question. 

But  you,  Sir,  I  think,  have  put  this  contingent  question,  that,  presuming  the 
Imperial  Government  to  furnish  this  improved  ordnance,  what  are  the  Colonies  prepared 
to  do?  If  I  vvere  asked  the  question  I  could  only  reply  by  enunciating  the  principles 
just  laid  down,  and  I  suppose  each  of  the  Colonies  gould  give  a  similar  reply  on  its  own 
account.  Acting  upon  those  piinciples,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  our  Governments  any  proposal  to  ask  the  Imperial  Government 
for  a  further  contribution  beyond  what  they  have  already  offered. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Of  course,  I  could  not  do  more  than  ask  the  views  of  the 
Delegates  upon  the  point ;  the  expression  of  their  views  now  is  in  no  way  binding  upon 
their  Governments. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  may  point  out,  Sir,  that  all  the  figures  that  you  have  just  now 
quoted  are  new  figures  to  us,  and  that  fact  shows  the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  was 
involved  at  first,  when  we  were  asked  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Not  altogether  new,  I  think.  I  must  defend  myself  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  figure  for  Princess  Royal  Harbour  for  total  cost  of  works,  including 
barracks,  of  12,700/.,  appears  in  this  paper  headed  “  King  George’s  Sound  and  Torres 
Straits,”  which  was  circulated  to  the  Conference  some  days  ago. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  But  on  the  last  occasion  the  Colonies  asked  why  a  smaller  scheme 
should  be  substituted  when  Major-General  Scratchley  had  recommended  one  so  very 
much  more  expensive  and  efficient. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  only  new  point  to-day  is  the  opinion  of  the  War  Office 
and  tiie  Admiralty  that  the  scheme  now  proposed  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  We  had  not  heard  that  before.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
this  scheme  only  related  to  a  small  temporary  defence;  now  we  are  told  that  it  relates 
to  a  permanent  defence,  which  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  assure  us  will  be 
satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDENT.  These  are  the  latest  estimates  put  forward  as  sufficient,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  fairly  understood  that  these  are  the  estimates  for  works  which  they 
consider  necessary  as  a  permanent  defence.  That  is,  I  think,  clearly  put  in  the  paper 
circulated  some  days  ago  as  the  basis  of  our  discussion. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  So  far  as  my  recollection  of  the  matter  goes,  when 
that  large  scheme  was  first  proposed,  it  was  considered  altogether  too  expensive,  and 
that  therefore  this  scheme  on  a  reduced  scale,  which  is  considered  sufficient  for  the 
present  needs,  was  then  submitted.  Of  course,  with  regard  to  the  expense,  this  does  not 
approach  anything  like  what  the  other  Colonies  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute.  I  am 
informed  that  at  Hong  Kong  the  Colony  contributes  116,000/;  at  Singapore  the  Colony 
contributes  84,000/. ;  at  Mauritius  the  Colony  contributes  55,000/.;  and  at  Colombo  the 
Colony  contributes  24,000/.  Those  are  large  sums  to  contribute.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  not  to  contribute  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
I  by  no  means  press  for  extravagant  expenditure,  but  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  the 
Australasian  Colonies  should  know  that  such  large  sums  have  been  contributed  by  other 
Colonies. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  hope  it  is  understood  in  this  discussion  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  fully  recognize  the  sums  that  have  been  laid  out  by  the  Australasian 
Governments  in  their  own  defences.  We  are  not  overlooking  that  point  at  all,  but  wTe 
have  now  to  consider  simply  the  particular  question  of  King  George’s  Sound. 

I  may  direct  Mr.  Deakin’s  attention  to  the  paper  which  has  been  circulated  relating 
to  King  George’s  Sound  and  Torres  Straits,  the  fourth  paragraph  of  which  states  that 
«the  contemplated  increase  of  the  Australasian  squadron  will  permit  the  defences  of 
these  two  positions  to  be  on  a  more  modest  scale  than  has  hitherto  been  adopted.”  It 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  schemes  have  been  prepared,  and  it  points  to  Lord  Derby’s 
scheme,  and  then  it  says :  “  Under  the  above  circumstances  definite  schemes  of  defence 
for  Princess  Royal  Harbour  and  Thursday  Island,  with  estimates,  are  now  submitted  to 
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the  Conference so  that  (and  it  is  well  that  the  point  should  now  be  cleared  tip)  it 
certainly  was  intended  to  convey  in  this  paper  that  these  are  the  works  which  are  now 
considered  to  be  necessary  for  permanent  defence. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  understood  you,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  to  put  a 
precise  question  to  this  effect,  that,  provided  this  new  armament  is  given  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  what  will  the  Colonies  do,  will  they  contribute  ?  I  wish  to  answer  that 
question  so  far  as  1  am  able  with  regard  to  the  Colony  which  I  represent. 

I  may  say  that  at  first  sight  it  would  be  regarded  perhaps  as  a  difficult  proposition, 
and  not  one  likely  to  meet  with  favour.  I  will  state  briefly  the  line  of  argument  that  I 
should  be  inclined  to  take,  and  the  line  of  argument  that  I  should  use  if  1  had  the 
responsibilicy  of  endeavouring  to  get  the  adhesion  of  the  New  Zealand  Colony  to  the 
contribution.  I  should  urge  that,  although  we  did  not  wish  at  all  to  retrace  our  steps 
with  reference  to  that  which  I  believe  is  the  settled  line  of  policy,  and  it  is  a  very  wise 
one,  adopted  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  their  own 
ground  by  Imperial  land  forces  ;  yet  that,  considering  that  this  port  was  a  port  belonging 
to  a  Colony  which  from  various  circumstances  was  at  present  unable  to  meet  the 
expenditure  that  all  the  other  ports  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  took  upon  themselves, 
and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  to  be  contributed  would  be  an 
evanescent  quantity,  extending  only  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  I  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  Colony  like  New  Zealand  not  to  stand  out  of  the  Australian  concert,  but 
willingly  to  grant  for  ten  years  its  fair  share  of  the  contribution.  I  believe  that  course 
would  be  adopted  loyally  and  cheerfully ;  and  I  wish  to  repeat,  Sir,  what  I  said  on  a 
former  occasion  (it  may  not  have  met  with  acceptance  at  the  time,  but  1  think  time  will 
show  that  I  am  quite  right),  the  great  port  of  Albany  will  become  so  great  a  port  that 
they  would  not  think  of  being  put  in  any  different  position  from  that  of  any  other  of  the 
great  ports  of  Australia. 

When  I  drew  a  distinction  just  now  with  regard  to  Thursday  Island,  my  mind  was 
not  so  enlightened  upon  that  subject.  1  did  think  it  was  more  directly  Ah  Imperial 
concern,  but  I  have  had  brought  to  my  recollection  during  the  discussion  the  fact  that 
Queensland  proposes  to  stand  in  relation  to  Thursday  Island,  and  take  upon  herself  the 
responsibility,  in  the  same  manner  as  Western  Australia  has  acted  with  regard  to 
Albany.  Therefore,  that  also  will  become  an  evanescent  quantity  in  a.  period  of  ten 
years,  and  1  believe  until  such  a  renewal  of  the  agreement  New  Zealand  Would 
willingly  contribute  its  share. 

There  is  an  agreement  that  lias  been  brought  under  my  notice,  and  it  is  one  that  I 
entirely  indorse.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  come  and  ask  for  any  other  conditions 
different  from  those  which  bther  places  hud  potts  feceivC  in  respect  of  the  contribution 
as  to  armaments  and  providing  the  men  and  the  maintenance  of  the  works.  Sir  Dillon 
Bell  referred  to  our  mutual  friend  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  who  we  know  would  stand  up  at 
any  time  for  the  interests  of  the  particular  Colony  that  he  was  connected  with.  He 
fought  this  question  as  well  as  he  could,  but  he  saw  he  had  no  proper  ground  to  stand 
upon,  and  he  and  all  of  us  in  New  Zealand  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  stand  out  further 
than  we  think  is  right  and  fair  as  regards  the  share  which  each  Colony  should  contribute 
as  between  themselves  and  the  Imperial  Government.  The  points  brought  out  in  the 
case  of  the  Straits  Settlement  seem  to  hie  to  be  very  pertinent  to  this  discussion,  and,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  repeat  them.  The  Straits  Settlement  not  only  agrees  to  the 
principle  of  providing  for  its  own  defences,  but  has  already  done  so.  The  trade  of  the 
Colony  is  40,000,000/.  annually,  and  compares  favourably  with  any  of  the  Australian 
Colonies.  A  small  portion  of  that  trade  dhly  can  be  said  to  belong  to  the  particular 
Colony  of  Singapore.  Singapore  is  a  free  port,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  special 
grant  from  the  Imperial  Government. 


Mr.  FORREST.  It  appears  to  me,  Sir,  that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  both  of 
the  Imperial  Government  and  of  all  the  Delegates  that,  this  port  of  King  George’s  Sound 
is  a  place  that  requires  to  be  fortified.  Although  Captain  Hall  has  said  that  it  is  not 
necessary  as  a  coaling  station  for  Her  Majesty’s  ships,  still  1  think  that  he  will  admit 
that  it  is  a  very  convenient  spot,  being  the  first  point  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Australia, 
even  for  Her  Majesty’s  ships  in  time  of  war,  and  what  is  more,  we  must  not  onlv  think  of 
Her  Majesty’s  ships,  but  we  must  also  think  of  hostile  cruizers.  Where  would  the 
hostile  cruizers  obtain  their  supply  of  coal  from  ?  It  is  well  known  that  any  hostile 
cruize r  coming  to  Australia  would  have  to  come  a  long  distance  from  any  of  its  own 
coaling  stations  before  it  got  to  Australia,  and  that  no  squadron  or  cruizer  would  think 
of  going  on  to  the  eastern  Colonies,  where  there  are  such  powerful  forts,  and  also  so 
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th'erefore'be  surtM'o'makl'Tn'  n*!}rSe  supply  of  coal.  A  hostile  cruizer  would 

its  blinkers  and  tW  ivm.l  1  I  '£•  lst^oa  m8  elution  in  Australia,  in  order  to  replenish 
was  s^onglyTil^d  M  *  Kl"g  Ge°rge’s  Sound>  and  it  would  come,  unless  it 

Two  shins' of  w'ir  on t  of  n!"g  ST,d  "as  clearI-v  shown  in  tlle  last  war  scare, 

four  months  1^1,1  Australian  squadron  were  stationed  there  for  three  or 
:  1  J  “  telegraphic  communication  with  Europe,  and  knowing  full  well 

at  t  would  be  the  first  point  to  which  war-ships  would  come  for  coal  ln  fiict  I  do 

other  Ss“re°^  fcll%A?^h  r^‘h7  W?,,ld  g0  fbr.coal-  b“  ah  the 

10  bv  Contain  H  ill  I  d  ~  '  °,!i  •  ?  '.  Adelaide,  for  instance,  which  has  been  referred 
here  aresome  "fJ’JJ,0  1101  th,"k  ,s  a  Pf  ti™larly  good  place  to  coal ;  and,  besides, 

erniaers  wouTd  «  ™  ! iF’ "S  f  an  armed  gun-boat  there.  Therefore,  I  think  hostile 

11  .  y  r  .  b  tl K)se  places,  even  if  they  were  as  convenient.  I  may  sav  also 

LamVr^uUei  ”°tha  '?haUth°rity  °f  CapJa’"  Johnson,  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamer  feutlej,  that  there  arc  greater  facilities  for  coaling  at  King  Geor°e’s  Sound 

^uX^c&s'h^l'b3'  He  f0,d  me  that  hc  had  nevger  been8  S^r ® dUnso 
last,  at  King7  Georges  Sound  ’  0“  ^  V°73ge  When  1  came  home  in  February 

Scratchlfv^RennrtT^VnroL^f161'  "F  firSt  oons>dered<  and  we  had  Major-General 

Western  ^Australia  cprt  -i  1  ^  ^  amount  recommended  was  such  a  large  one,  and  one  that 
.tun  A  lit,  ti  alia  ceitainly  was  not  justified  in  incurring  by  herself.  But  I  mav  sav 

some  of  the^JDeleoatcs  ?h?t  go,od  fefn?-  1  take  exception  to  the  remarks' of 

fortification  herself  Sh  a-  esleI1]  Australia  is  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  this 
iortitication  herself.  She  is  perfectly  able  to  undertake  the  work  if  it  was  a  matter 

that  concerned  herself  alone.  She  has  spent  already  very  large  sums  on  railway  com¬ 
munications,  telegraphs,  and  other  public  works  which  entirely  concern  herself  but 

f  Snshnd  would  IV  ^  ^  T  wa*  1  P™,  «to 

for tifi cation  of  Thn  red? ^ our  ln^’  th*t  she  could  not  afford  to  undertake  the 

tjhcatton  of  Thursday  Island.  She  would  tell  you  that  it  is  an  outpost  -  so  here 

in g  George  s  Sound  is  a  place  which,  although  we  value  very  highly  ?s  not  a  matter 

entirdy  of  our  own  concern  it  concerns  the  Imperial  Governmcift  as  well  as  the  Colonial 

Government  being,  as  I  said,  an  outpost  of  Western  Australia,  which  we  think ^should 
be  fortified  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Imperial  and  the  Colonial  Governments  As  the 
scheme  comes  now  before  us,  it  is  not  a  very  large  amount.  The  Imperil  Government 
providing  the  armaments,  we  should  only  have  to  provide  12,700Z.Pand  the  up-keep 
winch  would  be  about  6,000/.  a-year.  Although  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  very  kind 
remarks  that  Delegates  have  made  with  reference  to  Western  Australia  and  the  public 

name  of  Wes  ern  An-?  t0'™  Ft  "FT/  ,0  ,tle,P  ™»  1  am  a  H«le  jealous  of  the  good 
to  DCTform  thTs  work  Tka’  and  u  i  ' ld  “0t  U,ke  t0  have  !t  t0  So  forth  that  she  is  unable 
heS  ,  one  b  I  T V-  t  f '  ?  be  PrePa^l  to  do  it  if  it  was  a  matter  that  concerned 
nerseli  alone ,  but  I  think  it  is  not  a  matter  that  concerns  herself  alone.  1  think  it  is  a 

matter  that  concerns  the  Imperial  and  the  Colonial  Governments  generally.  Therefore 
while  we  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  our  fair  share  of  the  expenditure  which 
s  necessary,  we  ask  the  Imperial  and  the  other  Governments  to  come  forward  and  oin 
with  us  ill  protecting  this  point,  which  we  think  is  of  great  importance  to  us  all.  J 

Mr.  BURT.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  Admiral  Tryon  is  on  his  way  home  and  will 

what  re^rhe-  had  ftTn]7'  •  1  !f°Uld  Hke  yo\  Sir’  t0  asccrtain  fromTdmiral  Trvon 
?  W  i  Ki„t  r«.P  ’7  aT  tW0  K'm-boats,  which  have  been  alluded  ro‘ by 
Mr.  Forrest  in  King  Georges  Sound  for  very  many  months,  in  fact  sending  them  thero 

at  once  at  toe  beginning  of  the  scare,  and  keeping  them  thereuntil  ail  danger  had  passed 
over.  Wha  was  his  object  in  doing  that  ?  I  undertake  to  say  at  once  he  had  no?, mh 
ea  in  his  head  as  the  protection  of  the  people  of  Albany  or  the  town  of  Albany  He 
saw  stores  of  coal  deposited  there,  and  those  ships  were  there,  he  will  undoubtedly  tell 

you,  in  order  to  protect  that  coal  from  being  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy  Vthev 
came  into  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  ^  11  llie^ 

llv_  ^  ?COrf °  s  Sou1^  1S  an  important  point  for  the  enemy  in  any  case,  and  I  should 
th.  Delegates  from  the  other  Colonies  to  bear  in  mind  that,  whether  it  is  a  coaling- 
station  for  the  Imperial  navy  or  not,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  coaling  station  and  a 

sghoenldCT  I1"8'  i1’  fbe  inemy-  That  is  the  l)0int  of ' v«w  that  the  other  Colonies 

should  take  m  regard  to  this  question.  It  is  a  place  where  hostile  cruizers  could 

replemsh  their  bunkers  m  order  to  make  war  upon  the  other  Colonies,  not  upon  Western 

Australia,  because  possibly  at  tins  moment  we  are  not  worth  making  war  ilpon.  They 
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would  go  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  possibly  first  to  Adelaide,  '.vluch  is  nearest  to 

KlnSlGZ^vZt  if  I  understood  Sir  John  Downer  rightly,  to  think  that  he  had 
any  Lbt  in  his  nj,  about  the  Bk " 

fortifications.  *' Ttatlff  George's  Sound  is  a  coaling  station  cannot  be  amed  It  may 

be  argued  that  it  is  not  a  coaling  station  of  ^  or&  e’aling  station 

undoubtedly  it  is  a  coaling  station,  and  undoubtedly  it  must  alvw  ) 

for  the  enemy  if  left  unfortified. 

The  PRESIDENT  Perhaps  we  may  consider  the  discussion  upon  King  Geoige  s 
SaanMS (S,  Uar.)  *  Wo  have  Genera!  Aldomon 
Would  you,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  or  any  other  Delegate/ ike  to ;  ask  any  quest  o 
Thursday  Island  ?  I  may  fairly  state  the  view  of  Her  Majesty  » jjovernmer  t  >s 
Thursday  Island  to  be  this:  When  we  were  discussing  the  question  ot  wnai we 
principal  coaling  stations,  and  those  that  were  absolutely  necessary  at  once  °  deal  itl  , 
Thursday  Island  was  not  considered  as  one  of  those  stations ;  but  as has  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Stanliope  and  by  other  speakers,  circumitances  aie  constai  y  8  c 

not  of  importance  at  an  cailiei  dat  .  )  ,  ,,  -ii  ^.-.u  opt  noon  a  proper 

Majesty’s  Government  is  that  when  we  have  thoroughly  dealt  with and .set upon  ay  i 

footing  the  defences  of  what  I  will  call,  for  brevity’s  sake,  first-class  "e 

should  then  have  to  consider  any  olliei  coaling  stati  ,  <  recognize  fully  the 

LTiii’S'lih  CTJmmSSI  on  lh.  P.K  of  to  1=W 

not°tMnk  °that°I  shouTd  bfjustified  S^^rther  than  that,  because  we  feel it  of  vital 

importance  to  conclude  the  work  that  we  ^  questions 

class  coaling  stations.  (Hear,  hear).  But  t  thong .M,  poss  oiy  su  elucidate 

might  be  asked  of  either  General  Alderson  or  Captail  ^  ”  f  rV^.“  instance 

the  question  as  to  the  value  of  Thursday  band  as  against  P 

we  have  a  paper  about  Port  Darwin  winch  has  been  circulated. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  presume  that  there  is  no  detailed  information  as  to 
what^onfd  be  the  best  temporray  ^eans  of  fortification,  ^ious  opini^^e  been 
exm-essed  Admiral  Tryon  has  given  an  elaborate  scheme,  and  General  bciatcmey  lias 
eiven  an  outline  of  a  temporary  scheme.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Admiralty  and 
flic  War  Office  have  any1  definite  opinion  on  the  subject  at  present,  or  any  definite 

information  as  to  the  probable  cost. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Of  a  temporary  or  of  a  permanent  scheme  with  respect  to 
Thursday  Island  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Of  either. 

General  ALDERSON.  The  only  scheme  put  down  in  this  paper  which i  has  been 
circulated  provided  for  7-incli  rifled  muzzle-loading  guns  and  four  16-pou  ^  .  U 
course,  if  6-inch  breech-loading  guns  took  the  place  of  the  7-mch  guns,  that  is  yoi 

would  require. 

in  the  paper  which  you  have  before  you,  that  the  total  cost  would  be  24,800/. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  would  be  about  the  same  for  the  new  guns  as  for 
the  old  ? 

General  ALDERSON.  It  would  be  more  for  the  new  guns. 
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The  PRESIDED  J\  The  works  would  be  less,  but  the  guns  would  be  more. 

.  -nn,Tral  A,I:E|ERSON.  It  would  be  slightly  less  for  the  works.  You  may  put  it 
at  oOO /.  less,  which  would  make  14,3001.  3  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  asked  only  for  information,  not  attaching  any 
particular  importance  to  the  amount.  1  should  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Forrest  Quite 
correctly  expressed  the  reason  why  the  Queensland  Government  have  asked  the  other 

'a  f'ei  uS  the  lmPe"al  Government  to  deal  with  Torres  Straits.  We  can 
.  ord  to  defend  it,  ourselves  if  we  consider  it  necessary;  but  it  is  considered,  like 

S  fT'n’  bC  “i  •laUer  for  J0lnt  action-  1  am  s°r*7  if  I  misunder- 
s  ood  what  Sir  John  Downer  said  just  now  as  to  the  amount  of  contribution.  I  inferred 

from  the  figures  that  were  given  by  Mr.  Stanhope  the  other  day  that,  practically,  there 

u a»  almost  a  constant  ratio  between  the  cost  of  armament  and  the  cost  of  works  or 

r 3  n0i  30  great  as  !°  be  ™>rth  takinS  into  consideration.  I  mai  be 
wrong,  but  I  drew  the  inference  that  the  ratio  of  contribution  did  not  seem  to  be  very 

X™1  m  CaSe| ;  and  thTfore  h  seemed  t0  be  a  principle  which  might  be 

iv”ot(1’-fard  ''[hlch:  s°  far  as,.'\e  knew-  vv0»ld  be  tolerably  equal  in  its  operation. 

d®f’  tlle  advantage  which  was  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  Sir  Francis  Bell  just 

now,  that  it  recognizes  tnat  it  is  the  business  of  the  Colonies  to  provide  all  the  money 
tli At  is  expended  upon  their  own  works.  ^ 

thn  ,The  PRESIDENT  I  do  know  whether  General  Alderson  is  prepared,  to  say  that 
the  pi oportion  is  much  the  same  in  each  of  the  cases  referred  to. 

evenly  thcDo°herdayTh0Se  Were  giVen  by  Mr’  Stanhobe  calne  out  Pretty 

„™neral  ALDERSON.  At  Colombo  the  total  estimate  for  works  would  be 

aad  for  the  pus  53,000/  At  Singapore  the  estimate  for  the  works  would  be 
81,000/. ;  they  are  rather  increased  now,  probably  to  88,000/. ;  and  for  guns  1 17  8701. 

gi‘  for  works’  and  155’00w-  for  8°**-  At  Mauritius 

55,000Z.  for  works,  and  55,700 Z:  for  guns. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  General  Alderson  or  Captain  Hall 
is  aware  of  any  surveys  by  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  with  a  view  to  the  fortification 
of  Port  Darwin,  or  in  relation  to  the  defence  of  Port.  Darwin. 

Captain  HALL.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  survey  has  been  made  recently  with 
that  object  in  view.  J 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  There  was  one  I  think  in  1885  by  the  “Myrmidon.” 
Captain  HALL.  Yes. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Do  you  know  with  what  object  she  went  there? 

Captain  HALL.  The  Admiralty  are  awaiting  a  Report  from  Captain  Maclear  with 
reference  to  the  survey  of  Port  Darwin. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  When  do  they  expect  it? 

Captain  HALL.  I  should  think  they  ought  to  have  it  in  a  very  short  time  now 
He  is  expected  home  shortly. 


The  PRESIDENT.  He  is  expected  this  month,  I  believe.  Was  the  “Myrmidon  ’’ 
instructed  in  1885  to  make  a  survey  of  Port  Darwin? 

Captain  HALL.  I  believe  she  was. 

bii  JOHN  DOAVNER.  Do  you  know  with  what  object  the  survey  was  directed? 
Captain  HALL.  No,  I  do  not. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Or  in  the  case  of  the  “  Flyino*  Fish  ”  ? 

(277a)  3  L  ^  * 
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Captain  HALL.  No,  I  do  not  know  the  special  object. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Captain  Hall  will  make  an  inquiry  upon  this  point. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Very  probably  Admiral  Hoskins  will  be  able  to  give  him 
some  information  about  it. 


Appendix, 
No.  71. 


Captain  HALL.  The  vessels  are  working 
Admiralty,  and  he  gives  them  instructions.  I  w 
given,  and  will  let  you  know. 


under  the  Hydrograplier  of  the 
ill  ask  him  what  instructions  were 


Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  communication  of  the 
Government  Resident  of  tlie  Northern  Territory  to  their  consideration,  and  possibtyi 
might  have  an  opportunity  before  I  leave  of  having  an  interview  with  the  War  Office 

authorities. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  best  way  would  be  to  meet,  at  the  Admiralty  or  the 
War  Office  before  you  leave,  and  have  a  discussion  upon  it,  in  case  there  is  not  time  to 
bring  it  before  the  Conference  generally.  Has  any  other  gentleman  any  observation  to 
make  with  regard  to  Thursday  Island  and  Torres  Stiaits? 


Captain  HALL.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  desired  me  to  mention,  with 
reference  to  the  garrison  of  Thursday  Island,  that  the  Admiralty  have  no  objection  o 
considering  the  question  of  the  employment  of  pensioners  from,  tne  Marines  and  the 
Marine  Artillery  to  form  the  garrison  of  whatever  fortified  place  it  might  be  decidec  o 

establish  in  Torres  Straits. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  would,  of  course,  be  a  matter  for  consideration 
afterwards.  I  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  indeed,  considering  the  nature  of  the  place, 
and  that  it  is  entirely  a  maritime  place. 


The  PRESIDENT.  General  Alderson  will  speak  of  the  immense  importance  of 
having,  especially  with  the  new  type  of  guns,  skilled  and  careful  watching  of  them. 

General  ALDERSON.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  with  the  new  type  of  guns  and 
hydro-pneumatic  mountings,  to  have  skilled  men,  and  also  to  have  some  artificers  to 
repair  damages  and  keep  them  in  thorough  working  order.  These  guns  cannot  be  allowed 
to  ^remain,  like  the  old  type  of  guns,  with  an  occasional  round  or  two  fired  m  every 
year  but  they  must  be  kept  in  verv  good  order,  especially  then  mountings ,  and 
should  certainly  not  recommend  any  of  the  new  type  of  gun  going  to  a  place  where  you 
would  have  to  trust  to  anybody,  brought  haphazard,  to  look  after  them.  There  must 
be  proper  reliefs  and  properly  skilled  men. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  We  are  fully  sensible  of  that  in  respect  of  the  new 
type  of  guns. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  believe  that  several  Delegates  wish  to  speak  generally.,  not 
with  reference  to  any  particular  points,  but  generally  with  regard  to  the  defence  either 
of  their  own  Colony  or  with  regard  to  the  general  defence  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  BURT.  Will  this  question  come  before  us  again,  or  when  shall  we  learn  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  new  type  of  guns  ? 


The  PRESIDENT.  That  must  come  before  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  I  think 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  done  this  year. 

Mr.  FORREST.  I  should  like  to  ask  how  long  it  would  take  after  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  concluded  to  provide  these  guns  for  King  Georges  Sound. 

General  ALDERSON.  I  should  estimate  that  it  would  take  about  a  year’s  time, 
at  the  very  earliest,  to  get  them  out. 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  did  not  understand  that  we  wanted  any  general  discussion.  / 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  There  are  one  or  two  matters  that  I  should  like 
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to  mention  for  consideration.  One  is  a  question  which  is  often  mooted  in  Australia,  as 
to  the  removal  of  foiccs  from  one  Colony  to  another  for  combined  action  or  combined 
encampments.  The  power  that  now  exists  is  in  the  1 77th  section  of  the  Army  Act, 
which  provides  that  ‘/where  any  force  of  volunteers,  or  of  militia,  or  any  other  force 
is  raised  m  India  or  m  a  Colony,  any  Law  of  India  or  the  Colony  may  extend  to  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  belonging  to  such  force,  whether  within 
or  without  the  limits  of  India  or  the  Colony.”  That  already  gives  power  to  each 
Colony  to  provide  for  the  government  of  its  own  men  beyond  its  own  limits;  but  a 
doubt  occurs  whether  it  would  authorize  the  Government  of  a  Colony  to  summon  its 
men  to  meet  beyond  its  own  limits,  or  to  order  them  to  go  beyond  its  own  limits. 
It  provides  for  their  government  when  they  are  beyond  their  own  limits.  It  is  a  question 
foi  considei ation  whether  that  power  is  sufficient  to  justify  an  order  being  made  by  the 

Governor  as  Commander-in-chief  to  direct  the  troops  to  assemble  at  some  place  outside 
the  Colony. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  suppose  there  is  no  question  that  the  Colonial  Legislatures 
may  pass  laws  which  would  authorize  the  moving  of  volunteers  or  of  a  militia  force  from 
one  Colony  to  another. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  What  law  are  they  under  when  they  are  moved  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  This  authorizes  them  to  make  a  law  governing 
them  when  they  are  out  of  the  Colony.  The  doubt  which  occurs  to  my  mind  is 
whether  it  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  Government  to  move  them  from  one  Colony 
to  another.  There  is  also  another  question  which  occurs  to  me.  Supposing*  that  the 
laws  of  the  Colony  to  which  they  are  moved  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  Colony  from 
which  they  are  moved,  would  this  provision  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  case  ?  It  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance,  because  I  think  that  before  long  there  will  be  an 
attempt  to  collect  all  the  forces  of  Australia  in  one  place,  which  would  be  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  considerable  importance. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Royal  Commission  reported  very  strongly  upon  the 
desirability  of  some  step  of  that  kind  being  taken. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  Act  appears  to  require  some  further  considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  In  reference  to  this  question  that  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  raised, 
the  difficulty  will  be  most  easily  got  over  by  the  Colonies  who  are  still  out  of  the 
Australian  Federal.  Union  coming  into  that  Union.  (Hear,  hear.)  An  Act  passed  by 
the.  Federal  Council  would  apply  to  all  the  Colonies,  and  would  meet  it  much  more 
easily,  I  think,  than  in  any  other  way. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  That  is  what  we  did  in  Canada.  We  put  all 
the  militia  in  all  the  provinces  under  the  control  of  the  Dominion  Government. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  And  there  the  result  was  that  you  killed  all  local 
administration  with  regard  to  your  militia.  But  the  point  that  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
raises  is  one  of  very  far-reaching  importance.  If  under  the  provision  which  he  has 
just  read,  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  for  instance,  has  got  power  by  that  Imperial  Act 
to  pass  a  law  for  the  government  of  its  forces,  although  those  forces  may  not  be  in 
Queensland,,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  making  Queensland  law  practically  have  force 
in  Victoria  if  the  Queensland  troops  were  there. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  see  that  difficulty,  but  we  get  rid  of  all 
these  difficulties  by  the  larger  scheme. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  The  Federal  law  would  be  applicable  to  every  Colony  all 
round. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  You  could  march  your  troops  anywhere,  and 
do  with  them  what  the  general  law  said  could  be  done. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  The  same  practical  result  would  be  obtained  in  either  case 
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Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  When  the  troops  are  called  out  in  Canada, 
and  on  active  duty,  they  are  then  put  under  the  Mutiny  Act.  Then  it  all  goes  smoothly 
and  regularly. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Reading  the  177th  section,  and  leaving  out  all  the  unnecessary 
words,  it  seems  certainly  that  if,  for  instance,  a  body  ot  Queensland  volunteers  were  sent 
into  New  South  Wales,  the  Queensland  law  would  apply  tojffiose  Queensland  volunteers 
even  in  New  South  Wales,  because  it  says:  “  Where  any  force  ot  volunteers  is  raised 
in  any  Colony  any  law  of  the  Colony  may  extend  to  the  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  men  belonging  to  such  force,  whether  within  or  without  the  limits  of  the 
Colony.”  Of  course,  where  the  forces  are  serving  as  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  regular 
forces,  there  is  no  difficulty.  Then  they  come  under  the  Army  Act. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  Queensland  force  were 
taken  to  New  South  Wales  and  called  out  for  service,  they  would  come  under  the 
Mutiny  Act,  because  tire  Queensland  Act  so  provides;  but  my  question  is  whether  the 
Imperial  Act  is  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  question.  Then,  with  reference  to  the 
conditions  of  service  of  Imperial  officers  in  the  Colony,  I  got  a  letter  this  morning  from 
the  Commandant  of  our  forces.  The  warrant  of  the  1st  January,  1887,  which  is  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  correspondence  laid  before  us,  dated  December,  is  worded  in  this  way : 
“Retired  full  pay  shall  not,  without  the  special  sanction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  our  Treasury,  be  issued  to  any  officer  appointed  to  a  Colonial  military  situation,  or 
a  civil  situation,  as  defined  in  the  preamble  of  our  Warrant  of  the  10th  June,  1884, 
after  his  retirement  on  full  pay,  except  under  the  Regulations  laid  down  for  retired 
pay  in  Articles  990  and  991.  An  officer  who  may  retire  upon  full  pay  while  holding  a 
Colonial  military  situation  shall  not  be  qualified  to  receive  his  retired  full  pay  so  long 
as  he  shall  hold  such  situation.”  That  reads  as  if  retired  officers  were  not  to  get 
See  p.  462.  their  pensions,  whereas  I  understood  that  it  was  the  other  way.  .  This  is  sent  to  me  from 
the  Colony  with  a  note  of  alarm,  hoping  that  it  may  be  in  time  to  get  the  question 
cleared  up  before  we  return. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  should  like  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
the  defences  of  South  Africa  generally,  and  of  Natal  in  particular.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  trouble  the  Conference  on  this  matter,  but  I  do  so  with  the  more  confidence, 
inasmuch  as  I  do  not  think  that  hitherto  I  have  obtruded  myself  unduly  upon  the 
lime  or  patience  of  my  colleagues.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  wish  at  once  to  say  that  I  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  most  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  submitted  to  this  Conference,  and  that  have  been  discussed  so  ably  by 
members  of  this  Conference  who  are  more  particularly  interested  in  those  large 
Australasian  and  Canadian  groups  of  Colonies,  whose  magnificent,  developments  of 
progress  and  energy  we  in  South  Africa  gaze  upon  with  so  much  pride  and  envy,  but 
not  grudging  envy,  have  not  been  questions  in  which  we  are  directly  concerned.  It  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  marked  difference  existing  between  the  conditions  of 
South  Africa  and  the  conditions  of  the  rest  of  the  Colonial  world  that  imposes  upon 
me  the  necessity  of  bringing  before  the  Conference  the  divergent  conditions  of  the 
several  Colonies. 

This  question  which  in  now  before  us  is  one  which  represents  those  considerations 
of  war  or  rumours  of  w^ar  and  menaces  of  war  which  have  in  the  past  from  time  to 
time  paralyzed  our  energies,  arrested  our  progress,  kept  down  the  number  of  our 
population,  and  embarrassed  at  every  point  the  task  of  administration  in  the  Colony. 

South  Africa,  as  the  Conference  is  aware,  is  not  only  the  abode  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Colonists,  but  is  the  abode  also  of  large  savage  tribes.  With  those  savage 
tribes  the  Imperial  Government  has  on  several  occasions  been  brought  into  active 
conflict;  and  it  is  the  existence  of  those  savage  tribes,  and  the  danger  which  arises  out 
of  their  existence,  that  have  kept  South  Africa  so  far  in  the  rear  of  the  rest  of  her 
cousins  in  the  Colonial  Empire. 

1  would  point  out  that  as  regards  my  own  Colony,  although  in  size  and  population 
it  may  appear  to  be  a  somewhat  small  one,  it  is  the  threshold  of  large  States  in  the 
interior  which  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  as  factors  in  this  question.  We  have  behind  us 
two  communities.  Republican  it  is  true,  but  still  almost  wholly  dependent  for  their  trade 
upon  our  port,  which  represent  an  European  population  of  nearly  130,000.  We  have 
all  round  us  native  tribes,  numbering  perhaps,  I  might  say,  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000 
people,  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less  consumers  of  British  products,  and  contribute  to 
our  trade,  many  of  whom  contribute  to  our  labour  supply,  and  some  of  whom  have  in 
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times  past  either  fought  against  ns  or  fought  with  us.  I  think  these  are  considerations 
which  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  when  you  consider  the  question  of  defence  in  South  Africa. 

As  regards  my  own  Colony,  I  may  say  that  it  was  cradled  in  war  and  bloodshed. 
The  first  pioneer  settlers,  those  Duch  farmers  whose  expatriation  was,  1  think,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  modern  colonization,  were  again  and  again  swept  down 
by  the  spears  of  the  savage  tribes  amongst  whom  they  came.  1  am  happy  to  say  that 
since  British  rule  has  been  established  in  Natal  we  cannot  be  said  in  that  Colony 
to  have  had  many  experiences  of  the  ravages  of  war.  Owing  to  the  benignant 
rule  of  the  Queen  in  the  Colony,  and  the  happy  relations  which  have  existed  between 
the  Colonists,  the  Colonial  Government,  and  the  natives,  there  have  only  on  three  or  four 
occasions  been  outbreaks  and  disturbances  there.  But,  nevertheless,  as  you  are  aware. 
South  Africa  has  been  the  arena  of  war  again  and  again,  and  vast  quantities  of  blood 
and  treasure  have  been  spent  there;  and  I  wish  to  recognize  as  a  Colonist  most  fully 
the  very  handsome  and,  1  may  say,  the  Imperial  manner  in  which  the  Home  Government, 
has  time  after  time  contributed  to  the  defence  of  its  subjects  in  South  Africa.  I  can 
never  forget  the  manner  in  which  the  Home  Government  responded  to  the  appeal  which 
arose  from  the  Colony  at  the  time  of  the  Zulu  war.  I  can  never  forget  the  millions 
that  it  then  spent,  and  the  hundreds  of  lives  that  it  then  sacrificed,  in  defence  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  vindication  of  its  honour.  Those  are  facts  which  I  wish  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  inasmuch  as  perhaps  a  feeling  does  exist  that  we  Colonists  do  not  altogether 
appreciate,  or  are  not  sufficiently  thankful  for,  what  the  Imperial  Government,  has  done 
in  our  behalf. 

But  it  is  the  fact  that  these  wars  have  occurred,  which  puts  me  in  the  most  unpleasant 
position  of  being  at  this  table  the  Representative  of  a  Colony  which  is  not  self-governing. 
I  can  assure  you,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  that  that  fact  is  one  which  has  weighed 
upon  me  ever  since  the  first  day  of  meeting  of  this  Conference;  it  has  left  me  almost 
tongue-tied  to  think  that  nearly  alone  at  this  Conference  I  represent  a  community  that 
has  been  prevented  by  circumstances  from  taking  upon  its  own  shoulders  the  mantle  of 
full  political  manhood.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  this.  Events, 
to  which  I  need  not  allude,  have  compelled  the  Imperial  Government  to  keep  in  the 
Colony  of  Natal  a  large  garrison,  and  it  is  a  rule,  and,  I  think,  a  wholesome  rule,  that 
where  a  large  Imperial  garrison  is  maintained  the  Imperial  Government  must  also 
maintain  a  certain  measure  of  control.  But  within  these  limitations  the  Colony  of  Natal 
has  done  its  utmost  to  defend  itself.  In  the  paper  which  I  have  ventured  to  lay  upon 
the  table  I  have  shown  that  there  has  been  for  very  many  years,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  a  large  volunteer  service.  We  maintain  a  mounted  police  force,  and  we  have 
done  what  certainly  no  other  South  African  Colony  lias  done  yet,  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
enrolled  a  most  efficient  force  of  naval  volunteers  for  the  protection  of  the  port.  We 
have  not  established  a  Militia  Law,  for  this  reason,  that  you  could  not  expect  that  the 
Colony  would  intrust  any  Government  with  the  power  of  making  use  of  such  an  engine 
unless  they  had  some  control  over  that  Government.  At  the  same  time,  all  classes  of  the 
population,  white  or  black,  have  contributed  their  quota,  whenever  occasion  has  arisen,  to 
the  defence  of  their  country.  During  the  Zulu  war  about  20,000  of  the  black  population 
were  continually  in  the  field  under  Colonial  leaders,  doing  brave  and  good  duty  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown  and  on  behalf  of  the  Colony.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Although  we  have  not  a  Militia  Law,  we  have  a  very  efficient  system  of  rifle 
associations,  because  in  that  Colony  we  look  upon  good  shooting  as  the  cardinal  condition 
of  military  efficiency ;  and  with  these  Rifle  Associations  I  think  I  may  say  that  almost 
all  the  younger  members  of  the  community  are  brought  more  or  less  under  a  system  of 
military  training. 

As  regards  the  future,  l  do  not  wish  to  bring  before  this  Conference  questions 
of  controversy  which  have  proved  more  or  less  bitter  in  the  past.  I  would  rather  look 
at  the  future,  and  consider  what  we  can  do  in  Natal  to  maintain,  not  only  our  own 
defences,  but  the  defences  of  the  Empire.  I  am  afraid  that,  for  some  little  time  to  come, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  red-coat  there,  not  that 
regular  soldiers  are  of  any  special  value  in  dealing  with  the  native  tribes,  because 
their  modes  of  action  are  such  as  to  render  rougher  and  readier  tactics  more  effective; 
but  it  is  necessary,  for  some  time  to  come,  that  the  native  should  see  in  Natal  the 
emblem  of  the  Imperial  authority.  He  has,  during  two  wars,  had  the  opportunity 
of  watching  vast  and  apparently  numberless  forces  poured  into  the  country ;  and 
should  what  l  call  the  red-coat,  be  removed  from  the  Colony,  1  fear  that  the  impression 
would  be  left  on  the  native  mind  that  England  had  withdrawn  from  the  Colony,  and 
might  hold  back  her  army,  when  any  future  emergency  occurred,  from  the  defence  of  the 
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But  I  would  also  submit  to  the  Conference,  and  to  the  military  representatives 
here,  that  the  Colony  of  Natal  is  peculiarly  well  situated  as  a  sanatorium  for  troops  from 
India,  and  as  a  training-ground  for  troops  on  the  way  to  India.  I  believe  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  troops  from  India  become,  in  a  very  short  time,  different  men  in 
Natal  as  regards  their  health ;  and  if  they  come  from  England  as  raw  recruits,  they 
are  soon  brought  into  a  degree  of  efficiency  quite  different  from  that  which  they  present 
when  they  arrive  amongst  us. 

I  think  I  have  pointed  out  that  there  can  be  no  exact  analogy  between  the  position 
of  Natal  as  part  of  South  Africa  and  the  position  of  either  the  Australian  cr  Canadian 
Colonies,  because  we  are  beset  by  difficulties  which,  happily  for  them,  they  have  never 
encountered,  or  if  they  have  encountered  them  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  they  are  out 
of  present  contemplation. 

With  reference  to  our  defences  at  sea,  the  great  drain  upon  our  resources  which  the 
conditions  of  our  case  have  imposed  upon  us  has  prevented  us  from  doing  what 
we  should  like  to  have  done  to  defend  the  port  of  Durban.  That  port  is  described  in 
the  last  Colonial  Blue  Book  as  being  absolutely  defenceless.  When  I  arrived  there 
many  years  ago  there  was  a  battery  there  of  six  carronades.  That  battery  lias  disappeared, 
and  at  this  moment  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the  approach  of  a  hostile 
cruizer  to  the  port  of  Durban.  It  is  a  place  which  is  very  easily  defended.  It  is 
commanded  on  one  side  by  a  high  headland,  and  on  the  other  by  a  tongue  of  sand  dunes 
which  woidd  form  an  excellent  breastwork  for  a  resisting  force.  We  are  quite  readv  to 
maintain  our  defences,  and  to  man  any  batteries  that  may  be  put  there;  we  are  quite 
ready  to  contribute  to  the  erection  of  those  batteries  by  convict  labour;  but  as  regards 
the  armaments  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  bear  the  heavy  expenditure  which  costly 
fortifications  would  entail.  Therefore,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  we  may 
fairly  claim  some  consideration. 

I  say  nothing  as  against  the  commanding  claims  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  upon  this 
question,  but  I  wish  to  impress  upon  this  Conference  that  Natal,  at  the  other  extreme  of 
your  South  African  Empire,  has  also  to  be  considered.  We  are  within  1,200  miles  of 
Madagascar,  which  is  more  and  more  becoming  a  French  Settlement.  The  French 
Government  has  also  acquired  Johanna,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  and 
the  French  have  also  long  had  the  Island  of  Bourbon.  Therefore,  as  regards  the 
French,  Natal  is  the  most  exposed  point  of  the  South  African  Colonies,  should  war  break 
out  with  that  Power.  As  regards  Germany,  I  need  not  point  out  that  recent  events  have 
given  Germany  a  foothold  at  Zanzibar ;  the  position  of  Natal  would,  thus,  be  one  of  extreme 
exposure  in  respect  of  that  Power.  The  proximity  of  Portuguese  territory,  perhaps, 
cannot  be  considered  as  very  important  in  this  matter,  but  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  Portuguese  ports  would  perhaps  form  a  possible  basis  for  hostile  operations.  As 
regards  Russia,  Natal  is  nearer  to  any  probable  point  of  approach  from  Russia  than  any 
other  town  on  the  South  African  coast. 

1  would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  Australasian  friends  to  the  bearing  of  this 
question  as  regards  their  own  group  of  Colonies.  The  question  was  raised  in  connection 
with  postal  matters,  and  it  seemed  to  be  considered  that,  as  regards  the  homeward  route, 
South  Africa  was  out  of  the  discussion.  But  I  think  that  this  idea  is  based  upon  a 
misconception.  In  the  old  days,  before  steam  traffic  acquired  its  present  development, 
the  traffic  to  Australia  was  conducted  in  sailing-vessels,  which,  in  going  round  the  Cape, 
had  to  go  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  southward  to  catch  the  westerly  gales.  Those 
westerly  gales  do  not  operate  in  the  latitude  in  which  the  South  African  Colonies  are, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  that,  were  the  steam-ships  coming  home  from  Australia 
to  take  a  little  more  northerly  route,  that  is  to  say,  exactly  in  a  line  with  the  Australian 
latitude,  they  would  find  more  fair  winds  than  foul  winds  upon  that  course.  This  is  a 
question  that,  I  think,  is  rather  misunderstood,  both  in  Australia  and  by  the  naval 
authorities,  but  it  is  one  which  most  seriously  affects  the  relative  positions  of  Natal, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia  with  reference  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  large  coal-fields  exist  in  Natal. 
Those  are  the  only  coal-fields  that  are  at  present  known  to  exist  between  England  and 
Australia.  The  existence  of  these  coal-fields  makes  Natal  and  makes  Durban  a  place  of 
great  importance  as  regards  the  question  of  coaling  stations.  It  would  enable  merchant- 
steamers  and  Her  Majesty’s  vessels  to  coal  there  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  with  great 
facility  in  case  of  need. 

it  may  be  said  that  the  military  position  of  Natal  is  not  a  matter  that  affects  the 
Empire,  but  it  is  important  in  so  far  that,  if  Natal  or  Durban  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  hostile  Power,  it  would  be  the  prelude  to  the  practical  loss  of  South  Africa. 
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You  cannot  hold  the  Cape  Peninsula  without  holding  Cape  Colony;  you  cannot 
hold  Cape  Colony  without  holding  Natal.  If  a  hostile  rival  had  a  footing  in  Natal  there 
would  undoubtedly  be  generated  a  series  of  disturbing  elements  in  connection  with  the 
native  races  and  neighbouring  Republics  which  would  render  the  position  as  strained  as 
are  the  relations  now  existing  between  France  and  Germany ;  the  circumstances  would, 
indeed,  be  very  analogous.  Therefore,  in  considering  the  importance  of  holding  South 
Africa,  you  must  also  consider  the  importance  of  holding  Natal.  Natal  at  the  present 
moment  is  defenceless  by  sea.  1  have  shown  that  we  are  not  fairly  in  a  position  to 
undertake  the  armament  of  that  port ;  but,  as  I  have  also  shown,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
man,  and  will  undertake  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  man,  whatever  fortifications  may  be 
erected  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  as  to  the  political  position  of  Natal.  In  what  I  have 
said  it  must  be  evident  that  1  have  assumed  a  certain  possibility,  and  that  possibility  is 
that  Natal  might  be  dissevered  from  the  Empire.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  idea  will 
be  repudiated  by  every  man  at  this  table,  but  it  is  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore. 
It  has  been  brought  before  me  over  and  over  again  during  my  recent  visit  home  from 
different  quarters  that  it  is  possible  under  conceivable  circumstances  that  South  Africa 
might  be  given  up  by  the  Empire. 


The  PRESIDENT.  Do  you  mean  South  Africa  or  Natal  ? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  use  the  term  as  applied  generally  to  South  Africa;  but  as 
Natal  is  at  this  moment  an  utterly  defenceless  position  on  the  South  African  seaboard,  I 
think  the  fact  that  that  position  is  left  so  defenceless  encourages  the  idea  that  the  Imperial 
Government  do  not  regard  that  position  as  one  of  so  great  importance  as  we  regard  it. 

It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  me  could  I  evoke  from  the  members 
of  this  Conference  some  expression  of  sympathy  and  support  as  regards  their  opinion  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  If  there  is  a  loyal  Colony  in  the  world  it  is  the  Colony  of 
Natal.  We  have  shown  that,  I  think,  by  the  way  we  have  spent  our  money  and  strained 
our  resources  and  shed  our  blood.  We  have  shown  it  over  and  over  again  whenever  any 
opportunity  has  occurred,  and  I  think  we  have  earned  a  claim  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  possibility  that  such  an  act  of  Imperial  policy  might  be  carried  out.  For,  Sir,  I 
maintain  that  it  is  a  question  which  is  worthy  of  being  considered  by  this  Conference. 
It  is  very  disheartening;  it  is  very  paralyzing  to  a  Colonial  community  to  even  have  to 
entertain  a  suspicion  of  this  sort.  Some  years  ago  I  was  in  England,  sitting  on  the 
terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons,  discussing  South  African  matters,  which  were  then 
under  a  cloud,  and  an  eminent  statesman  said  to  me,  after  hearing  what  I  had  to  say  on 
the  subject,  “  Well,  Mr.  Robinson,  I  see  no  hope  for  it,  but  you  must  go.’’  I  said,  some¬ 
what  abruptly  perhaps,  and  not  very  elegantly,  “  Then  for  God’s  sake  let  us  know  what 
we  are  to  do,  let  us  know  where  we  are,  do  not  let  us  live  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  believing 
in  our  perpetuity  of  relationship  as  British  citizens.”  I  am  very  anxious  to  bring  this 
matter  before  the  Conference.  I  have  already  said  that  if  Natal  is  lost  to  the  Empire 
my  belief  is  that  South  Africa  will  be  lost  to  the  Empire,  and  my  belief  further  is  that 
if  South  Africa  is  lost  to  the  Empire  the  Colonial  Empire  will  soon  disappear,  and  that 
with  that  Empire  will  disappear  not  only  the  political  greatness  of  England,  but  that 
vast  trade  of  which  the  Colonial  Empire  at  this  moment  is  the  support  and  mainstay. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That,  Sir,  is  the  point  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  before  the 
Conference  in  all  earnestness,  for  I  do  feel  with  most  profound  intensity,  as  a  loyal 
subject  and  as  a  British  Colonist,  that  if  Greater  Britain  should  fall  to  pieces,  then  may 
God  help  Great  Britain.  (Hear,  hear.) 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  like  to  make  one  other  observation  before  any  other 
gentlemen  favour  the  Conference  with  their  views  in  support  of  what  Mr.  Robinson  has 
said.  I  can  certainly  say  that  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard  such  a  suggestion  from 
any  statesman.  But  in  repudiating  such  an  idea  I  am  not  only  giving  the  views  of  Her 
Majesty’s  present  Government,  but  I  think  the  views  of  the  large  majority  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  among  all  those  thoughtful  men  in  England  with 
whom  one  meets.  I  have  never  yet  heard  an  opinion  seriously  expressed  in  favour  of 
dissevering  South  Africa  from  Great  Britain,  while  I  have  heard  a  great  many  opinions 
expressed  strongly  the  other  way,  viz.,  that  we  ought  more  closely  to  recognize  these 
Colonies,  because  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties  that  they  have  had  to  undergo.  I  most 
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cordially  sympathize  with  what  Mr.  Robinson  has  said  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties 
that  Natal  has  had  to  go  through,  and  Mr.  Hofmeyr  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  1 
also  recognize  the  similar  difficulties  that  the  Cape  has  had  in  earlier  days  to  struggle 
against.  But  all  those  struggles  and  all  those  exertions  that  they  have  taken  have 
endeared  them  to  the  Imperial  Government  (hear,  hear),  and  I  am  certain  that  they 
are  recognized  and  always  will  be  recognized,  not  only  by  the  mother  country,  but  by  all 
their  fellow- colonists. 

Of  course  what  Mr.  Robinson  lias  said  in  his  extremely  able  speech,  to  which  we  all 
listened  with  great  interest,  will  receive  very  careful  consideration.  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  admit  that  at  the  present  time  the  seaboard  defence  is  not  strong  at  Natal,  but  the 
Colonial  Government  have  liberally  come  forward  and  offered  to  provide  new  type 
guns,  at  a  cost,  I  believe,  of  about  10,000/.;  and  1  am  also  informed  that  it  is  thought 
at  the  War  Office  that  the  above  armament,  if  mounted  in  a  simple  work,  will  be  quite 
sufficient  at  all  events  for  the  present  at  Durban.  I  will  not,  however,  go  into  details 
now,  but  the  matter  shall  receive  consideration. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  The  Committee  upon  the  subject  was  sitting  when  1  left,  and  1 
do  not  know  whether  that  Committee  has  reported  or  not ;  1  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the 
Report. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  so.  I  can  merely  recognize  the 
liberality  with  which  the  Colony  has  come  forward.  I  can  only  thank  you  again 
on  behalf  of  all  the  Delegates  for  your  interesting  statement. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Robinson  that  there  was  an  idea  abroad  that,  at  some  day  or  other,  South  Africa 
might  be  abandoned.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  heard  no  rumour  to  that  effect ; 
neither  Sir  Thomas  Upington  nor  myself  have  heard  anything  of  the  sort,  or  we  should 
have  made  representations  to  the  Conference  with  reference  to  such  an  idea. 


Mr.  SERVICE.  In  referring-  to  the  most 


interesting 


and  eloquent  speech 


delivered  by  our  friend  from  Natal,  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  Australian  Colonies,  at 
any  rate  the  more  southerly  Colonies  of  the  group,  have  taken  a  considerable  interest  in 
Natal,  inasmuch  as  there  was  some  considerable  trade  between  the  southern  Colonies 
and  Natal  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence.  We  used  to  send  our  ships  there  with 
flour  before  they  were  able  to  supply  themselves  in  other  ways ;  therefore  we,  perhaps, 
have  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  Natal  than  the  more  northerly  Colonies  have  been 
able  to  acquire. 

I  was  rather  taken  aback,  I  must  confess,  by  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Robinson 
with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  the  whole  of  our  South  African  Colonies  being  subject 
to  the  risk  consequent  upon  an  undefended  port  like  Durban ;  and  J  hope  that  whilst 
there  may  be  some  element  of  truth  in  that,  we  may  be  allowed  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  statement  of  the  case ;  otherwise,  I  think  we  should  be  all 
justified  in  feeling  a  large  degree  of  alarm.  I  think  we  might  leave  that  portion  of  the 
matter  as  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Colony  of  Natal,  with  the  distinct 
expression  of  sympathy  which  we  feel  for  a  Colony  situated  as  she  is,  especially  a 
Colony  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  not  able,  from  the  number  of  her  population,  to 
become  self-governing  or  self-supporting.  But,  apart  from  the  military  aspect  of  the 
case,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me,  as  at  all  events  showing  the  sympathy  which  we 
feel,  with  Natal  and  the  other  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire,  to  allude  to  the  little 
difficulty— the  political  difficulty,  as  I  may  call  it— that  arose  within  the  last  few 
months  between  the  Legislative  Council  of  Natal  and  the  Imperial  authorities  with 
respect  to  the  subdivision  of  the  territory  on  their  immediate  boundary.  Whilst  I 
must  claim  that  the  Australian  Colonies  take  a  very  intelligent  interest  in  the  domestic 
matters  of  the  other  Colonies,  especially  those  so  near  them  as  Natal  is,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  are  at  all  in  a  position  to  judge  as  to  where  the  right  or  the  strength  of  the 
position  lay  as  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Colony  of  Natal.  But  this  1 
may  say,  that  it  created  an  exceedingly  painful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Australian  people  who  were  watching  this  matter  to  find  that  there  was  such  a  decided 
conflict  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  local  Legislature  of  Natal,  and  to 
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find  that  ultimately  a  matter  which  was  manifestly  considered  one  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  to  that  Colony  was  decided  against  her  most  fervent  protests. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  a  word  as  to  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable/  where  it  can  be  done,  when  such 
differences  arise,  that  every  possible  step  should  be  taken  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
meet  the  Colony,  unless  they  are  utterly  unreasonable,  which,  in  my  experience,  I  have 
seluom  found  to  be  the  case.  I  find,  botli  in  my  personal  experience  and  the  experience 
I  derive  from  watching  and  reading  about  the  movements  of  the  various  Colonies,  that 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  inclined  to  take  an  Imperial  view  of  their  position  ;  and  in  this  case 
certainly,  so  far  as  one  could  judge  from  the  various  Reports  in  these  Blue  Books  and 
newspapers,  there  seemed  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  Natal  Colony  at  that  time.  And,  Sir,  I  may  say  that  this  particular  feeling 
in  our  minds  always  comes  to  the  front :  that  England,  in  dealing  with  these  difficulties, 
whether  they  be  difficulties  arising  within  her  own  Colonies  or  difficulties  with  foreign 
nations,  is  far  too  much  inclined  to  settle  the  matter  by  sacrificing  her  own  interests  and 
the  interests  of  her  Colonies. 

That  is  a  feeling  which  it  is  a  pity  should  exist,  but  I  think  it  has  naturally  arisen 
from  the  position  that  Great  Britain  has  occupied  for  a  great  many  years  back,  and 
nothing  would  delight  us  more  than  to  see  an  Imperial  Government  in  power  which 
would  take  up  the  position  that  we  used  to  occupy  in  the  old  Palmerstonian  days,  when 
we  used  just  to  tell  the  nations  quite  distinctly  what  we  meant  to  have,  that  is  to  say,  of 
course,  when  we  knew  that  we  were  right.  We  are  more  inclined  to  be  right  now,  I 
think,  than  in  former  times,  that  is  to  say,  our  foreign  and  Colonial  policy  is  now  more 
based  upon  what  is  right,  and  just,  and  equitable  than  it  used  to  be  ;  and  therefore,  when 
we  know  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  conduct  our  affairs  honestly  and  fairly,  as  between 
ourselves  and  other  nations,  having  once  made  up  our  minds  to  what  we  know  is  right, 
we  should  stand  to  it,  and  let  other  nations  feel  that  we  do  not  mean,  simply  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  to  retire  from  the  position  which  we  occupy. 

These  remarks  may  be  considered  not  altogether  appropriate  to  this  particular 
occasion,  but  I  could  not  help  saying  a  word  to  show  the  real  sympathy  we  feel  with  our 
friends  from  Natal  in  common  with  all  the  other  smaller  and  possibly  weaker  portions 
of  the  Empire,  and  I  should  like  to  add,  on  behalf  of  Australia,  that  although  we  have 
been  arguing  the  questions  which  have  arisen  here  so  exhaustively  and  so  pithily  from 
our  point  of  view,  we  wish  to  be  understood  distinctly  that  we  are  not  wrapping  ourselves 
up  in  ourselves,  and  that  we  are  not  arguing  these  Imperial  questions  merely  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  our  own  Colony,  but  that  we  make  a  point  of  cultivating 
the  strongest  sympathy  with  all  the  outlying  dependencies,  wherever  they  are.  I  believe 
that  that  Government  here  in  London  which,  when  the  tug  of  war  comes  in  a  Colony 
(as  it  did  in  Natal  lately),  shows  the  greatest  interest,  the  most  kindly  feeling,  and  the 
most  consideration  for  that  Colony,  and  especially  for  the  representative  voice  of  the 
Colony,  so  far  as  it  goes  (because  I  presume  it  does  not  go  all  the  length  in  Natal  yet), 
is  the  Government  which,  whatever  its  domestic  policy  may  be,  will  be  held  by  the  whole 
of  the  Colonies  throughout  the  Empire  to  be  the  one  that  ought  to  be  supported. 


Mr.  HOFMEYR.  I  am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Service  for  his  sympathy  with  a 
South  African  sister  Colony  of  the  Cape.  But  I  wish  to  add,  with  reference  to  one 
remark  he  made,  that  if  he  was  referring  to  the  recent  settlement  in  Zululand,  I  should 
not  like  the  idea  to  go  abroad  that  I,  as  representing  the  Cape  Colony,  condemn  the 
Imperial  Government  in  anything  they  may  have  done.  This  is  not  the  time  for  us  to 
decide  that  matter ;  but  if  we  were  going  into  a  discussion  about  that  matter,  we  would 
be  ready  to  express  our  opinions  upon  it.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  join  in 
any  condemnation  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  connection  with  recent  Zululand 
affairs. 

The  PRESIDENT.  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  statement.  I  think  we  agree 
that  the  general  discussion  of  such  matters  should  not  come  up  again;  and  I  have 
perhaps  already  rather  stretched  a  point  in  allowing  Mr.  Service  so  much  latitude. 


After  a  short  adjournment — 

Mr.  E.  Hough,  Board  of  Trade ; 

Mr.  F.  J.  S.  Hopwood,  Board  of  Trade  ; 

Mr.  F.  T.  Piggott,  Barrister-at-Law ; 

Mr.  F.  Conde  Williams,  Mauritius  ;  and 

Mr.  Courtenay  P.  Ilbert,  C.S.I.,  Assistant  Parliamentary  Counsel — were  also  present. 
(277a)  3  M 
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Appendix, 

Nos.  10,  11. 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  begin  by  making  an  admission  against 
myself,  which  is  that  I  really  have  not  bad  time  to  give  to  this  question  that  consideration 
which  1  feel,  as  President,  I  ought  to  have  given  to  it ;  but  new  papers  have  been 
circulated,  of  which  the  first  is  as  to  the  enforcement  of  Judgments,  upon  which  some 
arguments  are  advanced  by  Mr.  Jenkyns  ;  and,  secondly,  a  paper  called  *■'  Enforcement 
of  Judgments,”  with  a  note. 

Mr.  BRAMSTON.  All  have  been  circulated. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Thirdly,  “  Bankruptcy,  Winding-up  of  Companies,  Heads  of 
Bill;”  and,  fourthly,  the  paper  called  “  Administration  of  Assets.” 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  better  to  begin  by  considering  the  points  raised 
by  Mr.  Jenkyns  on  the  “  Enforcement  of  Judgments.”  I  understand  that  Mr.  Piggott 
has  prepared  some  answers  to  that. 

Sir  SAMTJEL  GRIFFITH.  There  is  one  matter,  apart  from  those  points,  which 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  subject,  and  which  I  should  like  to  take  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  an  opinion  on  now,  because  it  is  one  to  which  I  called  attention  when  this 
matter  was  last  under  consideration.  The  position  that  1  took  up  was  this  :  that  while, 
according  to  the  rules  of  natural  justice,  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  obligation  to  answer  to  the  Courts  of  Justice  of  a  country  in  which  he  has  contracted 
an  obligation  or  incurred  a  liability  by  going  away  from  that  country,  yet  the  conditions 
on  which  the  Courts  of  that  country  should  be  allowed  to  pursue  him  into  another 
country  must  necessarily,  according  to  the  principle  of  international  law,  be  determined 
by  the  laws  of  that  other  country.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  laws  of  no  country  will  allow 
any  other  country  to  define  the  conditions  upon  which  its  writs  may  run  in  that  country. 
England,  for  example,  will  not  allow  Canada  to  define  the  conditions  upon  which  the  writs 
of  the  Canadian  Courts  are  to  run  in  England,  because,  otherwise,  so  many  countries,  so 
many  laws  running  in  England.  I  believe  that  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Courts 
assume  to  exercise  this  jurisdiction  are  very  much  alike,  but  they  are  not  identical.  I 
conceive  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  not  be  willing  to  say,  “  In  the  case  of  Victoria, 
writs  may7-  run  in  England  in  such  and  such  cases  ;  in  the  case  of  Canada  in  such  and  such 
other  cases ;  in  the  case  of  the  Cape  in  an  entirely  different  set  of  cases,”  and  so  on.  Nor 
would  it  allow  the  Legislatures  or  the  Supreme  Courts  of  any  of  those  countries  to  define 
the  conditions  upon  which  their  writs  may  run  in  England.  That  must  be  settled  by 
England.  I  take  up  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  Colonies.  We  in  Queensland 
are  quite  willing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  allow  the  writs  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  of  other  dependencies,  to  run  in  Queensland  upon  the  conditions 
agreed  upon,  but  they  must  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Parliament  of  Queensland,  as  well  as 
by  the  Courts  that  issue  the  writs. 

This  Bill  is  framed  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  that  each  Colony  is  to  be 
entitled  to  prescribe  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  what  conditions  its  writs  are  to  run 
in  England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland.  That  is  totally  wrong.  When  the  matter  was 
under  discussion  before,  I  called  attention  to  the  Acts  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Australasia,  in  which  the  subject  was  very  fully  dealt  with.  I  had  the  advantage  of 
having  it  in  my  mind,  because  it  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  that  we  passed 
the  law.  The  Australasian  Civil  Process  Act  provides,  in  accordance  with  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Federal  Council,  for  allowing  the  writ  of  one  Colony  to  run  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  its  own  Courts  in  another  Colony,  but  only  under  certain  circumstances 
which  are  defined  in  section  8  of  that  Act.  The  definitions  were  framed  with  great  care, 
and  they  are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  sense  of  the  different  rules  of  the  Imperial  Courts 
and  the  Colonial  Courts,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  a  sort  of  consolidation  or  compound 
of  the  different  conditions.  These  were  the  conditions  :  First,  “  That  the.  subject  matter 
of  the  action  so  far  as  it  concerns  such  defendant  is : — (a)  Land  or  other  property  situate  or 
lying  within  the  Colony  in  which  the  writ  of  summons  was  issued  ;  or  ( b )  Shares  or  stock  of 
a  Corporation  or  joint  stock  Company  having  its  principal  place  of  business  within  that 
Colony ;  or  (c)  Any  deed,  will,  document,  or  thing  affecting  any  such  land,  shares,  stock,  or 
property ;  or,  second,  that  any  contract  in  respect  of  which  relief  is  sought  in  the  action, 
against  such  defendant  by  way  of  enforcing,  rescinding,  dissolving,  annulling,  or  otherwise 
affecting  such  contract,  or  by  way  of  recovering  damages  or  other  remedy  against 
such  defendant  for  a  breach  thereof,  was  made  or  entered  into  within  that  Colony ;  or, 
third,  that  the  relief  sought  against  the  defendant  is  in  respect  of  a  breach  which  took 
place  within  that  Colony  of  a  contract  wherever  made ;  or,  fourth,  that  any  act  or  thing 
sought  to  be  restrained  or  removed,  or  for  which  damages  are  sought  to  be  recovered, 
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was  done  or  is  to  be  done,  or  is  situate  within  that  Colony;  or,  fifth,  that  at  the  time 
when  the  liability  sought  to  be  enforced  against  the  defendant  arose  he  was  wdthin  that 
Colony ;  or,  sixth,  that  the  domicile  of  the  person  against  whom  any  relief  is  sought  in 
a  matrimonial  cause  is  within  that  Colony.” 

1  hose  are  six  conditions  in  which,  wherever  the  defendant  might  be,  he  ought 
cleaily  to  be  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  which  the  writ  was  issued. 


Mr.  PIGGOTT.  That  resembles  the  English  law. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Very  closely,  but  they  are  not  identical.  They  very 
closely  resemble  the  rules  of  Queensland,  and  they  very  closely  resemble  the  rules  of 
New  South  W ales ;  but  they  have  been  compiled  and  consolidated  from  them.  I  do  not 
maintain  that  this  is  the  best  form  of  rule,  but  my  position  is  this :  that  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  agreement  between  each  two  countries,  between  the  Imperial  Parliament  and 
the  Parliament  of  any  country  which  is  asked  to  make  reciprocal  legislation,  what  should 
be  the  conditions  on  which  the  writ  is  to  run  in  the  other  country.  This  Bill  is  framed 
on  the  opposite  contention,  that  each  country  is  to  frame  its  own  conditions  to  govern 
the  country  in  which  the  writ  is  to  run,  which  I  maintain  is  a  perfectly  preposterous 
contention.  Is  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  say  that  they  will  allow  the  Parliament  of 
Queensland  to  dictate  conditions  on  which  a  Queensland  Avrit  is  to  run  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ?  That  is  clause  3,  sub-section  C. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Clause  3,  sub-section  C,  is  the  form  of  the  statement  which  is 
to  be  in  the  certificate  upon  the  Judgment  which  a  person  is  seeking  to  enforce  in  a 
country  other  than  that  in  which  the  Judgment  is  obtained. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  He  must  show  that  the  process  is  served  upon  the 
defendant  as  the  law  of  the  possession  requires,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  served  in  England 
according  to  the  law  of  the  foreign  possession,  “  served  personally  on  the  defendant 
whether  in  the  British  possession  or  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  possession  for 
service  upon  the  defendant  out  of  the  possession.”  That  means  that  the  process 
commencing  the  action  was  served,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Queensland,  on  the 
defendant  in  England. 

The  PRESIDENT.  What  we  have  to  aim  at  is  to  enforce  Judgments  obtained 
for  instance  in  a  Colony,  in  the  mother  country,  or  vice  versa.  To  insure  justice 
being  done,  we  have  to  show,  by  a  certificate  on  the  Judgment,  that  the  defendant 
was  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  the  Colony  or  country  where  the 
Judgment  was  obtained;  and  for  that  purpose  we  show,  by  a  certificate,  that  the 
defendant  has  either  been  served  personally,  or  that  he  has  been  served  in  the  way 
that  is  provided  by  the  law  of  that  Colony  or  country.  We  have  only  to  show, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that  the  defendant  is  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  Court,  that  the  law  of  the  Colony  or  country  has  been  complied  with.  We  do 
not  say  that  that  law  is  in  force  in  England.  If  we  have  got  a  Colonial  Judgment,  we  ' 

must  show  that  the  defendant  has  been  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colony  where 
the  Judgment  was  obtained ;  and  he  is  amenable  if  either  he  was  personally  served,  or  if 
the  writ  was  served,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Colony.  But  I  do  not  follow  your 
argument  that  we  are  introducing  the  law  of  a  Colony  or  of  another  country  into  the 
mother  country,  or  vice  versa,  as  to  the  service  of  a  writ.  All  that  is  shown  is  that  the 
defendant  has  been  made  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  which  the  Judgment 
which  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  enforce  in  the  mother  country  has  been  obtained. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  do  not  find  that  in  this  Bill. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  It  is  in  sections  3  and  5  together. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  There  is  a  proposal  to  register  Judgments  here  which  have 
been  obtained  in  one  of  the  Colonies.  Such  Judgments  will  not  be  enforced  in  the 
Courts  here  unless  there  is  a  certificate  that  the  process  commencing  the  action  was 
served  personally,  or  as  the  law  of  the  Colony  requires,  on  the  defendant,  or  the  defendant 
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submitting  to  the  jurisdiction.  This  condition  being  satisfied,  the  Judgment  is  entered 
as  a  Judgment  here.  That  is  to  be  final,  and  is  not  to  be  open  to  review  in  certain  cases 
which  are  specified.  As  to  the  preliminaries  I  can  see  no  difficulty.  If  the  defendant  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  that  serves  the  process,  then  there  can  be  no  question 
about  his  being  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  he  can  go  to  that  Court  tor  the  purpose 
of  litigating  his  action.  If  he  has  not  been  served  within  the  jurisdiction,  but  has  been 
served,  we  will  say,  under  the  Australasian  Civil  Process  Act,  under  which  it  is  sufficient 
that  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  document  has  come  to  his  notice  without  being  served  upon 
him,  or  if  the  service  has  been  by  substituted  service,  then  he  can  come  to  the  Court,  and  on 
depositing  the  money,  and  so  on,  he  can  stay  the  proceedings  (and  here  I  say  comes  the 
debateable  part  to  my  mind),  until  he  can  go  back  to  the  Court  from  which  the  Judgment 
has  been  obtained,  with  a  view  of  asking  that  Court  to  alter  its  previous  decision. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  Of  course  that  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
said,  that  it  is  the  Colonial  law  which  interprets  the  legality  of  the  service. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  What  I  maintain  is  that  the  first  essential  to  every 
Judgment  is  that  the  defendant  is  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  Avhich  the 
Judgment  has  been  obtained.  By  this  Bill,  as  framed,  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should 
be  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  which  the  process  is  obtained,  according 
to  the  law  as  administered  in  that  Court.  I  say  the  essential  condition  is  that  he  must 
be  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  which  the  Judgment  is  obtained,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is  sought  to  execute  that  Judgment. 

Mr.  P1GGOTT.  It  is  practically  impossible,  because  every  country  would  then 
say,  Only  in  certain  cases  will  we  allow  persons  resident  in  our  country  to  be  served  by 
persons  resident  in  other  countries.  Consequently  in  every  country  you  would  be 
obliged  to  have  a  separate  proceeding  for  persons  resident  in  every  other  country. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  agreed  upon  between  them ; 
but  one  country  could  never  consent  to  allow  any  other  country  to  lay  down  the  conditions 
under  which  that  other  country’s  writs  should  run  in  the  first  country.  It  is  an  impossible 
position  to  take  up  internationally.  That  is  made  very  clear  on  the  second  page  of  this 
Bill,  which  I  omitted  to  quote  before,  that  he  must  show  the  Court,  in  order  to  escape 
Judgment,  that  he  was  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  which  the 
Judgment  was  obtained,  according  to  the  law  administered  by  that  Court.  He  must  show 
the  English  Court  that  the  Englishman  living  in  London  was  not  amenable  to  the  Courts 
of  Queensland  according  to  the  law  of  Queensland.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Queensland  shall  assume  jurisdiction  over  a  British  subject,  wherever  resident, 
under  certain  conditions  to  be  defined  by  itself.  I  maintain  that  the  conditions  upon 
which  you  allow  a  foreign  country  or  a  foreign  possession  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
persons  resident  in  England  must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  England,  and  not  by  the 
law  of  the  foreign  possession. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER,  We  want  to  do  away  with  such  terms  as  “foreign 
Judgments.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  How  can  you  do  away  with  such  terms  as  “foreign 
Judgments  ?  ” 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Not  altogether.  I  quite  see  the  force  of  what  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  suggests ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  we  might,  so  far  as  a  recognition  of 
each  other  is  concerned,  bring  about  a  basis  something  like  this. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  is  what  I  am  contending  for.  I  say,  Put  your 
basis  in  your  law,  and  do  not  leave  it  to  every  country  to  make  its  own  basis  for  you. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  said  the  other  day  that  it  would  be  very  expedient  if  we 
put  in  the  Bill  some  sort  of  definition  of  what  Courts  have  jurisdiction.  But  then,  of 
course,  comes  the  difficulty  as  to  what  Tribunal  is  to  decide  the  question. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  see  your  difficulty,  but  I  do  not  feel  any  difficulty  myself.  I 
should  have  thought  that  every  country  would  have  consented  to  this  :  that  a  Judgment 
obtained  in  another  country  against  a  defendant  who  is  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  country,  according  to  the  law  of  that  country,  should  be  enforceable  elsewhere 
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within  Ilei  Majesty  s  Dominions.  Let  us  take  a  ease  that  you  will  not  specially  object 
to.  A  Queenslandei  has  a  Judgment  against  him  in  Canada;  he  has,  of  course,  not 
jeen  served  personally,  but  according  to  the  law  of  Canada  we  will  assume  that  it 
is  sufficient  if  the  writ  is  published  against  him  in  Queensland,  even  though  there 
is  not  actual  personal  service  upon  him.  Then,  supposing  that  Judgment  has  to  be 

enforced,  should  you  object  to  that  because  he  has  not  been  personally  served  with 
the  writ  ?  J 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Not  necessarily  for  that  reason.  There  might  be  a 
Court  which  adopts  this  rule  :  That  if  the  defendant  has  property  within  the  junsdiction 
of  the  country,  they  have  jurisdiction  over  him  for  all  purposes,  whether  relating  to  that 
property  or  not.  It  is  a  conceivable  case  that  a  British  possession  might  have  a  law 
under  which,  if  a  man  had  property  in  that  possession,  the  Supreme  Court  had  jurisdiction 
over  him  in  respect  of  any  cause  of  action,  wherever  arising.  In  the  Cape,  property 
within  the  possession  is  considered  sufficient  to  found  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 
Supposing  that  I  have  acquired  certain  property  in  the  Colony,  and  that  being  so,  an 
action  is  brought  against  me  in  the  Cape,  the  cause  of  action  arising  in  England. ° I  have 
no  objection  to  that  so  far  as  my  property  in  the  Cape  is  concerned ;  it  is  an  incident  of 
my  having  property  there,  that  if  I  have  property  there  I  must  submit  to  the  laws  of  the 
Cape  ;  but  as  soon  as  that  Judgment  is  sought  to  be  removed  from  the  Cape,  why  should 
I  be  liable  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  I  want  specially  to  draw  attention  to  that,  and  perhaps  I  might 
ask  Sir  Thomas  Upington  a  question.  The  procedure  which  they  have  at  the  Cape  is  a 
procedure  which  is  practically  condemned  by  international  law.  It  may  be  very  useful 
where  you  have  other  Republics  close  to  your  territory,  as  you  have  at  the  Cape,  because 
fugitive  debtors  may  get  across  the  border;  but  it  is  a  very  antiquated  practice,  and  it  is 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  ordinary  cases  of  contract  between  two  persons  in  different 
countries;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  Cape  and  (I  think  if  is)  British  Guiana  and 
Ceylon  were  to  restrict  this  procedure,  which  is  the  same  as  they  have  in  Scotland,  to 
fugitive  debtors,  and  were  to  introduce  another  practice  with  regard  to  defendants  in  the 
British  Empire,  then  the  whole  question  would  be  very  much  simplified.  If  the  Act 
passes  as  it  is  now,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  same  clause  would  be  introduced  into  it  as 
it  passes  through  Parliament  as  was  introduced  into  the  Scotch  Act,  that  is  to  say, 
Judgment  in  an  action  which  had  commenced  with  an  “arrestment  to  found  jurisdiction  ” 
will  not  be  enforced,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  Cape  is  concerned,  the  whole  of  the 
labour  of  the  Conference  will  be  thrown  away.  You  might  meet  the  difficulty  in  that 
case  by  introducing  some  special  procedure,  resembling  the  English  procedure,  with 
regard  to  defendants  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  because  it  is  exactly  this  principle 
to  which  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  objects  so  much.  If  you  exclude  this  principle,  however, 
I  think  the  other  cases  may  safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  Colony.  That  was 
my  intention  when  I  first  framed  the  Bill,  and  I  feel  convinced,  from  what  Mr.  Jenkyns 
and  Sir  Henry  Holland  said  the  other  day,  that  it  was  practically  admitted  that  every 
country  and  every  Colony  must  have  its  own  Rules,  and  may  declare  that  it  will,  in 
certain  cases,  serve  defendants  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  The  difficulties  have  arisen 
because  the  details  differ.  If  you  could  make  an  uniform  Code  the  whole  question  would 
be  perfectly  simple ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  discretion  of  each  Legislature.  The  Codes  now  in  force  in  the  Colonies  are 
practically,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  the  Codes  that  have  been  in  force 
in  England,  and  there  is  no  great  injustice  done.  Everybody  who  enters  into  a  contract 
knows  the  law  by  which  he  is  liable  to  be  summoned.  If  you  can  get  an  uniform  Code, 
so  much  the  better ;  but  if  you  cannot,  it  is  better,  rather  than  stultify  the  whole 
procedure,  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  various  Legislatures. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  is  very  undesirable  in  legislation  to  allow  one 
country  to  control  the  law  of  another. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  English  law  says,  for  example,  that  certain  people  who  have  done 
certain  things  shall  be  liable  to  English  law,  no  matter  where  they  are  found. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  is  undefined,  and  it  is  to  be  defined  by  the  law  of' 
another  country. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  If  you  go  to  the  other  side  and  say  that  every  country  may  say  in 
what  cases  people  within  its  jurisdiction  are  to  be  summoned  before  the  Courts  of 
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another  country,  you  will  have  to  have  a  series  of  Rules  for  every  nationality.  Assuming 
that  England  says,  “  Only  in  cases  A,  B,  and  C  will  we  allow  English  subjects  to  be 
sued/'  then  France  will  say  differently,  and  Germany  will  say  differently  again,  and 
so  on. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty  is  quite  manifest. 
Either  state  in  the  Act  the  conditions  under  which  writs  of  foreign  countries  may  run  in 
England  (which  we  do  not  find  insuperable  in  Australia),  or  let  them  be  fixed  in  each 
case  by  an  Order  in  Council,  so  that  the  conditions  are  reciprocal. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  Then  you  have  an  identical  Code. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Practically  you  have  an  identical  Code.  But  if  you 
adopt  any  other  way,  any  Court,  for  instance,  the  Court  of  Fiji,  may  think  it  convenient 
that  it  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  anybody  who  has  property  in  Fiji. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  assume  that  the  cause  of  action  need  not  arise  in  the 
Colony7  where  the  Judgment  is  delivered  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  is  so,  as  the  Bill  is  drawn.  There  is  no  distinc¬ 
tion  whatever.  Any  Court  whatever  can  assume  the  jurisdiction  over  a  defendant,  as 
this  Bill  is  drawn,  for  a  cause  of  action  of  any  kind,  and  arising  anywhere. 

Mr.  DODDS.  According  to  its  Rules. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  According  to  its  Rules.  But  having  done  that,  every 
other  Court  is  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  Judgment.  That,  I  maintain,  is  contrary 
to  the  first  principles  of  international  law. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  desire  to  know  first  where  it  is. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  You  will  find  it  distinctly  in  section  5,  paragraph  A. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  when  this  Bill  in  its  present  form 
comes  before  Parliament,  there  should  be  a  clause  introduced  excluding,  as  in  the 
Scotch  Act,  Judgments  founded  merely  on  the  arrestment  process.  Therefore,  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  each  of  those  Colonies  which  would  be  excluded,  as  most  positively  they 
would  be,  would  very  likely  introduce  a  fresh  set  of  Rules. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Each  Court  of  Law  would  pass  a  new  set  of  Rules. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Judgment  in  England  used  not  to  be  delivered  except  where 
the  cause  of  action  arose  within  the  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  That  was  so  only  when  the  defendant  was  abroad. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  I  do  not  think  that  in  any  Australian  Colony  Judgment 
would  be  given  where  the  cause  of  action  did  not  arise  within  the  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  In  certain  cases. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Me  are  now  trying  to  enforce  in  one  country7  a  Judgment 
given  in  another  country.  But  you  are  assuming  that  the  cause  of  action  may  have 
arisen  altogether  in  a  third  country. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  is  the  way  the  Bill  is  drawn. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  I  must  say  that  if  I  had  thought  that  Mr.  Piggott’s 
principle  was  that  on  which  this  Bill  was  to  be  based,  I  should  never  have  agreed  to  it 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  The  way  in  which  the  case  arises  now  is  that  if  a  certain  case 
falls  within  Order  11  (in  which  there  is  a  Table  of  Cases  drawn  up),  an  absent  defendant 
may  be  sued  in  an  English  Court,  and  Judgment  will  be  given  against  him. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  where  has  the  cause  of  action  arisen  ? 
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Mr.  PIGGOTT.  That  is  decided  in  these  Rules. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Of  course  I  put  aside  altogether  where  the  defendant  is,  or 
how  the  defendant  is  to  be  served  ;  that  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  question  ;  but 
where  did  the  cause  of  action  arise  upon  which  the  Judgment  is  given. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  If  the  defendant  is  in  the  country  it  does  not  matter  where  the 
cause  of  action  arose. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  question  only  arises  where  there  is  service  out  of 
the  jurisdiction,  and  then  the  cause  of  action  ought  to  have  arisen  within  the  jurisdiction. 
My  contention  is  that  it  should  be  so  stated  in  the  Bill. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Have  you  any  alteration  to  suggest,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  This  is,  of  course,  a  Bill  framed  on  the  basis  of  being 
introduced  into  the  Imperial  Parliament,  a  corresponding  Bill  being  introduced  into  the 
Parliament  of  the  country  where  there  is  to  be  reciprocal  action.  I  would  suggest  either 
that  you  should  define  in  the  Bill  the  conditions  under  which  a  writ  from  a  foreign 
possession  is  to  be  allowed  to  run  in  England,  so  as  to  show  that  the  cause  of  action  arose 
in  the  country  where  the  writ  was  issued ;  or  that  you  should  leave  it  to  be  settled  by 
Order  in  Council.  If  you  could  get  an  uniform  system  it  would  be  better,  but  otherwise 
it  could  be  done  by  Order  in  Council.  I  have  no  doubt  that  practically  the  Order  in 
Council  would  be  made  in  a  stereotyped  form.  It  would  be  an  Order  in  Council  giving 
effect  to  the  Act  with  respect  to  other  countries  which  passed  reciprocal  laws.  The 
result  would  be  that  certain  conditions  would  commend  themselves  as  being  reasonable 
and  fair,  and  they  would  be  adopted,  and  no  others. 

Mr.  ILBERT.  I  understand  you  to  suggest  an  Act  prohibiting  service  of 
Australian  writs  in  England,  except  under  certain  specified  conditions  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Not  prohibiting  it.  No  English  Court  would  recogniz 
the  service  of  an  Australian  writ  in  England,  but  there  might  be  an  enabling  Act, 
declaring  that  in  certain  cases  the  service  should  be  recognized  as  valid. 

Mr.  DODDS.  That  presupposes  absolute  uniformity  of  practice  in  regard  to  all  the 
Courts. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Not  uniformity  of  practice,  but  uniformity  of  the 
conditions  on  which  a  writ  should  be  allowed  to  run  outside  the  jurisdiction. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  thought  that  was  what  we  agreed  the  other  day. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  It  was  agreed  at  the  last  meeting,  and  then  the  second  time  it  was 
discussed  the  principle  was  rather  reopened. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  When  we  were  talking  about  it  I  certainly  urged  upon  the 
Conference  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  definition  of  what  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  was  to  be.  It  was  substantially  the  same  point  to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court.  Of  course  the  difficulty  of  the  thing  is,  when  you  have  defined  all  that,  to  find 
out  what  Tribunal  is  to  settle  whether  the  original  jurisdiction  has  been  properly 
exercised  or  not.  That  is  the  initial  difficulty,  and  I  do  not  care  how  we  alter  it,  we 
shall  have  to  settle  that  question  finally.  It  will  be  a  matter  both  for  the  Government 
here  to  consider,  and  for  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies  to  consider,  whether  it  will  not 
be  better  to  allow  a  possible  individual  inconvenience  here  and  there,  or  possibly  an 
individual  injustice  here  and  there,  rather  than  have  this  thing  left  at  large,  as  it  will 
have  to  be,  I  am  afraid,  unless  the  Tribunal  before  which  the  Judgment  has  been 
obtained  is  not  substantially  the  Tribunal  that  will  have  to  deal  with  it  throughout.  I 
think  we  may  fairly  assume  that  no  great  injustice  will  be  done  in  the  majority  of 
instances  ;  and  in  the  exceptional  instance  in  which  it  might  be  a  very  unfair  thing  that 
a  man  here  should  be  summoned  to  Queensland,  and  should  have  to  litigate  the  question 
whether  they  had  jurisdiction  or  not,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  protected. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  consideration,  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  some 
international  arrangement  on  this  subject,  whether  we  had  better  not  endure  some 
possible  inconvenience  in  consideration  of  the  general  benefit  to  be  attained. 
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Mr.  DODDS.  This  discussion  raises  the  question  whether  we  should  not  define  the 
jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  by  the  Courts  of  different  countries,  rather  than  the  object 
which  we  have  immediately  in  view  in  passing  this  Bill.  To  secure  what  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  de-ires  would  necessitate  an  absolute  uniformity  of  practice  with  regard  to 
the  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  Courts  in  the  whole  of  the  Colonial  Empire.  We  were 
desirous  of  getting  at  the  object  of  this  Bill  by  a  much  shorter  method  than  that,  I 
understand  ;  and  when  Sir  John  Downer  the  other  day  raised  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
and  suggested  that  we  should  define  what  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  was  with  regard  to 
the  matter,  that  was  rather  with  the  view  of  dealing  with  a  question  outside  this 
particular  subject,  1  think,  than  otherwise.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Courts  have 
assumed  jurisdiction  in  cerlain  cases,  but  that  assumption  of  jurisdiction  bears  Parlia¬ 
mentary  sanction.  I  think  we  ought  to  assume  that  the  Legislature,  in  all  these  matters 
where  jurisdiction  has  been  assumed  by  the  Courts  under  Parliamentary  sanction,  has 
acted  wisely  and  well,  and  that  we  should  give  effect  in  each  other’s  Colonies,  and  in 
this  country  too,  to  the  Judgments  of  Courts,  assuming  always  that  their  jurisdiction  has 
been  exercised  within  the  conditions  that  we  lay  down  in  the  Bill  itself.  It  may  be  said 
in  reply  to  objections  that  have  been  urged,  that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  could  be  raised 
by  the  defendant  himself  in  the  first  instance,  if  he  objects  to  the  assumption  of  juris¬ 
diction  on  the  part  of  the  Court  when  he  defends  the  action;  or  if  he  did  not  defend  the 
action  at  all,  he  would  also,  under  sub-section  A  of  clause  5,  have  the  right  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  for  the  purpose  of  appeal  against  the  Judgment 
before  it  was  executed.  So  that  I  do  not  quite  see  that  there  is  the  difficulty  which 
appears  to  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  my  friend  Sir  Samuel  Griffith.  It  may  be 
that  it  would  be  desirable  if  we  could  determine  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  generally, 
but  that  is  a  matter  that  is  a  little  outside  the  present  purpose  and  object  of  this 
Bill.  The  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  secure  recognition  of  a  Judgment  after  that 
Judgment  has  been  given  in  another  Colony  or  in  another  country,  and  not  that  we 
should  bring  under  review  the  jurisdiction  that  the  Courts  exercise  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire.  That  is  not  the  object  of  the  Bill ;  the  object  of  it  is  to  recognize  and 
to  give  speedy  effect  to  a  Judgment  which  has  been  obtained  in  another  part  of  the 
Empire. 

Sir  THOMAS  TJPINGTON.  I  fail  to  see  the  force  of  Mr.  Piggott’s  objection, 
based  upon  the  existence  at  the  Cape  of  the  system  which  allows  property  to  be  arrested 
to  found  jurisdiction. 

Surely  Mr.  Piggott  cannot  believe  that  it  is  possible  under  such  a  system  to  snatch 
a  Judgment  without  notice. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  Practically  it  is  in  Scotland. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTOiL  It  is  not  with  us.  That  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  cases.  Our  Courts  are  most  carefel,  and  not  only  that,  but  I  have  never  known  a 
case  in  my  very  large  practice  in  which  the  Court  did  not  give  special  safeguards  where 
the  person  to  be  served  was  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  The  chief  criticism  that  has  been  passed  upon  the  system  (it  is 
not  my  own)  is  that  it  does  not  pay  any  attention  whatever  to  the  place  where  the  cause 
of  action  arose. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTObT.  The  question  of  the  place  where  the  cause  of  action 
arose  with  us  is  most  material.  Our  Court  will  not  exercise  jurisdiction  over  a  person 
having  property  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  absent  from  that  Colony,  with  regard  to  a  cause 
of  action  that  has  arisen  in  Queensland. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  understood  from  you  the  other  day  that 
that  was  so. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTOK  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  Then  the  Scotch  practice  stands  alone. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTOH.  What  I  should  wish,  on  behalf  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
to  see  done  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Dodds  has  said,  that  the  Judgment  of  any  Court  in 
another  Colony  and  of  any  Court  in  another  country  should  be  recognized  by  our 
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C  ourts  as  a  valid  Judgment,  unless  it  were  shown  to  the  Court  which  was  asked  to  aid  the 
Court  which  originally  gave  the  Judgment  that  there  was  something  which  would  justify 
delay.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  that  we  ought  freely  to  recognize  in  our  Courts  in  the  Cape 
Colony  the  Judgments  of  Tasmania,  Queensland,  Canada,  or  elsewhere,  but  I  would  give 
our  Judges  the  power  to  prevent  any  individual  cases  of  hardship,  and  I  know  that  the 
powei  may  he  safely  intrusted  to  them  to  say  in  certain  cases,  if  good  cause  is  shown, 
“Is  this  a  case  in  which  we  ought  not  to  enforce  this  Judgment  directly  because  it  has 
been  given  elsewhere  1  Me  must  give  some  protection  to  the  defendant ;  we  will  not 
dedaie  the  Judgment  to  he  wholly  invalid ;  we  will  give  him  time  to  set  up  his  defence  ; 
but  while  we  are  giving  him  that  time,  he  must  give  us  security  that  he  will  not  make 
away  with  his  property  in  that  Colony.”  I  think  that  is  a  very  safe  condition  of  things, 
and  it  is  one  that  will  work  satisfactorily,  considering  the  class  of  men  that  we  have  on 
the  Bench  in  our  Colonies,  and  in  the  mother  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  should  like  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  that  this  Bill  is  only 
to  come  into  operation  where  there  is  reciprocal  action.  The  adoption  of  this  Bill  by 
any  Colony,  which  would  entitle  the  Judgments  of  the  Colony  to  run  in  England,  would 
be  leally  an  affiimation  of  the  principle  that  we  are  willing  to  recognize  each  other’s 
Judgments  and  give  effect  to  them ;  so  that  we  should,  by  passing  this  Bill,  step  over  the 
difficulty  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts,  and  arrive,  by  a  very  speedy  method,  at 
something  like  uniformity  of  action  with  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  Judgments. 

Sir  ROBERT  WISDOM.  If  I  understand  Sir  Thomas  Upington  aright,  his  view 
of  what  the  law’  ought  to  be  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  law  of  New’  South  Wales 
as  it  now  stands.  The  law  of  New  South  Wales  provides  that  where  a  Judgment  is 
obtained  against  a  person  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  another  Colony,  that  that 
Judgment  can  be  enforced  by  filing  a  memorial  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South 
Wales.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  the  other  day  referred  to  a  case  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  South  Wales.  I  think  he  had  in  his  mind  the  case  of  the  Brisbane  Oyster 
Fishery  Company  against  Emerson.  In  that  case  it  was  decided  that,  as  the  defendant 
was  only  a  temporary  resident  at  Brisbane  at  the  time  the  contract  was  entered  into, 
he  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court ;  and  they  refused  to  enforce  the 
Judgment. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  writ  was  served  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 

Sir  ROBERT  WISDOM.  There  is,  however,  a  later  case,  Berry  v.  Shead,  which 
beais  upon  the  matter  now  under  discussion.  In  this  case  the  decision  was  given  by  a 
majority  of  the  Court,  the  then  Chief  Justice,  Sir  James  Martin,  dissenting;  but  it  is 
the  law,  as  it  has  not  been  appealed  against.  This  is  the  case,  as  reported  in  the  New 
South  Wales  Law  Reports,  1886,  vol.  vii,  Part  I,  p.  39,  sqq.  :  “The  defendant,  a  resident 
of  Victoria,  where  he  was  carrying  on  business  as  a  storekeeper,  became  indebted  to  the 
plaintiff  on  two  bills  of  exchange  and  for  goods  supplied  him.  While  so  indebted  he, 
with  his  wife,  clandestinely  left  Victoria,  and  went  to  reside  at  Gosford,  in  this  Colony,' 
where  he  carried  on  business  as  a  baker.  After  the  defendant’s  removal  to  this  Colony 
the  plaintiff  began  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Victoria  on  the  bills,  and  served 
the  defendant  personally  with  the  summons  in  the  action.  The  defendant  not  appearing, 
Judgment  vas  entered  up  against  him.  The  plaintiff  filed  in  this  Court  a  memorial  of 
the  Judgment,  and  moved  for  leave  to  issue  execution  on  it.  Held  (Martin,  C.J., 
dissenting)  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Victoria  ought  to  be  enforced  in  this 
Colony.  According  to  the  law  of  New  South  Wales  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
Judgment  debtor  before  ,  execution  can  issue,  but  if  I  rightly  understood  Sir  Thomas 
Upington  the  other  day,  it  was  intended  by  this  Bill  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
notice.  I  have  not  seen  the  Bill  itself,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  intention.  If  that  is 
so,  I  should  certainly  strongly  oppose  the  Bill.  I  do  not  see  how  certain  provisions  of  the 
Bill  can  be  carried  out  unless  notice  is  given.  For  instance,  how  could  the  Judgment 
debtor  give  any  reasons  for  a  stay  of  execution  unless  he  gets  notice ;  how  is  he  to  know 
at  all  that  execution  upon  the  Judgment  is  being  applied  for  ? 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  You  give  him  an  opportunity  of  removing  his  property. 

Sir  ROBERT  WISDOM.  I  think  that  the  law  of  New  South  Wales  is  quite 
sufficient.  We  would  enforce  in  New  South  Wales  a  Judgment  obtained  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  Australasian  Colonies,  provided  that  a  memorial  of  such 
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Judgment  were  filed  in  accordance  with  our  law,  but  we  require  that  the  Judgment 
debtor  shall  have  notice  of  the  memorial. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON,  That  would  be  a  very  slight  step  in  advance  of  our 
existing  system,  because  in  every  Colony  you  can  bring  an  action  upon  a  Judgment 
obtained  elsewhere,  and  I  see  very  little  difference  between  the  two  cases. 

Sir  JOHN"  DOWNER.  I  certainly  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
this  Bill  should  define  the  cases  in  which  the  Courts  should  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
persons  who  are  not  within  their  jurisdiction.  But  the  cases  in  which  the  Couits  shall 
exercise  jurisdiction  being  settled,  T  do  not  see  how  we  can  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
arrangement  based  upon  anything  else  but  that  the  Couit  which  exeicises  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  shall  be  the  Tribunal  to  decide  whether  it  was  properly  exercisable  or  not.  If  we 
once  leave  the  whole  matter  open  for  the  question  of  jurisdiction  to  be  litigated  on 
account  of  something  which  one’s  own  very  accurate  sense  of  justice  would  possibly 

foresee _ if  one  leaves  the  thing  open  for  any  Court  in  which  the  Judgment  is  sought 

to  be  enforced  to  try  tbe  whole  question  of  original  jurisdiction,  I  am  afraid  the  Bill 
will  not  help  us  very  much.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  arrive  at  any  international 
agreement  on  a  subject  like  this  will  be  by  methods  which  may  involve  the  possibility  of 
some  occasional  inconvenience  to  somebody.  Supposing  that  the  Judgment  is  iemo\ed 
from  Queensland  here,  and  that  the  Queensland  Judgment  is  sought  to  be  enforced 
here.  Objection  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  that  he  was  net  within  the  jurisdiction : 
case'  tried  here.  We  should  probably  have  every  gentleman  who  wanted  to  evade  a 
Judgment  trying  to  do  that.  I  think  that  it  would  be  bettei  to  leave  the  piocedure 
something  like  this,  and  send  him  back  to  the  Couit  of  Queensland,  trusting  to  the 
constitution  of  that  Court  to  decide  after  all  whether  the  Court  has  properly  arrogated 
to  itself  jurisdiction  or  not. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  If  you  had  a  Code  of  Rules  for  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction, 
you  might  cut  out  section  5  altogether.  Section  5  was  introduced  to  meet  what 
Sir  John  Downer  suggested  on  the  first  day,  that  these  writs  are  sometimes  issued  on 
ex  parte  applications, "when  perhaps  the  whole  case  is  not  gone  into.  The  idea  was  that 
the  discretion  should  be  left  to  the  Legislature,  and  that  the  defendant  should  say,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  appearing,  and  Judgment  went  by  default;  let  me  have  an 
opportunity  now.”  But  if  you  have  the  Code,  then  you  can  strike  out  the  whole  of 
section  5. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Not  all. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  But  the  chief  part  of  it. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  if  you  have  a  Code  you  still 
require  section  5. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIEE1TH.  But  you  must  leave  out  these  words,  “according  to 
law  administered  by  that  Court,”  because  that  allows  the  Legislature  of  that  possession 
to  alter  the  law  as  administered  by  that  Court  whenever  it  likes. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  You  must  leave  some  discretion  to  the  Legislature. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  might  be  done  in  two  ways:  either  (if  you  could 
agree  to  it)  by  an  uniform  definition,  or  else  by  an  Order  in  Council. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  would  strike  out  these  words,  “  according  to  the  law 
administered  by  that  Court,”  and  leave  it  to  be  arranged  by  Order  in  Council. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Unless  it  could  be  determined  in  the  Bill  itself.  I 
believe  that  a  definition  something  like  those  I  have  read  would  meet  everybody  s  views, 
because  these  are  practically  the  substance  of  the  conditions  on  which  all  Courts  assume 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  absent  defendants.  In  Scotland,  of  course,  they  assume 
larger  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ILBERT.  You  would  find  it  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  question  as  between 
England  and  Scotland. 
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Sir  JOHN  DOW  NER.  Then  they  could  be  added  to  by  Order  in  Council. 

Mr.  PTGGOl  1.  Why  not  adopt  the  English  Order  11,  which  was  drawn,  I  believe, 
by  Lord  Selborne,  just  as  it  stands  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  do  not  remember  the  Order  sufficiently.  I  know 
that  we  had  a  good  many  Orders  before  us  when  we  framed  this  one. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  It  is  almost  the  same  as  the  one  you  read  out. 

Mr.  DODDS.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  you  give  a  general  definition,  it 
would  involve  the  adoption  of  it  by  all  the  Legislatures,  otherwise  you  would  not  secure 
uniformity. 


The  PRESIDENT.  Could  you  let  Mr.  Ilbert  have  a  copy  of  that  ? 

Mr.  CONBE  WILLIAMS.  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  here  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Conference  upon  this  question  \  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Bill 
might  be  strengthened,  and  that  some  of  these  objections  might  possibly  be  met,  if  the 
Bill  reseived  a  little  moie  power  to  the  Judges  with  regard  to  their  discretion  in  the 
mattei  of  peimitting  registration.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  it  was  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  registration  of  a  Judgment  that  there  should  be  an  order  to  that  effect 
from  a  Judge  in  chambers,  and  that  opportunity  was  given  to,  not  only  the  defendant, 
but  possibly  the  creditor  also,  to  show  cause  against  the  issuing  of  that  order,  might  not 
that  enaole  some  of  these  points  to  be  raised  and  settled  in  that  way  ?  I  do  not  think 
that  the  defendant  alone  has  to  be  considered  in  the  case.  I  remember  Sir  Thomas 
Upington,  at  the  previous  meeting*  upon  this  question,  spoke  with  regard  to  bankruptcy 
about  assets  in  the  locality ;  and  I  think  that  where  a  creditor  has  given  security,  say  to 
a  tradesman,  upon  the  strength  of  what  property  he  has  in  a  place,  it  is  rather  hard  for 
him  to  find  that  security  swept  away  under  the  operation  proposed  by  this  Bill,  that  is  to 
say,  entiiely  swept  away  under  a  foreign  Judgment  which  was  obtained  thousands  of  miles 
away,  under  a  diffeient  system  of  law,  and  without  any  notice  to  himself.  It  appears  to 
me  that  there  is  a  hardship  there  which  might  be  met  by  that  creditor  having  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  cause,  upon  some  public  notice,  against  the  registration  of  the 
Judgment. 


Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  am  afraid  that  that  would  reopen  the  whole  difficulty. 

Sii  ROBERT  WISDOM.  Perhaps  I  might  ask  Mr.  Piggott  this:  Section  5  is  as 
to  stay  of  execution  ;  how  is  the  defendant  to  get  notice  of  that  ? 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  I  quite  realize  the  difficulty. 

Sir  ROBERT  WISDOM.  He  may  apply  for  stay  of  execution  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  :  how  is  he  to  get  notice  ? 

Sii  JOHN  DOWNER.  He  gets  very  effective  notice  because  the  Judgment  is 
enforced.  & 


The  PRESIDENT.  He  will  get  his  notice  because  he  has  been  amenable  to 
the  original  Judgment,  and  therefore  we  may  fairly  assume  that,  knowing  that  he  has 
properly  in  another  country,  he  will  not  be  taken  by  surprise  if  the  plaintiff,  not  o’ettino* 
the  full  amount  of  his  Judgment  in  one  place,  goes  to  the  other  country.  He  would 
knowr  pretty  well  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  these  Judgments. 

.  Mr-  PIGGOTT.  There  are  certain  forms  of  execution  which  require  notice  to  be 
given.  An  ordinary  Sheriff’s  execution  does  not  require  notice  to  be  given. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  quite  admit  the  difficulty;  the  only  question  is  whether  we 
must  not  face  it. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Primd  facie  are  you  going  to  assume  that  the  Judgments 
weie  properly  obtained,  or  are  you  going  to  assume  the  contrary  ? 
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Mr.  DODDS.  The  principle  of  this  Bill  is  that  a  Court  is  going  to  recognize  a 
Judgment  in  this  country  as  if  it  had  been  obtained  here. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  I  take  a  practical  view  of  it.  I  put  myself  in  the 
position  of  a  Judge,  say  of  the  Cape  Colony,  to  i\hom  application  is  made  in  Chambers 
to  make  an  Order  to  register  a  Judgment  coming  from  Canada.  I  say  to  the  person 
who  applies  to  me  for  this  Order,  “You  have  complied  with  the  principles  of^the  law 
relating  to  the  registration  of  Judgments  5  your  certificate  is  in  ordci  ?  Aes,  per¬ 

fectly  in  order.”  Then  I  should  say,  “How  was  the  defendant  served?”  “He  was 
served  personally.”  “  Even  after  personal  service  Judgment  was  given  against  him  in 
Canada  ?”  “  Yes,  he  has  got  property  here.”  I  would  enforce  that  Judgment  upon  the 

spot. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  he  has  not  been  served,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  If  he  has  not  been  served,  I  would  say,  “Why  has 
he  not  been  served  ?  "What  is  the  reason  ?  "What  sort  of  service  was  theie  upon  him  ? 
And  if  I  had  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  injustice  might  be  done  to  that  man 
by  enforcing  the  Judgment,  I  would  say,  “  Give  him  notice  of  this  application.”  I  have 
such  confidence  in  Judges  now  all  over  the  globe  that  I  would  leadily  give  them  that 

discretion. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Supposing  that  it  was  a  Canadian  Judgment,  and 
the  Judge  said,  “  Where  was  the  writ  served  ?”  “  It  was  served  in  Siberia.”  “  Where 

did  the  cause  of  action  arise  ?”  “  It  arose  in  South  America.”  Would  you  allow  the 

Judgment  to  be  enforced  ?  Then,  Sir  Ihomas  Upington  says,  he  would  say,  W  hy 
should  I  allow  a  Canadian  Judgment  to  be  enforced  for  a  cause  of  action  out  of  the 
jurisdiction?”  The  answer,  according  to  the  Bill  as  drawn,  would  be  that  by  the  law 
of  Canada  he  was  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction,  though  the  cause  of  action  did  not 

arise  in  Canada. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  I  were  the  Judge,  I  should  say,  “In  these  circumstances 
I  think  you  had  better  serve  the  defendant  with  notice  before  I  proceed  any  further.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  As  the  Bill  is  drawn,  he  must  not  make  these  inquiries. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  You  must  trust  the  Colonial  Legislatures  in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  got  further  to-day  than  that  vve 
should  leave  out  the  words,  “  according  to  the  law  as  administered  by  the  Court.”  I  will 
endeavour,  with  Mr.  Ilbert’s  help,  to  introduce  some  general  words  from  the  Australasian 
Federal  Council  Act. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Our  object,  I  take  it,  is  to  remove  difficulties  and  not  to  suggest 
them. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  You  cannot  remove  them  by  shutting  your  eyes  to 
them. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Inserting  a  Rule  of  that  kind  would  necessitate  an  alteration  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  different  Colonies  of  their  present  Rules.  If  this  is  going  to  be 
adopted,  and  you  are  going  to  lay  down  Rules  for  the  government  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts,  those  Rules  must  be  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  Colonies 
for  their  guidance.  That  is  quite  clear. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  answer  to  that  is  obvious.  In  certain  cases  the 
English  Government  will  allow  Tasmanian  Judgments  to  be  executed  in  England.  If 
the  Tasmanian  Court  chooses  to  assume  a  larger  jurisdiction  than  that,  the  Tasmanian 
Judgments  will  not  be  executed  in  England. 

Mr.  DODDS.  But  then  you  are  creating  a  diversity  of  practice,  which  is  very 
undesirable  ? 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  What  is  the  Tribunal  that  is  to  decide  ? 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Let  the  Judgment  show  on  the  face  of  it  that  it  was 
obtained  in  accordance  with  the  agreed  Rule. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  These  are  in  effect  directions  to  the  Tribunals  that 
arrogate  jurisdiction  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  to  proceed.  Then  1  do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  ILBERT.  This  clause  is  drawn  upon  the  assumption  that  you  can  trust  the 
Colonial  Courts  to  do  justice,  and  that  you  can  trust  the  Colonial  Legislatures  to  lay 
dowm  sound  principles  upon  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  is  to  be  based.  I  believe 
it  would  be  found  that  in  every  Colony  the  Court  declines  to  exercise  jurisdiction  except 
in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  Rule  of  ours. 
From  my  knowledge  of  Indian  Acts  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  Indian  Courts  do  not 
exercise  jurisdiction  except  where  the  property  is  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  the  cause 
of  action  has  arisen  within  the  jurisdiction  or  the  defendant  has  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction ;  and  I  think  we  might  trust  the  Colonial  Legislatures  not  to  give  their 
Courts  a  jurisdiction  which  would  be  in  defiance  of  these  principles.  (Hear,  hear.)  There¬ 
fore  I  myself  should  be  reluctant  to  leave  out  these  words. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  I  have  been  through  the  Rules  of  practically  every  Colony,  and 
there  is  nothing  which  violates  natural  justice  in  any  one  of  them. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  But  what  I  protest  is  against  the  principle  of  allowing 
any  other  country  to  make  laws  for  your  own. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  England  does  it. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Only  as  having  paramount  authority.  It  is  entirely 
contrary  to  first  principles  to  allow  any  other  country  to  legislate  for  you  within  your  own 
boundary. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  The  various  Colonies  of  England  are  not  in  the  same 
position  writh  reference  to  England  as  foreign  nations  are. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  do  not  understand  where  the  difficulty  is.  It  appears  to 
me  that  we  are  all  substantially  agreed,  though  we  are  expressing  our  agreement  in 
different  ways.  Certainly  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  define  the  well-known  Rules 
under  which  Courts  can  exercise  jurisdiction.  There  are  certain  others  of  us  who 
think  that  it  is  not  well  to  define  Rides  under  which  Courts  can  exercise  jurisdiction. 
All  agree  that  the  Courts  which  exercise  jurisdiction  must  decide  whether  they  are 
properly  exercising  it  or  not.  But  we  are  disagreeing  amongst  ourselves  upon  the 
question  whether  we  should  put  these  well-known  Rules  of  Law  into  the  Bill  simply 
ex  abundante  cautela ,  so  that  the  Courts  which  exercise  jurisdiction  should  have  that 
direction,  and  that  express  declaration  of  the  law  always  before  their  minds. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  There  is  this  defect  in  that  argument :  that  there 
are  no  Rules.  There  are  certain  well-known  principles  adopted  by  each  Court  for  its 
own  guidance,  hut  there  are  no  Rules  which  are  recognized  anywhere  outside  that 
Court. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  about  it. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  There  is  one  further  difficulty;  that  you  would  have  two  sets  of 
Rules — one  set  of  Rules  for  the  Empire  and  another  set  for  other  countries. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  is  better  than  abandoning  the  fundamental 
principle.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  should  never  dream  of  asking  the  Legislature  of 
Queensland  to  allow  any  other  country  to  declare  under  what  conditions  a  writ  should 
take  effect  in  Queensland’s  own  borders.  I  would  oppose  such  a  law  by  all  the  means  in 
my  power.  I  am  sure  that  the  Colonies  would  view  with  great  jealousy  any  such  attempt 
as  that. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  I  understand  you,  Sir  Samuel,  to  contend  that  Canada,  tor 
instance,  has  no  right  to  say  either  that  there  shall  be  personal  service  in  Canada,  or 
that  there  may  be  service  outside  the  Colony. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  do  not  say  so  absolutely,  but  I  say  you  must  define 
the  conditions  within  which  they  may  he  fairly  allowed  to  say  so. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Cannot  the  Canadian  law  say,  "If  the  cause  of  action  arises 
in  Canada,  if  the  defendant  is  outside  Canada,  say  in  Queensland,  and  if,  theiefoie,  he 
cannot  he  served  in  Canada,  there  shall  be  a  substituted  service  upon  him  in  Queensland 
that  will  entitle  us  to  proceed  and  give  a  valid  Judgment?” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  does  say  so ;  that  is  the  rule  in  Canada ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  recognized  in  Queensland. 

The  PRESIDENT.  But  Queensland  is  not  asked  to  recognize  anything  at  all 
until  the  Judgment  has  been  given. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  She  is  asked  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  Judg¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  validity  of  a  Judgment  given  according  to  Canadian  law. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Which  may  be  quite  different  from  the  law  of 
Queensland. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  we  are  asked  to  do  with  regard  to  foreign  Judgments. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  Judgment  is  not  invalid  because  the  law  is 
different,  but  because  the  defendant,  according  to  the  law  of  Queensland,  is  not  amenable 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Canada.  What  I  protest  against  is  the  unlimited  power  which  is 
proposed  to  be  given  to  another  country  or  Colony  to  determine  the  conditions.  It  must 

necessarily  he  limited. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  It  seems  an  extraordinary  thing  for  one  Parliament  to  make  its 
own  Rules  as  to  jurisdiction,  and  not  to  allow  any  other  Parliament  to  do  the  same. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  do  not  think  any  Parliament  would  have  such 
confidence  in  another  as  to  recognize  as  fair  any  law  that  other  Parliament  chooses 
to  make. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Is  it  not  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act  that  where  the  defendant  is  served  out  of  the  jurisdiction  he  may  be  sued,  if  the 
cause  of  action  arise  within  the  jurisdiction  ? 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  It  has  been  whittled  down. 

Mr.  DODDS.  Is  not  that  the  principle  in  force  in  most  British  dependencies  ? 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  It  is  the  guiding  principle. 

Mr.  DODDS.  That  is  a  safeguard. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  There  is  nothing  to  secure  that  it  will  always  be  the 
guiding  principle.  It  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  self-government  that 
you  should  trust  other  Legislatures  to  make  laws  for  you.  Had  Mr.  Piggott  been 
engaged  in  practical  politics  for  very  long  he  would  not  have  that  implicit  confidence  in 
the  Legislatures  of  other  countries. 
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Mr.  Pl'GGOTT.  Lord  Blackburn  said  in  one  of  his  Judgments  :  “  I  am  very 
much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  serve  people  out  of  jurisdiction,  and  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  recognize  the  foreign  procedure.”  That  Judgment  was  afterwards  upset, 
but  I  think  there  is  something  in  the  fact  that  he  distinctly  recognized  the  principle. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  think  the  principle  is  a  perfectly  sound  one,  but  you 
must  define  the  conditions. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Let  us  as  a  first  step  see  if  we  can  define  them. 

Mr  ILBERT.  I  do  not  think  that  either  this  afternoon  or  within  any  reasonable  time 
it  would  be  possible  to  draft  for  embodiment  in  an  English  Act  a  set  of  Rules  determining 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  jurisdiction  should  be  exercised  by  Colonial 
Courts.  That  is  the  suggestion,  I  believe.  Of  course,  I  only  speak  from  my  own 
experience  of  one  or  two  of  these  Acts.  The  general  principles  which  are  observed  by 
the  different  Legislatures  are  the  same,  but  the  detailed  application  of  these  principles 
differs  very  materially.  For  instance,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the 
circumstances  in  which  Courts  may  exercise  jurisdiction  under  our  Rules  of  Court 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  Courts  may  exercise  jurisdiction  under  the  Indian  Civil 
Procedure  Code.  The  general  principles  in  each  Code  are  the  same,  but  on  referring  to 
the  details  we  find  many  differences. 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  I  think  as  a  first  step  we  might  draw  out  the  principles  that  are 
common  to  all  systems.  I  think  I  could  do  that.  I  have  them  all  here. 

Mr.  BRAMSTON.  It  only  applies  to  the  case  of  service  out  of  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  If  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  system  are 
insuperable,  let  us  have  an  imperfect  system. 

/ 

The  PRESIDENT.  Would  you  mind  sending  in  to  us  to  be  printed  your  answers 
to  Mr.  Jenkyns’  notes,  and  I  will  have  them  printed  and  circulated  ? 

Mr.  PIGGOTT.  They  are  all  ready. 

Mr.  DODDS.  There  is  one  point  that  I  should  like  to  have  considered,  which  I  do 
not  think  is  touched  in  this  Bill  at  all.  In  most  of  the  Colonies — certainly  in  the 
Australasian  Colonies— there  is  a  system  of  registration  of  Judgments,  and  by  the 
registration  of  those  Judgments  they  become  charges  upon  land.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  Bill  in  any  of  its  sections  goes  far  enough  to  determine  in  what  way  these 
Judgments  are  to  be  carried  out.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  the  Judgment  is  obtained  in 
England  and  registered  in  Tasmania,  it  would  become  a  charge  upon  the  land  there ;  but 
is  it  to  be  given  effect  to  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  p.  3,  where  I  find  this 
passage  :  i(  Expressions  referring  to  the  execution  of  a  Judgment  shall  be  construed  to 
include  any  process  or  means  for  enforcing  the  Judgment.” 

Mr.  DODDS.  That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  touch  the  point  at  all.  That  does  not 
go  far  enough.  That  point  might  be  considered. 

Mr.  ILBERT.  I  will  take  a  note  of  that. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  With  regard  to  section  2  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill:  “If  it 
appears  to  the  Court  that,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  debts  of 
the  creditors  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  incurred,  those  creditors  or  any  class  of  them 
have  a  special  claim  upon  the  assets  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  a  condition  that  such 
claim  shall  be  recognized  to  such  extent  as  the  Court  thinks  just we  were  quite  unani¬ 
mous  the  other  day  that  that  should  be  struck  out. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  I  gather  that  the  feeling  was  rather  against  it. 

0 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  about  it. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  drew  up  and  handed  to  Mr.  Murton  the  other  day 
some  suggested  Rules  that  might  serve  for  dealing  with  the  conflict  of  laws  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  are  good  ones,  but  they  deal  with  some  of  the 
more  serious  difficulties. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  circulate  them. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  point  which  I  have  to  mention  befor  e 
y  440  We  be"in  the  discussion  on  trade.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  yesterday  raised  a  question  as  to 
,  <  CP  the  effect  of  the  new  Army  Warrant  of  January  the  1st,  1887.  He  is  quite  correct  in 
pointing  out  that  that  Warrant  conflicts  with  the  arrangement  which  lias  been  promised 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  But  this  Warrant,  though  it  is  of  later  date,  is  not 
intended  to  affect  that  new  arrangement,  which  will  require  a  further  TV  arrant,  and  which 
further  Warrant  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  question  which  is  at  present,  undei 
discussion  between  the  War  Office  and  the  Treasury,  I  believe,  as  to  the  employment  oi 
Officers  in  the  Home  Service  is  settled,  which  I  hope  will  be  in  a  very  short  time.  ( Uecii , 
hear.)  Now,  I  call  upon  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  to  proceed. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER,  Before  we  commence,  perhaps  I  might  hand  in  the  Report 
which  has  been  prepared  for  Victoria*  ( handing  in  the  Report). 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  you  please.  I  will  have  these  papers  printed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  on  Friday,  when  the  question  of 
Sugar  Bounties  was  under  discussion,  there  was,  I  think,  an  unanimous  consensus  of 
opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  Empire  to  see  that  their  own 
subjects  had  at  least  an  equal  chance  with  the  subjects  of  foreign  countries  in  the  matter 
of  trade.  The  question  that  I  should  like  to  submit  for  consideration  to-day  is  whether 
that  conclusion  ought  not  to  be  carried  further — whether  it  should  not  be  recognised  as 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  Empire  to  see  that  their  own  subjects 
have  a  preference  over  foreign  subjects  in  matters  ol  trade. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bond  of  material  advantage  is  a  very  strong  one;  it  ought 
not  to  be  considered  the  highest  motive,  but  it  is  practically  a  very  strong  and  important 
consideration.  I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  the  time  lias  arrived,  if  it  e's  er  will 
(which  I  doubt),  for  an  Imperial  Zcllverein.  That  would  interfere  too  much  with  the 
fiscal  systems  of  the  Colonies,  and  with  their  revenue  and  expenditure.  But  I  do 
maintain  that  if  the  unity  and  solidarity  (to  use  a  French  expression)  of  the  Empire  were 
thoroughly  recognised,  not  merely  from  the  teeth  outwards,  as  Carlyle  says,  but 
recognised  as  the  pervading  sentiment  to  govern  us  in  all  our  acts  as  an  Inipenal  Powei, 
the  subject  that  I  am  calling  attention  to  would  not  strike  any  one  as  being  very  strange, 
as  it  probably  now  does  strike  some  people.  To  give  any  preference  to  British  subjects 
would  of  course  be  inconsistent  with  the  great  maxim  that  Mr.  Service  referred  to  the 
other  day,  the  great  gospel  that  the  first  end  of  man  is  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market. 
I  am  not  going  to  venture  into  the  deep  waters  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection  ;  but  I 
maintain  that  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  is  not  the  greatest  consideration  in  the 
world — that  after  all  that  or  any  other  system  of  fiscal  policy  can  only  be  adopted  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  the  prosperity  of  the  country  to  which  we  belong.  _  That 
I  maintain  is  the  first  end  of  every  nation — to  establish  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of 
its  own  people.  If  that  can  be  best  done  by  buying  in  the  cheapest  maiket,  and  insisting  that 
that  shall  be  done,  by  all  means  be  it  so.  But  if  buying  in  some  other  than  the  cheapest 
market  would  conduce  more  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire,  then,  as  in  all  other  matters, 
individual  liberty  must  yield  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole  community.  All  government, 
I  suppose,  consists  in  a  surrender  of  individual  liberty  in  some  particulars  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  community.  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  anything  is  likely 
to  be  done  just  now ;  nor  do  I  suggest  any  interference  in  the  least  degree  with  the 
tariffs  of  any  countries,  or  that  it  should  be  insisted  that  any  country  should  impose  a 
customs  charge  for  any  goods  if  it  does  not  choose  to  do  so.  But.  I  submit  for 
consideration  this  proposition  :  That  if  any  member  of  the  Empire  thinks  fit  for  any 
reason  to  impose  Customs  charges  upon  goods  imported  from  abioad,  it  should  be 
recognised  that  goods  coming  from  British  possessions  should  be  subject  to  a  lighter  duty 
than° those  coming  from  foreign  possessions  (hear,  hear);  or  to  put  it  in,  I  think,  a 
preferable  wav,  that,  the  duty  on  goods  imported  from  abroad  being  fixed  according  to 
the  convenience  of  the  country,  according  to  the  wishes  of  its  Legislature  as  to  which  there 
should  be  perfect  freedom,  with  which  I  would  not  in  the  least  mteifeie,  a  higliei  dutj 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  same  kind  of  goods  coming  from  foreign  countries.  .  Mr. 
Hofmeyr,  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Cape,  for  whom  he  will  speak,  I  belies  e, 
without  any  consultation  with  me,  gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  raise  a  somewhat 
similar  question,  with  an  addition  to  which  I  "will  not  refer  now.  I  do  not  propose  to  say 
a  great  deal  about  the  subject ;  I  think  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  arguments  about 
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Free  Trade  and  Protection,  and  Fair  Trade  and  Customs  duties,  and  all  those  things,  and 
the  matter  does  not  really  require  much  explanation. 

I  submit  the  question  for  discussion,  because  I  believe,  as  I  said  just  now,  that 
material  interests  ha\e  a  "very  great  deal  to  do  in  keeping  a  country  together;  and  it 
would  never  be  suggested,  I  think,  that  England  should  treat  the  people  of  France  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  as  she  would  treat  the  people  of  Scotland.  In  all  matters  except 
those  relating  to  this  question  of  trade  that  principle  is  entirely  recognised.  We  do  give 
advantages  to  our  own  people  that  we  do  not  give  to  foreigners.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  doctrines  in  England,  which  I  believe  are  not  recognised  in  any  other 
country,  other  mles  are  adopted  in  questions  ol  trade  ;  and  some  people  really  seem  to 
think  that  it  would  be  sinful— morally  wrong — to  adopt  any  principles  other  than  those 
of  univeral  philanthropy  when  you  come  to  deal  with  foreign  nations  in  questions  of 
t  rade.  This  is  a  subject,  I  venture  to  submit,  from  which  questions  of  philanthropy  should 
be  most  especially  dissociated.  I  contend  that  the  same  principles  ought  to  be  applied  in 
dealing  with  foreign  nations  in  matters  of  trade  as  are  applied  in  dealing  with  foreign 
nations  from  any  other  point  of  view.  A  man’s  first  duty  is  to  his  family,  and  then  to  his 
country ;  and  by  country  I  mean  it  in  the  largest  sense— the  whole  British  Empire ;  the 
first  duty  of  every  one  of  us  in  every  country  in  the  Empire  is  a  duty  to  the  Empire  before 
our  duty  to  any  foreign  country.  That  perhaps  is  not  the  highest  position  that  could  be 
taken  up.  Some  day  perhaps  human  nature  will  advance  so  far  that  we  shall  regard  all 
mankind  as  so  truly  a  brotherhood  that  we  shall  no  longer  have  any  feelings  of  rivalry  with 
foreign  countries,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  any  steps  to  protect  ourselves  against 
them.  But  in  the  meantime,  while  other  countries  do  not  recognise  that  doctrine,  and 
while  we  do  not  ourselves  do  so,  though  we  may  profess  to  do  so,  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  give  practical  effect  to  the  principles  that  we  hold  by  giving  material  advantages  to 
the  people  of  our  own  kith  and  kin.  I  believe  that  doing  so  would  tend  in  a  very  large 
degree  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  feeling  that  we  are  all  one  nation,  and  would  tend 
in  many  ways  to  bring  about  a  stronger  union  than  can  now  be  said  to  exist. 

I  have  said  all  that  I  desire  to  say  now  in  submitting  this  subject  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Conference.  I  do  not  expect  that  we  shall  arrive  at  any  practical  conclusion,  but 
I  believe  that  the  ventilation  of  the  matter  maybe  the  means  of  doing  considerable  good 
in  the  future.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 


The  PRESIDENT.  Might  I,  before  the  discussion  goes  any  further,  ask  you,  Sir 
Samuel,  whether  you  have  thought  out  what  kind  of  material  advantage  should  be  given  ; 
in  what  direction  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  should  be  favoured  as  against  others? 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  think  I  suggested  particularly  that  whenever  any 
country  in  the  Empire  thinks  fit  for  any  reason  to  impose  duties  upon  goods  imported 
into  that  country,  a.  higher  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  goods  of  that  kind  coming 
from  foreign  countries  than  those  which  are  imposed  upon  goods  of  the  same  kind 
coming  from  British  countries.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  Favoured  Nation  Clauses  in 
Treaties  now  in  existence  interfere  with  immediate  action.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  it 
can  be  done  now,  but  only  that  it  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  consideration  as  a 
matter  of  future  policy. 


Mr.  HOFMEYR.  The  fourth  of  the  eight  subjects  proposed  to  be  brought  before 
the  Conference  by  the  Cape  Delegates  in  their  letter  of  April  the  1st  reads  thus  : — “  To  A 
discuss  the  feasibility  ol  promoting  closer  union  between  the  various  parts  of  the  British  P- 
Empire  by  means  of  an  Imperial  Customs  tariff,  the  revenue  derived  from  such  tariff  to 
be  devoted  to  the  general  defence  of  the  Empire.”  I  find  that  this  is  not  quite  understood 
by  some  of  the  Delegates,  and  therefore  I  should  like  to  amplify  it  in  this  way :  “  The 
feasibility  of  promoting  a  closer  union  between  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
by  means  ol  an  Imperial  Tariff  of  Customs,  to  be  levied  independently  of  the  duties  payable 
under  existing  tariffs,  on  goods  entering  the  Empire  from  abroad,  the  revenue  derived 
from  such  tariff  to  be  devoted  to  the  general  defence  of  the  Empire.” 

I  have  taken  this  matter  in  hand  with  two  objects :  to  promote  the  union  of  the 
Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  revenue  for  purposes  of  general  defence. 
Everybody  will  acknowledge  that  the  British  Empire  is  the  most  unique  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  It  is  spread  all  over  the  globe,  I  may  say  piecemeal  all  over  the  globe, 
the  different  parts  being  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  of  sea,  or  of  foreign  territory. 

In  an  Empire  of  such  a  nature  one  must  expect  that  territorialism  will  arise,  that  local 
interests  will  make  themselves  felt,  and  that  those  local  interests  will  act  as  disintegrating 
tendencies.  We  have  had  one  instance  of  the  kind  before  us  only  the  other  day.  The 
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West  India  Islands  have  local  interests  separate  from  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  West 
India  Islands  have  sugar  to  sell.  Under  the  present  treaty  arrangements  of  the  home 
country,  they  cannot  sell  that  sugar  profitably  in  the  British  market. .  Consequently  they 
have  looked  across  the  stretch  of  sea  which  separates  them  from  their  neighbours  of  the 
United  States  and  have  tried  to  find  a  market  there.  The  United  States  were  pi  ep  area 
to  give  them  a  market,  but  on  account  of  other  treaties  and  obligations  ol  the  Empire 
they  were  not  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  almost  unlimited  market  in  the  United 
States.  Now,  obtaining  a  market  in  the  United  States  means  prosperity  to  the 
sugar-planters  of  the  West  Indies,  and  not  obtaining  a  market  in  the  United  States  means 
poverty  to  the  sugar-planters  of  the  West  Indies.  When  ones  loyalty  and  ones 
attachment  to  the  Empire  are  thus  divided  against  one’s  self-interest,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  expect  that  one’s  attachment  to  the  Empire  is  very  likely  to  suffer.  Therefore,  1  was 
not  astonished  to  hear  that  in  the  West  Indies  there  was  a  feeling  arising  among  the 
sugar-planters,  and  spreading  from  the  sugar-planters  to  other  classes  of  the  community , 
in  favour  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  it  they7-  could  obtain  it ;  and  that  this  ieeling 
would  spread  much  faster,  if  it  were  not  that  the  United  States  themselves,  foi  domestic 

reasons,  do  not  want  to  annex  the  West  India  Islands. 

Now  this  West  India  Islands  case  does  not  stand  by  itself  and  alone.  Not  very  long  ago, 
Canada,  not  quite  satisfied  with  her  market  within  the  Empire,  negotiated  with  the  United 
States  for  a  differential  Customs  tariff  between  herself  and  the  United  States,  and  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  hear  that  for  a  number  of  years  such  a  differential  tariff  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  was  actually  in  existence.  To  be  sure  subsequentlyr  it 
lapsed,  not  on  account  of  any  interference  by  the  Imperial  Government,  but  on  account 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  United  States  to  continue  that  treaty.  Why  a  pnvi  ege 
was  accorded  to  Canada  which  is  withheld  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  I  cannot 
understand.  But  other  Colonies  also  are  going  to  make  the  attempt.  For  Sir  Francis  Bell 
will  follow  me  by-and-by  with  a  proposal  that  the  Australasian  Colonies  should  also  be 
allowed  to  enter  into  differential  customs  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  in  ordei  to  obtain 
for  Australasian  produce  abroad  far  more  favourable  terms  than  it  can  at  present  command. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  of  course,  the  Imperial  Government  can  either  concede  the 
liberty  of  entering  into  differential  tariffs,  or  can  refuse  such  liberty.  Now,  if  it  lefuses, 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  is  aroused,  by  which  the  unity  of  the  Empire  is  likely7  to  suffer  , 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  almost  fear  that  if  the  prayer  for  liberty  is  accorded  the  unity  o 
the  Empire  would  run  the  risk  of  suffering  quite  as  much. 

To  take  the  case  of  the  West  India  Islands  in  illustration.  Suppose  that  the 
Imperial  Government  had  not  refused  to  assent  to  the  Treaty  which  had  been  pra\  isionally 
entered  into  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  wliat  would  ha^e  been  the 
result  ?  If  they  sold  their  sugar  and  found  the  sources  of  prosperity  and  wealth  amongst 
their  kinsmen  near  at  hand  in  the  United  States,  advantages  which  were  denied  them  m 
England,  if  they  found  that  the  United  States  gave  them  privileges  and  favours  from  a 
fiscal  point  of  view  which  they  could  not  obtain  in  the  mother  country,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  they  would  place  their  affections  where  they  found  their  means  of  support,  and  that 
bonds  of  intimate  friendship  would  be  established  between  them  and  the  States,  not  to 
the  advantage  of  their  attachment  to  the  home  country  itself.  Such  cases  I  am  suie 
will  multiply  as  a  Protectionist  spirit  is  developed  in  the  Colonies  such  as  is  already 
gradually  being  developed,  and  as  a  longing  for  differential  tariffs  spreads,  as  I  believe  that 
longing  is  spreading — as  the  longing  spreads,  of  course  the  cohesion  of  the  Empire  must, 
and  I  believe  certainly  would,  suffer.  The  solidarity  of  the  Empire  would  suffer  all  the 
more  if  considerable  demands  were  made  upon  the  Colonies  for  contributions  in  matters  of 

defence  or  for  any  other  Imperial  purposes. 

Now  this  Conference  has  devoted  a  very  considerable  part  of  its  time  to  matters  of 
defence,  and  we  have  done  something;  but  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  that,  from,  an 
Imperial  point  of  view,  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  defence,  cannot  have  been  perfectly7-  satisfactory.  What  have  we  arrived  at  ?  Simply 
this : — that  the  Australian  group  of  Colonies  will  pay  a  certain  amount  annually  towards 
the  support  of  a  few  ships  in  their  own  waters.  But  what  has  the  rest  of  the  Colonial  Empire 
done  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  Navy  ?  Nothing  at  all.  The  Cape  has 
not  agreed  to  do  anything  :  Canada  has  not  agreed  to  do  anything  :  and  none  of  the  other 
Colonies  have  agreed  to  do  anything,  for  reasons  which  I  think  are  weighty,  and  which 
this  Conference  will  not  overrule.  At  the  same  time  it  is  admitted  by'  some  high  naval 
authorities  (although  perhaps  not  by  the  authorities  whom  we  have  had  before  us)  that 
the  British  Fleet  is  not  quite  so  strong  and  powerful  as  it.  ought  to  be,  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  interests  that  it  has  to  protect  when  compared  with  the  French  and  German 
fleets,  and  having  regard  to  the  limited  interests  that  they  have  to  protect.  Supposing 
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that  the  Imperial  Government  were  to  find  by-and-by  that  it  required  very  considerably 
greater  assistance  from  the  Colonies  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  army 
than  it  has  obtained  hitherto,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  you  would  find  that  a  system 
of  subsidies  would  answer  in  the  long  run.  You  would  in  that  case  find  very  soon  that  the 
principle  of  representation  would  be  asserted  by  the  Colonies.  The  system  of  subsidies,  if 
developed  to  any  extent,  would  practically  amount  to  a  tax,  and  where  you  have  a  tax,  the 
people  who  bear  the  tax  sooner  or  later  ask  to  be  represented.  In  other  words,  you  might 
find  a  system  of  political  federation  brought  to  the  fore,  a  system  which,  however  much  we 
may  incline  in  that  direction,  would,  we  must  all  agree,  present  tremendous  difficulties. 
The  system  of  subsidies  by  the  Colonies  to  the  mother  country  has  been  tried  between 
France  and  its  Colonies.  In  the  French  Colonial  law  there  is  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
the  Colonies  shall  be  bound  to  contribute  certain  amounts  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
French  Navy,  but  according  to  the  latest  report  that  I  have  seen  there  is  not  a  single 
French  Colony  that  pays  a  subsidy  to-day ;  in  fact,  the  reverse  is  really  the  case,  and  the 
mother  country  has  to  pay  for  the  defence,  and  in  some  cases  even  for  the  civil 
government,  of  the  Colonies. 

Therefore  taking  into  consideration  the  necessity  that  the  British  Empire  should 
have  some  other  consolidating  force  in  addition  to  mere  sentiment,  that  it  should  have 
the  force  of  self-interest,  that  at  the  same  time  something  more  might  have  to  be  done 
for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  than  has  been  done  hitherto,  that  greater  contributions 
might  be  required  from  the  Colonies  than  have  been  paid  hitherto,  and  that  then  the 
Colonies  would  not  be  prepared  to  pay  it  in  the  form  of  subsidies,  but  might  not  object  to 
some  indirect  taxation,  which  practically  admitted  their  right  to  greater  fiscal  privileges 
within  the  Empire  than  are  accorded  to  Foreign  Powers,  I  have,  following  the  hints  that 
I  have  seen  in  the  public  newspapers  from  time  to  time,  formulated  this  subject  for 
discussion.  I  have  simply  formulated  it  to  draw  attention  to  it,  and  to  solicit  an 
interchange  of  opinions  on  it,  for  I  no  more  believe  that  my  proposal  could  be  carried 
into  effect  immediately,  than  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  believes  that  immediate  effect  could  be 
given  to  his. 

The  scheme  which  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  Conference  is  one  which  would  promote 
a  closer  fiscal  union  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  which  would  produce 
revenue  for  Imperial  purposes,  and  which  at  the  same  time  would  leave  the  various  fiscal 
tariffs  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  of  the  Colonies  as  well  as  of  England,  untouched. 

I  will  give  some  figures  to  show  how  this  plan  might  work  in  practice.  I  am  not, 
however,  going  to  trouble  you  with  very  many  figures.  I  find  that  the  total  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  countries  in  1885  amounted  to  286,000,000/.  That  is 
the  last  year  that  I  could  get.  The  total  foreign  imports  into  the  Colonies  (I  need  not 
give  the  process  by  which  I  have  arrived  at  the  figures)  for  1885  would  amount  to 
66,000,000/.  The  two  together  would  give  852,000,000/.,  representing  the  imports  of 
foreign  produce  into  the  whole  of  the  Empire.  Now  supposing  that  we  were  to  levy  an 
average  rate  of  two  per  cent,  all  round  (the  tariff  might  be  arranged  so  that  one  class  of 
goods  should  pay  more  than  another),  that  352,000,000/.,  representing  the  foreign  imports 
of  the  Empire,  would  give  a  revenue  of  not  less  than  7,000,000/.  That  is  a  revenue  which 
would  pay  for  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  British  Fleet.  It  would  relieve  the  Colonies 
from  the  payment  of  subsidies  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  paid  by  the  Colonies 
it  would  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  too,  of  course.  I  do  not  know  whether  Great  Britain 
would  feel  it,  or  not,  but  the  Colonies  would  not  feel  it,  and  it  would  establish  a  feeling  on 
their  part  that  whilst  they  were  paying  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  they  were  at  the 
same  time  enjoying  in  British  markets  and  in  inter-colonial  markets  certain  advantages 
which  foreigners  did  not  enjoy.  That  would  establish  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Colonies  mutually  as  well  as  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Empire  also,  such  as  is  not 
at  present  in  existence,  and  which  might  further  develop  by-and-by  into  a  most  powerful 
bond  of  union. 

Now  I  know  that  there  are  various  difficulties  which  may  be  started  against  this 
project,  and  I  have  noted  some  of  them  down. 

The  first  is  that  it  would  be  said  that  the  proposal  amounts  to  the  levying  of  a 
differential  duty,  and  that  differential  duties  are  bad  in  themselves,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  allowed.  But  I  maintain  that  this  Imperial  tariff  of  customs  would  be  no  more  a 
differential  duty  as  between  England  and  its  Colonies,  than  are  the  duties  under  the 
Australian  Act  authorizing  the  Australian  Colonies  to  grant  special  privileges  to  one 
another’s  trade  ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  condemned  on  this  account,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  Australian  Act.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  Then  again  in  the  Cape 
Colony  we  to  some  extent  have  differential  duties  also.  We  have  a  differential  duty  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  not  only  between  our  Colony  and  another  British  Colony,  but  between 
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the  Cape  Colony  and  foreign  States.  We  have  two  Republics  on  our  borders,  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State ;  and  one  of  our  Customs’  Acts  has  a  provision  to 
this  effect :  that  all  South  African  produce,  including  produce  either  from  the  Transvaal 
or  from  the  Orange  Free  State,  with  the  exception  of  some  articles,  such  as  tobacco, 
spirits,  sugar,  and  coffee,  shall  be  admitted  duty  free,  and  they  are  admitted  duty  free. 
While,  for  instance,  all  grain  imported  into  the  Cape  from  Australia  has  to  pay  duty  to  a 
very  considerable  amount,  Free  State  and  Transvaal  grain  pays  nothing  whatever. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  in  India  a  similar  practice  obtains :  that  any  imports  coming 
overland  from  the  northern  border  States  outside  of  India  are  admitted  duty  free,  or  at 
all  events  not  under  the  same  tariff  as  those  which  come  into  India  by  sea. 

As  a  second  difficulty  it  might  be  advanced  that  the  proposed  Imperial  tariff  would 
be  an  infraction  of  the  Most  Favoured  Nation  Clause  in  the  treaties  with  foreign  Powers. 


I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  involve  any  greater  infraction  of  existing  treaties  than 
the  cases  which  I  have  already  quoted.  If  the  cases  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Australia 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  infraction  of  these  treaties,  neither  can  the  present  proposal. 
But  if  it  should  after  all  amount  to  an  infraction  of  existing  treaties,  then  I  should  say 
that  it  may  be  as  well  that  for  the  future  England  should  take  care  that  when  treaties 
are  entered  into,  the  Most  Favoured  Nation  Clause  is  not  applied  against  its  Colonies  to 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  way  as  if  these  Colonies  were  foreign  Powers,  instead  of 
being  integral  parts  of  the  Empire  itself. 

I  moreover  find  that  the  system  of  favouring  Colonial  above  foreign  trade  is  one 
which  is  adopted  by  almost  every  other  Colonial  Power.  France  adopts  it,  Spain  adopts 
it,  Portugal  adopts  it.  Holland  does  not  adopt  the  system  herself,  but  she  allows  her  West 
Indian  Colonies  to  levy  a  differential  duty  as  against  foreign  goods,  but  not  as  against 
Dutch  goods. 

We  may  be  told,  thirdly,  that  it  means  Protection.  Well,  it  may  come  to  mean 
protection  by-and-by.  If  the  system  should  be  introduced,  it  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  Representatives  of  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  whether 
it  should  be  extended  so  far  as  to  become  protective  in  character  or  not.  For  the  present, 
however,  I  do  not  aim  at  Protection.  I  aim  at  something  that  shall  supply  a  cohesive 
force  to  the  Empire,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  provide  revenue  for  defensive  purposes. 
It  may  even  be  that  in  the  course  of  years  this  system  may,  instead  of  proving  a  protective 
tariff,  lead  to  absolute  Free  Trade  as  between  the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies.  If 
the  various  Representatives  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  Empire  jointly  should  agree  that 
there  should  be  only  one  tariff,  an  Imperial  tariff,  and  no  local  tariffs,  you  would  have  a 
Zollverein  which  involves  perfect  Free  Trade  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 

We  maybe  told,  fourthly,  that  it  would  revolutionise  the  fiscal  system  of  England. 
England  now-a-days  obtains  a  revenue  of  some  20,000,000/.  from  customs.  But  that 
revenue  in  1885  was  levied  upon  imports  amounting  to  only  28,900,000/.,  whilst  articles 
free  of  duty  were  imported  to  the  value  of  no  less  than  342,000,000/.  If  the  plan  I 
have  sketched  were  to  work,  the  bulk  of  the  articles  imported  into  England  should  be 
taxed,  however  low  the  tax  may  be,  or  else  some  Colonies  might  complain  that  they 
enjoyed  no  reciprocal  advantage  under  the  scheme.  If  England  were  to  favour  some 
classes  of  imports  produced  by  certain  Colonies,  but  not  those  produced  by  other 
Colonies,  the  plan  probably  would  not  work.  If,  for  instance,  wheat,  which  is  a 
Canadian  and  Australian  staple  article,  did  not  obtain  this  advantage,  then  Canada 
and  Australia  would  hardly  see  the  use  of  entering  into  the  proposed  arrangement. 

As  a  fifth  difficulty  it  would  probably  be  advanced,  that  the  food  of  the  poor  man  in 
England  would  be  taxed.  Now,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  or  thereabouts  would  not  raise 
the  price  of  the  bread  of  the  poor  man  very  much,  especially  as  the  poor  man  would 
get  breadstuff's  duty  free  from  all  the  Colonies,  from  Canada,  Australia,  and  India; 
and  the  grain-producing  power  of  those  and  various  other  Colonies  might  be  developed 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  so  that  ultimately  hardly  any  rise  in  price  would  be 
observed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  labouring  population  of  England  were  polled  upon 
the  subject,  they  would  not  consider  this  an  insuperable  objection,  especially  if  it  were 
explained  to  them  that  the  scheme  might  result  in  the  development  of  a  better  market  for 
their  own  manufactures  in  the  Colonies. 

There  is  another  objection  which  I  believe  to  be  of  a  somewhat  more  vital 
character.  It  is  this,  that  the  tax  would  be  one  upon  the  raw  materials  required 
for  British  manufacture.  But  it  would  be  a  tax  not  on  all  raw  materials,  but 
only  on  those  not  coming  from  the  Colonies.  The  Colonies  might  develop  their 
producing  capacity  to  such  an  extent  that  after  the  lapse  of  some  years  the  tax 
would  hardly  be  felt  at  all  in  England.  In  this  respect  also  the  tax  might  be 
considered  less  objectionable,  if  the  English  people  found  that  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  be  indemnified  for  any  loss  they  suffered  by  reason  of  a  tax  on  raw  materials  by 


ha\  ing  a  better  market  in  the  Colonies,  than  they  have  under  the  present  system  of  free 
competition  between  foreign  goods  and  their  own  all  over  the  Empire. 

Then  I  have  heard  it  said  that  an  Imperial  tarifF  would  lay  additional  burdens  upon 
the  already  ovei-burdened  British  taxpayer.  I  believe  that  it  would  not  lav  additional 
burdens  upon  the  British  taxpayer,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  would  relieve  the  British 
taxpayer  of  some  pait  of  his  burdens.  The  British  taxpayer  at  present  has  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy  single-handed,  alone,  by  himself.  Under  my  plan 
he  would  share  that  burden  with  the  Colonies,  and  he  would  know  at  the  same  time  that 
whilst  he  contributed  something  under  the  heading  of  a  new  tax,  he  at  the  same  time 
obtained  a  better  market  for  his  industry  in  the  Colonies. 

Then  it  is  attempted  to  frighten  us  with  the  threat  that  foreign  Powers  might 
retaliate.  But  how  would  they  retaliate  ?  They  would  retaliate,  I  suppose,  by  levying 
duties  on  British  trade  ;  but  they  do  levy  duties  upon  British  trade  already  ( hear ,  hear)  -, 
they  do  levy  Protectionist  duties  on  British  trade. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  So  do  some  of  the  Colonies. 

Sir  AMBKOSE  SHEA.  Not  for  protection,  but  for  revenue. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  HOFMEYK.  Some  colonies  do  levy  high  duties  on  British  trade ;  possibly 
they  even  do  it  for  Protectionist  purposes ;  but  whether  they  do  it  or  not,  under  my 
plan  British  trade  would  in  the  Colonies  have  an  advantage  of  a  certain  percentage  over 
ioreign  trade.  Supposing,  however,  that  they  did  proceed  to  levy  even  higher  duties 
than  at  present  upon  British  trade,  the  result  might  of  course  be  that  the  consumption 
of  British  goods  in  foreign  countries  would  decrease.  But  does  not  the  consumption  of 
British  goods  in  foreign  countries  decrease  even  at  present,  and  has  it  not  been  decreasing 
for  years  and  years  past,  while  it  has  been  and  is  increasing  in  the  Colonies  P  (. Hear ,  hear.) 
I  will  give  only  one  or  two  figures  bearing  on  this  subject,  figures  which  I  obtained  from 
an  authority  which  by  Free  Traders  would  be  regarded  as  unimpeachable,  namely,  Sir 
T.  H.  Farrer’s  book,  “  Free  Trade  and  Fair  Trade.”  The  exports  of  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  countries  in  1871  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  171,800,000/.,  or  to  77  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  exports  of  British 
merchandise.  In  1880  they  had  decreased  to  147,800,000/.,  or  to  only  66  per  cent,  of  the 
sum  total.  The  Colonies  on  the  other  hand  took  British  goods  in  1871  to  the  extent 
ol  51,250,000/.,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  and  in  1880  they  took  75,250,000/.,  or 
nearly  34  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  There  was  a  loss  on  foreign  trade  of  11  per  cent.  ; 
there  was  a  gain  on  Colonial  trade  of  11  per  cent.  (Rear,  hear.)  Whilst  the  British 
exports  to  Ioreign  countries  decreased  by  11  per  cent.,  British  exports  to  the  Colonies 
increased  to  the  extent  of  11  per  cent.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  remarks,  as  against  this, 
that  the  period  of  ten  years  is  too  short,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  a  longer  period  in 
order  to  be  conclusive.  Well,  then,  I  take  a  longer  period.  I  add  another  six  years, 
and  compare  the  year  1885  with  the  year  1880.  What  I  find  is  this  :  British  goods 
and  merchandise  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  1880  amounted  to  147,800,000/.; 
British  goods  and  merchandise  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  1885  amounted  to  only 
135,000,000/.,  showing  a  falling  off  of  over  12,000,000/.  Although  those  six  years  were 
a  period  of  very  great  depression  in  most  of  the  Colonies  (I  know  they  were  so  at  the 
Cape),  the  Colonies  took  British  imports  in  1880  to  the  extent  of  75,000,000/.,  and  in 
1885  to  the  extent  of  77,900,000/.,  giving  a  further  advance  of  2,750,000  in  the  five 
years.  This  shows  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  British  goods  in  the  Colonies, 
as  compared  with  the  decrease  in  foreign  countries,  was  not  a  mere  temporary  matter, 
not  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan,  not  a  mere  back  eddy  in  the  stream,  but  something  which  is 
permanent,  and  which  is  likely  to  continue. 

Another  objection  might  be  this  :  supposing  that  this  plan  is  adopted  how  are  you 
going  to  work  it  ?  Is  it  to  be  a  voluntary  or  a  compulsory  system  P  May  each.  Colony 
come  in  as  it  likes,  or  are  you  going  to  apply  coercion  ?  Of  course  coercion  would  be 
out  ol  question.  But  supposing  that  some  of  the  Colonies  refused  to  come  in,  and  that 
other  Colonies  did  come  in,  is  England  going  to  levy  a  differential  tariff  as  against  the 
recalcitrant  ones,  that  is,  against  some  of  its  own  Colonies  P  Is  it  going  to  give  some 
of  the  Colonies  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  benefit  of  a  differential  fiscal  tariff,  whilst 
from  other  Colonies  that  benefit  is  to  be  withheld?  This,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  objections  which  might  be  raised.  But  most  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
great  movements  are  overcome  as  you  go  along,  and  the  possibility  is  that  if  the  plan 
should  work,  and  that  il  the  Colonies  should  find  that  there  is  feallv  a  very  Great  advantage  ■ 
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and  benefit  to  be  derived  under  the  scheme,  even  the  last  one  would  come  in,  and  there 

would  be  none  left  outside.  .  ,  ,  .  , 

Then  if  all  these  difficulties  are  overcome  you  would  require  some  body  with 

legislative,  and  to  some  extent  also  administrative  powers,  a  body  that  would  fix  upon 
the  amount  of  the  tariff,  and  a  body  that  might  amend  the  tariff  fiom  time  to  time, 
either  raising  it  or  reducing  it,  and  which  at  the  same  time,  in .  consultation  with  the 
British  Government,  might  have  something  to  say  about  the  administration  of  the  funds. 
In  other  words,  you  would  have  a  sort  ol  limited  fiscal  Parliament  by  the  side  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  various  Colonial  Parliaments.  This  would  be  a  difficulty 
It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  delimit  and  describe  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  fiscal 
Parliament  as  compared  with  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
of  the  various  Colonial  Parliaments.  But  I  wish  those  Delegates  who  are  great  advocates 
of  Imperial  Federation  to  understand  that  this  after  all  is  a  much  smaller  difficulty  than 
you  would  have  to  grapple  with  if  you  entered  into  a  larger  measure  of  Imperial  Union 
or  Political  Federation.  This  small  body  which  would  have  to  be  created  would  peiliaps 
be  the  germ  of  an  Imperial  Federation  afterwards ;  or,  if  it  failed,  Impeiial  Fedeiation 
itself  would  have  to  be  thrown  overboard  for  good  as  utterly  hopeless. 

I  have  briefly  gone  through  the  most  salient  difficulties.  1  have  a  gieat  deal  moie 
to  say,  but  I  do  not  want  to"  detain  the  _  Conference  longer.  My  excuse  for  bringing 
this  subject  forward  must  be  that,  as  it  is  a  most  important  one,  and  as  it  has  been 
discussed  outside  this  Conference  repeatedly,  it  may  be  as  well,  now  that  the  Delegates 
from  the  various  Colonies  are  assembled  together,  that  they  should  give  some  attention  to 
it.  The  plan,  as  I  have  already  said,  may  perhaps  not  be  feasible  at  present;  but 
I  think  that  a  great  deal  will  be  gained  if  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Government  and 
Parliament,  and  of  the  Colonial  Governments  and  Parliaments,  be  directed  to  it.  If  no 
attention  were  directed  to  it,  if  it  were  not  discussed,  we  should  find  that  the  difficulties 
standin°'  in  the  way  of  an  Imperial  Fiscal  Union,  instead  of  decreasing  in  number,  won  d 
become  greater  and  greater.  If  there  are  treaties  standing  in  the  way,  those  treaties, 
instead  of  lapsing,  in  course  of  time  would  be  renewed,  and  other  treaties  would  be  added 
to  them,  increasing  the  looseness  of  the  Empire  instead  of  promoting  its  solidarity.  But 
if  this  matter  be  discussed,  and  if  it  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  it  stands  to  leason  that 
in  future  treaties  which  may  be  entered  into  between  the  Imperial  Go\  ernment  and 
foreign  countries,  the  fact  that  the  Colonies  are  not  foreign  countries,  but  aie  inseparable 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  will  be  remembered,  and  the  Most  Favoured  Nation  Clause 
will  not  be  brought  to  bear  against  England  s  own  kith  and  kin.  At  this  moment 
the  scheme  may  be  utopian,  but  even  as  utopian  I  venture  to  lay  it  before  the 
Conference.  I  can  only  regret  that  it  has  not  been  taken  up  by  an  abler  Delegate  than 
myself,  and  more  especially  by  a  Delegate  who  is  a  greater  master  of  the  English  language 

than  I  am.  [Cheers.) 

Mr.  SEP  VICE.  I  would  propose  to  hear  what  others  say  before  making  any  remarks 
upon  the  subject. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hofmeyr  one  question.  At  present 
England  admits  nearly  all  the  products  of  the  Colonies  free  of  Customs  duties  ;  is  it  likely 
that  in  the  future  the  Colonies  will  do  the  same  for  England  ? 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  That  is  a  question  which  does  not  affect  my  proposal  in  the  least. 
[Hear,  hear.)  My  proposal  is  an  addition  of  say  two  per  cent,  upon  all  foreign  produce 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  whatever  the  fiscal  tarifl  of  the 
kingdom  or  of  each  Colony  may  be.  I  want  to  leave  the  liberty  of  the  British  Parliament 
and  of  the  Colonial  Parliaments  unfettered  in  the  arrangement  of  their  own  Customs. 
[Hear,  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Will  Sir  Francis  Bell  now  address  the  Conference  upon  his  paper 
which  has  been  circulated  P  This  question  has  been  touched  upon  as  to  giving  power  to 
Colonial  Legislatures  to  make  treaties.  It  is  before  the  Conference,  but  if  any  gentleman 
has  any  observation  to  make  upon  the  more  general  question  that  has  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Hofmeyr  it  had  better  come  first. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  belore  the  discussion  is  closed. 
I  have  listened  with  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  opened  the 
question,  and  I  have  certainly  obtained  a  large  amount  of  information  that  I  did  not 
possess  before,  and  I  was  hoping  to  obtain  still  more  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  round 


this  table.  I  would  prefer,  if  any  gentleman  proposed  speaking,  to  delay  what  I  have 
to  say  for  a  little  time. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  do  not  at  all  propose  to  make  a  long  speech  upon  this 
subject,  because  the  very  able  speech  that  we  have  just  listened  to,  I  think,  almost 
exhausts  the  subject  {hear,  hear),  and  I  think  we  may  fairly  say,  at  all  events,  that  the 
speech  which  Mr.  Service  made  some  days  ago,  and  the  speeches  we  have  now  heard 
from  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  and  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  leave  very  little  to  be  urged  on  this  question. 
{Hear,  hear.) 

So  far  as  these  questions  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade  are  concerned,  I  think  the 
origin  of  both  of  them  had  very  little  to  do  with  philanthropic  motives.  I  believe  that 
self-interest  was  the  motive  power  in  bringing  about  Free  Trade,  and  I  believe  that 
self-interest  will,  in  turn,  bring  about  exactly  the  opposite  in  due  course,  and  I  think  the 
time  is  not  very  far  distant  now.  The  question  of  course  is  whether  the  United  Kingdom 
is  to  look  on  at  foreign  combinations  to  destroy  her  trade,  and  never  in  any  way  to 
endeavour  to  make  any  internal  combination  herself.  {Hear,  hear.)  That  is  simply  what 
the  question  comes  to.  Bounties  are  given,  protective  and  differential  duties  are 
imposed  by  other  nations,  with  a  view  of  benefiting  their  own  industries  and  preventing 
the  British  merchants  from  competing  with  them  ;  and  the  time  must  come,  and  the  time 
is  very  fast  approaching,  when  I  think  that  those  who,  in  the  past,  have  strongly 
advocated  Free  Trade  will  see  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  their  trade  can  exist 
unless  they  adopt  a  different  expedient. 

I  can  only  say,  Sir,  that  I  entirely  agree  with  the  views  that  have  been  put  forward, 
and  I  entirely  agree  with  what  Mr.  Service  said  the  other  day,  that  even  from  a  Free  Trader’s 
point  of  view  there  might  very  well  be  some  special  means  taken  for  preventing,  or  if  we 
cannot  prevent,  at  all  events  for  imposing  countervailing  duties  which  will  prevent, 
political  action  interfering  with  the  benefits  that  we  ought  to  derive  from  our  own  trade. 
Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  bringing  this  result  about  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
that  there  can  be  no  permanent  union  between  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire  unless 
they  recognise  some  obligation  to  each  other  in  trade  as  well  as  in  other  things. 

Sir  ROBERT  THORBURN.  I  should  like  to  express  a  concurrence  of  opinion  in 
the  sentiments  which  have  been  uttered  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  and  other  gentlemen, 
namely,  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  may  very  fairly  consider  that  it  is  right  for  us 
in  the  Colonies,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  to  impose  differential  duties  upon  foreigners, 
inasmuch  as  their  competition  is  not  a  fair  competition.  We  are  in  the  Colonies,  and 
here,  I  believe,  entirely  open  to  the  competition  of  the  whole  world,  and  with  very  few 
exceptions  we  are  barred  from  foreign  markets  by  differential  duties  operating  against  us. 

On  a  former  day  we  discussed  the  sugar  question,  and  I  think  that  was  an  apt 
illustration  perhaps  of  the  whole  question.  We  are  well  aware  that  looking  at  that 
illustration  from  almost  any  standpoint  from  its  initial  stages  in  the  growth  and  production 
of  the  sugar  until  its  final  conversion  into  the  refined  article  in  this  country,  the  whole 
trade  is  practically  ruined,  and  that  if  steps  are  not  taken  very  soon  it  will  disappear  as 
one  of  our  branches  of  trade  altogether.  It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  look  at  that  question 
as  illustrating  the  whole.  We  are  told  that  we  have  received  a  considerable  benefit  in 
the  cheapening  of  sugar,  but  even  admitting  that  to  a  certain  extent,,  let  us  see  how  the 
question  bears  first  upon  the  capitalist.  We  know  that  his  capital  has  to  a.  very 
considerable  extent  disappeared.  How  is  it  as  regards  a  poor  man,  say  an  operative  in 
this  country?  He  may  consume  from  2  lbs.  to  3  lbs.  of  sugar  in  liis  family  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  he  is  saving  perhaps  a  halfpenny  per  lb.  on 
the  consumption  of  that  sugar ;  so  that  he  would  then  of  course  in  this  way  benefit  to  the 
extent  of  three  halfpence  per  week.  But  he  will  probably  begin  half  the  week  idle,  on 
account  of  the  prostrate  condition  of  his  trade.  He  is  therefore  gaining  on  one  hand 
three  halfpence  per  week,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  losing  say  half  liis  wages,  or  125. 
Therefore  he  is  unable  to  pay  even  for  the  cheapest  article.  II  a  differential  duty  was 
imposed  upon  foreign  sugar,  and  the  price  advanced  to  the  extent  say  ol  a  halfpenny  per 
lb.,  I  believe  it  would  to  a  very  considerable  extent  neutralise  this  competition  of 
foreigners,  and  our  operators  here,  who  are  on  half  time,  would  probably  be  on  lull  time, 
and  paying  three  halfpence  per  week  on  the  advanced  price  ol  the  sugar,  an  advance 
which  would  be  imperceptible  to  them,  but  the  effects  ol  which  would  be  felt  all  over  the 
country,  not  only  by  capitalists,  but  by  operatives. 

If  that  line  of  argument  is  correct,  it  might  be  applied,  I  think,  to  almost  any  other 
industry  that  we  possess,  and  therefore  I  would  give  in  my  entire  adhesion  to  the 
(277a)  3  P 
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principle  of  applying  differential  duties  in  all  cases  where  we  are  not  reciprocally  met  by 

foreigners.  , ,  .  ,  ,  •, 

The  other  branch  of  the  question,  that  we  should  m  all  cases  deal  more  generously 

with  ourselves,  whether  our  Colonies  or  any  other  interest  within  ourselves,  I  think  is  a 
very  fair  one.  As  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  very  aptly  remarked,  the  first  duty  of  a  man  is  to 
his  own  family,  and  then  to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  As  the  question  has 
been  so  thoroughly  discussed,  and  will  be  further  discussed,  by  Mr.  Service  and  others 
who  take  a  very  great  interest  in  everything  connected  with  the  trade,  not  only  of  the 
Empire,  but  of  the  Colonial  Empire.  I  will  content  myself  at  present  by  saying  nothing 
further  than  that  I  entirely  agree  with  the  principle  of  establishing  differential  legislation 
in  cases  where  we  are  not  reciprocally  dealt  with.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  past  it  was 
against  Her  Majesty’s  policy  on  this  side  to  allow  differential  legislation  of  any  sort,  but  I 
think  that  the  time  has  now  come,  and  that  opinion  is  shared  in,  I  think,  by  many  m 
Great  Britain,  that  a  change  must  very  soon  take  place,  or  many,  if  not  all,  the  best 
branches  of  our  trade  all  over  the  world  will  gradually  slip  from  us,  and  will  get  into 
hands  of  our  bounty-sustained  rivals,  who  will  no  doubt  immediately  alter  the  bounty 
system  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Allow  me  to  say  one  word  that  I  omitted  to  say.  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  the  motion  of  Sir  Erancis  Bell  is  really  a  corollary  to  the  present  condition 
of  thin ^s.  If  things  are  to  remain  as  they  are  at  present,  then  the  Colonies  will  ask,  and 
I  think  will  ultimately  succeed  in  obtaining,  leave  to  make  their  own  treaties  with  other 
nations.  The  result  of  that  would  be  to  create  a  mutuality  of  interests  between  them 
and  nations  other  than  Great  Britain,  to  more  and  more  isolate  them  from  the  mother 
country  (hear,  hear),  and  to  leave  the  mother  country  in  her  turn  more  and  more  isolated. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  present  state  of  things  continues,  if  we  are  not  permitted  to 
make  our  own  treaties,  then  the  only  other  course,  I  venture  to  say,  to  be  adopted  is  for 
the  Empire  generally  to  enter  into  a  combination  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  It  must  be 
one  or  the  other,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  Sir  Francis  Bell  has  done  very  wisely  in 
bringing  the  matter  before  us,  because  we  must  either  combine  amongst  ourselves,  or  the 
Colonies  must  be  permitted  to  make  their  own  treaties  with  each  State. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  have  only  one  observation  to  make  upon  that  speech,  Sir 
John,  and  it  is  this  :  that  we  must  take  it  as  following  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell’s  address. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  thought  we  could  not  consider  one  proposal  without  the 
other.  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  more  upon  the  subject. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  opinion  upon 
this  subject,  although  I  did  speak  on  it  before;  but  I  shall  limit  my  remarks  to  a  very  lew 

words 

I  entirely  concur  in  what  has  fallen  from  Sir  Samuel  Griffith.  There  is,  howe\er, 
one  point  which  strikes  my  mind  to  which  I  will  refer.  There  may  be  nothing  in  it,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  think  we  ought  to  talk  freely,  and  not  to  withhold  our  opinions,  m 
order  that  we  may  instruct  one  another. 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  England  has  adopted  for  many  years  a  Free 
Trade  policy.  It  makes  no  distinction  of  any  kind  whatever.  Friend  or  foe,  white  or  dark 
man,  it  is  no  matter  to  England  ;  the  world  is  its  market,  and  there  is  to  be  no  distinction 
made.  There  is  no  favour  or  preference  given  to  kith  or  kin,  wherever  they  may  be.  In 

other  words,  England  has  abhorred  Protection.  .  >  . 

Now  this  is  the  point  that  strikes  me,  and  I  wish  to  be  set  right,  upon  it  if  I  am 
indulging  in  a  fallacy.  We  had  before  us  at  the  last  meeting  the  question  of  the  West 
Indian  sugar  plantations ;  we  had  the  effects  very  plainly  brought  before  us  of  the 
protective  duty  in  the  shape  of  bounties  given  by  the  French  Government.  The  effect  of 
those  bounties  has  been,  as  the  West  Indian  planters  told  us,  that  they  were  driven  out 
of  the  market,  and  their  cultivation  of  sugar  almost  destroyed  ;  that  is  to  say  that,  they, 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  find  that  they  are  so  far  unable  to  maintain 
themselves,  that  the  trade  has  gone  by  which  the  people  live,  and  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  they  are  wanting  the  necessary  means  of  sustaining  life.  Now  how  was  that  bi  ought 
about  P  By  a  country  which  abhors  Protection,  but  which  practises  Protection 
vicariously.  {Hear,  hear.)  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  precisely  the  condition  of  things 
that  England  is  vicariously  carrying  out  a  protective  policy  pro  hac  vice,  and  the  effect 
of  that  policy  is  that  an  integral  portion  of  the  population  of  her  Empire  is  suffering  in 
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the  way  that  has  been  pointed  out.  Is  that  a  fallacy,  or  is  it  not  P  So  far  as  I  am 
enlightened  I  believe  my  argument  is  sound. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  shrink  from  the  discussion  of  these  questions,  however 
difficult  they  may  be.  One  knows  they  are  burning  questions.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  my  belief  that  the  day  is  coming — and  that  very  fast — when  a  totally  different 
policy  will  be  adopted  by  the  country.  [Hear,  hear.) 

I  am  quite  sure  that  amongst  other  things  we  have  done  one  thing,  so  far  as  it  lies 
in  our  power,  to  cement  the  Empire  together,  and  that  is  as  regards  the  defence  of  the 
Empire.  We  are  now  employed  in  trying  to  solve  that  other  great  problem,  namely,  the 
problem  of  feeding  the  people  of  this  great  Empire  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  follow  any 
policy,  under  whatever  name,  however  much  to  judge  from  its  name  it  would  appear  to 
lead  us  in  a  different  direction,  when  we  see  that  its  effects  are  such  as  have  been 
plainly  put  before  us  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  where  the  bonuses  given 
by  the  French  are  practically  destroying  the  sugar  industries.  If  we  are  to  draw  closer 
the  bonds  of  union  between  the  British  Empire  all  over  the  world,  this  matter  of  the 
trade  relations  of  the  Empire  is  of  fundamental  importance,  and  one  with  which  we 
must  attempt  to  deal.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  have  really  very  little  to  say  upon  this  subject,  except  that  I. 
would  like  to  express  my  admiration  of  the  most  able  speech  made  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr. 
The  manner  in  which  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  introduced  this  subject  to  the  meeting  was  one 
calculated  to  make  us  all  consider  it,  at  first  sight  at  all  events,  in  a  very  favourable  light, 
and  Mr.  Hofmeyr  has  gone  into  the  subject  so  exhaustively,  that  so  far  as  I  can  see  he 
has  hardly  left  a  point  untouched.  He  lias  obviously  thought  the  whole  subject  out,  and 
the  information  he  has  given  us  is  most  valuable.  Still  there  are  one  or  two  points  that 
as  a  learner  I  would  like  to  remark  upon. 

To  take  the  first  point  that  occurs  to  my  mind,  I  must  say  that  whilst  the  question 
of  a  common  tariff  throughout  the  whole  Empire  has  been  mooted  again  and  again,  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  impossible,  probably  because  I  did  not  think  it  out.  I  knew  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Australian  Colonies,  for  example,  or  for  Canada  to  accept  the 
principle  of  commercial  intercourse  which  exists  in  England.  But,  Sir,  I  must  confess 
that  a  remark  which  fell  from  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  the  first  or  second  day  after  he  came 
here  awakened  a  new  set  of  ideas  in  my  mind ;  and  that  was  that  it  was  not  necessary 
that  all  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  should  have  the  same  tariff  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  idea  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  you  placed  a  differential  duty  as  between  the  Imperial 
products  and  the  foreign  products  it  would  not  matter  what  the  precise  local  tariff 
happened  to  be.  I  never  looked  at  the  matter  in  that  light  before,  but  I  have  thought 
about  it  a  good  deal  since,  and  I  must  say  it  appears  to  me  at  present  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  that  point. 

In  discussing  this  question,  I  see  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  drop  into  what 
I  may  call  Protectionist  arguments,  and  if  my  honourable  friend  Sir  Robert  Thornburn 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  think  that  the  remarks  he  made  would  indicate  an  adherence 
to  Protection  pure  and  simple,  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  have  indicated  something 
of  the  same  sort.  As  I  mentioned  the  other  day  in  speaking  of  the  sugar  bounties, 
I  am  a  Free  Trader,  and  if  this  question  were  to  be  raised  now  as  a  Free  Trade  and 
Protection  question,  I  would  not  take  any  part  in  the  discussion,  because  I  am  not 
prepared  to  open  up  that  whole  question.  I  am  not,  however,  one  of  those  Free  Traders 
who  believe  in  Free  Trade  as  a  fetish  to  be  worn  as  a  mere  phrase  round  our  necks,  and 
who  regard  it  as  always  indicative  of  precisely  the  same  condition  of  things  that  it  was 
indicative  of  in  the  Cobden  period,  or  hold  that  circumstances  might  never  arise  of  an 
Imperial  character  which  might  demand  a  revision  of  our  policy  upon  that  subject. 
Turning  for  example  to  the  question  of  the  free  admission  of  foreign  products  into 
England,  if  you  take  the  cereal  products  (which  have  been  so  well  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Hofmeyr)  as  an  illustration,  and  assume  that  you  were  to  put  on  a  duty  of — I  do  not 
care  what  —  1/.  a  bushel,  or  any  duty  you  like — upon  foreign  wheat,  I  hold  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  the  price  of  wheat  could  be  raised  to  the  English  consumer  It  might  be 
for  the  first  year  or  two,  because  at  the  moment  the  products  of  our  own  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  might  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  English  demand  for  that  year  or 
two,  but  after  that  time  the  Colonies  could  easily  supply  it.  We  can  raise  any  amount 
of  wheat  in  the  Canadian  territories,  the  Australian  territories,  and  the  Indian  territories, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  which  would  effectually  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
increase  of  price  of  cereals.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  therefore,  we  may  put  it  on  one 
side  altogether. 

But  the  point  of  view  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  this  question  from,  or  rather  to 
think  it  over  from,  is  really  that  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  I  think  that  as  between 
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the  component  parts  of  this  same  Empire  to  talk  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection  is  an 
absurdity.  It  has  been  done,  I  admit,  and  it  has  been  done  by  no  part  of  the  Empire  to  a 
greater  degree  than  by  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  I  regret  it.  II  1  had  had  my  wi 
there  should  never  have  been  from  first  to  last  one  shilling  of  duty  as  against  goo  s 
coming  from  England ;  but  the  policy  of  our  Colony  unfortunately  has  been  altoget  ler 
different  from  the  policy  that  I  would  have  dictated.  Whilst  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  1 11s 
question  theoretically  from  the  point  of  Free  Trade  at  the  proper  time  (although  won 
decline  to  take  a  part  in  it  on  the  present  occasion)  I  think  we  may  at  piesent  lair  y  se 
aside  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  and  ask— How  would  this  conduce  to  the  permanent  unity 
of  the  Empire  which  we  all  desire,  and  that  defence  about  which  we  have  talked  so  much 
cLncl  done  oreat  deni  ^ 

I  think  nothing  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire  than  to 
establish  a  greater  sympathy  in  a  financial  sense,  or  rather  in  a  tai  iff  sense.  I  rea  y 
think  the  effect  of  it  would  be,  even  if  it  was  a  comparatively  impotent  cord  that  was  to 
be  tied  round  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire,  still  it  would  be  another  cord  adding 
to  the  strength  of  the  ties  which  already  exist;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  could  have  a 
recognition  throughout  the  Empire  that  the  products  of  the  various  Dependencies  wou 
be  treated  on  a  different  footing  fiscally  from  the  products  of  foreign  countries,  I  should 

be  inclined  to  regard  very  favourably  such  a  proposal. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  that  Mr.  Hofmeyr  referred  to  that  perhaps  he  might  do 
well  to  reconsider.  At  least  there  was  one  point  which  I  will  mention  to  him  which  stiuc 
me  as  being  rather  a  weak  point  in  his  argument,  and  that  was  as  to  the  two  per  cent. 

upon  foreign  goods  producing  a  sum  of  7,000,00(P. 

To  begin  with,  I  do  not  believe  two  per  cent,  would  be  of  any  use  as  a  differential 
duty.  I  am  quite  satisfied,  looking  at  it  from  a  commercial  aspect,  that  to  be  of  any  use 
it  could  not  be  less  than  five  per  cent.;  two  per  cent,  would  be  hardly  discernible  m  t  le 
intercourse  between  foreign  countries  and  English  Dependencies. 

But  taking  it,  for  the  figures’  sake,  at  two  per  cent.,  then  he  seems  to  me  to  fall  into 
an  old  Protectionist  fallacy,  namely,  that  you  can  both  have  your  revenue  and  your 
protection. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  I  said  I  did  not  put  this  forward  as  a  Protectionist  measure  at  all. 

I  put  it  forward  as  a  revenue  measure,  but  at  the  same  time  as  an  effective  measure  for  the 
unification  of  the  Empire.  The  two  per  cent,  was  only  taken  by  way  of  example  ;  it 
might  be  five  per  cent.,  or  it  might  be  ten  per  cent.,  or  it  might  be  fifty  per  cent. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  do  not  think  that  affects  the  difficulty ;  however,  I  only  mention 
that  point  for  consideration. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  I  know  your  point  would  be  that  if  you  raise  your  tariffs  you  lose 
the  import — that  would  be  your  point,  I  presume  ? 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Yes,  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR,  I  do  not  think  that  the  two  per  cent,  would  affect  it  very  much. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  It  is  a  very  small  criticism  to  make  upon  such  a  noble  speech,  and 
I  mention  the  point  simply  that  it  maybe  thought  over  with  a  view  to  the  future, 
because  I  take  it  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  practical  result  immediately  following 

this  discussion.  .  .  .  , 

The  subject  is  to  me  comparatively  new,  and  I  regard  it  with  great  interest,  entirely, 

as  I  have  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  it  conduces  to  the  permanent  unity  of  the  Empire. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  see  great  difficulties  in  carrying  out  such  a  proposal,  because  m our 
Colony,  for  example,  there  would  be  a  great  fear  amongst  the  producing  classes  there 
that  it  was  going  to  interfere  with  their  wages,  and  so  on.  But  of  course  it  is  very  easy 
to  put  it  in  a  light  that  would  commend  itself  to  them.  Whether  you  reduce  the  Eng  is  1 
duties  five  per  cent,  below  the  foreign  duties,  or  raise  the  foreign  duties  five  per  cent, 
above  the  English,  the  same  effect  is  obtained  so  far  as  the  object  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  advocating  the  proposal  here  is  concerned  ;  so  that  of  course  a  wise  man  m  our 
Colonies  at  all  events  would  put  it  in  one  way  rather  than  in  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  m 
a  Protectionist  Colony  it  had  better  be  put  as  a  proposition  to  increase  the  duties  upon 
foreign  imports,  rather  than  as  a  proposition  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  the  English 
imports. 
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Sir  ROBERT  WISDOM.  I  may  say,  Sir,  that  I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  with 
great  interest,  and  would  like  to  take  part  in  it ;  but  tlie  Delegates  of  New  South .  Wales 
consider  that  the  question  is  outside  the  limits  of  discussion  as  laid  down  in  Mr. 
Stanhope’s  dispatch,  and  that  as  it  seems  to  them  to  have  an  intimate  connection  with 
the  wider  question  of  political  federation  they  are  precluded  by  their  instructions 
from  dealing  with  it. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  Victorian  Delegates  did  not  of  course 
consult  with  the  Victoria  Government  upon  this  particular  issue,  before  they  came  here. 

I  have  refrained  from  speaking,  and  do  refrain  from  doing  so,  at  any  length,  chiefly  from 
the  same  motive  that  led  Mr.  Service  to  shorten  his  remarks  (with  most  of  which  I  quite 
agree),  namely,  that  the  subject  was  dealt  with  so  comprehensively  and  ably  by  Mr. 
Hofmeyr  ( hear ,  hear),  that  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  add  anything.  I  think  it  unnecessary, 

I  may  say,  even  to  refute  the  Free  Trade  fallacies  we  have  heard  from  time  to  time  uttered 
round  this  table,  the  consideration  of  which  I  postpone  to.  a  more  fitting  opportunity. 
But  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  which  is  Protectionist,  and  proud  oi 
bein"  Protectionist,  would,  I  believe,  regard  the  proposition  which  Mr.  Seivice  has 
just°mentioned,  in  a  most  favourable  light.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the  few  means  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  unity, 
and  increasing,  as  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  phrased  it  very  properly,  the  solidarite  of  the  Empire, 
even  witliout°any  political  body  such  as  Mr.  Hofmeyr  in  his  last  remarks  referred  to.  i 
believe  it  would  be  seen  to  be  such  a  powerful  agent  in  uniting  us.  together,  that  the 
people  of  Victoria  would  agree  with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  to  join  in  carrying  out 
any  such  proposal.  That,  Sir,  is  my  personal  opinion. 

The  question,  however,  appears  to  me  (and  that  is  why  it  is  not  a  very  practical 
question  for  the  Colonies  to  discuss),  to  be  one  really  for  the  English  people,  and  not  tor 
the  Colonies  ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  until  a  very  great  change  indeed  comes  over  the 
manner  of  regarding  fiscal  questions  in  this  country  (a  change  which  may  come  soonei 
than  we  anticipate),  it  is  almost  idle  for  us  to  raise  the  issue.  .  It  may  be  well  toi  the 
Colonies  to  set  it  on  record  that,  because  they  are  so  Imperialist  in  feeling,  because  t  ley 
are  so  stirred  by  every  movement  that  helps  to  bind  together  the  Empire,  and  looking  upon 
this  proposal  as  one  of  the  means  of  uniting  its  scattered  parts,  they  would  gladly  aval 
themselves  of  it.  But  it  is  not  for  the  Colonies  to  urge  the  adoption  of  this  proposal  as 
one  which  would  be  a  benefit  to  them.  It  is  really  an  Imperial  matter,  and  until  tie 
head  and  heart  of  the  Empire  here  become  animated  by  the  same  feeling,  and  become 
convinced  that  this  is  a  good  means  to  adopt,  our  voices  must  be  futile,  the  expression  o 
our  views  may  be  considered  premature.  It  may  be  desirable  to  place  it,  on  record  tha 
the  Colony  of  Victoria  is  heartily  at  one  with  the  other  Colonies  in  the  view  they  take 
upon  this  point,  and  I  would  only  explain  that  the  reason  why  we  do  not  go  into  the 
details  of  the  question  is  because  we  feel  it  is  a  question  to  be  dealt  with  elsewlieie  anc 
by  others  who  might  even  regard  us  as  being  moved  by  selfish  interests,  wlieieas  we 

are  really  moved  by  Imperial  interests. 

I  aoree  with  Mr.  Hofmeyr  in  believing  that  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  ties  that 
can  unite  the  Colonies  or  peoples  together  is  the  tie  of  self-interest,  with  all  the  otliei  ties 
which  flow  from  intimate  commercial  relationship  in  the  way  ot  intercourse  anc 
association.  All  that  the  Australian  Colonies  fully,  recognise,  and  would,  gladly  take 
their  part  in  any  movement  for  a  common  Australasian  tariff;  or  better  still  (and  lat 
perhaps  might  be  brought  about  by-and-by)  an  Imperial  tariff  which  would  not  on  y 
demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  but  assist  to  make  it  a  potent  reality. 


Mr  BOBINSON.  I  should  like  to  add  my  mite  of  appreciation  of  the  ^  ery  able 
manner  in  which  my  friend  Mr.  Hofmeyr  has  dealt  with  this  subject.  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  find  that  he  would  do  so,  inasmuch  as  he  and  I  discussed,  this  qnes  ion  pi  e  } 
fully  during  the  ample  leisure  of  a  long  sea  voyage.  I  used  to  tell  him  that  I  fcaicc  le 
would  fail  to  convince  that  potential  person,  the  British  taxpayer,  unless  lie  cou  c 
persuade  him  that  the  price  of  his  daily  food  would  not  be  increased  Whethei : 
Hofmeyr  has  succeeded  in  doing  so  I  am  not  altogether  prepared  to  say  ;  but  as 
my  own  feeling  in  the  matter  it  does  seem  to  me  that,  as  was  stated  by  other  gentlemen, 
this  is  really  a  question  which  affects  the  very  much  larger,  question  of  the  unity  o  le 
British  Empire.  And  I  feel  some  degree  of  pride  in  thinking  that,  not  only  TPon  a 
Delegate  from  South  Africa,  but  upon  one  who  so  ably  and  influentially  leads  our  u  c 
speaking  countrymen  in  South  Africa,  should  rest  the  credit  of  initiating  what  seems  to 
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me  to  be  1  lie  only  concrete  proposal  wliicli  has  been  brought  before  this  Conference, 
bearing  directly  upon  the  unification  of  the  Empire.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 

I  think  if  it  were  possible  and  proper  for  this  Conference  to  put  forth  some  definite 
expression  of  opinion  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr  and  other  gentlemen,  it 
might  and  ought  to  have  a  very  important  effect  upon  the  public  opinion  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  question  upon  which  the  different 
sections  of  the  Empire  ought  to  close  their  ranks  and  to  face  the  world  ( hear ,  hear),  and 
if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  do  so  we  ought  to  put  in  some  more  definite  form,  than  we 
have  put  it  hitherto,  our  opinion  that  a  time  is  approaching — if  it  has  not  come — 
when  this  question  of  fiscal  reform  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  interests  of  the 
British  Empire.  If  that  expression  of  opinion  was  weighted  with  the  common  testimony 
and  support  of  the  whole  of  the  members  of  this  Conference,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
it  would  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  Government  and  people  of  this  country, 
and  upon  those  foreign  Powers  who  are  intimately  concerned. 

I  intended  before  this,  Sir,  to  have  asked  you  whether  it  was  possible  to  submit  any 
proposal  in  the  nature  of  a  resolution.  The  remarks  which  we  may  make  round  this 
table  are  very  desultory ;  they  lead  up  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  distinct  expression  of 
opinion.  I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  form  or  representation  of  opinion  on  our  part  as 
occurs  in  these  discussions  would  have  the  weight,  or  is  intended  to  have  the  weight, 
that  a  more  distinct  and  formal  expression  of  opinion  would  have. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  it  was  understood  that  we  were  not  to  have  resolutions 
[Hear,  hear.)  We  are  met  here  to  discuss  these  questions  ;  and  I  can  assure  the  Delegates, 
as  I  have  more  than  once  assured  them  already,  that  all  that  has  been  said  will  be  laid 
before  Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  their  full  consideration.  But  it  has  been 
agreed  that  it  might  be  awkward  for  the  Colonial  Governments  if  the  Delegates 
were  to  tie  themselves  to  any  resolution.  [Hear,  hear.)  The  mere  fact  that  one  Colony, 
and  an  important  Colony,  has  considered  that  this  question  is  out  of  the  limits  of 
discussion  which  were  laid  down  in  the  circular  of  Mr.  Stanhope  will  of  itself  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  hesitating  before  proposing  any  such  resolution.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  It  has  been  very  interesting  to  all  of  us  to  listen  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  upon  this  question,  especially  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  and  Mr. 
Hofmeyr,  but  it  must  be  evident  to  the  Delegates  of  Australia  that  what  is  proposed  can 
have  very  little  effect  upon  them.  Each  Colony  has  its  own  particular  tariff  and  laws, 
and  its  particular  arrangements  for  the  support  of  its  particular  Government.  One  Colony, 
for  instance,  adopts  the  Protection  principle  altogether,  another  Colony  professes  to 
be  a  Free  Trader,  while  another  Colony  simply  adopts  a  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  revenue, 
and  so  on. 

But  the  question  that  is  opened  up  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr  to-day  is  of  much  more  interest 
to  the  United  Kingdom  than  to  the  Colonies.  The  Colonies  will  still  go  on  transacting 
their  own  business  in  their  own  way  as  before  ;  they  will  not  in  any  way  depart  from  their 
usual  practice,  which  is,  so  far  as  I  have  known  the  Colonies  (and  that  is  nearly  all  my 
life),  simply  to  consider  themselves  and  not  the  mother  country.  They  will  impose  duties, 
whether  they  would  be  favourable  or  not  to  the  mother  country,  for  they  will  look  simply 
at  what  would  be  best  in  their  opinion  for  the  particular  inhabitants  of  their  particular 
province.  Therefore,  although  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  have  these  discussions  -upon 
these  subjects,  and  great  good  may  ultimately  arise,  yet  I  think  no  present  good  or 
present  action  is  likely  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  these  discussions  which  have 
already  taken  place. 

Some  Colonies  are  interested  in  particular  products ;  those  for  instance  who  are 
planting  sugar  are  very  much  interested  as  regards  the  bounties  of  the  Continental 
nations,  and  would  like  that  some  means  or  other  should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  Colonial  article  on  a  footing  with  the  Foreign.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Colonies  as  a  rule  would  like  to  follow  in  the  same  steps.  But  as  regards  the 
manufactories  in  England,  we  know  that  there  are  very  few  manufactories  in  the  Colonies, 
and  that  all  sorts  of  bonuses  are  adopted  in  those  very  Colonies,  just  as  bonuses  are  given 
by  the  French  Government  ,  and  that  they  are  giving  the  advant  ages  of  bonuses  for  having 
manufactories  established  in  their  own  territories  to  the  injury  of  British  trade. 

Mr.  SERYICE.  Not  permanent  and  continuous  bounties. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  Not  permanent  and  continuous,  but  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end.  It  is  in  point  of  fact  following  out  the  same  principle  as  the  continental 
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nations  are  now  following,  and  until  the  Colonies  alter  tlieir  views  with  respect  to  that 
system,  I  canot  see  how  they  can  find  fault  with  the  continental  people  for  doing  exactly 
the  same  as  they  are  doing  themselves.  Tasmania  endeavoured  to  carry  out  a  different 
duty  and  was  unable  to  do  so  upon  that  very  principle  because  the  people  (not  the 
Government)  by  the  voting  power  of  their  province  were  too  strong  to  allow  the  natural 
products  of  each  respective  Colony  being  admitted  duty  free. 

Therefore  although  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  the  discussion,  I  do  not  consider 
that  such  a  scheme  would  have  any  practical  effect  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  until  there 
is  an  opinion  amongst  themselves  as  to  some  particular  mode  of  tariff. 

The  Representative  of  Victoria  spoke  of  “  the  tariff  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  ’ 
{Hear  hear.)  By  “the  tariff  of  the  Australian  Colonies”  he  simply  means  the  tariff  of 
Victoria.  The  rest  of  Australia,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  not  inclined  to  adopt  that  tariff. 
Advances  have  been  made  upon  that  subject,  and  it  has  always  been  treated  in  this  way : 
“  If  you  want  to  come  to  terms  with  us  upon  the  tariff,  you  must  adopt  our  tariff.”  I  am 
very  glad  to  find  now  that  New  South  Wales  has  taken  up  a  different  position,  and  I  hope 
Tasmania  will  be  able  to  unite  with  New  South  Wales  in  having  free  intercourse  as 
between  those  Colonies.  And  with  Queensland  we  should  have  the  same  arrangement 
carried  out,  but  for  the  fact  that  there  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  revenue  is  derived 
from  sugar  duties,  and  unfortunately  we  are  not  able  to  find  a  solid  basis  upon  which 
an  arrangement  could  be  effected. 

I  only  hope  that  the  effect  of  this  discussion  will  be  to  induce  Australasia  to  act 
as  one,  and  then  we  can  very  well  come  to  England,  who  imposes  no  duties  upon  any  of 
our  goods,  and  ask  her  to  agree  to  such  a  scheme  as  this. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  may  now  consider  this  branch  of  the  discussion  closed, 
and  I  will  call  upon  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  to  address  us. 


The  following  paper  ivas  handed  in. 


“  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS  IN  MATTERS  OF  TRADE.  Appendix, 

No.  43, 

“  I  beg  permission  to  bring  before  the  Conference  the  expediency  of  extending  to  135, 
the  Governments  of  Australasia  the  same  privilege  which  has  been  repeatedly  granted  to 
Canada,  of  entering  into  negotiations  with  foreign  countries,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  in  concert  with  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassadors  or  Ministers  at  other 
Courts,  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce. 

“Without  referring  to  transactions  of  an  earlier  date,  I  may  mention  that  in  1878-9 
the  Government  of  the  Dominion  desired  to  negotiate  with  the  French  Government  for  a 
relaxation  of  the  duties  on  Canadian  products,  and  Sir  Alexander  Galt,  G.C.M.G.,  who 
had  already  been  charged  with  a  mission  of  a  similar  character  to  the  Spanish  Government 
on  behalf  of  Canada,  was  formally  accredited  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  Viscount 
Lyons,  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  Paris,  in  order  that  the  Ambassador  might  place 
him  in  communication  with  the  proper  authorities  in  that  capital  for  the  purpose.  The 
particular  method  by  which  the  arrangements  desired  by  Canada  could  be  carried  into 
effect  was  not  finally  settled  at  that  time,  whether  it  should  be  done  by  ordinary  legislation 
or  by  means  of  a  Special  Convention  between  the  Dominion  and  France.  Lord  Salisbury, 
however,  decided  that  while  the  formal  negotiations  between  the  Governments  of  England 
and  France  were  to  be  conducted  by  Lord  Lyons,  the  settlement  of  the  details  was  to  be 
made  by  Sir  Alexander  Galt. 

“  In  accordance  with  this,  Lord  Lyons  arranged  with  M.  Waddington,  then  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France,  that  Sir  A.  Galt  should  have  an  interview  with  M.  Teisserenc 
de  Bort,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Having  regard  to  the  state  of  public 
affairs  in  France  at  that  time,  Sir  A.  Galt  thought  it  desirable  to  limit  his  endeavours  to 
a  reduction  of  the  French  duty  on  Canadian  shipping  in  exchange  for  a  reciprocal  reduction 
of  the  Canadian  duty  on  French  wines ;  and  the  negotiations  with  that  object  went  on 
directly  between  M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort  and  Sir  A.  Galt,  under  the  general  sanction  of  the 
Ambassador.  At  one  time  the  arrangements  were  all  but  settled,  but  opposition  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  prevented  the  proposed  Treaty  being  then  concluded. 

“  Several  Postal  Money  Order  Conventions  have  since  been  entered  into  between 
Canada  and  foreign  countries ;  and  at  the  International  Cable  Conference  of  1884,  Sir 
Charles  Tapper,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  A.  Galt  as  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  signed 
the  Convention  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  in  the  same  way  as  the  representatives  of  other 
contracting  Powers. 
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« More  recently,  when  it  was  decided  to  reopen  negotiations  upon  certain  trade 
Questions  pending  between  Canada  and  Spain,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  pleased  to 
m-ant  to  sfr  Charles  Tupper  joint  plenipotentiary  powers  with  the  Ambassador  at  Madrid 
for  negotiating  the  proposed  Treaty.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  alluded  to  this  on  a  public 
occasion  in  the  City  in  the  following  terms “  So  far  as  the  foreign  commerce  of  Canada 
is  concerned,  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Granville  have  responded  in  the  most  generous  spirit 
to  the  wish  of  Canada  that  her  representative  should  be  charged,  as  plenipotentiary,  with 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  negotiating,  treaties  m  regard  to  foreim  Powers ;  and  diey 
did  me  the  higher  honour  of  at  once  placing  me  on  equal  terms  with  Sir  Robert  Mone  , 
in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Spam.”  In  a  recent  speech  m  Canada  Sir  Glia  1 
Tupper  announced  his  intention  of  going  soon  to  Madrid  to  resume  the  negotiations 
“  I  ought  to  add  to  that  some  time  ago,  upon  a  postal  question,  I  was  accredited 
the  same  way  to  Lord  Lyons  by  Lord  Granville,  and  placed  in  direct  communication 
with  M  Cochery,  who  at  that  time  controlled  the  French  postal  and  telegraphic  services 
“  The  immediate  cause  of  my  asking  permission  to  bring  the  question  before  the 
Conference  is  that  very  recently  communications  of  a  private  nature  have  been  passing 
whfthe  Sench  Customs  authorities,  on  a  matter  of  much  commercial  interest  to  New 
Zealand  A  trade  in  our  frozen  meats  has  sprung  up  at  Paris,  and  it  is  capable  of 
large  extension ;  but  the  heavy  duty  of  10  fr.  50  c.  per  100  kilos,  lately  increased  under 
fresh  protective  legislation  to  12  fr„  lias  hitherto  been  greatly  m  the  way  of  a  profitable 
trade1  An  opportunity  nevertheless  exists  now  for  reconsidering  these  duties,  with  a 
view  to  reciprocal  trade  advantages ;  and  I  have  been  asked  to  go  over  to  Paris  and 
discuss  the  particular  points  requiring  arrangement.  I  propose  accordingly  to  ask 
permission  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  communicate  with  Lord  Lyons,  and  through 

his  Lordship  with  the  French  authorities,  for  this  object  .  .  ,  .  , 

“  But  in  the  meantime,  as  there  are  many  commercial  questions  m  which  reciprocal 
trade  concessions  might  be  secured  with  advantage  to  British  interests  generally,  and  to 
Australasian  interests  in  particular,  by  friendly  negotiations  between  the  Australasian 
Colonies  and  other  countries,  it  seems  desirable  for  the  Conference  to  consider  the  genera! 
question  whether  the  privilege  should  not  be  extended  to  all  Colonial  Governments  alike, 
of  being  allowed  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  Powers  under  the  «anc  ion 
and  supervision  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassadors  at  foreign  Courts.  The  Foreign  Office 
would  reserve  to  itself,  of  course,  the  right  of  judging  m  each  case  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  proposed  arrangements,  and  as  to  their  bearing  on  the  commercial  interests  of  this 
country ;  but  generally  it  will  no  doubt  be  admitted  that  the  removal  of  difficulties 
affecting  Colonial  trade  which  arise  out  of  foreign  tariffs,  must  tend  to  the  advantage  of 

the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Empire.  BELL 

“Westminster  Chambers, 

“  27  April,  1887.” 


Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  there  are  two  reasons  why  I  have  not 
taken  any  part  in  the  general  discussion  which  has  now  extended  over  two  days. 

In  the  first  place,  any  attempt,  however  scientifically  and  ingeniously  constructed,  to 
change  the  principles  upon  which  the  English  trade  is  now  governed,  appeals  to  me  to  e 
utterly  hopeless.  I  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Imperial  Government  wi 
ever  construct  the  Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  proposals  such  as 
my  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  with  so  much  ability,  has  brought  before  us  to-day. 
After  all,  it  is  not  our  place  to  propose  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  in  this  Conference, 
the  consideration  of  a  scheme  which  so  fundamentally  changes  the  principles  upon  w  uc 
British  trade  is  now  conducted.  We  should  resent,  I  think,  in  Victoria,  or  m  Lew  bouth 
Wales,  or  in  New  Zealand,  any  such  interference  by  the  Imperial  Government  with  our 
own  fiscal  system  as  Mr.  Hofmeyr’s  scheme  proposes  with  the  Imperial  system,  and  we 
must  expect  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  object  to  the  same  kind  of  intei lerence 
with  theirs  bv  us. 

I  am  not  criticising  Mr.  Hofmeyr’s  proposal  itself,  because  I  really  am  not  competent 
to  do  so,  and  because  it  is  obvious  that  so  evidently  well-considered  a  proposal  coulc 
hardly  be  discussed  without  taking  a  great  deal  more  time  to  reflect  over  it  than  can  be 
possible  with  any  of  us  in  a  hasty  discussion  of  an  hour  or  two. 

But  I  go  further,  and  I  say  that  when  we  discuss  a  general  scheme  ol^  that  km  we 
are  really  discussing  the  very  subject  which  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Her  Majesty  s  Go\ernment 
excluded  from  our  consideration.  We  are  really  dealing  with  the  subject  of  lmperia 
federation. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  we  have  kept  very  clear  of  the  question  of  Imperial 
federation  in  this  discussion.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  trust  with  all  deference  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  a  discussion  of  Imperial  trade  questions  must  be  one  of  the  very  first 
steps  in  any  discussion  on  Imperial  federation. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Certainly. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  In  fact  we  could  not  talk  about  Imperial  federation 
without  talking  first  about  commercial  federation. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  We  can  have  one  without  the  other;  we  can  have  Imperial 
federation  without  commercial  federation,  and  commercial  federation  without  Imperial 
federation. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  You  may  possibly  have  commercial  federation  without 
Imperial  federation,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  have  Imperial  federation  without 
commercial  federation  first. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  is  upon  that  first  point  that  I  have  been  proceeding,  that  you 
might  have  commercial  federation  without  Imperial  federation ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
agree  with  Sir  Dillon  Bell  that  if  Imperial  federation  is  discussed  commercial  federation 
will  enter  into  it. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  need  not  carry  this  further,  because  I  will  admit  that 
there  may  be  one  without  the  necessity  of  having  the  other,  and  therefore  I  will  refrain 
from  saying  another  word  upon  that  point. 

But  the  second  reason  why  I  have  myself  refrained  from  taking  part  in  the 
general  discussion,  is  that  really  none  of  our  Governments  have  been  adequately  prepared 
for  such  a  question  being  discussed,  and  therefore  I  do  not,  however  strong  may  be 
the  opinions  I  may  personally  hold,  feel  that  I  am  on  safe  ground  in  expressing  a 
definite  view  on  the  part  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
at  the  present  time. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  while  a  general  discussion  which  involved  the  Imperial 
federation  question  was  outside  of  our  scope,  we  might  at  least  consider  a  practical 
and  immediately  effectual  means  of  avoiding  some  disabilities  under  which  we  labour 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  Colonies.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  has  never  been  any 
denial  of  permission  where  a  Colony  wished  to  approach  foreign  countries  with  a  view  to 
negotiating  in  matters  of  trade,  but  on  the  contrary  the  Imperial  Government  have  always 
shown  the  greatest  readiness  to  assist  any  Colony  in  the  conduct  of  such  commercial 
negotiations,  so  long,  of  course,  as  these  did  not  interfere  with  the  provisions  of  treaties, 
or  with  the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  Imperial  system.  But  what  I  am  urging  in  the 
proposition  which  I  have  ventured  to  bring  before  the  Conference,  is  that  the  time  has 
come  when  a  power  of  negociation  between  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries,  (subject, 
of  course,  first  to  the  assent  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  secondly  to  the  diplomatic 
supervision  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  in  those  countries),  should  be 
conceded  to  all  Colonies  alike. 

The  immediate  reason  for  my  making  the  present  proposition  is  that  there  has 
happened  in  the  trade  between  New  Zealand  and  France  a  curious  instance  of  how  relief 
from  a  disability  which  at  the  present  moment  affects  us  injuriously,  may  be  effected 
with  the  goodwill  of  the  French  Government,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  without  any  possible 
harm  to  any  British  interest.  I  will  briefly  explain  what  this  is. 

We  are  producers  in  New  Zealand  of  frozen  mutton,  which  comes  over  in  increasingly 
large  quantities.  It  is  only  five  years  ago  since,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  cargo 
coming  to  England,  the  Times  in  a  leading  article  called  it  a  “  prodigious  fact.”  There 
were  only  5,000  sheep  in  that  importation,  whereas  750,000  will  be  imported  from  New 
Zealand  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

Up  to  very  lately  it  was  supposed  that  there  only  existed  a  market  in  England, 
whereas  we  have  ascertained  that  there  is  a  large  market  in  France ;  and  that  by  reason 
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of  the  system  of  French  cookery  and  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  French  house¬ 
hold,  the  very  quality  of  meat  which  is  least  in  favour  in  England,  namely,  the  small 
merino  carcass,  is  really  the  most  suitable  to  the  French  consumer.  So  that  not  only 
could  the  trade  be  pushed  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  the  very  thing  which  has 
discouraged  the  importation  into  England  of  merino  frozen  sheep  Irom  Australia  does 
not  exist  in  the  case  of  France,  and  on  the  contrary  there  is  an  extensive  market  for 
the  importation  of  frozen  meats  from  the  whole  of  Australasia  to  the  Continent. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiries  which  took  place,  and  in  which  Mr.  Mundella  took 
part,  we  ascertained  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mutton  consumed  in  Paris  came  in 

from  Germany.  _  .... 

We  have  been  in  private  communication  with  M.  Lockroy,  who  is  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Industries  in  France,  and  he  has  expressed  his  willingness,  and  that,  of 
other  members  of  the  French  Government,  to  treat  with  Australasians  upon  this  question 
of  the  importation  of  frozen  meat  and  other  commercial  questions. 

The  point  at  the  present  moment  of  special  interest  to  New  Zealand  is,  that  the 
French  supposed  we  meant  to  raise  the  duties  upon  French  goods,  in  which  case  they 
would  have  imposed  a  duty  on  wool.  They  were  soon  undeceived  as  to  the  idea  that 
there  was  any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the  New  Zealand  Government ;  and  they 
have  been  talking  over  quietly  with  us  a  number  of  trade  questions  upon  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  make  a  treaty. 

Without  detaining  the  Conference  with  more  than  this  briel  explanation,  I  wish 
to  say  that  in  the  course  of  last  week  I  was  again  asked  to  have  a  meeting  with 
M.  Lockroy  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether,  in  the  event  of  any  proposal  ol 
this  kind  receiving  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  we  might  be  placed  in 
communication  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  come  to  a  mutually  advantageous  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  and  I  received  a  letter  this  morning  naming  a  time  for  me  to  go  to  Paris. 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  I  asked  Mr.  Mundella  whether  I  might  say  that  if  this 
meeting  with  M.  Lockroy  were  allowed  to  take  place,  he  would  assist  in  it,  and  every  one 
who  knows  Mr.  Mundella’ s  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  trade  questions,  knows  how 
high  a  value  we  attach  to  his  help.  He  has  allowed  me  to  say  that  he  will  give  any 
assistance  he  can,  and  in  fact  he  has  himself  seen  M.  Lockroy  and  discussed  the  matter 
with  him.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  translate  part  of  the  letter  I  have  received  this 
morning  : — “Sir  Francis, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
two  days  ago.  As  I  told  you,  I  have  been  received  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Industries,  who  has  given  me  an  assurance  of  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  proposal  which 
we  have  made.  He  has  fixed  the  date  of  the  reassembling  of  the  Chambers  early  in  .May 
as  the  one  which  perhaps  might  be  best  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  negotiations. 
Monsieur  Lockroy  told  me  that  both  he  and  his  colleague  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
were  entirely  disposed  to  bring  about  a  reciprocal  arrangement  which  should  be  satisfactory 
between  France  and  New  Zealand  and  the  Australasian  Colonies  ;  but  you  must  remember 
that  the  Chambers  are  swayed  by  strong  Protectionist  views,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
necessary  for  you  to  see  whether  you  could  propose  an  advantage  to  France  in  return 
for  the  one  you  want  her  to  concede.  I  answered  the  Minister  that  I  had  no  authority  from 
you  nor  any  discretion  of  my  own  to  judge  of  such  a  question,  but  that  no  doubt  you  and 
your  colleagues  from  Australia  would  give  consideration  to  the  matter,  and  see  whether 
there  was  any  proposal  that  would  confer  a  reciprocal  advantage  on  French  trade  in  return 
for  the  one  which  would  be  conferred  upon  your  countries.  I  beg  you  therefore  to  let  me 
know  at  what  time  you  will  be  willing  to  come.  I  will  send  you  a  more  complete  trade 
report  on  this  particular  point  in  a  day  or  two.” 

The  point,  therefore,  is  this.  There  is  at  the  present  moment  an  opportunity  of 
a  commercial  negotiation  between  France  and  New  Zealand  and  France  and  Australia, 
with  regard  to  one  trade,  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  development  of  that  trade  in  a 
way  mutually  advantageous.  What  I  ask  the  Conference,  and  what  I  respectfully  ask 
you,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  to  do,  is  to  approve  the  general  principle  that  in  matters  of  trade 
and  commerce  the  Governments  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  should  be  placed  on  the 
ames  footing  towards  foreign  countries  as  has  been  already  conceded  in  the  case  of 
Canada. 

In  the  paper  which  has  been  circulated,  I  have  given  a  short  history  of  the  method 
that  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  Canada,  but  1  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
explain  at  any  length  the  special  objects  which  Canada  had  in  regard  to  her  shipping 
and  her  products  for  wishing  to  negotiate  with  France,  because  that  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  principle. 

I  hope  that  the  practical  proposal  which  I  make  will  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Conference,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  willing  to 
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concede  tlie  privilege  to  us  as  one  naturally  following  the  concession  of  it  to  the  Canadian 
Government,  I  am  confident  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  advantageous  com- 
lneicial  negotiations  may  be  made  by  Australasia  with  foreign  countries  with  °reat 
advantage  to  ourselves,  and  without  any  injury  to  British  trade  or  to  British  interests. 
[Hear,  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  privilege  may  be  stated  to  be  that  Colonial  Governments 
should  be  allowed  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassadors  at  Foreign  Courts. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  should  like  to  ask  Sir  Francis  Bell  whether  he  meant  that  each 
of  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand  separately  should  be  put  in  this  position, 
and  if  that  is  his  idea,  whether  he  has  considered  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the  complications 
that  would  arise  in  the  inter-colonial  trade  as  between  the  Colonies  themselves.  Supposing 
that  one  Colony  reduces  the  price  of  French  silks,  for  example,  in  return  for  a  low  tariff 
or  no  tariff  upon  New  Zealand  meats,  and  supposing  that  another  Colony  says  :  We  will 
allow  your  brandies  to  come  in  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  in  consideration  of  your  receiving 
some  of  our  produce,  and  so  on  over  all  the  different  Colonies ;  you  will  find  different 
streams  going  out  from  the  different  Colonies  that  will  overlap  and  overlie  each  other. 
It  strikes  me  at  first  sight  as  likely  to  be  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  and  entanglement 
to  the  Colonies  themselves.  My  question,  therefore,  is  this  :  Have  you  thought  out  the 
proposal  in  that  light,  and  not  in  the  light  of  having  a  dominion  in  Australia  similar  to 
what  we  have  in  Canada,  and  then  authorizing  it  to  make  treaties  P 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL..  I  would  answer  Mr.  Service’s  question  by  saying  that  it  was 
so  obvious  such  a  point  would  arise,  that  of  course  it  could  not  escape  attention ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  the  difficulties  to  which  Mr.  Service  has  referred,  though  they  cannot 
be  overlooked,  touch  the  admission  of  the  principle  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 
If,  for  instance,  it  suits  the  Government  of  Victoria,  which  is  a  Protectionist  country, 
to  make  a  proposal  to  France  with  regard  to  French  wines,  in  return  for  some  reciprocal 
advantage  with  regard  to  Victorian  wool,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  hurt  New  South  Wales, 
which  is  a  Free  Trade  country,  to  make  a  proposal  of  a  different  kind.  There 
might  be  an  <£  entanglement,”  but  there  are  entanglements  in  every  trade,  and  there  is  no 
more  entanglement  in  having  an  arrangement  between  France  and  Victoria  with  regard 
to  French  wines  and  Victorian  wool,  than  there  is  in  having  a  different  tariff  in  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales. for  other  products.  At  all  events,  to  object  against  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  one  particular  Colony,  on  the  ground  that 
the  grant  of  that  advantage  to  the  Colony  might  not  perhaps  be  very  convenient  to 
another,  is  hardly  a  reasonable  objection,  and  is  applicable  only  to  the  present  moment, 
whereas  I  look  forward  in  everything  to  a  day  not  far  distant,  I  hope,  when  not 
only  politically,  but  commercially,  all  the  Australasian  Colonies  will  federate  (hear, 
hear),  when  we  shall  have  only  one  political  and  commercial  system,  in  which  our  petty 
jealousies  and  rivalries  will  vanish  (hear,  hear),  and  in  which  our  relation  to  the 
Empire  at  large  will  essentially  differ,  both  in  character  and  in  power,  from  any  we  can 
hold  while  we  are  separated  from  each  other  even  less  in  politics  than  in  trade. 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  look  upon  this  proposal  with 
great  suspicion.  It  strikes  me  that  if  the  Colonies  are  to  enter  generally  into  commercial 
treaties,  very  serious  complications  will  arise.  No  doubt  the  proposal  is  that  jjower 
should  be  given  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Ambassadors  to  Foreign  Powers ;  but 
I  think  Sir  Francis  Bell  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  if  a  Colony  sees  that  an  advantage  is 
to  be  gained  by  entering  into  a  special  commercial  arrangement  with  a  Foreign  Power, 
and  endeavours  to  secure  that  advantage,  it  will  be  a  very  serious  thing  to  bring  that 
Colony  into  conflict  with  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government.  Supposing  that  the 
advantage  which  was  endeavoured  to  be  secured  by  the  Colony  was  considered  to 
be  of  such  great  importance  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Colony  to  obtain  it,  and 
supposing  at  the  same  time  that  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  saw  that  that 
proposal  would  not  be  for  the  general  advantage  of  British  trade,  the  result  would  be  a 
conflict  at  once.  Now  these  conflicts  are  conflicts  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be 
avoided  by  every  means  which  lies  in  our  power,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that,  so  far  from 
this  proposal  securing  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  which  Sir -Francis  Dillon  Bell  is  so  careful 
about,  it  will  lead  ot  a  disruption  of  the  Empire.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  I  consider  that  the  proposal  which  was  supported  by 
mv  colleague,  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  is  from  every  point  of  view  a  far  sounder  proposal,  with  a 
view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire  {hear,  hear),  and  I  should  prefer  to  see  it  earned 
rather  than  that  a  proposal  of  this  sort  should  be  brought  into  effect,  which  might  eac 
to  directly  the  opposite  of  the  admirable  result  which  we  all  seek  to  see  arise  from  .  e 
proposals  that  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr  and  Sir  Samuel  Griffith.  I  canno  gn  e 
my  concurrence  to  the  views  which  have  been  put  forward  by  Sir  Francis  Dillon  e  . 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  appears  to  me  that  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell’s 
proposition  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  proposition  that  was  discussed  here  this i  morning. 
(Hear,  hear).  To  propose  to  allow  any  Colony  to  make  a  treaty  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  favouring  foreigners  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  British  nation  seems  to  me 
to  be  tending  in  the  very  opposite  direction  to  that  of  unity.  {Hear,  hear  )  in  .  e 
particular  instance  in  which  Sir  Francis  Bell  desires  to  apply  this  principle,  1  it  is 
applied  the  effect  will  be  to  give  the  French  preference  over  the  English  m  F  ew  Zealand. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  the  French  will  never  have  a  preference  over  the  English  in  trade 
matters,  or  in  any  other  matters,  in  New  Zealand  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Butish 
community.  {Hear,  hear.)  I  can  perfectly  see  the  apparent  immediate  advantages  to 
be  gained,  but  certainly  the  ultimate  result  must  be,  that  if  all  or  many  of  the  Colonies 
did  what  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  proposes  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  do,  there  would 
be  seeds  of  disunion  sown  to  an  extent  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  calculate, 
and  it  would  become  quite  impossible  in  the  sense  of  being  hopelessly  impracticable,  to 
attempt  to  bring  about  any  general  union  of  trade  interests.  {Hear,  hear.)  So  that  I  hope 
the  New  Zealand  Government  will  consider  the  matter  very  fully  before  they  press  it 
upon  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  I  think,  too,  that  the  reasons  which  Sii  Thomas 
Upington  gave  are  very  weighty  indeed,  that  if  a  Colony  had  power  to  make  a  tieaty  of 
this  kind  with  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Government,  they  would  be  continually 
insisting  upon  getting  that  sanction,  and  if  they  did  not  get  it,  theie  would  be  a 
perpetual  sore  and  grievance,  and  that  would  be  another  cause  of  disunion. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  prevent  a  misapprehension  on  account  of  the 
subject  having  been  introduced  this  morning  by  myself,  and  not  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr.  A 
letter  from  the  Delegates  of  the  Cape  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  1st  of  Apnl, 
has  been  circulated  to  the  Conference,  in  which  appears  a  formulation,  of  the 
proposal  as  put  forward  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr.  My  letter  of  the  28th  of  March  to  Sir  Henry 
Holland  has  not  been  circulated,  so  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  are  not  aware 
that  I  had  formulated  a  similar  proposition  in  somewhat  different  language  three  days 
before.  Perhaps  I  may  read  it  in  the  way  that  I  formulated  it :  “  I  hope  that  an 

opportunity  may  arise  during  the  Conference  of  discussing  the  practicability  of 
consolidating  and  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  by  adding  to  the  existing  bonds 
a  definite  recognition  of  the  principle  that  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  as  such,  have  a 
community  of  material  interest  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  of 
considering  how  far  effect  may  be  given  to  this  principle  by  the  several  countries 
forming  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  affording  to  each  other  commercial  concessions 
and  advantages  greater  than  those  which  are  granted  to  subjects  of  other .  States. 
Without  for  a  moment  suggesting  any  interference  with  the  freedom  of  each  Legislature 
to  deal  with  the  tariff  of  the  country  under  its  jurisdiction,  I  conceive  that  such  freedom 
is  not  incompatible  with  a  general  recognition  of  the  principle,  that  when  any  article,  is 
subjected  to  a  duty  on  importation,  a  higher  duty  should  be  imposed  on  goods  coming 
from  foreign  countries  than  on  those  imported  from  Her  Majesty’s  dominions.  Then, 
the  two  propositions  having  been  sent  in,  after  consulting  with  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  he  desired 
that  I  should  initiate  the  discussion  this  morning,  instead  of  himself.  I  am  sorry  if 
any  misapprehension  has  existed,  for  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hofmeyr  a  duty  which  he  performed  so  admirably  this 
morning.  {Hear,  hear.) 


Mr.  HOFMEYR.  I  believe  that  the  speech  of  Sir  Francis  Bell  and  his  paper  are  the 
most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  untenable  character  of  the  present  fiscal  arrangements 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  the  advisability  of  doing  something  in  the  direction 
advocated  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  and  myself.  Sir  Francis  Bell  proposes,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  British  Empire  foreign  nations  should  have 
advantages  over  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  This,  I  take  it,  is  not  the.  way  to 
promote  the  unity  and  solidarity  oRthe  Empire,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Supposing  that 
when  the  American  Union  was  established,  each  State  had  had  the  .  right  of  making  its 
own  fiscal  arrangements,  having  at  the  same  time  the  right  of  entering  into  treaties  with 
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States  outside  the  American  Union,  I  wonder  what  would  have  become  of  the  American 
Union.  It  would  have  entirely  gone  to  pieces.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  when  New 
Zealand  can  find  a  market  for  its  products  in  France,  in  the  same  way  as  the  West  Indies 
can  find  a  market  for  their  products  in  the  United  States,  it  seems  a  somewhat  harsh 
measure  to  refuse  such  a  right  either  to  one  party  or  the  other.  If  you  refuse  the  right, 
you  create  very  great  dissatisfaction,  and  people  begin  to  ask  :  What  is  the  use  of 
belonging  to  the  British  Empire?  If  you  grant  the  right,  you  just  as  effectively  promote 
the  disintegration  of  the  British  Empire.  All  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  the  way  which  has  been  advocated  by 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith  and  myself. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  think  there  has  been  a  want  of  comprehension 
of  the  object  that  Sir  Francis  Bell  had  in  bringing  forward  his  proposal.  Independently 
of  the  plain  manner  in  which  Sir  Francis  Bell  has,  not  only  upon  former  occasions,  but 
now,  spoken  of  his  sincere  desire  for  what  has  been  called  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire. 

I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  this,  which  I  think  is  a  conclusive 
reply  to  those  objections.  Sir  Francis  Bell,  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  prior  to  the 
reading  of  the  proposal,  referred,  as  one  of  the  main  arguments  upon  which  he  relied  for 
this  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  different  Colonies,  to  the 
fact  that  this  proposal,  in  principle,  is  identical  with  the  practice  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  with  regard  to  one  of  the  largest  Colonies  in  the 
Empire.  How  then  can  it  be  regarded  as  a  new  attempt  to  disrupt  the  Empire,  when  my 
colleague  says  that  he  founds  his  application  for  this  practical  concession  upon  the 
precedent  that  has  been  furnished  in  respect  of  Canada,  in  putting  her  into  immediate 
and  direct  communication  with  France  and  Spain?  I  think  that  is  a  conclusive  answer, 
putting  aside  entirely  the  point  that  was  so  strongly  made  by  Sir  Francis  Bell,  in  respect 
of  which  I  do  not  think,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  (and  I  have  listened  very  carefully 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  that  which  has  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  meeting  which  we 
have  had)  I  can  detect  any  difference  of  opinion,  however  we  may  differ  as  to  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  object.  The  object  is  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire.  (. Hear ,  hear.) 

But  there  is  another  thing  which  I  commend  very  much  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Conference,  and  that  is,  do  not  let  any  of  the  Delegates  consider  that  in  any  proposals 
that  we  make  we  are  playing  a  selfish  game.  We  entirely  repudiate  that.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 

There  has  been  no  symptom  of  it  of  any  sort.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  We  have  made  concessions, 
and  in  this  case  I  also  put  it  forward  for  the  calm  and  fair  consideration  of  the  Conference, 
that  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  an  advantage  to  New  Zealand  alone,  but  especially  for  the 
sake  of  facilitating  competing  producers,  and  putting  them  in  the  way  of  a  market.  In 
reality  it  is  a  proposal  of  self-abnegation  on  the  part  of  New  Zealand.  .  New  Zealand, 
comparatively  speaking,  does  not  grow  Merino  mutton ;  but  Australia  grows  it  in  great 
abundance  and  of  good  quality.  Therefore,  although  Sir  Francis  Bell  was  ostensibly 
speaking  in  respect  of  New  Zealand,  he  made  it  amply  clear  that  he  was  advocating  the 
particular  benefit  of  Australia  rather  Than  that  of  New  Zealand.  I  commend  these 
considerations  to  the  Conference,  and  I  further  say  this,  and  I  endorse  these  feelings,  namely, 
that  Sir  Francis  Bell  made  this  remark  consequentially  upon  his  statement — that  he  hoped 
that  this  was  merely  a  preliminary  step,  and  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  at  which  the 
whole  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  have  one  common  tariff;  and  so,  if  there  were 
any  means  of  direct  communication  such  as  he  proposed,  that  would  tend  to  what  he  and 
I  hope  (and  I  believe  Australia  also),  namely,  that  we  may  have  such  an  union  amongst 
ourselves  as  that  any  question  as  regards  any  particular  Colony  would  merge  in  the 
common  interest. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  presume  that  as  this  letter  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith’s  has  been  printed,  Appendix, 

I  Tk r  q 

the  remaining  letters  of  the  different  Delegates  are  in  type?  JN0* 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  appears  that  this  letter  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  had  been  printed,  Appendix, 
but  not  circulated.  I  believe  that  we  have  the  other  letters  printed,  and  they  shall  all  be  ^  °®-  »  5 

circulated. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  think  it  was  unnecessary  on  the  part  of  Sir  William  Fitzherbert  to 
disclaim  any  insidious  attack  upon  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  on  the  part  of 
his  colleague,  Sir  Francis  Bell.  Such  an  idea  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  any  of  us. 

(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  New  Zealand  people  are  completely  in  accord 
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•with  the  rest  of  us  in  their  desire  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  My  view  'of  the 
matter  is  what  I  have  indicated  at  the  beginning,  in  the  questions  that  I  put  to  Sir  Francis 
Bell,  namely,  that  I  object  to  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  would  create  complications 
between  the  Colonies,  and  necessarily  create  further  divergence,  that  in  place  of  assisting 
them  in  converging  to  a  common  point  in  respect  to  their  tariffs,  it  would,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  difficulties  that  we  can  see  no  end  to. 

Certainly  Sir  William  Fitzlierbert  made  one  strong  point  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Delegates  to  the  circumstance  that  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  based  his  proposition  upon 
a  fact  that  we  all  know — that  the  things  asked  for  b}^  New  Zealand  have  been  conceded 
to  Canada.  That  was  the  only  argument  that  Sir  William  Fitzlierbert  put  forward,  and 
therefore  if  we  can  dispose  of  that  argument,  based  upon  precedent,  we  have  disposed  of 
everything. 

I  would  simply  say  that  that  was  a  most  unfortunate  precedent  in  my  opinion,  and 
I  always  thought  it  so.  When  the  principle  was  first  conceded  to  Canada  that  she 
might  negotiate  her  own  treaties,  I  remember  well  feeling  that,  so  far  as  the  retention 
of  Canada  within  the  bounds  of  the  Empire  was  concerned,  that  was  a  step  entirely 
in  the  wrong  direction  ;  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  not  a  step  to  be  imitated. 
It  is  a  step  that  cannot  be  withdrawn  now,  whilst  things  remain  as  they  are  ;  but 
of  course,  if  any  new  movement  was  taking  effect,  such  as  the  movement  suggested 
by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  and  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  it  would  probably  become  merged  in  that 
and  I  would  look  forward  to  such  a  merger  as  a  relief  from  what  I  think  a 
danger.  We  have  been  always  in  the  habit  of  saying,  with  respect  to  the  respon¬ 
sible  Colonies,  that  there  was  no  link  between  us  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  or 
between  us  and  the  Queen,  except  our  Governors.  Certainly  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
granting  to  Canada  of  the  power  referred  to  was  a  further  attenuation  of  that  link,  and 
the  more  we  consider  it  the  more  we  must  feel  that  it  is  a  course  not  to  be  followed,  but 
rather  to  be  avoided. 

I  quite  concur  in  the  remarks  made  by  a  former  speaker,  and  trust  Sir  Francis 
Bell  will  not  press  this  matter.  We  desire  the  prosperity  of  Colony,  but  I  think  that  the 
proposed  step  would  be  fatal,  or  at  least  most  detrimental,  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  and  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  another  word,  I  may  say  that  I 
should  be  sorry  to  press  any  proposal  which  was  considered  to  be  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  the  other  Colonies.  But  with  regard  to  the  course  which  New  Zealand  will  take,  I 
think  it  is  only  candid  to  say  that  while  my  colleague  and  myself  thought  that  we  ought 
not  to  seek  any  advantage  connected  with  the  New  Zealand  trade  which  we  were  not 
ready  to  see  extended  to  all  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire,  we  cannot  afford,  in  the 
case  of  a  trade  object  like  the  one  I  have  ventured  to  explain  to  the  Conference, 
to  refrain  from  endeavouring  to  satisfy  Her  Majesty’s  Government  that  no  possible  harm 
can  come  to  any  other  Coloir^  by  its  adoption,  and  certainly  that  no  harm  whatever 
can  come  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  at  large.  If  we  fail  to  persuade  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  of  that,  we  should  fail  of  course  in  obtaining  the  privilege  we  are  asking  for. 

But  allow  me  for  one  single  moment  to  say  how  curious  it  seems,  that  in  a  discussion 
conspicuous  for  the  desire  to  adopt  a  system  by  which  differential  duties  against 
foreigners  should  be  imposed,  so  strong  an  expression  of  opinion  should  be  given  adverse 
to  a  proposal  whose  special  object  is  to  give  a  great  benefit  to  a  large  interest  belonging 
to  the  Colonies,  as  against  the  foreigner.  For,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  it  happens  at  the 
present  moment  that  by  reason  of  the  very  qualities  which  I  referred  to  in  the  case  of 
Australian  meat,  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Plate  meat  is  taking  a  hold  upon  markets  which 
we  could  easily  supply,  and  is  driving  us  out ;  and  the  effect  of  any  reduction  of  French 
duty  to  the  advantage  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  would  place  us  in  exactly  that 
advantageous  commercial  relation,  as  against  the  Plate  States,  which  it  has  been  the 
desire  of  our  colleagues  in  this  Conference  to  establish  in  the  case  of  the  Sugar- 
bounty  countries.  And  how  does  it  happen  that  a  particular  trade  advantage  would  be 
gained  in  this  way?  Simply  because,  in  the  case  of  the  Plate  States,  this  particular 
article  of  frozen  meats  is  one  where  the  French  will  not  give  the  same  advantage  to  the 
Plate  as  they  would  be  willing  to  give  to  us,  because  the  Argentine  Republic  imposes 
such  a  high  duty  on  French  goods.  So  that  at  the  very  moment  when  you  are  not  only 
rejecting  a  privilege  for  yourselves,  but  would  even  deny  it  to  us  in  New  Zealand, 
I  show  you  that  we  should  be  striking  a  blow  at  the  influence  of  a  foreign  trade, 
which,  so  far  as  I  understand  your  principle,  is  exactly  what  you  are  aiming  at  in 
your  own  proposal. 
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Therefore,  although  I  shall  cease,  in  deference  to  the  adverse  opinion  which  is 
expressed,  to  ask  fen  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  advantage  to  be  conferred  upon  every 
Colony  of  the  Lmpii  e  alike,  I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  will  not 
gatliei  that  those  who  reject  what  I  think  to  be  an  advantage,  wish  to  prevent  that 
advantage  being  gained  by  ourselves  in  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  .  SERVICE.  Allow  me  to  say  one  word.  You  are  speaking  now  of  a 
commercial  advantage  to  your  own  Colony.  We  are  discussing  the  whole  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  political  advantage  to  the  Empire.  That  is  the  difference.  You 
aie  discussing  a  commeicial  advantage  that  you  want  to  gain,  and  we  are  discussing  the 
whole  question  apart  from  commerce  altogether,  and  on  the  sole  ground  of  the  poliev  of 
the  Empire.  1  J 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  we  ought  to  discuss  the 
question  apart  from  Commerce. 

Sii  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  one  word 
vuth  reference  to  that— that  in  reality  this  is  a  question  more  of  Australia  than  of  New 
Zealand.  .  It  is  giving  Australia,  if  she  thinks  proper  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the 
oppoi  trinity  ol  having  a  market  for  that  for  which  she  now  has  not  a  market,  as  against 
the  Plate  States.  & 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  lift  it  out  of  the  category  of 
questions  affecting  any  Colony,  because,  as  I  understand,  what  was  presented  to  the 
Conference  vras  the  general  question  wdietlier  the  privilege  of  negotiating  commercail 
tieaties  with  foreign  Powers  should  not  be  extended  to  all  Colonial  Governments  alike. 
Hei  Majesty  s  Government  can  of  course  in  any  particular  case  give  that  power.  They 
caiq  as  they  have  done  before  in  the  case  of  Canada,  allow  a  Colony  to  negotiate  with  a 
foreign  Court,  although  there  is  a  British  Minister  at  that  Court ;  but  I  understood  that 
the  point  to  be  brought  before  the  Conference  was  whether  the  Colonial  Delegates 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  that  one  general  power  should  be  given  once  for  all  to  the 
Colonies  to  enter  into  these  negotiations  without  a  special  application  in  each  case. 
Therefore,  I  should  rather  try  to  raise  it  above  the  question  whether  this  is  ol  special 
benefit  to  New  Zealand,  and  wdiether  it  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  any  of  the  other 
Australian  Colonies,  and  to  discuss  the  general  question  whether  such  a  general  power 
should  be  given  to  the  Colonial  Governments.  [Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  The  difficulty  of  the  Delegates  who  are  in  this  case  on  the  same 
side  as  myself  is  this :  Whether  permission  should  be  given  to  any  Colony  to  enter  into 
a  differential  tariff  arrangement  with  foreign  Powers  as  against  the  rest  of  the  Colonies 
which  are  included  in  the  British  Empire.  That  is  the  great  point.  I  must  say  that  if 
such  a  liberty  has  been  conceded  to  Canada,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  withheld  from 
Australia  or  from  any  other  Colony ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  remains  a  most  dangerous 
thing  for  the  solidarity  and  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  ( Hear ,  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  (To  Mr.  Fleming.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  able  to 
speak  on  this  matter  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  ? 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  am  not  prej^ared  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion.  I  am  not 
in  any  way  authorized  by  the  Canadian  Government  to  speak  upon  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  would  have  been  of  interest  to  the  Conference  to  have  heard 
the  opinion  of  the  Canadian  Government  upon  the  point,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been 
engaged  in  these  negotiations. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  am  sorry  that  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  is  not  here. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  this  discussion  is  closed,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  the  Delegates  to  return  after  luncheon,  because  there  is  no  other  question, 

I  am  afraid,  that  could  be  discussed  with  advantage  to-day. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  would  be  with  the  greatest  possible 
reluctance  that  any  Colony  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
obtaining  every  commercial  advantage  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  gain,  and  that  the 
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Colonies  would  regret  its  being  supposed  for  a  moment  that  they  would  oppose  it  horn 
any  interested  motives.  Speaking  for  Victoria,  I  am  sure  that  Victoria  never  would  do 
so"  The  only  lhdit  in  which  the  question  has  been  discussed  to-day  is  with  regard  to  its 
advisability,  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  and  the  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that 
in  an  Imperial  point  of  view  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  such  a  general  authority.  Ul 
course  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Colonies  to  interfere  with  any  action  which  Sir 
Francis  Bell  may  think  it  necessary  to  take  on  behalf  of  liis  Colony  in  relation  to  yoursell. 
With  that  we  have  nothing  to  do.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to.  assert  the  principle,  upon 
which,  at  all  events,  we  appear  to  be  unanimously  agreed,  that  in  our  view  the  preferable 
course  to  be  taken  in  all  matters  of  fiscal  arrangement  would  be  on  the  lines  suggested 
by  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  which  would  draw  the  Empire  and  its  parts  closer  together  and  not  on 
lines  which  would  either  keep  or  perhaps  force  them  apart. 

I  wish  to  ask  what  the  business  on  Friday  is  ? 


The  PEESIDENT.  I  understood  that  Friday  might  practically  be  considered  as  the 
closiim  day  of  the  Conference  as  a  Conference,  though  we  should  meet  on  Tuesday  if  the 
Australian  Delegates  who  are  in  town  would  kindly  meet  at  12  o’clock  to  discuss  and 
finally  settle  the  details  of  the  schemes  which  have  been  prepared,  and  which  will  be 
submitted  to  them,  and  also  with  regard  to  New  Guinea,  Therefore  I  should  propose, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Delegates,  to  consider  Friday  as  the.  closing  day  of  the  Conlerence. 
On  that  day  I  would  let  every  Delegate  have  an  opportunity  ol  summing  up,  as  it  were, 
the  work  of  the  Conference,  and  his  views  either  past,  present,  or  future.  The  question 
that  I  think  you  wished  to  raise  was  whether  there  should  be  a  public  report.  That  1 
must  leave  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Delegates.  There  can  be  no  objection  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  as  President,  or  so  far  as  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  concerned,  that 
that  particular  day  should  be  made  public, — I  mean  that  it  should  be  public  ioi  the 
newspaper  reporters.  I  could  also  summon  those  gentlemen  who  are  interested  m  the 
Crown  Colonies  ;  I  think  that  they  ought  to  be  asked  to  come. 

Mr  DEAKIN.  I  merely  asked  the  question  because  I  wished  to  know  whether  we 
were  supposed  on  that  day  to  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  what  was  done  in 
a  technical  way,  or  merely  to  regard  the  question  in  a  general  way ;.  and  that  suggested 
to  me  the  further  question,  whether  you  intended  it  in  your  own  mind  to  be  some  such 
day  as  the  opening  day,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the  admission  of  the  representatives  oi 

the  press  was  concerned. 

The  PEESIDENT.  I  should  like  to  leave  that  to  the  Delegates.  Perhaps  by 
to-morrow  or  Thursday  the  Delegates  will  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  that 

together. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GEIFFITH.  There  is  this  to  be  said:  that  the  discussion  might 
possibly  refer  to  some  matters  that  are  confidential,  and  must  be  confidential.  {II ecu , 

hear.) 

The  PEESIDENT.  That  is  my  difficulty.  If  you  liked  we  might  have  the  same 
system  of  confidential  reporting  that  we  have  hitherto  had,  but  we  could  eliminate  any 
points  that  had  better  not  appear  in  the  press,  at  all  events  at  present,  and  then  we  could 
treat  the  rest  as  a  public  report. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  There  was  one  thing  in  my  mind,  and  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  objection  to  my  saying  it.  There  has  been  no  opportunity  as  yet,  I  think,  for  the 
various  Colonial  Eepresentatives  to  express  their  opinion  in  any  public  manner  on  the 
Conference,  the  manner  in  which  the  Conference  has  been  conducted,  oi  the  value  of 
the  results  which  have  been  obtained.  {Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  THOMAS  UPINGTON.  As  I  shall  have  to  leave  at  an  early  date,  and  as  Sir 
John  Downer  and  others  have  to  leave  at  an  early  date,  I  think  they  would  like  befoie 
they  leave  to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  themselves  on  these  points  ;  and  I.  think 
that  if  the  public  only  obtain  from  official  sources  a  report  of  what  takes  place  in  this 
room  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  Delegates  to  the  Conference,  on  these  points  it  would  not 
have  anything  like  the  same  freshness  as  if  it  went  straight  from  the  lips  of  those 
Delegates  to  the  outside  world.  In  that  view,  if  we  met  on  Jriday  for  instance,  and  first 
of  all  dealt  with  those  questions  which  might  be  of  a  confidential  character,  we  might 
make  the  rest  of  the  Conference  public. 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  You  cannot  make  two  sets  of  speeches. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  we  may  fairly  expect  that  the  Delegates  will  speak  with 
a  certain  amount  of  moderation. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  avoid  referring  to  some 
subjects  that  are  confidential,  and  we  should  have  to  speak  so  guardedly  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  express  our  opinions  upon  matters  which  we  wish  to  express  opinions 
about,  or  else  we  should  certainly  make  speeches  which  would  either  reveal  that  which 
is  confidential,  or  which  would  be  so  suggestive  in  their  character  as  to  cause  very 
inconvenient  inquiries  as  to  what  we  were  referring  to. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  proposing  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  discussion 
that  will  neither  be  highly  advantageous  nor  profitable  in  any  way. 

The  PRESIDENT.  To  be  made  public,  you  mean  P 

Mr.  SERVICE.  To  be  made  public.  I  can  understand  our  meeting,  and  perhaps 
one  gentleman  from  each  Colony  giving  expression  to  his  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Conference,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  Conference ;  but  I  can 
hardly  imagine  a  lot  of  us  sitting  round  a  table  giving  each  a  summary  of  his  own.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  kind  of  bear  garden. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  the  Conference  becoming 
a  bear  garden.  I  can  quite  understand  the  desire  of  the  Delegates  to  give  their  own 
views  of  what  has  passed  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  think  there  is  one  universal  opinion,  that  any  Delegate  at  the 
table  could  get  up  and  speak  for  the  whole  of  us  without  any  difficulty  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Conference.  (. Hear ,  hear.)  I  fancy  that  it  will  be  a  lost  day. 

Mr.  DODDS.  There  are  still  some  subjects  to  be  dealt  with,  and  if  we  had  a  day  to 
spare  it  might  be  very  much  more  usefully  employed,  I  think,  in  discussing  those  subjects. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  our  business  closed  this 
week,  and  Mr.  Service  and  I  have  a  very  important  engagement  for  Tuesday.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  exact  terms  of  the  agreement  with 
regard  to  Naval  Defences.  Could  not  that  be  done  on  Friday  P 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  got  ready  on  Friday.  I  asked  Lord 
George  Hamilton  about  it,  and  I  think  it  is  fixed  for  Tuesday ;  but  I  will  ask  him  if  it  can 
be  arranged  to  have  it  ready  sooner. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  an  engagement  for  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  suggest  to  you  that  the  same  principle  should  apply  on 
Friday  as  applies  at  present.  Our  own  reporter  will  be  here,  and  then  we  can  see  how 
far  his  report  can  be  made  public.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  on  Friday  we  might  take  up  any 
other  link  that  has  been  dropped,  such  as  the  Census.  I  will  send  up  at  once  to  know 
whether  Lord  George  Hamilton  can  attend  on  Monday. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  I  may  state  with  regard  to  the  actual  description  of  the 
defence  that  on  Saturday  I  went  to  the  Admiralty,  and  I  was  the  only  Delegate  present. 
There  are  three  proposals  there,  which  require  discussion,  stated  in  much  more  detail 
than  we  have  had  it  stated  before,  and  I  fancy  that  it  will  occupy  some  considerable 
time.  I  am  sorry  that  so  few  were  present, — I  consider  that  a  very  serious  mistake  was 
made.  Captain  Thomas,  our  Naval  Commandant,  was  the  only  person  who  attended. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  had  no  notice,  or  else  I  should  have  been  there. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  notice  was  settled  here. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  There  was  quite  sufficient  notice  given ;  but  we  were 
not  able  to  attend.  And  we  were  quite  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  we  informed  Lord  George  Hamilton  to  that  effect. 

(■<*7  7a)  3  R 
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Sir  JAMES  LOEIMEE.  The  three  schemes  involve  a  very  considerable  difference. 
One  is  105,000/.  per  annum,  another  152,000/.,  and  a  third  125,000/.;  so  that  there  is 
very  considerable  difference  between  the  three  proposals. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Could  you  not  go  to  the  Admiralty  before  Monday,  so  that  on 
Monday  the  Delegates  would  be  aware  of  the  different  proposals  that  are  to  be  discussed, 
if  Lord  George  Hamilton  can  attend  on  Monday  instead  of  Tuesday  ?  Should  you,  Sir 
James  Lorimer,  and  Mr.  Service,  be  able  to  attend  on  Monday? 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Yes. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  What  about  Friday  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  this  general  discussion  does  not  last  long,  let  us  take  up 
the  Census  or  any  other  question  which  can  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Delegates  to-morrow 
or  Thursday. 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  do  not  think  we  want  that  general  discussion. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  understand  that  some  do. 

** 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  understand  that  there  is  no  general  desire  to  make 
speeches  at  large ;  but  that  there  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  closing  session.  If  so,  we  might 
take  up  any  subject  you  pleased  on  Friday. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  We  might  take  up  the  Naval  Defence  question  in  the 
afternoon,  and  this  general  question  in  the  morning. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  will  ask  Lord  George  Hamilton,  or  Sir  Arthur  Hood,  if  they 
can  attend  on  Friday  at  11  o’clock. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  One  subject  that  was  referred  to  seems  to  be  a  link  that 
has  dropped  out,  and  nothing  has  been  said ;  namely,  the  condition  of  the  Tonga  group 
in  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Charles  Mitchell,  is  there  to  report 
the  state  of  things,  and  he  reports  that  things  are  going  on  quietly  now,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  he  will  put  them  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  for  the  present  at  all  events but  I 
am  afraid  that  we  have  no  further  information  than  that  which  I  have  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

/ 

Mr.  FLEMING.  May  I  mention  that  I  believe  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  desired  to 
bring  a  matter  before  the  Conference  based  on  some  communications  that  he  had 
received  from  Canada?  Perhaps  that  may  be  done  on  Friday  morning. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Not  if  we  take  up  the  question  of  Naval  Defence  first.  There 
may  be  time  to  do  it  on  Friday.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  that  Sir  Alexandei  Campbell 
desires  to  bring  before  the  Conference  ? 

Mr.  FLEMING.  It  is  with  regard  to  the  postal  communications. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Between  Vancouver  and  China? 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Between  Vancouver  and  China,  and  Australia  too. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  very  important,  but  I  suggested  that  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell  should  make  a  communication  upon  the  subject.  However,  that  may  be 
brought  in,  and  it  should  be  printed  beforehand.  If  Lord  George  Hamilton  can  attend 
on  Friday,  we  had  better  discuss  Naval  Defence. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  What  is  the  position  of  this  question  of  postal 
communication  ?  Has  any  agreement  been  come  to  upon  it  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  has  only  been  a  discussion. 
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Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  But  is  anything  tangible  to  arise  from  it  as  to  the  general 
posta  communication  ?  M  e  have  a  postal  arrangement  upon  which  we  should  be  very 
glad  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  We  understand  that 
an  arrangement  is  either  completed,  or  likely  to  be  completed,  with  the  Australian 
Colonies,  under  which  the  Imperial  Post  Office  would  receive  half  the  postage  and  would 
contribute  half  the  amount  to  the  subsidy;  while  we,  for  instance,  pay  the  whole  subsidy 
upon  our  mail  communication  here,  and  the  Post  Office  receives  all  the  postages  on  this 
side,  and  contributes  nothing.  We  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  be  upon  the  same 
looting  as  other  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  that  respect. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  that  is  hardly  a  question  for  the  Conference.  Although 
the  contract  of  certain  Australian  Colonies  was  mentioned  at  the  Conference,  we 
expressly  avoided  discussing  it,  we  only  discussed  the  general  principles  of  postal 
communication.  For  the  same  reason  we  should  hardly  be  inclined  to  discuss  any 
special  proposal  from  Newfoundland.  That  should  be  discussed  by  the  Colony  with 
the  Postmaster-General,  because  it  is  a  matter  affecting  that  Colony.  The  proposed 
contract  and  the  tenders  between  the  three  Australian  Colonies  and  the  Post  Office  was 
mentioned,  but  we  specially  determined  not  to  have  it  discussed,  or  to  decide  upon  it. 

Sii  AMBROSE  SHEA.  But  part  of  the  question,  at  all  events,  was  discussed  as  to 
whether  the  charge  tor  the  transit  across  India  might  not  be,  with  great  propriety, 
reduced.  "  r  J 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  and  the  India  Office  letter  has  been  laid  before  the 
Conference. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  Would  you  bear  in  mind  that  that  went  as  a  recommendation 
from  the  Conference  to  the  authorities  here,  and  went  of  course  with  great  additional 
force  on  that  account  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  was  only  an  inquiry  made  at  the  India  Office. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  But  the  inquiry  was  made  with  a  very  definite  purpose. 
The  inquiry  was  make  with  a  view  to  procure  some  reduction  of  what  we  consider  an 
excessive  charge.  To  that  extent  therefore  the  Conference  did  enter  into  the  question, 
and  it  was  discussed  at  considerable  length ;  and  I  want  to  have  an  opportunity  of  putting 
our  case  before  the  Conference  and  receiving  the  advantage  which  it  appeared  to  me  was 
given  into  other  similar  instances,  of  having  a  sort  of  endorsement  by  the  Conference  of 
the  recommendations  urged. 

The  PRESIDENT.  When  do  you  propose  to  do  it  P  If  there  is  time  on  Friday,  of 
course  we  could  do  it  then. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  We  want  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  it.  I  put  the 
question  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  what  the  position  of  this  general  postal 
question  was,  and  particularly  as  it  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  and 
he  had  intimated  his  intention  of  bringing  a  very  prominent  part  of  that  question  before 
the  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  prepared  to  sit ;  I  must  be  here  in  any  case ;  but  1 
understood  that  the  Delegates  were  not  prepared  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Conference 
next  week. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  I  was  in  hopes  that  perhaps,  instead  of  having  a  sort  of 
ornamental  meeting  on  Friday,  we  might  have  a  business  meeting. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  have  already  taken  Friday  for  a  business  meeting. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  I  understood  that  there  was  some  intimation  that  that  question 
would  come  on  on  Friday,  and  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  position  of  it  was,  and  how 
far  we  could  with  propriety  bring  forward  our  own  case  and  have  it  discussed. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  That  shall  be  so  if  we  have  time  ;  but  we  have  already  turned 
Friday  into  a  business  day,  because  there  will  be  the  question  of  the  Australian  Squadron 
to  be  considered  first.  That  may  not  take  a  long  time  if  the  Delegates  will  go  up  to  the 
Admiralty  and  inform  themselves  of  the  nature  of  the  pioposals  before  Fuday.  That 
would  greatly  facilitate  matters. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  I  Rope  that  will  be  done. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  When  can  that  be  done  ? 

Thp  PRESIDENT.  I  think  that  you  can  always  get  the  information  at  the  Admiralty. 
Could  you  do  it  to-morrow  morning  before  you  go  to  Windsor?  If  it  is  agreed  that  such 
Delegates  as  can  attend  at  the  Admiralty  should  attend  at  11  o  clock  to-morrow,  before 
we  start  for  Windsor,  it  would  facilitate  the  matter.  Gould  you,  Sir  Ambiose  Shea,  this 
afternoon,  after  luncheon,  bring  forward  your  communication,  because  then  we  cou 

oonsider  it  ? 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  I  have  made  a  draft  of  the  paper,  but  I  did  not  bring  it 
with  me  to-day. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  What  I  meant  to  suggest  was  that  the  Delegates  should  go 
to  the  Admiralty  this  afternoon  to  get  the  information. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  will  endeavour  to  arrange  that  you  should  do  so. 


i 
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Friday,  6th  May,  1887. 


PRESENT : 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  T.  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies.  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  op  Onslow,  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

TnE  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Admiral  Sir  Arthur  W.  A.  Hood,  K.O.B.  \  N  ]  T  .  ,  Admiralty 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  K.O.B  Lords  to  tlie  Admvalty. 

Mil  -John  B  r  vmston,'  C.  B  °  B  }  Assistant  Under-Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Captain  G.  S.  Clarke,  R.E.,  Secretary  to  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee. 


Representatives  : 

Neivfoundland : — 

Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G. 

Canada : — 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 
Mr.  Sandpord  Fleming,  C.M.G. 

New  South  Wales: — 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Premier. 

Sir  Robert  Wisdom,  K.C.M.G.,  formerly  Attorney-General. 

Sir  Saijl  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

Tasmania : — 

Mr.  John  Stokell  Dodds,  late  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Ad  ye  Douglas,  Agent-General. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope : — 

Mr.  Jan  Hendrik  Hopmeyr. 

South  Australia : — 

Sir  John  William  Downer,  K.C.M.G.,  Premier. 

Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

New  Zealand : — 

Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent-General. 

Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  K.C.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council. 


Victoria : — 

Mr.  Alpred  Deakin,  Chief  Secretary. 

Sir  James  Lorimer,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Defence. 
Sir  Graham  Berry,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent- General. 

Mr.  James  Service,  late  Premier. 

Queensland : — 

Sir  Samuel  Grifpith,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Premier. 

Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Agent-General. 
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Western  Australia : — 

Mr.  John  Forrest,  C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 
Mr.  Septimus  Burt. 

Natal : — 

Mr.  John  Robinson. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie-Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 


Seep.  506.  The  PRESIDENT.  Lord  George  FI  am  il  ton  would,  I  believe,  prefer  to  hear  any 
criticisms  that  may  be  made  upon  the  draft  Agreement  which  has  been  circulated  before 
addressing  the  Conference. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  If  the  Representatives  agreed  to  the  general 
purport  of  these  Articles,  then  we  could  take  them  one  bv  one  as  we  go  through  them. 
1  think  that  would  be  the  best  way.  If  the  Representative  of  any  Colony  desires  to 
initiate  a  discussion  upon  the  general  purport  of  the  Articles  before  we  take  them 
seriatim ,  we  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  them  more  expeditiously  when  we  discuss  them 
seriatim. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  1  should  like  to  make. 
This  is  an  Agreement  not  only  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  Colonies,  but  between 
the  Colonies  inter  se.  It  is  a  Memorandum  which  will  have  to  be  embodied  as  a 
Schedule  to  a  Bill,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  in  these  Bills  that  the  basis  of  contri¬ 
bution  should  be  stated.  Although  that  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  it  is  an  essential  matter  as  part  of  the  Agreement  itself ;  and  if  there  is 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  it  would  be  better  that  the 
tier  ms  of  that  Agreement  between  the  Colonies  should  be  settled  in  these  Articles.  That 
would  come  in  Article  VII. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  making  the  Imperial 
Government  parties  to  the  distribution  as  between  the  Colonies  themselves  ?  *  A  separate 
Schedule  could  be  made  to  the  Act.  This  is  proposed  to  be  the  first  Schedule  of 
each  Act. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  must  be  a  part  of  those  Acts.  I  am  only  anxious 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  hitch  afterwards.  It  is  not  a  matter  in  which  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  are  concerned,  except  so  far  as  to  procure  the  acceptance  of  the 
offer. 

The  PRESIDENT.  This  is  a  scheme  of  agreement  between  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  and  the  Colonies  in  general,  leaving  the  details,  as  between  the  Colonies 
themselves,  to  be  settled  by  them. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  We  do  not  want  another  Conference  in  the  Colonies 
to  settle  that  detail.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  that  we  should  not  settle  it  now. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  it  will  be  in  the  Colonies,  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not 
have  the  honour  of  presiding  over  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  And  that  is  why  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  is  doubtful  of  its  success. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Shall  we  take  Article  I  ?  “  That  there  shall  be  created  a 
force  of  sea-going  ships  of  war,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  ‘  these  vessels,’  to  be  provided, 
equipped,  manned,  and  maintained  at  the  joint  cost  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  funds.” 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  “Created  ”  is  the  word  to  which  I  would  call  attention. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  might  say  “raised”  or  “established.” 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  “Established”  will  be  a  better  word. 
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Mr.  SERVICE.  I  had  put  my  pencil  under  that  word. 
Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  How  would  “constructed”  do? 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  “established”  is  a  better  word.  Article  H:  “That 
these  vessels  shall  be  placed  in  every  respect  on  the  same  status  as  Her  Majesty’s  ships 
of  war,  whether  in  commission  or  not.”  Article  III:  “That  the  officers  and  men  of 
such  of  these  vessels  as  are  in  commission  shall  be  changed  triennially,  and  of ‘those  in 
reserve,  as  may  be  considered  advisable.”  Article  IV:  “That  these  vessels  shall  be 
under  the  sole  control  and  order  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being 
appointed  to  command  Her  Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  on  the  Australian  Station.  That 
these  vessels  shall  be  retained  within  the  limits  of  the  Australian  Station,  as  defined  in 
the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-chief,  and  in  times  of  peace  or  war 
shall  be  employed  within  such  limits  in  the  same  way  as  are  Her  Majesty’s  ships 
of  war.”  ‘  1 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  May  I  ask  what  is  the  definition  in  the  Standing  Orders  of  the 
Naval  Commander-in-chief? 


Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  We  have  not  got  here  the  exact  geographical 
limits ;  but  I  think  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  put  within  the  geographical  limits  as  defined 
in  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-chief. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  ANTHONY  HOSKINS.  Roughly,  the  station  goes  up  to  the 
180th  meridian  on  the  east.  It  includes  all  Australia,  and  goes  some  distance  to  the 
west  of  Western  Australia,  up  to  10  miles  north  of  the  line,  and  as  far  as  you  like  down 
to  the  68th  parallel. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMi  ETON.  The  whole  world  is  mapped  out  into  stations. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
geographical  description  than  these  technical  terms.  I  thought  it  would  enable  those 
reading  these  papers  to  understand  it  much  better  if  the  geographical  description  were 
given  as  well  as  the  technical  description. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  We  could  put  in  the  geographical  description,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  as  well. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  might  be  put  in  a  kind  of  Schedule. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  You  would  have  to  reserve  power  to  change  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  would  be  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  You  would  take 
the  Standing  Orders  for  the  time  being.  Insert  the  words,  “  Definition  of  the  Standin°- 
Orders  in  the  Schedule.” 

Mr.  FORREST.  Would  this  permit  the  ships  being  moved,  in  case  of  any  great 
necessity  arising,  out  of  these  waters;  because  it  seems  to  "me  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  have  a  power  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  understanding  was  that  that  was  to  be  done  with  the  consent 
of  the  Governments. 

Mr.  FORREST.  Supposing  that  there  was  a  foe  just  outside  the  limits,  they 
would  have  to  go  to  meet  him. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  The  fact  is  that  in  war,  or  any  emergency,  what¬ 
ever  arrangements  are  made  during  time  of  peace  are  overruled.  I  think  this  provides 
for  any  ordinary  emergency. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  thought  the  understanding  was  that  the  ships  were  to  be  moved 
outside  with  the  consent  of  the  Contracting  Governments,  if  ever  it  was  required.  That 
was  the  distinct  understanding. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  I  have  sent  for  some  words  which  will  meet  that.  We  will 
postpone  Article  IV. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  The  word  “ creation”  in  Article  V  should  be 
“  establishment.” 


The  PRESIDENT.  Those  words  would  come  at  the  end  of  Article  IV,  and  it 
would  read  thus :  “That  these  vessels  shall  be  retained  within  the  limits  of  the  Australian 
Station,  as  defined  in  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-chier,  and  in  times 
of  peace  or  war  shall  be  employed  within  such  limits  in  the  same  way  as  are  Her 
Majesty’s  ships  of  war,  and  beyond  those  limits  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Colonial 
Governments.” 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  Hear,  hear. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Instead  of  “  creation  ”  in  Article  V  vye  put  “  establishment,” 
and  instead  of “  That  in  consequence  of”  we  put  “  Notwithstanding.”  I  hen  it  v\ill  read 
thus:  “ Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  this  joint  naval  force,  no  reduction  is  to 
take  place  in  the  normal  strength  of  Her  Majesty’s  naval  force  employed  on  the 
Australian  Station,  exclusive  of  surveying  vessels.” 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  The  word  “  squadron  ”  in  Article  VI  is  new. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  should  be  “  the  existing  squadron.” 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  What  is  meant  is  to  specify  what  the  addition  created 
by  this  Agreement  is  to  consist  of. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  It  is  previously  called  the  “force.” 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  We  had  better  describe  it  by  the  same  words,  “The 
naval  force  now  established  shall  consist  of”  so  and  so. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  That  would  be  better. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  have  defined  it  in  Article  I  as  “  These  vessels.”  Then  it 
would  be  here  “  These  vessels.”  May  I  suggest  that  we  should  strike  out  the  word 
“That”  at  the  beginning  of  each  Article  ?  Then  it  would  read  thus:  “  These  vessels 
shall  consist  of  five  fast  torpedo  cruizers  and  two  torpedo  gun-boats,  as  represented  by 
the  ‘  Archer  ’  (or  improved  vessels  of  similar  type)  and  ‘  Rattlesnake J  classes  in  Her 
Majesty’s  navy.  Of  the  above,  three  cruizers  and  one  gun-boat  to  be  kept  always  in 
commission,  the  remainder  being  held  in  reserve,  in  Australasian  ports,  ready  for 
commission  whenever  occasion  arises.” 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  think  the  word  “torpedo”  in  the  second  line 
might  come  out,  because  these  are  practically  cruizers ;  they  are  not  merely  torpedo- 
boats.  There  are  five  fast  cruizers  and  two  gun -boats. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  You  introduce  a  qualification  with  regard  to  the  “Archers”  by 
saying,  “or  improved  vessels  of  similar  type,”  which  you  do  not  introduce  as  regards 
the  “Rattlesnake.”  I  am  aware  that  at  present  the  “Rattlesnake”  is  thought 
satisfactory,  though  it  is  considered  that  the  “Archers”  might  be  improved.  Would 
it  not  not  be  better  to  put  the  same  words  after  “  Rattlesnake  ”  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  But  I  understand  that  it  is  not  the  “Archer”  class. 
I  understand  the  class  of  ships  to  be  adopted  is  the  improved  “  Archer  ”  type,  and  not 
the  “Archers.” 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  The  original  proposal  first  put  forward  by  the 
Admiralty  was  that  there  should  be  five  of  the  original  “Archer”  class  and  two 
“  Rattlesnakes.”  As  I  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  meeting  here,  eighteen 
months  ago  we  considered  the  “Archer”  class  to  be  the  most  suitable  class  for  the 
defence  of  the  Australasian  ports.  But  during  the  last  eighteen  months  there  has  been 
a  considerable  advance  made  in  naval  architecture,  as  there  has  been  in  most  other 
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ranches,  and  we  are  enabled  now  to  give  yon  an  improved  “ Archer”  class,  of  the 
same  imensions  and  with  the  same  armament  and  the  same  number  of  men;  but 
ins  ea  o  emg  17-knot  vessels  they  will  be  18-knot  vessels,  and  there  will  be  a 
protective  steel  deck  over  the  boilers  and  engines,  therefore  rendering  them  in  all 
respec  s  ai  moie  efhcient  vessels,  both  for  cruizing  and  for  fighting  purposes,  than  the 
original  .  Archers.  ]  erhaps  I  may  mention,  while  we  are  about  it,  that  the  total  cost 
ot  the  original  “  Archers”  to  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  625,988/.  The  total 
cost  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  five  improved  “ Archers”  and  two  ‘‘Rattle- 
snakes”  would  be  683,558/.  The  total  cost  to  the  Colonies  of  the  original  “Archers  ” 
won  d  be  122,347/.  Pile  total  cost  to  the  Colonies  of  the  five  improved  “Archers” 
and  the  two  “  Rattlesnakes”  would  be  125,347/.  I  have  considered  the  question  most 
carefully,  and  in  my  opinion  you  could  not  have  a  better  class  of  vessel  for  the 
protection  of  trade  in  the  Australasian  waters  than  the  five  improved  “Archers”  and  the 
two  “  Rattlesnakes.” 


Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  specify  the  speed  of  the 
contemplated  vessels,  or  to  call  them,  as  suggested,  the  "improved**  Archers  ’  ”  ?  It  is 
rather  vague  as  it  is  now. 

Loid  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  You  might  put  the  words,  “as  represented  by 

.  e  Alc^iei  and  ‘Rattlesnake’  classes  in  Her  Majesty’s  navy,  or  improved  vessels  of 

similar  type.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  is  the  improved  vessels  that  we  want,  because  it  is 
a  distinct  type.  We  have  been  talking  of  it  all  along  as  the  “  improved  ‘  Archer.’”  Why 
should  we  not  say  “  the  improved  ‘  Archer  ’  type  ”  ? 


_kir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Or,  as  in  the  papers  which  have  been  submitted  to  us 
by  Sir  Arthur  Hood  and  approved  of,  we  might  put  something  to  show  that  it  is  an 
improved  class  of  vessels  with  a  higher  rate  of  speed. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  might  say  “the  improved  ‘  Archer  ’  and  ‘  Rattlesnake  ’ 
classes.” 


.  SAMUEL  GRIhMPH.  Or  put  “  Archer,”  and  then  put  in  “improved  tvpe” 

in  parentheses. 


Sit  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  Omitting  the  alternative  “  or.” 


The  PRES  I  DEN  1 .  That  will  do,  J  think,  to  put  “(improved  type)”  after 

“Archer.”  J 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYFH.  But  cannot  we  put  the  18  knots  in  ?  This  paper  will 
be  read  by  persons  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  that  we  have  had  of  discussions 
with  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 


Ihe  PRESIDEN i .  We  cannot  go  into  all  that  in  this  Agreement.  We  must 
trouble  people  who  wish  to  study  the  Agreement  to  read  what  will  be  published — the 
statement  of  the  discussion  of  the  Conference.  If  we  go  into  details  of  that  kind  we  shall 
never  get  through  our  work. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  We  can  give  a  description  which  can  be  added. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  Will  the  speed  be  mentioned  there? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Yes,  the  speed  will  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  effect  of  this  is,  then,  that  the  type  of  vessel  is  fixed.  It  is  to 
be  the  “  Archer  ”  type,  with  that  protected  deck  of  which  the  Admiral  told  us  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  a  vessel  of  still  greater  speed,  and,  of  course,  of  still  greater  cost,  capable  of 
going  at  a  speed  of  20£  knots. 


Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  No. 
(277a)  3  S 
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Mr.  DEAKIN.  That  is  excluded  by  the  terms  of  this  Agreement  ? 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  That  is  thoroughly  understood  by  every  one. 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  One  20-knot  cruizer,  complete  in  all  respects, 
costs  175,000/.,  as  compared  with  the  original  “  Archer”  ol  106,000/.,  and  the  improved 
u  Archer  ”  of  118,000/. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  it  is  quite  clear  to  all  the  Delegates  that  we  take  the 
improved  “  Archer.”  (Hear,  hear.)  Article  VII  will  read  thus  :  “  The  first  cost  of  these 
vessels  shall  be  paid  out  of  Imperial  funds,  and  the  vessels  fully  equipped,  manned  and 
sent  to  Australia.  The  Colonies  shall  pay  the  Imperial  Government  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  on  the  first  and  prime  cost  of  these  vessels.” 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  Not  exceeding  a  certain  sum,  so  that  the  Colonies  may 
know  exactly  what  it  is. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Just  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  next  Article,  at  the  very  end.  I  was 
going  to  call  attention  to  that. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Would  you  say,  “  the  first  cost  of  these  vessels  not  exceeding  ” 
so  and  so  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  might  indicate  that  we  were  to  pay  the  difference 
if  they  cost  more. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Oh  no,  because  the  Colonies  would  ‘*pay  the  Imperial 
Government  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  first  and  prime  cost  of  these  vessels. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  was  looking  at  the  first  paragraph.  I  am  mistaken. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  Not  exceeding  35,000/.  a-year. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Would  this  meet  the  views  of  the  Delegates  on  \  aragraph  2  ? 
“  The  Colonies  shall  pay  the  Imperial  Government  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  first 
and  prime  cost  of  these  vessels,  the  sum  in  respect  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  35,000/. 

a-year. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  1  thought  the  estimate  was  34,000/. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  we  spend  anything  more,  you,  at  all  events,  will  not  be 
bound  to  spend  more  than  35.000/.  a-year. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  The  figures  are  34,000/.  and  91,000/. 

The  PRESIDENT.  “  Not  to  exceed  35,000/.”  I  think  that  will  be  fair.  (Hear, 

hear.) 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  34,000/.  and  91,000/.  are  the  exact  figures. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  That  will  do  well  enough. 

Mr.  DEA  KIN.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Would  it  not  be  more  convenient  to  put  the  capital 
sum  of  700,000/.  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  No  ;  it  is  better  to  keep  it  that  the  Colonies  shall  net  be  liable 
in  any  case,  whatever  we  spend  on  the  vessels,  for  more  than  35,000/. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Will  there  be  any  public  competition  for  the  building  ot 
these  ships  ? 
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Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Yes,  we  put  this  all  out  to  tender.  We  do  not 
always  take  the  lowest  tenders ;  we  take  both  excellence  of  work  and  cheapness  into 
account. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  But  you  call  for  tenders  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Yes,  we  call  for  tenders. 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  think  it  would  be  much  simpler  and  clearer  to  say:  “  The 
Colonies  shall  pay  the  Imperial  Government  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  a  sum  not 
exceeding  700,000/.,  the  estimated  prime  cost  of  these  vessels.” 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  It  is  much  better  as  it  is. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  think  it  is  more  businesslike  to  have  the  lump 

sum. 

The  PRESIDENT.  “The  first  cost  of  these  vessels,  which  shall  not  exceed”  so 
and  so,  and  then  you  cannot  have  to  pay  more  than  that,  and  you  would  save  the  interest 
on  the  less  cost. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  I  think  the  limitation  of  the  interest  is  better.  Never 
mind  the  cost.  You  may  spend  as  much  more  as  you  like. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Why  not  “  which  is  not  to  exceed  ”  so  and  so  ? 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  That  would  appear  to  bind  the  Imperial  Government 
that  the  cost  shall  not  exceed  so  and  so,  whereas  all  that  you  want  to  say  is  that 
the  interest  per  annum  shall  not  exceed  35,000/, 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  That  is  the  point. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER,  35,000/.  is  the  best. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  “  Such  interest  not  to  exceed  an  annual  payment  of 
35,000/.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  had  better  keep  to  the  interest,  so  that  the  Colonies 
may  know  exactly  what  it  is  that  they  are  liable  to.  It  will  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  parties.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  will  read  in  this  way  :  “  Such  payment  not  to 
exceed  the  annual  sum  of  35,000//’  Then  the  Article  goes  on  thus  :  “  The  Colonies 
shall,  in  addition,  bear  the  actual  charges  for  maintaining  from  year  to  year  the  three 
fast  cruizers  and  one  torpedo  gun-boat  which  are  to  be  kept  in  commission  in  time  of 
peace,  and  also  of  the  three  other  vessels  which  are  to  remain  in  reserve,  including  the 
liability  on  account  of  retired  pay  to  officers,  pensions  to  men,  and  the  charge  for  relief 
of  crews,  provided  always  that  the  claim  made  by  the  Imperial  Government  under  this 
head  does  not  exceed  the  annual  payment  of  91,000/.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  persistent,  1  should  like 
again  to  ask  for  a  moment’s  consideration  whether  the  mode  of  contribution  should  not  be 
stated  here.  It  would  save  a  great  many  months  of  negotiation  if  we  agreed  to  it  here, 
because  the  effect  of  an  agreement  arrived  at  at  this  table  would  be  very  great.  Any 
Government  would  hesitate  very  much  to  decline  to  sanction  it ;  whereas,  if  the  matter  is 
left  open,  there  may  be  negotiations  going  on  (of  which  we  have  considerable  experience) 
extending  over,  perhaps,  more  than  a  year  or  two.  If,  by  devoting  a  little  time  to 
it  here,  we  could  avoid  that  delay,  it  would  be  time  well  spent. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  heartily  agree  in  that.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  possible 
for  gentlemen  representing  the  different  Colonies  to  agree.  Can  you  suggest  any 
proposition.  Sir  Samuel  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  would  suggest  the  addition  of  these  words  to 
paragraph  4  of  this  Article  :  “  The  proportions  of  such  payments  to  be  borne  by  the 
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respective  Colonies  shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  ot  ^  Trade, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  population,  trade,  and  tonnage  of  the  several  Colonies.’ 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Hear,  hear. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Is  not  that  rather  an  interference ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  specify  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  might 
be  the  Board  of  Trade  or  some  one  else. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Anybody  ;  I  do  not  care  who  it  is. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  That  we  might  settle  amongst  ourselves. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  We  could  not  assent  to  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  That,  I  think,  is  a  very  fair  proposition.  It  would  not  necessarily 
bind  us  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Leave  it  open  to  the  Government  to  select  the 
particular  arbitrator. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  I  do  not  think  we  could  consent  to  arbitration.  It  must 
be  left  to  be  settled  by  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  How  will  they  settle  it  except  by  arbitration? 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  basis  of  population  is  objected  to.  Victoria  objects  to  it. 

Mr.  FORREST.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  would  like  to  have  it  on  that  basis. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  We  want  the  basis  of  population. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  basis  of  population  is  not  sufficient. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  The  commerce  and  trade  of  some  of  the  other  Colonies  is 
not  so  large  as  that  of  New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  FORREST.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  to  the  basis  of  population  except  the 
Colony  of  Victoria. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  We  all  agree  to  this  scheme. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  We  all  agree  to  tins  particular  scheme  which  is  now  being  pro¬ 
posed  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  You  might  insert  the  words,  “  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
other  person  agreed  upon  as  arbitrator.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  that  after 
this  is  all  settled  there  should  be  delay. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  lay  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  England  all  the  information  that  would  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  right 
decision.  Every  Colony  would  have  to  state  its  views  at  length,  and  it  would  be,  of 
course,  difficult  "for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  arrive  at  a  decision,  as  it  appears  to  me. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question  that  we 
have  to  settle  amongst  ourselves  on  the  spot  in  Australia. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  may  take  two  or  three  years,  unfortunately. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  We  can  do  it  before  the  ships  are  built. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  These  Acts  of  Parliament  will  be  passed  before 
these  ships  are  built 
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Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  difficult  question.  It  would  have  been 
very  satisfactory  if  we  could  have  settled  it  here,  but  I  was  afraid  from  the  first  that  we 
could  not  do  so. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Let  us  try  and  agree  between  this  and  Monday. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  You  had  better  leave  it  to  the  Colonies.  It  is  a 
matter  for  the  Colonies  amongst  themselves. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  But  the  Colonies  are  all  here. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  you  do  not  object,  we  will  go  through  these  Articles 
whilst  Lord  George  Hamilton  is  here,  so  that  he  may  not  be  detained  longer  than  is 
necessary. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  We  are  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  arbitration  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  If  New  South  Wales  is  not  prepared  to  acquiesce,  it  is  no  use 
talking  about  it. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  We  would  state  the  proposal  to  our  Governments,  but  we 
could  not  accept  it,  or  bind  our  Governments  to  anything. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  all  the  Delegates  agreed  to  a  particular  view,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Colonial  Governments  would  assent. 

Sir  SAUL  SAMUEL.  We  have  telegraphed  the  proposal  to  our  Government, 
and  we  have  not  had  any  reply  to  it  at  present. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  embodied  in  this  Agree¬ 
ment. 


Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  At  the  Conference  held  in  Sydney  when  Admiral 
Tryon  was  there  the  population  was  taken  as  the  basis.  It  was  only  here  that  the 
question  of  any  other  basis  being  introduced  was  raised. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  As  you  yourself  said.  Sir  Patrick,  it  was  only  introduced  there  by 
wav  of  illustration. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next 
paragraph  of  Article  VII : — 

“  In  time  of  emergency  or  actual  war,  the  cost  of  commissioning  and  maintaining 
the  three  vessels  kept  in  reserve  during  peace  shall  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.’’ 

Article  VIII : — 

“  In  the  event  of  any  of  these  vessels  being  lost,  they  shall  be  replaced  at  the  cost  of 
the  Imperial  Government.” 

Article  IX: — 

“  This  Agreement  shall  be  considered  to  become  actually  binding  between  the 
Imperial  and  the  several  Colonial  Governments  named  in  the  first  clause  so  soon  as 
the  latter  shall  have  passed  Acts  of  Parliament  securing  a  permanent  Vote,  to  which 
Acts  this  Agreement  shall  be  attached  as  a  first  Schedule.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  is  not  the  Governments  that  pass  the  Acts,  but  the 
Colonial  Parliaments. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  Legislatures. 

The  PRESIDENT.  “The  Colonial  Legislatures.” 
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Sir  JAMES  RORIMER.  Instead  of  “  permanent,’’  it  would  be  better  to  say  “a 
special  appropriation  for  the  pe  riod  of  ten  years.” 

Mr.  DEAR  IN.  It  is  not  a  permanent  Vote;  it  is  a  special  appropriation  for  ten 

years. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  might  have  the  words,  “  So  soon  as  the  Colonial  Legis¬ 
latures  shall  have  passed  special  appropriations  for  ten  years.’’ 

Mr.  DODDS.  We  had  better  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Sir  JAMES  LO RIMER.  It  is  not  a  permanent  Vote. 

Mr.  DODDS.  It  is  an  Act  passed  for  a  certain  period.  How  many  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  passed  for  a  certain  period?  You  will  have  to  confirm  this  by  Act.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  if  you  said  f£  appropriation,”  that  would  simply  be  a  yearly  Vote. 

Sir  JAMES  LOR1MER.  No  ;  we  have  a  special  appropriation  for  our  naval  and 
military  force. 

•r 

Mr.  DODDS.  Why  not  say,  “So  soon  as  the  Colonial  Legislatures  shall  have  passed 
Acts  of  Parliament”?  You  will  make  your  Act  of  Parliament  run  for  ten  years — that 

J  J 

is  all. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  It  would  be  better  to  say,  “special  appro¬ 
priations.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  term  is  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph  of  this 
Article. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  “  For  the  ten  years  hereinafter  mentioned.” 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  next  paragraph  of  Article  IX  :  “  The  Agreement  shall  be 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  only  to  terminate  if  and  provided  notice  has  been  given 
three  years  previously,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  or  at  the  end  of  any  subse¬ 
quent  \ear,  and  then  three  years  after  such  date.” 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  such  a  long  notice  as  three  years? 
The  Agreement  is  a  fixed  Agreement  for  ten  years.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  there  was 
any  desire  to  terminate  it  or  alter  it,  one  year’s  notice  might  be  sufficient.  It  might 
mean  calling  upon  the  Australian  Parliaments  at  too  early  a  period  to  state  whether  the 
Agreement  should  be  continued  or  not.  For  example,  our  Parliaments  are  triennial ;  so 
that  you  might  be  making  a  previous  Parliament  determine  a  thing  that  the  Parliament 
of  the  day  ought  to  determine. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  One  year’s  notice  is  rather  short  notice.  If  any 
fresh  ships  had  to  be  built,  they  would  take  more  than  a  year  to  build ;  but  three  years 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  long.  Would  you  say  two  years  ? 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  1  think  that  would  be  better. 

Mr.  DEAK1N.  Two  years,  or  even  eighteen  months,  would  be  better. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  could  hardly  make  it  less  than  two  years. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  All  our  Parliaments  are  triennial. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  point. 

The  PRESIDENT.  “Two  years.”  The  third  paragraph  of  Article  IX  is  this 
“  On  the  termination  of  the  Agreement  these  vessels  remain  the  property  of  the  Imperial 
Government.”  Article  X  :  “The  payments  named  in  Article  VII  shall  be  considered  as 
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payments^  advance,  and  shall  first  become  due  and  payable  on  the  date  on  which  the 
several  vessels ^ are  put  in  commission;  and  the  period  of  ten  years  referred  to  in 
Article  IX  is  to  be  calculated  from  the  same  date.  (2)  The  share  of  these  payments 
due  from  each  Colony  shall  be  paid  annually  in  London,  on  the  day  so  fixed  by  the 
Agents-General  and  the  Crown  Agents  respectively,  to  such  account  as  the  Lords  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Admiralty  may  direct.” 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  The  word  “  so  ”  must  come  out. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  “  On  a  day  to  be  fixed.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  The  date  at  which  the  several'  vessels  |are  put  into 
commission  ;  that  is  the  date. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  we  change  the  three  years  to  two  years  in  paragraph  2  of 
Article  IX,  it  will  run  ;  “  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  or  at  the  end  of  any  subse¬ 
quent  year,  and  then  two  years  after  such  date.  Then  in  paragraph  2  of  Article  X,  it 
will  be  “  on  a  day  to  be  fixed.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Does  it  not  mean  the  date  of  the  commission  ?  Is 
not  that  the  date  of  the  annual  payment  ?  That  is  what  “  the  day  so  fixed  ”  means. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  period  of  ten  years  begins  to  run  from  the  time  when  the 
vessels  are  put  in  commission. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Are  all  the  vessels  to  be  commissioned  on  the  same  date  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  No  ;  it  becomes  payable  “  on  the  date  on  which 
the  several  vessels  are  put  in  commission.”  It  is  purposely  so  worded.  It  would  be 
more  convenient  if  all  the  vessels  could  be  put  in  commission  at  the  same  time,  and  go 
out  as  a  squadron ;  but  supposing  that  any  emergency  arose  it  might  be  advisable  to 
commission  those  ships  as  fast  as  we  could,  one  after  the  other,  and  then  the  payments 
would  be  ear-marked  against  each  vessel  from  the  date  of  its  commission. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Then  unless  there  be  an  emergency,  it  is  contemplated 
to  send  them  all  out  together,  because  that  would  be  much  the  better  plan. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  To  send  them  all  out  together  as  a  fleet,  because 
that  would  be  much  the  better  plan. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Ought  it  not  to  be  then  :  “  the  dates  on  which  the  several  vessels 
are  put  in  commission  ”  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  It  would  be  a  very  important  thing  to  have  them  all 
sent  out  together.  It  would  be  a  fine  demonstration  of  strength. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  You  want  dates  at  the  end  too. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  No  ;  you  only  calculate  the  end  of  the  year  from  one 
date — that  is  to  say,  the  date  of  the  first  ship  being  put  in  commission. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  it  would  read  thus  :  “  The  share  of  these  payments  due 
from  each  Colony  shall  be  paid  annually  in  London  on  a  day  fixed  by  the  Agents-General 
and  the  Crown  Agents  respectively,”  and  they  would  always,  of  course,  fix  the  day  on 
which  the  vessel  was  put  in  commission.  -  -  .  . 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  entirely  changes  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph, 
you  know,  Sir  Henry,  I  understood  this  to  niean  that  it  is  ascertained  by  the  date  of  the 

commission.  "  ...  ;  .  .  •  :-h  -  ••  •  ... 
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The  PRESIDENT.  What  is  objected  to  is  “  fixed  by  the  Agents-General  and  the 
Crown  Agents.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  understand  it  to  be  “paid  annually  in  London  by 
the  Agents-General  and  the  Crown  Agents  respectively  on  such  a  day  as  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  may  direct/’ 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  say,  “these  payments  shall  be  paid  annually  in 
London  by  the  Agents-General  and  the  Crown  Agents  respectively  to  such  account, 

and  so  on. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  In  the  first  paragraph  if  you  alter  “date”  to 
“  dates  ”  you  must  fix  the  period  from  which  the  ten  years  is  to  begin.  It  will  be  from 
the  date  of  the  first  ship  being  put  in  commission,  I  suppose. 

The  PRESIDENT.  1  think  you  will  have  to  put  that  in  this  way :  “  from  the 
period  at  which  a  ship  is  put  in  commission.” 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  “  From  which  the  first  ship  is  put  in  commission.” 

The  PRESIDENT.  No,  that  will  not  do.  What  words  would  you  suggest, 
Sir  Samuel  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  “From  the  date  at  which  the  first  ship  is  put  in 
commission,”  or,  “  the  last,”  whichever  you  like. 

Mr.  DODDS.  “At  which  a  ship  is  put  into  commission.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Then  you  would  have  ten  different  periods. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  It  is  only  to  provide  against  this  contingency, 
which  I  think  it  is  worth  while  providing  against,  that  we  might  find  ourselves  in  some 
trouble,  and  then  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  the  ships  out  as  quickly  as  you  could 
one  after  the  other. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Why  should  it  not  be  from  the  period  at  which  the 
first  or  last  ship  is  put  in  commission,  so  long  as  it  is  a  period  of  ten  years  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  “From  the  dates  on  which  they  are  respectively  com¬ 
missioned.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  will  not  be  a  fixed  period  of  ten  years. 


Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  You  must  have  a  fixed  period. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  You  can  bring  all  the  time  into  an  average, 
and  put  that  down  as  the  date. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH. 


No  matter  how  it  is  fixed,  as  long  as  if  is  fixed. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  But  that  ought  to  be  in  paragraph  1  of  Article  X  if  the  ten  years 
is  to  be  calculated  from  the  commissioning  of  the  first  ship. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  “  from  the  date  of  the  commission¬ 
ing  of  the  first  ship,”  so  as  to  settle  it  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Yes,  that  would  settle  it. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  “  The  date  Of  the  first  ship  being  placed  in  commission  ” 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  It  is  understood  that  the  first  ship  is  not  to  be  put  in 
commission  unless  an  emergency  requires  it  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Of  course,  that  will  be  understood,  because  there  is  Such  an 
obvious  advantage  in  sending  them  out  all  together  if  possible. 
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Sir  JAMEk>  LORIMER.  Certainly,  we  ought  to  manage  that  if  we  can. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  third  paragraph  of  Article  X  is  this  :  “  The  accounts  of 
these  vessels  shall  be  closed  each  year  on  the  31st  March,  and  the  difference  between 
expen  ltuie  and  91,000/.  per  annum  for  maintenance  adjusted  in  subsequent  annual 
payments,  should  the  actual  expenditure  prove  less  than  that  sum.” 


Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  There  are  two  classes  of  payments— the  5  per 
cent,  which  wid  not  vary,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  which  might  vary  if  the 
expenditure  incurred  was  less  than  91,000/.  I  think  that  is  quite  clear? 


Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Quite  clear. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Article  XI  is  as  follows  :  “  Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall 

atiect  the  purely  local  naval  defence  forces  whieh  have  been  or  may  be  created” _ 

(that  will  be  altered  to  “  established  “  in  the  several  Colonies  for  harbour  and  coast 

defence .  Such  local  forces  in  each  Colony  to  be  paid  for  entirely  by  that  Colony,  and  to 
be  solely  under  its  control.  ’ 


,  .  Ml-  LEAKIN.  At  the  very  outset  the  title  of  this  paper  is,  Ci  Agreement  as  to 
additional  force  to  be  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  floating  trade  in  Australasian 
waters;”  but  that  idea  is  nowhere  expressed,  except  perhaps  indirectly  in  this  particular 
Article:  That  nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  affect  the  purely  naval  defence 

foices  which  have  been  or  may  be  created  in  the  several  Colonies  for  harbour  and  coast 
defences.  Aon  take  up  one  half  of  the  idea  there.  You  say  that  local  defence  is  to 
go  on,  but  you  do  not  say  any' where  in  the  Agreement  what  you  say  in  the  title,  and 
what  might  perhaps  be  said,  and  that  is  that  this  particular  squadron  is  established  for 
the  special  purpose  of  protecting  the  floating  trade  in  Australasian  waters. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  thought  the  better  title  would  be,  “ Agreement  as  to 
additional  naval  force  in  Australasian  waters.”  {Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  The  special  purpose  for  which  the  ships  are  built  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  floating  trade. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  perfectly  true. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  Unless  that  is  done,  it  might  stand  in  the  way  of  local 
defence  being  carried  on  in  some  of  the  Colonies.  {Hear,  hear.)  It  might  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  continuation  or  perfecting  of  our  local  defence  if  it  was  regarded  as  a  local 
force  which  would  be  possibly  at  their  doors  in  the  event  of  danger,  whereas  the  origin 
of  the  idea  was  not  a  local  defence  of  various  points,  but  really  to  protect  the  floatm°- 
trade ;  and  I  think  that  should  appear  in  the  Articles. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  was  suggesting  whether  Article  IX  is  not  the  place  for  it. 

The  PRESIDENT.  What  words  do  you  suggest,  Mr.  Deakin? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It,  would  precede  the  words  that  exist  here,  the  statement  that  as 
this  force  of  sea-going  ships  of  war,  or  these  vessels,  are  established  for  the  purpose  of 
the  protection  of  the  floating  trade  in  Australasian  waters,  nothing  in  this  Agreement 
shall  be  held  to  affect  the  purely  local  and  naval  defence. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  it  in  Article  I,  to  brin°-  the 
heading  down  and  make  it  part  of  Article  I  ? 

Mr.  DODDS.  Establish  the  force  first  by  Article  I,  and  then  brin°-  it  down  to 
Article  II. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  it  in  this  way:  “ The 
Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.,  and  the  Governments  of  Her  Majesty’s  Colonies  of 
New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
Western  Australia,  having  recognized  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  naval  force  in 
Australasian  waters  for  the  protection  of  the  floating  trade  ”  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  That  would  do. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  “The  floating  trade  in  these  waters.” 

(277a)  3  T 
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The  PRESIDENT.  “  Having  recognized  the  necessity  of  increasing  tlie  naval  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  floating  trade  in  Australasian  waters.” 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  out  the  words,  “to 
conclude  for  this  purpose  an  Agreement,”  and  leave  off  with  the  words,  “■  as  follows  ”  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  This  is  to  be  applied  to  Acts  passed  by  the  Parliaments  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies. 

The  PRESIDENT.  This  is  to  be  sent  out  as  the  proposed  Agreement;  it  will 
not  be  binding  at  present.  Article  XII  is  as  follows:  “In  time  of  peace  two  vessels, 
either  of  the  normal  Imperial  squadron  or  of  these  vessels,  shall,  so  far  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  service  will  permit,  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters.  Should,  however, 
such  emergency  arise  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-chief,  rendei  it 
necessary  to  remove  either  or  both  these  vessels,  he  will  inform  the  Governor  and  acquaint 
him  with  the  reasons  for  such  temporary  removal.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Had  not  that  better  read  “  both  the  vessels  ”  ? 


Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Before  you  pass  this  clause  I  must  respectfully  ask  Lord 
George  Hamilton  to  leave  out  the  words,  “  so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  sei  vice 
will  permit.”  The  insertion  of  those  words  here  would  exactly  replace  the  proposal  in 
the  condition  which  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Hood  proposed  at  our  first  meeting  it  should  be, 
namely,  that  the  Admiral  should  have  a  discretion  in  the  matter.  We  agreed  that  that 
discretion  in  the  Admiral  should  not  exist,  but  that  the  Agreement  should  be  that  the 
vessels  should  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters,  subject  to  this .  that  in  time  of  war 
or  in  time  of  any  sudden  emergency  the  Admiral  might  of  course  remove  them.  .  I  would 
propose,  therefore,  to  leave  out  the  words,  “so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service 
will  permit,”  and  let  it  read  thus  :  “  shall  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand,  waters.  In  time 
of  war  or  in  case  of  any  sudden  emergency  arising  which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Naval 
Commander-in-chief,  render  it  necessary  to  temporarily  remove  either  or  both  of  these 
vessels,  he  will  inform  the  Governor  of  the  reasons  for  such  temporary  removal.” 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  understand  that  New  Zealand  waters  include  Fiji. 
It  must  be  made  clear  that  New  Zealand  waters  include  Fiji. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  ought  to  be  defined  distinctly. 


Sir  F.  DILLON'  BELL.  That  was  understood.  All  we  want  is  this.  Admiral 
Sir  Arthur  Hood  pointed  out  that  if  one  of  the  steel  ships  were  stationed  in  New 
Zealand  waters,  it  could  not  be  sent  to  any  island  that  had  a  coral  formation,  and  we 
entirely  agreed  to  that.  We  do  not  wish  in  the  slightest  degree  to  alter  the  basis  which 
was  originally  represented  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand.  All  we  want  to  do  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  insertion  of  the  word  “  Fiji,”  to  which  we  have  no  objection  now, 
shall  not  enable  Fiji  to  be  made  the  permanent  station,  because  it  was  for  that  reason,  as 
Sir  Henry  Holland  will  remember,  that  Sir  William  Fitzherbert  and  myself,  upon 
receiving  a  telegram  from  the  New  Zealand  Government,  which  we  read  here,  and 
which  made  it  the  condition  of  New  Zealand  being  a  contributor,  immediately  advised 
our  Government  not  to  insist  upon  such  a  condition  at  all,  for  the  obvious  reason  that,  if 
Fiji  was  a  contributory,  she  might  become  entitled  to  one  of  those  ships  being  stationed 
at  her  head-quarters.  All  we  want  is  that  the  subsidiary  station  should  be  New 
Zealand.  We  quite  agree  that  whenever  the  Admiral  thinks  it  necessary  to  send  down 
one  of  the  ships  to  any  of  these  islands,  Fiji,  or  any  other,  he  should  be  at  liberty 

to  do  so. 


The  PRESIDENT. 


Might 


Zealand  waters,”  as  I  understand  they  are  defined  ? 


we  say,  “these  vessels  shall  be  stationed  in  New 


Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  How  would  it  do  to  keep  the  clause  as  it  stands, 
and  strike  out  certain  words,  so  that  it  would  run  thus:  “In  time  of  peace  these  vessels 
shall  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters.  Should,  however,  such  emergency  arise  as 
may  in  the  opinion  cf  the  Naval  Commander-in-chief,  render  it  necessary  to  remove 
either  or  both  these  vessels,  he  shall  inform  the  Governor,  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
reasons  for  such  temporary  removal.” 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Let  us  be  quite  clear  about  New  Zealand  waters. 
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Mr.  DEAR  IN.  We  shall  require  a  definition  of  that.  We  have  had  a  definition 
of  Australasian  waters,  and  we  shall  want  a  definition  of  New  Zealand  waters. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  There  is  going1  to  appear  in  the  Schedule  a 
definition  of  Australasian  waters,  and  there  also  should  be  one  there  of  New  Zealand 

waters. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  There  would  be  a  slight  difficulty  in  defining  New 
Zealand  waters  so  as  to  include  Samoa  and  Tonga,  yet  the  Admiral  would  have  a 
perfect  right  to  send  ships  to  Samoa  and  Tonga;  you  could  hardly  call  them  New 
Zealand  waters. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  think  you  might,  and  it  would  gratify  New  Zealand  ambition. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Hood  has  suggested  words 
which  I  think,  Sir  Francis,  will  quite  meet  your  views  and  make  clear  what  was 
intended.  He  suggests  that  it  should  read,  “shall  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters 
as  their  head-quarters.” 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  That  is  quite  sufficient. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  the  clause  goes  on  :  “  Should,  however,  an  emergency 
arise,”  and  so  on. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Altering  “as  may”  into  “which  may.” 

The  PRESIDENT.  Would  it  not  do  as  it  is  :  “  Should,  however,  such  emergency 
arise  as  may”? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  This  expression,  “  These  vessels,”  is  wrong  in 
this  connection ;  you  do  not  mean  here  “  these  vessels  ”  as  the  expression  is  defined  in 

Article  I. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  would  read,  “  In  time  of  peace  two  vessels  shall  be 
stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters;”  then  it  is  no  use,  I  think,  putting  in  the  words  as 
to  the  normal  squadron  or  the  new  squadron. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  put  them  in. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  is  important. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Why  should  we  not  put  what  Sir  Francis  Bell  suggested  : 
“  In  time  of  war  or  any  emergency  which  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Naval  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  render  it  necessary  to  remove  either  or  both  ”  ?  You  do  not  object  to 
those  words,  Sir  Francis,  as  I  understand  ? 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  No. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  We  feel  some  difficulty  about  the  word 
“emergency.”  I  would  rather  suggest  “necessity,”  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  There  might  be  an  emergency  which  might  not  be 
actual  war. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  think  it  is  better  as  it  is. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  An  emergency  means  war  and  something  more. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Sir  Francis  Bell,  I  think,  is  satisfied  with  the  words 
“  should  any  emergency.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  proposed  to  leave 
out  these  words,  “either  of  the  Imperial  squadron,”  because  I  would  suggest  a  reason 
for  not  leaving  them  out.  This  is  an  Agreement  relating  to  these  seven  ships  specially, 
and  if  you  leave  out  those  words,  certainly  the  primd  facie  meaning  of  this  Article  will 
be  that  all  of  these  seven  ships  are  to  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters.  That 
is  exactly  what  this  Article  is  not  intended  to  mean. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  you  must  leave  the  words  as  they  were. 

3  T  2 
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Mr.  DEAKIN.  Then  the  clause  is  quite  right  if  you  leave  out  the  words  as 
Sir  Dillon  Bell  proposed,  “  so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  will  permit,” 
and  add  the  words,  “  stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters  as  their  head-quarters.” 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  And  for  “  such  ”  substitute  “  any  ”  emergency. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  There  is  some  objection  as  to  the  word 
((  emergency.  ’’  “Emergency”  is  supposed  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  war,  or  a  state 
just  antecedent  to  war.  One  can  imagine  conditions  in  which  there  was  uot  a  prospect 
of  war,  but  which  still  would  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  vessels.  I  should  suggest 
the  word  “  necessity.” 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  If  it  were  an  emergency  the  Admiral  would  say  so.  We 
agreed  to  use  the  word  “  emergency before. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  But  “  emergency  ”  goes  rather  further.  I  would 
suggest  “  necessity.”  “  Should,  however,  a  necessity  arise  that  may  render  it  advisable,” 
and^so  on.  {After  consulting  with  Sir  Arthur  Hood.)  I  find  that  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Hood 
is  quite  satisfied  with  the  clause  as  it  stands,  so  that  I  will  not  press  that  point. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  the  clause  runs  practically  in  the  same  way  as  originally 
proposed,  except  that  we  leave  out  the  words,  “  so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service  will  permit,”  and  insert,  after  the  word  “  waters,”  “as  their  head-quarters.” 
There  will  not  now  be  a  definition  of  New  Zealand  waters,  because  putting  in  the 
words  “  as  head-quarters  ”  will  meet  that  point. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  as  to  that  expression 
“  these  vessels  ”  in  the  last  line  but  one  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  “  The  vessels.”  Take  out  the  “se”from  the  “  these,”  and  say 
“  the  above  vessels,”  or  “the  aforesaid  vessels.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  “  The  ”  will  do,  I  think. 

The  PRESIDENT.  “The ’’will  be  sufficient— “  either  or  both  of  the  vessels.” 
“  In  time  of  peace  two  vessels,  either  of  the  normal  Imperial  squadron  or  of  this 
additional  squadron.”  Would  you  object  to  that,  Sir  Samuel?  And  then  will  come  the 
words,  “  he  shall  inform  the  Governor.” 

The  EARL  of  ONSLOW.  “  Of  such  temporary  removal  and  the  reasons  therefor.” 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  Article  XIII  is  as  follows  ;  “  The  several  Colonies  shall 
undertake  to  afford  greater  facilities  than  at  present  exist  for  the  capture  of  deserters.” 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  How  does  that  come  into  the  Schedule  of  the  Bill  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  That  was  one  of  the  original  proposals.  It 
would  be  the  interest  of  the  Colonies,  and  of  the  Colonial  Governments,  to  facilitate  the 
capture  of  deserters,  because  they  have  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the 
discipline  in  these  ships. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  But  what  additional  facilities  can  we  give  ?  For 
instance,  in  Queensland  we  do  all  that  we  can.  We  instruct  the  police  to  do  their  best, 
and  we  offer  rewards  and  do  everything  I  know  of. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  In  Victoria  we  have  had  some  rather  sharp  correspondence  with 
the  Imperial  Government  over  that  very  thing. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  advisable  to  strike  it  out. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  I  think  you  might  strike  it  out.  We  will  promise  to  do 
everything  we  can  do. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Now,  time  will  be  saved  if  the  Delegates  will  allow 
me  to  read  it  through  again,  and  then  I  will  put  this  on  record.  In  the  preamble,  after 
the  words  “  naval  force,”  we  should  insert  the  words,  “  for  the  protection  of  the  floating 
trade.”  Then  we  strike  out  all  the  “  thats.”  Then,  at  the  end  of  Article  IV,  these 
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words  are  inserted  :  “  or  employed  beyond  those  limits  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Colonial  Governments.”  In  Article  V  the  words,  “  notwithstanding  the  establishment,” 
are  inserted  instead  of  the  words,  “that  in  consequence  of  the  creation.”  In  Article  VI 
we  strike  out  the  words,  “  the  addition  to  the  squadron,”  and  begin,  “These  vessels  shall 
consist.  We  strike  out  the  word  “torpedo,”  before  “  cruizers,”  and  then  the  Article 
will  go  on,  “two  torpedo  gun-boats,  as  represented  by  the  ‘Archer’  (improved  type) 
and  ‘Rattlesnake.’”  Then  we  strike  out  the  words,  “or  improved  vessels  of  similar 
type.” 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  You  have  not  put  in  the  same  qualification  with  regard  to  the 
“  Rattlesnake,”  allowing  it  to  be  of  improved  type. 

Admiral  Sir  ARTHUR  HOOD.  The  “Rattlesnake”  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
most  improved  type  of  torpedo  gun-vessel. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  It  is  only  to  allow  a  little  more  freedom.  It  is  not  a  material 
point. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Improvements  might  suggest  themselves. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  We  shall  be  happy  to  take  any  improvements  that 
we  can  get. 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  think  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  it  to  the  Admiralty. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Article  VII  in  the  second  paragraph  will  read  thus:  “The 
Colonies  shall  pay  the  Imperial  Government  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  first  and  prime 
cost  of  these  vessels,  such  payment  not  to  exceed  the  annual  sum  of  35,000/.”  Then  I 
come  to  Article  IX,  which  will  read  as  follows:  “This  Agreement  shall  be  considered  to 
become  actually  binding  between  the  Imperial  and  the  several  Colonial  Governments 
named  in  the  first  clause  so  soon  as  the  Colonial  Legislatures  shall  have  passed  special 
appropriations  for  the  terms  hereinafter  mentioned,”  leaving  out  the  words,  “  Acts  of 
Parliament  securing  a  permanent  Vote.”  For  the  word  “three”  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  Article  IX,  we  substitute  “  two,”  and  for  “seventh  ”  we  substitute  “eighth.” 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Again,  in  the  last  line,  the  “  three”  will  be  “  two. ; 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  Then  Article  X  will  read  thus:  “The  payments 
named  in  Article  YII  shall  be  considered  as  payments  in  advance,  and  shall  first  become 
due  and  payable  on  the  dates  on  which  the  several  vessels  are  put  in  commission ;  and 
the  period  of  ten  years  referred  to  in  Article  IX  is  to  be  calculated  from  the  date  of  the 
first  vessel  being  put  in  commission.”  And  then :  “  The  share  of  these  payments  due 
from  each  Colony  shall  be  paid  annually  in  London  by  the  Agents-General  and  the 
Crown  Agents  respectively,  to  such  account  as  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  may  direct.”  And,  then.  Article  XI  will  read  :  “  Nothing  in  this  Agreement 
shall  affect  the  purely  local  naval  defence  forces  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  established 
in  the  several  Colonies  for  harbour  and  coast  defence.  Such  local  forces  in  each  Colony 
to  be  paid  for  entirely  by  that  Colony,  and  to  be  solely  under  its  control.”  Now  1  will 
read  Article  XII  :  “In  time  of  peace  two  vessels,  either  of  the  normal  Imperial  squadron 
or  of  these  vessels,  shall  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters  as  their  head-quarters. 
Should,  however,  such  emergency  arise  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  naval  Commander- 
in-chief,  render  it  necessary  to  remove  either  or  both  of  such  vessels,  he  shall  inform  the 
Governor  of  the  reasons  for  such  temporary  removal.” 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Allow  me  to  suggest  the  substitution,  in  the  first  line, 
of  “ships”  for  “  vessels.” 


The  PRESIDENT.  That  was  suggested  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  and  I  only 
overruled  it  on  the  ground  that  we  had  not  used  the  word  “ships”  before. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  is  the  same  word  as  is  used  afterwards. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  will  read  it  again  :  “  In  time  of  peace  two  ships,  either  of 
the  normal  Imperial  squadron  or  of  these  vessels,  shall  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand 
waters  as  their  head-quarters.  Should,  however,  such  emergency  arise  as  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-chief,  render  it  necessary  to  remove  either  or  both  of 
such  ships,  he  shall  inform  the  Governor  of  the  reasons  for  such  temporary  removal.” 
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Appendix, 
No.  64. 


Force. 


-Status. 


Change  of 
crews. 


Control. 


Limit  of 
employment. 


Article  XIII  goes  out.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Colonies  will  be  interested  now  in 

stopping  deserters,  if  they  have  not  done  so  already. 

Gentlemen,  with  your  permission,  I  will  sign  that  as  the  Agreement. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  We  must  abandon  the  idea,  I  am  afraid,  of  settling 
the  basis  of  contribution. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  afraid  so. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  And  the  limits  of  the  station  are  to  be  defined  in 
the  Schedule. 


The  PRESIDENT.  Has  any  Delegate  any  objection  to  this  being  sent  out  by  the 
mail  to-day  as  amended  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Not  in  the  least.  How  can  we  object? 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  It  would  be  much  better  to  do  so. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  If  we  could  get  an  amended  copy. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  Will  it  be  sent  out  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  Govern 
ments  to-day,  or  by  the  Representatives  ? 

-  Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  The  Schedule  will  contain  the  geographical  limits 
of  the  Australasian  Station. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  amended  copies  will  not  be  sent  out  by  us,  but  by  your¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Could  we  each  have  one  of  the  amended  copies  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  will  send  them  out  at  once  to  have  them  amended. 


1. — Agreement  as  proposed,  May  6,  1887. 

“Agreement  as  to  Additional  Force  to  be  employed  for  the  Protection  of  the  Floating  Trade 

in  Australasian  Waters. 

“  The  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiial  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c„  and  the  Governments  of  Her  Majesty  s 
Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  and  Western  Australia,  having  recognized  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
naval  force  in  Australasian  waters  at  their  joint  charge,  have  resolved  to  conclude  for  tins 
purpose  an  Agreement  as  follows : 

“ARTICLE  I. 

“  That  there  shall  be  created  a  force  of  sea-going  ships  of  war,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  ‘  these  vessels,’  to  be  provided,  equipped,  manned,  and  maintained  at  the  joint 

cost  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  funds. 

“ARTICLE  II. 

“  That  these  vessels  shall  be  placed  in  every  respect  on  the  same  status  as  Her 
Majesty’s  ships  of  war,  whether  in  commission  or  not. 

“ARTICLE  III. 

“  That  the  officers  and  men  of  such  of  these  vessels  as  are  in  commission  shall  be 
changed  triennially,  and  of  those  in  reserve  as  may  be  considered  advisable. 

“ARTICLE  IV. 

“  That  these  vessels  shall  be  under  the  sole  control  and  orders  of  the  Naval  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  for  the  time  being  appointed  to  command  Her  Majesty  s  ships  and 
vessels  on  the  Australian  Station. 

“  That  these  vessels  shall  be  retained  within  the  limits  of  the  Australian  Station,  as 
defined  in  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-chief,  and  in  times  of  peace 
or  war  shall  be  employed  within  such  limits  in  the  same  way  as  arc  Her  Majesty  s  ships 

of  war. 
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“ARTICLE  V. 

“  That  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of  this  joint  naval  force,  no  reduction  is  to  No^duchon 
take  place  in  the  normal  strength  of  Her  Majesty’s  naval  force  employed  on  the  Australian  gquS?on. 
Station,  exclusive  of  surveying  vessels. 

“  ARTICLE  VI. 

“That  the  addition  to' the  squadron  shall  consist  of  five  fast  cruizers  and  two  Number  of 
torpedo  gun-boats,  as  represented  by  the  ‘  Archer’  (or  improved  vessels  of  similar  Tessels- 
type)  and  ‘  Rattlesnake  ’  classes  in  Her  Majesty’s  navy.  Of  the  above,  three  cruizers  and 
one  gun-boat  to  be  kept  always  in  commission,  the  remainder  being  held  in  reserve,  in 
Australasian  ports,  ready  for  commission  whenever  occasion  arises. 


<e 


“ARTICLE  VII. 

1.  That  the  first  cost  of  these  vessels  shall  be  paid  out  of  Imperial  funds,  and  the 
vessels  fully  equipped,  manned,  and  sent  to  Australia. 

“  2.  That  the  Colonies  shall  pay  the  Imperial  Government  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on 

the  first  and  prime  cost  of  these  vessels. 

“3.  That  the  Colonies  shall,  in  addition,  bear  the  actual  charges  for  maintaining 
from  year  to  year  the  three  fast  cruizers  and  one  torpedo  gun-boat  which  are  to  be  kept 
in  commission  in  time  of  peace,  and  also  of  the  three  other  vessels  which  are  to  remain  in 
reserve,  including  the  liability  on  account  of  retired  pay  to  officers,  pensions  to  men,  and 
the  charge  for  relief  of  crews,  provided  always  that  the  claim  made  by  the  Imperial 
Government  under  this  head  does  not  exceed  the  annual  payment  oi  9 1,000/. 

“4.  That  in  time  of  emergency  or  actual  war  the  cost  oi  commissioning  and 
maintaining  the  three  vessels  kept  in  reserve  during  peace  shall  be  borne  by  the  Imperial 
Government. 

“ARTICLE  VIII. 

“  That  in  the  event  of  any  of  these  vessels  being  lost,  they  shall  be  replaced  at  the 
cost  of  the  Imperial  Government. 


Cost. 


Interest  on 
first  cost. 

Annual  charge 
for  main¬ 
tenance. 


Cost  of  main- 

tenancenn 

war. 


Keplacement 
of  vessels  if 
lost. 


“ARTICLE  IX. 


“1.  That  this  Agreement  shall  be  considered  to  become  actually  binding  between  Termer 
the  Imperial  and  the  several  Colonial  Governments  named  in  the  first  clause  so  soon  as 
the  latter  shall  have  passed  Acts  of  Parliament  securing  a  permanent  Vote,  to  which 
Acts  this  Agreement  shall  be  attached  as  a  first  Schedule. 

“  2.  That  the  Agreement  shall  be  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  only  to  terminate  if  Period, 
and  provided  notice  has  been  given  three  years  previously,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,  or  at  the  end  of  any  subsequent  year,  and  then  thiee  \eais  aftei  such 


date. 

“3.  That,  on  the  termination  of  the  Agreement, 
the  Imperial  Government. 


ese  vessels  remain  the  property  of  Vessels  to  be 

property  of 


“ARTICLE  X. 

“1.  That  the  payments  named  in  Article  VII  shall  be  considered  as  payments  in  Date  of  first 
advance,  and  shall  first  become  due  and  payable  on  the  date  on  which  the  several  paymen  ‘ 
vessels  are  put  in  commission;  and  the  period  of  ten  years,  referred  to  in  Article  IX,  ^elment to 
is  to  be  calculated  from  the  same  date.  #  .  commence. 

“  2.  The  share  of  these  payments  due  from  each  Colony  shall  be  paid  annually  in  Mode  of  pay- 
London  on  the  day  so  fixed  by  the  Agents-General  and  the  Crown  Agents  respectively  to  ment- 
such  account  as  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  may  direct. 

“  3.  That  the  accounts  of  these  vessels  shall  be  closed  each  year  on  the  31st  March, 
and  the  difference  between  expenditure  and  91,000/.  per  annum  for  maintenance 
adjusted  in  subsequent  annual  payments,  should  the  actual  expenditure  prove  less  than 

that  sum. 


“ARTICLE  XI. 

“  That  nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  affect  the  purely  local  naval  defence  forces  Local  defence 
which  have  been,  or  may  be,  created  in  the  several  Colonies  for  harbour  and  coast 
defence.  Such  local  forces  in  each  Colony  to  be  paid  for  entirely  by  that  Colony,  and 
to  be  solely  under  its  control. 


<( 


ARTICLE  XII. 

“  That  in  time  of  peace  two  vessels,  either  of  the  normal  Imperial  squadron  or  of 
the  vessels  to  be  built  for  service  within  the  Australasian  waters^  shall,  so  far  as  the  New  Zealand 
exigencies  of  the  public  service  will  permit,  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters,  waters. 
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Should,  however,  such  emergency  arise  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Naval  Commander- 
in-chief,  render  it  necessary  to  remove  either  or  both  these  vessels,  he  will  inform  the 
Governor,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  reasons  for  such  temporary  removal. 

“ARTICLE  XIII. 

Deserters.  <  c  That  the  several  Colonies  shall  undertake  to  afford  greater  facilities  than  at 

present  exist  for  the  capture  of  deserters.” 


Appendix,  2. — Agreement  as  settled  after  Discussion ,  May  6,  1887. 

“  Agreement  as  to  Additional  Force  to  be  employed  for  the  Protection  of  the  Floating  Trade 

in  Australasian  Waters. 

“The  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  and  the  Governments  of  Her  Majesty's 
Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  and  Western  Australia,  having  recognized  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
naval  force  for  the  protection  of  the  floating  trade  in  Australasian  waters  at  their  joint 
charge,  have  resolved  to  conclude  for  this  purpose  an  Agreement  as  follows : — 

“ARTICLE  I. 

Force.  “  There  shall  be  established  a  force  of  sea-going  ships  of  war,  hereinafter  referred 

lo  as  4  these  vessels,’  to  be  provided,  equipped,  manned,  and  maintained  at  the  joint  cost 
of  Imperial  and  Colonial  funds. 

44  ARTICLE  II. 

status.  44  These  vessels  shall  be  placed  in  every  respect  on  the  same  status  as  Her  Majesty’s 

ships  of  war,  whether  in  commission  or  not. 

44  ARTICLE  III. 

Change  of  44  The  officers  and  men  of  such  of  these  vessels  as  are  in  commission  shall  be 

crews.  changed  triennially,  and  of  those  in  reserve  as  may  be  considered  advisable. 

“ARTICLE  IV. 

Control.  44  These  vessels  shall  be  under  the  sole  control  and  orders  of  the  Naval  Commander- 

in-chief  for  the  time  being  appointed  to  command  Her  Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  on 
the  Australian  Station. 

Limit  of  44  These  vessels  shall  be  retained  within  the  limits  of  the  Australian  Station,  as 

employment.  defincd  jn  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-chief,  and  in  times  of  peace 
or  war  shall  be  employed  within  such  limits  in  the  same  way  as  are  Her  Majesty’s 
ships  of  war,  or  employed  beyond  those  limits  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Colonial 
Governments. 

44  ARTICLE  V. 


No  reduction  44  Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  this  joint  naval  force,  no  reduction  is  to 

ofi=ial  take  place  in  the  normal  strength  of  Her  Majesty’s  naval  force  employed  on  the 
squa  r°n'  Australian  Station,  exclusive  of  surveying  vessels. 


Number  of 
vessels. 


44  ARTICLE  VI.  . 

44  These  vessels  shall  consist  of  five  fast  cruizers  and  two  torpedo-gun-boats,  as 
represented  by  the  ‘Archer’  (improved  type)  and  ‘Rattlesnake’  classes  in  Her 
Majesty’s  navy.  Of  the  above,  three  cruizers  and  one  gun-boat  to  be  kept  always  in 
commission,  the  remainder  being  held  in  reserve,  in  Australasian  ports,  ready  for 
commission  whenever  occasion  arises. 


44  ARTICLE  VII. 


Cost. 


Interest  on 
first  cost. 

Annual  charge 
for  main¬ 
tenance. 


“1.  The  first  cost  of  these  vessels  shall  be  paid  out  of  Imperial  funds,  and  the 
vessels  fully  equipped,  manned,  and  sent  to  Australia. 

44  2.  The  Colonies  shall  pay  the  Imperial  Government  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the 
first  and  prime  cost  of  these  vessels,  such  payment  not  to  exceed  the  annual  sum  of  35,000/. 

44  3.  The  Colonies  shall,  in  addition,  bear  the  actual  charges  for  maintaining  from 
vear  to  year  the  three  fast  cruizers  and  one  torpedo-gun-boat  which  are  to  be  kept  in 
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commission  in  time  of  peace,  and  also  of  the  three  other  vessels  which  are  to  remain  in 
reserve,  including  the  liability  on  account  of  retired  pay  to  officers,  pensions  to  men,  and 
the  charge  for  relief  of  crews ;  provided  always  that  the  claim  made  by  the  Imperial 
Government  under  this  head  does  not  exceed  the  annual  payment  of  91,0*00/. 

“4.  In  time  of  emergency  or  actual  war  the  cost  of  commissioning  and  maintaining  Cost  of  main, 
the  three  vessels  kept  in  reserve  during  peace  shall  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Govern-  tenancein 
ment.  vrar- 

“  ARTICLE  VIII. 


“  In  the  event  of  any  of  these  vessels  being  lost  they  shall  be  replaced  at  the  cost  of  Replacement 
the  Imperial  Government.  of  vessels  if 

r  lost. 

“ARTICLE  IX. 

“1.  This  Agreement  shall  be  considered  to  become  actually  binding  between  the  Terms  of 

Imperial  and  the  several  Colonial  Governments  named  in  the  first  clause  so  soon  as  the  Asreement* 

Colonial  Legislatures  shall  have  passed  special  appropriations  for  the  terms  hereinafter 
mentioned,  to  which  Acts  this  Agreement  shall  be  attached  as  a  first  Schedule. 

“  2.  The  Agreement  shall  be  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  only  terminate  if  and  Period, 
provided  notice  has  been  given  two  years  previously,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year, 
or  at  the  end  of  any  subsequent  year,  and  then  two  years  after  such  date. 

“3.  On  the  termination  of  the  Agreement,  these  vessels  to  remain  the  property  of  Vessels  to  be 
the  Imperial  Government.  property  of 

Admiralty. 

“ARTICLE  X. 

“1.  The  payments  named  in  Article  VII  shall  be  considered  as  payments  in  Date  of  first 

advance,  and  shall  first,  become  due  and  payable  on  the  dates  on  which  the  several  Payment- 

vessels  are  put  in  commission;  and  the  period  of  ten  years  referred  to  in  Article  IX  is  to  Date  for 
be  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  first  vessel  being  put  in  commission.  Agreement  to 

“2.  The  share  of  these  payments  due  from  each  Colony  shall  be  paid  annually  in  ™“me*ce‘ 
London  by  the  Agents-General  and  the  Crown  Agents  respectively  to  such  account  as  ment.  pay* 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  may  direct. 

“  3.  The  accounts  of  these  vessels  shall  be  closed  each  year  on  the  31st  March,  and  closing  of 
the  difference  between  expenditure  and  91,000/.  per  annum  for  maintenance  adjusted  in  accounts- 
subsequent,  annual  payments,  should  the  actual  expenditure  prove  less  than  that* sum. 


“ARTICLE  XI. 

“  Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  affect  the  purely  local  naval  defence  forces  which  Local  defence 
have  been,  or  may  be,  established  in  the  several  Colonies  for  harbour  and  coast  defence.  fcrces‘ 

Such  local  forces  in  each  Colony  to  be  paid  for  entirely  by  that  Colony,  and  to  be  solely 
under  its  control.  *  ^ 

“ARTICLE  XII. 

“In  time  of  peace  two  ships,  either  of  the  normal  Imperial  squadron,  or  of  these  Vessels  to  be 
vessels,  shall  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters  as  their  head-quarters.  Should  how-  Btationedin 
ever,  such  emergency  arise  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-chief  watIrSZealand 
render  it  necessary  to  remove  either  or  both  of  such  ships,  he  shall  inform  the  Governor 
of  the  reasons  for  such  temporary  removal.” 


“  SCHEDULE. 

“  Limits  of  Australasian  Station. 

“  The  Australian  station  is  bounded — 

N .  On  the  north  from  the  meridian  of  95°  east  by  the  parallel  of  the 

10th  degree  of  south  latitude,  to  130°  east  longitude,  thence 
northward  on  that  meridian  to  the  parallel  of  2°  north  latitude 
and  thence  on  that  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  136°  east  longitude* 
thence  north  to  12°  north  latitude,  and  along  that  parallel  to 
1G0°  west  longitude. 


W .  On  the  west  by  the  meridian  of  95°  east  longitude. 

S .  On  the  south  by  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

E .  On  the  east  by  the  meridian  of  160°  of  west  longitude. 
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N.B. — The  limits  of  the  Australian  station  include  — 

The  Australian  Continent  and  New  Zealand. 

The  whole  of  New  Guinea. 

The  Caroline  Islands,  and  all  Pacific  Islands  east  and  south  of  them,  as  far  as,  and 
including,  the  Samoan  or  Navigator  Groups. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  If,  as  I  apprehend,  your  remark  is  a  closing  remark,  Sir  James 
Lorimer  would  like  to  say  one  word  before  Lord  George  Hamilton  retires. 


Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  There  is  just  one  sentence  that  I  wish  to  say,  not  with 
reference  to  the  Agreement,  but  with  reference  to  one  point  in  the  Agreement,  and 
that  is  the  normal  strength  of  the  Imperial  squadron.  I  do  not  quite  like  that  term. 
What  I  was  going  to  suggest  is  this :  that  I  hope  that  as  the  old  Imperial  vessels  are 
withdrawn  from  the  station  we  may  reasonably  look  for  their  being  replaced  by  vessels 
of  a  more  modern  type  and  more  modern  armament,  because  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
force  of  the  most  efficient  type  and  description. 


Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  That,  I  think,  is  a  very  reasonable  wish.  Of 
course,  as  the  vessels  become  obsolete  they  will  be  replaced  by  more  efficient  vessels.  It 
is  quite  admitted  that  there  are  one  or  two  vessels  on  the  Australasian  Station  which  are 
rather  behind  dates,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  put  out  of  commission  we  shall  send  out 
newer,  or,  to  modern  ideas,  more  powerful  vessels. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  That  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  The  word  “  normal  ”  would  apply  rather  to  the 
effective  strength  of  men  than  to  the  class  of  vessel. 


Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  1  beg  to  present  a  paper  on  the  defences  of  New 
South  Wales  to  be  printed. 

Sir  P.  D.  BELL.  I  also  beg  to  hand  in  a  similar  paper  on  the  defences  of  New 
Zealand. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  I  wish,  gentlemen,  with  Sir  Henry  Holland’s 
leave,  to  say  one  word  before  we  separate.  I  imagine  that  this  is  the  last  occasion  upon 
which  I  and  my  naval  colleagues  will  meet  the  Representatives  of  the  Colonies.  We 
have  practically  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion.  (Hear,  hear .)  I  wish  merely  to  express,  on  behalf  of  myself,  Sir  Arthur  Hood,  and 
Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,  our  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Admiralty  proposals 
were  met,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  discussed.  It  is  nowr,  I  think,  nearly 
two  years  ago  since  these  proposals  were  first  sent  out  to  Australasia.  Both  Sir  Arthur 
Mood  and  1  at  that  time  felt  that  the  great  difficulty  of  coming  to  any  arrangement  with 
Australia  as  a  whole  was  the  great  diversity  of  the  wants  of  the  different  Colonies,  so  that 
it  would  be  requisite  for  them  to  subordinate  altogether  their  local  feelings  and  their 
diversity  ot  wants  in  order  to  come  together  and  from  a  harmonious  base  co-operate 
with  the  Imperial  Government.  That  expectation  has  been  realized.  I  hope  that  the 
arrangement  which  vve  have  arrived  at  will  bear  fruit.  If  it  does  not  bear  fruit  we 
shall  all  look  back  with  pleasure  at  the  kindly  personal  relations  which  I  believe  have 
been  established  between  us  and  the  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  different  Colonies 
whom  we  have  met.  But  if,  as  I  hope,  it  goes  beyond  that,  and  the  proposals  which  we 
have  discussed  are  not  only  ratified  by  the  different  local  Parliaments,  but  do  tend  to 
increase  the  effective  strength  of  the  navy,  then  the  pleasure  of  the  recollection  of  these 
meetings  will  be  greatly  enhanced,  because  we  shall  feel  that  the  result  of  our  delibera¬ 
tions  has  been  not  only  to  add  to  the  strength  and  popularity  of  the  navy,  but 
also  to  bring  into  happier  and  closer  union  the  mother  country  and  the  different 
Colonies.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  1  am  asked  to  say  a  word  or  two,  and  I  do 
so  with  great  pleasure,  not  that  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  naval  defences  of 
which  Lord  George  Hamilton  has  spoken,  but  I  have  taken  the  greatest  possible  interest 
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in  hearing  the  discussion  which  lias  arisen,  and  I  have  observed  with  particular  pleasure 
the  cordiality  and  good  feeling  with  which  all  the  advances  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Admnalty  have  been  met.  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Conference  representing  the 
Australian  Colonics.  I  am  quite  sure,  and  1  feel  very  happy  in  the  assurance,  that  this 
and  other  meetings  of  the  Conference-  cannot  but  add  to  the  very  cordial  good  feeling 
which  exists  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country  (hear,  hear),  and  particularly 
m  the  case  of  the  Austialian  Colonies,  which  have  been  so  much  concerned  in  this  matter 
that  it  will  increase  their  confidence  in  the  views  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralrv* 
and  particularly  by  Lord  George  Hamilton.  (Hear,  hear.) 

rRI?!V INNINGS.  May  I  be  pardoned  for  saying  a  word  or  two  on  behalf 
of  the  Colony  which  I  represent?  We  have  felt  deeply  the  attention,  the  kindness,  and 
the  unvarying  courtesy  which  have  been  shown  to  us  by  you,  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  by 
other  gentlemen,  during  the  sittings  of  the  Conference,  ‘it  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to 
us  and  to  myself  personally  to  have  been  associated  with  the  great  Colonies  in  working 
out  this  scheme  which  is  now  practically  agreed  upon,  and  which  I  have  very  little  doubt 
will  be  carried  out...  I  am  quite  sure,  speaking  on  behalf  of  New  South  Wales,  and,  1  think 
of  the  other  Colonies,  that  that  substantial  Agreement,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  an  almost 
unanimous  expression  of  assent  on  the  part  of  this  Conference,  will  become  an  established 
fact,  and  that  it  will  bear  fruit,  and  that,  marking  as  it  does  a  new  departure  with  re°ard 
to  the  i  elations  existing  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Imperial  Government,  we  may  look 
back  to  it  as  the  first  link  ot  a  chain  that  will  bind  us  together  substantially  in  the  future 
in  all  other  matters.  (Hear,  hear.) 

(Lot  d  Geoige  Hamilton,  Sir  Arthur  Hood ,  and  Sir  Anthony  Hoskins  here  retired  from  the 

Conference  Room.) 


T.  he  PRLSIDENT.  Gentlemen,  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  a  paper  which 
has  been  prepared,  headed,  “  Precautions  in  relation  to  Harbours,”  which  deals  with  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance.  I  would  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  Colonial 
Governments  to  the  points  which  are  submitted  in  this  paper. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  carry  out  measures  of  necessary  precaution  in  relation  to  Appendix 
t  le  defences  of  foiti  esses  and  coaling  stations,  and  the  self-governiDg  Colonies  will  be^°-  72. 
invited  to  take  similar  steps  in  relation  to  their  own  defences,  on  which  they  have 
expended  large  sums  of  money.  Three  separate  questions  are  involved,  and  I  propose  to 
state  the  measures  which  Her  Majesty  s  Government  have  in  contemplation  : — 

l.lt  has  been  the  practice  in  certain  cases  for  parties  to  be  landed  from  ships  of 
war.  on  the  territory  of  other  Powers.  This  practice  has  been  permitted  on  British 
territory,  and  no  regulations  exist  enjoining  restrictions  on  the  privilege.  It  is  proposed 
to  issue  instructions  that  no  armed  parties  shall  be  granted  permission  to  land  on  British 
territory  under  any  circumstances.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  now7  to  point  out  the 
reasons  which  have  influenced  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  this  matter,  as  they  will  be 
fully  set  forth  in  the  Circular  despatch  which  it  is  proposed  to  address  on  the  subject  to 
the  respective  Colonial  Governments,  and  I  trust  that  the  Representatives  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  will  lend  their  influence  to  the  enforcement  of  a  similar  restriction  in 
the  case  of  the  territories  of  their  Colonies. 

2.  No  restrictions  exist  as  to  the  number  of  foreign  ships  of  war  or  transports 
carrying  troops  allowed  to  be  present  in  a  fortified  harbour  at  the  same  time.  In  many 
cases  where  the  defences  of  a  port  are  concentrated  at  the  channel  of  approach,  it  is 
eudent  that  a  force  once  within  those  defences  is  placed  at  an  advantage  which  could 
not  be.  subsequently  neutralized.  The  right  of  all  Powers  to  impose  regulations 
restricting  the  entry  of  foreign  ships  of  war  within  its  ports  is  unquestioned,  and,  as 
you  are  aware,  the  Russian  Government  have  recently  issued  regulations  limiting  the 
number  of  ships  of  war  of  the  same  nationality  to  be  present  in  their  Pacific  ports  at 
the  same  time  to  two,  and  requiring  previous  notification  to  the  local  authorities  of 
the  coming  of  such  vessels.  A  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  analogous  restrictions 
ni  the  case  of  certain  British  ports  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  It  will  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  Representatives  whether,  in  some 
of  their  ports  to  which  the  above  conditions  apply,  similar  restrictions  should  not  be 
enforced . 

3;  Lastly,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  had  under  consideration  the  urgent 
necessity  of  keeping  secret  the  details  and  armaments  of  works  of  defence  as  far  as 
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possible,  and  have  decided,  in  the  case  of  those  stations  for  which  they  are  responsible, 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  positive  rule,  under  no  circumstances  to  be  departed  from,  that  no 
one  is  ever  to  be  admitted  within  works  of  defence  except  on  duty.  As  you  are 
doubtless  aware,  foreign  Powers  exercise  extensive  precautions  in  these  respects,  and 
the  laxity  which  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  British  defences  has  elicited  no  measures  of 
reciprocity  in  any  quarter.  The  necessity  for  such  precautions  is  enhanced  at  the 
present  time  by  the  fact  that  in  the  defences  which  are  at  present  being  constructed, 
concealment  of  guns  and  works  is  being  aimed  at  to  a  large  extent ;  while  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  position-finding,  by  which  the  direction  of  the  fire  of  the 
gnus  of  coast  defences  will  be  vested  in  observers  operating  in  hidden  positions,  renders 
it  specially  desirable  that  full  details  as  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  defence 
should  not  be  rendered  easily  available  for  the  benefit  of  possible  enemies.  1  may  be 
permitted  to  point  out  that  the  want  of  full  information  as  to  the  defences  of 
Alexandria  proved  a  decided  disadvantage  to  the  British  Admiral  in  carrying  out  his 
operations.  In  order  to  show  that  measures  of  precaution  are  not  invariably  observed 
at  the  present  time,  even  at  such  important  stations  as  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  where 
Imperial  garrisons  are  maintained  under  the  command  of  an  experienced  general  officer, 
and  where  there  are  also  civil  authorities  of  high  standing,  I  will  proceed  to  quote  to 
you  extracts  from  a  Report  from  the  Admiral  commanding  the  China  squadron  in 
which  he  points  out — 

“  The  complete  absence  of  any  precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  foreign  officers 
getting  access  to  our  forts. 

“  One  foreign  officer  was  caught  inside  one,  taking  plans,  and  was  simply  fined 
10  dollars.  Butterfly  hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  forts  is  a  great  foreign  amusement 
here  (at  Singapore)  at  present. 

“  Myself  and  officers  of  the  squadron  have  been  over  most  of  the  forts  both  here 
and  at  Hong  Kong,  in  plain  clothes,  and  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  us. 

I  therefore  think  that  the  utter  absence  of  all  precautions  to  prevent  foreign 
officers  obtaining  minute  information  of  the  numbers  and  disposition  of  guns  already 
mounted  (as  in  Fort  Siloso,  alluded  to  in  my  letter  to  the  Governor)  adds  very  materially 
to  naval  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  defence.” 

And  again.  in  the  letter  to  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  referred  to,  he 
says  : — 

“  Yesterday,  accompanied  by  my  Flag  Lieutenant  and  Secretary,  I  landed,  in  white 
uniform,  in  my  galley  at  Siloso  Fort,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  inspect  the  entire 
fortifications.  The  gates  were  open,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  coolies  (who  were 
having  their  supper,  and  took  no  notice  whatever),  we  saw  no  person  who  could  possibly 
be  taken  to  be  in  charge  of  the  fort,  with  the  exception  of  a  half-dressed  Malay,  who 
came  to  us  after  we  had  finished  the  entire  inspection,  and  who  said  something  which  we 
could  not  understand. 

e- We  inspected  the  guns  mounted,  magazines,  casemates,  &c.,  and,  had  we  been 
foreign  officers,  could  easily  have  made  plans  of  the  whole  fort,  and,  if  so  inclined,  could 
have  placed  dynamite  or  gun-cotton  in  various  places,  which  would  have  totally  destroyed 
the  place,  without  suspicion  being  attached. 

“  I  am  given  to  understand  that  a  foreign  officer  was  recently  actually  found  in  one 
of  the  forts,  with  plans  in  his  possession. 

“  During  the  late  visit  of  the  squadron  under  my  orders  to  Vladivostock,  the 
Russians  took  very  good  care  not  to  allow  our  officers  to  approach  nearer  than  2  miles 
to  their  forts.” 

I  need  scarcely  enlarge  on  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  state  of  affairs  here  revealed. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  ascertain  on  whose  shoulders  the 
blame  for  this  culpable  carelessness  rests. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  facilities  for  observation  which  the  Admiral 
points  out  are  not  unlikely  to  be  turned  to  account  in  an  age  of  great  military  and 
naval  rivalry,  and  where  highly-organized  Intelligence  Departments  are  maintained  by 
all  Great  Powers.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  stringent  Regulations  to  meet  the  danger 
pointed  out,  and  it  will  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  Governments  of  the  various 
Colonies  whether  they  should  not  adopt  similar  measures  of  precaution.  The  difficulty 
of  maintaining  absolute  secrecy  in  relation  to  defences  is  fully  recognized,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  no  means  should  be  neglected  to  prevent  the  spread  of  information 
which  would  be  invaluable  to  an  enemy  in  the  case  of  attack. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  Now,  I  believe  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  wishes  to  renew  the 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  submarine  telegraph  from  Canada  to  Australia,  and  I 
will  call  upon  him  to  address  the  Delegates. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  In  the  Circular  which  Mr.  Stanhope  sent  to 
the  Governments  of  the  various  Colonies,  asking  the  Conference  to  assemble,  it  was 
mentioned  that  one  particular  subject  of  importance  was  the  consideration  of  the  postal 
and  telegraphic  communications  as  a  means  of  binding  the  Empire  together;  and  also, 

I  think,  Sir,  in  your  opening  address  to  the  Conference,  that  matter  was  alluded  to. 
The  subject  has  been  discussed,  it  may  very  likely  be  thought,  at  sufficient  length,  but 
when  Mr.  Raikcs  adddressed  the  Conference,  he  said  that,  he  desired,  and  I  think  you, 
Sir,  also  desired,  that  some  record  of  the  views  of  the  Conference  should  be  placed 
upon  the  paper,  so  that  the  Government  might  know  what  the  various  Representatives 
of  the  Colonies  felt  on  so  important  a  subject. 

I  rather  waited  before  bringing  the  matter  up  again  until  we  had  the  benefit  of 
being  able  to  read  the  paper  which  Mr.  Pender  said  he  would  send  to  us  in  consequence 
of,  or  in  answer  to,  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Fleming.  That  paper  has  not  yet  come,  I 
understand. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  have  Mr.  Pender’s  paper  upon  the  Eastern  Extension  here. 
Would  you  wish  that  to  be  read  first  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL,  No,  I  think  not  just  now.  I  was  waiting 
until  that  paper  came  before  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Conference  again. 
Although  the  paper  had  not  been  sent,  so  far  as  I  knew,  inasmuch  as  the  meetings  of 
the  Conference  were  almost  at  an  end,  I  thought  it  very  desirable  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  Conference  again  to-day,  so  that  the  views  of  the  Conference  upon  the 
matter  should  be  left  on  record. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  nothing  can  be  more  important  to  the  Empire  than  the 
completion  of  an  intercolonial  communication  all  through  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  by  a 
line  which  goes  through  very  little  besides  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  and  is  not  exposed 
in  any  way,  except,  perhaps,  at  one  point,  as  I  understand  Mr.  Pender’s  view.  The 
line  goes  for  the  most  part  across  the  wide  oceans  which  are  peculiarly  under  Her 
Majesty’s  safeguard,  which  always  have  been  so  in  history,  and  which  most  likely  always 
will  be  so,  and  where  the  communications  by  this  route  do  not  go  under  the  wide 
oceans,  they  go  over  Her  Majesty’s  possessions,  that  is  to  say,  over  Canada. 

We  consider  that  by  taking  advantage  of  the  telegraph  line  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  Halifax  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Vancouver’s  Island  which  we  Canadians 
have  established  without  any  help  from  Her  Majesty’s  Government  or  any  reference  to 
them,  the  Governments  of  the  various  Colonies  of  the  Empire  will  be  lending  the  most 
valuable  assistance  to  that  which  we  all  have  in  view,  and  which  the  members  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  have  repeatedly  expressed  their  desire  to  see  brought  about,  as 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  desire  alike  of’  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  residing  here  in  Great 
Britain  and  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  residing  all  over  the  world— that  is  to  say,  a 
closer  connection  of  the  various  component  parts  of  the  Empire — we  think  we 
have  afforded  the  best  means  of  doing  by  opening  the  line  of  railway  telegraph  across 
the  Continent  of  America.  We  have"  placed  it  in  the  power  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain  to  draw  closer  those  bonds  by  the  most  important  of  all  ties,  the 
ties  of  speedy  communication,  the  ties  of  interest,  and  the  ties  which  spring  from 
opportunities  of  making  communications  from  one  end  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  to 
the  other  by  telegraph  lines  almost  entirely  within  the  control  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects. 
These  we  think  are  the  most  important  means  which  could  be  resorted  to  for  drawing 
closer  those  bonds  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  which  we  all  value  so 
much. 

Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  do  anything  at  present,  it  would  he  worth  very 
much,  with  the  view  of  establishing  these  lines  of  communication  hereafter,  it  the  Con¬ 
ference  were  to  express  their  views  upon  this  subject. 

I  have  promised,  Sir,  not  to  occupy  much  time,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  do  so.  1  take 
it  for  granted  that  everybody  admits  the  importance  of  this  line  of  communication  to  the 
Empire.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  using  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire  of  what  Canadians  have 
done  remains  to  be  accomplished.  As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  1  think  everybody 
must  admit,  that  we  in  Canada  have  done  our  share,  and  more  than  our  share  (hear,  hear) ; 
that  we  have  given  the  facilities  of  carrying  out  such  a  scheme,  and  that  the  work  may 
be  done  hereafter  if  we  all  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 

I  have  drawn  up  a  Memorandum,  which  I  think  might  be  taken  as  expressive  of  the 
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views  of  the  Conference.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  thought  to  be  committing  the 
Conference  to  anything,  or,  indeed,  suggesting  any  idea  which  the  members  might  not 
agree  to  without  hesitation,  but  1  think  they  will  heartily  agree  with  the  views  expressed 
in  this  Memorandum. 

The  first  Resolution  which  I  propose  is  this 

“  That  the  connection  recently  formed  through  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 

j  o 

Pacific  by  [railway  telegraph  opens  a  new  and  alternative  line  of  Imperial  com¬ 
munication  over  the  high  seas  and  through  British  possessions  which  promises  to  be  of 
great  value  alike  in  naval,  military,  commercial,  and  political  aspects.”  {Hear,  hear.) 


I  think  these  are  truisms  which  we  can  all  agree  in,  and  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
hereafter  to  have  such  an  expression  of  agreement.  I  would  ask  those  gentlemen  who  are 
interested  in,  I  do  not  mean  pecuniarily,  but  who  take  an  interest  in  the  line  already 
existing,  Mr.  Pender’s  line,  to  bear  in  mind  that  l  refer  in  this  Memorandum  to  this  new 
line  as  an  “  alternative  line.”  We  have  no  desire  nor  is  it  suggested  to  take  action  in  any 
way  against  Mr.  Pender’s  line,  or  to  substitute  this  line  for  it,  but  we  think  that  a  new 
line  might  well  be  adopted  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire  and  the  benefit  of  our  fellow- 
subjects. 

The  second  Resolution  is  this:  — 


“  That  the  connection  of  Canada  with  Australasia  by  direct  submarine  telegraph 
across  the  Pacific  is  a  project  of  high  importance  to  the  Empire,  and  every  doubt 
as  to  its  practicability  should  without  delay  be  set  at  rest  by  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
survey.”  {Hear,  hear.) 


This  is  put  in  because  of  the  difficulty  that  was  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  having 
a  line  of  communication  across  the  Pacific.  We  had  an  opportunity,  as  my  friend 
Mr.  Fleming  said,  of  consulting  the  surveys  made  by  the  officers  of  the  “  Challenger,” 
and  previously  by  the  officers  of  the  “  Tuscarora  ” ;  and  notwithstanding  what  he  said 
(and  Mr.  Fleming  is  exceedingly  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  this  subject),  the 
view  expressed  by  him  as  to  the  depth  of  the  ocean  needs  to  be  confirmed  by  an 
exhaustive  survey. 

Canada  proposed  two  or  three  years  ago  to  assist  in  a  survey  there.  The  difficulty 
which  the  Admiralty  urged  was  that  they  had  no  vessel  to  spare,  and  therefore  they 
could  not  do  it.  Canada  had  several  vessels  of  her  own,  and  she  found  a  suitable  one. 
the  “  Alert,”  an  excellent  ship  for  the  purpose  which  she  had  been  using  in  connection 
with  observations  which  she  had  been  making  for  a  couple  of  years  as  to  the  time 
Hudson’s  Bay  was  open  every  year  for  navigation.  She  offered  the  “  Alert”  for  the 
purposes  of  the  survey,  and  in  that  way  she  seemed  to  have  answered  completelv  the 
difficulty  raised  by  the  Admiralty.  Canada  wrote  over  to  the  Admiralty  telling  ‘them 
that  she  had  a  suitable  vessel ;  and  then  they  would  not  do  it  at  all.  Then  we,  and 
when  I  say  we  I  mean  Mr.  Fleming  and  a  friend  of  his,  offered  to  pay  half  the  expense. 
Still  the  Admiralty  would  not  do  it,  and  there  the  matter  stopped. 

But  certainly,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  the  doubt  should 
be  removed.  I  think  the  Conference  might  all  readily  express,  in  the  way  I  have  put 
it  here,  or  in  any  other  way  they  prefer,  their  opinion  of  the  value  of  such  a  communi¬ 
cation  as  the  Pacific  line  would  give,  and  the  necessity  of  finding  out  if  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  creating  such  a  line. 

Those  are  the  views  with  which  I  have  brought  this  subject  again  before  the 
Conference.  Mr.  Fleming,  who  is  very  familiar  with  these  topics,  has  also  some  remarks 
which  he  would  desire  to  make.  If  the  Conference  should  be  of  opinion  that  those 
remarks  should  be  shortened,  1  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Fleming  will  shorten  them,  because 
our  only  desire  is  to  obtain  from  the  Conference  an  expression  of  their  views,  which  we 
value  very  highly,  and  which  we  think  might  be  very  useful  hereafter.  {Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  quite  concur  in  what  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  has  so  well  said 
with  regard  to  this  matter;  and  while  I  cannot  but  regret  taking  up  time  at  the 
close  of  the  Conference,  I  trust  1  may  be  pardoned  for  venturing  to  add  a  few  words 
on  the  general  question  of  establishing  telegraphic  connection  between  distant  portions 
of  the  Empire. 

The  importance  of  the  question  appears  to  be  generally  recognized. 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  few  subjects  specially  referred  to  in  the  Circular  of  Mr.  Stanhope, 
ot  date  25th  November  last,  inviting  the  several  Colonial  Governments  to  take  part  in 
this  Conference  by  sending  Representatives. 
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2.  It  is  one  of  the  questions  to  which  great  prominence  was  given  in  the  opening 
address  of  the  President. 

3.  When  the  matter  was  first  discussed,  on  the  20th  ultimo,  the  Postmaster-General 
gave  utterance  to  his  broad  and  sympathetic  views,  and  suggested  that  the  Conference 
should  not  break  up  without  expressing  in  some  way  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
general  policy  of  connecting  telegraphically  the  great  self-governing  Colonies  on  the 
Pacific ;  and  he  indicated,  as  one  of  the  possible  results,  a  perfect  revolution  in  the 
communication  between  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  the  mother  country. 

4.  On  the  same  occasion  members  of  the  Conference  representing  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand 
expressed  generally  their  warm  sympathy  with  the  objects  aimed  at;  indeed,  I  failed 
to  learn  that  there  was  a  single  gentleman  present  who  did  not  recognize  that,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Empire,  the  question  is  one  which  is  w7ell  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention. 

There  were,  however,  one  or  two  points  raised  which  1  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to 
refer  to. 

Some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  practicability  of  connecting  Canada  with 
Australia  by  a  direct  telegraph.  1  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Patey  as  to  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  beyond  saying  that  that  gentlemen  has 
intimated  to  me  that  he  was  in  error.  I  have  asked  Captain  Hall,  who  was  attending 
the  Conference  a  few7  days  back,  to  be  good  enough  to  furnish  all  the  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Admiralty  on  this  point ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  confirm  the 
statements  submitted  by  me,  as  the  officers  of  the  Admiralty  can,  I  believe,  only  look  to 
the  same  sources  as  I  did  for  the  information  which  I  laid  before  you,  viz.,  to  the  soundings 
made  by  the  “  Tuscarora  ”  and  the  “  Challenger  ”  expeditions.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  known  facts  regarding  the  Pacific  are  somewdiat  meagre,  and  it  is 
really  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  that  every  doubt  should  be  set  at  rest  by 
having  a  proper  nautical  survey  made  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Another  point  was  raised  by  Sir  John  Downer,  viz.,  that  the  Colony  of  South 
Australia  had,  with  great  enterprise,  spanned  the  continent  from  south  to  north  with 
telegraph  wire ;  that  this  line  was  a  benefit  to  all  the  Australasian  Colonies;  that  it  wras 
established  at  the  sole  expense  of  South  Australia ;  that  it  is  maintained  by  that  Colony 
at  a  loss;  that  the  inevitable  result  of  a  new  telegraph  across  the  Pacific  would  be  to 
increase  the  loss;  and,  in  consequence,  while  the  other  Colonies  would  gain  by  the  new 
line,  South  Australia,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  would  suffer. 

Again,  it  has  been  felt  that  not  a  little  consideration  is  due  to  the  private  Company, 
the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company,  which  has,  with  commendable  enterprise, 
provided  such  cable  communication  as  the  whole  Australasian  Colonies  now  enjoy. 

For  my  own  part  I  fully  recognize  both  claims,  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  view  of 
vital  Imperial  and  Colonial  interests,  I  regard  the  connection  of  Canada  and  Australasia 
telegraphically  as  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  problem  which  is  presented  to  ns  is  to  harmonize  all  interests  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so;  and  I  venture  to  remark  that,  to  my  mind,  its  solution  lies  in  the 
direction  indicated  in  the  remarks  submitted  at  the  close  of  the  discussion  on  the  27th 
ultimo;  and  I  gather,  from  observations  which  have  fallen  from  several  members  of  the 
Conference,  that  the  vietvs  then  set  forth  are  not  unworthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  all 
concerned. 

The  proposal  is  to  bring  all  telegraph  lines,  constructed  and  to  be  constructed,  east 
and  south  of  India,  and  west  and  south  of  Canada,  eventually  under  Government  control. 
This  appears  to  be  the  general  idea  of  the  Postmaster-General  of  New7  Zealand  in  his 
Memorandum  ;  and  I  can  scarcely  think  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  the  matter 
should  be  considered,  not  as  a  commercial  question  simply,  but  as  a  question  of  Imperial 
importance  in  a  naval,  military,  and  political  aspect. 

i  find  that  the  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  several  Colonies,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Charles  Todd,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  long  and  intimately  associated  with 
telegraphy  in  Australasia,  was  in  the  year  1884  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales 
South  Australia 
Queensland 
New  Zealand  .. 
Tasmania 
Western  Australia 

Total 


Miles. 

4.020 

9,756 

5,292 

6,979 

4,264 

1,133 

1,905 

33,349 


and  that  the  total  revenue  in  that  year  was  527,734/, 
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According-  to  the  same  authority,  the  average  cost  appears  to  be  108/.  per  mile  ;  so 
that  the  whole  cost  of  the  33,349  miles  may  be  stated  at  3,600,000/. 

The  Eastern  Extension  Company’s  lines  embrace,  in  all,  12,035  nautical  miles  of 
cable,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Pender  stated  before  the  Conference  that  the 
cost  per  mile  was  184/.  The  whole  12,035  miles,  reckoned  at  that  rate,  amounts  to 
2,214,440/. ;  but  if  that  be  the  first  cost,  the  present  value,  owing  to  depreciation  of  the 
cables,  must  be  considerably  less,  for  I  find  that  about  6,600  miles,  or  more  than  half 
the  whole  length  of  cable  owned  by  the  Company,  has  been  laid  from  eleven  to  seventeen 
years.  The  actual  dates  when  the  cables  were  laid,  and  the  periods  they  have  been 


Laid  in 

1869, 

now  submerged  18  years 

•  • 

Miles. 

180 

55 

1870, 

55 

17 

55 

•  • 

2,409 

55 

1871, 

55 

16 

55 

•  • 

2,724 

55 

1876, 

55 

11 

55 

•  • 

1,283 

55 

1877, 

55 

10 

55 

•  • 

864 

1879, 

55 

8 

55 

•  • 

2,444 

55 

1880, 

55 

7 

55 

•  • 

529 

55 

1883, 

55 

4 

55 

•  • 

920 

55 

1884, 

5> 

3 

55 

•  • 

502 

55 

1885, 

55 

2 

55 

•  * 

180 

Total  length  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

12,035 

The  length  of  cable  to  connect  Canada  with  the  existing  telegraph  system  of 
Australasia  is  placed  at  7,600  miles,  which,  computed  at  184/.  per  mile  (the  first  cost 
of  the  Eastern  Extension  cables,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Pender),  amounts  to  1,398,400/. 

From  these  data  we  may  estimate  the  first  cost  of  all  the  cables  and  land  lines 
between  Vancouver  and  India  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Now  Pacific  cable  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  say  1,400,000 

Australasian  land  lines  ..  ..  ..  ..  . .  3,600,000 

Eastern  Extension  ..  ..  ..  „  2,220,000 


Total  .. 


7,220,000 


Looking  at  the  large  revenue  from  the  Australasian  land  lines,  it  may  be  assumed 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  pay  working  expenses  and  maintenance.  It  may  not  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  these  lines  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  new 
capital.  If  we  eliminate  the  Australian  land  lines,  there  remains  3,62O,0OOZ.  as  the 
united  cost  of  the  new  Pacific  cable  and  the  Eastern  Extension  system.  To  this  amount 
should  be  added  the  value  of  repairing  ships,  stations,  and  other  minor  matters ;  and 
there  ought  to  be  deducted  an  allowance  for  depreciation  of  the  existing  cables.  There 
may  be  various  opinions  on  both  points,  but  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  round 
sum  of  4,000,000/.  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  cover  every  cost  necessary  to  establish 
the  Pacific  line  and  buy  out  the  Eastern  Extension  Company’s  property  on  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  terms. 

The  interest  on  4,000,000/.  at  3  per  cent,  is  120,000/.  per  annum  ;  but  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  purchase  of  the  Eastern  Extension  system  would  bring  with  it  large 
subsidies,  which  would  considerably  reduce  the  interest  charges.  These  subsidies  are  as 
follows : — 


Tasmanian  cable  subsidy  . . 

Malacca  cable  subsidy  l 
Australian  duplicate  cable  subsidy. . 
Manilla  cable  subsidy 
Tonquin  cable  subsidy  . . 

Macao  cable  subsidy  , . 


£ 

4,200 

1,000 

32,400 

8,000 

10,600 

500 


Total  subsidies  . . 


..  56,700 


As  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  has  passed  an  Act  offering  20,000  dollars  a  year  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  telegraphic  connection  with  America,  that  sum  may  be 
considered  available  as  a  subsidy  in  connection  with  the  Pacific  cable,  making  the  total 
subsidies  £60,700.  If  we  take  this  sum  as  an  asset,  and  deduct  it  from  120,000/.,  it 
leaves  a  balance  of  only  59,300/.  a-year  to  be  met  by  the  united  Governments. 

This  estimate  shews  that  the  sum  of  120,000/.  per  annum  would  be  required  to  meet 
the  interest  when  all  the  subsidies  run  out ;  but  as  the  huger  portion  of  the  subsidies  will 
not  expire  until  the  end  of  the  century,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  business  will 
then  be  so  enormously  increased  as  to  admit  of  paying  all  interest  charges  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  out  of  revenue.  In  the  meantime,  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  59,300/. 
would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desired. 
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I  have  assumed  the  cost  of  the  new  Pacific  cable  and  the  value  of  the  cables  of  the 
Eastern  Extension  Company  together  to  come  to  4,000,000/.,  but,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  experts,  that  estimate  is  too  liberal.  It  is  held  that  if  proper  allowance 
be  made  for  the  depreciation  of  the  existing  cables  3,000,000/.  would  be  nearer  the 
proper  value  of  the  two  systems.  If  a  capital  of  £3,000,000  suffice  for  all  purposes,  the 
interest  at  3  per  cent,  will  be  90,000/.,  from  which  if  we  deduct  the  total  subsidies — 
60,700/. — there  will  remain  a  balance  of  only  £29,300  per  annum  to  be  provided. 

Thus  an  annual  payment  ranging  from  £29,300  to  £59,300,  in  addition  to  the 
existing  subsidies,  would  establish  the  Pacific  cable  and  provide  for  taking  over  all  the 
cables  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company.  Even  the  maximum  annual  payment  could 
not  be  considered  burdensome  divided  in  equitable  proportions  among  the  ten 
Governments  more  or  less  interested,  viz.,  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  India, 
Canada,  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  N  ew  Zealand. 

As  the  existing  Colonial  subsidies,  amounting  in  all  to  36,600/.,  are  paid  by  five 
only  of  the  ten  Governments  interested  in  the  larger  scheme,  it  appears  to  me  desirable 
that  an  arrangement  should  be  effected  by  which  these  subsidies  would  be  extinguished 
and  the  new  capital  provided  on  a  financial  basis,  by  which  all  the  interested  Govern¬ 
ments  would  contribute  in  equitable  proportions. 

A  scheme  of  this  kind,  by  which  all  the  telegraphs  may  be  consolidated  and 
brought  within  the  management  of  one  Department  under  Government  control,  could, 
of  course,  only  be  carried  out  by  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Governments  concerned  ; 
but  I  venture  to  submit  that  the  subject  is  one  which  claims  earnest  consideration.  The 
scheme  outlined,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  bring  Canada  within  electric  touch  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand;  it  would  establish  an  alternative  line  from  India  and 
Australasia  to  England  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  theatre  of  every  European 
complication  and  struggle  that  may  arise ;  it  would  bring  down  charges  on  the 
transmission  of  messages  to  such  moderate  rates  as  would  greatly  facilitate  intercourse 
and  enormously  develop  business  between  Australasia,  Canada,  and  the  Mother  Country ; 
it  would  meet  the  case  of  South  Australia,  and  enable  that  Colony  to  participate  in 
the  general  advantages  to  be  conferred  on  all  the  Colonies  ;  and  it  would  remove  all 
reasonable  objections  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company.  In  the  event 
of  that  Company  being  disinclined  to  reduce  its  present  high  charges  and  enter  into 
competition  with  the  new  line,  it  would  have  the  option  to  hand  over  all  its  property  and 
receive  for  it  its  fair  and  full  value. 

If,  however,  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  determine  to  reject  such  reasonable 
proposals,  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  provided  will  be  so  much  the  less,  and  it  will 
become  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  Governments  concerned  to  carry  out  the  essentially 
important  work  of  connecting  Canada  and  Australasia  telegraphically. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Having  heard  the  statements  made  by  Sir  Alexander  Campbell 
and  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  may  I  take  it  that  the  general  assent  of  the  Delegates  is 
given  to  the  following  propositions  put  forward  by  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  ? 

First,  that  the  connection  recently  formed  through  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  by  railway  and  telegraph  opens  a  new  alternative  line  of  Imperial  communi¬ 
cation  over  the  high  seas  and  through  British  possessions,  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
value  alike  in  naval,  military,  commercial,  and  political  aspects. 

Secondly,  that  the  connection  of  Canada  with  Australasia  by  direct  submarine 
telegraph  across  the  Pacific  is  a  project  of  high  importance  to  the  Empire ;  and  every 
doubt  as  to  its  practicability  should,  without  delay,  be  set  at  rest  by  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  survey.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  my  regret  that  the 
Premier  of  the  Colony  of  South  Australia  is  unavoidably  absent  this  morning  from 
causes  which  are  pretty  generally  knowm — he  is  seeing  his  wife  and  niece  embark  at 
Tilbury  to-day. 

I  may  say  that  South  Australia  has  no  objection  whatever  to  cables  of  any  sort. 
Her  sole  objection  is  to  an  Imperial  subsidy  being  given  to  a  cable,  such  subsidies  not 
having  been  afforded  to  cables  that  are  in  existence.  1  hardly  need  point  out  the 
objection  which  would  follow  the  adoption  of  a  contrary  course.  If  the  Imperial 
Government  were  to  promise  subsidies  we  should  have  Companies  brought  out 
continually.  We  do  not  object  to  competing  cables,  vve  only  ask  that  they  should  be 
left,  as  vve  were  left,  to  their  own  resources. 

(277a)  3  X 
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Australia  is  very  much  indebted  to  the  Canadian  Delegates,  and  I  desire  to  express 
my  thanks  to  them  on  behalf  of  South  Australia  for  having  brought  this  matter  forward, 
because  it  has  brought  from  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  some  offers,  which  may  be 
made  even  more  liberal,  and  which  all  tend  to  advance  the  general  interests  of  Australia. 
I  merely  wish  to  say  that  we  do  not  object  to  any  cables  at  all ;  we  object  to  subsidies 
being  given. 

The  PRESIDENT.  So  far  as  the  Imperial  Government  is  concerned,  I  understand 
that  these  Resolutions  are  entirely  framed  so  as  to  keep  clear  of  any  question  of  subsidy 
(hear,  hear),  and  that  they  were  a  general  assent  to  the  importance  of  communication 
between  Australia  and  Vancouver.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  And  the  survey. 


The  PRESIDENT.  The  survey  ;  but  there,  again,  it  is  fortunately  left  in  the 
dark  at  whose  expense  the  survey  is  to  be  made.  The  Resolutions  are  intended  to  be 
quite  general ;  otherwise,  of  course,  I  could  not  put  them  to  the  Conference. 


Mr.  SERVICE.  We  feel  that  England  lias  got  the  ships,  has  got  the  men,  and  got 
the  money  too  ;  and  the  impression  is  that  you  would  come  somewhat  to  our  rescue  in 
the  matter  of  this  survey.  Probably  it  could  be  done  at  very  little  extra  outlay. 
However,  that  is  left  entirely  open. 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Fleming,  it  is  impossible 
to  contribute  a  new  idea  after  any  subject  of  this  sort  lias  passed  through  his  thoughts  ; 
and  this  paper  and  the  previous  one  have  submitted  the  whole  question  to  us  very 
clearly  and  distinctly.  Put  I  must  say  that  the  form  in  which  he  has  put  it  to-day  lias, 
in  my  opinion,  brought  the  whole  subject  within  the  range  of  practical  working  out.  To 
my  mind  now,  in  thinking  over  the  figures  that  Mr.  Fleming  has  submitted  (of  course,  1 
take  them  as  he  gives  them  to  us,  without  having  had  any  opportunity  of  scrutinizing 
them  in  any  way),  it  appears,  if  his  figures  are  correct,  that,  so  far%\s  Australia  is 
concerned,  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  laying  a  cable  across  the  Pacific  would  be  not 
only  most  important  and  valuable  (that  we  all  recognize),  but  would  become  com¬ 
paratively  easy  ;  because,  I  take  it  that  if  what  he  himself  hinted  at  as  one  alternative  in 
giving  us  his  figures,  namely,  that  the  present  subsidy  paid  by  the  Australian  Colonies 
would  be  extinguished  before  this  new  arrangement  was  constructed — if,  I  say,  that 
alternative  came  into  operation,  then  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Australian  Colonies  would 
get  the  benefit  of  the  new  cables,  and  the  benefit  of  any  arrangement  which  might  be 
made  by  the  Eastern  Extension  Company,  without  the  contribution  of  an  additional 
penny  to  what  they  are  now  paying,  or,  at  all  events,  very  little  more.  It  is  not  worth 
while  discussing  this  matter  in  the  light  of  the  sixpence  and  the  shilling,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  figures  which  Mr.  Fleming  lias  submitted  show  that  the  matter  is  not  a  mere 
castle  in  the  air,  something  that  cannot  be  secured  without  great  outlay  and  great 
expense,  but  that  there  is  something  that  is  at  hand,  and  can  be  availed  of  without  any 
unnecessary  delay. 

We  contribute  at  present  40,000/.  amongst  the  Australian  Colonies  to  the  Eastern 
Extension  Company,  whereas  the  figures  shown  by  Mr.  Fleming  would  almost  go  to 
show  that  the  proportion  which  Australia  would  be  required  to  contribute  would  not 
much,  if  at  all,  exceed  that  amount.  If  that  be  the  case,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
to  the  Delegates  from  Australia,  especially  those  from  my  own  Colony  of  Victoria,  that 
this  matter  should  be  made  a  live  subject  as  soon  as  they  go  back  to  the  Colonies',  and 
that  it  should  be  discussed  in  view  of  the  figures,  Which,  of  course,  they  will  all  take5 care 
to  verify  and  submit,  at  a  very  early  date,  not  only  to  popular  opinion,  but  to  Par¬ 
liamentary  approval. 

1  think  there  are  one  or  two  principles  that  we  ought  to  agree  upon.  The  first  is 
this  :  that  I  think  the  chance  of  a  new  Pacific  cable  being  subsidized  bv  the  Colonies  is 
a  thing  which  is  out  of  the  question  altogether,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  figures  that 
Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  has  read  to  us.  For  the  Colonies  to  bind  themselves  for  twenty- 
five  years  to  pay  even  their  proportion  of  that  amount  would  be  exceedingly  foolish,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  by  becoming  themselves  the  owners  of  all  these  lines,  both  Eastern 
and  Western,  the  probability  is  that  they  would  pay  not  more  than  they  are  paying  now 
for  the  Eastern  Extension  line,  and  certainly  they  would  pay  nothing  at  all,  or  a  very 
small  amount,  for  the  Pacific  line  in  comparison  with  that  which  the  new  Canadian 
Pacific  Company  propose,  that  is,  100,000/.  a-year  for  twenty-five  years.  Of  course 
there  are  a  great  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  one  of  the  principal  difficulties. 
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perhaps,  would  be  the  way  in  which  this  was  to  be  worked,  but  that  would  be  easily  got 
over  as  a  matter  of  business. 

1  feel  that  this  is  a  very  important  work  indeed,  and  the  more  you  think  of  it  the 
more  it  grows  upon  you.  As  Mr.  Fleming-  lias  shown,  it  would  affect  us  materially,  but 
I  think  he  also  left  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sentiment  involved  in  this 
sort  of  thing.  Canada  seems  to  lie  at  the  outer  rim  of  the  circle,  as  it  were,  amongst  t lie 
British  dependencies.  In  this  case  she  would  become  almost  the  head  centre.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  use  the  term  in  a  very  pleasant  sense.  I  desire  to  express  myself  individually 
as  a  strong  supporter  of  the  proposal  that  the  Government  should  take  the  matter  up  and 
work  it  on  their  own  behalf.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  we  could  not  go  into  a  discussion  about  figures. 
(Hear,  hear.).  I  should  deprecate  such  a  discussion. 

I  have  to  read  a  letter  which  Mr.  Pender  has  sent  me  with  regard  to  the  Eastern 

_  o 

Extension  Company.  Of  course  it  will  be  printed  and  circulated. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZLIERBERT.  The  question  is  a  very  important  one,  and  its 
importance  grows  upon  my  mind.  When 4  remember  that  Canada  has  a  seaboard  on  the 
Pacific  of  600  miles,  and  that  this  is  a  proposal  to,  as  it  w  ere,  complete  the  great 
national  work  which  they  have  done,  I  think  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  proposal  which  has  been  put  forward  by 
Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  and  I  hope,  as  l  believe,  so  far  as  I  can  gather  the  opinion  of 
the  Conference,  that  we  have  one  mind  in  that  respect,  that  is  to  express  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  favourable  to  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  should  like  to  add  one  word  if  I.  may.  I  quite 
agree  that  the  project  which  had  been  brought  forward  by  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  and 
Mr.  Fleming  is  one  which  is  probably  practicable,  and  it  is  one  of  very  great  import¬ 
ance  ;  but  the  first  essential  is  to  know  what  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  like,  and  whether 
a  cable  can  be  laid  practically.  The  matter  is  one  which  will  press  itself  upon  our  con¬ 
sideration  very  soon.  I  hope  that  some  steps  may  be  taken,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Delegates  will  join  in  impressing  upon  Her  Majesty’s  Government  the  importance  if 
they  can  either  of  undertaking  the  survey  of  the  Pacific  or  of  assisting  us  in  that 
survey ;  because  it  is  quite  clear  that  until  we  know  how  far  that  cable  can  be  laid 
there,  it  is  idle  to  consider  the  conditions  upon  which  we  should  undertake  to  lay  it. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  think  that  we  may  safely  agree  to  the  abstract 
proposals  laid  down  in  the  Resolutions;  indeed  they  command  assent,  because  if  we  have 
a  hearty  desire  for  Imperial  unity,  nothing  could  bring  us  more  together  than  having  the 
great  Dominion  of  Canada  brought  into  direct  contact  with  Australia ;  and  1  hope  not 
alone  by  telegraph  service,  but  by  postal  service  within  a  measurable  time.  (Hear,  hear.) 
With  regard  to  the  mode  of  expressing  assent,  it  should,  I  think,  be  confined  to  the  two 
ideas  set  forth  in  the  Resolutions  which  have  been  laid  before  us,  and  should  not  go  into 
details. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  must  say  with  regard  to  what  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has 
said.  The  sooner  a  survey  can  be  undertaken  the  better.  It  is  a  long  line  of 
unsurveyed  sea  bottom,  of  which  very  little  is  known  ;  and  until  that  survey  has  been 
made  nothing  can  be  done  with  regard  to  introducing  this  project  before  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  as  Mr.  Service  has  suggested.  It  must  first  be  proved  to  be 
practicable ;  and  then  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Service  that  it  will  be  our  duty  to 
endeavour  to  concert  the  construction  of  it  in  one  way  or  another  by  every  possible 
means.  (Hear  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  shall  enter  it  in  this  way  on  the  Minutes :  That  the  general 
assent  of  the  Delegates  was  given  to  the  proposals  put  forward  by  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell.  (Hear  hear.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  May  I  ask  if  that  is  to  be  followed  up  by  any  further 
Resolution  ? 


Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  It  will  be  followed  up  by  action,  I  hope. 
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Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  was  hoping  that  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  would  put  on  record 
a  motion  of  a  little  wider  scope  with  reference  to  a  subject  which  was  brought  forward 
at  an  earlier  sitting.  I  confess  that  we  should  have  been  very  glad  in  South  Africa  if 
a  more  general  proposal  could  have  emanated  from  the  Conference,  expressing  its 
opinion  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  if  possible,  should  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
feasibility  of  bringing  the  whole  of  the  telegraphic  communication  of  the  Colonial 
Empire  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments.  Of  course, 
this  matter  is  one  which  affects  more  particularly  Canada  and  Australia,  and  we  in 
South  Africa  are  only  too  glad  that  Canada  and  Australia  should  be  connected.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  other  portions  of  the 
ocean  which  need  to  be  bridged  as  well  as  the  great  north-eastern  Atlantic  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  thus  completing  the  circle  of  telegraphic  communication  round  the 
Empire.  ( Hear  hear.)  Whether  it  is  open  or  not  yet  to  follow  up  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell’s  Resolution  by  any  other  expression  of  opinion,  having,  perhaps,  a  little 
wider  scope  as  regards  the  general  question,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  it  seems 
to  me  on  the  former  occasion  that  there  was  a  general  feeling  among  the  members  of 
the  Conference  that  the  idea  of  an  Imperial  telegraphic  system  was  not  so  very  Utopian 
as  it  was  perhaps  imagined  to  be  in  certain  quarters.  At  any  rate,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  the  desire  that  the  question  should  be  inquired  into  by  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  a  view,  perhaps,  on  some  future  occasion,  of  finding  out  whether  a  scheme  was 
practicable  or  not. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  This  would  begin  the  subject,  and  we  might 
get  farther  afterwards  ;  but  it  is  best  to  make  haste  slowly,  I  think. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Quite  so. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Your  observations  will  be  printed  and  circulated,  and  that 
will  be  probably  all  that  you  would  desire  from  the  Delegates.  They  would  hardly  be 
inclined  to  pledge  themselves,  and  certainly  I  could  not,  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  pledge  myself  to  any  large  scheme  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  only  meant  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Of  course,  any  Resolution  that  you  like  to  propose  I  will  put ; 
but  1  should  think  that  you  would  probably  be  satisfied  with  stating  your  views,  which 
had  been  stated,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  on  a  former  occasion. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  am  quite  content  with  what  has  been  done. 

The  PRESIDENT.  There  would  be  a  general  assent,  I  dare  say,  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  more  telegraphs  we  have  to  connect  our  Empire  together  the  better. 

Then,  with  the  leave  of  the  Delegates,  I  will  now  read  Mr.  Pender’s  letter,  but, 
as  I  said  before,  I  deprecate  any  discussion  upon  it,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to 
discuss  it  upon  merely  reading  the  letter.  It  will  be  printed  with  the  documents  that 
he  has  attached  to  it,  giving  the  figures.  I  only  received  it  yesterday,  and,  therefore,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  having  it  printed  and  circulated  earlier. 


“  The  Eastern  Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph 

Company  ( Limited ), 

Winchester  House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street,  London , 
“Dear  Sir  Henry  Holland,  May  4,  1887. 

“When  I  was  at  the  Conference  last  week  I  gathered  the  impression  that  the 
various  papers  submitted  by  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  had  not  been  quite 
correctly  understood  by  some  of  the  Delegates.  I  have,  therefore,  condensed  the 
figures  into  one  paper  which  is  forwarded  herewith,  and  at  the  same  time  amended 
the  propositions,  so  as  to  give  the  Colonies  the  fullest  possible  advantages  with  the 
minimum  of  responsibility. 

'  “  You  will  observe  that  I  have  taken  the  figures  up  to  the  end  of  1886,  and  as 

some  of  the  Delegates  during  the  discussion  wanted  to  know  the  limit  of  the  Colonies’ 
liability  I  have,  in  proof  of  my  confidence  in  the  natural  development  of  telegraphy, 
agreed  to  take  the  whole  risk  of  any  possible  falling-off  of  the  traffic  below  the  present 
number  of  words,  in  addition  to  accepting  one-fourth  of  the  guarantee  risk.  Con- 
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e  q  uently,  the  liability  of  the  Colonies  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances 
would  not  exceed  78,750 /.  in  addition  to  the  subsidies,  viz: — 


Payable  by — 

For  Duplicate 
Australian 
Cable. 

For 

Tasmania 

Cable. 

For 

New  Zealand 
Cable. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Victoria  . .  . , 

14,478 

•  • 

14,478 

New  South  Wales 

12,617 

2,500 

15,117 

South  Australia  . .  . . 

4,805 

•  • 

4,805 

West  Australia  . .  . . 

498 

0  0 

498 

New  Zealand  .. 

•  • 

5,000 

5,000 

Tasmania  . .  . .  . . 

•  • 

4,200 

0  0 

4,200 

Total  •  •  •  • 

32,400 

4,200 

7,500 

44,100 

“  If,  however,  the  traffic  increased  100  per  cent,  this  amount  would  be  reduced 
to  18,750/.,  or,  with  the  subsidies,  to  62,850/.,  which,  spread  over  all  the  Colonies  in 
proportion  to  population,  would  be  quite  a  nominal  addition  to  the  existing  payments. 

“  If  the  Delegates  more  particularly  interested  in  the  reduction  of  the  Tariff  to 
Australia  were  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  question  with  them  outside 
the  Conference9  as  I  suggested  iast  week,  we  might  fully  consider  the  details,  and 
submit  the  proposition  to  the  Conference  in  such  a  form  as  would  limit  the  discussion 
to  the  simple  question  whether  the  Colonies  are  prepared  to  give  a  nominal  guarantee 
in  return  for  a  reduction  of  Tariff  from  95.  4d.  to  45.  per  word. 

“Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  “John  Pender. 
“The  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P., 

&c.  &c.  &c” 


“  Proposition  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  to  the  Australasian  Colonies,  subject  to  the 

approval  of  all  the  interested  Administrations . 

“  That  they  should  guarantee  to  the  Companies  carrying  Australasian  telegrams, 
viz.  : — The  Eastern,  Indo-European,  and  Eastern  Extension  Companies,  their  annual 
revenue  based  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  ended  1886,  for  thirteen*  years,  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  duplicate  cable  subsidy,  and  make  the  through  Tariff  45.  per 
word. 

“Average  annual  traffic  receipts  of  the  three  Companies  from  Australasian 


telegrams,  exclusive  of  existing  subsidies,  viz. : — 

£  £ 

£ 

Eastern  ••  ••  ••  •  •  •• 

. .  52,300 

Indo-European  . .  . .  . . 

7,700 

Eastern  Extension  . .  . .  . .  . . 

..  125,000 

185,000 

Estimated  revenue  at  a  4s.  tariff  between  Europe  and  Adelaide,  based 
on  present  traffic,  and  assuming  that  South  Australia  accept  a 
transit  rate  of  5 d.  per  word  (see  Table  below). .  . .  . .  80,000 

-  105,000 


The  Companies  will  take  the  whole  risk  of  any  falling-off  of  traffic 
receipts  below  80,000^.,  and  also  accept  one-fourth  of  the  guarantee 
risk,  viz.  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  26,250 

Leaving  as  the  maximum  liability  of  the  Colonies  if  no  increase  of 

traffic  takes  place  ..  ..  ..  .  •  ••  78,750 

-  105,000 


If  the  traffic  receipts  increased  by— 

25  per  cent.,  the  Colonies  would  have  to  make  up 


50 

55 

55 

. 

75 

55 

55 

55 

100 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


distributed  as  follows : 


£ 

63.750 

48.750 

33.750 

18.750 


*  At  the  end  of  the  term  the  question  would  have  to  be  reconsidered  with  a  view  to  a  fresh  arrangement. 
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“  Guarantee. 


Colony. 

Population 
based  on  1884 

Amount  to  be  made  up,  exclusive  of  Subsidies, 
if  Traffic  increased  by — 

Statistics. 

25  per  Cent. 

50  per  Cent. 

75  per  Cent. 

100  per  Cent. 

Victoria 

961,276 

£ 

18,952 

£ 

14,493 

£ 

10,034 

£ 

5,574 

New  South  Wales 

921,268 

18,169 

13,894 

9,619 

5,344 

South  Australia 

312,781 

6,171 

4,719 

497 

3,267 

1,815 

Western  Australia 

32,958 

650 

344 

191 

New  Zealand  . .  . . 

564,304 

11,125 

8,507 

5,889 

3,272 

Queensland 

309,913 

6,114 

4,675 

3,237 

1,798 

Tasmania  . . 

130,541 

2,569 

1,965 

1,360 

756 

Total  . .  . . 

3,233,041 

63,750 

48,750 

33,750 

18,750 

“  If  present  subsidies  pooled  and  distributed  over  all  the  Colonies  according  to 
population,  result  would  be  as  follows: — 


“  Subsidies. 


Existing  Contri- 

Contribution  in 

Contribution 

butions  in  respect  of 

respect  of 

if  Subsidies  spread 

Colony. 

Duplicate  Cable 

New  Zealand 

over  all  Colonies 

on 

and 

on  basis  of 

1881  Census. 

Tasmanian  Cables. 

Population  1884. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Victoria  . .  . . 

14,478 

•  • 

13,112 

12,568 

New  South  Wales  . .  • . 

12,617 

2,500 

South  Australia 

4,805 

•  • 

4,266 

Western  Australia  . .  •  • 

498 

•  • 

449 

New  Zealand  . .  . .  . . 

t  • 

5,000 

7,698 

Queensland  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

4,227 

Tasmania  . .  . .  . . 

•  • 

4,200 

1,780 

X  otal  •  •  •  •  • • 

32,400 

11,700 

44,100 

“The  following  Table  shows  the  contribution  of  each  Colony  if  subsidies  and 
guarantee  combined  and  distributed  over  all  Colonies,  according  to  population  on  basis 
of  1884  statistics. 

“  Subsidies  and  Guarantee  combined. 


25  per  Cent. 

50  per  Cent. 

75  per  Cent. 

100  per  Cent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Victoria 

32,064 

30,737 

27,605 

23,146 

18,686 

New  South  Wales 

26.462 

22,187 

17,912 

South  Australia 

10,437 

8,985 

7,533 

6,081 

Western  Australia 

1,099 

946 

793 

640 

New  Zealand 

18,823 

16,205 

13,587 

10,970 

Queensland . . 

10,341 

8,902 

7,464 

6,025 

Tasmania  , , 

4,349 

3,745 

3,140 

2,536 

Total 

107,850 

92,850 

77,850 

62,850 
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“  Present  Traffic  showing  Proportions  at  4s.  Tariff. 


Class  of  Traffic. 

Number  of 
Words. 

Companies' 
proportion  of 
4s.  Tariff. 

Outpayments. 

Total  Tariff. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Ordinary 

•  » 

489,000 

2  51 

1  61 

4  0 

Government .  .  . . 

•  • 

41,000 

2  5 

1  61 

3  111 

Press 

•  • 

70,000 

1  11 

0  9 

2  8 

Local  (including  India) 

•  • 

54,000 

3  0 

1  0 

4  0 

Total  . . 

•  • 

654,000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

“The  above  proposition  is  based  upon  a  continuous  service  and  freedom  from 
competition.  In  the  event  of  the  communication  being  totally  interrupted,  the 
guarantee  to  continue  for  a  period  of  one  month. 

“  Since  the  Australian  cables  were  duplicated  in  1880  the  service  with  Australia 
has  been  interrupted  for  only  twenty-six  days,  or  on  an  average  of  less  than  four  days 
annually. 

“  Winchester  House ,  50,  Old  Broad  Street ,  E.C., 

April  1887.” 


“  The  Canadian  Cable  Company  (Limited),  Appendix, 

“  13,  Delahay  Street ,  Great  George  Street,  No.  89, 

“Sir,  “  Westminster,  S.W.,  April  23,1887.  P- 131 

“  In  accordance  witli  a  request  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  High  Commissioner  of 
Canada,  dated  the  12th  April,  1887,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Colonial  Conference,  the  prospectus  and  plans  of  the  Company  for  a  submarine 
cable  between  this  country  and  Canada,  making  the  starting  point  either  at  Glasgow  or 
the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  terminating  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  via  the 
Straits  of  Belleisle,  either  at  Gaspe,  or  at  a  point  to  be  determined  upon  a  little  further 
south. 

“  The  object  of  this  cable  would  be  to  form  a  connecting  link  and  route,  entering 
through  British  territory  for  the  Canadian  and  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  Lines,  and 
also  from  the  Trans-Pacific  and  Colonial  cables,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  laid  to  the 
Australian  Colonies,  China,  and  Japan,  and  maintain  the  same  at  a  maximum  rate  of  Gd. 
per  word  between  this  country  and  Canada.  The  figures  and  returns  which  I  should  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  Congress,  and  explaining  the  same,  fully 
prove  that  Gd.  per  word  is  a  sufficiently  remunerative  rate  for  Trans-Atlantic  messages 
for  any  Company  not  burdened  with  unproductive  capital,  or  trammelled  with  engage¬ 
ments  made  under  pressure  of  competition.  Landing  rights  have  already  been  granted, 
and  a  Concession  is  held  for  an  alternative  route  via  Iceland,  to  be  subsequently  laid,  and 
it  is  hoped  the  question  of  connecting  Bermuda  with  England  via  Canada  will  be  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  provided  for  by  the  English  Government,  when  the  subsidy, 
which,  it  is  understood,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  prepared  to  give,  may  be  granted 
to  this  Company. 

“I  inclose  three  draft  prospectuses,*  which  set  forth  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  so  influentially  supported  that  no  doubt 
need  exist  as  to  the  completion  of  the  cable  so  soon  as  the  necessary  preliminaries  arc 

settled. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  “Walter  Wood. 

“  The  Secretary, 

“  Colonial  Conference.” 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Delegates  to  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Pender  that  they  should,  either  separately  or  in  parties,  visit  Mr.  Pender  and 
discuss  the  details  with  him. 

Now,  gentlemen,  a  paper  has  been  circulated  upon  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  your  opinion.  It  is  as  to  the  Queen’s  title : — 

*  Not  printed. 
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“A  question  has  been  placed  on  the  paper  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Howard 
Vincent  for  the  19th  May  : — 

“  ‘To  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  if  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  consider, 
in  connection  with  the  forthcoming'  Jubilee  rejoicings,  and  in  concert  with  Colonial 
Governments,  the  desirability  of  advising  the  Crown  to  recognize  the  progress  made 
during  the  fifty  years  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign  by  Canada,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  and 
many  of  the  Colonies  founded  by  the  British  people,  by  such  further  extension  of  the 
Royal  titles  as  may  place  other  portions  of  the  Empire  on  an  equality  in  this  respect  with 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  India.’  ” 

“Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  be  glad  to  learn  the  opinion  of  the  Delegates,  and, 
if  It  is  possible,  the  views  of  their  respective  Governments  upon  this  subject  of  extension 
of  the  Royal  titles. 

“  I  may  remind  you  that  this  question  received  consideration  during  the  debate  in 
1876  upon  the  Royal  Titles  Bill;  and  it  may  he  convenient  to  refer  you  to  Hansard’s 
Debates,  vols.  ccxxvii  and  ccxxviii  (new  series),  and  to  pp.  416,  425,  426,  and  1726  of 
the  former  volume,  and  pp.  81,  82,  146,  and  152  of  the  latter  volume. 

“A  further  question,  but  which  is  one  of  detail,  would  require  consideration,  namely, 
as  to  the  form  which  the  extension  should  take  without  making  the  title  too  cumbrous. 
Upon  this  I  would  only  refer  to  a  Proclamation  of  1858,  where  Her  Majesty  was 
styled  “  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Colonies  and  Depen¬ 
dencies  thereof.’  ” 

I  daresay  the  Delegates  will  remember  that  this  subject  was  discussed  at  great  length 
in  1876,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  in  a  Bill  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  alter  her  title,  and 
to  add  to  her  title  “  Empress  of  India.”  The  case  of  the  Colonies  was  then  strongly  urged 
by  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  Forster,  and,  I  think,  by  one  or  two  other  speakers  who  were 
then  in  opposition  ;  and  the  answer  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Disraeli  was  that  he  doubted 
whether  the  Colonies  did  desire  any  ext  ension  of  the  title,  and  he  thought  that  they  were 
content  to  be  included  under  the  head  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  that  is  now  a 
question  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  raised  again  before  the  Conference,  so  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  may  learn  the  views  of  the  Delegates  upon  the  point.  Her 
Majesty  is  now  “Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
Empress  of  India.” 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  Delegates,  and  also  for  the  opinions  their  respective  Governments? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  thought  it  possible  that  some  of  the  Delegates  might 
telegraph  to  their  Governments. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  As  regards  the  Government  of  Canada,  I  have 
received  a  telegram  from  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  words  of  which  are  these :  “  Canada 
will  be  honoured  by  her  name  being  mentioned  in  Her  Majesty’s  title.”  The  difficulty 
in  that  will  be  that  if  Canada  is  mentioned  all  the  rest  of  the  Colonies  I  suppose  must  be 
mentioned,  and  so  far  that  does  not  help  us  much.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  title  of 
the  Proclamation  of  1858  is  a  very  good  one,  and  I  think  that  that  would  be  quite  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  people  of  Canada. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  the  title  would  run,  “Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  thereof,  and  Empress  of  India.” 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  think  that  would  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  I  agree  with  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  that  the  Colonies 
would  be  very  highly  honoured  by  having  their  names  included  in  the  titles  of  Her 
Majesty ;  but  it  would  be  impracticable  to  have  all  the  Colonies  specifically  and 
individually  named.  I  think  that  the  difficulty  of  the  whole  question  would  be  compre¬ 
hensively  and  conveniently  met  by  the  adoption  of  the  title  referred  to  by  you  as  having 
been  in  use  before.  The  wonder  I  feel  is  that  it  was  ever  dropped.  I  understand 
that  it  was  adopted  at  that  time. 


The  PRESIDENT.  It  occurred  in  a  Proclamation. 
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Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  Not  by  any  more  formal  method  than  that  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  believe  not. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  I  quite  feel  that  the  renewal  of  that  title  would  very 
much  more  conveniently  meet  the  object  in  view  at  present,  because,  of  course,  we  all 
feel  a  desire  to  add,  in  any  way  that  our  voice  would  enable  us  to  add,  any  additional 
dignity  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  confer  upon  Her  Majesty.  Upon  that  point  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  I  do  not  think  that  the  enumeration  should  begin  with 
Canada,  and  go  on  with  Newfoundland  and  so  on,  or  else  we  should  have  rather  an 
inconveniently  long  category.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  thing  would  be 
effectively  and  conveniently  met  by  the  revival  of  that  title,  which,  for  some  reason,  has 
been  allowed  to  lapse. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  think  the  reinsertion  of  the  words  which  seem  to 
have  been  dropped,  the  words,  “and  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  thereof,”  only  recite 
what  is  a  fact ;  but  it  is  also  a  very  important  fact  in  the  British  Empire,  and  there 
cannot  be  any  reasonable  objection  to  those  words  of  the  Proclamation  of  1858  being 
reinserted. 

The  PRESIDENT.  They  were  only  in  the  Proclamation  of  1858,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  Assuming  that  there  was  a  Proclamation  of  those 
titles,  on  the  general  question  which  is  the  most  proper  title  (which  I  suppose  is  after 
all  the  main  point)  by  which  to  describe  the  Queen’s  realms,  it  would  certainly  be  an 
act  of  propriety  to  include  in  the  title  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire. 
So  far  as  the  Colonies  are  concerned,  there  could  not  be  any  reasonable  objection  to 
their  being  mentioned  under  the  head  of  the  Queen’s  titles;  and  I  may  say,  with  regard 
to  the  view  that  should  be  taken  from  the  Imperial  side,  that  the  Colonies  are  very 
important  and  might  well  be  included.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  our  Government  on  the  subject,  but  we  will  undertake  to  communicate  at 
once  with  them  to  ascertain  whether  their  views  coincide  with  the  views  which  l  have 
expressed,  and  to  let  you  know  what  the  view  of  the  Government  of  our  Colony  may  be 
upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  think  that  the  Colonial  Empire  should  be  in  some  way  recognized 
in  Her  Majesty’s  title,  and  I  hope  the  Colonies  will  concur  in  the  view  that  some 
alteration  should  be  made. 

Mr.  HOFMEYR.  I  agree. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  may  say  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  South  Australia,  in  which  they  state  that  in  their  opinion  this  is  entirely  a 
matter  in  which  we  should  be  governed  by  the  views  and  wishes  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty ;  but  that  apart  from  that  they  see  no  necessity  for  an  alteration  of  the  present 
Royal  title. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  I  should  explain  that  we  understand,  by  the  present 
Royal  title,  the  title  of  1858. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  That  is  what  I  am  in  favour  of. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  believe  that  it  was  only  in  the  Proclamation  of  1858  that 
Her  Majesty  was  so  styled. 

Sir  JAMES  LORIMER.  You  are  in  favour  of  an  extension  ? 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  Subject  to  Her  Majesty’s  wishes. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  question  would  not  have  arisen  if  this  was  the  Queen’s 
present  title.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  South  Australia  would  like  to  have  that  title 
used  ? 

(277a)  3  Y 
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Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  Is  it  not  a  resumption  of  the  title? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Hardly,  I  think,  of  a  recognized  title. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  Subject  to  the  Queen’s  pleasure,  we  agree  to  that. 

The  PRESIDENT.  This  letter  is  written  under  a  misapprehension  owing  to  my 
fault;  but  I  understand  that  South  Australia  would  desire,  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
Delegates  who  have  hitherto  spoken,  an  extension  of  Her  Majesty’s  title. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  To  what  ir  was  in  1858,  with  the  addition  of  “Empress 
of  India,”  always  subject  to  Her  Majesty’s  wishes  on  the  subject. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  cannot  admit  that;  there  was  any  ground  for  misunder¬ 
standing  your  view,  Sir  Henry  Holland.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  It  was  quite  clear  to  myself 
for  one.  I  think  that  the  wishes  of  Her  Majesty  should  be  best  consulted,  but  that  it 
would  be  a  very  appropriate  occasion  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  happy  reign  that  the 
association  of  the  Colonies  with  her  titles  should  be  effected  by  returning  to  the 
Proclamation  of  1858,  and  adding  those  words  to  her  present  title.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  think  the  case  is  stronger  to-day  than  it 
was  in  1858.  We  should  merely  designate  what  does  exist. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  agree  with  the  general  views  which  have  been  expressed. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  quite  agree  that  it  is  desirable  that  there  should 
be  an  extension  of  the  Royal  titles,  making  some  reference  to  the  Colonies ;  and  I  think 
that  this  year,  for  other  reasons,  even  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned  by 
Sir  Francis  Bell,  is  a  very  specially  suitable  occasion  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  FORREST.  I  concur. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  may  say  that  the  proposed  change  will  meet  with  the  most 
hearty  approval  in  my  part  of  the  world ;  and  1  entirely  agree  with  Sir  Francis  Bell 
that  the  matter  is  one  which  should  be  left  to  the  preference  and  judgment  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  understand  that  there  is  an  entire  assent  to  the  extension 
of  her  title.  (Cheers.)  Subject  of  course  to  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure  on  both  points  :  that 
there  is  an  assent  to  the  title  as  used  in  the  Proclamation  of  1858,  viz.,  “Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
thereof,”  to  which  would  of  course  be  added,  “  Empress  of  India.”  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT  handed  in  the  following  papers: — 

“  Clay  Cross,  near  Chesterfield,  April  16,  1887. 

»  * 

“  Colonial  Conference.” 

“  Sir, 

“1  see  by  the  newspaper  report  that  one  of  the  subjects  for  discussion  on  the  14th 
instant  was,  *  The  hardship  of  requiring  the  wills  of  Colonists,  who  die  holding  shares 
upon  the  Colonial  register  of  a  British  Company,  to  be  proved  in  England,  although 
the  deceased  may  have  no  other  interest  in  the  United  Kingdom,’  and  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  there  should  be  also  considered  the  hardship  of  requiring  the  wills  of 
persons  living  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  die  holding  shares  upon  the  London  register 
of  a  Colonial  Company,  to  be  proved  in  the  Colony,  and  in  support  of  this  I  give  you 
my  experience  in  this  matter. 

‘‘In  August  1885  I  became  an  executor  under  the  will  of  a  deceased  friend,  who 
held  shares  in  five  Colonial  banks,  viz.  : — 

“  The  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 

“The  Union  Bank  of  Australia. 

“  The  Bank  of  Australasia. 

“  The  London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia. 

“The  Bank  of  Victoria. 
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The  will  was  duly  proved  in  the  English  Court,  and  Probate  duty  paid  upon  the 
whole  of  the  personal  estate.  The  Probate  was  registered  at  the  various  banks,  and  no 
intimation  given  at  any  of  them  that  anything  further  was  necessary  to  he  done  before  selling 
the  shares ,  which  we  at  once  proceeded  to  do.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  transferring 
the  shares  at  the  four  banks  first  named,  but  on  applying  for  transfers  at  the  Bank  of 
Victoria  in  London,  our  broker  was  informed  that  ‘  before  we  could  deal  with  the  shares 
the  will  must  be  proved  in  the  Colony .’  This  we  proceeded  to  do,  and  in  November  1S85 
our  solicitor  forwarded  to  Melbourne  ‘  office  copy  ’  of  will  and  other  papers,  with 
power  of  attorney  to  the  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Victoria,  in  order  to  obtain  Probate 
there. 

“In  February  1886  we  were  informed  that  an  ‘  exemplified  copy  of  will  was 
required,  and  that  the  executors  must  swear  the  affidavits  before  a  VictorkTCommissioner 
in  London this  we  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  and  the  papers  were  duly  forwarded  to 
Melbourne.  They  were  again  returned  to  England,  with  the  information  that  4  a  new 
Judge  who  had  been  appointed  in  Melbourne  had  decided  that  the  Victoria  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  London,  before  whom  we  had  sworn  the  affidavits,  must  make  a  statutory 
declaration  to  that  effect.’  Eventually  in  November  1886  we  received  the  Colonial 
Probate,  but  at. what  cost  the  following  account  shows.  The  net  value  of  the  shares 
was  1,442/.  10s. : — 


“  Colonial  Probate  duty. . 

Colonial  solicitors’  charges 

Premium  to  Victoria  Insurance  Company,  as  required  by  Colonial  Court 

Bank  of  Victoria,  for  agency 

Home  solicitor’s  charges  and  expenses 

Executor’s  expenses  . . 

Loss  in  buying  back  shares,  which  were  sold,  but  could  not  be  delivered 


£  s.  cl. 
20  0  0 
40  15  4 

37  10  0 

10  0  0 
29  0  2 

5  5  0 

35  6  6 


Total  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  177  17  0 

or,  leaving  out  the  loss  in  buying  back  the  shares,  an  expenditure  of  122/.  10s.  6d.  is 
incurred  in  order  to  pay  a  duty  of  20/.  1  submit  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  calls 

for  immediate  remedy,  and  that  facilities  ought  to  be  provided  for  doing  all  this  business 
in  the  country  where  the  testator  is  domiciled. 

“  Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  “  George  Howe. 

“  Sir  Henry  Holland, 

“  Colonial  Office,  London.” 


“  Nottinghamshire  and  Midland  Merchants'  and  Traders’  Association ,  Appendix, 

“  2,  King  John’s  Chambers ,  Bridlesmith  Gate ,  No.  12, 

“  Sir,  “  Nottingham ,  April  14,  1887.  P' 

“  We  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Directors  of  this  Association,  at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  5th  instant,  passed  the  following  Resolution  : — 

“ 4  That  a  communication  be  addressed  to  the  Conference  on  Colonial  Confederation 
now  sitting,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the  desirability  of  arrangements 
being  made,  so  that  a  Judgment  having  been  obtained  in  any  Court  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  or  in  India,  or  in  the  Colonies,  should  be  enforceable  in  any  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  Colony,  or  in  India,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the  registration 
of  a  certificate  of  the  Judgment  in  the  Court  of  the  country  to  which  a  debtor  may  have 
removed.’ 

“  We  respectfully  request  that  you  .will  submit  this  Resolution  to  the  Conference 
over  which  you  are  presiding,  in  the  hope  that  some  practical  steps  may  be  taken 
to  attain  the  end  as  described  in  the  Resolution.” 

“  We  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  “  Henry  M.  Baines,  President. 

“  Same.  H.  Geel,  Vice-President. 

“  Robt.  Meeeors,  Secretary. 

“  To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  T.  Holland,  G.C.M.G., 

“  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.” 


3  Y  2 
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Appendix, 
No.  50, 
p.  153. 


Appendix, 
No.  73. 


“Emigrants’  Information  Office. 

«•'  It  is  desirable  that  the  Colonial  Representatives  in  this  country  should  see  the 
Report  which  has  been  issued  on  the  newly- established  Emigrants*  Information  Office, 
and  it  would  be  satisfactory  if  they  could  visit  that  Office,  and  offer  suggestions  with  a 
view  to  making  its  working  more  efficient. 

“  At  present  it  appears  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  public,  the  only  opposition 
to  it  having  been  offered  by  Mr.  John  Norton,  the  Labour  Delegate  from  New  South 
Wales,  who  was  anxious  that  some  representative  of  the  Australian  workmen  should  be 
added  to  the  Committee  of  Management.  There  would  be  difficulty  in  making  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  that  nature,  as  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  are  not  suitable  for  the  discussion  of  political  or  other  controversial  questions ;  but 
if  the  Colonial  Representatives  should  be  of  opinion  that  any  better  means  can  be 
discovered  of  obtaining  accurate  information  respecting  the  demand  for  labour  in  each 
Colony,  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Emigrants’  Information  Office  would  be 
willing  to  consider  any  suggestions.’’ 


The  PRESIDENT.  The  only  point  with  regard  to  the  Emigrants’  Information 
Office  is  that  perhaps  any  Delegate,  who  has  not  done  so  already,  would  kindly,  before 
he  leaves  England,  visit  the  Office  and  make  any  suggestion  to  me  which  he  thinks 
might  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  Office,  and  to  the  better  furnishing  of  it  with 
information. 

The  next  thing  that  I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Delegates  is  a  Memorandum  with 
which  I  have  been  furnished,  and  which  will,  of  course,  be  printed  and  circulated,  upon 
a  subject  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  Colonial  naval  and  military  forces : — 

“  Several  questions  arise  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Colonial  land  forces, 
both  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  British  army.  In  the  event  of  the  forces  of  two 
or  more  Colonies  being  brought  together  either  for  active  service  or  for  the  purpose  of 
manoeuvres,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  an  order  of  precedence,  which,  if  not  clearly 
laid  down  and  understood  in  advance,  would  evidently  lead  to  friction  and  confusion  of 
authority.  A  rule  of  precedence  is,  therefore,  necessary,  and  “  the  only  authority  in  the 
Empire  who  can  give  such  precedence  is  the  Queen.”  No  rule  of  precedence  could  well 
be  applied  except  in  accordance  with  the  precedence  in  seniority  of  the  Colonies.  Thus 
the  regular  forces  of  any  Colony  might  receive  precedence  according  to  the  seniority  of 
the  Colony  among  forces  of  the  same  arm  of  other  Colonies.  The  regular  forces  of  any 
Colony  should  receive  precedence  over  all  the  militia  and  volunteer  forces  of  the  same  or 
of  all  other  Colonies.  Similarly,  militia  or  militia-volunteer  forces  would  take  precedence 
by  the  seniority  of  their  Colony  over  similar  forces  of  other  Colonies  ;  and  militia  would 
take  precedence  of  all  volunteer  forces  of  all  other  Colonies. 

“  The  question  of  the  precedence  of  officers  is  somewhat  more  difficult,  and  the  only 
solution  appears  to  be  that  all  commissions  should  be  granted  by  the  Queen,  for  which 
purpose  it  would  apparently  be  necessary  only  that  the  Colonial  Governments  should 
pass  Acts  authorizing  Her  Majesty  to  grant  them.  It  is  stated  that  the  Queen  has  power 
to  regulate  the  rank  of  Colonial  officers,  under  her  prerogative.  This  rank  should  be 
substantive  as  regards  other  Colonial  forces,  but  honorary  as  regards  the  regular  army. 
It  would  at  any  time  be  possible  for  Her  Majesty,  if  so  advised,  to  confer  substantive 
rank  on  the  officers  of  Colonial  forces  acting  with  the  regular  army. 

“As  regards  the  question  of  relative  precedence  of  the  Imperial  forces  and  reserves 
and  Colonial  forces,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  latter  should  rank  after  corresponding- 
forces  of  the  former  on  all  occasions  when  they  are  employed  together.  Such  occasions 
would  necessarily  be  rare,  and  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Imperial  volunteers  should 
ever  act  with  Colonial  volunteers. 

“Questions  of  precedence  of  Colonial  forces  among  each  other  might  well  be 
considered  by  an  inter-Colonial  body,  who  should  be  asked  to  recommend  rules  for  Her 
Majesty’s  approval. 

“  As  soon  as  these  questions  have  been  settled,  it  appears  most  desirable  that  the 
names  of  all  the  officers  of  Colonial  forces  of  all  kinds  should  be  shown  once  a-year  in 
the  Army  List.  They  would  be  grouped  under  the  head  of  “  Colonial  Forces,”  and 
shown  in  the  order  of  Colonial  precedence. 

“A  further  question  arises  as  to  the  terms  of  obligation  of  service  of  Colonial  forces. 
It  is  extremely  important  that  these  terms  should  be  assimilated. 

“  The  following  are  proposed  : — 
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“  1.  To  serve  at  all  times  in  the  defence  of  their  Colony. 

“  2.  With  the  assent  of  their  Colonial  Government,  and  in  the  event  of  that 
Government  providing  the  means,  to  aid  Her  Majesty  in  any  wars  in  which  she  may  be 

engaged. 

“  3.  In  such  a  case  the  command  must  be  vested  in  the  commanding  officer  of  Her 

Majesty’s  troops. 

“  4.  When  serving  within  the  Colony,  to  be  subject  to  Colonial  law.  When  serving 
with  Her  Majesty’s  troops  beyond  the  Colony,  to  be  subject  to  the  Army  Act  and  the 

Queen’s  Regulations. 

“Similarly,  the  status  and  precedence  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Colonies  with  respect 
to  each  other  and  to  the  Imperial  navy  should  be  defined  and  laid  down,  and  the  names 
of  Colonial  naval  officers  shown  annually  in  the  Navy  List. 

May,  1887.  (Signed)  “II.  T.  Holland.” 


1  have  put  this  before  the  Delegates,  because  I  feel  sure  that  the  matter  is  one 
of  very  great  importance.  It  is  not  a  question  which  could  be  argued  now,  but  it 
should  be  brought  by  the  Delegates  under  the  careful  attention  of  their  respective 
Governments.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Delegates,  I  will 
order  that  to  be  printed  and  circulated. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  Will  that  be  sent  out  to  the  different  Governors? 

The  PRESIDENT.  1  propose  to  give  it  to  the  Delegates.  I  would  rather  keep 
these  papers  for  the  Delegates  at  present :  later  they  will  be  sent  to  the  different 
Governors.  Has  any  other  gentlemen  anything  except  the  Census  to  bring  forward  ? 

Sir  JAMES  GRIFFITH.  There  is  the  question  of  New  Guinea. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  will  have  the  following  paper  printed  and  circulated.  1 1  is 
frank  to  say  that  it  is  a  defence  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Imperial  Government 
as  regards  King  George’s  Sound ;  and  I  hope  that  the  Colonial  Delegates  will  kindly 
read  this  paper  in  a  favourable  spirit.  (Hear,  hear.)  \ppendix 

No.  68. 


“  King  George's  Sound  and  Torres  Straits. 


“  II. 

“The  question  of  the  defence  of  King  George’s  Sound  and  Torres  Straits  has  been 
discussed  at  some  length  by  the  Conference,  and  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention 
to  certain  points  which  have  arisen,  on  which  some  misapprehension  appears  to  exist. 
The  choice  of  Imperial  coaling  stations  was  made  after  careful  consideration  by  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  neither  King  George’s  Sound  nor  a  position  in  Torres  Straits  was 
recommended  by  that  Commission.  I  am  unaware  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have 
at  any  period  considered  that  the  cost  of  the  defence  of  these  positions  should  be  shared 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Intercolonial  Conference,  held  at  Sydney  in  1881, 
adopted  a  Resolution  pledging  its  members  “  to  procure  the  efficient  fortification  and 
land  defence  of  the  several  ports  of  the  Australian  Colonies  at  the  cost  of  the  several 
Colonies  interested and  although  they  subsequently  made  one  exception  as  regards 
King  George’s  Sound,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  consider  that  that  harbour  and  Torres 
Straits  fall  distinctly  within  the  scope  of  the  above  Resolution.  During  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  on  this  subject,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently 
recognized  that  these  two  positions  have,  so  far  as  the  Imperial  Government  is  concerned, 
no  special  claims  to  be  considered  on  a  different  footing  from  other  Australasian  ports. 
The  Representatives  of  Western  Australia  have  generously  offered  to  bear  a  large  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  defence  of  King  George’s  Sound,  and  have  intimated  regret  that  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  Colony  did  not  permit  it  to  undertake  the  whole  burden. 
In  the  case  of  Torres  Straits,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Colony  of  Queensland 
will  at  a  future  date  be  able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Thursday  Island  at 
its  own  charge.  Both  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  have  represented,  however, 
that  in  the  cases  of  Thursday  Island  and  King  George’s  Sound,  Australasian  interests  are 
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involved.  Neither  is  a  great  commercial  port,  or  the  capital  of  a  Colony.  Both  have  a 
strategic  rather  than  a  mercantile  importance.  In  the  view  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
these  ports  present  no  essential  points  of  difference  from  any  of  the  other  Australasian 
harbours,  the  local  defence  of  which  has  been  recognized  as  a  matter  of  Colonial 
responsibility.  As  regards  King  George’s  Sound  certainly,  and  as  regards  Thursday 
Island  probably,  no  question  of  an  Imperial  contribution  in  aid  of  defence  would  have 
arisen  if  Western  Australia  and  Queensland  had  attained  the  development  which  a  few 
years  will  suffice  to  bring  about.  Lord  Derby,  in  1885,  at  a  time  when  war  appeared 
imminent,  having  in  view  the  inability  of  Western  Australia  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
King  George’s  Sound,  offered  to  send  out  submarine  mines,  together  with  a  certain 
armament  which,  if  temporarily  mounted,  would  have  conferred  a  measure  of  protection 
on  the  coal  there  stored.  This  armament  was  at  the  lime  the  besr,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  indeed  the  only  one  which  could  be  sent  out  at  a  short  notice. 
The  danger  having  passed  away,  it  became  desirable  to  put  before  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  a  more  permament  scheme  of  defence,  and  accordingly  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
protecting  both  King  George’s  Sound  and  Thursday  Island  were  laid  before  the 
Conference,  together  with  general  proposals  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion, 
and  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  expenditure  involved.  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  having  thus  offered  to  present  certain  guns  with  an  effective  mining  equip¬ 
ment  at  a  period  of  great  emergency,  they  decided  not  to  recede  from  that  offer,  but  extend 
•it  as  regards  Thursday  Island.  Moreover,  as  regards  King  George’s  Sound,  the  offered 
armament  was  slightly  increased. 

“  The  schemes  put  forward  were  of  a  more  moderate  nature  than  some  of  those  which 
had  gone  before ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  modern  experience  has  to  some  extent  modified 
previous  opinions  as  to  the  power  of  naval  attack,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  Australian  Squadron  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  result  from  the  labours 
of  the  Conference,  undoubtedly  justifies  a  modification  of  the  standard  of  local  defence. 
There  is  nothing  at  either  King  George’s  Sound  or  Thursday  Island  to  tempt  attack 
with  the  exception  of  coal,  and  not  merely  is  it  improbable  that  an  enemy  would  risk 
serious  injuries  to  his  ships  in  the  attempt  to  seize  coal,  but  with  a  powerful  fleet 
in  Australasian  waters  his  presence  in  those  waters  becomes  necessarily  hazardous. 
During  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  uselessness  of  the  armaments  offered  by  the 
Imperial  Government  has  been  freely  asserted.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  well 
aware  that  it  is  desirable  to  provide  the  best  available  ordnance  were  expense  a  matter 
of  no  account,  but  the  demands  of  other  and  more  important  positions  have  to  be  first 
considered,  and  the  armaments  which  have  been  offered  would,  if  properly  mounted, 
afford  a  measure  of  defence  which  two  or  three  unarmoured  cruizers  would  be  little 
likely  to  defy.  It  appears  desirable  to  point  out  further  that  these  R.M.L.  guns  are 
considered  sufficiently  powerful  to  serve  as  auxiliary  armaments  at  ports  where  a  far 
heavier  attack  is  probable.  These  guns  have  the  further  advantage  that  they  are  simple 
and  easily  kept  in  working  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  life  of  the  6-inch  guns 
scarcely  exceeds  300  rounds,  after  which  they  would  require  to  ’be  sent  back  to  England 
to  be  retubed.  On  all  these  grounds,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Imperial  Government 
that  the  armaments  offered  in  my  Memorandum  of  the  20th  April,  though  not  the  best 
that  could  be  obtained,  were,  nevertheless,  efficient  as  a  first  measure  of  defence.  The 


works  which  it  was  proposed  to  create  could  subsequently  have  been  converted  at  small 
cost  to  receive  an  armament  of  modern  type.  The  charges  which  would  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  individual  Colonies  under  the  scheme  laid,  before  the  Conference  were  extremely 
moderate.  After  full  consideration,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  unable  at  present  to 
go  beyond  the  terms  of  their  original  offer.  The  Imperial  Government  is  now  incurring  a 
charge  of  nearly  700,000/.  for  (lie  armament  of  coaling  stations  alone,  and  in  the  further 
provision  of  new  type  guns,  the  requirements  of  the  fortresses,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
must  first  be  considered. 

“  Had  the  proposals  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  been  accepted,  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  provide,  without  further  delay,  a  fair  measure  of  defence,  even  although  a 
portion  of  the  armament  might  be  regarded  as  provisional.  The  infantry  and  submarine 
mining  arrangements  would  have  been  placed  on  a  permanent  footing.  Moreover,  the 
general  organization  and  training  of  the  garrisons  would  have  been  at  once  taken  in  hand, 
and  nothing  would  remain  to  be  done  except  the  provision  of  a  feu  new  type  guns  when 
circumstances  permit. 

“  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stanhope,  dated  the  5th  May,  in  which  he  permits 
me  to  state  that  he  is  personally  favourable  to  the  desire  so  strongly  expressed  by  the 
Colonial  Delegates  for  a  breech-loading  armament  for  the  defence  of  King  George’s 
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Sound,  and  that  he  would,  at  a  favourable  opportunity,  state  this  view  to  the  Treasury.  I 
also  personally  entertain  (he  same  view. 

“  We  both  fully  appreciate  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  a  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  I  trust  that  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  will  serve  to  throw  'light 
on  the  whole  question,  and  facilitate  the  after  discussion  of  this  important  subject.” 


Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  There  were  some  other  subjects  which  the  Delegates  from 
New  South  \\  ales  and  Victoria  have  just  been  instructed  by  their  Governments  to  bring 
before  the  Conference  if  there  is  time,  and  there  are  other  matters  upon  which  we  should 
like  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  as  to  whether  they  should  be  discussed  or  not. 
The  first  to  which  1  will  refer  is  the  question  whether  tire  time  has  not  now  come  when 
it  is  expedient  to  instruct  the  Governors  of  our  Colonies  that  in  matters  relating  to  the 
prerogative  of  mercy,  and  to  questions  of  the  dissolution  of  their  Parliaments,  they 
should  be  guided  by  tire  advice  of  their  responsible  Ministers.  Up  to  the  present  time 
those  are  two  of  the  subjects  upon  which  a  personal  discretion  has  always  been  vested  in 
the  Governors  of  the  Colonies;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  regard  to  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
the  Governor  exercises  that  as  a  personal  right  (although  he  takes  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers)  as  the  immediate  Representative  of  the  fountain  of  mercy,  the  Queen.  In  the 
case  of  dissolutions,  for  various  political  reasons  to  which  I  need  not  refer,  it  has  always 
been  held  that  that  is  also  reserved  to  the  Governor  to  exercise  a  personal  discretion  about. 

Now,  if  the  Conference  are  inclined  to  discuss  those  two  subjects,  since  we  meet 
again  on  Monday,  my  honourable  friend  and  myself  will  initiate  the  discussion.  But  as 
we  are  on  the  point  of  separating,  of  course  we  must  be  guided  partially  bv  considera¬ 
tions  of  time. 


Mr.  DEAK1N.  I  wish  to  say  that.  I  have  received  a  cablegram  from  my  colleagues 
in  Victoria,  asking  me  to  support  New  Zealand  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  prero¬ 
gative. 

It  is  a  view  which  has  been  often  discussed  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  and 
has  been  long  entertained,  that  the  instructions  to  the  Governors  which  at  present  obtain 
— the  same  instructions  that  obtained  in  olden  days  when  they  were  issued  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Crown  Colonies— do  not  in  several  respects  exactly  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  day  as  they  did  exactly  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  past. 
It  was  only  last  week  that  I  took  the  opportunity  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Bramston 
(as  I  thought  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  bring  this  matter  in  detail  before  the 
Conference)  to  bring  under  Mr.  Bramston’s  personal  notice  several  particulars  in 
which  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  present  instructions  issued  to  Governors  were  capable 
of  amendment ;  as,  for  instance,  that  the  language  was  of  a  nature  which  hardly  fitted 
our  institutions  at  the  present  time,  and  that  other  directions  were  given,  as  to  the 
margin  to  be  put  on  Bills  and  matters  of  that  sort,  which,  although  they  were  suitable 
when  the  Colonies  were  in  their  infancy,  were  hardly  suitable  to  be  addressed  to  a  great 
self-governing  Colony. 

But  it  is  especially  as  regards  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  that  some 
differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  in  the  Colonies.  Some  Governors  have  taken  the  view 
that  they  are  constitutionally  bound  to  accept  the  advice  of  their  Ministers  with  reference 
to  the  reprieving  or  the  execution  of  a  criminal,  but  other  Governors  have  stood  absolutely 
upon  their  rights  under  these  instructions  as  they  regard  them,  and  have  declined  to 
take  the  advice  of  the  Ministers.  The  consequence  has  been  that  there  have  been 
some  collisions  which  have  been  very  unfortunate.  Indeed,  the  results  have  been  worse 
than  that  from  our  point  of  view,  in  that  the  Governor  himself  lias  been  placed  in  a 
position  in  which  we  should  prefer  not  to  see  him  placed,  that  is  to  say,  a  position  of 
direct  contact  with  the  public  outside,  who,  knowing  the  special  privileges  attaching  to 
his  office,  deputationize  the  Governor,  and  endeavour  to  bring  the  force  of  public  opinion 
directly  to  bear  upon  him.  That  has  been  in  more  than  one  Colony  the  cause  of  some 
disquietude,  and  it  is  felt,  in  the  interests  of  the  Governor  himself  (for  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  suggestion  is  not  made  with  any  idea  of  derogating  from  his  importance),  it 
would  be  only  fair  to  the  Governor  if  the  Ministers  could  take  the  full  responsibility  in 
this  matter.  If  the  responsibility  is  abused,  they  can  bear  the  penalty  at  the  elections; 
but  if  the  Governor  has  the  sole  control  as  regards  this  privilege  he  is  brought  into 
a  personal  relation  with  the  electors,  which  is  very  unfortunate. 

I  thought  I  was  sufficiently  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  my  colleagues  in  bringing  the 
matter  under  Mr.  Bramston’s  notice,  who  very  kindly  went  through  the  instructions  with 
me  and  promised  to  bring  the  matter  before  your  consideration,  Sir.  But  as  since  then 
Sir  Dillon  Bell  and  myself  have  received  instructions  from  our  Government,  we  desire  to 
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say  one  or  two  words  upon  the  point.  I  fancy  that  the  only  reason  why  the  instructions 
are  in  the  present  form  is  that  they  were  drafted  for  another  set  of  circumstances.  They 
applied  very  aptly  to  those  circumstances,  but  they  do  not  apply  to  the  circumstances  of 
to-day,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  amend  them. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Are  you  speaking  of  other  cases  than  that  of  pardon? 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Pardon,  of  course,  is  a  very  distinct  thing,  because,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  privilege  of  pardon  rests  with  one  person  only,  and  that  is  the  Crown. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Is  it  not,  in  practice,  absolutely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Home 
Secretary  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Practically  it  is. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  put  it  to  Mr.  Bramstonin  that  way. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  a  case 
in  which  the  Crown  has  exercised  that  right. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  did  not  know  of  that  case.  The  way  I  put  it  to  Mr.  Bramston 
was  to  ask  whether  the  language  of  the  instructions  might  not  be  so  altered  as  to  make 
the  English  precedent  apply. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  such  a  case.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  has  been  or  not. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  We  were  led  to  understand  that  in  England  the  recommendation  of 
the  Home  Secretary  would  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Practically,  no  doubt,  that  would  be  so. 

r  Mr.  DEAKIN.  That  would  meet  our  case.  With  us  there  have  been  cases  in 
which  the  advice  has  not  been  accepted,  and  the  result  has  been  unfortunate  both  for  the 
Governor  and  for  the  people. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  The  change  asked  for  by  Victoria  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Royal  prerogative  of  mercy  should  in  the  future  be  exercised  in  the 
Australian  Colonies  was  made  in  Canada  during  the  time  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Previously  in  Canada,  as  still  in  the  Australian 
Colonies,  it  had  been  exercised  as  a  personal  power,  for  which  the  Governor-General  for 
the  time  being  considered  himself  responsible  only  to  the  Crown.  A  representation  was 
made  by  Canada  on  the  subject,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Royal  instructions  were 
changed,  and  in  regard  to  this,  as  to  all  other  acts  of  the  Governor-General,  he  was 
directed  to  take  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  the  only  exception  being,  I  think,  in  regard 
to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  capital  felonies  affecting  either  the  United  Kingdom 
or  other  Colonies  than  Canada. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  That  would  meet  the  case.  We  should  be  quite  satisfied  with 

that. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  that  case. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  The  correspondence  both  from  Canada  and  from 
the  Colonial  Office  will  be  found  in  the  archives  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  time. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  1  wish.  Sir,  to  mention  the  subject  of  New  Guinea 
now  because  I  understand  that  Mr.  Deakin  will  not  be  here  on  Monday.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  heads  of  the  scheme  were  settled,  but  they  were  left  to  be  worked 
out  in  detail.  The  Bill  has  now  been  settled  and  circulated,  and  it  is  important  to  know 
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whether  the  other  Colonies  who  are  parties  to  the  Agreement  assent  to  the  form  in  which 
the  guarantee  is  given  by  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  and  whether  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  accept  it  in  its  present  form. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Has  this  Bill  been  circulated  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Yes,  undoubtedly. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Bill,  as  it  has  been  circulated,  is  prepared  in  the  form  of 
a  Bill  to  be  introduced  by  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  and  now  l  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Delegates  as  to  whether  that  Bill  embodies  their  view 
of  the  case,  and  whether  they  are  prepared,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  appproval  of  their 
Colonial  Governments,  to  assent  to  it. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  may  say  that  the  preamble  of  this  Bill  is  not  exactly 
as  it  was  before,  but  there  are  only  verbal  alterations. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  might,  perhaps,  read  the  preamble,  as  I  understand  there 
are  a  few  verbal  alterations :  “  Whereas  the  Governments  of  your  Majesty’s  Australasian 
Colonies  have  requested  your  Majesty  to  assume  Sovereignty  over  the  territory  com¬ 
prising  those  portions  of  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands  which  are  now  undor 
your  Majesty’s  Royal  Protection,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  that  territory  in  accordance  with  certain  proposals  agreed  to  by  your 
Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  which  proposals  are  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  to  this 
Act :  And  whereas  your  Majesty’s  Australasian  Colonies  cheerfully  recognize  and 
acknowledge  the  obligation  to  indemnify  your  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  against 
the  necessary  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  said  territory  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  said  proposals,  or  such  other  conditions  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  to  by  your  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the 
said  Colonies ;  and  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  Colony  of  Queensland  on  their  behalf 
shall  formally  recognize  and  give  effect  to  such  obligation :  And  whereas  your  Majesty's 
Imperial  Government  have  agreed  with  the  Governments  of  the  said  Colonies  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland  that,  upon  satisfactory  provision  being  made  to 
give  effect  to  the  aforesaid  obligation,  they  will  advise  your  Majesty  to  assume  Sovereignty 
over  the  said  territory  :  And  whereas,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  said  proposals,  and 
to  make  provision  for  defraying  the  necessary  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  said  territory  upon  such  assumption  of  Sovereignty,  We,  your  Majesty’s 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  the  Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Queensland,  have 
resolved  to  grant  to  your  Majesty  the  sum  hereafter  stated,  and  for  the  purposes  herein¬ 
after  expressed  :  Be  it  enacted,  &c. : — 

“  1.  This  Act  shall  commence  and  take  effect  so  soon  as  Her  Majesty  shall  have 
assumed  Sovereignty  over  the  territory  aforesaid,  and  such  assumption  of  sovereignty 
shall  have  been  proclaimed  in  the  Colony  of  Queensland.” 

Have  there  been  any  other  alterations  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  No.  The  Schedule,  of  course,  consists  ot  the 
proposals  that  were  under  consideration,  with  such  verbal  alterations  as  were  necessary 
to  embody  the  Agreement  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  There  are  no  alterations  in 
substance  at  all.  The  original  proposals  were  submitted  by  the  three  Colonies  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.  Those  are,  of  course,  in  a  different  form.  These  are  in  the 
form  of  proposals  agreed  to  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the 
three  Colonies.  The  changes  made  here  are  only  such  changes  as  were  necessary  to  put 
it  into  this  different  form.  There  are  only  one  or  two  verbal  changes. 


“Draft  of  a  Bill  to  make  Provision  for  the  Indemnification  by  the  Colony  of  Queensland  of  Appendix, 
Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  against  the  Expenses  of  the  Government  o/^°-G(» 
British  New  Guinea. 

“  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

“Whereas  the  Governments  of  your  Majesty’s  Australasian  Colonies  have  requested^ 
your  Majesty  to  assume  Sovereignty  over  the  Territory  comprising  those  portions  of 
(277a)  3  Z 
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Commence¬ 
ment  of  Act. 


Appropria¬ 
tion  of 
16,000/. 
annually  for 
ten  years. 


Short  title. 


New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands  which  are  now  under  your  Majesty’s  Royal 
Protection,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  administration  of  the  government  of  that 
Territory  in  accordance  with  certain  proposals  agreed  to  by  your  Majesty’s  Imperial 
Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
Queensland,  which  proposals  are  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act :  And  whereas 
your  Majesty’s  Australasian  Colonies  cheerfully  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  indemnify  your  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  against  the  necessary  cost  of  the 
administration  of  the  government  of  the  said  Territory,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  said  proposals  or  such  other  conditions  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  to  by  your 
Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  said  Colonies,  and  it  has 
been  agreed  that  the  Colony  of  Queensland  on  their  behalf  shall  formally  recognize  and 
give  effect  to  such  obligation :  And  whereas  your  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  have 
agreed  with  the  Governments  of  the  said  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
Queensland  that,  upon  satisfactory  provision  being  made  to  give  effect  to  the  aforesaid 
obligation,  they  will  advise  your  Majesty  to  assume  Sovereignty  over  the  said  Territory : 
And  whereas,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  said  proposals,  and  to  make  provision  for 
defraying  the  necessary  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  said 
Territory  upon  such  assumption  of  sovereignty,  we,  your  Majesty’s  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Queensland,  have  resolved  to 
grant  to  your  Majesty  the  sums  hereinafter  stated  and  for  the  purposes  hereinafter 
expressed.  Be  it  enacted,  &c. 

"1.  This  Act  shall  commence  and  take  effect  so  soon  as  Her  Majesty  shall  have 
assumed  Sovereignty  over  the  Territory  aforesaid,  and  such  assumption  of  Sovereignty 
shall  have  been  proclaimed  in  the  Colony  of  Queensland. 

<£2.  There  shall  be  issued  and  paid  to  Her  Majesty,  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  of  Queensland,  in  each  of  the  ten  years  next  succeeding  the  commencement  of 
this  Act,  a  sum  not  exceeding  15,000/.,  for  and  in  respect  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  said  Territory  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  aforesaid  proposals  or  with  such  other  conditions  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  to  by  your  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Colony  of 
Queensland. 

“3.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  shall  issue  and  pay  the  amount  of  such  contribution  to 
such  person  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Governor  by  any  Warrant  or  Order  under  his 
hand  shall  direct. 

“4.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  shall,  in  his  accounts,  from  time  to  time,  be  allowed 
credit  for  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  paid  by  him  in  pursuance  of  any  such  Warrant 
or  Order,  and  the  receipt  or  receipts  of  the  person  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  so 
paid  shall  be  a  full  and  valid  discharge  to  him  in  passing  his  accounts  for  any 
such  sum  or  sums  as  shall  be  therein  mentioned,  and  he  shall  receive  credit  for  the  same 
accordingly. 

“  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  £  The  British  New  Guinea  (Queensland)  Act  of  1887/ 


“SCHEDULE. 


“  Proposals  for  the  Administration  of  British  New  Guinea. 

“  1 .  The  Colony  of  Queensland  to  undertake  by  a  special  Act  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  administration  of  the  Government  of  British  New  Guinea  to  an  extent  not 
exceeding  15,000/.  per  annum  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: — 

“2.  The  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  undertake  by  similar  Acts 
to  bear  equally  with  Queensland  any  amount  which  the  latter  Colony  may  be  called 
upon  to  pay  under  Article  1,  so  that  each  Colony  shall  be  liable  for  one-third  of  the 
whole  expenditure  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  5,000/. 

£s  3.  Any  contribution  made  by  the  Governments  of  any  of  the  other  Australasian 
Colonies  to  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  amount  which  the  Colonies  may  be  called 
upon  to  pay  under  Articles  1  and  2. 

“  4.  Any  revenue  raised  by  the  Government  of  New  Guinea  to  be  similarly  applied 
in  reduction  of  the  amount  which  tiie  Colonies  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  under 
Articles  1  and  2,  unless  in  the  event  of  a  larger  annual  expenditure  than  15,000/.  being 
agreed  to,  as  provided  in  Article  16,  in  which  case  the  excess  is  to  be  provided  from  the 
revenue. 
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“5.  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government,  to  provide  a 
ice  of  the  Territory,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding-  18,500/.,  vvi 


suitable  sleam-vessel  for  the 
ser\ ice  of  the  .territory,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  18,500/.,  with  the  cost  of  its  maintenance 
during-  the  first  three  years  estimated  at  about  3,500/.  a-year. 

6.  Upon  the  passing-  of  the  above-mentioned  special  Act,  Her  Majesty  to  assume 
Sovereignty  over  the  Protectorate. 

/.  An  Administrator  of  the  Government,  to  be  appointed,  to  whom,  with  two  or 
more  other  persons,  legislative  powers  are  to  be  delegated  by  Letters  Patent,  under  the 
Imperial  Acts  G  &  7  Viet.,  cap.  13  and  23  &  24  Viet.,  cap.  121. 

List  •  ' 8’  The  followinS  slims  t0  be  reserved  in  the  Letters  Patent  by  way  of  Civil 


Administrator  . . 

Private  Secretary 
Judicial  Officer 
Secretary  to  Government  . . 


£ 

..  1,500 

300 

..  1,000 
500 


“  9*  N°  purchase  of  land  to  be  allowed  to  be  made  by  private  persons,  except  from 
the  Government  or  purchasers  from  it. 

10.  No  deportation  of  natives  to  be  allowed,  either  from  one  part  of  the  Territory 
to  another  or  to  places  beyond  the  Territory,  except  under  Ordinances  reserved  for  Her 
Majesty’s  assent  and  assented  to  by  Her  Majesty. 

“  1  ^  Trading  with  the  natives  in  arms,  ammunition,  explosives,  and  intoxicants  to 
be  prohibited,  except  under  Ordinances  reserved  and  assented  to  in  like  manner. 

.  differential  duties  to  be  imposed  in  favour  of  any  of  the  Guaranteeing 

Colonies,  or  any  other  Colony  or  country. 

“  13..  The  foregoing  four  Articles  to  be  embodied  in  the  Letters  Patent  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Territory. 

“14.  An  appeal  to  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Queensland,  at  Brisbane,  in  all  civil 
cases  involving  an  amount  of  over  100/.,  and  in  all  criminal  cases  involving  a  punish¬ 
ment  greater  than  three  months’  imprisonment.  The  necessary  legislation  for  this 
purpose  to  be  proposed  to  the  Imperial  and  Queensland  Parliaments. 

15.  An  estimate  of  revenue  and  expenditure  to  be  submitted  by  the  Administrator 
to  the  Governor  of  Queensland,  and  approved  by  him  before  the  passing  of  any 
Appropriation  Ordinance.  The  Governor  of  Queensland  to  have  power  to  disallow  any 
item  of  proposed  expenditure. 

‘16.  Any  appropriation  beyond  the  amount  of  15,000/.  for  any  one  year  to  be 
agreed  to  by  each  of  the  three  Guaranteeing  Colonies. 

“17.  All  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure  to  be  audited  by  officers  of  the 
Queensland  Government. 


.*  ^  The  Administrator,  in  the  exercise  of  his  legislative  and  administrative 
functions,  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  Governor  of  Queensland  (subject  to  Her 
Majesty’s  power  of  disallowance  of  proposed  laws). 

“  19.  The  Governor  of  Queensland  to  be  directed  to  consult  his  Executive  Council 
upon  all  matters  relating  to  British  New  Guinea. 

[  20.  The  Government  of  Queensland  to  consult  the  Governments  of  the  other 
contributing  Colonies  in  all  matters  other  than  those  of  ordinary  administration,  and  to 
report  to  them  all  action  taken. 

*21.  fhe  Administrator  to  be  instructed  to  furnish  to  the  Governor  of  Queensland 
an  annual  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  (Legislative  and  Administrative) 
and  copies  of  such .  Report,  together  with  any  observations  which  the  Governor  of 
Queensland  may  think  tit  to  make  thereon,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  to  each  of  the  contributing  Colonies. 


“  Memorandum . —  It  is  understood  that  Queensland  is  to  have  a  first  charge  upon 
any  surplus  revenue  of  British  New  Guinea  for  any  amount  which  the  Colony  may  be 
called  upon  to  pay  under  the  special  Act  beyond  the  agreed  proportion  of  one-third. 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  You  drop  the  question  of  the  period  out  of  the  preamble.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  material. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  was  understood  that  there  was  to  be  a  general 
acknowledgment  of  obligation. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  comes  in  the  first  clause  of  the  Schedule. 

3  Z  2 
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Mr  DEAKIN.  The  point  I  raised  before,  that  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  there 
was  no  clue,  is  met  by  this  :  that  now,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  there  is  to  be  some 

mutual  understanding. 

The  PRESIDENT.  1  do  not  think  you  can  go  further  than  that.  May  I  take  it 
that  the  Delegates,  speaking  for  themselves,  agree  to  these  proposals  and  to  tins  draft 
Bill — though,  of  course,  it  will  be  for  the  Colonial  Governments  to  decide  upon  it  (hear, 
hear) ;  but,  speaking  for  themselves,  the  Delegates  in  Conference  assembled,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  approve  of  the  proposed  Bill  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  New  South  Wales  has  practically  approved  of  the 
scheme  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Contracting  Colonies. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  There  are  one  or  two  verbal  corrections  that  will 
have  to  be  made,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  them  here. 


The  PRESIDENT.  Probably  you  and  I  can  settle  those  afterwards.  Then  that 
closes  that  question. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  believe  that  a  general  dislike  was  expressed  by  the 
Delegates  to  even  entertaining  the  question  of  any  consideration  of  the  question  ot 
coinage  ;  I  understood  that  to  be  objected  to  by  everybody  ? 


Mr.  DEAKIN.  No,  certainly  not. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Then,  on  Monday,  perhaps  we  might  refer  to  it. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  It  is  not  a  subject  of  practical  politics. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  question  of  pardon,  I  believe,  has  been  brought  before 
us.  I  should  like  to  say  something  about  that  question  of  pardon  before  it  is  disposed  o  . 


Sir  F  DILLON  BELL.  Upon  that  question  of  pardon,  the  New  Zealand  Govern¬ 
ment  have  telegraphed  to  their  Delegates,  asking  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  take  any  steps  with  respect  to  remitting  sentences  and  liberating 
prisoners  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee,  as  has  been  done  m  India  ;  so  that  the  Colonial 
Governments  might  consider  the  propriety  of  doing  the  same. 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  that  we  have  in  all  cases  returned  the  same  answer, 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  release  prisoners  unless  there  is  any  political  prisoner  whose 
case  seems  to  deserve  consideration.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  it  suits  the  views  of  the  Delegates, 
we  will  begin  with  the  question  of  pardon  on  Monday,  at  12  o  clock,  and  then  we  can 

take  the  subject  of  coinage. 


Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  Then  there  are  the  instructions  to  Governors  upon  the 
subject  of  dissolutions. 

The  PRESIDENT.  We  will  take  coinage  first,  because  I  will  ask  Mr.  Fremantle, 
the  Master  of  the  Mint,  to  attend. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  should  like  to  appeal  to  Sir  Francis  Bell  not  to 
bring  up  the  question  of  the  decimal  coinage.  Monday  is  the  last  day  that  we  shall  be 
here  •  we  begin  late ;  there  is  not  time  to  discuss  the  subject  fully  ;  and  I  would  ask 
whether  there  is  any  use  in  initiating  a  fresh  subject  when  we  cannot  have  it  fully 

discussed. 


Sir  F  DILLON  BELL.  I  am  quite  in  the  hands  of  the  Delegates.  I  understood 
that  it  was  a  subject  which  the  Delegates  thought  they  had  not  time  to  consider.  (Hear, 

hear.) 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  did  not  dispute  that  at  all.  I  only  wished  to  say  that,  if  Sir 
Francis  Dillon  Bell  was  going  to  bring  the  matter  forward,  I  should  be  bound  to  support 
it.  I  do  not  dispute  what  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  says  at  all. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  I  think,  Sir  Francis,  it  seems  to  be  rather  the  opinion .that  we 
should  take  coinage  at  a  future  Conference.  Then  we  will  begin  on  Monday  wit  1 
pardons  and  the  Census. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  There  is  another  point,  connected  with  the  postal  service 
and  our  mail  arrangements. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  In  the  meantime,  a  circumstance  has  happened  which  is 
of  rather  an  embarrassing  kind.  In  one  of  the  morning  papers  to-day,  the  “  Standard,’ 
there  has  been  published  what  purports  to  be  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference.  Without  referring  to  that  article  in  any  way,  I  wish  to  say  that  as  it  is 
certain  to  go  out  by  this  mail,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  wrong  impression  would  be 
nroduced  by  it  in  the  Colonies  unless  we  were  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  send  out  by 
the  mail  the  two  papers  relating  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  Samoa  which  you  laid  before 
us  and  which  it  will  be  most  desirable  for  our  Governments  to  have  confidentially 
communicated  to  them,  when  they  will  be  met  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail  by  an  authorized 
statement  purporting  to  express  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  to 
state  what  hasPactually  passed  at  the  Conference.  If  therefore  you  could  see  your  way 
to  permit  us  to  send  those  two  papers  to  our  Governments,  I  think  it  would  prevent  what 
might  be  a  very  grave  embarrassment  by-and-bye. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  can  see  no  objection  at  all.  I  think  it  is  desirable,  under 
qhe  circumstances,  that  the  two  papers  which  were  circulated  should  be  sent  con¬ 
fidentially  to  the  different  Colonial  Governments. 

Mr.  DEAK1N.  I  thought  Sir  Francis  Bell  was  going  to  allude  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  telegram  which  appeared  in  the  paper  this  morning. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  telegram  to  which  Sir 
Francis  Bell  alludes  ? 

Sir  F  DILLON  BELL.  I  find  myself  placarded  over  Pans  as  having  made 
statements'  to  newspaper  writers  about  the  Hebrides  and  the  proposed  joint  Naval 

Commission. 

PRFSIDENT  I  will  endeavour  on  Monday  to  give  yon  the  exact  state 
of  thTngsfSTn  the  meantime,  the  two  papers  may  be  sent  out  to  the  different 

Governments. 

A/r  nFAKTN  T  think  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  ns  to  say,  and  I  believe  that  I 

^r*  n  hclnlf  of  every  member  of  the  Conference,  that  that  statement  does  not 
3om  aTy  sourcelhar^  are  acquainted  with  (hear,  hear),  and  that  we  have  not 
the  faintest  knowledge  of  the  source  from  whence  it  came. 

m,  PRESIDENT.  I  venture  to  repeat  what  1  have  said  before,  that  Her 

Majesty’s  Government  are  extremely  gratified  at  the  entire  se  ■  y 

LL  observed  with  regard  to  our  proceedings.  1  should  not  nave  tmmg  j 

gentlemen  here  had  done  it,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  receive  that  assurance. 

G.  AT  FXANDER  CAMPBELL.  The  members  of  the  Conference  present  here 
To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Her  Majest)  s 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

“  Conference  Room,  Colonial  Office,  May  4,  1887. 

“  De*\ve  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  leave  England  without  expressing  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  mode  in  which  you  have  presided  at  the  meetings  of  this,  the  first, 


“ 
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official  Conference  between  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  and  Representatives  of  Her 
Majesty’s  dominions  abroad. 

“The  occasion  was  most  important,  and  the  task,  though  to  you  easy,  would  have 
been  with  most  others  attended  with  considerable  difficulty. 

“  The  members  of  the  Conference  represented  countries  which,  though  united 
in  loyalty  to  the  Throne,  nevertheless  had  interests  and  entertained  views  not  always 
identical,  and  a  combination  of  ability,  firmness,  and  tact  was  required  to  brin°-  their 
deliberations  to  anything  like  an  unanimous  issue. 

“  The  possession  of  these  qualities,  coupled  with  your  intimate  knowledge  of 
Colonial  affairs,  has  enabled  you  to  achieve  this  result,  and  it  must  be  pleasing  to  you  to 
know  that  we  shall  return  to  our  own  lands  with  feelings  of  the  warmest  personal 

regai  d  for  yourselt,  and  with  our  affection  for  the  mother  country,  if  possible 
increased.  5 


“  TV  e  have  to  thank,  too,  your  able  and  courteous  coadjutor,  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Onslow,  the  other  members  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  Heads  of  Departments,  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  seconded  and  supported  your  efforts. 

“Repeating  our  expressions  of  esteem,  we  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  “  Robert  Thorburn. 

“  Ambrose  Shea. 
“Alexander  Campbell. 

“  Sanford  Fleming. 

“  P.  A.  Jennings. 

“  Robert  Wisdom. 

“  Saul  Samuel. 

“  J.  S.  Dodds. 

“  Adye  Douglas. 

“Thomas  Upington. 

“  Jan  LI.  Hofmeyr. 

“  Charles  Mills. 

“  J ohn  W.  Downer. 
“Arthur  Blyth. 

“F.  D.  Bell. 

“William  Fitzherbert. 

“  Alfred  Deakin. 

“James  Lorimer. 

“  James  Service. 

“  Graham  D.  Berry. 

“  S.  W.  Griffith. 

“  James  F.  Garrick. 

“  John  Forrest. 

“  Sep.  Burt. 

“  John  Robinson.” 


The  PRESIDENT.  There  are  times  when  it  is  rather  difficult  to  express  one’s 
feelings.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  with  profound  satisfaction  and  pride  that  J  have 
received  this  Address,  couched  in  much  too  flattering  language ;  but  it  is  valuable  to  me 
and  it  will  be  valuable  to  my  children  as  a  proof  of  your  personal  regard,  which  I  am  so 
gratified  to  find  is  mentioned  in  this  Address  (hear,  hear),  and  as  a  proof  to  myself  and 
also  to  them  that  you  recognize  my  hearty  desire  to  do  my  duty  as  President  of  this 
most  important  Conference,  though  no  one  knows  more  fully  than  myself  that  I  have 
tallen  far  short  of  my  desire.  (No,  no.)  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is  to  your  kindness 
hat  I  look  for  pardon  and  for  condonation  of  these  failures  and  deficiencies.  I  observe 
that  m  the  Address  it  has  been  stated  that  my  knowledge  of  affairs  has  helped  to  carrv 
on  the  business  o*  the  Conference.  1  have  felt  most  painfully  during  the  course  of  the 
Conference  how  little  I  had  really  mastered  the  different  cases  that  were  brought  before 
me.  1  have  endeavoured  to  do  so,  but  I  felt  as  I  went  on,  and  as  the  speeches  were  made 
by  the  Delegates  showing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these  matters,  really  how  little  I 
had  managed  to  carry  out  my  desire  to  master  these  subjects.  But,  gentlemen,  I  do 


not  wish  to  say  much  on  this  occasion,  T  can  assure  you  (hat  I  feel  it  too  much  (cheers), 
and  it  will  be  a  great  pride  to  me  always  to  have  received  this  most  welcome  and  unex¬ 
pected  Address.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  have  it  on  the  papers  of  the 
Conference,  but  I  imagine  that  if  it  had  been  possible  we  should  all  have  liked  to  have 
added  to  it  the  name  of  Lady  Holland.  (Cheers.) 

1  he  PRES! DENI.  Lady  Holland  will  be  very  much  gratified. 

Then  we  meet  on  Monday  at  12  o’clock.  We  will  begin  with  the  question  of 
pardon,  and  then  Sir  Ambrose  Shea  will  say  what  lie  has  to  say  upon  the  subject  of 
mail  and  postal  communication;  and  after  that  we  will  deal  with  the  Census  and  any 
other  question  which  may  be  brought  up. 
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Monday,  9th  May,  1887. 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  T.  Holland,  Bart.,  G-.C.M.G-.,  Secretory  of  State  for 

the  Colonies.  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Hon.  R.  H.  Meade,  C.B.l  .  ^  Under-Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  John  Bramston,  C.B.  j  17 


Representatives  : 

Newfoundland : — 

Sir  Robert  Thorburn,  K.C.M.G.,  Premier. 
Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G-. 


Canada : — 

Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sandford  Eleming,  C.M.G. 

New  South  Wales - 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Premier. 

Sir  Robert  Wisdom,  K.C.M.G.,  formerly  Attorney-General. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent- General. 

Tasmania : — 

Mr.  John  Stokell  Dodds,  late  Attorney -General. 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas,  Agent-General. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope : — 

Mr.  Jan  Hendrik  Hofmeyr. 

Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent- General. 

South  Australia : — 

Sir  John  William  Downer,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Premier. 

Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent- General. 

New  Zealand : — 

Sir  Erancis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Agent- General. 

Sir  William  Eitzherbert,  K.C.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Victoria : — 

Sir  Graham  Berry,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent-General. 

Mr.  James  Service,  late  Premier. 

Queensland : — 

Sir  Samuel  Walker  Griffith,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Premier. 

Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  Agent-General. 

Western  Australia : — 

Mr.  John  Eorrest,  C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

Mr.  Septimus  Burt. 

Natal : — 

Mr.  John  Bobinson. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT.  There  is  an  amended  proposal  by  Mr.  Finch  Hatton, 
which  I  will  simply  have  printed  and  circulated.  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir 
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Alexander  Campbell  lias  seen  a  copy  of  it.  It  relates  to  the  Pacific  Telegraph 
Company. 

iSir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  There  is  nothing  new  in  it,  except  that  they 
propose  a  reduction  from  100,000/.  to  75,000 /. 

■ 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  we  may  take  this  letter  as  read,  and  we  will  have  it 
printed  and  circulated. 


The  terms  of  the  letter  were  as  follows : — 


“  Sir,  “34,  Clement's  Lane,  London,  May  3,  1887.  Appendix, 

“Referring  to  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  No:f?’ 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Conference  on  the  20th  April,  1887,  1  am  p‘  ‘ 
now  instructed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Company  to  submit,  as  au  amended  proposal, 
the  following :  — 

“1.  The  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  shall  lay  a  line  of  cable  from  Vancouver 
Island  to  Australia,  touching  at  Hawaii,  Fanning  Island,  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  New 

Zealand. 

“2.  The  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
shall  guarantee  to  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  Government  traffic  to  the  amount 
of  75,000/.  per  annum,  in  such  proportions  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
said  Governments. 

“  3.  The  above  guarantee  shall  date  from  the  completion  of  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  between  Canada  and  Australia  by  the  Company,  and  shall  continue  in 
force  for  twenty-five  years  from  that  date,  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

“4.  In  the  event  of  telegraphic  communication  being  interrupted,  thirty-five  days 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  Company  for  repairs ;  if  at  the  expiration  of  thirty-five  days 
telegraphic  communication  shall  continue  to  be  interrupted,  then  the  guarantee  shall 
be  suspended  from  that  date  until  telegraphic  communication  be  re-established. 

“  5.  The  rate  per  word  payable  by  the  Governments  shall  be  the  current  rate 
charged  by  the  Company  to  the  general  public,  but  such  rate  shall  never  exceed  4s.  per 
word  for  the  transmission  of  messages  from  England  to  Australasia. 

“In  my  statement  to  the  Colonial  Conference  on  the  27th  April,  I  mentioned  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  which  was  then  before  the  Conference, 
for  an  annual  subsidy  of  100,000/.  for  twenty-five  years  was  based  upon  calculations 
as  to  the  approximate  cost  of  constructing  and  laying  a  cable  which  were  made  some 
time  ago. 

“  1  further  stated  that  the  Company  was  at  that  very  time  actually  engaged  in 
collecting  expert  evidence  as  to  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
cables,  and  the  consecjuent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  constructing  and  laying  them.  The 
result  .of  the  investigation  has  been  to  convince  the  Directors  that  the  original  estimate 
for  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  will  bear  some  reduction. 

“In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Directors  have  been  influenced  by  considerations  of 
even  greater  weight.  Events  of  very  recent  date  point  to  the  certainty  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  being  shortly  developed  as  one  of  the  main  waterwavs  of  the  world’s  commerce. 

In  view  of  the  very  largely  increased  intercolonial  telegraphic  traffic  which  must 
inevitably  follow  any  such  development,  the  Directors  feel  justified  in  accepting  the  extra 
risk  which  the  reduction  of  the  guarantee  from  100,000/.,  to  75,000/.  per  annum  will 
entail. 

“  As  above  stated  (in  clause  5)  the  Directors  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  bind 
themselves  to  start  by  reducing  the  rate  to  4s.  per  word  for  the  transmission  of  ordinary 
messages  from  England  to  Australasia,  and  further  bind  themselves  not  to  exceed  such 

rate. 

“The  reduction  to  4s.  per  word,  however,  is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  final,  for 
if  the  estimates  of  increased  traffic  are  in  any  wav  realized,  the  Company  will  be  in  a 
position  to  effect  very  considerable  further  reductions. 

“  I  have,  &c. 

“(Signed)  Haholo  Finch  Hatton. 

“  To  the  Chairman  of  the 

“  Colonial  Conference,  London.” 
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The  PRESIDENT.  I  have  to  regret,  gentlemen,  that  on  this,  the  closing  day 
of  the  Conference,  l  must  refer  to  a  matter  which  has  caused  me,  and  which  I  am 
sure  has  caused  the  Delegates,  great  pain.  I  refer  to  the  publication  in  the 
“  Standard”  of  an  unauthorized,  inaccurate,  and  incomplete  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  Conference.  ( Hear ,  hear.)  It  was  thoroughly  recognized  at  the 
be in ning  of  the  meetings,  and  it  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  our  discussions,  that  our  proceedings  were  strictly  confidential.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now 
this  agreement  more  especially  applied  to  our  proceedings  on  the  thirteenth  day, 
when  Lord  Salisbury  attended,  and  when  the  subject  of  the  New  Hebrides  was 
under  discussion.  1  specially  began  that  day’s  proceedings  by  stating  that  it  was 
all-important  that  they  should  be  confidential  (hear,  hear),  and  for  the  very  manifest 
reason  that  the  negotiations  with  the  French  Government  were  not  completed  iD 
respect  of  those  islands.  It  will  also  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Delegates  that  at 
the  very  beginning  of  our  proceedings  I  stated  that  an  account  of  the  discussions, 
and  of  the  papers  presented  to  the  Conference,  should  be  made  public,  but  that  I 
reserved  full  right  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  myself  to  revise  the  confidential 
shorthand  writer’s  notes,  and  to  decide  what  could  be  properly  given  to  the  public. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  right  1  have  never  waived,  though  I  had  hoped,  and  still  hope, 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  exercise  it  very  sparingly.  Hut  the  very  regrettable  breach 
of  confidence  which  has  taken  place  renders  my  task  more  difficult,  and  I  must 
frankly  state  to  you  that  1  shall  have  to  submit  to  my  colleagues  the  question  to  what 
extent  the  discussion  on  the  New  Hebrides  can  be  made  public,  as  being  a  discussion 
upon  a  subject  in  which  foreign  Governments  are  concerned,  and  on  which  negotia¬ 
tions  are  still  going  on,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  might 
be  seriously  affected  by  the  publication  of  the  discussion.  I  must  therefore  beg  the 
Delegates/ one  and  all,  to  treat  the  proceedings  on  Tuesday,  the  26th,  and 
Thursday,  the  28th  April,  as  most  confidential  and  secret.  Should  it  be  found 
possible  to  send  round  the  Reports  for  correction,  I  have  full  confidence  that  this 
request  will  be  complied  with.  (Hear,  hear.) 


Mr.  SERVICE.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  as  one  who  has  expressed  his  feelings  very 
freely  on  the  New  Hebrides  question,  I  desire  to  make  one  remark,  and  that  is  this. 
When  I  read  the  article  in  the  “  Standard,  ”  and  came  to  that  particular  point  that 
you  are  now  referring  to,  it  created  in  my  mind  one  of  those  unpleasant  impressions 
that  a  man  must  experience  when  he  feels  that  negotiations  are  in  danger ;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  shall  all  feel  thoroughly  pleased  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  do  not  publish  a  single  word  (hear,  hear),  at  all  events  until  after  the  negotia¬ 
tions  are  completed. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Service. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  I  thoroughly  coincide  in  what  Mr.  Service  has  said, 
that,  if  on  mature  consideration  it  is  considered  advisable  not  to  publish  such  of 
the  proceedings  on  the  26th  April,  with  regard  to  the  New  Hebrides,  as  were 
unpremeditated,  and  which  were  probably  more  plain-spoken  than  they  would  have 
been  except  for  the  unpremeditated  nature  of  the  remarks  that  I,  at  any  rate,  felt 
called  upon  to  make  on  that  day,  I  for  one  shall  certainly  concur  in  that  course 
being  taken. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  Lord 
Salisbury  the  observations  of  Mr.  Service  and  Sir  Graham  Berry,  which  I  under¬ 
stand  meet  the  approval  of  the  Delegates.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  It  was  with  the  deepest  grief  that  I  read  the  four 
columns  in  the  “  Standard,”  and  it  is  with  still  greater  grief  that  I  feel  that  we 
cannot  complain  about  the  remarks  which  you,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  have  just  made. 
We  entered  upon  this  Conference  under  a  distinct  arrangement  with  you  that  all  the 
proceedings  should  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential,  and  on  that  understanding  a 
freedom  of  discussion  has  been  allowed,  and  Ministers  have  spoken  with  an 
openness  which  otherwise  we  could  never  for  a  moment  have  expected.  I  feel  that 
this  publication  is  not  only  most  unfortunate,  as  probably  shaking  your  confidence 
in  us,  but  also  exceedingly  unfortunate  inasmuch  as  it  might  bring  about  an  injury 
to  the  very  cause  which  we  have  been  so  earnestly  advocating.  {Hear,  hear.)  I  can 
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only  say,  speaking  for  myself  and  my  colleagues,  that  we  have  kept  inviolate  the 
understanding  which  you  suggested  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  to  me 
that  you  should  at  a  future  time  look  back  upon  this  Conference  with  those  feelings 
of  pain  which  must  come  from  a  suspicion  that  good  faith  has  not  been  observed  by 
every  one  of  us.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  I  need  only  repeat,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleagues,  what  previous  speakers  have  said.  No  persons  could  more  have 
regretted  what  seems  to  have  been  such  an  unpleasant  event  as  the  publication  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  in  the  “  Standard.”  We  have  always  understood, 
and  have  always  been  alive  to,  the  motives  which  made  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
proceedings  of  this  Conference  secret,  and  I  think  that  those  motives,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  discussion  on  the  New  Hebrides  question,  were  very  strongly 
placed  before  the  Conference  by  you,  Sir,  with  reference  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury’s  speech,  about  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  and  which,  I 
believe,  speaking  so  far  as  the  members  of  the  Conference  are  concerned,  have  got 
into  the  papers  in  some  inscrutable  manner,  in  what  manner  we  are  not  able  to 
say.  We  quite  sympathize  in  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  most  regrettable  occurrence 
that  anything  of  the  sort  should  have  happened,  for  the  sake  of  the  Conference,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause  which  we  are  met  here  to  advance. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  hope  it  will  be  quite  understood  that  there  is  no 
complaint  upon  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  of  what  individual 
Delegates  said  on  those  occasions.  It  was  the  desire  of  Lord  Salisbury  that  the 
Delegates  should  speak  freely,  so  that  we  might  be  informed,  upon  this  and  upon  all 
other  subjects,  of  the  views  of  the  Delegates.  It  has  become  a  question  how  far 
any  part  of  those  speeches  can  be  made  public,  but  I  hope  that  with  large  powers 
of  revision  it  may  still  be  possible  to  make  them  public.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  desire  to  add,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  Sir 
James  Garrick  and  myself,  the  most  cordial  concurrence  in  the  observations  which 
you,  Sir,  have  made,  and  in  those  which  have  fallen  from  the  other  Delegates.  We 
have  always  considered  the  preservation  of  confidence  in  subjects  of  this  kind  as 
essential,  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  regretted  that  any  one  should  have 
been  so  ill-advised  as  to  break  that  confidence.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  no  idea  who 
it  is,  of  course,  but  I  should  have  thought  that  it  would  have  occurred  to  anybody 
that  to  divulge  the  proceedings  of  the  26th  April  was  so  monstrously  improper  a 
thing  that  it  should  not  have  happened.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  DODDS.  I  am  exceedingly  glad,  Sir,  that  you  have  referred  to  this  subject. 
I  have  been  this  morning  consulting  with  my  colleague  as  to  the  advisability  of 
asking  some  older  member  of  the  Conference  to  refer  to  it  on  behalf  of  the  Dele¬ 
gates.  1  myself  was  not  present  at  the  discussion,  and  therefore  I  am  unable  to  say 
to  what  extent  confidence  has  been  broken  in  this  respect,  but  I  fully  realize  that 
confidence  has  been  broken,  and  I  regret  it  extremely,  and  I  feel  that  I  may  give 
the  most  energetic  expression  of  regret  on  the  part  of  my  colleague  and  myself 
that  anything  should  have  occurred  to  cause  you  so  much  pain.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
very  moderate  language  which  you,  Sir,  have  used  in  referring  to  it  must  make  us 
feel  the  more  keenly  that  anything  of  this  kind  should  have  supervened  at  a  period 
when,  but  for  this  incident,  our  proceedings  would  have  terminated  in  the  most 
successful  manner. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  As  so  much  has  been  said,  I  should  not  like  not  to  add 
one  single  word,  as  one  of  those  who  has  taken  part  in  these  discussions.  I  desire 
to  say  that  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  gratification  to  all  of  us  to  feel  that  there 
is  not  a  single  one  of  us  who,  you  would  feel  inclined  to  believe,  was  capable  of  the 
betrayal  of  confidence  and  of  the  dishonourable  conduct  which  might  have  been 
imputed  to  us  by  the  public  at  large.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  for  the  press  men  in 
general,  we  never  do  expect  that  they  will  treat  matters  of  a  confidential  nature 
with  the  confidence  that  is  expected.  But  in  a  question  of  international  conse¬ 
quence,  when  the  negotiations  between  two  great  nations  are  at  stake,  it  certainly 
is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that  even  the  most  enterprising  person  should  not  have 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  refrain  from  saying  things  which  must,  under  any 
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circumstances,  do  injury  to  the  cause  that  every  one  of  us  has  at  heart.  [Hear, 
hear.) 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZ HERBERT.  I  also  beg-  to  express  my  deep  regret  that  this 
stain  upon  our  character  as  Colonial  Representatives  should  have  been  produced. 
Nothin0',  I  believe,  could  be  further  from  the  general  desire  of  the  Delegates,  who 
have  acted,  I  believe,  in  good  faith,  and  have  maintained,  as  was  very  necessary,  the 
confidential  character  of  these  deliberations.  I  think  that  we  all,  individually  and 
collectively,  feel  t Lie  deepest  possible  regret  at  this  occurrence. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  It  must  be  obvious  upon  the  face  of  it  that  the 
statement  in  question  cannot  have  been  prepared  by  any  member  of  the  Conference. 
It  must  have  come  from  some  quarter  or  other  where  access  was  had  to  the  records 
of  our  proceedings.  I  do  not  want  to  blame  any  one.  but  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  us  has  sufficient  power  to  remember  all  these  proceedings,  and  give  such  a  report, 
even  though  it  is  inaccurate  in  some  of  its  parts,  unless  they  had  been  taken  down 
at  the  time;  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  here  who  could  take  them  down. 
I  did  not  happen  to  be  here  myself  on  that  day,  but  1  regret,  in  common  with 
everybody  else,  that  anything  of  this  character  should  have  aiisen.  I  should  nu\e 
been  glad  to  shelter  Sir  Henry  Holland  from  anything  of  so  uncomfoi table  a  kind, 
but  1  am  sure  that  he  will  feel  that,  at  any  rate,  it  never  came  from  a  member  of 
this  Conference.  (Hear,  hear.) 


Sir  ROBERT  THORBURN.  I  may  say  that  I  entirely  concur  in  every  word 
that  has  fallen  from  you,  Sir,  on  this  important  subject,  and  I  concur  also  in  every 
word  that  has  fallen  from  every  member  who  has  spoken  with  reference  to  it.  I 
deeply  regret,  Sir,  that  you  should  have  had  any  cause  for  painful  feeling  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  the  more  so  because,  only  a  few  evenings  ago,  at  the 
banquet  over  which  you  presided,  you  took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  extreme 
fidelity  with  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  up  to  that  time  had  been 
guarded.  I  can  only  regret  that,  however  it  came  to  pass,  this  disclosure  should 
have  taken  place,  and  I  feel  assured  that  if  it  has  come  from  any  member  of  the 
Conference  (which  I  very  much  doubt)  it  has  been  entirely  without  considering  the 
damaging  elfect  that  it  might  have  upon  the  very  great  interests  that  are  involved. 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  Are  we  right  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  this  breach  of 
confidence  has  taken  place  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Conference?  I,  for 
one,  must  distinctly  refuse  to  believe  that  any  member  of  the  Conference  has  been 
o-uilty  of  so  gross  a  breach  of  faith.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  are,  I  presume,  many  other 
sources  to  which  this  unfortunate  incident  may  be  attributed.  I  most  distinctly 
repudiate  the  idea  that  any  Delegate  at  this  Conference,  or  any  one  sitting  at  this 
table,  has  been  guilty  of  this  breach  of  faith.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  FORREST.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
are  quite  justified  by  what  has  occurred  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  the 
Conference  regrets  that  the  report  should  have  appeared  in  the  “  Standard.”  I 
think  it  is  regrettable  in  more  than  one  way.  First  of  all,  it  is  regrettable  because 
it  is  a  great  breach  of  the  confidence  and  good  faith  which  we  reposed  in  the 
members  of  the  Conference,  and  secondly,  because  the  report  is  inaccurate,  and  gives 
altogether  a  wrong  impression,  although  it  purports  to  speak  with  authority.  It 
purports  to  be  a  correct  account  of  what  occurred  at  the  Conference,  whereas  in 
many  particulars  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  altogether  an  incoriect 
and  wrong  account.  Both  myself  and  my  colleagues  extremely  regret  that  this 
report  should  have  been  published  in  the  papers,  but  I  agree  with  my  friend 
Mr.  Robinson  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  that  it  is  any  member  of  this 
Conference  who  has  been  guilty  of  this  breach  ;  and  for  my  own  part  and  that  of 
my  colleagues,  we  distinctly  repudiate  such  an  idea  for  ourselves,  and  we  hope  for 
every  one  else.  (Hear,  hear.) 


Sir  CHARLES  MILLS.  On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  mvself,  I  join  in  the 
general  expression  of  regret  at  the  unfortunate  disclosures  that  have  been  made, 
and  at  the  breach  of  confidence  that  has  taken  place.  I  beg,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  as  well  as  on  my  own  behalf,  to  assure  you,  Sir,  that  we  entirely 
repudiate  having  taken  part  in,  or  having  been  in  any  way  privy  to,  what  has 
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occurred  ;  and  I  can  fully  believe  that  no  member  of  this  Conference  has  had  any 
share  in  the  matter  whatever. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  1  regret  this  circumstance  very  much.  As 
a  member  of  the  Conference,  I  feel  dishonoured  by  it,  and  l  can  hardly  think  it 
possible  that  the  report  in  question  came  through  any  member  of  the  Conference. 
For  my  own  part,  it  was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  1  should  have  done.  We 
did  not  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  question  of  the  New  Hebrides  to  charge 
ourselves  with  it,  but  we  deeply  regret  what  has  happened. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  on  all  sides  of  the  table  to  Lord  Salisbury,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  read  them. 


The  PRESIDENT.  The  first  question  that  we  have  to  consider  to-day  is  the 
question  of  pardon.  I  understand  that  the  point  was  raised  by  some  of  the 
Australian  Governments  (I  do  not  know  by  which  of  them)  that  the  same  formal 
instructions  should  be  given  to  the  Governors  of  the  Australian  Colonies  as  are 
given  in  the  case  of  Canada.  Perhaps  I  may  read  the  Pardon  Clause  of  the  Royal 
Instructions  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  and  then  I  will  read  the  corresponding 
instructions  in  the  case  of  Canada,  so  as  to  show  the  difference. 

This  is  the  Pardon  Clause  of  the  Victorian  Regulations  : — 

“  Whenever  any  offender  shall  have  been  condemned  to  suffer  death  by  the 
sentence  of  any  Court,  the  Governor  shall  call  upon  the  Judge  who  presided  at  the 
trial  to  make  to  him  a  written  report  of  the  case  of  such  offender,  and  shall  cause 
such  report  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  first  meeting  thereafter  which 
may  be  conveniently  held  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  he  may  cause  the  said  Judge 
to  be  specially  summoned  to  attend  at  such  meeting  and  to  produce  his  notes 
thereat.  The  Governor  shall  not  pardon  or  reprieve  any  such  offender  unless  it 
shall  appear  to  him  expedient  so  to  do  upon  receiving  the  advice  of  the  said 
Executive  Council  thereon  ;  but  in  all  such  cases  he  is  to  decide  either  to  extend  or 
to  withhold  a  pardon  or  reprieve,  according  to  his  own  deliberate  judgment, 
whether  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  concur  therein  or  otherwise; 
entering,  nevertheless,  on  the  Minutes  of  the  said  Executive  Council  a  Minute  of  his 
reasons,  at  length,  in  case  he  should  decide  any  such  question  in  opposition  to  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  members  thereof.” 

In  Canada  the  instruction  runs  thus  : — 

“And  we  do  further  authorize  and  empower  our  said  Governor-General,  as  he 
shall  see  occasion,  in  our  name  and  on  our  behalf,  when  any  crime  has  been 
committed  for  which  the  offender  may  be  tried  within  our  said  Dominion,  to  grant  a 
pardon  to  any  accomplice,  not  being  the  actual  perpetrator  of  such  crime,  who  shall 
give  such  information  as  shall  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the  principal  offender ;  and 
further,  to  grant  to  any  offender  convicted  of  any  crime  in  any  Court,  or  before  any 
Judge,  Justice,  or  Magistrate,  within  our  said  Dominion,  a  pardon,  either  free  or 
subject  to  lawful  conditions,  or  any  respite  of  the  sentence  of  any  such  offender  for 
such  period  as  to  our  said  Governor-General  may  seem  fit,  and  to  remit  any  fines, 
penalties,  or  forfeitures  which  may  become  due  and  payable  to  us.  Provided  always 
that  our  said  Governor-General  shall  not  in  any  case,  except  where  the  offence  has 
been  of  a  political  nature,  make  it  a  condition  of  any  pardon  or  remission  of 
sentence  that  the  offender  shall  be  banished  from,  or  shall  absent  himself  from,  our 
said  Dominion.”  (Now  comes  the  important  part) :  “And  we  do  hereby  direct  and 
enjoin  that  our  said  Governor-General  shall  not  pardon  or  reprieve  any  such 
offender  without  first  receiving,  in  capital  cases,  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
our  said  Dominion,  and  in  other  cases  the  advice  of  one,  at  least,  of  his  Ministers; 
and  in  any  case  in  which  such  pardon  or  reprieve  might  directly  affect  the  interests 
of  our  Empire,  or  of  any  country  or  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  our  said  Dominion,  our  said  Governor-General  shall,  before  deciding  as  to 
either  pardon  or  reprieve,  take  those  interests  specially  into  his  own  personal 
consideration  in  conjunction  with  such  advice  as  aforesaid.” 

Perhaps  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  would  state  to  us  whether  the  question  has 
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arisen  upon  that  last  paragraph — how  far  it  gives  a  power  to  the  Governor  to  deal 
with  such  cases  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  It  has  never  been  exercised  since  the 
instructions  have  been  issued.  The  practice  has  uniformly  been  this  :  that  in  capital 
cases  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  goes  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  upon 
that  they  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Governor-General,  which  he  adopts.  But 
in  cases  which  are  not  capital,  the  Minister  of  Justice  himself  reports  direct  to  the 
Governor-General. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Then  the  Governor-General  is  bound  by  these  instructions 
to  act  upon  that  advice  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  The  Governor-General  is  bound  to  act  upon 
that  advice. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  That  is  the  uniform  practice,  and  the 
correspondence  develops  the  meaning,  and  also  the  reasons  for  the  practice.  The 
Governor-General  formerly  exercised  the  prerogative  himself  upon  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility.  Now  he  exercises  the  prerogative  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Canadian 
Ministry,  except  in  the  instances  mentioned  in  the  Royal  Instructions.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Riel,  he  was  executed  upon  the  advice  of  the  Canadian  Ministry.  I 
I  was  then  Attorney-General,  and  upon  my  recommendation  to  the  Ministry,  and 
their  recommendation  to  the  Governor-General,  he  was  executed. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  have  felt,  and  some  of  the  Delegates  have  felt,  that  upon 
the  wording  of  this  clause,  putting  aside  the  correspondence  which  preceded  the 
framing  of  the  clause,  the  Governor-General  had  still  some  personal  responsibility, 
because  the  words  of  the  clause  are:  “  We  do  hereby  direct  and  enjoin  that  our 
said  Governor-General  shall  not  pardon  or  reprieve  any  such  offender  without  first 
receiving,  in  capital  cases,  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  ;**  but  it  does  not  go  on  to 
say  that  he  is  bound  to  act  upon  it. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Perhaps  he  may  not  be  bound,  as  a  matter 
Constitutional  duty,  to  take  the  advice,  but  that  is  the  practice. 

The  PRESIDENT.  In  Canada  is  it  now  considered,  since  these  instructions, 
that  all  personal  power  in  such  matters  is  taken  away  from  the  Governor-General  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Yes,  he  is  always  bound  to  consult  the 
Privy  Council. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  correspondence  of  Lord  Carnarvon  with  the  Dominion 
Government  shows  that  it  was  intended  that  the  Governor-General  should  have  that 
power. 

Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH.  If  the  Governor-General  did  not  take  the  advice  of 
his  Ministers,  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada,  I  presume  the  Ministry  would  resign. 
That  is  not  the  case  in  the  Australian  Colonies.  There  have  been  two  cases  within 
my  own  knowledge  where  the  Governor  has  overriden  the  advice  of  the  Executive. 

The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  quite  clear,  because  I  have  read  the  Victorian 
instructions,  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  all  the  Australian  Colonies.  The 
Governor  is  told  deliberately  that  he  must  take  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council, 
but  that  he  must  exercise  his  own  judgment,  and  if  he  overrules  the  Executive 
Council  he  must  state  his  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Formerly  he  was  obliged  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council.  He  was  enjoined  afterwards,  however,  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment. 
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The  PRESIDENT.  What  was  in  the  correspondence  leads  me  to  believe  that, 
though  the  wording  may  not  be  very  clear,  what  is  intended  is  clear  enough.  The 
intention  was  that  the  Governor-General  should  act  absolutely  upon  the  advice  of 
his  Ministers. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  quite  so  by  reading  this. 
There  is  one  case,  at  all  events,  in  which  he  has  to  act  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Where  the  crime  of  the  prisoner  may  affect 
other  countries  besides  Canada,  the  Governor-General  is  enjoined  not  to  take  tlie 
advice  of  the  Government  of  Canada  ;  but  where  only  Canada  is  concerned,  he  is 
bound  to  take  the  advice  of  his  Ministers  there. 

The  PRESIDENT.  He  has  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Council  in  all  cases,  but 
he  is  not  bound  to  act  upon  it  where  foreign  nations  are  concerned.  Now  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  Delegates  about  this.  I  do  not  quite  know  whethei 
there  is  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Australian  Colonies  that  their  Governois  should 
have  the  same  power. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  The  New  Zealand  Delegates  were  directed  by  their 
Government  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Conference  with  the  assent  ol  the 
Victorian  Government,  who  also  telegraphed  to  their  Representatives  to  take  the 
same  course. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  understand  that  they  want  to  have  the  Canadian 
instruction. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  We  want  to  have  the  Canadian  instruction,  so  that 
in  matters  of  a  purely  domestic  nature,  where  no  international  question  aiises,  the 
Governors  should  act  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

The  PRESIDENT.  And  that  is  the  wish  of  Victoria  too? 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Speaking  now,  frankly,  for  Victoria,  we  do  not  think  it  would 
be  sufficient  if  we  had  a  document  similar  to  that  which  you  have  laid  befoie  us 
from  Canada,  because  I  think  it  permits  the  Governor  to  act  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  although  it  provides  that  before  doing  so  he  is  to  receive  the  advice 
of  the  Executive  Council.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  collisions  have  occurred 
between  the  Executive  of  one  of  the  Australian  Colonies  and  the  Governor;  but  I 
think  in  other  cases,  where  the  Governor  was  sincerely  desirous  ot  avoiding 
these  collisions,  he  would  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  give  up  the  power  conferred 
upon  him  by  these  instructions  so  long  as  they  remained  in  existence.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  was  said  by  Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  that  in  the  event  of  the  Governor  not  taking 
the  advice  of  his  Ministers  they  could  resign  ;  that,  of  course,  would  be  done  ;  but 
it  would  be  a  very  unadvisable  thing  to  produce  a  crisis  of  that  sort  upon  such  a 
subject.  But  there  is  another  point  that  I  may  mention,  that  is,  that  the  Governor 
shall  summon  the  Judge  who  has  tried  the  case  before  the  Executive  Council  foi 
his  opinion.  I  think  that  if  you  put  in  the  words,  “  shall,  with  the  advice  of  his 
Executive  Council,  summon  the  Judge,”  it  would  meet  the  case.  I  suggest  that, 
not  in  any  spirit  of  carping  criticism,  but  because  the  omission  of  these  words  has 
produced  very  awkward  consequences  in  Victoria  upon|at  least  one  occasion.  Theie 
is  one  of  our  Judges  who  will  not  recognize  the  power  of  the  Governor  under 
these  instructions  to  summon  him  before  the  Executive  Council,  but  who  would 
decline  to  attend  before  the  Executive  Council  unless  summoned  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Colony. 

The  PRESIDENT.  You  would  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  Governor  to  call 
upon  the  Judge  to  make  a  written  report  upon  the  case?  That  is  the  fust  step. 
If  it  rests  with  the  Governor  to  decide  whether  a  man  shall  be  hung  or  not,  it 
follows  that  he  should  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  Judge  to  make  a  written 
report,  as  they  do  in  England. 
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Mr.  SERVICE.  He  would  probably  dispute  that,  the  power  should  be 
possessed  in  a  Colony  with  responsible  Government.  Were  it  not  that  the  opinions 
of  tli is  gentleman  are  respected  by  the  whole  Colony  of  Victoria,  and  that  it  is 
desirable  to  remove  all  cause  of  collision,  I  would  say  nothing  about  it.  But  it  is  a 
thing  that  has  come  specially  under  my  own  notice;  1  have  had  to  deal  with  it,  and 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  dealing  with  it.  Therefore,  if  I  were  to  give 
mv  own  opinion,  I  should  say  that  the  prerogative  should  be  exercised  with  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing.  You  desire  to  have  the 
Canadian  instruction,  which  does  not  mention  anything  about  summoning  the 
Judge. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  In  twenty  years  I  have  never  known  a 
Judge  to  be  summoned. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  With  us  it  is  invariably  the  case.  We  never  discuss  a  case 
of  capital  punishment  without  the  Judge.  He  always  attends. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  He  always  attends. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  Hear,  hear. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Your  point  would  be  met  by  adopting  the  Canadian 
instruction,  which  says  nothing  about  the  Judge.  The  instruction  is:  “We  do 
hereby  direct  and  enjoin  that  our  said  Governor-General  shall  not  pardon  or 
reprieve  any  such  offender  without  first  receiving,  in  capital  cases,  the  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  our  said  Dominion,  and  in  other  cases  the  advice  of  one,  at  least, 
of  his  Ministers;  and  in  any  case  in  which  such  pardon  or  reprieve  might  directly 
affect  the  interests  of  our  Empire,  or  of  any  country  or  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Government  of  our  said  Dominion,  our  said  Governor-General  shall,  before 
deciding  as  to  either  pardon  or  reprieve,  take  those  interests  specially  into  his  own 
personal  consideration  in  conjunction  with  such  advice  as  aforesaid.” 

Mr,  SERVICE.  I  think  that  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  hope  that,  so  far  as  South  Australia  is  concerned,  at 
all  events,  the  present  Order  in  Council  will  remain  exactly  as  it  is.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  is  no  portion  of  the  Constitution  that,  I  think,  requires  more  delicate  handling 
than  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  And,  practically,  the  same  reasons  for  which  I  think 
it  is  inexpedient  to  alter  the  rule  in  Australia  apply,  in  effect,  in  England.  I  have  had 
occasion  in  our  Parliament  to  discuss  several  times,  on  Constitutional  grounds,  the 
right  of  Parliament,  or  the  power  of  Parliament,  to  enter  into  discussions  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  this  prerogative  is  exercised;  and  I  have  observed,  in  considering 
the  question,  that  where  similar  efforts  have  been  made  it  has  always  been  replied 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  Parliament  is  not  expected  to  inquire  into;  that  though 
undoubtedly  Her  Majesty  would  not  exercise  her  prerogative  without  consulting 
her  Ministers,  still  she  consults  them  rather  in  the  character  of  private  trusted 
advisers  than  in  the  character  of  gentlemen  who  are  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
their  actions.  That  rule  has  been  followed  so  far  as  South  Australia  is  concerned, 
and  is  obviously  a  very  convenient  one;  for  we  should  have  as  a  subject  for 
discussion  in  Parliament  (and  so  they  would  have  here)  the  propriety  of  carrying 
out  a  sentence — possibly  in  many  capital  cases  the  most  inexpedient  subject,  I 
venture  to  say,  for  Parliament  to  discuss  (hear,  hear),  and  one  which  would  leave 
very  unpleasant  impressions,  and  would  throw  upon  Parliament  the  right  (perhaps 
it  has  the  physical  right  now,  but  it  would  also  throw  upon  it  the  duty)  of  entering 
upon  inquiries  which  it  is  absolutely  incompetent  to  conduct  to  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  result.  I  find  that  the  practice  is  about  the  same  in  alf  the  Colonies. 
In  capital  cases  the  Governor  summons  the  Executive  Council,  and  he  summons  the 
Judge  who  tried  the  case.  The  Judge  makes  his  report,  and  then  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  express  their  opinions,  beginning  with  the  junior  member.  In  practice 
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I  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  Ministers 
have  been  overruled  by  the  Governor.  Whether  in  other  Colonies  it  has  happened 
I  do  not  know.  Whether  it  has  or  not,  I  think  that  to  throw  upon  the  Executive 
the  final  and  absolute  duty  of  deciding-  whether  the  sentences  should  be  carried  out 
or  not  would  be  to  throw  upon  Parliament  the  duty  to  affirm  the  right  to  inquire 
into  the  mode  in  which  these  executive  acts  were  performed.  I  think  that  has  been 
very  strongly  debated,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion  here.  The 
Governments  have  all  agreed  about  it;  both  sides  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
have  always,  so  far  as  my  reading  goes,  agreed  that  this  is  very  inexpedient;  and  I 
think  that  it  is  not  at  all  advisable  to  alter  the  rule  which  is  at  present  in  force  in 
South  Australia.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  ROBERT  WISDOM.  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  am  authorized  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  our  Government,  but  speaking  for  myself  individually,  I  prefer  the  present 
practice,  which  is  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  in  South  Australia.  (Hear,  hear). 
The  instructions  are  the  same,  I  believe. 


The  PRESIDENT.  In  all  the  Australian  Colonies  the  same  instructions  are 
given. 

Sir  ROBERT  WISDOM.  With  regard  to  the  practice  in  our  Colony,  the 
Governor  on  several  occasions  has  acted  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Ministers,  but  the 
Ministers  have  never  thought  of  resigning,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  there  been  any 
movement  to  bring  about  a  change.  Pardons  of  this  character  have  existed,  I  think, 
for  many  years  past.  A  case  of  the  kind  occurred  one  year  when  I  was  in  office. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  felt  pretty  strongly  upon  the  case,  no  foimal 
complaint  was  made.  I  think  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  put  the  final  decision 
of  responsibility  upon  the  Executive,  because  in  cases  of  political  importance,  in 
which  strong  political  influence  might  be  at  work  if  the  Executive  pardoned  in  such 
cases,  they  would  be  subject  to  all  sorts  of  unfair  imputations.  The  effect  upon 
public  opinion  would  be  so  injurious  that  I  prefer  to  retain  the  present  system.  Only 
lately,  as  I  am  reminded  by  Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  a  case  occurred  in  which  the 
Executive  Council  were  equally  divided.  That  is  a  late  case.  In  the  cases 
which  I  named  before  they  were  almost  unanimous.  In  one  case  the  Cabinet  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  sentence  should  be  executed,  but  the  Governor  acted 
upon  his  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS.  So  far  as  the  prerogative  of  pardon  goes,  the  Canadian 
instructions  are  not  considered  final.  Todd  states  in  his  book  on  Parliamentary 
Government  in  the  Colonies  (p.  273)  that  “  the  independent  judgment  and  personal 
responsibility  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  as  an  Impel  lal  officei,  aie  lelied 
upon  to  decide  finally,  after  consultation  with  his  Ministeis,  in  all  cases  of  Impel  lal 
interest  or  which  might  directly  affect  any  country  or  place  outside  of  Canada; 
while  he  is  at  liberty  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  his  Ministers  in  all  cases  of  merely 
local  concern  and  cases  are  referred  to  in  this  book  which  have  aiisen  in  the 
different  Colonies,  one  of  which  related  to  Tasmania.  “  In  1877  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  mercy  by  the  Governor  of  Tasmania  on  behalf  of  a  convict  named 
Louisa  Hunt,  upon  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  and  in  accordance  with  the  revised 
instructions  issued  by  Her  Majesty’s  Colonial  Secretary,  was  censured  by  both 
Houses  of  the  local  Parliament.”  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  in  Tasmania  it  would  be 
anything  but  desirable  that  the  power  of  pardon  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
Governor  in  cases  of  life  and  death  where  it  is  a  question  of  capital,  punishment. 
In  our  small  communities,  in  such  communities  as  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
personal  feeling  relating  to  particular  individuals  assumes  large  proportions.  We 
are  all  amenable  to  political  influence  in  those  Colonies,  and  it  would  be  depriving 
the  Governor  of  a  great  deal  of  proper  power  which  now  exists  entirely  independent 
of  his  Parliament  and  of  the  public,  if  he  had  not  the  prerogative  of  life  and  death. 
I  am  quite  sure,  speaking  with  regard  to  the  Colony  ol  lasmania,  that  we  should 
not  deem  it  at  all  desirable  that  that  prerogative  should  be  taken  from  the 
Governor.  I  hope,  so  far  as  Tasmania  is  concerned,  that  there  will  be  no  alteration 
jtt  the  instructions, 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  think  that  the  instructions  to  the  Australian 
Colonies  are  anomalies  in  the  theory  of  responsible  government  (hear,  hear)  ;  and 
there  is  another  anomaly  to  which  attention  has  not  been  specially  called,  and  that 
is  that  the  Governor  is  directed  to  take  the  advice  of  the  majority  of  the  Executive 
Council.  It  is  the  only  instance  that  I  know  in  which  the  advice  of  the  Executive 
Council  is  understood  to  be  tendered  by  the  individual  members  and  not  to  be  their 
collective  advice.  That  I  am  disposed  to  think  is  a  serious  anomaly  which  would 
be  better  avoided,  because,  at  present,  it  throws  upon  the  Governor  the  principal 
responsibility.  He  hears  the  opinions  of  each  member  of  the  Council  separately, 
and  then  he  acts  on  the  advice  of  the  majority,  or  of  the  minority,  as  he  thinks  fit. 


The  PRESIDENT.  That  is  in  the  last  clause  of  the  Victorian  instructions. 
“  The  Governor  shall  not  pardon  or  reprieve  any  such  offender  unless  it  shall  appear 
to  him  expedient  so  to  do,  upon  receiving  the  advice  of  the  said  Executive  Council 
thereon  ;  but  in  all  such  cases  he  is  to  decide  either  to  extend,  or  to  withhold,  a 
pardon  or  reprieve,  according  to  his  own  deliberate  judgment,  whether  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Council  concur  therein  or  otherwise;  entering,  nevertheless,  on  the 
Minutes  of  the  said  Executive  Council,  a  Minute  of  his  reasons  at  length,  in  case  he 
should  decide  any  such  question  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  thereof.”  That  is  when  he  has  to  enter  his  reasons. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  That  is  a  curious  anomaly,  and  it  is  a  matter  for 
serious  consideration  whether  that  should  be  retained,  or  whether  he  should  not  be 
required  to  receive  the  advice  of  his  Executive  Council  collectively. 


The  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  whether,  if  he  differed  from  his  Executive 
Council,  whether  from  the  majority  or  the  minority,  he  should  not  be  obliged  to 
state  his  reasons. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  do  not  object  to  that.  In  no  other  case  is  the 
Governor  bound  to  take  the  individual  opinions  of  the  members  of  his  Government. 
It  is  another  anomaly,  I  think,  that  the  Governor  should  have  an  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent  power  to  decide. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Does  not  the  practice  of  taking  the  individual  opinions  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  appear  to  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  case  ?  I  under¬ 
stood  from  Sir  John  Downer  that  the  youngest  member  of  the  Council  gave  his 
opinion  first,  but  that  in  all  other  cases  the  Governor  has  the  collective  opinion 
only. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  In  all  other  cases  the  Governor  has  the  collective 
opinion  only.  Allowing  the  Governor  to  override  the  opinion  of  the  Executive 
Council  is  also  an  anomaly;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  at  present  it  is  desirable 
that  the  anomaly  should  be  continued  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  not  because  it 
would  relieve  the  Ministers  of  some  inconvenient  responsibility,  but  because  the 
nature  of  the  cases  of  life  and  death  which  occasionally  arise  is  such  that  it  seems 
at  any  rate  advantageous  for  the  Colonies  to  have  the  independent  judgment  of  the 
Imperial  officer  the  Governor.  I  do  not  think  that  Ministers  can  escape  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  any  advice  that  they  give  in  capital  cases,  nor  do  I  contend  that  they 
ought  to  escape  it.  Ministers  must  be  responsible  for  any  advice  they  give,  and  if 
Parliament  thinks  fit  to  condemn  them  for  the  advice  they  have  given,  be  it  so, 
though  it  is  a  very  inconvenient  subject  to  discuss  ;  but  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  self-government  as  established  in  the  Colonies  that  Ministers  should 
be  relieved  from  responsibility  for  anything  they  do.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
that  it  would  not  be  better  to  adopt  the  Canadian  form  of  instructions  at  present, 
though  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  majority  clause  might  be  omitted  with 
advantage. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  We  find  in  Newfoundland  no  inconvenience  whatever 
arising  from  the  present  mode  of  procedure  in  that  respect. 
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T.  he  PRESIDENT.  Docs  the  Judge  generally  attend  ? 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  No,  the  Judge’s  opinion  is  asked,  and  he  generally 
furnishes  his  opinion  in  writing.  In  such  a  small  community  as  ours,  to  devolve 
this  duty  upon  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  would  not,  I  think,  lead  to 
satisfactory  results. 


The  PRESIDENT.  Does  each  member  state  his  opinion  individually  ? 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  No,  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  asked.  The  Governor 
may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  consult  the  members  of  the  Council  on  the  matter  ;  but 
cases  seldom  arise.  We  are  exceedingly  well-behaved;  we  have  no  real  distur¬ 
bances,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Supposing  that  in  Canada  the  rule  obtained 
that  the  Judges  were  to  be  summoned  to  the  Privy  Council  to  assist  in  deciding 
whether  the  criminal  should  be  pardoned  or  not,  Judges  at  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  for  instance,  are  4,000  miles  away,  and  many  of  them  are  2,000  miles 
away,  and  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  them  to  have  to  appear  before  the 
Council.  When  the  Judge  sends  in  his  report,  of  course  he  sends  his  opinion  of 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  his  charge  nearly  verbatim ,  and  whether  he  has  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  verdict  is  wrong  ;  and  his  opinion  is  often  very  freely 
given,  but  still  it  is  an  opinion,  and  is  sufficient,  and,  upon  that,  action  takes  place 
without  summoning  him. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  in  Victoria  and  all  these 
other  Colonies,  although  the  Governor  is  ordered  to  call  upon  the  Judge  for  a 
written  report,  it  is  only  declared  that  “  he  may  cause  the  Judge  to  be  specially 
summoned.”  Therefore,  in  case  of  inconvenience  such  as  you  have  mentioned,  the 
Governor  would  naturally  not  call  upon  the  Judge.  Me  is  not  bound  to  call  upon 
the  Judge  to  attend. 

Sir  ALEXANDER,  CAMPBELL.  I  am  not  arguing  it  at  all;  but  I  am  stating 
what  happens.  Our  practice  is  what  I  have  mentioned,  and  we  have  not  found  any 
inconvenience  to  arise  from  the  change  in  the  instructions.  I  never  heard  any 
inconvenience  mentioned.  The  change  was  not  brought  about  by  any  Government 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  but  by  the  Government  of  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  was 
the  leader,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Blake.  We  have  merely 
practised  under  it.  The  Governor-General  may  follow  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  in  practice  he  does  follow  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  in  all  cases 
other  than  those  exceptional  cases  that  were  mentioned.  It  has  been  going  on  for 
all  these  years  without  any  inconvenience. 

Sir  ROBERT  THORBURN.  I  incline  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  which  has  been 
expressed  by  my  colleague  in  reference  to  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland.  For  thirty 
years  I  only  remember  one  execution  taking  place,  and  I  apprehend  that  in  practice 
it  is  perhaps  fully  as  well  that  the  power  should  be  supposed  to  vest  entirely  in  the 
Representative  of  Her  Majesty.  Sometimes  in  a  small  Colony  inconvenient  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  members  of  the  Executive,  but  in  such  cases,  when  a 
serious  sentence  was  to  be  passed,  the  Governor  would  always  have  the  advice  of 
the  Judge  and  of  the  Executive;  and  I  think  it  is  more  convenient  in  practice  that 
the  power  should  be  supposed  to  vest  entirely  in  the  Representative  of  the 
Crown. 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  I  have  now  ascertained  the  views  of  the  Delegates 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  remark,  in  order  to  save  time* 
that  I  think  it  would  be  ill-judged  to  ask  you,  or  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  to 
consider  a  question  of  this  sort  at  the  instigation  of  only  one  of  the  group  of 
Australasian  Colonies.  {Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  a  subject  of  the  most  pressing 
importance  {hear,  hear),  and  it  is  a  subject  as  to  which  the  whole  group  should  be 
pretty  well  agreed  before  we  ask  the  Imperial  Government  to  consider  it; 
{Hear,  hear.) 
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Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  am  reluctant  to  express  my  opinion,  but 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  do  so.  The  opinion  I  hold  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  undesirable 
that  any  change  should  be  made  transferring  the  ultimate  decision  from  the 
Governor  to  the  responsible  Ministry.  I  do  not  wish,  and  I  am  the  last  person  to 
desire,  any  diminution  of  the  responsibility  of  Ministers;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
to  bring,  as  it  would  ultimately  bring,  the  question  of  life  and  death  for  party 
decision  in  Parliament  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore, 
I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  find  that  there  is  a  suggestion  that  this  subject  should  not 
be  hurriedly  taken  up  and  dealt  with. 

The  PRESIDENT.  As  some  one  is  here  from  the  Registrar-Generals  Office 
would  the  Delegates  like  to  take  now  the  question  of  the  Census?  1  have  only  two 
questions  on  my  paper — the  Mail  and  Postage  question,  which  Sir  Ambrose  Shea 
wanted  to  speak  on,  and  the  Census. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  There  is  another  question  which  I  referred  to  on 
Friday,  which  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  have  sent  instructions  to  their 
Representatives  to  bring  before  the  Conference.  It  is  of  a  political  kind,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  namely,  whether,  in  the  case  of 
advice  being  given  to  the  Governors  of  Colonies  for  dissolution  of  Parliament,  the 
existing  discretion  which  is  vested  in  the  Governor  should  be  maintained,  or 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  conducive  to  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
responsible  Government  system  in  the  Colonies  if  that  discretion  were  taken  away 
from  the  Governor  and  he  were  instructed  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  Ministers  in 
regard  to  Parliamentary  dissolutions.  That  is  an  entirely  political  question,  and  I 
imagine  that  you  would  wish  to  hear,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the 
prerogative  of  mercy,  the  opinions  of  the  Representatives  of  the  respective  Colonies 
upon  that  point. 

The  PRESIDENT.  If  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  the  Delegates,  we  might  perhaps 
take  the  question  of  the  Census  now,  as  the  gentleman  from  the  Registrar-General’s 
Office  is  here. 

[Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  ( Assistant  Superintendent  at  the  Registrar-GeneraV s  Office)  was 

called  into  the  room,  j 

The  PRESIDENT.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  advantage  that 
there  would  be  in  having  as  far  as  possible  uniformity  of  method  all  through  the 
Empire  with  regard  to  Census  Returns.  The  difficulty  in  effecting  this  will  be  found 
stated  in  a  letter  from  the  Registrar-General,  Somerset  House,  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
dated  the  9th  February,  1887,  which,  I  think,  was  sent  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  ours 
urging  upon  the  Registrar-General  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  hope  that 
the  Department  would  be  able  to  assist  us  in  securing  that  uniformity.  Perhaps 
that  letter  had  better  be  read. 

The  letter  was  read  as  follows  : — 

u  The  Registrar-General ,  Somerset  House ,  to  Colonial  Office. 

“  Sir,  General  Register  Office,  February  9,  1887. 

“I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  inclosing  a 
copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  and  of  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Registrar-General  of  Ireland,  and  of  a  printed  Memorandum 
by  that  gentleman  as  to  a  scheme  for  reducing  the  next  Censuses  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  and  the  several  Colonies  to  precisely  identical  form,  so  as  to  allow 
simple  collation,  and  the  consequent  construction  of  Tables  relating  to  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  British  Empire. 

“  A  copy  of  Dr.  Grimshaw’s  Memorandum  had  already  been  forwarded  to  me  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  I  have  therefore  already  given  much  careful 
consideration  to  the  proposed  scheme.  The  result  of  such  consideration  has  been 
that  I  find  myself  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  proposal. 

“  The  scheme  would  certainly  involve  considerable  expense,  and  the  attempt  to 
impose  upon  the  several  Colonies  and  dependencies  uniformity  in  respect  of  subjects 
of  inquiry  and  forms  of  tabulation  would  not  improbably  meet  with  much  opposition, 
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while  these  evils  would,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  compensated  by  any  counterbalancing 
advantages. 

“  I  am  not;  aware  that  any  practical  inconvenience  whatsoever  has  been 
experienced  by  the  want  of  uniformity  between  the  Censuses  of  the  various  Colonies 
and  dependencies,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  utility,  practical  or  scientific,  in  Tables  such 
as  are  contemplated  in  the  scheme,  which  should  give,  to  take  examples,  the  age- 
distribution,  the  marriage-condition  distribution,  or  the  occupational  distribution  of 
the  aggregate  population  of  the  entire  Empire. 

“  As  regards  age  distribution  or  marriage  distribution,  however,  though,  as  I 
have  already  said,  Tables  for  the  aggregate  Empire  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  no 
possible  use,  yet  such,  if  desired,  might  be  prepared,  so  far  as  the  data  permitted, 
without  the  expensive  apparatus  of  a  Special  Imperial  Census  Committee,  were  the 
Census  authorities  of  each  division  of  the  Empire  simply  asked  by  a  Circular  from 
the  Colonial  and  India  Offices  to  tabulate  their  age  and  marriage  data,  as  most  ot 
them  do  already,  by  quinquennial  periods. 

“  I  may,  however,  observe,  as  bearing  on  the  utility  of  an  Imperial  Age  lable, 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  India  at  the  last  Census,  as  to  who'e  age  no 
information  could  be  obtained,  was  over  24,000,000,  a  number  about  equal  to  the 
entire  population  of  England;  and,  further,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  natives  of 
India,  especially  in  advanced  life,  as  to  their  age  is  such  that  the  Census  authorities 
found  it  useless  to  attempt  to  deal  with  persons  over  60  years  of  age,  who  conse¬ 
quently  were  tabulated  in  a  single  group.  When  these  facts  aie  taken  into 
consideration  with  the  further  fact  that  the  population  of  British  India,  concerning 
whose  age  distribution  so  little  can  be  ascertained,  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  British  Empire,  the  utility  of  an  Imperial  Age  Distribution 
Table,  to  which  apparently  the  Imperial  Federation  League  attach  much  importance, 
will,  I  think,  appear,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful. 

“  As  regards  the  occupational  Census,  the  objections  to  the  proposed  attempt 
at  complete  uniformity  are  very  much  greater.  Real  uniformity  in  this  matter 
between  populations  differing  so  vastly  from  each  other  in  their  whole  organiza¬ 
tion  as,  say,  Ireland  and  India,  appears  to  me  to  be  utterly  impossible,  and  mere 
superficial  uniformity,  which  means  the  grouping  under  identical  headings  of  facts 
fundamentally  different,  to  be  a  thing  on  every  ground  to  be  deprecated.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Indian  Census  authorities  did  in  1881  adopt  the  classification  of 
occupations  previously  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  perusal  of  the  Indian 
Census  Reports  shows  how  unsuited  it  was  found  to  be  for  a  country  where  the 
conditions  of  life  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people  differ  materially  from  those 
prevailing  in  Western  Europe. 

«  In  short,  then,  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  leave  to  each 
individual  part  of  the  Empire  the  choice  of  the  subjects  ot  inquiry  that  should  be 
included  in  its  Census,  and  the  form  in  which  the  information  when  collected  can 
best  be  tabulated  so  as  to  meet  its  own  special  conditions  and  requirements. 

“I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  “  Beydges  P.  Henniker, 

Registrar^  General. 

“  The  Under-Secretary  of  State, 

Colonial  Office.” 

The  PRESIDENT.  Dr.  Grimshaw’s  plan  is  stated  on  p.  4  of  the  papers  before  Appendix, 
us.  It  seems  to  be,  shortly,  that  we  should  adopt  something  of  the  method  that  p- 158. 

is  adopted  in  taking  the  Census  of  Ireland.  . 

Dr.  Grimshaw  says  :  “In  Ireland  the  statistics  for  each  county  are  in  the  first 
instance  compiled  and  arranged  separately  in  a  complete  set  of  Tables,  which,  when 
printed  with  an  introduction  containing  a  summary  of  the  results,  constitute  a 
complete  Census  Report  for  each  particular  county.”  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  :  “If 
an  uniform  system  such  as  that  just  now  described  were  adopted  for  each  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  a  series  of  Tables  would  be  produced  which  could  be  all 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  added  together,  summarized,  and  compared  with  one 
another,  so  as  to  constitute  the  basis  of  a  General  Census  Report  for  the  whole 
Empire.  In  the  case  of  a  great  country  like  India,  a  large  number  of  local  books 
would  be  necessary ;  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Australia,  Sic.,  a  smallet  numbei  , 
and  in  very  small  Colonies  single  books  would  be  sufficient.’  T  he  second  proposal 
is  that  there  should  be  an  Imperial  Census  Commission  appointed  in  London,  and 
Dr.  Grimshaw  says :  “  This  Commission  might  consist  of  the  three  Registrars- 
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General  of  the  United  Kingdom,  representatives  from  the  India  Office,  and  the 
Agents-General  of  the  various  Colonies.”  That,  I  think,  is  shortly  the  proposal. 

Mr.  NOEL  HUMPHREYS.  1  understood  it  to  be  so. 

1  he  I  RESIDENT.  Has  any  Delegate  any  remark  to  make  on  this  subject? 

M i .  SER \  1C  E.  May  I  ask  whether  there  is  an  uniform  period  throughout  the 
Empiie  foi  taking  the  Census  ?  Is  it  always  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade 
throughout  the  Empire  ? 

Mr.  NOEL  HUMPHREYS.  At  present  the  Census  is  taken  every  ten  years. 

exac‘f  date  is  not  uniform.  The  year  is  fixed,  but  not  the  day,  because  in 
different,  countries  difierent  periods  are  the  more  convenient. 

All.  SER\  ICE.  Luc  throughout  the  Empire,  is  there  an  uniform  year  for 
taking  the  Census  ?  * 

Mi.  NOEL  HUMPHREY  S.  1S81  was,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  year  for 
the  whole  British  Empire.  1  J 

Ah.  k?ER\  ICE.  My  impression  is  that  that  gives  us  all  the  necessary  approach 
o  a  piopei  use  ot  all  these  tables  which  may  be  of  Imperial  necessity,  or  which 
1Tla>r  be  desirable  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view.  If  you  have  got  the  population 
ol  the  Empire  all  taken  at  one  given  date,  I  think  the  other  columns,  or  the  subjects 
unc.cr  the  various  headings,  might  be  left  to  be  extracted  and  dealt  with  by  such 
bodies  as  thought  it  desirable  to  do  so  without  any  great  loss  to  any  part  of  the 

Empire  at  all  ;  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  take  the  view  adopted  by  the  Registrar- 
General  as  read  by  you  at  starting. 

I  he  PRESIDENT.  Might  I  ask  for  information  whether  the  same  forms  of 
question  are  sent  to  India  and  the  Colonies? 

Mr.  NOEL  HUMPHREYS.  Suggestions  have  been  sent  from  the  Registrar- 
General  in  England  through  the  Colonial  Office  to  all  the  different  Colonies,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  such  forms  should  be  adopted  as  far  as  possible ;  but  in  a  great  many  cases 
they  were  not  uniformly  adopted.  J 

The  PRESIDENT.  Speaking  generally,  are  they  on  the  whole  adopted  ?  [ 

an  understand  that  in  some  Colony  some  particular  inquiries,  whether  on  religious 
or  other  grounds,  might  be  objected  to;  but,  on  the  whole,  is  the  basis  the  same? 

Mr.  InOEL  HUMPHREYS.  Practically  so  ;  a  number  of  the  facts  asked  for, 
such  as  age,  sex,  and  occupation,  were  identical.  When  we  come  to  their  tabulation 
there  are  greater  differences. 

.  tt  Sil  hAr1UFA  GTFFITH'  1  ,hink  that  some  difficulty  arose  from  our  not 
getting  the  Registrar-Generals  suggestion  soon  enough  in  the  Colonies.  The  Law 

has  to  be  passed  the  year  before  the  Census  is  taken,  and  if  the  suggestions  come 
out  in  1890  it  will  be  too  late  for  the  taking  of  the  Census  in  I8Q1  If  those 
suggestions  came  out  in  1889  they  would  very  likely  receive  full  consideration,  and 
there  would  be  very  much  more  chance  of  their  being  adopted  in  1891. 

Mr.  NOEL  HUMPHREYS.  There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  their  being  sent 
out  earlier,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  passing  of  the  Census  Act  for  England  and  Wales. 

Mr  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  The  circumstances  of  the  different  Colonies 
vary  very  much.  I  do  not  think  that  in  Canada  we  could  adopt  the  Regulations 
which  they  have  in  England  because  of  the  different  circumstances.  For  instance 
>ou  number  in  England  the  population  as  it  exists  on  a  certain  night  bv  an 
enormous  and  ever-pervading  staff.  We  cannot  do  that,  because  we  have  not  a 
sufficient  number  ot  officers,  and  therefore  we  have,  in  most  cases,  to  ascertain  by 
inquiry  afterwards,  perhaps  extending  over  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  what  were 
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(lie  facts  on  that  particular  night.  But  in  England,  a  man  goes  on  the  1st  May 
and  finds  out  what  number  there  are  in  each  house.  We  could  not  do  that. 

1  he  PRESIDENT.  And  you  do  not  issue  notices,  as  we  do,  that  on  such  and 
such  a  day  the  Census  will  be  taken  ? 


v  lr  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  That  is  not  done  completely;  it  is  done  in 
the  c  i ties  and  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts  for  the  most  part,  but  afterwards  a  man 
goes  lound  and  asks  how  many  people  were  in  the  house  on  such  and  such  a  day. 


The  PRESIDENT,  There  is  not  a  paper  sent  round  beforehand  to  be  filled 

up  ? 

l  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  Not  all  over  the  country;  in  the  more 

ciosely  populated  parts  of  the  country  there  is,  but  not  in  the  other  parts. 


Sir  SALL  SAMUEL.  In  New  South  Wales  the  paper  is  left  at  every  house, 
sometimes  by  the  police,  and  sometimes  by  other  officers. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL.  I  think  that  if  the  Office  confined  itself  to  a 
Circular  to  the.  different  Colonies,  issued  sufficiently  long  beforehand,  and  telling 
them  the  exact  information  that  the  Office  desires  to  get,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
will  allow  them  to  give  it,  that  would  be  the  best  way. 


Mr.  NOEL  HUMPHREYS.  That  is  quite  the  Registrar-General’s  view  of  the 
matter,  that  the  suggestions  should  be  sent  in  good  time,  and  that  the  Colonies 
should  be  invited  to  follow  them  so  far  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  The  general  conditions  might  apply,  but  there  will 
necessarily  be  modification  according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER,  I  think  the  Australian  Colonies  would  adopt 
substantially  the  same  course. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  the  outcome  of  this  discussion  is  that  we  must  ask 
the  Registrar-General  to  send  out  the  papers  early  enough. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS.  There  would  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all  the 
Colonies  for  uniformity,  so  far  as  they  could  practically  attain  that  uniformity. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  suggestions  were  made  I  am  quite  sure*  that  they  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  proper  spirit. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  Registrar-General’s  letter,  I  think,  sums  up  the 
whole  case  in  a  very  concise  and  wise  way.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  believe,  Sir  Francis,  yon  wish  to  bring  a  matter  before 
the  Conference. 


Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  We  all  know  that  this  is  the  last  sitting  of  fhe 
Conference,  and  perhaps  members  generally  might  not  be  disposed  to  give  sufficient 
attention  to  a  subject  coming  before  them  at  the  last  moment,  but  the^New  Zealand 
Government  are  very  desirous  that  the  Conference  should  have  an  opportunity,  at 
any  rate,  of  considering  the  question  to  which  I  have  referred,  of  the  right  of 
dissolving  the  Colonial  Parliaments. 


There  aie  undeniable  advantages  on  the  one  hand  in  the  position  of  personal 
influence  which  the  present  practice,  in  cases  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  has 
given  to  the  Governor,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  can  be  placed,  and  is  some¬ 
times  placed,  in  the  position  of  exercising  a  moderating  influence  over  the  strong 
spirit  of  party  which  may  exist  at  the  particular  moment,  therefore  advantages  of  a 
political  kind  exist  in  the  practice  vvhieh  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

But,  on  tue  other  hand,  the  present  Government  of  New  Zealand  have  been 
alwa\ s  of  opinion  that  whatever  advantages  that  position  of  moderating  influence 
and  power  confers  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  effect  which  is^  produced 
in  creating  a  political  position  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  which  tends  to  the 
suspicion,  or  rather  the  imputation,  of  partisan  feelings  against  him.  It  is  not  the 
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fact,  I  think,  in  any  case  that  much  want  of  confidence  has  been  felt  with  regard  to 
the  personal  qualification  or  impartiality  of  the  Governor  himself,  but  the  result  in 
many  cases  has  undoubtedly  been  that  the  party  who  was  disappointed  for  the  time 
bein'"  by  the  particular  decision  which  the  Governor  might  give  has  caused 
imputations  of  partiality  and  partizanship  to  be  launched  against  the  Governor, 
which  have  produced  very  serious  difficulties  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  would  be  very  glad  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  see  his  way  to  recommending,  and  if  the  Conference  generally  could  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  same  position  should  practically  be  held  by 
the  Prime  Ministers  in  the  various  Colonies  as  is  held  in  England  towards  the 
Imperial  Government;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Governor  should,  unless  there  were 
some  very  extraordinary  case  for  interference,  as  a  matter  of  course  take  the  advice 
of  his  Ministers  for  the  time  being  as  to  the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  My  object,  under  the  directions  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  (which,  I 
think,  have  been  supported  by  the  directions  given  to  the  Representatives  of 
Victoria),  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Conference,  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  might  ascertain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  while  there  are  so 
many  gentlemen  present  who  have  been,  or  are  actually,  Ministers,  and  many  of 
them  Prime  Ministers,  what  would  be  their  feeling  on  the  question. 

As  I  have  already  said,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  advantages  in  the 
present  system  •  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  they  are  counterbalanced  by  so 
much  political  disadvantage  that,  as  the  Colonies  are  growing  and  the  political 
status  is  more  determined,  it  would  be  more  advantageous  on  the  whole  to  resort  to 
the  same  practice  which  exists  here  in  England. 

Sir  GRAHAM  BERRY.  I  think  Sir  Francis  Bell  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  we  have  any  instructions  from  our  Government  upon  this  subject;  they  were 
confined  simply  to  the  question  which  we  were  discussing  previously,  namely,  that 
of  the  prerogative  of  mercy. 

But,  individually,  I  may  say  that  l  concur  with  what  Sir  Francis  Bell  has  said, 
and  I  should  be  in  favour  of  the  practice  which  prevails  between  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  the  Queen — prevailing,  also,  between  the  Parliaments  and  the 
Governors  of  the  respective  Colonies ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  dissolution  should  be 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  favour,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  a  personal  matter  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  but  a  Constitutional  function, 
which  he  would  exercise  under  advice,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  he  exercises  all 
his  other  functions.  Whether  that  would  be  the  opinion  at  the  present  time  of  all 
the  other  Colonies  I  have  very  grave  doubts  (hear,  hear)  ;  but  I  think,  for  my  own 
part,  that  would  be  the  right  course. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Perhaps  I  might  say,  before  you  pass  Victoria,  that  I  concur 
with  Sir  Graham  Berry  in  disavowing  any  instructions  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of 
our  Government.  I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  differ  entirely,  so  far  as  my  present, 
opinion  goes,  from  the  expression  of  opinion  he  has  given.  I  do  not  see  how  such  a 
proposal  would  work  at  all ;  and  as  the  Imperial  practice  has  been  brought  up  as  a 
precedent,  I  think  we  might  import  the  argument  that  was  used  in  the  case  of 
pardon,  that  what  works  well  here  might  not  work  well  in  the  case  of  the  small 
communities  that  we  have  in  the  Colonies.  But,  that  we  may  be  right  in  our  facts, 
I  should  like  to  ask  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  cases  the  Queen  grants 
a  dissolution  whenever  asked  for. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  The  Ministers  resign  if  Her  Majesty  does  not  grant 
a  dissolution,  and  so  they  do  in  the  Colonies  if  the  Governor  does  not  accept  their 
advice.  It  is  just  the  same  in  the  two  cases  now. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  Without  entering  into  the  discussion,  I  wish  to  record  my 
entire  dissent  from  the  proposal  which  Sir  Francis  Bell  has  brought  before  us. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  I  should  like  to  ask  Sir  Francis  whether  they  have 
sustained  any  great  inconvenience  from  the  operation  of  the  present  system  in  New 
Zealand. 


Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  None, 
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Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  Then  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  dwell  upon 
this  point. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  was  rather  astonished  when  I  heard  that  there  was 
a  different  Constitutional  principle  in  this  country  from  that  in  force  in  the  Colonies, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  hear  Sir  Francis  Bell  say,  as  I  understood  him,  that  Her 
Majesty  had  no  discretion  in  the  matter. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER.  I  am  merely  expressing  my  surprise  at  what  I  thought 
you  said  ;  or  that,  upon  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  recommending  a  dissolution,  there 
was  a  dissolution  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  the 
Constitutional  position  here  any  more  than  it  is  in  Australia.  It  would  be  very 
inconvenient  if  it  were  so.  A  Ministry  might  have  an  overwhelming  majority 
against  them,  of  ten  to  one,  and  then,  on  this  proposed  principle,  the  Ministry  could, 
ex  mero  motu,  against  the  wishes  of  that  overwhelming  majority  of  the  House,  have 
a  dissolution  when  Parliament  did  not  require  a  dissolution  at  all,  and  when 
nobody  desired  it  but  themselves.  Such  a  principle  would  be  manifestly  an  incon¬ 
venient  thing.  Somebody  has  to  decide  whether  there  should  be  a  dissolution; 
who  is  to  decide  it?  Is  it  to  be  the  Governor,  who  is  in  an  impartial  position,  and 
who  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  no  political  feelings  between  the  parties,  or  is 
it  to  be  the  Government,  which  may  possibly  have  had  a  vote  of  no  confidence,  and 
may  not  represent  the  feelings  of  the  country  at  the  moment.  It  has  to  be  decided 
by  somebody,  and  I  should  say,  let  it  be  by  a  person  in  an  impartial  position,  and 
not  bv  those  who  cannot  be  in  an  impartial  position. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  I  entirely  concur  in  thinking  that  the  proposed 
change  would  be  most  undesirable.  ( Hear  hear.)  Instances  have  occurred  in  the 
Australian  Colonies  which  show  how  absurdly  such  a  thing  would  work.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  temporary  and  passing  evil,  but  I  have  known  cases  in  the  Australian 
Colonies  where  the  Governors  were  advised  by  Ministers  to  dissolve  Parliament  on 
the  assumption  that  the  advice  wrould  not  be  acceded  to.  In  one  case  the  advice 
was  not  taken;  and  in  the  other  case  the  advice  was  taken  to  the  great  dismay  of 
the  Government.  If  a  Governor  were  bound  to  take  that  advice,  the  advice  might 
be  given  with  a  higher  sense  of  responsibility.  But  this  is  especially  a  case  in 
which  there  should  be  some  superior  and  calmer  authority  to  determine  whether  a 
dissolution  is  necessary  or  not.  To  adopt  any  other  rule  I  think  would  introduce 
very  grave  Constitutional  changes,  and  would  diminish  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
to  an  important  extent,  one  of  the  powers  of  the  Crovm. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  I  should  like  to  add  that,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  a  very  great  distinction  between  the  question  which  we  have  been  lately 
discussing,  as  to  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  and  this  question,  which  is  a  question 
entirely  of  a  political  kind. 

I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the  statement  of  Sir  Francis  Bell,  that  very  great 
inconvenience  on  many  occasions  has  been  experienced  in  New  Zealand  from  the 
adoption  of  the  present  system.  The  responsibility  of  Ministers  ought  to  be 
complete  in  that  respect,  and,  without  pretending  to  say  that  occasions  might  not 
occur  in  which  erroneous  or  unsound  advice  might  be  given  (that  is,  erroneous  and 
unsound  with  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  country),  yet  I  say  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  ought  to  be,  and  is,  I  think,  the  most  perfect  confidence,  even  supposing  a 
mistake  should  occasionally  be  made,  in  the  principle  of  referring  those  matters  to 
that  body  which  is  the  ultimate  authority;  and  that,  although  inconveniences  might 
arise  occasionally  (and  I  do  not  deny  that  they  would  arise),  the  conveniences 
which  might  arise  would  greatly  overbalance  the  inconveniences,  and  that  the 
Ministry  should  be  put  under  that  responsibility  would  be  more  in  accord  with  their 
position  as  the  representatives  of  the  people.  -J  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
change  that  would  be  most  desirable. 

Sir  ROBERT  WISDOM.  1  am  decidedly  opposed  to  this  change,  for  the 
reasons  which  have  been  stated  by  Sir  John  Downer  and  Sir  Samuel  Griffith.  The 
difficulty  might  arise  in  this  way,  for  instance:  a  Ministry  might  be  defeated  and 
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go  to  the  country,  and  come  back  in  a  minority,  and  again  advise  a  dissolution — 
that  is  not  very  probable,  but  it  might  happen. 

Then,  again,  Sir  William  Fitzherbert  speaks  of  the  inconveniences  which  attend 
not  accepting  this  advice  on  the  part  of  the  Governor.  The  inconvenience,  in  my 
experience,  has  been  only  inconvenience  to  the  Ministry  tendering  the  advice,  and 
not  inconvenience  to  tne  general  public.  Of  course,  the  Ministers  who  tender 
the  advice  to  dissolve  feel  some  annoyance  if  that  advice  is  not  accepted,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  instance  in  my  Parliamentary  experience  where  the  public  have 
suffered  by  the  refusal  of  the  Governor  to  grant  a  dissolution. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  will  now  call  upon  Sir  Ambrose  Shea  to  make  the  state¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  postal  communication  which  he  wishes  to  bring  before  us. 

Sir  AMRROSE  SHEA.  Seeing  that  the  question  of  postal  and  telegraphic 
communication  was  on  the  programme  as  one  of  the  subjects  that  would  come 
before  the  Conference  for  consideration,  Sir  Robert  Thorburn  and  myself  felt  it 
very  opportune  for  us  to  bring  forward  what  we  have  long  considered  to  be  a 
grievance  with  regard  to  our  postal  communications,  with  the  hope  that  they  might 
be  put  upon  a  fair  and  more  equitable  footing  than  that  on  which  they  have  hitherto 
stood. 

Up  to  the  year  1872  the  Imperial  Government  contributed  one-half  the  amount 
of  the  subsidy  for  conveying  the  mails  between  England  and  Newfoundland,  the 
postage  on  letters  from  this  country  being  retained  by  the  Imperial  Post  Office. 
About  that  time  the  Colonies,  under  the  influence,  I  think,  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
and  doctrinaires  here,  were  made  to  occupy  a  very  unimportant  and  insignificant 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  was  just  coincident  with  the  propagation  of 
this  doctrine  that  we  found  that  the  portion  of  the  subsidy  paid  in  England  was 
suddenly  withdrawn,  and  the  Colony  was  thrown  entirely  upon  its  own  resources. 
Since  that  time  we  have  been  compelled  ourselves  to  raise  a  sum  which  imposes  a 
very  serious  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  so  small  a  Colony  as  Newfoundland,  while 
the  Imperial  Post  Office  here  is  now  paying  only  about  500/.,  a  contribution  which 
maybe  considered  to  be  the  freight  of  the  mails,  and  continuing  to  retain  her  former 
share  of  the  postage. 

We  have  never  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement,  but  at  the 
moment  circumstances  did  not  favour  the  chances  of  a  more  just  settlement,  and  it 
was  reluctantly  acquiesced,  in  though  never  regarded  as  an  accepted  or  final 
arrangement,  and  we  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  bringing  the  subject  forward 
now,  and  claiming  a  fair  and  favourable  consideration  for  it. 

We  ask  nothing  unreasonable;  we  ask  nothing  more  than  what  is  given  to 
other  Colonies.  We  have  found  since  we  came  here  that  the  condition  of  the  postal 
arrangements  between  England  and  Australia  is  very  much  more  favourable  to  that 
Colony  than  our  condition  has  ever  been.  As  regards  the  Australian  mail  service 
in  the  past,  nearly  all  the  receipts  in  this  country  have  been  handed  back  to  the 
Australian  Colonies,  the  British  Post  Office  receiving  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  amount  between  England  and  Australia.  Moreover,  as  I  understand,  an 
arrangement  is  now  being  made  by  which  the  Imperial  Government  will  undertake 
the  payment  of  one-half  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  payable  for  the  conveyance  of 
mails  between  Australia  and  this  country,  receiving  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
whole  of  the  Post  Office  receipts  under  the  performance  of  that  service.  Now,  we 
respectfully  submit  that  there  can  be  no  very  good  reason  why  other  Colonies  should 
not  be  placed  upon  an  equally  favourable  footing,  seeing  that  this  arrangement  has 
been  made  for  Australia. 

For  a  long  time  past  we  think  we  have  been  treated  very  unfairly,  although, 
being  very  long-enduring,  we  have  made  no  complaint  to  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  did  not  want  to  add  to  the  annoyances  which  they  were  experiencing  on 
our  account  in  regard  to  the  French  fisheries;  and,  therefore,  we  have  allowed  this 
grievance  to  remain  silent  and  uncomplained  of  up  to  the  present  time.  But  we  see 
no  reason  now  why  this  matter  should  not  be  brought  under  consideration,  and  we 
venture  to  submit  that  the  service  between  Great  Britain  and  Newfoundland  should 
be  placed  upon  the  same  favourable  footing  to  the  Colony  as  the  arrangements  now 
made  for  the  mails  between  England  and  Australia  secure  to  the  Australian 
Colonies.  We  pay  now  a  subsidy  of  about  16,000/.  a-year,  and  in  order  to  place 
us  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Australian  Colonies,  half  that  sum  should  be 
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contributed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  they,  of  course,  continuing  to  retain,  as 
they  did  before,  the  postage  of  letters  from  this  country. 

We  feel  that  the  Imperial  Government  have  a  larger  interest  in  our  affairs, 
relatively  to  our  size,  than  in  those  of  any  other  Colony,  from  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  local  manufacture  is  of  the  most  trifling  character  ;  we  produce  almost 
literally  nothing  in  the  way  of  manufacture;  we  receive  all  our  manufactures  from 
this  countiy.  therefore  our  trade  dealings  and  our  imports  from  this  country  are 
relatively  (although,  of  course,  not  absolutely)  greater  than  the  manufactures  sent 
to  any  other  Colony.  So  that  you  have  an  Imperial  trade  interest  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  communications  between  England  and  Newfoundland. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  case  which  is  so  plain,  so  fair,  and  so  simple  that  I  may 
without  further  introduction  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Conference,  and 
we  believe  that  the  present  conditions  are  very  favourable  for  this  subject  being 
brought  forward.  We  have  recently  received  through  the  able  instrumentality  of 
Sir  Henry  Holland  (to  whom  we  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  making ‘our 
acknowledgments)  two  most  important  concessions  to  the  Colony,  under  which  a 
very  serious  difficulty,  which  had  arisen  with  regard  to  our  fisheries,  and  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  us  for  some  time  past,  has  been  got  over.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
now,  through  the  able  and  sympathetic  assistance  of  Sir  Henry  Holland,  we  have 
succeeded  in  inducing  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  concede  to  us  all  that  we  asked 
for  in  that  respect.  We  feel  very  grateful  to  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  for  the  just  conclusion  at  which  the  Imperial  Government  have  arrived, 
and  we  believe  that  they  will  have  no  reason  in  the  future  to  regret  the  line  of 
conduct  which  they  have  adopted  in  regard  to  the  Colony. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  same  spirit  of  impartiality  which  has  influenced 
Sir  Henry  Holland  and  Lord  Onslow  will  be  found  to  avail  for  us  in  the  present 
case,  and  therefore,  with  this  expression  of  our  views  upon  the  matter,  in  which  1 
believe  my  friend  Sir  Robert  Thorburn  concurs,  we  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government,  with  the  full  belief  that  they  will  see  that  such  justice  is 
done  to  us  as  the  circumstances  demand,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  placed  on  a  more 
unfavourable  footing  in  this  respect  than  that  on  which  the  Australian  Colonies  now 
stand. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  further  communication 
will  have  to  be  made  to  the  Post  Office.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  for  this  Depart¬ 
ment  as  for  the  Post  Office  to  consider.  It  was  very  useful  to  have  the  matter 
brought  before  the  Conference,  but  practically  it  is  a  question  for  the  Post  Office  to 
deal  with. 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  What  course  should  we  take ;  should  we  address  you 
as  Chairman  of  the  Conference  ? 

Mr.  BRAMSTON.  As  Secretary  of  State. 

i 

Sir  AMBROSE  SHEA.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  receive  every  assistance 
from  Lord  Onslow.  We  want  nothing  unreasonable,  but  we  think  that  the  trade 
relations  between  England  and  our  Colony  are  such  as  to  entitle  us  to  fair  considera¬ 
tion  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  DODDS.  If  the  discussion  of  that  question  is  finished,  I  should  like  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  defences  that,  although  it  was  the  intention  of  my 
colleague  and  myself  to  have  submitted  a  paper  upon  the  defences  of  Tasmania,  we 
find  that  we  have  not  so  much  information  in  detail  as  we  should  desire  to  put 
before  the  Conference  to  form  a  record  of  the  proceedings.  We  understand,  how¬ 
ever,  that  that  information  will  within  a  few  days  be  supplied  to  this  Office  in 
answer  to  the  inquiries  which  have  been  made  to  the  Colony  direct,  and  therefore  I 
will  now  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  Colony  has  spent  a  sum  of  about,  in 
round  numbers,  175,000/.  on  defence,  and  that  the  defence  movement  is  now  costing 
Tasmania  upwards  of  20,000/.  a-year.  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  will  allow  that  general 
statement  to  take  its  place  somewhere  in  connection  with  the  defence  question. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  SERVICE  Might  I  ask,  Sir,  whether  the  painful  incident  which 
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referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  to-day’s  proceedings  has  altered  the  intention  which 
you  had  previously  expressed  of  giving  us  some  further  information  as  regards  the 
New  Hebrides. 


The  PRESIDENT.  There  can  be  no  question  about  that  at  all,  I  think.  It 
is  simply  impossible  for  me,  after  what  has  occurred,  to  give  any  further  informa¬ 
tion  as  regards  the  New  Hebrides  than  to  say  that  I  have  every  belief  that  the 
negotiations  are  proceeding  favourably.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  regret  that  I  cannot  do 
what  I  had  expected  to  do,  and  my  regret  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
Delegates  have  been  so  courteous  in  regard  to  this  matter ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  only  course  that  I  can  take  is  to  say  simply  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  SERVICE.  I  felt  when  I  read  that  article  in  the  “  Standard  ”  that  it 
would  place  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  a  false  position,  and  I  perfectly  concur  in, 
and  willingly  accept,  your  decision.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  do  not  feel  yourself 
able  to  give  the  information,  because  1  think  the  information  would  have  been  very 
valuable,  but  under  the  circumstances  I  cannot  press  for  it. 

There  is  one  little  matter  in  connection  with  that  which  I  should  like  to  have 
information  about.  There  has  been  a  reference  made  to  the  French  having  sent  a 
Resident  to  the  Wallis  Islands,  and  the  telegraphic  message  is  peculiarly  worded  in 
saying  that  this  French  Resident  has  been  sent  to  the  Wallis  Islands  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  those  islands  being  taken  possession  of  by  Germany  or  by  England.  I  hardly 
know  the  political  significance  of  a  Resident  being  sent  to  those  islands,  it  hardly 
means  taking  possession,  I  fancy.  But  I  should  like  to  know  (and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  all  of  us  Australians)  what  we  are  to  do  in  the  event  of  the  French 
showing  a  disposition  to  mop  up  the  whole  of  the  remaining  groups  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  from  New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  Islands  right  up  to  Santa  Cruz  and 
the  Solomon  Groups.  It  would  create  a  very  unpleasant  impression  throughout 
Australia  to  see  that  done. 

The  other  day  there  was  a  rumour,  which  I  think  was  set  about  in  France  itself, 
that  the  English  had  taken  possession  of  the  Ellice  Islands,  That  rumour  was 
afterwards  contradicted  here,  and  I  presume  there  was  no  foundation  for  it  what¬ 
ever.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  us  to  know  what  we  Australians  are  to  do  in 
such  an  event  as  I  have  supposed,  whether  we  are  simply  to  stand  still  and  say 
nothing  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  deprecate  any  discussion  now  upon  such  questions.  (Hear, 
hear.)  You  have  fully  stated  your  views  before,  and  I  have  given  the  answer,  that 
I  am  afraid  Her  Majesty’s  Government  can  say  no  more;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  and  one  which  the  Australian  Governments  can  consider 
together  and  make  some  representation  upon.  It  is  not  that  I  underrate  the 
importance  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  FORREST.  Before  we  separate,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  I  cor¬ 
rectly  understood  the  statement  that  yon,  Sir,  made  the  other  day  with  reference  to 
King  George’s  Sound  to  mean  that  if  the  Imperial  Government  supplied  the 
improved  armament,  and  Western  Australia  undertook  that  portion  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  put  forward  in  the  paper  by  my  colleague  and  myself,  the  other  Colonies 
then  would  contribute  the  remainder.  Did  I  correctly  understand  that  that  was 
finally  settled,  and  that  it  was  contingent  upon  the  Imperial  Government  providing 
this  improved  armament  ? 


The  PRESIDENT.  I  can  only  say  that,  as  President  sitting  here,  I  rather 
understood  that,  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  Colonial  Governments,  the  Delegates 
individually  thought  that  the  offer  of  Western  Australia  was  a  fair  one  (hear,  hear), 
and  were  prepared  to  accede  to  it.  But,  of  course,  they  could  only  give  their 
own  individual  opinions.  I  give  you  my  opinion  as  President. 

Mr.  FORREST.  If  that  is  so,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 
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Sir  WILLIAM  FITZHERBERT.  That  was  our  view. 

Sir  ROBERT  WISDOM.  That  was  the  general  opinion. 

Mr.  FORREST.  Then  the  only  thing*  is  that  it  is  contingent  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Imperial  Government  that  they  will  supply  the  improved  armament. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes  ;  I  understood  that  that  proposition  depended  upon 
the  Imperiai  Government  finding  the  new  type  of  guns. 

Sir  F.  DILLON  BELL.  The  Delegates  have  asked  me  to  say  that  they  could 
not  see  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  closed  without  asking  you,  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  and  Lord  Onslow  to  be  kind  enough  to  convey  to  Mr.  Baillie-Hamilton 
their  sincere  thanks  and  acknowledgments  for  the  obligation  under  which  he  has 
laid  them  all  by  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  he  has  treated  them.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  we  beg  that  you  will  also  be  kind  enough  to  express  the  same  feeling  to 
the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  and  to  any  other  members  of  your  Office  who  have 
assisted  him. 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  conveying  to  Mr.  Baillie- 
Hamilton  (who  is  not  a  hundred  miles  off,  as  they  say)  the  words  that  you  have 
spoken  on  behalf  of  the  Delegates.  1  would  only  add  that  there  is  one  other  gentle¬ 
man,  Mr.  Just,  who  has  also  done  me  very  good  service,  and  I  would  also  bear  my  full 
testimony  to  the  good  work  of  my  three  Secretaries  in  attending  and  aiding  me  in 
performing  the  duties  of  President.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH.  Before  you  formally  declare  the  Conference  closed, 
I  should  like,  as  the  oldest  actual  Minister  present,  to  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  work  of  the  Conference. 

No  one  can  have  been  present  on  this  occasion,  which  will  be  a  historical  one, 
without  being  greatly  impressed,  not  only  with  the  importance  of  the  work  we  have 
done,  and  with  the  advantages  that  we,  I  think,  have  all  derived  from  the  inter¬ 
change  of  opinion,  and  from  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  but  with  the  possible 
future  advantages  which  will  be  derived  from  the  example  that  has  been  set  here. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  Conference  has  had,  in  itself,  many  of 
the  essential  elements  of  a  Parliament.  A  Parliament  in  its  essence  does  not  depend 
upon  the  form  in  which  its  Representatives  are  selected,  or  upon  the  manner  in 
which  its  deliberations  are  conducted,  or  upon  the  particular  mode  in  which  effect  is 
given  to  its  conclusions.  But  I  take  it  that  a  Parliament  consists  in  its  essence  of 
an  assemblage  of  Representatives  from  different  parts  of  the  realm  in  question,  met 
together  to  consider  and  agree  to  certain  rules  for  the  general  good  guidance  of  the 
whole  community.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  these  particulars  1  consider  that  this  Con¬ 
ference  does  comprise  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  rudimentary  elements  of  a 
Parliament ;  but  it  has  been  a  peculiarity  of  our  British  institutions  that  those 
which  have  been  found  most  durable  are  those  which  have  grown  up  from 
institutions  which  were  in  the  first  instance  of  a  rudimentary  character.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  impossible  to  predicate  now  what  form  future  Conferences  should  take, 
or  in  what  mode  some  day  further  effect  would  be  given  to  their  conclusions  ;  but 
I  think  we  may  look  forward  to  seeing  this  sort  of  informal  Council  of  the  Empire 
developed  until  it  becomes  a  legislative  body,  at  any  rate  a  consultative  body,  and 
some  day,  perhaps,  a  legislative  bodv  under  conditions  that  we  cannot  just  now 
foresee;  and  that,  indeed,  meetings  such  as  this  will  before  long  be  recognized  as 
part  of  the  general  governing  machinery  of  the  Empire.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  believe  I  am  not  anticipating  too  much  when  I  say  that,  and  I  am  sure  I 
express  the  hope  of  every  one  who  has  been  present  here,  and  of  all  those  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  we  have  been  doing. 

To  you,  Sir,  it  will  be  an  unfailing  source  of  satisfaction  to  feel  that  you  have 
been  able  to  preside  over  this  first  meeting.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  us  it  has  been  a 
source  of  continual  pleasure  that  you  were  here,  and  it  will  always  be  pride  to  each 
of  us,  I  am  sure,  to  remember  that  we  have  taken  part  in  this  first  Conference. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  some  day  being  present  again  in  London  on  a  similar 
errand,  with,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  modified  form  of  Conference  ;  but  that  is  far 
enough  ahead. 
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In  the  meantime,  we  have  seen  that  the  difficulties  which  in  the  distance  seem 
insuperable  can  be  easily  removed  when  men  meet  together  with  an  intention  and 
determination  to  overcome  those  difficulties.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  myself,  and  I  am 
sure  for  all  the  rest  of  the  Delegates  here,  I  have  to  express  the  great  satisfaction 
that  we  have  felt  at  being  here,  our  regret  that  our  labours  are  ended,  and  our 
hope  that  they  may  be  at  some  future  time  renewed  with  equal  benefit.  (Cheers.) 

The  PRESIDENT.  I  desire  to  express  my  hearty  and  sympathetic  concurrence 
in  the  eloquent  and  forcible  words  which  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  just  spoken.  I 
certainly  look  hopefully  forward  to  the  result  arising  from  this,  the  first  Colonial 
Conference.  I  look  hopefully  forward  to  future  Conferences.  It  has  been  an 
unfailing  source  of  satisfaction,  as  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  said,  to  me  to  preside 
over  this  first  Conference ;  but  that  satisfaction  has  arisen  from  the  unvarying 
courtesy  and  kindness  which  you,  gentlemen,  have  extended  to  me,  without  which 
my  duty  might  have  been  very  heavy — with  which  it  has  been  simply  a  duty  of 
pleasure.  Therefore,  it  is  not  with  un mixed  pleasure — on  the  contrary,  it  is  with 
regret  on  many  accounts — that  I  now  declare  this  first  Conference  closed.  (Cheers.) 
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No.  1. 

From  the  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  to  the  COLONIAL  REPRESENTATIVES, 

as  to  the  SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

(Circular.) 

SIR>  Downing  Street,  March  19,  1887. 

As  I  understand  that  several  of  the  Colonial  Representatives  who  will  be  present 
at  the  approaching  Conference  will  be  obliged  to  leave  England  again  at  an  early  date, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  assembling  of  their  Parliaments,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  best  practicable  arrangements  for  economising  the  time  available  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  and,  as  at  present  advised,  I  think  that  the  course  of  procedure 
which  I  am  about,  to  communicate  to  you  may  be  the  most  convenient. 

2.  I  propose  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  shall  assemble  at  the  Foreign 
Office  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  April,  and  that  the  Conference  (or  such,  sub¬ 
divisions  of  it  as  may  have  to  consider  subjects  affecting  particular  Colonies  or  groups  of 
Colonies  only)  shall  sit  during  the  three  following  days,  when  the  Easter  recess  will 
necessitate  a  brief  adjournment.  It  will  probably  be  convenient  to  resume  the  sittings 
of  the  Conference  on  Friday,  the  15th  of  April.  ‘  The  Prime  Minister  will  be  present  at 
the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  on  this^  occasion 
reporters  for  the  Press  will  be  admitted.  At  subsequent  meetings  the  business  to  be 
disposed  of  will  be  for  the  most  part  either  of  a  confidential  character,  or  such  as  it  will 
be  desirable  to  discuss  informally,  and  without  the  restraint  which  would  be  imposed  by 
the  immediate  publication  of  the  proceedings ;  and  I  trust  that  1  may  confidently  rely 
upon  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  members  of  the  Conference  in  preventing  premature 
or  unauthorised  communications  either  to  the  Colonies  or  to  persons  in  this  country.  I 
shall  at  the  same  time  take  steps  for  supplying  to  the  Press  and  to  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  from  time  to  time  brief  and  authentic  notes  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  under 
consideration. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  intention  of  my  predecessor,  I  propose  to  preside  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Conference,  and  when  I  am  unavoidably  absent,  the  Parliamentarv 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  will  take  my  place. 

4.  It  is  my  desire  to  arrange  the  business  to  be  brought  under  consideration  in  such 
order  as  may  best  meet  the  general  convenience  of  the  Colonial  Representatives  ;  and 
with  this  object  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  communicating  to  me  in  writing,  as  soon  as 
you  can  do  so,  the  subjects  which  you  may  have  been  instructed  by  your  Government, 
or  which  it  may  be  in  your  own  opinion  desirable  to  bring  forward. " 
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5.  My  predecessor,  in  his  despatch  of  the  25th  of  November,  indicated  two  principal 
subjects,  military  and  naval  defence,  and  postal  and  telegraphic  communications,  as 
likely  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Conference ;  and  he  also  suggested  that  there 
might  be  other  important  questions  which,  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments,  may  properly  and  usefully  be  brought  under  consideration.  There  may  also  be 
questions  concerning  a  limited  number  of  Colonies  only,  and  suitable  for  discussion  in  a 
section  of  the  Conference  not  including  other  Colonies  ;  and  again  there  are,  no  doubt, 
questions  connected  with  individual  Colonies  which  the  representatives  of  such  Colonies 
may  desire  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  apart  from  the 
Conference,  on  the  present  opportunity. 

6.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  decide  in  which  of  the  above-mentioned  modes  any  matter 
proposed  for  consideration  should  be  dealt  with,  and  on  receiving  from  you  an  intimation 
that  you  desire  to  bring  a  subject  under  notice,  I  shall  be  happy  to  consider  any 
suggestions  from  you  as  to  when  and  how  that  subject  should  be  discussed.  Progress  in 
this  direction  will  obviously  be  facilitated  if  the  Colonial  Representatives  should  be  dis¬ 
posed,  after  conferring  together,  to  announce  to  me  jointly  ar^  agreement  to  which 
they  may  come  in  regard  to  questions  to  be  proposed  for  consideration. 

7.  I  will  not  attempt  to  state  definitively,  until  I  have  received  some  expression  of 
the  views  of  the  Colonial  Representatives  in  reply  to  this  letter,  the  order  in  which  I 
should  propose  to  take  the  business  already  noted  here  for  discussion  ;  but  I  am  at 
present  disposed  to  think  that,  after  devoting  the  first  day  to  the  general  proceedings 
connected  with  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider,  as  far  as 
maybe  practicable,  on  the  next  following  days:  (1)  Postal  and  Telegraphic  matters 
affecting  Canada,  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  New  Zealand ;  (2  )  Colonial  land 
defences  ;  and  afterwards  the  scheme  for  the  naval  defence  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
and  their  commerce  ;  other  questions  can  then  be  taken  up  in  the  order  which  may  be 
generally  most  convenient. 

8.  I  need  only  observe,  in.  conclusion,  that,  while  desiring  to  afford  full  opportunity 
for  the  most  effective  consideration  of  all  subjects  which  the  Colonial  Governments  may 
deem  specially  important,  I  hope  to  receive  the  assistance  of  all  the  Representatives  in 
so  allotting  the  limited  term  at  our  disposal,  as  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  Conference 
to  those  practical  questions  which  most  urgently  demand  settlement. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 


No.  2. 

Sir  S.  W.  GRIFFITH  (Queensland)  to  Sir  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 

Subjects  for  Discussion. 

Sir,  Brown’s  Hotel,  Dover  Street,  March  28,  1887. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  confidential  circular  letter 
of  19th  instant,*  inviting  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  subjects  which  it  will  be 
desirable  to  bring  forward  at  the  approaching  Conference  of  representatives  of  Her 
Majesty’s  dominions. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  order  in  which  the  several  subjects  to  be  considered  at  the 
Conference  should  be  taken  up,  I  beg  to  suggest  for  consideration  whether  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  deal  with  matters  concerning  the  whole  of  the  Empire  before 
or  after  the  discussion  of  matters  affecting  particular  groups  of  Colonies. 

3.  It  will  probably  not  fall  to  the  representatives  of  Queensland  to  take  any  active 
part  in  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  postal  communication,  so  far  as  regards 
entering  into  the  contracts  now  under  consideration,  but  they  will  be  glad  to  join  in 
the  deliberations  so  far  as  they  may  regard  general  questions  of  policy,  such  as  the 
principles  which  should  govern  the  division  or  appropriation  of  postages  received  in 
the  countries  from  which  letters  are  transmitted,  the  advisableness  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies  giving  their  adhesion  to  the  Postal  Union,  and  the  conditions  on  which  such 
adhesion  should  be  given. 
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4.  I  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  raise,  during  the  sittings  of  the 
Conference,  the  question  of  establishing  and  maintaining  duplicate  and  independent 
lines  of  telegraphic  communication  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  and  to  discuss  the  principles  on  which  a  joint  Imperial  and  Colonial  sub¬ 
vention  might  be  given  to  such  lines. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  land  defences  of  the  Colonies,  I  assume  that  the  internal 
defences  of  each  Colony  (including  in  that  term  the  local  marine  force)  must,  under 
existing  circumstances,  be  almost  entirely  a  matter  for  the  Colonies  themselves  ;  but 
I  think  that  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  consider  the  conditions  upon  which 
Imperial  military  and  naval  officers  may  be  seconded  for  limited  fixed  periods  for  the 
purposes  of  organising  and  commanding  the  Colonial  forces.  The  advantages  of  a 
steady  succession  of  officers  for  these  purposes  have  been  recognised  of  late,  and  some 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  have  been  removed.  But  the  adoption  of  a  definite 
scheme  would  probably  much  conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  the  auxiliary  Colonial  forces 
of  the  Empire. 

6.  The  two  important  strategic  positions  of  Albany  and  Torres  Straits  (Thursday 
Island)  seem  to  demand  special  attention  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  Imperial 
and  Colonial  defences,  and  I  hope  that  time  may  be  found  at  the  Conference  for 
considering  Admiral  Try  on’s  reports  and  recommendations  on  the  subject,  which 
appears  to  be  one  of  common  Imperial  and  Australian  concern. 

7.  So  far  as  regards  the  question  of  Australasian  naval  defences,  I  hope  that  the 
matter  will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  between 
Admiral  Try  on  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queens¬ 
land,  on  board  the  “  Nelson  ”  at  Sydney  at  Easter,  1886. 

8.  I  hope  that  an  opportunity  may  arise  [during]  the  Conference  of  discussing  the 
practicability  of  consolidating  and  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Empire  by  adding  to 
the  existing  bonds  a  definite  recognition  of  the  principle  that  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  as 
such,  have  a  community  of  material  interest  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  of  considering  how  far  effect  may  be  given  to  this  principle  by  the  several 
countries  forming  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  affording  to  each  other  commercial 
concessions  and  advantages  greater  than  those  which  are  granted  to  subjects  of  other 
States.  Without  for  a  moment  suggesting  any  interference,  with  the  freedom  of  each 
Legislature  to  deal  with  the  tariff  of  the  country  under  its  jurisdiction,  I  conceive  that 
such  freedom  is  not  incompatible  with  a  general  recognition  of  the  principle  that  when 
any  article  is  subjected  to  a  duty  on  importation  a  higher  duty  should  be  imposed  on 
goods  coming  from  foreign  countries  than  on  those  imported  from  Her  Majesty’s 
dominions. 

9.  In  consequence  of  the  non-arrival  of  some  of  the  Australasian  representatives,  it 
has  not  been  practicable  for  us  to  confer  generally  together  on  the  subjects  mentioned 
in  your  letter.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  desirable  to  offer  for  your  consideration 
the  foregoing  observations  and  suggestions,  which,  however,  are  only  offered  subject 
to  such  modifications  as  may  appear  desirable  after  further  consideration  and  consul¬ 
tation. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  S.  W.  GRIFFITH. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  T.  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G., 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 

Downing  Street. 




No.  3. 

A.  DEAKIN,  Esq.  (Victoria),  to  Sir  H.  HOLLAND. 

Subjects  for  Discussion. 

Victoria  Office, 

8,  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W., 
gIR  March  31,  1887. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant 
on  the  subject  of  the  approaching  Colonial  Conference,  and  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues 
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in  the  representation  of  the  Government  of  Victoria,  as  well  as  on  my  own  part,  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  the  information  which  it  conveys,  and  to  signify  our  acquiescence 
in  the  general  arrangements  you  propose  for  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  Conference. 

With  reference  to  your  inquiry  in  paragraph  4,  as  to  the  subjects  on  which  we  have 
been  instructed  by  our  Government,  I  am  to  state  that,  in  addition  to  the  matters  of 
general  Imperial  concern,  such  as  those  relating  to  defence  and  certain  aspects  of  the 
mail  service  and  cable  questions,  in  which  all  the  Colonies  may  be  presumed  to  have  a 
joint  interest,  and  which  will  be  introduced  by  yourself,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
issues  in  which  the  Australasian  Colonies  in  general,  and  Victoria  in  particular,  have  a 
special  interest. 

The  principal  of  these  are  :  — 

I.  Deportation  of  foreign  convicts  to  the  Pacific. 

II.  The  occupation  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

III.  The  future  government  of  New  Guinea. 

IV.  The  employment  by  the  Colonies  of  military  and  naval  officers  now  in  or  retired 

from  the  Imperial  service. 

V  Extension  of  the  privilege  of  investing  trust  funds  to  colonial  debentures. 

In  reply  to  your  invitation  of  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  order  in  which 
questions  may  be  taken,  I  am  further  to  state,  that  of  those  already  mentioned,  the 
employment  of  naval  and  military  officers  may  naturally  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  general  question  of  defence.  It  is  hoped  that  a  communication  made  within 
the  last  few  days  by  the  Agents  General  for  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Victoria  to  the  Postmaster- General  on  behalf  of  the  respective  Governments  may 
greatly  curtail,  so  far  as  the  Australian  Governments  are  concerned,  the  discussion  of 
postal  communication;  and  we  would  suggest  that  you  may  thus  be  enabled  to  fix  an 
early  date  for  the  consideration  of  the  closely  related  question  of  the  New  Hebrides 
and  French  convict  settlements  in  the  Pacific,  a  question  by  far  the  most  important  to 
Australasia  that  will  come  under  consideration.  The  New  Guinea  question  may 
perhaps  next  be  considered  in  committee  of  a  certain  number  of  the  Australian  dele¬ 
gates.  The  question  of  the  investment  of  trust  funds  in  colonial  debentures  is  one 
which  concerns  all  the  Colonies,  and  its  discussion  would  therefore  be  arranged  to  suit 
the  general  convenience. 

I  may  venture  to  promise,  in  conclusion,  that  no  effort  will  be  wanting  on  our  part  to 
bring  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  to  happy  and  practical  conclusions,  worthy 
of  the  Governments  represented,  and  of  the  auspicious  time  in  which  it  is  held. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Right  Honourable  (Signed)  ALFRED  DEAKIN, 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Chief  Secretary  of  Victoria. 

Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs. 


No.  4. 

The  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  THE  CAPE  COLONY  to  Sir  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 

Subjects  for  Discussion. 

7  and  8,  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 
Sir,  April  1,  1887. 

As  delegates  from  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  have  the  honour 
to  suggest  the  consideration  at  the  approaching  Conference  of  the  following  special 
subjects  in  addition  to  the  general  question  of  defence  and  the  other  subjects  referred 
to  in  your  confidential  communication  of  the  19th  instant : — 

1.  The  necessity  for  an  improved  system  of  cable  communication  from  a  commercial 
as  well  as  a  defensive  point  of  view. 

2.  The  advisability  of  consultation  with  Colonial  Governments  before  concluding 
arrangements  with  a  foreign  power  in  regard  to  annexation  of  territories  adjacent  to 
British  Colonies. 
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3.  The  position  of  foreign  powers  in  relation  to  adjacent  British  Colonies  with  the 
view  of  preventing  any  blocking  of  British  trade  routes. 

4.  The  feasibility  of  promoting  closer  union  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  by  means  of  an  Imperial  customs’  tariff,  the  revenue  derived  from  such 
tariff  to  be  devoted  to  the  general  defence  of  the  Empire. 

5.  The  desirability  of  taking  the  decennial  Census  on  the  same  day.  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  form,  throughout  the  Empire. 

6.  The  question  of  succession,  stamp,  or  other  duties  payable  upon  property  situate 
in  the  Colonies,  but  administered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  dealt  with  therein,  in 
connexion  with  companies  or  otherwise. 

7.  The  existing  stamp  duty  upon  Colonial  bonds  and  stock. 

8.  The  necessity  for  better  provision  for  the  preservation  of  life  at  sea. 

W/  A  noirp  Xrn 

(Signed)  ’  THOMAS  UPINGTON. 

The  Bight  Hon.  J.  H.  HOFMEYB. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  CHABLES  MILLS. 


No.  5. 

J.  W.  DOWNEB,  Esq.  (South  Australia),  to  Sir  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 

Subjects  for  Discussion. 

8,  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  London,  S.W., 
Sir,  April  2,  1887- 

I  have  the  honour  in  replying  to  your  confidential  letter  of  the  19th  March  to 
apologise  for  not  having  earlier  forwarded  an  answer. 

The  explanation  of  the  delay  is  that  the  representatives  from  New  South  Wales  only 
reached  London  yesterday,  and  it  became  impossible,  therefore,  to  act  earlier  on  your 
suggestion,  that  the  Colonial  representatives  should  confer  together  with  a  view  to  the 
announcement  to  you  of  a  joint  agreement  as  to  the  questions  proposed  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  subjects  on  which  I  will  probably  address  the  Conference  are : — 

1.  Colonial,  naval,  and  land  defences. 

2.  Postal  matters  affecting  the  Australian  Colonies  and  Europe. 

3.  Telegraphic  matters  as  affecting  Canada,  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  New 

Zealand. 

4.  Some  scheme  for  drawing  more  closely  together  the  commercial  relations  between 
England  and  the  Colonies.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has,  I  am  informed,  given  notice  of  a 
motion  in  this  direction. 

5.  The  desirability  of  recognition  in  England  of  marriages  in  the  Colonies  with  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister. 

6.  The  necessity  of  an  Imperial  Statute  to  facilitate  proceedings  against  debtors 
and  certain  other  persons  absconding  from  one  portion  of  Her  Majesty’s  possessions  to 
another. 

I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  order  in  which  these  subjects  should  be 
taken,  and  doubtless  the  order  mentioned  by  yourself  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  the 
representatives. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  T.  Holland,  Bart.  (Signed)  J.  W.  DOWNER. 
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No.  6. 

J.  W.  ROBINSON,  Esq.  (Natal)  to  Sir  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 

Subjects  for  Discussion. 

Sir,  The  United  Hotel,  St.  James’s,  March  31,  1887. 

I  have  deferred  replying  to  your  confidential  letter  of  the  19th  instant  in  view 
of  the  possibility  that  the  South  African  mail,  which  was  delivered  this  morning, 
might  bring  me  some  communication  from  the  Government  of  the  Colony  I  have 
been  chosen  to  represent,  bearing  upon  the  object  of  my  mission.  No  such  communi¬ 
cation  having  been  received  I  at  once  proceed  to  acquaint  you  with  the  subjects  more 
particularly  referring  to  Natal,  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Legislature  and  people  of  the  Colony  should  be  brought  under  the  attention  of  the 
Conference.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  desire  to  assure  you  that  the  Legislature 
and  the  community  at  large  were  deeply  sensible  of  the  compliment  paid  to  the  Colony 
by  the  invitation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  it  to  nominate  a  representative 
to  the  Conference  which  is  about  to  assemble. 

As  regards  the  Colony  of  Natal,  there  are  three  classes  of  questions  that  have  to  be 
considered,  namely  : — 

1.  Such  as  concern  only  the  Colony  and  the  Home  Government. 

2.  Such  as  concern  the  Colony  in  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  South  Africa. 

3.  Such  as  concern  the  Colony  in  its  relations  with  the  Empire  at  large. 

I  take  it  that  the  only  class  of  questions  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
Conference  is  the  last,  to  which  I  therefore  proceed  to  address  myself.  I  should  like 
to  place  before  the  Conference — 

a.  The  peculiar  position  of  Natal  as  the  northernmost  portion  of  Her  Majesty’s 

possessions  in  South  Africa,  with  a  frontier  practically  conterminous  with  that 
of  a  European  Power. 

b.  The  particular  exposure  of  Natal  as  the  most  easterly  Colony  on  the  South 

African  sea-board,  and  the  nearest  therefore  to  approach  from  Mozambique 
and  Madagascar  on  the  eastward. 

c.  The  great  importance,  therefore,  to  the  Empire  of  the  land-locked  port  of  Durban 

which  promises  in  a  year  or  two,  when  the  present  works  are  completed,  to  be 
accessible  to  vessels  of  any  tonnage. 

d.  The  not  less  grave  importance  of  the  fact  that  this  harbour  is  now  connected  by 

rail  with  a  terminus  only  15  miles  distant  from  the  edge  of  a  vast  coalfield  of 
proved  commercial  value. 

e.  The  fact  that  the  Empire  thus  possesses  half  way  on  the  great  ocean  route  to  her 

Eastern  and  Australasian  possessions  a  calling  place,  and  coaling  station  where 
an  unlimited  supply  of  steam  coal  mined  on  her  own  soil  is  ever  and  easily 
available. 

/.  The  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  Natal  to  improve  this  harbour  and  connect  it 
by  railway  with  these  coalfields. 

g.  The  defensive  resources  of  the  Colony  as  regards  both  land  and  sea. 

h.  The  necessity  of  class  legislation  in  exceptional  cases  where  coloured  races  are 

concerned. 

i.  The  expediency  of  a  reduced  rate  of  ocean  postage. 

j.  The  high  rates  of  charge  by  ocean  cable  and  the  risks  of  interruption  in  war  time 

to  which  the  present  cable  systems  are  exposed. 

h.  The  inter- colonial  difficulties  that  arise  out  of  the  existing  prohibition  of 
differential  duties. 

1.  The  inadequacy  of  present  methods  of  representing  the  Colonial  view  of  local  or 
Imperial  questions  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  or  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

These  are  the  principal  points  that  occur  to  me  as  being  germane  to  the  objects  of 
the  Conference.  Questions  more  purely  local  I  shall  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  under  other  auspices. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  JOHN  ROBINSON, 
Representative  of  the  Colony  of  Natal. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
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No.  7. 

OPENING  SPEECH  of  the  PRESIDENT,  Sir  H.  T  HOLLAND,  on  Monday, 

April  4,  1887,  with  explanatory  tables  appended. 

1.  I  must  in  the  first  place  express,  however  imperfectly,  what  I  feel  sure  is  the  sense 
of  the  meeting,  and  thank  Lord  Salisbury  most  cordially  for  his  kind  words  of  welcome  ; 
for  his  expressions  of  hope  for  the  success  of  this  Conference  ;  and  for  the  wise  and 
statesmanlike  remarks  which  he  has  made  hearing  upon  the  relations  of  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies,  when  questions  of  an  international  character,  and  questions  of 
imperial  foreign  policy  arise.  With  every  desire  to  support  and  uphold  to  the  full  the 
interests  and  rights  of  the  Colonies,  it  may  be  necessary  at  certain  times,  and  lor  reasons 
of  Imperial  policy,  to  call  upon  a  Colony  for  the  general  good  of  the  Empire  to  make 
some  concession,  or  to  forego  some  object  which  it  may  have  desired  to  attain. 

The  considerations  thus  referred  to  by  Lord  Salisbury  will,  I  feel  sure,  have  due 
weight  with  us  in  our  discussions  at  this  Conference. 

2.  Many  plans  have  been  devised,  many  suggestions  made,  for  fitting  memorials  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee  year  :  quot  homines  tot  sententice.  In  this  country  we  have  heard 
of  an  Imperial  Institute,  a  Church  House,  hospitals,  free  libraries,  and  so  forth.  But  I 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  assembling  together  in  this  country  of 
leading  colonial  statesmen  and  representatives  of  Greater  Britain,  to  discuss  matters  of 
Imperial  interest  affecting  alike  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  is  the  fittest  of 
all  memorials.  I  can  take  no  credit  for  this.  The  credit  must  be  shared  by 
Mr.  Stanhope  and  Lord  Salisbury  of  initiating  the  Conference,  but  I  should  be  sorry 
not  to  recognise  in  the  fullest  manner  the  credit  due  to  the  Colonial  Governments  for 
giving  a  ready  and  loyal  assent  to  the  scheme,  and  for  their  efforts  to  make  it  a  success. 

3.  And  with  reference  to  this  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  year,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
refrain  from  pointing  out  in  a  few  words,  and  with  a  very  few  figures,  the  extraordinary 
upward  progress  which  the  Empire  has  made  in  the  last  fifty  years,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  great  Colonies  whose  representatives  we  now  see  before  us. 

4.  Take  the  case  of  Canada  : 

In  1837  there  were  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  These  were  united 
in  1840,  and  responsible  government  was  granted.  In  1867  came  the  creation  of  the 
Dominion  by  federation  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  soon  to  be  joined  by 
British  Columbia,  and  later  on  by  Prince  Edward  Island. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  what  weight  and  dignity  have  been  added  to  the  Empire 
by  the  creation  of  this  great  and  flourishing  Dominion,  increased  as  it  has  since  been  by 
the  addition  of  the  vast  North-Western  territory,  through  which  now  runs  that  remark¬ 
able  achievement  of  British  enterprise,  the  railway  which  has  bound  together  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores  of  the  Dominion. 

5.  As  to  Australasia,  we  may  say  in  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review , 
whose  words  I  am  glad  to  quote,  as  that  writer  was  my  father,  that  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  “  a  nation  has  been  created  out  of  a  wilderness,  and  a  people  have  been  ennobled 
“  by  the  gift  of  institutions  which  the  struggle  and  experience  of  centuries  have  won 
“  for  ourselves.”  Let  me  add  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  have  the  best  features  of  our 
British  institutions  been  more  successfully  reproduced,  nor  is  there  anywhere  a  warmer 
loyalty  than  that  which  adorns  the  independent  self-reliance  of  the  great  Southern 
Colonies. 

6.  As  to  South  Africa  we  have  to  note  in  spite  of  troubles  and  constant  native  wars, 
the  successive  additions  of  territory  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  creation  of  Natal  and 
Bechuanaland.  The  grant  of  responsible  government  has  gradually  and  steadily  im¬ 
proved  the  material  welfare  and  the  domestic  administration  of  the  Cape  Colony  ;  and  at 
no  previous  time  have  its  relations,  and  the  relations  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  with 
the  neighbouring  republics  and  with  the  native  races  been  more  satisfactory  or  more 
hopeful. 

7-  I  find  with  respect  to  trade,  taking  the  period  1837  to  1885 — 

That  in  the  American  Dependencies — 

Imports  have  risen  from  5,200,000/.  to  25,700,000/. 

Exports  have  risen  from  5,0(30,000/.  to  21,500,000/. 

In  Australasia — 

Imports  have  risen  from  1,500,000/.  to  63,500,000/. 

Exports  have  risen  from  1,300,000/.  to  52,000,000/. 
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In  Africa — 

Imports  have  risen  from  2,000,000/.  to  10,000,000/. 

Exports  have  risen  from  1,500,000/.  to  12,000,000/.  Of  the  whole  trade,  a  large 
and  increasing  proportion  is  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  taking  all  the 
imports  and  exports  together,  they  were  in  1885  eleven  times  what  they  were  in 

I. 837. 

I  find  British  shipping  trade  with  the  Colonies,  in  1837 — 3,700,000  tons,  rose  in 
1885  to  56,600,000  tons,  and  our  British  exports  to  Colonies,  in  1837 — 

II, 300,000/.,  rose  in  1885  to  54,500,000/. 

8.  Let  me  give  also  a  few  figures  as  to  the  increase  of  population. 

The  population  of  the  Colonies  in  1837  was  4,204,700;  the  population  of  the  same 
Colonies  for  the  last  census,  taken  in  1881,  was  12,753,277 ;  and  the  population  of  all 
the  Colonies  in  1881  was  15,763,072,  which  must  have  considerably  increased. 

I  would  also  note  as  curious  the  rate  of  increase. 

In  the  European  Colonies  there  has  been  a  slight  increase. 

In  Ceylon  the  population  is  twice  as  large  as  it  was,  and  the  same  may  be  said  generally 
of  the  other  great  Asiatic  Colonies. 

In  the  Cape  it  is  eight  times,  and  in  Canada  it  is  three  times  as  large  as  it  was. 

In  the  West  India  Islands  the  population  has  not  quite  doubled,  while  in  Australia  it 
is  nearly  12  times  as  large  as  it  was. 

9.  We  are  right,  in  face  of  these  figures,  and  in  face  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  last  50  years,  in  attaching  great  importance  to  this  Conference. 
It  is  of  importance  in  itself  as  being  the  first  occasion  in  which  leading  statesmen  of 
our  great  dependencies  meet  in  consultation  with  members  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to  discuss  Imperial  subjects.  It  is  then,  if  only  on  this  account,  an  event  of  great 
interest  to  the  Empire  at  large,  and  indeed  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  saying  of  interest  to 
the  world  at  large,  for  every  great  country  must  watch  with  interest,  friendly  or  jealous, 
any  movement  that  tends  to  strengthen  the  unity  and  stability  of  another  great  Power. 

10.  But  although  the  Conference  is  so  important  in  itself,  I  hope  I  am  not  over 
sanguine  in  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the  future,  and  in  thinking  that  the  effect  of 
this  first  meeting  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  the  results  of  a  single  year,  but  that  it  will  be 
far-reaching,  and  that  this  Conference  will  prove  to  be  only  the  first  of  a  series,  which 
will  tend  to  show  the  strength  and  to  consolidate  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  It  becomes 
us  then  as  pioneers  on  a  new  but  widening  path  to  walk  warily,  and  to  endeavour  to 
make  the  first  start  a  success. 

11.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  in  this  meeting  there  is  no  political,  i.e.,  no  party  feeling. 

Noble  lords  and  gentlemen  representing  all  shades  of  political  opinions  are  present  to 

do  honour  to  the’ Conference,  and  to  show  their  sympathy  in  this  movement. 

! 2.  With  these  preliminary  observations,  which  very  imperfectly  express  my  sense  of 
the  importance  of  this  meeting,  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  how  we  can  best  give 
effect  to  the  work  before  us,  and  make  it  practically  useful  in  its  results. 

13.  My  duty  as  President  this  day  will  be  best  performed  by  stating  to  you  the 
subjects  which  appear  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  specially  to  require  and  deserve 
full  discussion,  and  the  mode  in  which,  subject  to  any  suggestion  which  may  be  put 
forward  for  arranging  and  facilitating  business,  we  propose  to  carry  on  the  Conference. 

14.  In  stating  the  different  subjects  for  discussion,  I  desire  to  make  a  few  general 
remarks  upon  some  of  them,  which  I  hope  will  be  supplemented  by  remarks  from  some 
of  the  gentlemen  present,  but  to  abstain  from  entering  into  any  details.  Many  of  these 
details  are  of  a  confidential  character,  but  all  will  be  more  properly  discussed  at  future 
meetings  of  the  Conference,  at  which  the  delegates  of  those  Colonies  directly  interested 
in  the  questions  for  the  time  being  under  discussion  will  meet  representatives  of  the 
official  departments  in  this  country. 

15.  Now  the  first  subject  referred  to  in  Mr.  Stanhope’s  letter  of  invitation  was 
organisation  for  military  defence,  aud  he  was  justified  in  saying  that  the  question  is  at 
once  urgent  and  capable  of  useful  consideration.  For  myself,  I  shall  not  consider  this 
Conference  to  fail  if  it  does  nothing  more  than  place  military  and  naval  defence  on  a 
sound  footing. 

16.  Before  dealing  with  naval  defence,  I  wish  to  make  some  general  observations  on 
land  defence  with  a  view  to  show  the  pressing  necessity  of  defending  certain  stations, 
and  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  up  to  this  time  in  that  direction. 

17.  Prior  to  1878  little  had  been  done  to  modernise  the  external  defences  of  the 
Empire.  While  the  fortresses  at  home  and  abroad  had  been  to  a  great  extent  recon¬ 
structed  and  re-armed,  the  coaling  stations  were  for  the  most  part  undefended,  or  retained 
obsolete  smooth-bores  and  methods  of  defence  dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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century.  At  the  same  time,  vast  Colonial  progress  had  been  made  ;  which,  while  it 
added  strength  and  prosperity  to  the  Empire,  at  the  same  time  greatly  increased  its 
vulnerability. 

18.  In  addition  to  the  internal  trade  of  the  Empire,  a  great  carrying  trade  has  grown 
up ;  a  trade  depending  for  its  existence  on  security,  and  involving,  therefore,  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  During  the  same  period  steam  has  become  the  motive  force  on  which 
the  movements  and  the  fighting  capability  of  ships  of  war  depend,  so  that  failing  an 
assured  coal  supply,  no  navy,  however  powerful,  will  be  able  to  operate  with  effect  in 
distant  waters.  The  introduction  of  steam  power  affects  the  question  of  Imperial  defence 
in  another  direction  also.  By  its  means,  rapid  and  certain  naval  combinations  can  be 
made,  so  that  the  liability  of  the  outlying  ports  of  the  Empire  to  sudden  attack,  no 
longer  impeded  by  wind  and  weather,  is  vastly  increased.  Similarly  the  development 
of  the  telegraph  cable  systems  of  the  wTorld  has  further  facilitated  rapid  and  unexpected 
measures  of  aggression. 

19.  The  apprehension  of  war  in  1878  brought  these  facts  into  strong  relief,  and  the 
first  Colonial  Defence  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  what  steps  could  be  taken 
at  short  notice  to  provide  some  measure  of  security  for  Colonial  ports.  On  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  Committee,  considerable  sums  were  expended  at  various  ports,  and 
such  armaments  as  were  available  were  hastily  sent  out  and  mounted  as  satisfactorily  as 
the  emergency  permitted.  The  entire  recommendations  of  this  Committee  were  not, 
however,  carried  out,  since  it  was  recognised  that  defences  thus  extemporized  could 
have  little  permanent  value,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  defensive  requirements  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

20.  Accordingly,  in  1879,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  “to  inquire  into  the 
defence  of  British  Possessions  and  Commerce  abroad.”  The  labours  of  this  Commission 
extended  over  two  years  and  a  half,  and  resulted  in  the  collection  of  a  great  mass  of 
information  on  various  subjects  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with  the  question  of 
Imperial  defence;  while  definite  recommendations  were  made  as  to  the  selection  of  coaling 
stations,  and  the  general  adjustment  of  the  relative  standard  of  defence  to  meet  Imperial 
requirements.  And  their  report  forms  the  basis  of  the  action  which  is  now  being  taken 
in  relation  to  the  coaling  stations. 

21.  The  matter  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads : — 

(a.)  A  mass  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  of  Imperial  defence  generally. 

( b .)  Considerations  relating  to  the  defensive  requirements  of  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
especially  those  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

(c.)  Similar  considerations  in  relation  to  Crown  Colonies. 

22.  A  great  portion  of  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Royal  Commission  was  given  on 
the  distinct  understanding  that  it  should  not  be  made  public,  as  it  was  clearly  undesirable 
and  unwise  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Intelligence  Departments  of  Europe  detailed 
information  as  to  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Empire,  together  with  the  officially 
recorded  views  and  recommendations  of  an  authoritative  and  specially  qualified  body  of 
Commissioners. 

23.  It  appeared  to  my  predecessors,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  self-governing 
Australasian  Colonies  which  have  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  their  own  defence, 
that  the  opinions  and  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  relating  to  this  group 
of  Colonies  should,  as  a  whole,  be  confidentially  communicated  to  their  Governments ; 
and  this  course  was  accordingly  adopted  in  1883. 

24.  With  regard  to  the  Crown  Colonies,  for  wdiose  defences  the  Imperial  Government, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  directly  responsible,  it  was  considered  undesirable  that 
such  detailed  communications  should  be  made. 

25.  I  now  propose  to  refer  to  some  of  the  main  considerations  which  guided  the  Royal 
Commission  in  its  recommendations,  and  to  which  I  may  safely  allude.  Thus  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  certain  figures  in  relation  to  the  trade  and  shipping 
interests,  which  are  very  striking,  and  serve  to  bring  out  forcibly  the  extent  to  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  depends  upon  tho  reality  of  the  available  defensive  povver. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  commercial  system  of  the  Empire, 
on  which  the  well-being,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  Colonies,  in  a  great  measure 
depends,  is  ultimately  based  upon  the  defensive  power  capable  of  being  exerted  in  time 
of  war. 

26.  The  value  of  British  ships  and  of  the  freight  they  carry  annually  was  estimated  in 
1881  to  be  not  less  than  900,000,000/.  (and,  I  may  add,  must  now  be  1,000  millions),  of 
which  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  direct  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  only,  144,000,000/. 
is  afloat  at  any  one  time ;  but  British  interests  in  sea-borne  commerce  are  really  larger, 
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for  ranch  oi  what  appears  to  be  foreign  trade  is  either  British  property,  or  security  for 
British  advances.  In  a  war  with  a  maritime  power,  British  interests  would  be  exposed  to 
risk  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  world. 

27.  The  progress  of  British  shipping— especially  of  steam  shipping — has  been  very 
great  in  recent  years.  In  1880  the  merchant  navy  of  the  British  Empire  equalled  in 
tonnage  all  the  other  navies  of  the  world  put  together,  and  exceeded  them  in  value  and 
power,  owing  to  the  greater  proportion  of  steam  ships.  This  is  still  true.  It  may  indeed 
be  stared  broadly  that  the  sea-going  registered  tonnage  of  the  world  was  in  1885-6  close 
upon  64  million  tons ;  and  of  this  total,  4^  million  tons — more  than  two-thirds — belong 
to  the  British  Empire.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  steam  ships,  both  in 
increasing  speed,  and  in  diminishing  the  consumption  of  fuel.  One  ton  of  coal  will  now 
do  twice  as  much  work  as  the  same  quantity  did  twenty  years  ago.  A  lirst-class  steamer 
could  reach  any  part  of  the  world  without  coaling  on  the  way  ;  indeed,  such  a  ship,  if 
filled  with  coal,  could  steam  for  100  days  continuous^  at  an  average  speed  of  11  knots 
an  hour.  In  practice,  the  amount  of  space  in  a  ship  that  can  be  devoted  to  coal  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  and  depends  mainly  upon  the  conditions  of  trade  with  respect  to  freight, 
so  that  the  best  steam  ships  cannot  altogether  dispense  with  intermediate  supplies  of 
coal,  while  frequent  coaling  is  a  necessity  to  the  slower  classes  of  vessels. 

28.  The  number  of  steamers  having  an  ocean  speed  of  14  knots  and  upwards  is  small 
in  proportion,  though  annually  increasing.  These  vessels,  most  of  which  are  owned  in 
Great  Britain,  would  be  of  great  value  in  war  ;  they  could  outstrip  any  ship  of  war,  and 
would  require  no  protection  on  the  high  seas.  The  great  bulk  of  trade  is  carried  on  in 
ships  of  speeds  varying  from  8  to  12  knots  which,  in  time  of  war,  would  be  exposed  to 
serious  danger.  In  the  present  circumstances  of  trade,  merchant  ships  could  not  be 
adequately  protected  by  convoy,  even  if  ships  of  war  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose. 
They  must  rely,  therefore,  for  security  upon  such  general  protection  as  the  navy  may  be 
able  to  afford. 

29.  The  question  of  coal  supply  in  relation  to  Imperial  requirements,  and  also  to  those 
of  possible  enemies  has  been  carefully  considered. 

An  enemy  could  obtain  coal :  — 

(a.)  In  his  own  ports,  or  in  those  of  an  ally. 

(6.)  In  the  ports  of  a  neutral  state. 

(c.)  By  seizing  it  in  British  ports  or  in  captured  trading  vessels. 

(d.)  By  supply  from  colliers  at  sea  sent  on  to  pre-arranged  rendezvous. 

As  to  (a.)  France  and  other  foreign  powers  have  made  great  and  costly  preparations 
for  supporting  the  operations  of  their  fleets  in  distant  seas. 

As  to  ( b .)  The  supply  of  coals  to  belligerents  in  the  ports  of  neutral  states  is  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  those  states,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  a  neutral  state  must  give 
equal  facilities  to  all  belligerents.  The  rules  relating  to  the  supply  of  coal  which 
accompany  every  declaration  of  neutrality  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  if  universally 
adopted,  would  not  prevent  a  belligerent  ship  from  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  coal  in  a 
neutral  port,  should  such  port  be  at  a  long  distance  from  any  port  of  her  own  country. 
It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  enforce  the  rules  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ships  of 
a  strong  naval  power  would  submit  to  their  operations  being  crippled  for  want  of  coal  by 
the  regulations  of  a  small  state  in  a  distant  port. 

As  to  (c.)  Coal  stored  in  undefended  British  ports  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
armed  hostile  cruizer. 

As  to  (d.)  The  supply  from  colliers  at  sea  can  only  be  prevented  by  constant  vigilance 
at  foreign  ports,  followed  by  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  fleet. 

30.  The  necessity  of  having  secure  and  well-defended  coaling  stations  as  the  basis  of 
all  naval  action  for  the  protection  of  the  Imperial  commerce  and  interest  is  apparent. 

Two  classes  of  coaling  stations  are  required  : — 

1.  Refitting  stations  and  harbours  of  refuge  in  which  coal  is  stored  in  large  quantities. 

These  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist  such  attacks  as  may  reasonably  be 
expected,  so  that  Her  Majesty’s  ships  may  look  with  the  full  assurance  of 
certainty  to  finding  in  them,  at  all  times,  the  means  of  repair  and  all  necessary 
supplies  ;  while  merchant  ships  will  find  a  refuge  from  pursuit  and  the  means  of 
coaling  in  security.  The  defence  of  these  ports  involves  a  heavy  expenditure  of 
money  and  large  garrisons ;  their  number  therefore  must  be  as  limited  as 
possible. 

2.  Stations  at  which  coal  is,  and  always  must  be  kept  for  the  navy,  but  for  which  it  is 

unnecessary  to  provide  an  extensive  system  of  defence.  Where  the  question  is 
simply  one  of  maintaining  a  stock  of  coal  in  security,  the  defence  of  a  harbour 
is  not  always  a  necessity  ;  the  object  may  be  attained  by  keeping  the  coal  inland 
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and  guarding  it  by  a  small  redoubt  beyond  the  range  of  artillery  tire  iroin 

ships. 

31.  In  addition  to  the  Imperial  fortresses  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Bermuda,  and  Halifax, 
it  would  seem  necessary  to  defend  on  an  adequate  scale,  Cape  Town  and  Simon’s  Bay, 
St.  Helena,  Sierra  Leone,  Port  Louis  (Mauritius),  Aden,  Colombo  (Ceylon),  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  Port  Royal  (Jamaica),  Port  Castries  (St.  Lucia),  and  Esquimalt,  in  addition 
to  minor  coaling  stations. 

32.  Since  the  issue  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  modifications  of  various 
kinds  have  been  adopted.  Military  progress,  especially  in  relation  to  armaments,  has 
made  great  strides,  and  the  guns  which  are  being  provided  under  the  existing  scheme 
are  more  powerful  and  accurate  than  those  with  which  the  Commission  had  to  deal.  It 
cannot  be  hoped  that  finality  has  in  any  sense  been  reached,  but  the  works  which  are 
now  in  process  of  construction  are  such  as  will  lend  themselves  to  revision  and  re¬ 
armament  at  comparatively  small  expense  in  the  future  ;  while  the  magazines  and  other 
accessories  of  the  defence  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  little  likely  to  be  effected  by  future 
advances  in  the  power  of  the  attack. 

33.  While  the  defence  of  British  commerce  and  possessions  abroad  must  be  based  on 
the  action  of  a  strong  navy  vigorously  handled,  and  by  means  of  a  system  of  protected 
coaling  stations  rendered  free  to  act  all  over  the  world,  there  remains  the  paj^ive  defence 
of  exposed  property  locally  accumulated,  as  well  as  the  temporary  shelter  of  the  slower 
class  of  merchant  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  coaling 
stations  the  measures  of  defence  now  in  progress  do  not  merely  provide  protection  for 
naval  stores  and  coal  supply.  A  great  wealth  of  private  property  both  on  shore  and 
afloat  will  at  the  same  time  receive  protection,  while  the  defended  ports  which  are  being 
created  will  provide  shelter  for  slow  mercantile  steamers  and  sailing  ships  at  the  outset 
of  war,  before  the  action  of  Her  Majesty’s  Navy  has  had  time  to  make  itself  felt.  The 
scale  of  defence  adopted  may  thus  be  extended  beyond  the  requirements  of  a  mere  pro¬ 
tected  coal  depot,  and  the  defences  of  coaling  stations  constitute  in  some  cases  an 
insurance  of  Colonial  property. 

34.  On  these  grounds  the  Imperial  Government  has  invited  certain  Colonies  where  there 
are  mixed  Imperial  and  Colonial  interests,  to  share  the  cost  of  the  necessary  defences. 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon  have  agreed  to  the  principle  of  a  joint 
advantage,  and  are  contributing  in  the  aggregate  276,820/.  towards  defences.  You  will 
find  in  some  tables  which  I  propose  to  place  in  your  hands,  statements  of  Imperial  and 
Colonial  expenditure  under  various  heads,  showing  what  has  been  done  in  connexion 
with  the  defence  of  these  Colonies  during  recent  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  under 
the  scheme  in  progress  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  charges  will  amount  to  882,150/.  (not 
including  a  sum  of  nearly  200,000/.  for  submarine  mine  defence),  and  276,820/. 
respectively.  [Table  B.]  These  amounts  do  not  include  a  sum  of  82,312 /.  incurred  on 
works  and  mines  in  accordance  with  certain  recommendations  of  the  Colonial  Defence 
Committee  of  1878,  given  in  Table  A.,  besides  further  sums  on  works  expended  between 
1879  and  1884,  which  are  not  given  in  detail.  Table  C.  shows  that  the  total  Imperial 
expenditure  on  armaments  and  stores,  exclusive  of  mines,  provided  for  Colonial  stations 
between  1878  and  1884,  amounts  to  102,500/.,  and  the  total  provision  up  to  date  for 
these  services  amounts  to  482,474/.  On  the  other  hand,  the  self-governing  Australian 
Colonies  have  from  an  early  period  shown  great  earnestness  in  defending  their  own 
ports,  and  have  agreed  in  principle  to  combine  for  the  defence  of  other  ports  with  which 
their  interests  are  directly  connected.  At  the  present  moment  the  defences  of  Port 
Philip  and  Port  Jackson  are,  having  regard  to  their  geographical  position,  among  the 
strongest  in  the  world. 

35.  The  heavy  expenditure  incurred  up  to  date  by  the  great  responsible  government 
Colonies  is  given  in  a  separate  statement,  so  far  as  replies  have  been  yet  received  to 
a  telegram  and  circular  despatch  sent  in  January  last.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  has  spent  on  war  expenditure  a  sum  of  1,434,276/.,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  Colony  have  been  such  that  their  military  expenditure  has  been  mainly  incurred 
on  personnel ,  which  lias  hitherto  prevented  them  from  undertaking  any  considerable 
or  permanent  works  of  defence.  Victoria  has  spent  no  less  than  1,681,110/.  on  her 
total  military  defences,  and  contemplates  a  further  expenditure  of  436,000/.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  Colony  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  complete  security  which 
its  principal  port  and  city  will  attain  by  its  wise  and  liberal  policy.  When  the  returns 
are  complete  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  other  responsible  government  Colonies  will 
show  that  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  requirements,  they  have  not  neglected 
their  resnonsibilitv  in  the  matter  of  defence. 
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3(1.  While  comparatively  few  of  the  many  commercial  ports  of  the  Empire  can  he 
defended  on  a  permanent  and  considerable  scale,  a  moderate  local  defence  for  exposed 
towns  can  nevertheless  be  provided  in  some  cases  at  a  small  cost.  A  port  which  can 
offer  no  defence,  even  against  a  boat’s  crew,  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  unarmoured  ship 
or  armed  merchant  vessel,  which,  in  default  of  any  possible  resistance,  would  be  able 
to  impose  requisitions  of  money,  stores,  or  valuable  goods  of  any  kind.  An  unarmoured 
vessel  can,  however,  be  fought  by  field  guns  mounted  in  temporary  batteries;  mines  of 
simple  form  can  be  easily  laid  down  ;  and  a  small  trained  force  on  shore,  especially  if 
roughly  intrenched,  would  be  able  to  defeat  any  landing  party  which  a  single  ship 
would  be  likely  to  risk  in  a  venture  by  which  no  military  advantage  could  be  gained. 
The  number  of  ironclads  available  for  an  enemy’s  offensive  operations  is  limited,  and 
their  movements  would  be  watched  and  defeated  as  far  as  possible  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Navy.  Hence,  in  many  cases,  it  is  mere  depredations  by  single  unarmoured  ships  of 
war  or  armed  merchant  vessels  which  have  to  be  feared.  Small  and  inexpensive  measures 
of  local  defence  would  be  able  to  render  such  depredations  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
and  the  security  thus  obtained  would  sufficiently  justify  the  moderate  expenditure 
involved. 

3 7  in  1885  the  present  Colonial  Defence  Committee  was  appointed  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  measures  involving  the  action  of  several  departments. 
This  Committee  has  since  made  recommendations  on  a  variety  of  subjects  laid  before 
it,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  printed  papers  which  I  propose  to  place  in  your  hands. 
Amonu;  the  measures  carried  out  by  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee,  I  may  mention 
the  creation  of  a  convenient  and  permanent  record  of  Colonial  defences,  and  the 
preparation  of  local  schemes  of  defence. 

38.  Turning  then  to  naval  defence.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
trade  carried  on  in  merchant  vessels  must  rely  for  security  upon  such  general  protection 
as  the  navy  may  be  able  to  afford. 

39.  The  possibility  of  reinforcing  the  navy  with  fast  merchant  steamships,  of  which, 
owing  to  the  late  remarkable  progress  in  shipbuilding,  there  is  nowT  a  considerable 
number,  built  and  owned  in  the  United  Kingdom,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  These 
vessels  compare  favourably  with  ships  of  war  in  point  of  speed,  and  far  surpass  them 
in  coal-carrying  capacity.  Their  speed  will  secure  them  from  pursuit,  and  their  com¬ 
parative  independence  of  coaling  stations  will  enable  them  to  traverse  great  distances 
and  keep  the  sea  for  long  periods  of  time.  Although  incapable  of  meeting  an  enemy’s 
reo-ular  cruisers  they  -would  be  effective  against  ships  of  a  like  nature  employed  against 
our  commerce,  and  would  be  invaluable  as  look-out  ships,  as  a  means  for  conveying 
communications  between  the  Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom,  or  carrying  instructions 
to  ships  on  distant  stations,  especially  in  the  event  of  communication  by  telegraph  being 
suspended.  It  is  very  desirable  to  encourage  the  owners  of  these  ships  to  comply 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Admiralty  may  lay  down  as  to  construction  and  otherwise, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  receive  moderate  armaments,  and  armaments  suitable  for  them 
should  be  provided  and  stored  in  different  ports. 

40.  This  matter  has  received  very  full  consideration,  and  the  Admiralty  can  now 
count  on  many  of  the  fastest  steamships  in  the  world,  which,  with  armaments  ready 
prepared,  will  be  able  to  reinforce  the  navy  on  the  outbreak  of  war. 

41.  The  desirability  of  strengthening  the  fleet  in  Australian  waters  by  the  addition 
of  a  local  force  has  been  discussed  in  detail  by  Admiral  Tryon,  acting  in  concert 
-with  the  Premiers  of  the  self-governing  Australian  Colonies.  Papers  containing  the 
latest  proposals  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  be  submitted  to  the  Conference. 

42.  To  sum  up  this  head  :  Among  the  subjects  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
defence  which  it  appears  desirable  that  the  Conference  should  discuss  are : — 

(1.)  The  local  defence  of  ports  other  than  Imperial  coaling  stations.  Among  the 
latter  the  most  important  are  Thursday  Island  and  King  George’s  Sound, 
respecting  which  papers  will  be  laid  before  you,  and  I  do  not  doubt  the  Con¬ 
ference  will  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  a  decision  should  be  arrived  at 
in  regard  to  this  important  question. 

(2.)  The  naval  defence  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  This  question  has  been  discussed 
at  much  length  by  Admiral  Tryon,  and  papers  will  be  laid  before  the  Conference 
showing  the  present  position  of  the  matter. 

(3.)  Measures  of  precaution  in  relation  to  the  defences  of  Colonial  ports. 

(4.)  Various  questions  arise  in  connection  with  the  military  aspects  of  telegraph  cables, 
their  necessity  for  purposes  of  war,  and  their  protection.  On  these  matters  the 
delegates  may  wish  to  offer  their  opinion. 
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(5.)  Questions  relating  to  the  employment  and  training  of  local  or  native  troops  to 
serve  as  garrisons  of  works  of  defence  may  fitly  be  considered. 

(6.)  Finally,  the  delegates  will  be  able  to  state  their  views  as  to  the  defences  with 
which  they  are  concerned,  and  to  obtain  recent  information  with  regard  to 
military  progress  and  the  opinions  now  generally  held. 

43.  I  will  only  add,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  in  calling  this  Conference,  “to  commit  either  the  Imperial 
“  Government  or  any  Colony  to  new  projects  entailing  heavy  expenditure,  but  rather 
“  to  secure  that  the  sums  which  may  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  may  be  utilized  to  the 
“  fullest  extent,  with  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.” 

44.  The  next  subject  marked  out  for  consideration  is  the  promotion  of  commercial  postal  and 
and  social  relations  by  the  development  of  our  postal  and  telegraphic  communication,  telegraphic 
“  It  is  a  subject,”  and  here  agaiu  I  quote  from  my  predecessor  in  office,  “  the  conditions  commumca- 
“  of  which  are  constantly  changing,  new  requirements  come  into  existence,  and  new  tl0U‘ 

“  projects  are  formulated  every  year.” 

45.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  question  of  Imperial  intercommunication  should 

be  considered  as  a  whole,  in  order  that  the  needs  of  every  part  of  the  Empire  may,  as 
far  as  practicable,  be  provided  for,  and  that  suggestions  may  be  obtained  from  all  quarters 
as  to  the  best  means  of  establishing  a  complete  system  of  communication  without  that 
increased  expenditure  which  necessarily  results  from  isolated  action.  Postal 

46.  I  will  first  refer  to  the  postal  schemes  which  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  discuss,  schemes. 

4 7.  There  is  the  question  which  has  been  lately  brought  prominently  forward  by  Scheme  for 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Postmaster-General,  which  have  penny  post- 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  which  will  be  found  in  a  printed  paper,  which  I  will  a»e- 
cause  to  be  circulated  amongst  members  of  the  Conference.  With  these  papers  will  also 

be  found  the  official  answer  of  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  17th  March  last. 

48.  While  fully  admitting  the  importance  of  this  question,  and  the  interest  which  it 
has  created — a  very  natural  interest,  I  may  observe,  as  we  must  all  desire,  from  a  social 
as  well  as  a  commercial  point  of  view,  to  see  the  postage  of  letters  and  papers  cheapened 
— I  do  not  propose  to  do  more  now  than  refer  to  it  in  these  general  terms.  Speaking 
quite  generally,  I  understand  Mr.  Heaton  to  contend  that  by  sending  letters  by  sea 
route  all  the  way,  and  thus  avoiding  the  expense  of  land  transit  through  France  and 
Italy,  the  postage  could  be  substantially  reduced,  while  the  delivery  of  letters  would  not 
be  materially  delayed.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  Colonial  Governments  do  not 
feel  able  to  entertain  any  scheme  involving  a  considerable  loss  of  revenue.  If  this  be 
so,  the  question  seems  to  be  narrowed  down  very  much  to  the  point  whether  any  loss, 
or  what  amount  of  loss,  would  accrue  to  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments 
respectively  from  the  adoption  of  the  scheme. 

49.  Before  leaving  this  head,  I  may  refer  the  Australasian  members  of  the  Conference  Redaction  of 
to  a  letter  from  the  Post  Office  of  March  18th,  which  will  be  circulated,  bearing  upon 
the  question  whether  any  reduction  could  be  effected,  in  the  transit  charges.  Their 
opinion  upon  that  letter  is  desired,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  state  whether  they 
are  in  a  position  to  undertake  that  the  proposed  reduction  will  be  agreed  to  by  their 
respective  Colonies,  so  as  to  enable  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  complete  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Italian  Government. 

50.  With  respect  to  telegraphic  communication,  I  would  point  out  in  the  first  place  Telegraphs, 
the  extraordinary  growth  of  submarine  telegraphy,  to  which  Mr.  Pender  called  my 
attention  in  a  letter  of  28th  January.  He  there  says  :  — 

ct  Submarine  telegraphy  is  of  quite  modern  growth.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were 
about  2,000  miles  of  cable  laid,  chiefly  in  the  channel,  and  some  of  the  earlier  submarine 
cables  that  were  laid  were  unfortunately  so  badly  constructed,  that  they  were  useless 
for  work.  I  might  quote  *as  an  instance  the  old  Red  Sea  cable. 

“  Science  has  now,  however,  aided  so  greatly  in  the  manufacture  of  cables,  that  they 
can  at  the  present  time  be  laid  with  comparatively  little  risk  of  breakage  and  with  an 
almost  certainty  of  efficient  repair.  These  facts  account  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
submarine  telegraph  system,  which  now  embraces  107,000  miles,  at  a  cost  of  something 
like  thirty-seven  millions  sterling. 

“  I  may  mention  as  a  contrast,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  system, 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  land  lines  now  in  existence  in  the  world  is  some  1,750,000 
miles,  which  represent  an  estimated  cost  of  52,000,000/. 

“  The  submarin  ecable  system  is,  with  the  exception  of  some  7,000  miles,  entirely 
under  British  control,  and  has  been  the  result  of  private  enterprise.” 

I  must  add  that  I  concur  entirely  in  his  observations  that,  “  The  value  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  system  as  it  is  now  controlled,  under  British  management,  it  is  impossible  to 
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over-rate,  either  from  a  political  or  commercial  point  of  view.  In  regard  to  our  enormous 
commerce  and  its  relation  to  the  movements  of  our  great  mercantile  marine,  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  more  or  less  controlled  and  influenced  by  our  marine  system.  The 
economy  in  the  working  of  ships  is  very  great  indeed  ;  and  in  commercial  transactions 
there  are  few  of  any  magnitude  which  do  not  involve  the  forwarding  and  receiving  of 
telegraphic  messages. 

“  These  circumstances  show  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  control  of  the 
telegraphs  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  British  hands  ;  while  it  is  of  equal  importance 
that  the  tariffs  should  be  as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.” 

51.  I  will  now  direct  attention  to  a  proposal  to  connect  Canada  and  Australia  by 
cable,  upon  which  subject  papers  will  be  circulated  to  you. 

52.  The  question  of  connecting  Australia  with  Canada  by  cable,  and  so  affording  an 
alternative  means  of  communication  beyond  those  supplied  by  the  Eastern  Extension 
Telegraph,  has  been  from  time  to  time  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  but  it  was  first  brought  formally  to  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  29th  of  July  1886,  by  a  letter  from  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada. 
This  letter,  together  with  a  report  by  the  Superintendent  of  Electric  Telegraphs,  New 
South  Wales,  dated  the  31st  of  March  1886,  will  be  found  among  the  papers  I  am 
about  to  lay  before  you. 

The  scheme  is  opposed  by  the  companies  which  own  the  existing  telegraph  lines 
communicating  with  Australia,  and  on  the  28th  of  January  of  this  year  I  received  from 
Mr.  Pender  a  letter  enclosing  copies  of  letters  and  memoranda,  which  will  also  be  found 
among,’  the  papers,  suggesting  that  a  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff  charges  might  be 
effected  upon  a  guarantee  from  the  Colonies.  The  promoter’s  scheme  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Pender  has  not  been  communicated  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  his  own 
figures  appear  to  be  but  a  very  rough  estimate.  They  furnish,  however,  the  only 
information  I  possess  upon  the  matter. 

53.  A  very  strong  case  would  have  to  be  made  out  to  justify  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  proposing  to  Parliament  to  provide  a  subsidy  for  maintaining  a  cable  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  a  telegraphic  system  which  at  any  rate  supplies  the  actual  needs  of  the  Imperial 
Government. 

54.  I  fear  that  at  the  present  stage  I  can  only  invite  the  Australasian  and  Canadian 
members  of  the  Conference  to  favour  Her  Majesty’s  Government  with  their  views 
generally  upon  the  scheme  for  laying  a  cable  across  the  Pacific  from  Vancouver  to  some 
point  in  one  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

55.  The  Australasian  representatives  will  perhaps  further  consider,  and  favour  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  with  their  views  upon,  the  general  proposal  to  have  a  reduction  of 
existing  tariff  charges  under  a  guarantee  from  the  Colonies. 

56.  But  besides  these  special  subjects  referred  to  by  my  predecessor,  several  others 
may  be  advantageously  discussed. 

57.  There  are  some  for  example  of  a  political  character.  These  must  be  treated  with 
moderation,  but  it  is  an  advantage  on  the  one  hand  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
should  be  brought  directly  face  to  face  with  the  opinions  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Colonial  Governments,  and  that  they,  on  the  other  hand,  should  recognise  the  position, 
often  a  very  delicate  one,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  learn  the  reasons  for  their 
action  or  inaction. 

58.  Let  me  refer  to  an  important  question,  that  of  the  Pacific  islands,  which  received 
so  much  consideration  in  the  Eederal  Council  which  sat  about  a  year  ago.  Upon  a 
question  of  this  kind  full  information  is  naturally  desired,  and  subject  to  political 
necessities,  it  is  right  that  such  information  should  be  given  by  the  Imperial  to  the 
Colonial  Governments. 

59.  The  position  of  the  French  in  the  New  Hebrides  has  been,  and  not  unnaturally, 
a  burning  question,  and  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  has  been  freely  expressed.  I 
trust  that  the  statement,  which  I  shall  make  to  the  Conference  on  a  future  day,  will 
show  that  although  the  negotiations  have  not  been  completed,  due  care  has  been  taken  to 
secure  the  independence  of  the  group. 

60.  Papers  will  also  be  laid  before  the  Conference  showing  the  position  of  affairs  with 
respect  to  Samoa.  But  I  may  state  now  that  it  has  been  agreed  that  a  Conference  shall 
be  held  at  Washington,  at  which  the  three  Powers  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  will  be  represented ;  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  an  arrangement 
will  be  arrived  at  by  which  due  provision  will  be  made  for  preserving  the  independence 
of  the  group  of  islands,  and  for  securing  to  each  power  full  freedom  of  commerce,  navi¬ 
gation,  and  jurisdiction  in  matters  affecting  its  nationals.  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
will  further  urge  the  establishment  of  a  joint  land  court,  for  ascertaining  and  securing. 
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ns  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  land  claims  of  all  persons  of  whatever  nationality. 
Upon  these  and  similar  questions  I  refrain  to-day  from  going  into  details,  as  full  discus¬ 
sion  will  be  invited  at  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Conference. 

61.  I  sincerely  hope  also  that  a  full  discussion  with  those  Australasian  members  of 
the  Conference,  who  are  interested  in  New  Guinea,  will  result  in  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  questions  connected  with  that  island.  On  a  future  day  I  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  state  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government ;  the  terms  upon  which  they 
will  advise  that  Her  Majesty’s  sovereignty  be  proclaimed  ;  and  the  contribution  they 
are  prepared  to  make.  The  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  country,  for  which  a 
good  basis  of  settlement  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  S.  Griffith’s  proposals,  will  have  to  be 
discussed  and  settled. 


62.  Passing  to  the  other  hemisphere,  we  have  Canadian  and  fishery  questions  of  great 
and  vital  importance  to  those  countries. 

63.  With  respect  to  the  Dominion  fisheries,  it  would  be  manifestly  inexpedient  for  me 
to  do  more  than  state  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  in  communication  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  trust  that  the  negotiations  may  result 
in  an  equitable  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  difficulties.  I  desire,  however,  to 
recognise  the  readiness  which  the  Dominion  Government  have  shown  to  meet  the  views 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  to  facilitate  an  arrangement  of  this  question. 

64.  With  respect  to  Newfoundland,  the  reasons  which  weighed  with  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  in  not  allowing  the  Bait  Bill  to  come  into  operation  for  the  present  fishing 
season  have  been  fully  stated  in  my  despatch  of  the  3rd  of  February  last ;  but  additional 
statistics  which  have  been  recently  furnished  point  clearly  to  the  great  loss  inflicted  on 
the  Colonial  trade  by  the  system  of  bounties  given  by  the  French  Government.  These 
facts  will  of  course  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  who 
will  have  the  advantage  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  with  Sir  Ambrose  Shea  and 
Mr.  Thorburn. 

65.  There  are  several  questions  of  importance  respecting  the  position  of  affairs  in 
South  Africa,  upon  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  desire  a  full  discussion  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Any  proposal  which  would  lend  to 
advance  a  general  settlement  of  those  affairs,  and  thus  to  avoid  future  complications  and 
difficulties,  shall  be  carefully  considered. 

66.  Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  defence  of  Table  Bay,  a  matter  necessarily  of 
great  interest  to  the  representatives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  indeed  to  many 
other  members  of  this  Conference.  1  will  now  only  say  that  the  matter  has  received 
careful  consideration,  and  I  hope  very  shortly,  and  before  the  Conference  is  closed,  to 
be  able  to  present  to  those  representatives  proposals  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  for  the  joint  defence  of  that  important  station,  thus  providing  a  safe  base 
for  naval  operations  as  well  as  a  secure  harbour  for  the  commercial  marine  of  the  Empire. 

67-  Reverting  again  to  questions  of  more  general  interest,  I  would  refer  in  the  first 
place  to  a  matter  which  lias  received  some  consideration,  namely,  the  enforcement  of 
Colonial  judgments  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  upon  which  papers  will  be  laid  before 

you. 

The  trading  relations  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  Colonies  are  so  vast  and 
important,  and  their  greater  development  is  so  much  to  the  benefit  of  both,  that  any 
obstacle  to  their  free  exercise  deserves  careful  investigation  with  a,  view  to  removal,  if 
such  a  course  be  possible  and  justifiable.  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston  and  Lord  Granville 
viewed  with  favour  a  suggestion  which  had  been  made  for  providing  by  legislation  an 
easy  method  of  enforcing  in  this  country  judgments  of  Colonial  courts,  without  putting 
the  Colonial  judgment  creditor  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  further  litigation,  as  is  now 
the  case.  A  Bill  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  laid  before  you,  but  it  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  such  legislation,  if  adopted  at  all,  should  be  made 
reciprocal.  Members  of  this  Conference  will  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  papers, 
and  stating  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  Colonies  which  they  represent  would  wish 
that  a  measure  of  this  nature  should  be  proposed  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  would 
be  prepared  to  pass  similar  laws  for  the  enforcement  within  the  Colonies  of  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
principle  in  bankruptcy  matters  and  orders  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts. 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  there  is  the  further  question  of  resealing  Colonial 
probates,  upon  which  the  views  of  the  Conference  are  also  desired. 

68.  Papers  will  also  be  laid  before  you  respecting  the  employment  of  naval  and 
military  officers  by  Colonial  Governments.  Rules  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Treasury  as  to  the  pay  and  pension  of  such  officers,  which  involve  an  important 
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concession  to  the  Colonies,  and  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  entry  of  officers  both  on 

the  active  and  retired  list  into  Colonial  service.  .  .  ,  „ 

6Q  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the  Conference  an 
opportunity  of  stating  its  opinion  on  the  question  of  any  alteration  in  the  existing  laws 
relating  to  the  mercantile  marine,  in  order  to  secure  more  adequate  and  uniform  pro- 
vision  for  the  preservation  of  life  at  sea.  Papers  on  this  subject  will  be  laid  before  you, 
and  I  mav  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  you  that  the  genera  question  of  the  loss 
of  life  at  "sea  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  a  long  and  careful  inquiry  by  a  Royal 

Commission,  which  has  however  not  yet  presented  its  report. 

70.  In  addition  to  the  principal  subjects  which  I  have  mentioned  as  about  to  be 
introduced  bv  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  the  consideration  of  the  Conference,  there 
are  other  matters  of  practical  importance  which  will  be  brought  forward,  either  by 
mvself  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  or  at  the  instance  of  one  or  moie  Oi 
the  Colonial  representatives.  I  will  mention  some  which  have  already  been  noted; 
and  while  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may,  through  want  of  time,  or  for  othei 
reasons,  not  be  discussed,  other  subjects  may  hereafter  be  proposed. 

1  The  effects  of  the  difference  between  the  law  of  marriage  m  this  country  and  some 
of  the  Colonies. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  Colonial  Loans  Act.  _  A  , 

3.  The  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  trustees  to  invest  m  Colonial  inscribed  stocks. 

4*.  The  expediency  of  taking  the  next  census  in  189L  on  the  same  day  and  in  the 

same  manner  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  i 

5  The  exemption  from  probate  or  succession  duty  in  one  part  of  the  Lmpue  ot 

property  owned  by  a  British  subject  in  anothei  part.  .  .  .  p  , 

72.  Such  practical  questions,  although  they  may  not  attract  the  imagination  of  those 

who  have  supposed  that  the  present  Conference  had  m  view  some  large  political  objects, 
will  I  have  no  doubt,  receive  careful  examination  from  the  capable  men  of  ousmess  now 
assembled  in  London.  I  am  aware  that  Colonial  ministers  are  here  at  great  persona 
and  public  inconvenience,  and  that  they  could  not  have  left  their  Colonies  tor  any  other 
purpose  for  the  settlement  of  matters  of  urgent  practical  importance,  ft  will,  therefore, 
be  my  desire  to  assist,  as  far  as  may  be  in  my  power,  in  so  arranging  the  course  o 
business  as  to  consult  the  general  convenience  and  secure  the  best  results ;  and  I  feel 
much  confidence  that  we  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  refer  with  satisfaction  to  this  fiist 
Colonial  Conference  as  having  done  good  work,  and  what  is  far  more  valuable,  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  good  understanding  in  many  directions. 


Papers  referred  to  in  the  President’s  Opening  Address. 


Measures  taken  in  relation  to  Colonial  Defence. 


A  Colonial  Defence  Committee,  consisting  of  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  Bart. 
GCB  •  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. ;  and  General  Sir  L intern  Simmons 
RE  K  C.B.  (Lieutenant  H.  Jekyll,  R.E.,  Secretary),  were  appointed  in  March  1871 
to  inauire  and  report  as  to  the  defences  of  the  more  important  Colonial  ports  and  wer< 
specially  directed  to  consider  “  how  to  provide  some  early  and  tei mporary  defence  it 
case  of  any  sudden  outbreak  of  hostilities.”  In  a  letter  dated  the  19th  April  1879 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  expressed  his  sense  of  the  good  services  rendered  by  tn< 
Committee,  and  intimated  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  contemplated  the  reappoint 
ment  of  the  Committee  in  another  shape.  This  Committee  met  foi  the  last  time  on  th 

28On'tfe  8th  September  1879  a  Commission  was  issued  appointing ^the  Right  Honour 
able  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon;  the  Right  Honourable  H.  C.  E.  Childers,  M9  . ;  Si 
H  T.  Holland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Mdne,  Bart  G.C.B 
General  Sir  J.  L.  A.  Simmons,  G.C.B.,  Inspector-General  of  bonifications  and  D, recto 
of  Works;  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. ;  Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.I  • ,  aD! 
Robert  George  Crookshank  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy  an> 
Comptroller  of  Navy  Pay,  to  be  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  defence 
of  the  more  important  Colonial  ports  and  coaling  stations  and  to  consider  the  apportion 
ment  of  the  cost  of  such  defences;  Captain  Herbert  Jekyll,  R.E.,  to-  be  Secretaiy  t 
the  said  Commissioners. 


e  said  Commissioners.  .  .  .  ,  ...  ,,  v 

On  the  2nd  August  1880  a  further  Commission  was  issued  appointing  the  Rig 

Honourable  the  Earl  of  Camperdown  and  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.,  M.R.,  to  c 
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Commissioners  in  place  of  the  Right  Honourable  H.  C.  E.  Childers,  M.P.,  and  Thomas 
Brassey,  Esq.,  who  had  been  discharged  from  the  Commission. 

Following  upon  full  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Papers  C.— 4186,  1884,  and  C.— 4226,  1884,  were  issued,  containing  a  scheme 
of  defence  approved  by  the  Preasury,  recommended  by  the  Inspector-General  ot 
Fortifications  in  his  memorandum  on  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  which  had 
been  approved  generally  by  the  Defence  Committee,  under  the  presidency  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-chief.  These  Parliamentary  Papers  esti¬ 
mated  the  cost  and  provided  for  the  defence  of —  r 


Aden, 

Ceylon  (Trincomalee), 
Straits  Settlements, 
Hong  Kong, 

Sierra  Leone, 


St.  Helena, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Simon's  Bay), 
Mauritius, 

Jamaica, 

St.  Lucia. 


Copies  of  these  Parliamentary  Papers  were  sent  to  the  Colonies  concerned  in  a  short 
covering  Circular  Despatch  of  the  1 6th  October  1884. 

The  existing  Colonial  Defence  Committee  was  appointed  in  April  1885,  and  consisted 
of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  C.I.E.,  Inspector- General 
of  Fortifications;  Colonel  H.  le  G.  Geary,  R.A.,  Assistant  Director  of  Artillery; 
Captain  T.  S.  Jackson  for  the  Admiralty  ;  and  the  Honourable  R.  H.  Meade,  C.B., 
Assistant  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In  June  1885  Captain"  G.  s! 
Clarke,  R.E.,  succeeded  Captain  H.  Jekyll,  C.M.G.,  as  Secretary  to  this  Committee. 
In  November  1885  Colonel  Lord  W.  Seymour,  Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  joined 
the  Committee,  and  in  April  1886,  Captain  C.  C.  Drury,  R.N.,  replaced  Captain 
T.  S.  Jackson,  R.N.,  as  the  member  representing  the  Admiralty. 

At  this  time  the  Colonial  Office  was  constantly  receiving  communications  with 
reference  to  defences,  which  could  not  be  rapidly  dealt  with  by  existing  machinery.  In 
cases  where  both  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  were  involved,  a  long  period  would  have 
elapsed  before  answers  could  be  received  even  to  simple  questions.  These  answers 
would  frequently  lead  to  further  questions  delaying  the  settlement  of  pressing  matters, 
and  precluding  all  possibility  of  rapid  action  at  a  moment  of  political  tension. 

In  dealing  with  questions  relating  to  defence,  which  involve  inter- departmental  agree¬ 
ment — Colonial  Office,  War  Office,  Admiralty — the  system  of  the  interchange  of  letters 
leads  to  delay,  and  occasionally  to  misunderstanding.  Further,  where  paper  correspon¬ 
dence  is  the  only  medium  of  communication,  there  can  be  no  real  discussion  of  any 
subject.  Decisions  thus  arrived  at  may  not  even  represent  the  deliberate  view  of  the 
officials  who  are  responsible  for  them,  since,  without  personal  discussion,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  objections  easily  removed  in  course  of  conversation  may  not  influence  or 
determine  the  action  taken. 

This  difficulty  was  found  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  many  matters  which  have  to  be 
dealt  with  between  the  Department  of  the  Director  of  Artillery  and  Inspector-General 
of  Fortifications,  and  it  has  been  obviated  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  consulta¬ 
tive  body,  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineer  Works  Committee,  which  holds 
regular  meetings,  discusses  all  questions  laid  before  it  by  the  Director  of  Artillery  and 
Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  makes  recommendations  thereon,  and  carries  out 
experiments. 

For  purposes  of  inter-departmental  discussion,  no  such  body  existed  previous  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee,  whose  members  now  represent  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  three  several  Departments  of  the  War  Office,  viz., 
the  Staff  of  His  Royal  Highness  Commanding-in-chief,  the  Director  of  Artillery,  and  the 
Inspector-General  of  Fortifications. 

Questions  are  submitted  by  the  Colonial  Office  or  the  War  Office  to  the  Colonial 
Defence  Committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  discuss  them  and  make  recommendations 
thereon.  The  Secretary  arranges  for  meetings  of  the  Committee  as  soon  as  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  He  further  obtains  such  information  as 
the  Committee  is  likely  to  require,  himself  drawing  on  the  War  Office  and  asking  the 
naval  member  to  approach  the  Admiralty. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  the  presence  in  this  country  of  military  and  civil  officers,  and 
other  gentlemen  possessing  special  colonial  experience,  and  they  are  invited  to  give 
information  when  questions  affecting  the  Colonies  to  which  they  belong  are  under 
discussion. 

All  questions  are  then  discussed  in  Committee,  and  the  Secretary  is  instructed  to 
draw  up  memoranda  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  or  to  minute 
a  51751.  C 
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the  papers  in  accordance  with  their  views.  If  the  matter  lies  within  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State,  action  is  taken  on  his  approval.  In  all  cases 
where  inter-departmental  agreement  was  required,  the  memoranda  of  the  Colonial  Defence 
Committee  were,  when  war  appeared  imminent,  circulated  for  the  direct  approval  of  the 
respective  heads  of  the  Colonial  Office,  War  Office,  and  Admiralty.  At  the  present 
time  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  are  referred  in  a  departmental  letter  to  the  War  Office  and.  Admiralty 
for  the  approval  of  the  chiefs  of  those  departments.  If  a  Treasury  question  is  involved, 
the  Colonial  Office  addresses  the  Treasury  as  soon  as  Ministers’  approval  has  been 

obtained.  .  ... 

The  Secretary  keeps  a  registry  of  the  papers  which  pass  through  ms  hands,  which 

serves  as  a  reference  for  questions  of  defence,  and  thus  supplements  the  Colonial  Office 
registry,  in  which  these  questions  are  not  separated  from  those  of  a  general  character. 

A  list  of  the  principal  subjects  which  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Colonial  Defence 
Committee  since  its  establishment  is  attached  (Appendix  2),  together  with,  an  index 
of  the  printed  memoranda  issued  up  to  date  (Appendix  1).  From  these  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  wide  range  of  important  subjects  has  come  before  the  Committee.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  prepared  and  issued  a  new  form  of  annual  return  of  the  military  resources 
of  the  Colonies,  which  will  be  duly  recorded,  and  has  also  prepared  ,  a  Circular 
Memorandum  on  measures  of  preparation  required  to  be  taken  by  the  Colonies  in  peace 
time  with  a  view  to  readiness  for  war.  This  Memorandum  has  been  sent  by  the 
Colonial  Office  to  all  Colonies  (with  the  exception  of  the  four  Imperial  fortresses, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Halifax,  and  Bermuda,  which  do  not  fall  within  the  direct  cognizance 
of  the  Committee,  and  for  which  the  military  authorities  are  responsible),  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  circular  calling  for  schemes  to  be  prepared  by  local  Committees  on  the  spot, 
and  to  be  sent  home  for  consideration  and  advice.  The  local  Committees  have  been 
formed  accordingly,  and  their  reports  are  now  beginning  to  arrive. 

The  self-governing  Colonies  possessing  military  and  naval  forces  and  works  of  defence 
are  much  interested  in  obtaining  the  latest  information  from  England  on  all  that 
relates  to  current  military  progress.  Such  information  could  readily  be  procured 
through  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee,  and  as  these  Colonies  become  fully  aware 
of  the  available  facilities  for  obtaining  it,  they  will  probably  hasten  to  make  known  their 

requirements.  <  . 

In  October  1885  a  special  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  distribution  ot 
the  troops  with  especial  reference  to  the  new  defences  constructed  or  projected  foi 
Imperial  coaling  stations.  The  members  of  the  Committee  were  : — 

The  Honourable  G.  C.  Dawnay,  M.P.,  Surveyor-General. 

General  Sir  A.  Herbert,  K.C.B.,  Quartermaster-General. 

Major-General  Sir  A.  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications. 

Major-General  Sir  R.  Buller,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  V.C.,  Deputy  Adjutant-General. 

Major-General  R.  J.  Hay,  R.A.,  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  Royal  Artillery. 

R.  H.  Knox,  C.B.,  Accountant-General. 

To  whom  was  added  John  Bramston,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies. 

Colonel  F.  Maurice,  R.A.,  was  Secretary. 

In  order  that  a  full  statement  of  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Colonies  for 
purposes  of  defence  might  be  laid  before  the  Conference,  a  telegram  of  the  10th  January, 
followed  by  a  Circular  despatch  dated  the  20th  of  that  month,  was  addressed  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  (except  Fiji)  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
asking  for  a  return  of  the  total  expenditure  incurred  on  defensive  measures  from  date 
of  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial  forces  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  under  the 
following  heads  : — - 

1.  Personnel,  in  their  respective  grades. 

2.  Armaments  of  every  kind,  distinguishing  in  each  case  between  military  and  naval 
services. 

3.  Fortifications. 

4.  Military  buildings  and  establishments. 

5.  Floating  defences,  exclusive  of  armaments. 

6.  Submarine  mine  apparatus. 

7.  A  separate  statement  of  any  further  expenditure  projected. 
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Appendix  (1). 


Printed  Memoranda  prepared  by  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee  of  1885. 


No. 

Date. 

Subject. 

1 

27.4.85 

Barbados. — Defences  of  Bridgetown. 

2 

1 .5.85 

Vancouver. — Defence  of  Esquimalt. 

3 

5.5.85 

Western  Australia. — Defence  of  Fremantle  and  King  George’s  Sound. 

4 

15.5.85 

Jamaica. — Enrolment  of  volunteers  and  loan  of  arms. 

5 

21.5.85 

Bahamas. — Withdrawal  of  troops. 

6 

29.5.85 

Diego  Garcia.— Coal  supply. 

7 

8.7.85 

Mauritius. — Defences.  Local  force.  Adjustment  of  expense. 

8 

8.7.85 

Ceylon. — Defences  of  Colombo.  Recommendation  as  to  provision  of  arma¬ 
ment. 

9 

12.8.85 

Mauritius. — Cable  and  mail  communication. 

10 

5.8.85 

Cables.— Protection  in  time  of  war.  Circular  Memorandum  for  Colonies. 

11 

5.8.85 

Vancouver. — Further  proposals  as  to  provision  of  armament. 

12 

5.8.85 

Malta. — Food  supply. 

13 

5.8.85 

St.  Helena. — Local  force. 

14 

12.8.85 

Record  of  Colonial  Defences. — Proposals  as  to. 

15 

12.8.85 

Bermuda- Halifax  Cable. —  Recommendation  as  to. 

16 

1 

8.85 

Returns  of  military  resources  of  Colonies. — Complete  forms  prepared  by 
Colonial  Defence  Committee. 

17 

13.3.86 

Table  Bay. — Recommendations  as  to  provision  of  armament.  Necessity  of 
defence  pointed  out. 

18 

9.7.86 

Table  Bay. — Ditto.  Reply  to  Treasury  letter  of  26 . 5 . 86. 

19 

7.86 

St.  Lucia. — Occupation  as  a  coaling-station. 

20 

8.86 

Natal. — Defences  of  port.  Proposals  as  to. 

21 

8.86 

Cables. — Protection  of,  in  war.  Recommendations  as  to  policy . 

22 

1.11.86 

Instructions  to  Colonies. — General  directions  as  to  measures  to  be  taken  for 
preparations  for  war. 

23 

19.10.86 

Landing  of  foreign  troops  for  drill  on  British  territory ,  fyc. — Recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  restrictions. 

24 

7.10.86 

Colombo. — Explaining  general  question  of  proposed  defences. 

25 

21.3.87 

Colonial  Harbours. — Precautions  necessary  in. 

26 

21.3.87 

British  Guiana. — Revised  scheme  of  defence. 

Appendix  (2). 


Other  Subjects  on  which  Recommendations  have  been  made  by  Colonial 

Defence  Committee  of  1885. 


Vo. 

Date. 

1 

29.4.85 

2 

>> 

3 

8.5.85 

4 

>> 

5 

6 

8.7.85 

7 

8 

9 

5.8.85 

10 

11 

>> 

12 

11.10.85 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

5.12.85 

19 

20 

21 

Subject. 


Coal  at  undefended  ports. 

Cape. — Extension  of  railway  to  Simon’s  Bay. 

British  Guiana. — Defence  of  Georgetown. 

Protection  of  cable-laying  ships. 

Singapore. — Laying  of  submarine  mines. 

Cables. — New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania. 

Cape. — Petition  for  extension  of  railway. 

Mauritius. — Resumption  of  Eastern  Lines  by  War  Department. 

Heligoland. — Proposal  to  give  gabions,  &c. 

Western  Australia. — Defence  of  King  George’s  Sound. 

Nassau. — Organisation  of  police. 

British  Honduras. — Recommendation  as  to  arms  for  local  force. 

Straits. — Letter  from  “Straits  Association.” 

Trinidad. — Provision  of  guns  for  Volunteers. 

British  Guiana. — Provision  of  rifles  for  local  force. 

Secretary  of  Lloyd's. — Telegraphic  communication  with  Break  Sea  Island, 
Western  Australia. 

Cape. — Transference  of  War  Department  property  to  Colonial  Govern* 
ment. 

British  Honduras. — Garrison. 

Natal. — Proposals  of  Colonial  Government  as  to  armament. 

Colombo. — Sites  of  new  works. 

Hong  Kong. — Cable  communication  with  Singapore  direct, 

C  2 
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No. 

Date. 

Subject. 

oo 

1.1.86 

Natal  — Protection  of  shore  end  of  Durban  cable. 

23 

55 

Singapore. — Recommendation  as  to  torpedoes  (Whitehead). 

24 

55 

Vancouver. — Recommendations  as  to  Volunteers,  &c. 

25 

26.2.86 

Ceylon. — Reply  to  Governor’s  despatch  on  defences. 

26 

95 

Jamaica. — Militia  and  Volunteer  Force. 

27 

55 

Cable  to  Gibraltar  and  Malta. 

28 

55 

Cape. — Supply  of  ammunition  to  Volunteer  Artillery. 

29 

55 

Cape. — Cession  of  War  Department  land  required  for  sea-point  railway. 

30 

55 

Hong  Kong. — Defence  measures. 

31 

16.4.86 

Hong  Kong. — Ditto. 

32 

55 

IVestern  Australia. — Defences. 

33 

9.6.86 

Singapore. — 'Defences. 

34 

55 

Mauritius. — Colonial  contribution. 

35 

10.8.86 

Singapore. — Defence  of  harbour. 

36 

55 

Straits. — Torpedo-boat  defence. 

37 

55 

Mauritius. — Telegraph  communication  with. 

38 

55 

Trinidad. — Conversion  of  barrack  into  lunatic  asylum. 

39 

12.8.86 

Singapore. — Reclamation  of  ground  near  Mount  Palmer. 

40 

55 

British  Honduras. — Supply  of  arms  and  accoutrements  for  police. 

41 

55 

Mauritius. — Telegraph  and  mail  communication. 

42 

1.10.86 

Natal. — Defences  of  Durban. 

43 

55 

Ceylon. — Defences  of  Colombo. 

44 

55 

Hong  Kong. — Blocking  of  Kellett’s  Bank. 

Bur  card's  Inlet. — Defences  and  survey. 

45 

14.1.87 

46 

55 

Fiji. — Defences. 

47 

55 

Information  as  to  Experiments ,  Sj-c. — Supply  to  self-governing  Colonies  who 
have  works  of  defence  and  military  forces. 

48 

19.2.87 

Sierra  Leone. — Protection  and  repair  of  cable. 

49 

55 

Jamaica. — Enlistment  of  native  gunners. 

50 

55 

Port  Darwin. — Defence  of. 

51 

55 

British  Guiana. — Defence  of  Georgetown. 

52 

55 

Fremantle. — Armament  for. 

53 

55 

British  Honduras . — Imperial  garrison. 

Tables  of  Expenditure,, 


Table  (A.) 

Approximate  Statement  of*  Expenditure  oil  Works  and  Mines  incurred  in  accordance 
with  Recommendations  of  Colonial  Defence  Committee  of  1878. 


Colony. 

Imperial 

Works. 

Colonial 

Works. 

Hong  Kong  - 

£ 

8,824* 

$ 

1,692 

Singapore  -  -  - 

14,372 

9,954 

Ceylon  -  -  - 

17,231 

— 

Mauritius  -  -  -  - 

677 

_ 

Cape  -  -  - 

15,987 

(t) 

Jamaica  -  -  -  - 

4,248* 

1,973 

Barbados  - 

Vancouver  -  -  - 

— 

(?) 

Totals 

63,312 

11,646 

*  Much  increased  subsequently. 


f  3,214/.  subsequently  expended. 
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Table  (B.) 

Estimated  Imperial  and  Colonial  Expenditure  on  Scheme  now  in  progress  based  on 
Recommendations  of  Roial  Commission,  exclusive  of  the  Imperial  Charge  for 
Submarine  Mines. 


Colony. 

Imperial 

Colonial 

W  orks. 

Armaments. 

Works. 

Mines. 

£ 

J? 

oU 

£ 

£ 

Hong  Kong  - 

— 

153,910* 

116,000 

- 

Singapore  -  - 

Ceylon  : 

■ '  ■  1 

118,075 

81,000 

1,500 

Trincomalee 

25,000 

9,350 

— 

____ 

Colombo  -  - 

— 

53,000 

24,820 

_ 

Mauritius  - 

Cape : 

— 

55,750 

55,000 

— 

Simon’s  Bay 

60,000 

67,280 

— 

-  - 

Table  Bay 

— 

75,000 

— — 

- 

St.  Helena 

7,000t 

2,400 

— 

Sierra  Leone  -  -  - 

22,000 

14,610 

70,770 

- e 

Jamaica  -  -  - 

41,250 

— 

_ 

St.  Lucia  ... 

30,000 

20,705 

— 

- 

Esquimalt  -  - 

Not  estimated. 

31,080 

Not  estimated. 

Not  estimated. 

Totals 

185,250 

671,930 

j 

276,820 

1,500 

j 

General  Totals 

857^180 

278^320 

*  Exclusive  of  12  howitzers.  f  30,000/.  in  addition  expended  before  1881. 


Table  (C.) 


Estimated  Cost  of  Armaments  and  Stores  (exclusive  of  Submarine  Mining  Stores  (pro¬ 
vided  out  of  Imperial  Funds  for  Colonial  Stations  since  1878,  and  irrespective  of 
Supplies  made  for  Maintenance. 


Stations. 

Between  1878 
and  1884. 

Further 
Provision  up 
to  March  31, 
1887. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Hong  Kong  ... 

12,200 

142,030 

73,135 

154,230 

89,735 

Singapore  ... 

16,600 

Trincomalee  ... 

10,200 

7,300 

9,825 

20,025 

Colombo  - 

— 

7,300 

Galle  -  - 

9,300 

— 

9,300 

17,155 

Mauritius  -  -  - 

2,000 

15,155 

Aden  ...  - 

— 

30,195 

30,195 

Half  cost. 

Sierra  Leone  - 

— 

6,159 

6,159 

St.  Helena  - 

— 

4,130 

4,130 

Simon’s  Bay  -  -  -  - 1 

Table  Bay  -  -  -  / 

13,600 

25,160 

38,760 

St.  Lucia  - 

— 

5,170 

5,170 

Jamaica  - 

13,600 

7,480 

1,700 

21,080 

Barbados  ... 

6,400 

8,100 

Esquimalt  - 

11,300 

— 

11,300 

Issued  on  loan. 

Demerara  ... 

2,110 

2,110 

Armament  and  stores  pre¬ 
pared.  No  issues  yet 
made. 

New  Zealand*  - 

— 

1,680 

1,680 

Western  Australia 

— 

9,115 

9,115 

Ditto. 

Honduras  - 

— 

170 

170 

Cape  Coast  Castle 

— 

170 

170 

Unappropriated  - 

• 

46,590 

46,590 

For  guns  prepared  for 
coaling  stations  generally, 
but  for  which  no  mount¬ 
ings,  &c.  have  yet  been 
provided. 

Total 

102,500 

379,974 

482,474 

*  Guns  and  stores  to  value  of  22,750/.  were  issued  to  this  Colony  in  1879  on  repayment. 
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Table  (D.) — Approximate  Statement  of  Total  Military  and  Naval  Expenditure 

of  Colonies  (received  up  to  April  4). 

(In  reply  to  Telegram  addressed  to  various  Colonial  Governments,  10th  January  1887.) 


Colony. 

Period. 

Military 

Forces. 

Armaments, 
Military 
Works,  and 
Buildings, 

_  Navy, 

including 

Personnel. 

War. 

Subsidy 
to  Imperial 
Troops. 

Remarks. 

Cape 

£ 

1877-1885 

£ 

1,524,592* 

£ 

3,214f 

£ 

£ 

1,443,276 

£ 

12,041  J 

f*  Includes  constabulary. 

-<  f  Special  defensive  works  only. 

[j  Ceased  1880-81. 

Victoria 

1870-1886 

824,741 

255,495* 

600,974f 

— 

— 

f  *  Includes  submarine  mines. 

<j  ■[  Further  expenditure  of  436,000/. 
[  contemplated. 

South  Australia 

1870-1886 

36? 

5,181 

124,913* 

— 

— 

*  Includes  submarine  mines. 

New  Zealand  - 

1878-1886 

134,285 

333,312* 

40,344f 

— 

— 

f  *  Includes  submarine  mines. 

\  f  Torpedo  boats. 

Queensland 

1869-1886 

239,195 

38,777* 

127,595 

— 

— 

*  Includes  submarine  mines. 

Western  Aus-  ^ 
tralia  -  J 

1881-1886 

16 

,470 

— 

— 

6  *? 

SECTION  II. —LEGAL  QUESTIONS. 

( Colonial  Judgments ,  Bankruptcy ,  Probate,  and  Administration.) 

No.  8. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  COLONIAL  JUDGMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND  RE-SEALING  OF  COLONIAL  PROBATES. 

Colonial  Office  Memorandum. 

The  trading  relations  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  Colonies  are  so  vast  and 
important,  and  their  greater  development  is  so  much  to  the  benefit  of  both,  that  any 
obstacle  to  their  freest  exercise  deserves  careful  investigation  with  a  view  to  removal,  if 
such  a  course  be  possible  and  justifiable.  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston  and  Lord  Granville 
viewed  with  favour  a  suggestion  which  had  been  made  for  providing  by  legislation  an 
easy  method  of  enforcing  in  this  country  judgments  of  Colonial  Courts,  without  putting 
the  Colonial  judgment  creditor  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  further  litigation,  as  is  now 
the  case.  The  accompanying  Bill  was  accordingly  prepared.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  that  such  legislation,  if  adopted  at  all,  should  be  made  reciprocal, 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  should  follow  rather  than  precede  Imperial  federation.  It 
is  requested  that  the  members  of  this  Conference  will  read  the  accompanying  papers,  and 
state  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  Colonies  which  they  represent  would  wish  that  a 
measure  of  this  nature  should  be  proposed  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  would  be 
prepared  to  pass  similar  laws  for  the  enforcement  within  the  Colonies  of  the  judgments  of 
the  Superior  Courts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  similar  principle  in 
Bankruptcy  matters  and  orders  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts.  It  is  considered 
that  such  a  measure  should  not,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance,  extend  to  judgments  of 
Inferior  Courts. 

As  connected  with  this  subject  there  will  be  found  in  this  paper  correspondence  upon 
the  question  of  resealing  Colonial  probates,  upon  wrhich  the  views  of  the  Conference  are 
also  desired. 

Colonial  Office, 

March  1887. 
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Enclosure  1  in  No.  8. 


F.  T.  PIGGOTT,  Esq.,  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 


2,  Doctor  Johnson’s  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C., 
g1Rj  October  5,  1885. 

I  venture  to  submit  for  your  favourable  consideration  the  accompanying  draft  of 
a  Bill  for  the  more  speedy  execution  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  judgments  obtained  in 
Indian  and  Colonial  Courts.  I  think  the  time  is  ripe  for,  and  the  commercial  necessities 
of  the  age  require,  such  a  piece  of  legislation  :  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  now, 
by  a  senes  of  Acts,  practically  one  country  so  far  as  the  execution  of  judgments  and 
orders  are  concerned ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  benefits  accorded  to  creditors 
and  others  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  not  now  be  extended  to  those  who  are  resident 
in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions.  Some  of  the  Colonies  have  already  made  progress 
in  this  direction.  The  Australasian  Colonies  have  for  some  time  executed  one  another’s 
judgments  on  a  principle  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  c'  Judg¬ 
ments  Extension  Act,  1868.”  In  not  a  few  Colonies,  probates  emanating  from  the  courts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  rendered  effectual  by  re-sealing ;  and,  lastly,  New  Zealand, 
by  the  Act  46  Victoria,  No.  29,  has  admitted  judgments  of  courts  in  Her  Majesty’s 
dominions  to  execution  by  means  of  registration.  The  accompanying  Bill  adopts  this 
principle,  It  seems  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on  the  commercial  benefits  which  would 
accrue  both  to  Colonists  and  residents  in  the  mother  country  if  the  suggested  Bdl 
should  become  law— it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  proposed  legislation.  By 
means  of  the  simple  process  of  registration  it  will  enable  execution  to  be  issued  on 
Colonial  judgments,  and  thus  the  expense  and  delay  occasioned  by  an  action  on  the 
judgment,  which  is  at  present  necessary,  will  be  avoided.  Up  to  the  present  time 
Colonial  judgments  have  been  considered  on  the  same  footing  as  foreign  judgments. 
It  has  already  been  announced  in  Parliament  that  the  subject  of  foreign  judgments  will 
shortly  engage  the  attention  of  the  civilised  states  of  the  world  with  a  view  to  obtain  the 
more  speedy°execution  by  the  courts  of  one  country  of  judgments  obtained  in  another. 
The  subject  of  foreign  judgments  is  complicated  by  national  prejudices,  from  which  the 
question  of  according  execution  to  Colonial  judgments  should  be  entirely  free.  It  is 
true  that  different  systems  of  law  arc  administered  in  different  Colonies,  but  the  same 
may  be  said  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  Colonial  Bench  is  recruited  largely  from 
the  English  Bar,  and  the  decisions  emanating  from  it  are  tempered  with  the  fine  sense 
of  justTce  which  characterises  those  of  our  own  courts.  But  above  all  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  the  procedure  against  absent  defendants  adopted  in  the  great  majority  of 
Colonies  is  based  on  one  or  other  of  the  three  systems  which  (in  the  years  1852,  1875, 
and  1883  respectively)  have  been  promulgated  in  England.  Thus,  the  difficulty  of 
recognising  judgments  against  non-residents,  which  figures  so  largely  in  the  question  ot 

foreign  judgments,  is  virtually  removed.  .  _  .  .  .  T  i 

Some  question  may  possibly  arise  as  to  reciprocity.  From  the  study  which  I  have 
given  to  Colonial  legislation,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  proposed  Bill 
should  become  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  speedily  be  adopted  by  all  the 
Colonies.  Moreover,  the  mother  country  in  passing  the  Bill  would  be  following  the 
example  already  set  by  one  of  her  Colonies,  New  Zealand. 

Passing  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  it  is  based  upon 
the  «  Judgments  Extension  Act,  1868,”  and  the  Inferior  Courts  Judgments  Extension 
Act  1882.”  The  material  variations  are  two:  first,  the  inclusion  ot  judgments  in 
actions  of  detinue ;  secondly,  the  incorporation  of  the  rules  as  to  attachment  of  debts 
and  equitable  execution.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  changes  should  not  be  made ; 
they  are  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  benefit  to  be  conferred,  and  rather  than 
that  they  should  be  struck  out,  the  Acts  of  1868  and  1882  should  be  amended  where 

necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  three  enactments  uniform. 

The  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill  to  bankruptcy  orders,  to  orders  made  in 
company  matters,  and  to  probate  and  administrations,  corresponds  with  the  principles 
already  adopted  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  the 
Companies  Act,  1862  (Section  123),  and  the  Probate  Acts,  1857  and  1858,  respectively. 
The  sections  of  the  Bill  dealing  with  these  matters  virtually  recognises  what  has  for 
some  time  been  the  practice  of  the  English  courts  with  regard  to  Colonial  orders  and 


.  probates. 
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It  seems  expedient  not  to  deviate  in  practice  under  the  Bill  from  the  provisions  of 
Lord  Brougham’s  well  known  Act  to  amend  the  law  of  evidence. 

|  |]^Y0  &c 

To  the  Right  Honourable  (Signed)  F.  T.  PIGGOTT. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 


THE  COLONIAL  JUDGMENTS  EXTENSION  BILL. 


A  Bill  to  render  Judgments,  Orders,  Probates,  and  Administrations  obtained  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Indian  Empire  and  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  respectively 
effectual  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  “Judgments  Extension  Act, 
1868,”  and  other  similar  Acts,  to  the  judgments  and  orders  of  the  High  Courts  of 
Judicature  at  Fort  William,  Madras,  and  Bombay  respectively,  and  also  to  the  judgments 
of  the  courts  of  any  British  colony  or  possession. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  as  follows  : 


1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the  “Colonial  Judgments  Extension 

Act,  188  .” 

2.  In  this  Act  the  following  words  and  expressions  shall  have  interpretations 
and  meanings  in  this  section  assigned  to  them  respectively,  unless  there  be  something 
in  the  subject  or  context  repugnant  to  such  construction  ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

The  expression  “judgment”  shall  include  decree,  order,  or  other  adjudication. 

The  expression  “person”  shall  include  any  party  or  parties  to  a  cause  in  any  of  the 
courts  mentioned  in  the  preamble  hereto. 

The  expression  “  action  ”  shall  mean  the  action  or  other  proceeding  in  which  any 
judgment  was  pronounced ;  and  the  expression  “  summons  ”  shall  mean  the 
summons  or  other  initial  proceeding  in  such  action. 

The  expression  “  British  Colony  ”  shall  apply  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Alderney,  Sark,  and  Man,  and  to  all  other  possessions  and  dependencies  of  the 
British  Crown,  wheresover  and  whatsoever;  and  the  expression  “courts  of  any 
British  colony  ”  shall  include  British  consular  courts  in  Mahommedan  countries. 

3.  Where  judgment  shall  hereafter  be  obtained  or  entered  up  in  the  High  Courts  of 
Judicature  at  Fort  William,  Madras,  or  Bombay,  or  in  the  courts  of  any  British  colony 
respectively  for  any  debt,  damages,  or  costs,  or  in  any  action  brought  for  the  recovery 
or  delivery  up  of  any  personal  property,  the  master  or  other  proper  officer  of  such  court 
shall — after  the  time  for  appealing  against  such  judgment  shall  have  elapsed,  and,  in 
the  event  of  such  judgment  not  being  reversed  upon  appeal  or  of  execution  thereunder 
not  being  stayed,  upon  the  application  of  the  party  who  has  recovered  such  judgment, 
and  upon  proof  by  affidavit  that  the  same  has  not  been  satisfied,  and  payment  of  the 
prescribed  fee — grant  a  certificate  in  the  form  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  annexed, 
to  which  shall  be  attached  a  copy  of  such  judgment  sealed  in  accordance  with  section  7 
of  the  Act  to  amend  the  Law  of  Evidence,  1851. 


Short  title 
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4.  On  the  production  to  one  of  the  masters  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  in 
England,  or  to  one  of  the  masters  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  in  Ireland,  or  at 
the  office  kept  in  Edinburgh  for  the  registration  of  deeds,  bonds,  protests,  and  other 
writs  registered  in  the  books  of  council  and  session,  of  a  certificate  and  judgment  under 
this  Act  purporting  to  be  signed  as  required  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  such  certificate 
and  judgment  shall  be  registered  in  books  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  by  such  masters 
and  in  such  office  respectively,  and  to  be  called  “  the  Register  for  Indian  and  Colonial 
Judgments  ;  ”  and  all  reasonable  costs  and  charges  attendant  upon  the  obtaining  and 
registering  such  certificate  and  copy  of  judgment  shall  be  added  to  and  recovered  in 
like  manner  as  if  the  same  were  part  of  the  original  judgment. 

5.  Where  the  amount  to  be  paid  or  the  value  of  the  personal  property  to  be 
recovered  by  the  judgment  on  which  it  is  sought  to  obtain  execution  under  this  Act 
shall,  exclusive  of  the  costs  of  the  action  in  which  such  judgment  has  been  given, 
be  less  than  the  amount  or  the  value  in  respect  of  which  an  action  may  be  brought 
in  the  Inferior  Courts  (as  defined  bv  the  “  Inferior  Courts  Judgments  Extension  Act, 
1882”)  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  respectively,  then  the  certificate  of  such 
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judgment  may  be  registered  in  any  of  the  said  Inferior  Courts  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  said  Act  for  iudgments  of  the  Inferior  Courts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And 
such  certificate  shall  not  be  registered  in  any  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland'respectively. 

6.  No  certificate  and  copy  of  any  such  judgment  shall  be  registered  as  aforesaid  [Principle  of 
more  than  two  years  after  the  time  for  appealing  against  such  judgment  shall  have  4^^tsere(i 

elapsed,  except  by  leave  of  the  court  or  judge  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland  J0  sui‘t  cir_ 

respectively.  cumstances  _ 

ecution  of  7.  Where  a  certificate  and  copy  of  any  such  judgment  have  been  registered  under  this  of  tllls  Act-J 
i  gments.  Act,  process  of  execution  may  issue  thereon  out  of  the  court  in  which  the  same  shall  ^t&  4®j 

have  been  so  registered  against  any  goods  or  chattels  of  the  person  against  whom  such  s  5  ] 

judgment  shall  have  been  obtained,  which  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  last-  [inclusion  of 
mentioned  court,  and  all  other  remedies  at  the  time  being  in  force  in  the  country  where  rules  as  to 
such  registration  is  effected,  whether  by  attachment  of  debts  or  by  equitable  execution, 
or  by  any  other  means  whatsoever,  maybe  granted  on  proper  application  being  made  equitable 
against  the  person  against  whom  such  judgment  shall  have  been  obtained  in  the  execution, 
same  or  the  like  manner  as  if  the  judgment  had  been  obtained  in  the  court  m  which  which  cannot 
such  certificate  and  copy  shall  have  been  so  registered  as  aforesaid.  b^omUted.] 

8.  The  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  which  this  Act  applies,  shall,  in  so  far  as  [45  &  46 

relates  to  execution  under  this  Act,  have  and  exercise  the  same  control  and  jurisdiction  Viet.  c.  31. 

over  and  with  respect  to  the  execution  of  any  judgment,  a  certificate  and  copy  of  s-  6.] 

which  shall  be  registered  under  this  Act,  as  they  at  the  time  being  have  and  exercise 
over  and  with  respect  to  the  execution  of  any  judgment  in  their  own  courts. 

9.  On  proof  of  the  setting  aside  or  satisfaction  of  any  judgment  of  which  a  certificate  [45&46 

and  copy  shall  have  been  registered  under  this  Act,  the  court  in  which  such  certificate  Viet.  c.  31. 
is  so  registered  may  order  the  registration  thereof  to  be  cancelled.  s-  8  ^ 

10.  In  any  action  brought  in  any  court  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  011  any  [45  &  46 
judgment  which  might  be  registered  under  this  Act  in  the  country  in  which  such  action  Viet.  c.  31. 
is  brought,  the  party  bringing  such  action  shall  not  recover  or  be  entitled  to  any  costs  or  gH^htl 
expenses,  but  the  party  against  whom  such  action  is  brought  shall  be  entitled  to  set  altered.] 
off  all  reasonable  costs  and  charges  which  he  shall  have  incurred  in  respect  of  such 
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action  against  the  debt,  damages,  or  costs  which  he  has  been  ordered  by  such  judgment 
to  pay,  unless  the  court  in  which  such  action  shall  be  brought  shall  otherwise  order. 


PaJ 

11.  Any  order  made  by  a  court  having  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  in  India  or  any  Orders  in 
of  the  British  colonies  under  the  Bankruptcy  Acts  in  force  in  those  countries  bankruptcy 
the  Act  to  reSpectively  shall,  on  a  certificate  thereof  being  registered  in  the  manner  provided  for  t0  je  exe~ 
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respectively  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  the  order  had  been  made  by  the 
court  hereby  required  to  enforce  it  in  a  case  of  bankruptcy  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 

12.  Any  order  made  by  any  of  the  aforesaid  courts  for  or  in  the  course  of  the 
wfinding  up  of  a  company  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  relating  to  companies  in  winding  1 
force  in  such  countries  and  colonies  aforesaid  respectively  shall,  on  a  certificate  thereof 
being  registered  in  the  manner  provided  for  judgments  by  section  4  of  this  Act,  be  cutx>d> 
enforced  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  in  the  courts  that  would  respectively  have 

had  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  such  company  if  the  registered  office  of  the  company  had 

been  situate  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  General 

as  if  such  order  had  been  made  by  the  courts  that  are  hereby  required  to  enforce  the.  principles  of 

the  Act  to 

Same*  .  n  i  •  a  apply  to 

13.  Where  an  order  is  sought  to  be  registered  under  section  11  or  12  of  this  Act,  orders  in 

the  method  of  proof  required  for  judgments  by  section  3  shall  be  adopted  with  regard  bankruptcy 
to  such  order,  and  the  general  principles  contained  in  sections  1  to  10  shall  be  construed 
as  relating  to  such  orders  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable  thereto.  ingi^ 

14.  When  any  probate  or  letter  of  administration  or  other  legal  document  purporting  Grants  of 
to  he  of  the  same  nature,  granted  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  any  of  the  probate  and 
countries  or  colonies  aforesaid  respectively,  shall  be  produced  to  and  a  copy  thereof 
deposited  with  the  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Probate  in  England,  or  with  the  Registrar  sealcd 

of  the  Court  of  Probate  in  Ireland,  or  with  the  commissary  clerk  in  a  commissary  court  [Based  on 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  such  piobate  or  letter  of  administration  or  other  document  20&21  Viet, 
shall  he  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  court  in  which  it  is  so  produced,  and  being  duly  ®v^9*n5s*  94f 
stamped  shall  be  of  the  like  force  and  effect,  and  have  the  same  force  and  effect,  and  have  2i’&22  Viet 

a  51751.  U 
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the  same  operation  in  England  or  Ireland  respectively  as  if  it  had  been  originally 
granted  by  the  Court  of  Probate  in  England  or  by  the  Court  of  Probate  in  Ireland,  or 
if  it  be  sealed  in  Scotland  shall  be  of  the  like  force  and  effect,  and  have  the  same 
operation  as  if  a  confirmation  had  been  granted  by  the  commissary  court  aforesaid. 

15.  Rules  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  may  be  made  and  altered  from  time  to  time 
by  the  like  persons  and  in  like  manner  in  which  rules  and  regulations  may  be  respectively 
made  for  the  High  Courts  of  Justice  in  England  and  Ireland  and  for  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland,  and  for  the  Inferior  Courts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  provided  by  the 
“Inferior  Courts  Judgments  Extension  Act,  1882,”  s.  11. 


[Sections  1( 
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SCHEDULE. 


Certificate  issued  in  Terms  of  the  “  Colonial  Judgments  Extension  Act,  188  .” 

I,  ,  certify  that  [here  state  name ,  business ,  or  occupation ,  and  address 

of  person  obtaining  judgment,  and  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant ]  on  the 
day  of  18  ,  obtained  judgment  against  [here  state  name,  business,  or 

occupation,  and  address  of  person  against  whom  judgment  was  obtained,  and  whether 
defendant  or  plaintiff ]  in  the  court  of  ,  a  copy  of  which  is 

appended  hereto,  certified  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Law  of  Evidence, 
1851,  section  7,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  an  affidavit  has  been  duly  filed,  which 
is  appended  hereto,  stating  that  such  judgment  has  not  been  satisfied  (or  has  only  been 
satisfied  in  part  and  to  the  extent  of  ). 

[Signed  bp  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  from  which  the  certificate  issues. ~\ 

Dated 

[Where  registration  is  sought  under  sections  10  or  11  of  this  Act,  the  words  “an 
order”  should  be  substituted  for  “judgment  ”  in  the  above  certificate,  and  the  words 
“such  order  has  not  been  obeyed”  for  the  words  “such  judgment  has  not  been 
satisfied.”] 


Minute  of  Presentation  to  be  appended  to  above  Form. 

The  above  certificate  is  presented  by  me  for  registration  in  the  court  of 

,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  “  Colonial  Judgments 
Extension  Act,  188  .” 

[Signature  and  address  of  solicitor ,  law  agent ,  or  creditor  presentmg  for 
registration .] 


Enclosure  2  in  No.  8. 


BOARD  OF  TRADE  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 


(Extract.) 


Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall  Gardens, 
October  19,  1885. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  that  they  have  received  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  Council  transmitting  certain  documents  with  reference  to  a  proposal  to 
introduce  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Governor  General  of  India  a  Bill  for  the 
purpose  of  adapting  the  English  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1883  to  Indian  circumstances.*  A 
copy  of  this  letter,*  with  its  enclosures,  and  also  a  copy  of  this  Board’s  reply  thereto,  are 
forwarded  herewith. 

From  the  enclosed  documents  Colonel  Stanley  will  perceive  that  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  are  desirous  of  obtaining  bj*  Act  of  Parliament  the  requisite  power  to  give  effect  to 


*  Not  printed. 
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such  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Indian  Bankruptcy  Act  as  circumstances  may 
require  to  be  operative  outside  the  limits  of  British  India.  "  To  the  principle  of  such  a 
measure  the  Board  of  Trade  are  disposed  generally  to  give  their  cordial  approval ;  and 
they  have  consequently  caused  Lord  R.  Churchill  to  be  informed  of  such  general 
concurrence  and  of  their  agreement  with  his  Lordship’s  preference  for  the  Draft  Bill  No.  1, 
which  has  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  object  in  view,  and  which  is 
forwarded  herewith. 

The  question,  however,  now  arises,  and  it  is  this  point  that  I  am  specially  to  submit 
for  Colonel  Stanley’s  consideration,  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  obtain  power 
to  enforce  uniformity  of  proceedings  in  such  matters  throughout  the  whole  of  the  British 
Empire  as  far  as  practicable  under  the  provisions  of  sections  117-119  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  of  1883  ;  power  has  already  been  conferred  upon  the  Courts  having  Bankruptcy 
jurisdiction  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  to  render  operative  the  bankruptcy  law 
administered  by  such  Courts  in  any  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  particular  division  in  which  the  proceedings  are  initiated,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
are  of  opinion  that  an  extension  of  this  power  so  as  to  give  effect  to  such  proceedings  in 
India  and  the  Colonies  and  vice  versa  is  both  desirable  and  necessary. 

The  consideration  of  this  matter  has  at  the  same  time  naturally  suggested  to  the  Board 
a  further  question  in  connexion  with  the  operation  of  section  14  of  the  English  Act  of 
1883,  which  provides  for  the  suspension  of  proceedings  which  may  have  been  commenced 
in  any  Court  where  it  is  obvious  to  such  Court  that  the  proceedings  should,  by  reason  of 
the  bulk  of  the  creditors  in  the  case  residing  in  some  other  division  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  for  other  cause  as  specified  in  the  section,  more  properly  be  held  in  such 
other  division ;  the  Board  are  of  opinion  that  this  also  is  a  power  which  might  with 
advantage  be  extended  by  law  so  as  to  embrace  both  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  and 
that  reciprocal  power  in  this  direction  should  at  the  same  time  be  conferred  upon  Indian 
and  Colonial  Courts. 


Enclosure  3  in  No.  8. 


COLONIAL  OFFICE  to  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


(Extract.) 


Downing  Street,  March  30,  1886. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Giffen’s  letter  of  the  19th  of  October  1885*  on  the  subject  of 
extending  to  the  Colonies  the  English  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1883,  I  am  directed  by  Earl 
Granville  to  state  that  about  the  same  time  the  question  had  been  brought  before  his 
predecessor  of  the  propriety  of  providing  a  simpler  method  of  enforcing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  judgments  of  Colonial  Courts. 

The  matter  eventually  took  shape  in  the  accompanying  letter]*  from  Mr.  F.  T.  Piggott, 
practising  barrister  and  author  of  the  well  known  work  upon  Foreign  Judgments.  The 
Draft  Bill  which  that  gentleman  forwarded  has  been  revised  and  carefully  considered, 
and  Lord  Granville  is  prepared  to  approve  the  principles  embodied  in  it,  though  he  is 
disposed  to  think  that,  at  any  rate  at  first,  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  the  judgments  of 
inferior  courts  enforceable  in  the  manner  proposed. 

I  am  to  request  that  his  Lordship  may  be  favoured  with  the  views  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  upon  the  suggested  measure,  and  I  am  to  refer  you  especially  to  the  llh  clause 
of  the  Bill  relating  to  the  execution  of  Bankruptcy  orders  made  by  Indian  or  Colonial 
Courts. 

This  clause  would  seem  practically  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  regards 
the  first  suggestion  contained  in  Mr.  Giffen’s  letter,  without  the  necessity  of  each  colony 
adopting  the  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  which  that  letter  appeared  to 
contemplate.  The  second  suggestion  in  that  letter,  viz.,  that  Indian  and  Colonial  Courts 
should  have  power  to  suspend  their  Bankruptcy  proceedings  by  reason  of  the  bulk  ct 
the  creditors  residing  elsewhere,  and  for  certain  other  causes,  has,  of  course,  no  connexion 
with  the  enclosed  Bill,  but  Lord  Granville  would  have  no  objection  to  bring  that  matter 
separately  to  the  [notice  of  the]  Colonial  Governments  if  the  Board  of  Trade  should  so 
wish. 
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Enclosure  4  in  No.  8. 


BOARD  OF  TRADE  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 


(Extract.) 


Board  of  Trade  (Commercial  Department,)  London,  S.W. 

April  20,  1886. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Bramston’s 
letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,*  with  reference  to  the  communication  addressed  to  you  from 
this  Department  on  the  19th  October  lastj-  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Indian 
Bankruptcy  Bill,  which  contained  suggestions  for  conferring  upon  Courts  having  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  jurisdiction  in  this  country,  and  in  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  the  exercise  of 
reciprocal  authority  in  regard  to  the  suspension  of  proceedings  and  the  enforcement  of 
judgments  in  certain  circumstances. 

In  reply,  I  am  to  state  for  Lord  Granville’s  information,  that,  having  carefully 
considered  the  Bill  forwarded  with  Mr.  Bramston’s  letter,  which  has  been  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  more  speedy  execution  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  judgments 
obtained  in  Indian  and  Colonial  Courts,  the  Board  are  of  opinion  that  the  clauses  relating 
to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  require  careful  consideration.  According  to  these  clauses 
any  order  obtained  under  any  law,  however  questionable,  in  any  Colony  attracts  to 
itself  proceedings  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  must  be  enforced  by  the  Courts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  creditors  are  numerous  and  may  live  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire.  Supposing  that  the  majority  of  the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  live  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  an  Order  in  Bankruptcy  is  obtained  in  Jersey  or  in  Canada,  ought 
the  Courts  in  England  to  be  obliged  to  surrender  their  own  jurisdiction  and  to  enforce  the 
colonial  law  ? 

The  Board  would  refer  to  section  118  of  the  English  Act  of  1883  for  the  purpose  ot 
showing  how  this  difficulty  has  been  dealt  with  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the}r 
desire  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  submit  this  Draft  Bill  to  some  counsel 
experienced  in  English  Bankruptcy  Law  for  the  purpose  of  such  examination  and 
revision  as  may  be  necessary. 


Enclosure  5  in  No.  8. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

Sir,  Board  of  Trade,  August  31,  1886. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  1 4th  instant, J  transmitting  by  direction  of  Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope  a  copy  of 
correspondence  with  the  Law  Officers  respecting  the  proposed  Colonial  Judgments  Bill, 
and  requesting  the  observations  of  this  Board. 

In  reply,  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  inform  Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  already  expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  extension  of  the  principle  of 
Section  117  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  to  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  that  as  the 
Law  Officers,  having  had  their  attention  called  to  the  matter,  do  not  share  the  appre¬ 
hension  expressed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  their  letter  of  the  20th  April  last  as  to  a 
possible  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  Colonial  and  Home  Courts,  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  no  longer  any  objection  to  offer  to  the  Bill  in  question. 

I  am,  &c., 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  (Signed)  HENRY  G.  CALCRAFT. 

Colonial  Office. 


Enclosure  6  in  No.  8. 

COLONIAL  OFFICE  to  F.  T.  PIGGOTT,  Esq. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  January  20,  1887. 

With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Colonial 
Judgments  Extension  Bill,  I  am  directed  by  Sir  Henry  Holland  to  inform  you  that  the 
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Lord  Chancellor,  to  whom  the  draft  Bill  has  been  submitted,  has  expressed  himself  in  a 
sense  opposed  to  the  Bill,  and  under  these  circumstances  Sir  Henry  Holland  does  not 
think  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  proceeding  further  with  the  proposed  Bill. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  ROBERT  G.  W.  HERBERT. 

F.  T.  Piggott,  Esq. 


Enclosure  7  in  No.  8. 

F.  T.  PIGGOTT,  Esq.,  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

2,  Doctor  Johnson’s  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C., 
Sir,  January  22,  1887- 

I  have  received  the  information  that  the  Colonial  Judgments  Extension  Bill  is 
not  to  be  further  proceeded  with  with  the  greatest  regret,  and  I  should  esteem  it  the 
greatest  honour  if  I  might  endeavour  to  remove  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  objections  to  it. 
I  know  personally  how  necessary  merchants  consider  such  an  Act  in  the  interests  of 
Colonial  commerce.  The  following  example  which  has  come  under  my  knowledge  may 
serve  to  show  the  injustice  worked  by  the  present  system. 

A.  and  B.,  partners,  resided  at  the  Cape;  they  referred  a  dispute  to  two  arbitrators 
and  an  umpire,  the  award  to  be  made  an  Order  of  Court.  The  award  was  made  in  favour 
of  A,  and  it  was  subsequently  made  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  Cape,  both 
parties  being  represented  by  Counsel.  B  then  came  over  to  England  leaving  insufficient 
assets  to  pay  the  amount  due  :  it  became  necessary  therefore  for  A  to  sue  on  his  judgment 
in  this  country.  In  spite  of  the  above  facts,  all  manner  of  imaginary  defences  have  been 
set  up,  not  one  of  which  will  ultimately  succeed  ;  they  are,  however,  sufficiently  plausible 
to  enable  the  defendant  to  get  leave  to  defend  and  prevent  the  plaintiff  obtaining  summary 
judgment  under  Order  XIV.  The  result  is,  that  after  all  the  litigation  at  the  Cape  the 
successful  party  is  let  in  for  a  long  law  suit  in  England,  and  as  he  is  living  abroad  has 
the  additional  misfortune  to  have  to  find  security  for- costs.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how 
Colonial  commerce  exists  at  all  under  such  circumstances.  If  you  still  adhere  to  your 
determination,  however,  perhaps  you  would  allow  the  matter  to  stand  over  until  the 
Colonial  Conference  meets  in  the  spring ;  the  passage  of  a  series  of  such  Acts  in  England 
and  the  Colonies  would  be  an  important  and  practical  step  in  the  direction  of  Imperial 
Federation  ;  and  if  you  would  allow  me,  I  should  be  happy  to  lay  my  views  on  the  subject 
before  the  Conference. 

1  am,  &c., 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  (Signed)  F.  T.  PIGGOTT. 


Enclosure  8  in  No.  8. 

Messrs.  St.  BARBE  SLADEN  and  WING  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

1,  Delahav  Street,  Westminster,  S.W., 

Dear  Sir,  January  27,  1887. 

An  Act  has  lately  been  passed  by  the  Victorian  Parliament,  the  short  title  of 
which  is  “  The  Probate  Act,  1886,”  whereby  it  is  enacted  that  all  probates  and  adminis¬ 
trations  of  any  deceased  persons  who  have  left  property  within  the  Colony  of  Victoria, 
granted  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  are  to  be  of  like  force  as  if  granted  in  Victoria  on  copies  being 
filed  and  sealed  there. 

Similar  Acts  are  in  existence  in  the  Colonies  of  New  Zealand,  South  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia,  and  have  been  found  very  convenient  and  to  work 
well  in  practice. 

We  have  been  requested  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  similar  enactment  by  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  probates  or  administrations  granted  by  courts  of 
competent  jurisdiction  in  any  of  the  Colonies  of  deceased  persons  leaving  property  within 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  practice  of  resealing  English  probates  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  respect  of  property 
in  those  countries  as  well  as  in  England,  and  vice  versa,  already  prevails,  and  we  fail  to  see 
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any  reason  why  a  like  privilege  should  not  be  conceded  to  the  Colonies,  especially  as  some 
of  them  have  taken  the  initiative. 

If  you  agree  with  us  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  for  the  purpose,  or  of 
embodying  it  in  some  Bill  dealing  with  a  kindred  subject. 

We  have  only  one  copy  of  the  Colonial  Act,  but  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
sending  it  to  you  if  you  wish  it. 

We  are,  &c., 

(Signed)  St.  BARBE  SLADEN  and  WING, 

John  Bramston,  Esq.,  C.B., 

Colonial  Office,  S.W. 


Enclosure  9  in  No.  8. 

COLONIAL  OFFICE  to  Messrs.  St.  BARBE  SLADEN  and  WING. 

Gentlemen,  Downing  Street,  February  21,  1887. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  ult.,*  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  already  had 
under  their  consideration  the  question  of  providing  facilities  such  as  you  suggest  for 
giving  effect  in  this  country  to  probates  and  letters  of  administration  granted  in  the 
Australian  Colonies. 

A  reference  on  the  subject,  was,  by  direction  of  Lord  Granville,  made  to  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  late  Government,  and  his  Lordship  was  advised  by  them  that  it  would  not 
be  expedient  to  make  such  a  change  in  the  law,  as  Colonial  wills  are  usually  proved,  not 
by  the  executor  named  in  them,  but  by  his  attorney  for  that  purpose  in  this  country, 
through  whom  the  business  of  administration  is  done  ;  and  that  it  would  in  fact  be 
inconvenient  to  send  the  original  probate  or  letters  to  this  country  to  be  sealed. 

I  am  to  add  that  the  present  Law  Officers  have  expressed  a  similar  opinion. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  JOHN  BRAMSTON. 

Messrs.  St.  Barbe  Sladen  and  Wing. 


Enclosure  10  in  No.  8. 

Messrs.  St.  BARBE  SLADEN  and  WING  to  COLONIAL 

OFFICE. 

1,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  S.W., 

Sir,  February  24,  1887. 

We  have  the  honour  to  acknowdedge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  instantf 
informing  us  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has  been  advised  by  the  Lawr 
Officers  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  make  the  change  in  the  law  with  respect  to 
probates,  &c.  suggested  in  our  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo*  on  the  ground  that  Colonial 
wills  are  usually  proved  not  by  the  executor  named  in  them  but  by  his  attorney  for 
that  purpose  in  this  country  through  whom  the  business  of  administration  is  done,  and 
that  it  would  in  fact  be  inconvenient  to  send  the  original  probate  or  letters  to  this 
country  to  be  sealed. 

We  venture  to  submit  that  such  an  objection  would  be  equally  applicable  to  probates 
or  letters  of  administration  granted  in  this  country  and  which  are  now  acted  upon  in 
the  Colonies  on  being  resealed  there. 

Practically,  however,  no  inconvenience  has  hitherto  been  found  to  arise  nor  can  we  w’ell 
see  how  it  should. 

By  the  interpretation  clause  of  the  Act  of  Victoria,  “letters  of  administration  and 
probate  ”  include  “exemplification  of”  letters  of  administration  and  probate  respectively. 

Section  3  of  that  Act  enacts  that  the  executor  or  administrator  or  his  duly  authorised 
attorney  may  produce  probate  or  letters  of  administration  granted  by  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  in  the  United  Kingdom,  &c.  which  may  under  certain  conditions 
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be  sealed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Victoria,  and  then  have  the  same  effect  as  if  originally 
granted  in  Victoria.  °  J 

The  Act  after  inter  alia  making  provision  for  the  payment  of  duty,  &c.  enacts  (section 
7)  that  upon  such  sealing  the  executor  or  administrator,  or  the  attorney  of  such  executor 

or  administrator,  shall  be  deemed  for  every  purpose  executor  or  administrator  within 
Victoria. 

Similar  enactments  by  tne  Imperial  Parliament  would  with  all  deference,  we  submit, 
remove  the  inconvenience  suggested  by  the  Law  Officers. 

At  piesent  the  Probate  Division  of  Her  Majesty  s  High  Court  of  Justice  grants  probates 
or  letters  of  administration  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  duly  constituted  attorney  of  any 
executor  or  administrator  to  whom  probate  of  administration  has  been  granted  by  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  our  Colonies  of  a  deceased  person  domiciled  there,  and 
we  submit  that  the  resealing  in  the  manner  suggested  would  not  confer  on  the  Colonial 
executor  or  administrator  or  his  attorney  any  greater  privilege,  but  only  simplify  the 
proceedings.  r  " 

We  have  the  honour  to  request  that  the  matter  may  receive  further  consideration. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  St.  BARBE  SLADEN  and  WING. 

John  Bramston,  Esq.,  C.B. 


Enclosure  1 1  in  No.  8. 

COLONIAL  OFFICE  to  F.  T.  PIGGOTT,  Esq. 

$1R>  .  ^  Downing  Street,  February  28,  1887. 

I  am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  Henry  Holland  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  22nd  ultimo,*  with  reference  to  the  Bill  which  it  was  proposed  to 
introduce  into  Parliament  “  for  the  more  speedy  execution  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
<e  judgments  obtained  in  Indian  and  Colonial  courts. 

In  reply,  I  am  to  inform  you  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  should  be  regarded  as  consequential  on,  not  anticipatory  of,  the 
realisation  of  so  great  a  conception  as  Imperial  Federation,  and  observed  that  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  scheme  have  been  or  can  be  removed, 
nor  could  he  suggest  that  the  Bill  would  be  desirable  if  they  remained.  His  Lordship 
also  stated  that  the  point  as  to  reciprocity  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  be  assured,  by  the  most  careful  and  authoritative  communications,  that 
the  several  Colonial  Legislatures  would  adopt  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  also  that  the 
reciprocal  powers  could  be  conveniently  worked.  His  Lordship  further  observed  that 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  in  detail  are  illustrated  by  the  important  sections 
already  struck  out  of  the  Draft  (e.g.,  as  to  Probates)  and  by  the  strong  objections  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  relating  to  B  mkruptcy  proceedings,  and  that  he  did  not  observe  that 
consideration  had  been  given  to  the  question  of  office  arrangements,  which  mioffit  become 
of  great  importance  if  registrations  of  Indian  and  Colonial  Judgments  were  to  take  place 
to  any  great  extent. 

I  am  further  to  state,  with  reference  to  the  suggestion  made  at  the  end  of  your  letter 
under  reply,  that  Sir  Henry  Holland  will  not  fail  to  give  careful  consideration  to  any 
further  observations  you  may  wish  to  lay  before  him,  but  that  he  would  not  feel  justified 
in  inviting  the  opinion  of  the  approaching  conference  upon  a  proposal  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  not  approved. : 

I  am,  &c., 

F.  T.  Piggott,  Esq.  (Signed)  JOHN  BRAMSTON. 


Enclosure  12  in  No.  8. 

F.  T.  PIGGOTT,  Esq.,  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

2,  Doctor  Johnson’s  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C., 
Sir,  February  28,  1887. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  and  fullness  of  your  reply  to  my  letter 
relative  to  the  proposed  Bill  for  the  more  speedy  execution  of  Colonial  and  Indian 
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judgments,  and  I  venture,  with  your  permission,  to  add  the  following  remarks  to  what  I 

have  already  written.  . 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Mother  Country  would  in  this  matter  have  followed  the  example 
set  by  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  and  would,  not  have  made  reciprocity  a  condition 
precedent  to  entertaining  such  a  measure.  I  gather  that  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  chief  ob¬ 
jections  would  be  removed  if  reciprocity  were  assured ;  and  therefore  I  venture,  with  the 
oreatest  respect,  again  to  point  out  that  the  subject  might  be  fittingly  discussed  with 
the  Colonial  representatives  at  the  forthcoming  conference,  and  the  chances  of  obtaining 
'•eciprocity  might  thus  be  properly  canvassed.  Without  entering  upon  so  vast  a  subject 
as  that  of  I  mperial  Federation,  1  may  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  composed  of  many 
minor  subjects,  some  of  which  are  surrounded  by  soluble,  others  by  insoluble,  difficulties. 
Those  attending  the  mutual  execution  of  judgments  I  think  belong  to  the  first  class,  and 
the  removal  of  them  would  be  at  least  one  step  in  the  right  direction,  that  of  minimising 
the  friction  which  at  present  exists  between  England  and  her  Colonies.  I  may  add  also 
that  the  larger  question  of  the  execution  of  “  foreign  judgments  ”  is  under  the  consideration 

of  the  Foreign  Office. 

I  must  confess  myself  wholly  unable  to  appreciate  the  objections  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  a  measure  which  would  tend  to  the  simplification  of  what  is  at  present  a  very  knotty 
point  in  bankruptcy  law,  more  especially  as  it  proceeds  on  the  lines  which  the  Courts 
Lave  already  seen  to  be  necessary.  The  section  dealing  with  probates  was  struck  out 
of  the  draft  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  existing  procedure  for  obtaining  an  auxiliary 
o-vant  is  as  cheap  and  simple  as  could  possibly  be  devised ;  a  remark  which  applies  to 
no  other  branch  of  the  subject  with  which  the  measure  deals. 

With  regard  to  office  arrangements,  an  extension  of  those  already  existing  for  regis¬ 
tering  Scotch  and  Irish  judgments  seems  all  that  could  be  required. 

I  will  onlv  add  what  I  fear  I  must  now  have  said  too  frequently,  that  the  expense  and 
great  delay  involved  in  obtaining  an  English  judgment  in  an  action  on  a  Colonial  judg¬ 
ment  must  necessarily  be  most  prejudicial  to  commerce  between  England  and  her 
Colonies.  The  registration  of  Scotch  and  Irish  judgments  has  already  been  found  to 
work  smoothly,  and  to  be  productive  of  considerable  benefit  to  traders  in  the  three  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  am  still  not  without  hope  that  the  Colonial  Office  has  not 
yet  said  its  last  word  upon  the  matter. 

1  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  F.  T.  PIGGOTT. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
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ENFORCEMENT  OF  COLONIAL  JUDGMENTS. 


Heads  of  Bill.  (First  Draft.) 


Application 
of  Act. 


Registration 
of  judgment 
in  United 
Kingdom 


Issue  of 
execution. 

Contents  of 
certificate. 


Note. — Jt  is  assumed  that  each  Colony  will  legislate  for  the  registration,  in  its  own 
courts,  of  judgments  recovered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  other  colonies,  and  that 
Imperial  legislation  is  only  required  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Act  to  be  applied  by  Order  in  Council  to  judgments  recovered  in  any  British 
possession,  which  appears  to  the  Queen  in  Council  to  have  made  similar  provision  for 
giving  effect  in  that  possession  to  judgments  recovered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
other  British  possessions. 

When  the  Act  is  applied  as  respects  any  British  possession,  any  judgment  recovered 
in  that  possession  may,  on  production  of  such  certificate  of  the  judgment  as  is  herein¬ 
after  mentioned,  be  registered  in  a  superior  court  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  be 
enforced  as  if  it  were  a  judgment  of  that  court  recovered  on  the  day  of  such  registration, 
and  the  court  shall  have  the  same  power  as  respects  the  judgment  as  it  has  over  its 
own  judgments. 

Execution  not  to  issue  until  the  court  is  satisfied  by  affidavit  that  the  judgment  has  not 
been  fully  satisfied. 

The  certificate  of  the  judgment  is  to  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Colonial  Act  (which  will  be  set  out  in  the  Order  in  Council),  but  the  certificate  must 
state  that  the  judgment  has  been  recovered,  and  can  be  executed  in  the  British  posses- 
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sion,  and  that  either  the  process  commencing  the  action  which  resulted  in  the  judgment 
was  served  on  the  defendant  when  he  was  in  the  British  possession,  or  was  served  on  him 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  British  possession  for  service  on  defendant  out  of  the 
possession,  or  that  he  has  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the 
judgment  is  recovered. 

If  the  person  against  whom  the  judgment  is  recovered  satisfies  the  superior  court  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  which  the  judgment  is  registered  that  the  judgment  has  been 
wholly  or  parlly  satisfied,  the  court  shall  stay  execution  of  the  judgment  in  whole  or  in 
part.  If  he  satisfies  the  court  that  he  is  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  bj’ 
reason  of  the  process  commencing  the  action  resulting  in  the  judgment  not  having  been 
served  on  him  in  the  British  possession,  or  of  the  cause  of  action  not  having  arisen  in 
that  possession,  or  of  his  having  had  no  proper  opportunity  of  defending  the  action,  or  of 
his  intention  to  prosecute  an  appeal  against  the  judgment,  or  that  otherwise  it  is  just  so 
to  do,  the  court  may,  upon  the  defendant  giving  security  to  obey  the  judgment,  either 
by  a  deposit  of  money  or  otherwise  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  suspend  the  execution 
of  the  judgment  until  an  application  to  set  aside  the  judgment  has  been  made  and 
determined,  or  the  appeal  determined  or  time  has  elapsed  without  either  being  done. 

No  action  on  a  judgment  of  the  British  possession,  except  by  leave  of  the  court ;  and 
no  costs  shall  be  recovered  in  such  action  except  the  court  otherwise  direct. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  the  payment  of  fees  on  registration. 

A  judgment  not  to  be  registered  more  than  twelve  months  after  it  is  recovered,  except 
by  leave  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  recovered. 

Where  the  judgment  recovered  in  a  British  possession  cannot  be  executed  by  reason 
ot  lapse  of  time  after  it  is  recovered,  the  judgment  when  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  cannot  be  executed. 

A  judgment  iucludes  any  decree  or  order  of  a  court  other  than  a  decree  or  order 
relating  to  the  recovery  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  expressions  referring  to  a 
judgment  being  satisfied  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  an  amount  ordered  to  be  paid 
has  been  paid  or  that  the  Act  required  or  enjoined  to  be  done  has  been  done,  or  that  an 
Act  prohibited  has  not  been  done. 

The  Act  to  apply  to  superior  courts  only,  but  if  the  Queen  in  Council  is  satisfied 
that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  inferior  courts  any  British  possession  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  for  appeal  from  their  judgments  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  provisions  of° this 
Act  to  judgments  of  inferior  courts,  and  that  certificates  of  that  judgment  will  be  issued 
by  superior  courts  of  that  possession,  the  Queen  in  Council  may  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  to  judgments  of  inferior  courts  upon  reciprocal  arrangements  being  made  by 
the  possession. 
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No.  10. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  COLONIAL  JUDGMENTS. 


Note  by  the  Parliamentary  Counsel. 


The  following  questions  require  consideration  with  reference  to  the  proposed  heads  of 
Bill : 


(E)  A  judgment  may  affect  third  parties;  for  example,  a  colonial  court  may  make 
an  order  relating  to  transfer  of  consols  or  shares  in  an  English  company,  and  the  Bank 
England  01  the  company  ought  to  be  allowed  to  show  that  such  transfer  is  inconsistent 
with  the  law  relating  to  consols  or  to  the  company. 

Or  again,  in  an  administration  suit,  an  order  may  be  made  by  a  colonial  court  for  the 
payment  of  part  of  the  estate  to  A.B.,  whereas  according  to  English  law  C.D.  may  be 
entitled  to  that  part  of  the  estate,  and  C.D.  may  not  have  been  heard  in  the  colonial 
court. 


Or  again,  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a  ship  registered  in  England,  an  order  may  have 
been  made  by  a.  colonial  court  to  sell  the  ship  in  order  to  satisfy  colonial  claims,  and  on 
executing  that  judgment  in  England  there  may  prove  to  be  a  mortgagee  of  the  ship 
who  had  no  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  the  Colony. 

It  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  the  third  party  in  the  above  cases  and  in  all  other 
cases  which  require  to  be  dealt  with  would  be  entitled,  in  the  place  where  the  action  is 
brought,  to  have  appeared  and  applied  for  a  modification  of  the  judgment.  It  is 
suggested,  therefore,  that  the  above  point  may  be  met  by  making  it  clear  that  a  third 
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party  shall  have  the  same  right  to  apply  for  a  stay  of  execution  by  the  court  as  he 
would  have  to  apply  if  the  action  had  been  originally  brought  in  the  court. 

(2.)  A  question  may  also  arise  as  respects  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  A  contract 
may  be  such  that  it  can  be  sued  on  either  in  a  colony  or  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Assuming  the  action  is  barred  after  three  years  in  the  colony  and  after  six  years  in 
England,  an  action,  though  barred  in  the  colony,  could  be  brought  in  England  and  the 
judgment  executed  in  the  colony. 

'  (3.)  The  English  Court  of  Chancery  has  enjoined  persons  against  instituting  legal 

proceedings  for  a  claim  in  a  court  out  of  England,  even  where  such  claims  relate  to 
land.  Is  such  an  injunction  to  be  executed  under  the  Bill  in  the  place  in  which  such 
proceedings  would  otherwise  be  instituted  ? 

(4.)  Conflicts  of  law  may  arise  in  various  cases. 

Thus  a  will  under  an  English  power  of  appointment  may  be  valid  by  English  law, 
although  invalid  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicile  of  the  testator.  In  such  a  case  a 
conflict  may  arise  between  the  court  of  the  place  of  domicile  and  the  English  court. 

Conflicts  may  also  arise  on  various  questions  connected  with  status,  e.g.,  marriage 
and  legitimacy,  the  custody  of  children  and  of  lunatics,  the  appointment  of  guardians  or 
trustees,  the  right  of  property  connected  with  status  and  the  rules  of  descent. 

For  example,  is  a  person  appointed  by  a  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  guardian 
of  an  infant’s  estate  also  to  be  guardian  of  his  land  in  Queensland  ? 

On  this  question  of  status  the  law  is  unsettled,  and  although  the  judgment  as  to 
status  of  a  court  having  jurisdiction  is  binding  on  other  courts,  this  rule  is  limited  by 
another  rule  that  if  the  deciding  court  is  not  the  court  of  the  domicile  of  the  person 
whose  status  is  so  determined,  it  decides  without  jurisdiction  and  its  judgment  does  not 
bind. 

Under  the  heads  of  Bill  a  defendant  can  plead  that  he  was  not  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction,  but  not  that  the  court  acted  without  jurisdiction;  a  person  may  have  been 
amenable  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  yet  the  court  may  not  have  jurisdiction  to  determine 
his  status,  because  it  is  not  the  court  of  his  domicile. 

(5.)  Are  orders  attaching  persons  for  contempt  of  court  to  be  registered  and  executed 

by  other  courts  ? 

~  (6.)  If  arrest  on  mesne  process  or  similar  proceedings,  which  have  been  practically 
abolished  in  the  United  Kingdom,  continue  to  exist  in  a  colony  are  such  proceedings  to 
be  given  effect  to  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  registration  there  P 

(7.)  The  point  as  to  res  judicata  has  been  raised  in  the  previously  printed  note.  That 
note  should  also  have  referred  to  a  Us  pendens ,  as  it  has  been  held  that  a  foreign  judg¬ 
ment  is  no  bar  to  a  pending  suit  in  an  English  court.  It  seems  hardly  right  that  this 
should  be  so  as  regards  courts  in  the  Queen’s  dominions. 

(8.)  In  the  winding  up  of  a  partnership,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  person,  questions  arise  very  similar  to  those  which  arise  in  the  case  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  For  instance,  is  an  order  for  winding  up  a  partnership  in  England  to  have  effect 
as  against  the  assets  and  creditors  in  Melbourne  without  the  court  in  Melbourne  being 
able  to  make  any  conditions  in  favour  of  Melbourne  creditors? 

(9.)  As  respects  bankruptcy  and  the  winding  up  of  companies,  the  following  points 
require  consideration : — 

(a.)  the  question  of  Lhe  Statute  of  Limitations,  which  has  been  raised  above; 

(b.)  the  question  of  the  priority  of  creditors.  This  is  considered  to  follow  the  local 
law  ;  but  if  A.  is  made  bankrupt  in  Queensland  and  the  bankruptcy  is  registered 
in  England,  is  the  priority  of  English  creditors  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
law  of  Queensland  or  according  to  the  law  of  England  ?  It  is  suggested  that  this 
is  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  court  might  make  conditions. 

(c.)  In  some  cases,  such  as  insurance,  the  assets  in  a  colony  may  be  subject  to  a 
special  lien  for  the  insured  in  that  colony.  Should  not  that  special  lien  be  enforced 
by  the  colonial  court  as  against  creditors  in  a  bankruptcy  or  winding  up  elsewhere  ? 

( d .)  A  similar  question  might  arise  as  to  liabilities  upon  a  note  issue. 

(10.)  Tt  is  assumed  that  courts  established  under  the  Eoreign  Jurisdiction  Act,  as  at 
Shanghai,  or  Constantinople,  will  be  treated  as  respects  their  judgments  as  if  they  were 
colonial  courts. 

18th  April  1887.  •  .  H.  JENKYNS. 
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No.  11. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  COLONIAL  JUDGMENTS. 

Note  by  Parliamentary  Counsel. 

The  revised  heads  of  the  Bill  contain  two  suggestions  which  were  not  agreed  upon  at 
the  Conference. 

The  first  is  in  Article  5,  where  it  is  suggested  that  the  defendant  to  a  judgment 
may  show  that  the  matter  is  res  judicata  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  conceivable  that 
an  action  for  (say)  a  breach  of  contract  might  be  brought  simultaneously  in  a  colony 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  be  decided  differently. 

The  second  is  in  Article  10,  where  it  is  suggested  that  a  defendant  may  obtain  a 
stay  of  execution  upon  showing  that  there  is  a  conflict  of  laws,  and  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  sued  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  point  was  partly  raised  in  the  Conference  on  the  question  of  omitting  the  words 
“or  otherwise  ”  after  ( b ),  in  Article  5. 


Heads  of  Bill. — (Second  Draft.) 

It  is  assumed  that  each  colony  can  legislate  for  the  registration,  in  its  own  courts, 
of  judgments  recovered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  Imperial  legislation  is  only 
required  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


1.  The  Act  to  be  applied  by  Order  in  Council  to  judgments  recovered  in  any  British 
possession,  which  appears  to  the  Queen  in  Council  to  have  made  similar  provision  for 
giving  effect  in  that  possession  to  judgments  recovered  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  When  the  Act  is  applied  as  respects  any  British  possession,  any  judgment  recovered 
in  that  possession  may,  on  production  of  such  certificate  of  the  judgment  as  is  herein¬ 
after  mentioned,  be  registered  in  a  superior  court  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  be 
enforced  as  if  it  were  a  judgment  of  that  court  recovered  at  the  date  of  the  recovery  of 
the  judgment  in  the  British  possession,  and  the  court  shall  have  the  same  power  over  the 
judgment  as  it  has  over  its  own  judgments. 

3.  The  certificate  of  the  judgment  is  to  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  the  British  possession  (which  will  be  set  out  in  the  Order  in  Council),  but 
must  state — 

(a.)  That  the  judgment  is  a  subsisting  judgment  which  can  at  the  date  of  the  certificate 
be  executed  in  the  British  possession,  and 

( b .)  That  there  is  such  substantial  reason  as  is  specified  in  the  certificate  for  the 
execution  of  the  judgment  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 

(c.)  Either  that  the  process  commencing  the  action  which  resulted  in  the  judgment 
was  served  (personally  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  law  of  the  possession  requires) 
on  the  defendant  (whether  in  the  British  possession,  or  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  British  possession  for  service  on  the  defendant  out  of  the  possession),  or  that 
the  defendant  has  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  judgment 
is  recovered. 

4.  Execution  not  to  issue  until  the  court  is  satisfied  by  affidavit  that  the  judgment  has 
not  been  wholly  obeyed. 

5.  If  the  person  against  whom  the  judgment  is  recovered  satisfies  the  superior  court 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  the  judgment  is  registered  that  the  judgment  has  been 
wholly  or  partly  obeyed,  the  court  shall  stay  execution  of  the  judgment  in  whole  or  in 

part. 

If  he  satisfies  the  court  either — 

[a)  that  the  process  commencing  the  action  which  resulted  in  the  judgment  was  not 
personally  served  upon  him  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  recovered,  and  that  he  was  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court 
according  to  the  law  administered  by  that  court ;  or 

( b )  that  he  has  a  right  and  intention  to  appeal  against  the  judgment ;  or 

\_qu.  (c)  that  the  matter  in  respect  of  which  the  judgment  was  recovered  had  been 
already  adjudicated  upon  in  the  United  Kingdom,] 
and  that  tor  one  of  the  above  reasons  it  is  just  so  to  do,  the  court  may,  upon  the 
defendant  giving  security,  either  by  a  deposit  of  money  or  otherwise  to  the  satisfaction 
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of  the  court,  to  obey  the  judgment,  suspend  the  execution  of  the  judgment  until  an 
application  to  set  it  aside  has  been  made  to  and  determined  by  the  court  in  which  the 
judgment  was  recovered,  or  a  court  of  appeal  from  such  court,  or  until  the  appeal  has 
been  determined,  or  until  the  defendant  has  failed  within  a  reasonable  time  to  make  or 
with  due  diligence  to  prosecute  the  application  or  appeal. 

6.  No  action  on  a  judgment  of  the  British  possession  shall  be  brought  in  a  court  in 
the  United  Kingdom  except  by  leave  of  such  court;  and  no  costs  shall  be  recovered  in 
=  uch  action  except  such  court  otherwise  direct. 

7.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  payment  of  fees  on  registration. 

8.  Provision  must  be  made  for  rules  of  court  and  the  procedure  for  giving  certificates 
of  United  Kingdom  judgments. 

9*  A  judgment  not  to  be  registered  more  than  12  months  after  it  is  recovered,  except 
by  leave  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  recovered,  which  leave  should  be  specified  in  the 
certificate  of  the  judgment. 

10.  A  judgment  includes  any  decree  or  order  of  a  court,  exclusive  of — 

(a.)  A  decree  or  order  relating  to  the  recovery  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
and 

(b.)  any  decree  or  order  in  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  \_qu.  other  than  a  decree  or 
order  in  any  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  sum  of  money  due  to  the  bankrupt]  ; 
and 

( c .)  any  proceedings  for  the  winding  up  of  a  company  other  than  a  decree  or  order  for 
the  payment  cf  money  [gu.  due  to  the  company,  or]  due  from  members  of  the 
company  for  the  payment  cf  the  debts  of  the  company  ;  and 

(cl.)  a  decree  or  order  in  any  matrimonial  proceedings  other  than  a  decree  or  order  for 
the  payment  of  money  ;  and 

( e .)  a  degree  for  grant  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration. 

[  Qu .  Provided  that  where  the  judgment  as  so  defined  is  not  for  the  payment  of  money 
recovered  by  way  of  debt  or  damages  or  costs,  and  the  person  against  whom  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  recovered  satisfies  the  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  laws  of  the  possession  in  which  judgment  was  recovered  and  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  action  resulting  in  the  judgment  ought  to  have  been 
brought  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  it  is  just  so  to  do,  the  court  may  stay  execution 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  above  provided  (see  Article  5).] 

Expressions  referring  to  a  judgment  being  obeyed  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  an 
amount  ordered  to  be  paid  has  been  paid,  or  that  the  act  required  or  enjoined  to  be  done 
has  been  done,  or  that  the  act  prohibited  has  not  been  done. 

Expressions  referring  to  the  execution  of  a  judgment  shall  be  construed  to  include  any 
process  or  means  for  enforcing  the  judgment. 

11.  The  Act  to  apply  to  superior  courts  only ;  but  if  the  Queen  in  Council  is  satisfied 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  inferior  courts  of  any  British  possession  and  the 
regulations  for  appeal  from  their  judgments,  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
this  A ct  to  judgments  of  those  inferior  courts,  and  that  certificates  of  those  judgments 
will  be  issued  by  the  superior  courts  of  that  possession,  the  Queen  in  Council  may  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  judgments  of  those  inferior  courts  upon  reciprocal  arrange¬ 
ments  being  made  by  the  possession. 


No.  12. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  COLONIAL  JUDGMENTS. 

Letter  from  Nottinghamshire  and  Midland  Merchants’  and  Traders’  Association. 

2,  King  John’s  Chambers, 
Bridlesmith  Gate,  Nottingham, 

Sir,  April  14,  1887. 

We  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  directors  of  this  Association,  at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  5th  instant,  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

“That  a  communication  be  addressed  to  the  Conference  on  Colonial  Confederation 
now  sitting,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the  desirability  of  arrangements 
being  made,  so  that  a  judgment  having  been  obtained  in  any  court  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  or  in  India,  or  in  the  Colonies,  should  be  enforceable  in  any  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  Colony,  or  in  India,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the  registration 
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of  a  certificate  of  the  judgment  in  the  court  of  the  countrv  to  which  a  debtor  mav  have 

1  »  * 

removed. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  will  submit  this  resolution  to  the  Conference  over 
which  you  are  presiding,  in  the  hope  that  some  practical  steps  may  be  taken  to  attain  the 
end  as  described  in  the  resolution. 

We  ti&ve  (fee 

(Signed)  HENRY  M.  BAINES,  President, 
SAML.  H.  GELL,  Vice-President. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  ROBT.  MELLORS,  Secretary. 

Sir  H.  T.  Holland,  G.C.M.G., 

Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies. 


No.  13. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  COLONIAL  JUDGMENTS. 

Observations  in  reply  to  previous  Note  of  18th  April. 

(1.)  Third  parties  are  never  bound  by  a  judgment  in  'personam. 

Para.  1.  If  they  have  been  made  parties  to  the  action  by  a  process  resembling  the 
English  “  Third  party  notice,  ”  the  service  of  this  notice  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  if 
allowed  by  the  Colonial  Law,  will  become  equivalent  to  the  service  of  a  writ  out  of  the 
jurisdiction,  and  the  ordinary  rules  will  apply. 

An  order  could  not  be  made  on  the  Bank  of  England,  or  an  English  company,  by  a 
Colonial  Court. 

If  the  judgment  is  in  rem  third  parties  will  be  bound  by  the  existing  law. 

Para.  2.  A  Colonial  Court  would  be  entitled  to  make  such  an  order,  if  properly 
seized  of  the  suit ;  or, 

The  bankruptcy  principle  would  apply  ;  an  auxiliary  administration  order  would  be 
made  in  England,  under  which  English  secured  creditors  would  get  their  rights. 

Para.  3.  This  would  be  an  Admiralty  judgment  in  rem,  and  the  existing  law  would 
apply,  but  the  judgment  would  not  have  to  be  executed  in  England,  because  the  ship 
would  have  first  been  seized,  and  the  sale  would  take  place  in  the  Colony.  If  the  ship 
had  been  released,  bail  would  have  been  given. 

Para,  4.  No  one  has  a  right  to  apply  for  a  stay  of  execution  unless  he  is  a  party  to 
the  suit.  If  he  sets  up  an  adverse  title  the  sheriff  would  interplead ;  and  the  rules  as 
to  interpleader  would  naturally  be  those  of  the  country  in  which  the  judgment  is  to  be 
executed. 

(2.)  This  is  an  open  point  now,  as  it  has  never  been  raised ;  but  Scotch  limitation 
is  not  identical  with  English,  and  the  Scotch  Act  does  not  consider  the  question. 

(3.)  The  injunction  would  only  have  issued  against  a  person  within  the  jurisdiction. 
The  question  would  only  arise  in  the  case  of  concurrent  suits,  and  there  would  generally 
be  a  condition,  that  if  the  Colonial  suit  were  continued,  the  English  suit  would  be 
stayed.  The  defendant  would  therefore  apply  to  the  English  Court  to  stay  the  English 
suit.  The  plaintiff,  on  the  other  hand,  might  wish  to  abandon  the  English  suit  and 
continue  the  Colonial  suit,  which  he  would  be  entitled  to  do. 

(4.)  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  all  judgments  of  status  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
existing  law.  At  any  rate,  they  would  not  require  registration,  as  they  are  operative 
everywhere  until  upset  by  a  third  party. 

It  is  not  quite  true  to  say  that  the  law  of  the  domicile  alone  governs  the  questions, 
or  that  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  the  domicile  alone  will  be  recognised ;  e.g.,  as  to 
marriage  questions,  the  English  law  is  entirely  based  on  the  matrimonial  home ;  in 
bankruptcy,  on  usual  residence  ;  in  lunacy  and  guardianship,  on  actual  residence. 

(5.)  and  (6.)  These  laws  are  penal  in  their  nature,  and  judgments  proceeding  on  such 
laws  are  never  recognised. 

(7.)  Res  judicata,  as  by  a  colonial  or  foreign  judgment,  is  a  good  plea  now ;  it  is 
practically  an  absolute  bar,  and  registration  is  unnecessary  to  make  it  more  effectual 
than  it  is.  Lis  alibi  pendens  is  not  a  good  plea  in  bar  or  otherwise ;  where  there  are 
concurrent  suits,  if  they  are  identical,  as  to  cause  of  action  and  parties,  an  application 
to  stay  one  of  them  will  now  be  entertained. 

(8.)  The  bankruptcy  principle  will  apply. 
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(9.)  ( b .)  Priority  will  be  settled  by  the  law. of  the  place  where  the  principal  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  carried  on. 

(c.)  Secured  creditors  will  be  entitled  to  have  their  rights  under  their  securities 
determined  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  lex  loci  contractus. 

(10.)  Yes  ;  but  how  will  the  reciprocal  arrangements  be  provided  for  ? 

Temple,  F.  T.  PIGGOTT. 

May  1887. 


No.  14. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  COLONIAL  JUDGMENTS. 

Note  on  the  subject  of  Assumed  Jurisdiction,  or  the  effect  to  be  given  to  Judgments 
in  Actions  commenced  by  service  of  a  Writ  out  of  the  Jurisdiction. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  various  rules  for  serving  absent 
defendants  which  obtain  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  different  Colonies  may  be  met 
in  one  of  the  following  ways. 

Even  if  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  arrived  at  now,  a  Bill  limited  to 
judgments  in  actions  commenced  against  persons  present  within  the  jurisdiction  at  the 
time  of  service  of  the  writ  (either  personal  service  or  substituted  service  by  order  of 
court)  would  still  be  a  very  useful  measure;  it  would  meet  the  hardship  of  cases 
similar  to  the  one  I  referred  to  in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  No.  7  in  the 
first  printed  paper  issued  on  this  subject. 

I. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Bill  as  it  stands  proceeds,  is  this  :  Each  country  has 
recognised  the  necessity  of  making  people  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts 
notwithstanding  their  absence  from  the  country  in  certain  cases ;  although  there  is  an 
unfortunate  want  of  uniformity  in  the  cases  prescribed  by  each  country,  yet  it  does 
not  seem  contrary  to  natural  justice  to  recognise  the  rules  adopted  in  each  country, 
trusting  to  the  discretion  of  each  Legislature  not  to  make  an  unwarrantable  use  of  the 
power  which  it  arrogates  to  itself.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  majority  of 
colonial  laws  on  this  subject  follow  the  English  law  in  principle,  though  not  in  every 
detail.  Each  Colony  in  which  the  Bill  was  adopted  would  recognise  the  necessity  for 
these  rules  on  which  it  had  itself  acted,  and  would  create  an  obligation  on  all  people 
within  its  territory  to  obey  writs  properly  served  on  them  by  the  courts  of  other 
Colonies. 

England  (and  Ireland  where  the  rules  now  in  force  are  almost  identical  with  the 
English  rules  of  1875,  but  not  with  those  of  1883)  being  willing  to  leave  this  matter 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  the  Bill  might  be  left  to  stand  as  it  is. 
Its  operation  would,  of  course,  be  limited  to  those  Colonies  willing  to  act  in  a  reciprocal 
manner  towards  England.  The  discussions  have  shown  that  a  considerable  number  of 
them  approve  of  the  principle.  The  force  of  example  might  be  left  to  do  the  rest. 

II. 

The  Bill  might  still  proceed  on  the  “discretion  ”  principle,  but  a  clause  might  be 
introduced  cutting  out  of  its  operation  the  more  advanced  forms  of  assumed  juris¬ 
diction. 

For  example  : — 

No  judgment  shall  be  enforced  under  this  Act  which  shall  have  been  given  in  any 
action  commenced  against  an  absent  defendant  by  means  of  an  arrestment  to  found 
jurisdiction  (unless  the  cause  of  action  arose  within  the  jurisdiction)  ;  or,  in  any  action 
commenced  against  an  absent  defendant  solely  because  the  obligation  which  it  is 
sought  to  enforce  in  the  action  has  been  contracted  with  a  person  domiciled  or  usually 
resident  within  the  jurisdiction. 

This  would  strike  out  the  only  two  forms  of  assumed  jurisdiction  against  which 
any  strong  protests  have  been  made  on  the  ground  of  inherent  injustice.  The  first  is 
the  Scotch  system  ;  the  second  the  French,  in  force  in  Quebec  and  St.  Lucia.  [I  have 
substituted  “person  domiciled  or  usually  resident ”  for  “subject.”]  The  discretion 
would  then  be  exerciseable  within  fairly  narrow  limits. 
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III. 

The  Bill  might  proceed  on  the  strict  reciprocity  principle  by  means  of  a  clause  such 

as  the  following  : — 

No  judgment  shall  be  enforced  in  England  [or  in  a  Colonial  Act,  e.g.,  in  Tasmania] 
under  this  Act  which  shall  have  been  given  in  any  action  commenced  against  an 
absent  defendant,  when  the  cause  of  such  action  is  one  in  respect  of  which  an  action 
could  not,  at  the  time  the  writ  in  such  action  was  issued,  have  been  brought  in  an 
English  [or  in  a  Colonial  Act,  e.g.,  in  a  Tasmanian]  Court  against  an  absent  defendant. 

The  operation  of  such  a  clause  may  be  illustrated  by  examples  : — 

(i.)  If  the  English  rules  with  regard  to  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  are  a,  b,  c, 
and  d;  and  the  Victorian  rules  are  x,  y,  and  z ;  then  a  Victorian  judgment  in  an  action 
commenced  in  accordance  with  rule  x,  or  rule  y,  or  rule  z,  would  not  be  registrable  in 
England  ;  and  vice  versa,  an  English  judgment  under  either  rules  a,  b,  c,  or  d,  would 
not  be  registrable  in  Victoria. 

( ii .)  If  the  Canadian  rules  are  a ,  b,  d,  and  x,  and  the  Tasmanian  rules  are  c,  d,  x,  y, 
and  z;  then  a  Canadian  judgment  under  rules  a  or  b,  would  not  be  registrable  in 
Tasmania,  but  a  Canadian  judgment  under  rules  cl  or  x,  would  be ;  and  vice  versa,  a 
Tasmanian  judgment  under  rules  c,  y,  or  z,  would  not  be  registrable  in  Canada,  but  a 
Tasmanian  judgment  under  rules  d,  or  x,  would  be. 

I  think  the  ultimate  effect  of  such  a  clause  would  be  the  gradual  assimilation  of  the 
rules  throughout  the  Empire. 

IV. 

It  would  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  Code  of  cases  which  are  now  common  to  the 
procedures  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  to  incorporate  this  Code  into 
the  Bill.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  the  result  would  be  a  very  limited  one, 
as  there  are  not  many  rules  among  the  different  sets  at  present  in  force  which  are 
absolutely  identical. 

But  this  method  would  tend  seriously  to  check  the  development  of  the  system  of 
service  out  of  the  jurisdiction ;  a  result  much  to  be  deplored,  though  it  would  be  better 
than  nothing  at  all. 


V. 

It  would  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  Code  of  cases  ignoring  those  at  present  in  force, 
and  to  incorporate  their  Code  into  the  Bill.  If  the  Colonies  were  willing  to  accept 
such  a  Code  it  would  be  exceedingly  useful,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  a t 
once  allowing  judgments  based  upon  it  to  be  registered.  But  apart  from  the  time 
which  it  would  take  to  settle  such  a  Code  agreeable  to  all  parties,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  some  confusion  would  not  arise  from  having,  in  each  Colony,  two  sets  of  rules  ; 
the  new  one  for  defendants  in  any  part  of  the  Empire ;  the  existing  one  for  defendants 
in  foreign  countries. 

VI. 

It  would  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  Code  of  broad  principles,  settling  the  limits  within 
which  one  country  would  recognise  the  rules  adopted  by  any  other,  leaving  the  actual 
cases  to  be  settled  by  each  Colony,  and  to  incorporate  this  Code  in  the  Bill ;  e.g.,  the 
broad  principles  for  jurisdiction  over  people  domiciled,  but  not  actually  present  in  the 
country  ;  for  jurisdiction  in  action  relating  to  land,  to  contracts,  to  torts,  and  so  on. 
This  would  be  feasible,  but  the  absolute  identity  of  detail  which  has  been  contended 
for  by  one  at  least  of  the  delegates  to  the  Conference  would  not  be  attained. 

F.  T.  PIGKxOTT. 
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Temple,  May  1887. 
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No.  15. 

BANKRUPTCY  AND  WINDING  UP  OF  COMPANIES. 

Heads  of  Bill  (First  Draft). 

Note. — It  is  assumed  that  Imperial  legislation  is  required  only  to  give  effect  to  the 
orders  of  colonial  courts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  each  colony  has  full  power  to 
legislate  as  regards  the  effect  in  that  colony  of  orders  of  a  bankruptcy  court  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  any  other  colony. 


Application 
of  Act. 


Effect  of 

vesting 

order. 


Conditions 
imposed  by 
court. 


Conflict  of 
courts. 


Bankruptcy. 

When  the  Queen  in  Council  is  satisfied  that  reciprocal  arrangements  corresponding  to 
this  Act  have  been  made  in  a  British  possession,  so  that  a  superior  court  of  that 
possession  will  aid  the  bankruptcy  courts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  British 
possessions,  an  Order  in  Council  may  apply  this  Act  as  respects  that  possession. 

Such  application  may  be  made  as  regards  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Act. 

When  the  Act  applies  to  a  British  possession  the  vesting  order  of  a  bankruptcy  court 
of  that  possession  to  have  effect  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  follows  : — 

A  bankruptcy  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  application,  shall,  subject  as  follows, 
direct  that  the  vesting  order  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  had  been  a  vesting  order  made  by 
the  court  itself. 

The  court  may,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  appear  to  require  it,  make  the  direction 
subject  to  both  or  either  of  the  following  conditions,  namely, — 

(a.)  To  a  condition  that  creditors  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  prove  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  their  debts ; 

( b .)  If  it  appears  to  the  court  that,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  debts  of  the  creditors  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  incurred,  those  creditors  or 
any  class  of  them  have  a  special  claim  upon  the  assets  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
a  condition  that  such  claim  shall  be  recognised  to  such  extent  as  the  court  thinks 
just; 

If  it  appears  to  the  court  that  the  bankrupt,  by  reason  of  being  domiciled  or  resident 
in  the  United  Kingdom  could  have  been  made  bankrupt  by  the  court,  the  court,  instead 
of  giving  the  direction  applied  for,  may  require  that  the  principal  proceedings  for 
distributing  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  may  in  England  make  a  receiving  order  as  if  a  bankruptcy  petition  had  been  duly 
presented  and  the  making  of  the  vesting  order  were  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

Where  a  vesting  order  has  been  made  in  respect  to  the  same  bankruptcy  by  a 
bankruptcy  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  by  a  court  in  a  British  possession  to  which 
the  Act  applies,  the  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  direct  that  the  principal 
proceedings  for  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  shall  be  carried  on  in  the 
court  of  the  British  possession  where  the  vesting  order  was  made,  or  of  some  other  British 
possession  in  which  a  vesting  order  has  been  or  is  likely^  to  be  made. 

In  determining  where  the  principal  proceeding  shall  be  carried  on,  the  court  shall  have 
regard  to  the  residence  of  the  majority  of  the  creditors  and  their  number  and  value,  the 
situation  of  the  property  of  the  bankrupt,  the  places  and  manner  in  which  he  carried  on 
business,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Where  a  bankruptcy  court  in  England  directs  that  a  vesting  order  of  a  bankruptcy 
court  of  a  British  possession  shall  have  effect  as  if  made  by  the  court,  then,  save  as 
otherwise  directed  by  the  court  in  England,  the  property  shall  be  administered  by  the 
official  receiver  on  behalf  of  the  creditor,  and  if  the  court  orders  that  the  property 
shall  vest  in  any  person  as  trustee,  such  trustee  shall  have  the  same  powers  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  obligations  as  if  he  were  appointed  under  the  English  bankruptcy 
law. 

Where  the  court  imposes  a  condition  that  creditors  may  prove  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  their  debts,  then,  subject  to  any  other  order  made  by  the  court,  the  official  receiver 
of  the  court  shall  admit  or  reject  the  proofs,  and  for  that  purpose,  be  in  the  same  position 
as  if  he  were  trustee  under  the  bankruptcy. 

If  the  bankruptcy  courts  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  an}’  British  possession  or 
possessions  make  conflicting  orders  as  to  the  place  at  which  the  principal  proceedings  for 
tiie  distribution  of  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  is  to  be  carried  on,  any  person  interested  may 
petition  Her  Majesty  in  Council.  The  petition  shall  be  referred  to  the  Judicial 
Committee,  and  an  Order  in  Council,  which  shall  bind  the  bankruptcy  courts  in  the 
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United  Kingdom  as  well  as  in  the  British  possession,  may  determine  the  principal  place 
for  such  proceedings. 

Subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  court  maj  make  as  above  mentioned,  the  bankruptcy  Bankruptcy 
courts  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  their  officers,  including  the  official  receiver  in  courts  to  aid 
England,  shall  act  in  aid  of  and  be  auxiliary  to  the  courts  in  a  British  possession  to  each  other' 
which  this  Act  applies  in  all  matters  of  bankruptcy,  and  shall  exercise  such  jurisdiction 
as  they  can  bylaw  exercise  in  regard  to  similar  matters  within  their  jurisdiction,  and 
also  any  jurisdiction  which  the  said  court  in  the  British  possession  can  exercise. 

Any  discharge  granted  to  a  bankrupt  by  the  court  of  a  British  possession  in  which 
the  principal  proceedings  for  the  distribution  of  the  bankrupt’s  estate  are  conducted, 
shall  have  effect  to  discharge  the  bankrupt  from  liability  to  debts  from  which  a  discharge 
granted  by  a  bankruptcy  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  relieves  him  \_qu.  liability  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  any  debts  from  which  the  discharge  relieves  him  according  to  the 
law  of  the  British  possession.] 


[Alter 7iative  for  last  paragraph .] 

Where  a  discharge  is  granted  to  a  bankrupt  by  the  court  of  a  British  possession,  a 
bankruptcy  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  application  shall  direct  the  order  of 
discharge  to  be  registered,  and  on  registration  it  shall  have  effect  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as  if  made  by  such  court. 

Provided  that,  where  the  bankrupt,  by  reason  of  being  domiciled  or  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  could  have  been  made  bankrupt  by  the  court,  and  such  facts  are 
proved  to  the  court  as  would,  if  he  had  been  so  made  bankrupt,  have  justified  the  court 
either  in  refusing  or  suspending  the  operation  of  an  order  of  discharge,  or  in  granting 
it  subject  to  conditions,  the  court  may  refuse  or  suspend  the  order  for  registration, 
or  grant  it  subject  to  the  like  conditions. 

Before  the  application  is  made  to  the  court,  such  notice  shall  be  given  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  rules  of  court,  being  a  notice  similar  to  the  notice  required  for  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  an  order  of  discharge  by  a  person  made  bankrupt  by  such  court,  and  the 
court  may  hear  the  same  persons  as  they  would  hear  if  he  had  been  made  bankrupt  by 
such  court. 

In  a  British  possession  which  has  no  bankruptcy  law,  the  provision  as  respects  the  Colony 
aid  given  by  the  courts  in  that  possession  to  the  courts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  where  no 
vice  versa ,  may  be  applied,  although  there  is  no  provision  for  anv  vesting;  order  or  bankruptcy. 

discharge. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  fees,  rules  of  court,  and  officers.  Fees  and 

“Bankruptcy”  includes  insolvency  and  any  other  proceeding  for  the  general  officei's; 
surrender  of  a  debtor’s  property  to  his  creditors.  ^  Definition. 

“  Bankruptcy  court”  means  any  court  having  any  jurisdiction  as  respects  bankruptcy 
or  insolvency,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called. 

“  Discharge  of  the  bankrupt  ”  means  any  proceeding  by  which  the  bankrupt  is  released 
from  liability  for  his  past  unpaid  debts. 

“  Vesting  order  ”  means  any  order  vesting  either  the  possession  or  the  ownership  of 
the  property  of  a  bankrupt  in  any  person,  whether  called  official  receiver  or  trustee  or 
otherwise,  on  behalf  of  the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt. 

Winding  up  of  Companies. 

The  foregoing  provisions  may  be  applied  to  the  winding  up  of  companies,  but  in  the  Winding  up 
case  of  companies  the  principal  proceedings  for  winding  up  must  be  in  the  place  where  of  com- 
the  company  is  domiciled,  i.e.,  its  place  of  registration,  panics. 


No.  1 6. 

BANKRUPTCY  AND  WINDING  UP  OF  COMPANIES. 

Heads  of  Bill  (Second  Draft). 

Note. — It  is  assumed  that  Imperial  legislation  is  required  only  to  give  effect  to  the 
orders  of  Colonial  courts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  each  Colony  has  full  power  to 
legislate  as  regards  the  effect  in  that  Colony  of  orders  of  a  bankruptcy  court  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  any  other  Colony. 
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Application 
of  Act. 


Effect  of 

resting 

order. 


Conditions 
imposed  by 
court. 


Determina¬ 
tion  of  place 
at  which 
principal 
proceedings 
for  distri¬ 
bution  of 
estate  of 
bankrupt  are 
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Bankruptcy. 

1.  When  the  Queen  in  Council  is  satisfied  that  reciprocal  arrangements  corresponding 
to  this  Act  have  been  made  in  a  British  possession,  so  that  a  superior  court  of  that 
possession  will  aid  the  bankruptcy  courts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  British 
possessions,  an  Order  in  Council  may  apply  this  Act  as  respects  that  possession. 

Such  application  may  be  made  as  regards  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Act. 

2.  When  the  Act  applies  to  a  British  possession  the  vesting  order  of  a  bankruptcy 
court  of  that  possession  to  have  effect  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  follows 

A  bankruptcy  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  application  shall,  subject  as  follows, 
direct  that  the  vesting  order  shall  have  effect,  and  the  court  shall  have  the  same  power 
over  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  vesting  order  made  by  the  court  itself. . 

The  court  may,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  appear  to  require  it,  make  the  direction 
subject  to  [both  or  either  of]  the  following  condition  [s],  namely, — 

[(a.)]  To  a  condition  that  creditors  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  prove  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  their  debts  ; 

[qu,  (ft.)  If  it  appears  to  the  court  that  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  debts  of  the  creditors  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  incurred,  those 
creditors  or  any  class  of  them  have  a  special  claim  upon  the  assets  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  a  condition  that  such  claim  shall  be  recognised  to  such  extent  as  the 
court  thinks  just]  ; 

Where  a  bankruptcy  court  in  England  directs  that  a  vesting  order  of  a  bankruptcy 
court  of  a  British  possession  shall  have  effect  as  if  made  by  the  court,  then,  save  as 
otherwise  directed  by  the  court  in  England,  the  property  shall  be  administered  by  the 
official  receiver  on  behalf  of  the  creditors,  and  if  the  court  orders  that  the  property  shall 
vest  in  any  person  as  trustee,  such  trustee  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  obligations  as  if  he  were  appointed  under  the  English  bankruptcy  law. 

Where  the  court  imposes  a  condition  that  creditors  may  prove  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  their  debts,  then,  subject  to  any  other  order  made  by  the  court,  the  official  receiver 
of  the  court  shall  admit  or  reject  the  proofs,  and  for  that  purpose,  be  in  the  same 
position  as  if  he  were  trustee  under  the  bankruptcy. 

3.  If  it  appears  to  the  court  on  application  to  give  effect  to  a  vesting  order  that  the 
bankrupt,  by  reason  of  being  domiciled  or  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  could  have 
been  made  bankrupt  by  the  court,  the  court,  instead  of  giving  the  direction  applied  for, 
may  require  that  the  principal  proceedings  for  distributing  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt 
shall  be  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  may  in  England  make  a  receiving  order 
as  if  a  bankruptcy  petition  had  been  duly  presented  and  the  making  of  the  vesting  order 
were  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

Where  a  vesting  order  has  been  made  in  respect  to  the  same  bankruptcy  by  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  by  a  court  in  a  British  possession  to  which  the 
Act  applies,  the  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  direct  that  the  principal  proceedings 
for  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  court  of  the 
British  possession  where  the  vesting  order  was  made,  or  of  some  other  British  possession 
in  which  a  vesting  order  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  made. 

In  determining  where  the  principal  proceedings  shall  be  carried  on,  the  court  shall 
have  regard  to  the  residence  of  the  majority  of  the  creditors,  their  number  and  value, 
the  si luation  of  the  property  of  the  bankrupt,  the  places  and  manner  in  which  he  carried 
on  business,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

4.  If  the  bankruptcy  courts  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  any  British  possession  or 
possessions  make  conflicting  orders  as  to  the  place  at  which  the  principal  proceedings 
for  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  are  to  be  carried  on,  any  person  interested 
may  petition  Her  Majesty  in  Council.  The  petition  shall  be  referred  to  the  Judicial 
Committee,  and  an  Order  in  Council,  which  shall  bind  the  bankruptcy  courts  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  well  as  in  the  British  possession,  may  determine  the  principal  place 
for  such  proceedings. 

5.  Subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  court  may  make  as  above  mentioned,  the 
bankruptcy  courts  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  their  officers,  including  the  official 
receiver  in  England,  shall  act  in  aid  of  and  be  auxiliary  to  the  courts  in  a  British  possession 
to  which  this  Act  applies  in  all  matters  of  bankruptcy,  and  shall  exercise  such  jurisdic¬ 
tion  as  they  can  by  law  exercise  in  regard  to  similar  matters  within  their  jurisdiction, 
and  also  any  jurisdiction  which  the  said  court  in  the  British  possession  can  exercise. 

6.  Any  discharge  granted  to  a  bankrupt  by  the  court  of  a  British  possession  in  which 
the  principal  proceedings  for  the  distribution  of  the  bankrupt’s  estate  are  conducted, 
shall  have  effect  to  discharge  the  bankrupt  from  liability  to  debts  from  which  a  discharge 
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granted  by  a  bankruptcy  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  relieves  him  [qu.  from  liability 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  debts  irom  which  the  discharge  relieves  him  according  to 
the  law  of  the  British  possession.] 

[Alternative  for  last  paragraph^] 

When  a  discharge  is  granted  to  a  bankrupt  by  the  court  of  a  British  possession,  a 
bankruptcy  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  application  shall  direct  the  order  of 
discharge  to  be  registered,  and  on  registration  it  shall  have  effect  in  the  United  Kingdom 

as  if  made  by  such  court : 

%/  ' 

Provided  that,  where  the  bankrupt,  by  reason  of  being  domiciled  or  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  could  have  been  made  bankrupt  by  the  court,  and  such  facts  are 
proved  to  the  court  as  would,  if  he  liad  been  so  made  bankrupt,  have  justified  the  court 
either  in  refusing  or  suspending  the  operation  of  an  order  of  discharge,  or  in  granting  it 
subject  to  conditions,  the  court  may  refuse  or  suspend  the  order  for  registration,  or 
grant  it  subject  to  the  like  conditions. 

Before  the  application  is  made  to  the  court,  such  notice  shall  be  given  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  rules  of  court,  being  a  notice  similar  to  the  notice  required  for  an 
application  for  an  order  of  discharge  by  a  person  made  bankrupt  by  such  court,  and 
the  court  may  hear  the  same  persons  as  they  would  hear  if  he  had  been  made  bankrupt 
by  such  court. 

7-  In  a  British  possession  which  has  no  bankruptcy  law,  the  provision  as  respects  the 
aid  given  by  the  courts  in  that  possession  to  the  courts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  vice 
versa,  may  be  applied,  although  there  is  no  provision  for  any  vesting  order  or  discharge. 

8.  Provision  must  be  made  for  fees,  rules  of  court,  and  officers. 

“  Bankruptcy  ”  includes  insolvency  and  any  other  proceeding  for  the  general  surrender 
of  a  debtor’s  property  to  his  creditors. 

“Bankruptcy  court”  means  any  court  having  any  jurisdiction  as  respects  bankruptcy 
or  insolvency,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called. 

“  Discharge  of  the  bankrupt  ”  means  any  proceeding  by  which  the  bankrupt  is  released 
from  liability  for  his  past  unpaid  debts. 

“  Vesting  order  ”  means  any  order  vesting  either  the  possession  or  the  ownership  of 
the  property  of  a  bankrupt  in  any  person,  whether  called  official  receiver  or  trustee  or 
otherwise,  on  behalf  of  the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt. 

Winding  up  of  Companies. 

The  foregoing  provisions  may  be  applied  to  the  winding  up  of  companies,  subject  as 
follows  : — 

In  the  case  of  companies  the  principal  proceedings  for  winding  up  must  be  in  the 
place  where  the  company  is  domiciled,  i.e.,  its  place  of  registration,  and  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  such  place  of  registration. 

Nevertheless  the  court  to  be  at  liberty  to  impose  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  particularly  to  be  allowed  to  give  effect  to  a  special  claim  upon  assets 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  any  creditors  or  class  of  creditors  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  provisions  with  respect  to  discharge  of  bankrupt  will  not  apply. 


No.  17. 

NOTES  ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  BANKRUPTCIES 

IN  ENGLAND. 

Although  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  accept  the  principle  on  which  the  proposal  to 
adopt  some  simple  method  for  the  mutual  enforcement  of  judgments  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of 
extending  this  principle  to  orders  in  bankruptcy. 

The  following  concise  statement  of  the  chief  points  relative  to  the  effect  given  to 
foreign  and  Colonial  bankruptcies  by  English  law  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time, 
independently  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  may  therefore  not  be  out  of  place : — 

i.  A  foreign  trustee  or  assignee  in  bankruptcy  will  be  recognised  in  England,  and 
his  title  to  the  debtor’s  property  here  considered  paramount  to  ordinary  claims  existing 
against  it,  even  though  those  claims  are  in  process  of  being  substantiated  by  action 
in  an  English  court. 
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There  is  also  authority  for  saying  that  the  same  rule  will  apply  after  the  claim  has 
been  established  in  favour  of  the  claimant. 

This  rule  does  not  extend  to  realty. 

ii.  The  idea  on  which  Rule  i.  rests  seems  to  be  a  recognition  of  that  part  of  the 
foreign  bankruptcy  law  which  vests  all  the  property  of  the  insolvent  in  the  assignee, 
i.e.  all  the  property  wherever  situate.  The  assignee  is  at  least  authorised  to  collect 
all 'the  debtor’s  property  on  which  he  can  lay  his  hands. 

This  authority  also  extends  to  realty  by  the  law  of  many  countries  {e.g.,  English 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1883,  s.  44) ;  but  the  principle  of  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce  seems  to 

override  it. 

iii.  If  an  Englishman  recover  a  debt  abroad  during  the  pending  of  bankruptcy 
proceedings  in  England,  he  will  be  held  to  have  recovered  to  the  use  of  the  English 
trustee. 

This  rule  cannot  be  extended  to  a  foreigner ;  but  if  a  foreigner  has  recovered  under 
similar  circumstances,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  prove  in  the  bankruptcy  until  he  has 
brought  into  the  common  fund  any  money  he  may  have  received  abroad. 

i v.  Prima  facie  the  existence  of  foreign  bankruptcy  proceedings  is  a  reason  for 
declining  to  make  an  adjudication  here,  but  the  Court  has  a  discretion  in  the 
matter.  It  will,  however,  appoint  an  auxiliary  trustee.  (In  re  Matheson  Sf  Co 
51  L.T.  III.,  there  was  an  order  made  in  England  to  wind  up  the  company  after  a 
similar  order  had  been  made  in  New  Zealand,  in  order,  it  was  said,  to  secure  the 
assets  here  until  the  New  Zealand  liquidator  took  proceedings  to  obtain  them,  and 
so  to  make  them  available  for  the  English  creditors  pari  passu  with  the  New  Zealand 

creditors.) 

This  rule  applies  only  to  proceedings  which  would  be  of  equal  degree  with  the 
foreign  proceedings:  e.g.,  the  fact  that  a  firm  were  in  bankruptcy  in  New  South  Wales 
would  not  prevent  the  bankruptcy  of  one  of  the  partners  being  proceeded  with  in 

England;  but —  .  tit 

v.  Where  two  bankruptcies  of  unequal  degree  are  proceeding  concurrently,  the 

relative  rights  of  the  two  assignees  seem  to  be  determined  by  the  rule  of  priority. 
The  rule  of  priority  would  seem  also  to  apply  where  the  concurrent  proceedings  are 

of  equal  degree.  .  1  .. 

vi.  Where  presumably  the  same  firm  carries  on  business  m  England  as  well  as 

abroad,  the  question  as  to  whether  Rule  iv.  is  to  be  applied  depends  on  whether  the 
facts  reveal  an  identity  between  the  two  houses  of  business. 

They  may  be  identical  although  the  two  businesses  are  carried  on  under  different 

stvles 

vii.  A  foreign  discharge  in  bankruptcy  is  only  recognised  to  the  extent  of  dis¬ 
charging  obligations  contracted  in  the  country  where  the  discharge  is  given. 

viii.  “  Where  the  discharge  is  created  by  the  legislature  or  laws  of  a  country  which 
has  paramount  jurisdiction  over  another  country  in  which  the  debtor’s  liability  arose, 
such  a  discharge  may  be  effectual  in  both  countries. 

ix.  The  personal  status  of  a  bankrupt  is  not  recognised  internationally. 

I  venture  also  to  add  the  following  remarks  to  elucidate  this  complicated  subject: — 
Bankruptcy  jurisdiction  is  three-sided;  it  affects  — 

(1.)  The  bankrupt  himself. 

(2.)  The  bankrupt’s  debtors. 

(3.)  The  bankrupt’s  creditors. 

Scientifically,  bankruptcy  should  be  either  absolutely  local  or  universal.  The  position 
which  the  question  has  assumed  in  the  present  day  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 
(a.)  It  has  been  found  impossible  for  obvious  reasons  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  to 
declare  people  bankrupt  to  people  who  are  resident  within  the  jurisdiction. 

If  it  were  possible  to  adopt  identical  rules  for  England  and  the  Colonies  as  to  what 
persons  may  be  declared  bankrupt  {e.g.,  English  Act  of  1883,  s.  6.  (1.)  (a.) ), 
many  of  the  difficulties  would  disappear. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  an  Act  of 
Bankruptcy  {e.g.,  English  Act  of  1883,  s.  4.  (1.) ). 

{b.)  No  country  ever  confines  an  assignee’s  power  of  recovering  debts  to  those 

owing  from  persons  within  the  jurisdiction. 

(c.)  No  country  rigidly  excludes  creditors  living  abroad  from  proving  for  debts  due 
to  them.  Double  proof  alone  is  rigidly  guarded  against. 

{d.)  The  extra-territorial  operation  of  the  discharge  is  almost  universally  denied 
(except  where  the  creditor  has  proved,  or  where  the  discharge  is  given  by  the  Courts 
of  the  country  where  the  obligation  was  entered  into). 
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Thus  ( a ),  ( b ),  and  (c)  tend  towards  the  universal  principle  of  bankruptcy  ;  (d)  tends 
towards  the  local  principle,  and  logically  conflicts  with  (a),  (b),  and  (c). 

A  purely  local  bankruptcy  may  create  a  case  of  hardship  such  as  the  following  : 
The  bulk  of  an  estate  may  be  within  the  jurisdiction,  the  bulk  of  the  creditors  without 
it.  The  few  creditors  at  home  would  be  paid  in  full  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many 
abroad,  and  the  debtor  would  keep  the  balance. 

Universal  bankruptcy  involves  four  positions — 

(i.)  The  duty  to  recover  all  debts. 

(ii.)  Compulsory  payment  of  all  debts. 

These  two  affect  debtors  to  the  estate. 


(iii.)  The  duty  to  admit  all  proofs. 

(iv.)  Compulsory  proof. 

These  two  affect  creditors  of  the  estate. 

If  these  are  conceded  the  universal  recognition  of  the  discharge,  irrespective  of  the 
question  where  the  obligation  arose,  follows  as  a  logical  consequence.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  imposition  of  the  duties  (i)  and  (iii)  rests  with  the  country  in  which  the 
bankruptcy  is  proceeding  ;  and  the  imposition  of  the  duties  (11)  and  (iv)  lests  with 

other  countries. 


The  Act  should  provide  for  power  to  stay  actions  pending  bankruptcy  in  the 

Colonies  (sec.  10  (2)  of  English  Act  of  1883). 

The  personal  discharge  of  the  bankrupt,  i.e.,  his  personal  status,  should  presumably 
be  dealt  with  in  each  country  in  which  there  are  principal  or  auxiliary  proceedings 

according  to  its  own  laws.  PTOCOTT 


2,  Dr.  Johnson’s  Buildings,  Temple, 
April  1887. 


No.  18. 

BANKRUPTCY. 

Suggested  Rules,  by  Sir  S.  W.  Griffith,  Q.C.  (Queensland). 

1.  The  term  “bankrupt”  includes  “  insolvent,”  when  the  latter  term  is  used  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  in  question  in  the  same  sense  in 

which  the  term  “  bankrupt  ”  is  used  in  England.  .  _  . 

2.  This  Act  shall  be  in  force  in  all  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  (those  parts  only  ot 
Her  Majesty’s  dominions  as  to  which  it  shall  be  declared  by  Order  in  Council  to  be 

in  force). 

3.  A  debtor  mav  be  lawfully  adjudged  bankrupt  by  , 

(a.)  The  Court"  having  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  m  the  part  ot  Her  Majesty  s 

dominions  in  which  he  ordinarily  resides.  .  ? 

(b.)  The  Court  having  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty  s 
dominions  m  which  he  carries  on  business  oi  has  piopeity. 

Provided  that  in  either  case  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  as  defined  by  the  laws  of  that 
part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  in  which  the  adjudication  is  made,  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  or  with  regard  to  the  debtor  himself,  either  within  or  without  that  part  of 
Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  or  has  been  committed  in  respect  of  property  of  the  debtor 
situated  or  being  within  that  part. 

4.  When  a  debtor  is  liable  to  be  adjudged  bankrupt  by  the  Courts  of  two  or  more 
parts  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  and  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  is  made  against 
him  by  two  or  more  "such  Courts,  the  following  rules  shall  have  effect:— 

I.  The  property  of  the  debtor  situated  or  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  e  ach 

Court  shall  be  administered  by  that  Court.  >  ....  ,  .  ,  , 

II  Such  property  shall  be  applied  in  the  first  place  m  satisfaction  of  the  debts  of 
the  debtor  contracted  in  that  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  m  priority 

to  all  other  debts  of  the  debtor.  . 

The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  debtor  situated  oi.  being  wit  in  any 
part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  in  which  no  adjudication  of  bankruptcy 
is  made  against  the  debtor  shall  pass  to  and  vest  in  the  proper  officer 
appointed  under  the  laws  of  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  in  which 
the  first  adjudication  was  made. 
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IV.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  rules,  any  creditor  of  the  bankrupt  may  prove  his  debt 
under  any  of  the  adjudications  of  bankruptcy. 

Y.  The  surplus  property  of  the  debtor  in  the  hands  of  any  such  officer  as  aforesaid 
may  be  remitted  in  such  manner  as  the  Court  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
bankruptcy  may  direct  to  the  proper  officer  appointed  under  the  adjudication 
in  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  or  in  equal  moieties  to  the 
proper  officers  appointed  under  adjudications  in  the  other  parts  of  Her 
Majesty’s  dominions,  if  more  than  one,  in  which  the  debtor  has  been  adjudged 
bankrupt,  to  be  distributed  by  him  or  them  according  to  the  laws  of  such 
part  or  parts  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions. 

5.  The  discharge  of  a  bankrupt  by  a  Court  having  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  shall 
have  effect  as  to  all  debts  of  the  debtor  wherever  contracted,  except  only  such  debts 
as  were  contracted  in  some  other  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  in  which  the  debtor 
has  also  been  adjudged  bankrupt. 

6.  When  a  person  carries  on  business  alone  in  one  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions 
and  carries  on  business  in  another  part  or  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  in 
partnership  with  another  person  or  other  persons,  and  when  the  same  person  is  a 
member  of  distinct  firms  carrying  on  business  in  different  parts  of  Her  Majesty’s 
dominions,  then  in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  such  person  or  of  the  firm  or  firms 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  such  person  or  firms  shall  be  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  the 
winding  up  of  the  affairs  in  bankruptcy  as  separate  and  distinct  debtors. 

Define  “  Part  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions.” 

“  Court  having  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy.” 

“  Debt.” 

(?)  “  Trustee  ”  and  use  that  term. 

S.  W.  GRIFFITH. 


No.  19. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  ASSETS. 

Memorandum. 

According  to  an  opinion  given  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  (now  Lord  Selborne)  and 
Mr.  Charles  Hall  (afterwards  Vice-Chancellor  Hall)  in  1870,  where  a  person  whose 
domicile  is  not  British  India  dies  intestate  leaving  assets  in  the  country  of  his 
domicile  and  other  assets  in  British  India,  and  administration  is  taken  out  in  the 
country  of  his  domicile  and  also  in  British  India,  the  administrator  in  the  country  of 
domicile  cannot  give  the  administrator  in  British  India  a  good  receipt  for  the  assets 
collected  by  him  in  British  India,  but  the  British  Indian  administrator  must  himself 
distribute  those  assets  among  the  next  of  kin. 

If  this  is  sound  law  it  must  apply  to  all  the  Colonies,  and"(as  a  recent  case  in  British 
India  shows)  must  cause  expense  and  difficulty,  especially  in  the  administration  of  small 
estates. 

Where  a  deceased  person  leaves  assets  in  one  country  and  next  of  kin  in  another, 
the  administrator  in  the  latter  country  would  be  better  able  to  distribute  the  assets 
than  the  administrator  in  the  former  country.  Moreover,  an  administrator  is  technically 
an  officer  of  the  court  by  whom  he  is  appointed  ;  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
officers  of  the  several  British  courts  should  be  empowered  to  act  in  aid  of  each  other. 

In  the  case  of  small  estates  where  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  out  administration  in 
the  country  of  distribution,  it  is  possible  that  some  arrangement  might  with  advantage 
be  made  for  remitting  Colonial  assets  to  a  public  officer  in  this  country,  who  should  be 
empowered  to  distribute  them  without  representation  in  accordance  with  the  rule  adopted 
for  the  assets  of  deceased  soldiers  and  seamen  and  for  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks,  and  that  reciprocal  arrangements  might  be  made  by  the  Colonies  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  assets  there. 


C.  P.  ILBERT, 

21st  April  1887. 
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No.  20. 

-  COMPANIES  (COLONIAL  REGISTERS)  ACT,  1883. 
Memorandum  by  the  Agent  General  for  New  Zealand. 


On  bebalf  of  the  Australasian  Delegates,  I  beg  permission  to  bring  before  the 
Conference  a  grievance  resulting  out  of  the  Companies  (Colonial  Registers)  Act, 
1883. 

The  Act  to  which  I  am  referring  was  passed  in  order  to  enable  companies  registered 
under  the  Companies  Act,  1862  to  1883,  to  keep  branch  registers  in  Colonies,  and 
under  it  large  numbers  of  Colonial  shareholders  hold  shares  on  Colonial  registers  of 
banks  and  other  companies.  & 

But  by  sub-section  (5)  of  section  7  of  the  Act  it  is  provided  that  upon  the  death 
of  a  shareholder  whose  shares  are  on  any  Colonial  register,  his  shares  are,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  British  stamp  duties,  to  be  deemed  part  of  his  estate  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  probate  has  to  be  taken  out  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  had  been  on  the 
principal  (English)  register., 

The  effect  of  this  provision  is  that  if  a  person  resident  in  a  Colony  becomes  the 
owner  of  shares  in  an  English  company,  but  is  registered  on  the  Colonial  register,  his 
will  must  be  proved  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  the  Colony.  Even,  therefore,  if?  the 
deceased  was  domiciled  in  the  Colony,  and  acquired  his  shares  there,  and  his*  shares 
only  stood  on  the  Colonial  register,  they  are  to  be  deemed  estate  situate  in  this 
country ;  and  although  he  may  not  have  had  any  other  property  in  this  country,  his 
representatives  are  put  to  the  delay  and  expense  of  taking  out  probate  here.  This  not 
only  imposes  a  double  death  duty,  but  when  the  value  of  the  shares  is  small,  as  often 
happens,  the  law  expenses  involved  are  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  that  value. 
The  death  must  be  proved,  and  a  copy  of  the  will,  verified  by  a  notary,  must  be 
exhibited  ;  the  will  must  be  shown  to  have  been  executed  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  Colony ;  a  power  of  attorney  must  come  here,  with  evidence  to  justify  the 
attorney  in  making  an  affidavit  that  the  deceased  had  no  other  property  in  England 
but  the  shares ;  and  the  attorney  must  be  satisfied  as  to  whether  the  deceased  left  a 
widow  or  children,  and  as  to  his  domicile  and  nationality.  The  general  effect  is  that 
while  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  shareholder  are  involved  in  great  expense, 
the  Imperial  revenue  derives  hardly  any  benefit.  Indeed,  if  the  sub-section  of  the 
Act  is  not  altered,  it  is  evident  that  Colonists  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  shares  on 
Colonial  registers,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Act  will  be  frustrated. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  recognise  how  desirable  it  is 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  companies  in  England  embarking  capital  in  the 
Colonies.  Annexed  is  a  list  of  such  institutions  now  in  actual  operation  in  this 
country,  distinguishing  those  which  have  Colonial  registers  under  the  Act,  and  showing 
that  the  amount  of  their  capital  already  exceeds  52,000,000/..,  of  which  more  than 

millions  are  on  Colonial  registers. 

W e  submit  that  the  question  should  be  governed  by  the  domicile  of  the  shareholder. 
So  long  as  a  shareholder  whose  shares  are  on  the  Colonial  register  retains  his  Colonial 
domicile,  those  shares  should  not  be  subject  to  English  as  well  as  Colonial  stamp  dutv 
and  probate.  If  the  sub-section  in  question  were  repealed,  there  would  be  nothing  in 
the  way  of  Colonial  legislation  authorising  companies  formed  in  a  Colony  to  establish 
branch  registers  in  England,  and  exempting  shares  on  such  registers  from  Colonial 
death  duties,  as  has  been  indeed  proposed  in  one  Colony ;  and  the  general  result  would 
be  a  great  addition  to  the  number  of  English  companies  that  would  establish  Colonial 
registers. 


E  4 


W estminster  Chambers, 
6th  April  1887. 


F.  D.  BELL. 
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LTST  OF  ENGLISH  COMPANIES  ENGAGED  IN  BUSINESS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLONIES. 


Australasian  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company,  Limited  - 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Mortgage  Company, 
Limited. 

Australian  Mortgage  Land  and  Finance  Company, 
Limited. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  - 

Bank  of  Soutli  Australia,  Limited  - 

British  and  Australasian  Trust  and  Loan  Company, 
Limited. 

Dalgety  and  Company,  Limited  -  - 

Emigrant  and  Colonists  Aid  Corporation,  Limited 
English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Chartered  Bank 
London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia  -  - 

Manitoba  Mortgage  and  Investment  Company,  Limited 
National  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Limited 
National  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Limited. 

New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  Limited 
New  South  Wales  Mortgage,  Loan,  and  Agency  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited. 

New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Company, 
Limited. 

New  Zealand  Thames  Valley  Land  Company,  Limited  - 
New  Zealand  Trust  and  Loan  Company,  Limited 
Otago  and  Southland  Investment  Company,  Limited 
Queensland  Investment  and  Land  Mortgage  Company, 
Limited. 

Robert  Campbell  and  Sons,  Limited 
Scottish  Australian  Investment  Company,  Limited 
Scottish  Australian  Mining  Company,  Limited  - 
Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion  Company,  Limited 
South  Australian  Land,  Mortgage,  and  Agency  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited. 

Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited 

The  New  Zealand  Land  Mortgage  Company,  Limited  - 

Trust  and  Agency  Company  of  Australasia,  Limited 

Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited 

The  Bank  of  Africa  - 

The  Colonial  Investment  and  Agency  Company  of  New 
Zealand,  Limited. 

The  Colonial  Real  Property  Company,  Limited  - 
The  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Land  Company, 
Limited. 

The  Scottish  and  New  Zealand  Investment  Company, 
Limited. 

The  Scottish  Queensland  Mortgage  Company,  Limited  - 
The  Australasian  Investment  Company,  Limited 


Capital. 

On  Colonial 
Register. 

£ 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

£ 

2,500,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

250,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

1,900,000 

1,000,000 

1,150,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

3,500,000 

125,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 

200,000 

700,000 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,250,000 

4,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

979,300 

325,000 

100,000 

2,250,000 

750,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

52,800,000 

I 

2,579,300 
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No.  21. 


COMPANIES  (COLONIAL  REGISTERS)  ACT.  1883. 


Clay  Cross,  near  Chesterfield, 

Sir,  April  16,  1887. 

I  see  by  the  newspaper  report  that  one  of  the  subjects  for  discussion  on  the 
14th  instant  was,  “the  hardship  of  requiring  the  wills  of  colonists,  who  die  holding 
“  shares  upon  the  Colonial  register  of  a  British  company,  to  be  proved  in  England, 
**  although  the  deceased  may  have  no  other  interest  in  the  United  Kingdom,”  and  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the?re  should  be  also  considered,  the  hardship  of  requiring  the 
wills  of  persons  living  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  die  holding  shares  upon  the  London 
register  of  a  Colonial  company,  to  be  proved  in  the  Colony,  and  in  support  of  this  I  give 
you  my  experience  in  this  matter. 

In  August,  1885,  I  became  an  executor  under  the  will  of  a  deceased  friend,  who  held 
shares  in  five  Colonial  banks,  viz. : — 

The  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Australia. 

The  Bank  of  Australasia. 

The  London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia. 

The  Bank  of  Victoria. 

The  will  was  duly  proved  in  the  English  court,  and  probate  duty  paid  upon  the  whole 
of  the  personal  estate.  The  probate  was  registered  at  the  various  banks,  and  no  intima¬ 
tion  given  at  any  of  them  that  anything  further  was  necessary  to  be  done  before  setting 
the  shares ,  which  we  at  once  proceeded  to  do.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  transferring 
the  shares  at  the  four  banks  first  named,  but  on  applying  for  transfers  at  the  bank  of 
Victoria  in  London,  our  broker  was  informed  that  44  before  we  could  deal  with  the  shares 
the  will  must  be  proved  in  the  Colony .”  This  we  proceeded  to  do,  and  in  November 
1885  our  solicitor  forwarded  to  Melbourne  “  office  copy  ”  of  will  and  other  papers,  with 
power  of  attorney  to  the  manager  of  the  bank  of  Victoria,  in  order  to  obtain  probate 
there. 

In  February,  1886,  we  were  informed  that  an  “exemplified  copy  of  will  was  required, 
“  and  that  the  executors  must  swear  the  affidavits  before  a  Victoria  Commissioner  in 
u  London  ;  ”  this  we  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  and  the  papers  were  duly  forwarded  to 
Melbourne.  They  were  again  returned  to  England,  with  the  information  that  44  a  new 
“  judge  who  had  been  appointed  in  Melbourne  had  decided  that  the  Victoria  Commis- 
“  sioner  in  London,  before  whom  we  had  sworn  the  affidavits,  must  make  a  statutory 
4 4  declaration  to  that  effect.”  Eventually,  in  November  1886,  we  received  the  Colonial 
probate,  but  at  what  cost  the  following  account]  shows.  The  net  value  of  the  shares 
was  1,4421.  10^.  : — 

s .  d. 

Colonial  probate  duty  -  -  -  -  20  0  0 

Colonial  solicitors’  charges  -  -  -  -  40  15  4 

Premium  to  Victoria  Insurance  Company,  as  required  by 


Colonial  court  -  -  -  -37  100 

Bank  of  Victoria,  for  agency  -  -  -  -10  0  0 

Home  solicitor’s  charges  and  expenses  -  -  -  29  0  2 

Executor’s  expenses  -  -  -  -550 

Loss  in  buying  back  shares,  which  were  sold,  but  could 

not  be  delivered  -  -  -  -  35  6  6 


Total  -  1 77  17  0 

or  leaving  out  the  loss  in  buying  back  the  shares,  an  expenditure  of  122 1.  10s.  6d.  is 
incurred  in  order  to  pay  a  duty  of  201.  I  submit  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  which 
calls  for  immediate  remedy,  and  that  facilities  ought  to  be  provided  for  doing  all  this 

business  in  the  county  where  the  testator  is  domiciled. 

,  Yours  respectfully, 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  (Signed)  GrEOFtGE  HOWE. 

Colonial  Office,  London. 


x  51751 
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No.  22. 

UNCLAIMED  DIVIDENDS. 

Memorandum  by  Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell,  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand. 

In  cod  sequence  of  tbe  magnitude  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  Colonial  loans, 
there  is  gradually  growing  up  a  large  sum  in  the  shape  of  unclaimed  dividends.  I 
lately  asked  the  Bank  of  England  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  prescribing 
a  time  after  which  unclaimed  dividends  need  not  be  kept  in  reserve.  But  in  the 
absence  of  any  provision  in  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877,  such  as  is  contained  in  the 
National  Debt  Act,  1870,  and  the  East  India  Unclaimed  Stock  Act,  1885,  there  is  at 
present  no  limit  to  the  time  during  which  unclaimed  Colonial  dividends  must  be  held. 

The  question  may  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view  :  1  st,  as  between  the  Colonial 
Governments  and  their  agents  at  the  domiciles  of  the  loans  ;  and  2nd,  as  between  the 
Governments  and  the  holders  of  the  debentures  or  inscribed  stock. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  Governments  are  under  an  engagement  to  provide 
at  the  domicile  of  the  loan  the  necessary  funds  for  an  accruing  dividend ;  and  when 
once  these  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  for  paying  the  dividend,  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  a  trust  is  created  in  favour  of  the  persons  entitled  to  the  dividend, 
or  whether  the  money  is  simply  held  by  the  agents  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governments. 

The  solicitors  to  the  New  Zealand  Government  pointed  out  that  a  similar  question 
was  raised  quite  recently  in  an  action  against  Messrs.  Rothschild  in  connexion  with 
the  Egyptian  loans.  In  that  case  the  Court  seemed  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
money  was  not  imprested  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  with  any  trust  for  the  parties 
entitled  to  the  dividend.  If  this  was  settled,  the  Governments  might  prescribe  that 
unclaimed  dividends  should  be  returned  to  them,  at  any  rate  after  six  years;  and  they 
might  agree  with  their  agents  accordingly,  without  the  necessity  of  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  unless  the  agents  were  advised  that  they  were  trustees  of  the  money  for  the 
stockholders. 

But  on  the  second  point,  as  between  the  Governments  and  the  stockholders,  the  New 
Zealand  solicitors  were  of  opinion  that  an  Imperial  Act  would  be  necessary  for 
enabling  the  Governments  to  transfer  unclaimed  dividends,  after  a  lapse  of  say  ten 
years,  and  after  adequate  notice.  Such  an  Act  should  be  supplementary  to  the 
Colonial  Stock  Act,  and  contain  provisions  akin  to  those  of  the  Indian  Stock  Act  of 
1885.  Parliament  might  perhaps  require  that  the  stock  itself  should  be  retained  in 
this  country  and  transferred  to  the  name  of  some  public  officer  of  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment,  against  whom  proceedings  might  be  taken  by  a  stockholder  claiming  in  respect 
of  any  transferred  stock.  The  Act  would  have  to  be  adopted  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Colonial  Stock  Act  was,  by  the  respective  Colonial  Legislatures. 

Westminster  Chambers,  F.  D.  BELL. 

14th  April  1887. 


No.  23. 

INVESTMENT  OF  TRUST  FUNDS  IN  COLONIAL  STOCKS. 

Memorandum  by  Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell,  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand. 

The  question  of  allowing  trust  monies  to  be  invested  in  Colonial  stocks  inscribed 
under  the  Colonial  Stock  Act  of  1877,  has  often  been  considered. 

By  the  Act  22  and  23  Viet.  c.  35,  trustees  were  empowered  (unless  expressly 
forbidden  by  their  trusts)  to  invest  their  trust  funds  in  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland 
stock,  and  India  stock.  By  a  subsequent  Act  (30  and  31  Viet.  c.  132)  India  stock 
was  defined,  and  trustees  were  empowered  to  invest  in  any  securities  the  interest 
whereof  was  or  should  be  guaranteed  by  Parliament,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  these 
were  India  stock. 

By  the  Act  23  and  24  Viet.  c.  38,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  empowered,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Lords  Justices,  and  the  Vice-Chancellors  (or  any 
three  of  them),  to  make  General  Orders  as  to  the  investment  of  monies  under  the 
control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  either  in  consols,  reduced,  or  any  other  stocks  or 
securities,  as  he  should  see  fit ;  and  upon  such  General  Order  being  made,  trustees 
who  had  authority  to  invest  their  funds  in  Government  or  Parliamentary  securities 
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were  allowed  to  invest  them  in  any  of  the  stocks  or  securities  in  which,  by  the  General 
Order,  monies  under  the  control  of  the  Court  might  be  invested. 

IJnder  this  Act  a  Greneral  Order  was  made  in  1861  declaring  that  monies  under  the 
control  of  the  Court  might  be  invested  in  Bank  stock,  India  stock,  Exchequer  bills, 
and  2-|  per  cent,  annuities,  as  well  as  in  consols. 

Various  Acts  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time  by  which  the  investments  of 
English  trust  funds  were  specially  authorised  in  Municipal  Corporation  stocks  and 
other  securities.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Act  of  1871,  allowing  trustees  to  invest 
in  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  stock.  The  Court  has  allowed  investment  in  that 
stock,  but  has  refused  permission  to  invest  in  Guaranteed  Indian  Railway  shares,  even 
where  the  trust  deed  authorised  such  an  investment  to  be  made. 

Practically,  the  great  difficulty  which  existed  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Colonial 
Stock  Act  of  1877  was  that  until  then  the  Colonial  loans  were  all  but  entirely  repre¬ 
sented  by  bonds  payable  to  bearer,  in  which,  of  course,  trustees  would  not  invest  even 
if  they  were  allowed  ;  and  one  of  the  many  great  advantages  conferred  upon  the 
Colonies  by  that  Act  was  that  for  the  first  time  the  investment  of  trust  funds  in 
Colonial  securities  was  really  made  possible. 

A  step  in  advance  was  taken  in  1884  by  the  passing  of  the  Trusts  (Scotland)  Act, 
whereby  Scottish  trustees  were  empowered  (unless  expressly  forbidden  by  their  trusts) 
to  invest  their  funds  in  Colonial  securities,  provided  these  were  not  payable  to  bearer. 
No  Order  has,  however,  been  made  under  that  Act  by  the  Court  of  Session. 

The  fact  is  that  although  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
authorise  the  investment  of  trust  funds  in  Colonial  inscribed  stocks,  since  the  Courts 
in  England  and  Scotland  may  already  allow  it  to  be  done,  there  are  two  difficulties 
which  have  always  stood  in  the  way.  In  the  first  place,  Colonial  Governments  are  not 
under  Imperial  control  as  to  the  extent  of  their  issues  in  the  same  way  as  India  stock 
and  the  other  securities  in  which  trustees  may  invest  are ;  and  secondly,  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  cannot  at  present  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Courts.  In 
the  course  of  careful  enquiries  by  the  solicitors  of  the  New  Zealand  Government 
(Messrs.  Mackrell,  Maton  and  Godlee),  they  found  that  as  neither  of  these  difficulties 
could  be  removed,  there  was  practically  no  hope  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
advising  Judges  would  take  the  responsibility  of  making  a  General  Order  under  the 
English  Act,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  Court  of  Session  would  be  more  willing 
to  allow  investments  under  the  Scottish  Act. 

The  time  has,  however,  come  when  the  Imperial  Government  may  well  consider 
whether  an  Act  should  not  be  passed  giving  direct  authority  to  invest  trust  monies 
in  stocks  inscribed  under  the  Colonial  Stock  Act  of  1877.  In  contemplation  of  such 
a  step,  a  clause  was  drawn  by  Messrs.  Mackrell  for  me  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  Money  held  on  any  trust  may,  unless  the  contrary  is  specially  directed  by  the 
terms  of  the  trust,  be  invested  by  trustees  in  the  purchase  of  stocks  or  other 
public  funds  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand :  Such  investment  shall  only  be 
made  in  the  Stock  for  the  inscription  and  transfer  whereof  a  register  is  kept 
at  the  Bank  of  England  under  the  Colonial  Stock  Act  1877 :  The  investment 
shall  only  be  made  with  such  consent  (if  any)  as  is  required  for  an  investment 
which  is  authorised  under  the  trust,  or,  if  no  consent  be  so  required,  then  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  person  (if  any)  of  full  age  beneficially  entitled  in 
possession  to  the  income  arising  from  the  investment  when  made.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  no  notice  of  the  stock  being  held  in  trust  could  appear 
upon  the  register,  nor  would  a  registrar  be  bound  to  regard  a  notice  of*  a  trust;  but 
he  would  be  bound  to  take  notice  of  a  distringas  placed  upon  the  stock  to  prevent  its 
being  dealt  with  by  any  one  claiming  to  be  interested  in  the  fund. 

If  the  Imperial  Government  would  bring  in  an  Act  directly  authorising  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  trust  monies  in  Colonial  stocks,  it  might  be  necessary  to  provide  some  simple 
process  for  ensuring  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal.  At  the  same  time,  this 
might  open  up  the  wide  question  to  which  I  incidentally  referred  the  other  day  when 
the  Conference  was  considering  the  subject  of  Colonial  judgments,  as  to  whether  (and 
if  so  how)  Colonial  Governments  should  be  made  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued  in 
England ;  a  step  that  would  require  grave  consideration.  There  are  no  doubt  objec¬ 
tions  to  such  a  step,  but  these  would  probably  seem  trifling  when  compared  with  the 
immense  advantage  to  all  the  Colonies  of  a  direct  Parliamentary  sanction  to  the 
investment  of  trust  funds  in  their  stocks. 

The  Colonies  may  especially  ask  for  the  assistance  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
in  this  matter  on  account  of  the  large  sum  they  have  contributed  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  in  the  issue  of  their  loans.  I  annex  a  statement  showing  that  the  amount 
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paid  to  the  Inland  Revenue  for  this  purpose  by  Colonial  Governments  has  already 
been  nearly  800,000L 

J  F.  T).  RTCl/C. 


Westminster  Chambers, 
14th  April  1887. 


Statement  showing  approximate  amounts  paid  to  the  Imperial  G-overnment  on  account  of  Stamp  Duty  on 

Colonial  Loans  issued  in  London. 


- 

At  per 

cent. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Australasia — 

New  South  Wales  - 

17,052,700 

2 

6 

21,315 

17 

6 

23,686,300 

12 

6 

148,039 

7 

6 

169,355 

5 

0 

New  Zealand  - 

8,917,700 

1 

0 

4,458 

17 

0 

4,660,100 

2 

6 

l  36,943 

10 

0 

24,894,700 

2 

6 

J 

5,371,200 

7 

6 

20,142 

0 

0 

9,146,655 

10 

0 

45,733 

5 

6 

7,974,400 

12 

6 

49,840 

0 

0 

157,117 

12 

6 

Queensland 

12,203,899 

2 

6 

15,254 

17 

6 

1,694,900 

10 

0 

8,474 

10 

0 

9,172,000 

12 

6 

57,325 

0 

0 

81,054 

7 

6 

South  Australia 

12,174,550 

2 

6 

15,218 

3 

9 

581,400 

10 

0 

2,907 

0 

0 

5,643,500 

12 

6 

35,271 

17 

6 

53,397 

1 

3 

Tasmania 

3,702,500 

2 

6 

4,628 

2 

6 

— 

4,628 

2 

6 

Victoria 

14,224,600 

2 

6 

17,780 

15 

0 

5,000,000 

10 

0 

25,000 

0 

0 

12,732,400 

12 

6 

79,577 

10 

0 

122,358 

5 

0 

W.  Australia  - 

1,129,000 

2 

6 

1,4H 

5 

0 

479,600 

10 

0 

2,398 

0 

0 

3,809 

5 

0 

Canada — 

Dominion 

11,051,422 

2 

6 

13,814 

5 

9 

16,881,714 

7 

6 

63,306 

0 

0 

Provinces  - 

5,244,800 

2 

6 

6,556 

0 

0 

83,676 

5 

9 

Cape  - 

15,454,100 

2 

6 

19,317 

12 

6 

7,488,682 

10 

0 

37,443 

8 

0 

5,749,495 

12 

6 

35,934 

6 

10 

92,695 

7 

4 

Natal  -  -  - 

4,095,800 

2 

6 

5,119 

15 

0 

1,678,830 

10 

0 

8,394 

3 

0 

13,513 

18 

0 

Ceylon  -  - 

2,066,000 

2 

6 

2,582 

10 

0 

702,000 

10 

0 

3,510 

0 

0 

6,092 

10 

0 

Fiji 

150,000 

2 

6 

187 

10 

0 

187 

10 

0 

Mauritius 

1,200,000 

2 

6 

1,500 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

Other  Crown  Colonies  - 

199,700 

10 

0 

998 

10 

0 

2,522,500 

2 

6 

3,153 

2 

6 

4,151 

12 

6 

£  793,537 

2 

4 
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SECTION  III.— POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION. 

A.  Postal. 

No.  24. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL  QUESTION. 

Colonial  Office  Memorandum  with  Correspondence  appended. 

Tenders  sent  in  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Orient  Steam 
Navigation  Company  were  transmitted  to  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South 
Australia  in  May  1886  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  December  1886  the  Governor  of  Victoria 
telegraphed  as  follows  : — 

“  At  meeting  of  Ministers  representing  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia 
it  was  agreed  to  request  Postmaster-General  to  negotiate  with  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  and  Orient  Company  for  thirty-three  days’  mail  service,  on  payment  by  weight. 
Failing  this,  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  to  offer  160,000/.  a  year  to  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  and  Orient  Company,  or  either,  for  performance  between  them 
of  whole  weekly  service  in  33  days.  Failing  this,  suggests  for  consideration  of  Post¬ 
master-General  the  expediency  of  accepting  present  tenders  on  reduction  of  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  subsidy  to  90,000/.,  and  Orient  20,000/.  Failing  negotiations,  invite  fresh 
tenders  thirty-four  days’  service  on  original  conditions.  In  any  event  contract  to  be  for 
five  years,  with  penalties,  and  without  premiums. 

“  Governments  urge  strong  representations  be  made  for  reduction  of  transit  charges 
through  Italy  and  France  by  accelerated  train  service,  and  of  the  rate  30  centimes  single 
rate  letter  levied  by  Italy.  If  these  rates  reduced,  Colonies  will  adopt  uniform  rate  Qd. 
per  \  ounce  on  letters  to  all  countries  of  Europe.  Colonies  do  not  approve  of  foreign  ships 
having  mail  contracts.” 

Negotiations  were  accordingly  opened  by  the  General  Post  Office  with  those  com¬ 
panies  ;  and  the  result  was  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
to  reduce  the  subsidy  originally  demanded  by  their  tender  from  115,000/.  to  100,000/.  for 
a  seven  years’  contract,  and  from  100,000/.  to  85,000/.  for  a  ten  years’  contract. 

The  Orient  Company,  on  their  part,  offered  to  reduce  their  subsidy  per  voyage  each 
way  from  750/.  to  550/.^  retaining  the  price  originally  asked  for  the  contents  of  the  mails, 
viz.,  12s.  a  pound  for  letters,  6t/.  a  pound  for  other  mail  matter. 

[See  printed  letters  annexed,  dated  19th  January  1887.] 

These  offers  led  to  a  conference  at  the  Post  Office,  at  which  the  three  Colonies  were 
represented  by  their  Agents  General  and  the  two  Companies  by  some  of  their  directors. 

The  views  of  the  Australian  Colonies  were  explained  to  the  Companies’  representatives 
and  the  modifications  already  offered  were  declared  to  be  unsatisfactory.  After  much 
discussion  the  Companies  were  asked  to  reconsider  their  offers,  more  particularly  as 
regards  the  duration  of  the  contracts,  which  the  Colonies  desire  to  limit  to  a  term  of  five 
years.  They  acquiesced,  and  on  the  18th  of  February  1887  sent  in  further  letters. 
printed  letters  annexed.] 

The  result  seems  to  be — 

(1.)  That  neither  Company  will  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  short  term  of  five  years. 

(2.)  That  the  Orient  Company  are  willing  to  take  an  annual  fixed  subsidy  in  substitu¬ 
tion  for  the  payment  originally  demanded,  partly  by  poundage  and  partly  by  a  fixed  sum 
per  voyage ;  and  would  accept  an  eight  years’  instead  of  a  ten  years’  contract. 

(3.)  That  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  are  willing  to  make  the  term  of 
contract  anything  within  seven  and  ten  years,  with  a  corresponding  sliding  scale  in  the 
amounts  of  the  subsidy  tendered  for  on  the  basis  of  these  respective  periods. 

These  last  letters  were  communicated  by  the  Post  Office  to  the  Agents  General  for 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  South  Australia  on  the  22nd  February,  and  their  obser¬ 
vations  thereon  invited. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  delegates  from  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia 
will  state,  as  early  as  may  be  possible,  their  wishes  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  left 
open  till  they  arrived,  in  order  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  may  decide  upon  the 
tenders. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  the  desired 
reduction  of  the  transit  rates  for  the  accelerated  train  service  through  France  and  Italy, 
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but  no  steps  can  be  taken  until  these  tenders  are  dealt  with,  and  it  is  decided  whether 
the  Australian  and  Indian  mails  will  continue  to  go  together  through  Europe. 

Colonial  Office, 

March  1887. 


Appendix  I.  to  No.  24. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Offices,  122,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Sir,  19th  January  1887. 

I  have  had  the  honour  on  the  5th  inst.  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  the 
4th  idem,  with  reference  to  the  Company’s  tender  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Australian  mails, 
and  I  stated  that  the  important  questions  raised  in  that  letter  would  receive  the  earliest  and 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  directors  of  this  Company. 

In  the  communication  referred  to,  you  inform  me  that  the  Postmaster-General  has 
received  instructions  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  for  a  modification  of  their  tender  to 
convey  the  Australian  mails  on  the  basis  of  certain  alterations  sought  for  by  the  Colonies 
in  the  terms  of  the  Company’s  proposals.  Briefly  stated,  these  alterations  are  threefold : — 
1st.  A  quicker  transit. 

2nd.  A  shorter  period  of  contract. 

3rd.  Payment  by  poundage  instead  of  by  fixed  subsidy. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  directors  have  given  the  most  earnest  attention  to 
the  important  questions  thus  raised,  and  the  first  observation  I  am  requested  to  make  in 
reference  to  the  same  is  that  the  conditions  now  put  forward  by  the  Colonies  for  the 
Company’s  acceptance,  seem,  from  a  shipowner’s  and  mail  contractor’s  point  of  view,  somewhat 
at  variance  with  each  other  in  point  of  effect. 

It  must,  the  directors  submit,  be  perfectly  clear  that  if  a  higher  speed  than  that  tendered 
by  the  Company  be  required,  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration  must  also  be  necessary ;  while  it 
equally  follows  that  the  shorter  the  term  of  contract  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  investing 
capital  in  the  undertaking,  and  that  accordingly  the  larger  must  be  the  subsidy.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  evident  that  the  preference  for  a  poundage  system  expressed  on  behalf 
of  the  Colonies,  denotes  the  desire  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  the  contractor’s  payment, 
for  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  such  was  not  the  intention,  the  demand  for  a  more 
arduous  service,  and  for  a  shorter  term,  on  a  poundage  basis,  would  have  been  accompanied 
by  some  intimation  that  the  question  of  poundage  was  simply  one  of  principle  and  not  of 
amount.  In  the  absence  of  any  intimation  of  this  kind,  the  directors  conceive  that  they  are 
justified  in  stating  that  the  Colonies  have  put  forward  conditions  which  in  their  nature  are 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  unless,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  something 
unfair  or  unreasonable  in  the  Company’s  tender  which  called  for  amendment  on  the  ground 
of  extravagance  and  inadequacy.  The  directors  venture  to  submit  that  no  accusation  of  that 
kind  has  been  or  can  be  brought  against  the  Company’s  proposals,  which  were  framed  to 
combine  the  possibility  of  a  very  moderate  profit  to  the  contractors  with  an  assured  degree  of 
efficiency  in  carrying  out  this  important  service. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  directors  to  determine 
what  course  they  should  adopt  in  reference  to  the  negotiation  opened  up  by  your  letter.  To 
reply  to  these  overtures  by  a  simple  non  possumus  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  feeling 
or  practice  of  the  board  in  dealing  with  such  matters.  Moreover,  the  directors  gladly 
recognise  that  there  is  an  evident  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Imperial  Post 
Office  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  this  matter  with  the  Company.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the 
most  anxious  desire  of  the  directors  to  discover  the  means  by  which  they  could  offer  some 
concession  which  might  be  acceptable  as  a  compromise  between  the  demands  of  the  Colonies, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Company’s  tender,  as  it  at  present  stands,  on  the  other.  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  to  submit  in  the  course  of  this  letter  such  a  modification  of  the  Company’s 
proposals  as  the  directors  trust  may  lead  to  a  solution  of  this  question. 

But  it  will  first  be  respectful  to  state  what  the  Company  do  not  see  their  way  to  do  in 
reference  to  the  proposals  of  the  Colonies,  as  these  proposals  at  present  stand,  and  the 

reasons  which  compel  the  directors  to  adopt  a  conservative  attitude  in  reference  to  the 
same. 

The  directors  cannot  see  their  way  to  offer  a  quicker  transit  than  they  have  already 
tendered,  unless  they  should  be  informed  that  the  Colonies  entertain  the  idea  of  paying  for 
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the  increased  cost  of  the  same,  which  would  largely  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tender  already 
submitted  by  the  Company. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  speed  of  a  service  must  be  determined,  not  by  the  capability 
of  the  fastest,  but  by  that  of  the  slowest  vessel  employed  on  the  line.  The  service  offered  by 
the  Company  is  via  Colombo,  and  therefore  covers  a  greater  distance  than  by  the  most  direct 
route,  and  will  require  a  speed  of  little  short  of  12^  knots  throughout  a  very  long  voyage 
and  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  This  must  be  accomplished  by  the  slowest  vessel  on  the 
line,  otherwise  the  contract  will  not  be  performed,  while  on  an  average  considerably  more 
than  what  the  contract  requires  must  be  done.  The  directors  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  offer  a  higher  speed  would  be  impossible,  without  undertaking  a  serious  capital 
expenditure  and  an  enhanced  outlay  in  general  disbursements,  which  neither  the  prospect  of 
the  amount  of  mail  subsidy  obtainable,  nor  the  general  prospects  of  the  Australian  trade, 
would  at  all  justify. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  the  directors  ask  me  to  state  that  they  have  recently  ordered  four 
vessels  to  be  built  of  great  size,  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  well  suited  to  the  Australian 
trade.  These  ships  will  cost,  by  the  time  they  are  sent  to  sea,  upwards  of  700,000/.,  and 
they  will  be  capable  of  steaming  at  a  higher  speed  than  that  suggested  by  the  Colonies.  But 
if  the  directors  were  to  undertake  a  higher  speed  than  they  themselves  have  proposed,  they 
would  probably  have  to  double  at  a  single  stroke  the  above  very  large  amount  of  capital 
expenditure.  There  is  nothing  in  your  letter,  nor  in  any  expression  of  public  opinion  in  the 
Colonies  which  would  warrant  the  directors  in  believing  that  the  Colonies  or  the  Imperial 
Post  Office  are  prepared  to  pay  a  considerable  addition  to  the  amount  already  asked  for  by 
the  Company,  and  which  this  immediate  capital  outlay  would  certainly  render  necessary.  On 
the  contrary,  the  directors  have  been  led  to  understand  that  the  position  sought  to  be 
attained,  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  that  of  the  postage  sufficing  to  cover  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy.  That  ideal  result  the  directors  do  not  suppose  will  be  attained  in  the 
Australian  service  for  some  time  to  come.  But  if  the  expenditure  which  I  refer  to  had  to 
be  undertaken,  it  would  place  the  amount  of  subvention  at  a  figure  much  further  removed 
from  any  approximation  to  the  commercial  principle  which  the  directors  understand  to  be 
desiderated  alike  by  the  Colonies  and  by  the  Post  Office  in  transactions  of  this 
kind. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Company  have  under  construction  four 
new  vessels  of  great  speed  and  size.  This  fact  will  serve  to  confirm  the  anticipation  which 
must  otherwise  arise  from  the  experience  of  the  Post  Office  in  connexion  with  the  Company’s 
work,  viz.,  that  there  will  be  a  steady  improvement  witnessed  in  the  work  of  the  Australian 
line  during  the  currency  of  any  future  contract.  How  do  the  facts  stand  with  regard  to  the 
contract  which  is  about  to  terminate  P  It  is  for  a  line  between  Ceylon  and  Australia  ;  but 
in  actual  working  this  service  has  been  converted  into  a  through  line  between  Australia  and 
England,  while  practically  the  speed  stipulated  has  been  increased  by  something  like  a  knot 
an  hour.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  that  a  further  term  of  contract  will  witness  a 
further  improvement,  and  this  at  no  expense  either  to  the  mother  country  or  the  Colonies. 
But  if  an  acceleration  beyond  what  has  been  offered  by  the  Company  is  to  be  rendered 
arbitrary  and  to  take  effect  at  once,  then  an  immediate  and  exceptional  outlay  of  capital  and 
an  enhanced  general  expenditure  must  be  encountered,  which  can  only  be  met  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  addition  to  the  subsidy  hitherto  demanded.  The  directors  do  not  make  a 
proposal  of  this  kind  in  response  to  your  letter,  because  the  general  tenor  thereof  affords 
them  no  ground  for  believing  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
suggested  modifications,  the  intention  of  which  is  evidently  not  to  increase  the  standard  of 
payment  as  advanced  in  the  Company’s  tender. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  term  of  contract,  which  the  Colonies  wish  to  be  reduced 
to  a  period  of  five  years.  To  this  the  directors  must  also  respectfully  demur,  and  they  have 
given  their  reasons  so  fully  for  considering  seven  years  the  briefest  term  for  which  a  contract 
like  this  should  be  made  in  the  letters  accompanying  their  tenders  both  for  the  India,  China, 
and  Australian  services,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  at  length  the  arguments  therein 
employed.  Shortly,  however,  the  position  of  the  directors  on  this  point  is  that  while  a  seven 
years’  term  is  really  inadequate  in  view  of  the  risks  undertaken,  a  five  years’  contract  affords 
no  security  whatever  for  the  capital  employed.  No  doubt  this  disadvantage  may  be  compen¬ 
sated  by  an  increased  rate  of  subsidy,  just  as  a  gambling  risk  may  be  taken  if  the  premium 
be  made  high  enough.  But  the  directors  have  had  it  in  view  to  put  forward  a  strictly 
business-like  proposal,  which  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  anything  excessive  in  the  way  of 
its  conditions,  and  they  believe  the  soundness  of  this  action  cannot  easily  be  challenged. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  refer  to  the  third  principle  adverted  to  in  your  letter,  viz.,  that  of 
payment  by  a  poundage  rate.  On  this  subject  the  directors  fully  entered  in  their  letter  of 
the  30th  April,  which  accompanied  their  tender  for  the  Australian  mails.  The  directors  do 
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not  object  to  the  principle  of  payment  by  poundage,  provided  the  contractor  is  guaranteed 
a  minimum  annual  receipt ;  but  without  that  guarantee  the  directors  object  to  the  system, 
because  they  do  not  see  why  the  risk  of  the  return  from  postal  receipts  should  fall  exclusively 
on  the  contractors,  seeing  that  their  expenditure  must  be  an  absolute  certainty,  and  that  they 
must  therefore  base  their  calculations  on  some  figure  of  minimum  revenue.  Granting, 
however,  the  principle  of  a  minimum,  the  virtue  of  a  poundage  system  seems  to  the 
directors  to  disappear.  But  even  if  the  contractors  were  willing  to  assume  all  the  risk  of 
postal  receipts,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  advantage  to  the  Post  Office  would  be  more 
theoretical  than  real,  seeing  that  the  contractors  who  take  this  risk  must,  to  insure  against 
disappointment,  adopt  the  least  sanguine  view  of  what  the  poundage  system  will  produce? 
Might  not  the  result  be  to  show  that  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  years  the  contractors  had  done 
better,  and  the  Post  Office  worse,  than  if  the  arrangement  had  been  started  from  the  first  on 
the  footing  of  a  moderate  fixed  payment? 

The  directors  must  respectfully  observe  that  in  any  mail  service  to  India,  China,  or 
Australia  the  subsidy  must  in  the  present  day  play  a  considerable  part.  It  may  be  different 
in  the  American  trade,  where  the  shortness  of  the  voyage  and  the  gigantic  passenger  traffic 
may  render  mail  receipts  less  important.  But  in  the  Eastern  trade  there  would  not,  without 
a  considerable  payment  for  the  conveyance  of  mails,  be  any  mail  service  at  all,  properly  so 
called.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  risk  of  carrying  out  a  mail  contract 
with  these  countries  must  be  considerable,  and  the  directors  have  never  been  able  to  see  why 
they  should  be  called  on  to  encounter  the  additional  risk  of  the  amount  and  increment  of 
postal  receipts.  Any  offer  they  might  be  compelled  to  make  under  such  circumstances 
would  of  necessity  be  speculative  in  its  character,  whereas  by  calculating  on  a  fixed  amount 
they  confidently  assert  they  are  able  to  place  their  proposals  on  the  most  moderate  basis. 
The  directors,  therefore,  respectfully  decline  to  make  an  offer  on  a  poundage  system  without 
being  accorded  a  fixed  minimum  of  payment,  and  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  name  a  lesser 
minimum  than  the  amount  which  they  are  now  ready  to  accept  without  reference  to  the 
poundage  system  at  all. 

Having  thus  stated  frankly  but,  the  directors  venture  to  hope,  not  with  too  much  boldness, 
the  views  which  they  entertain  with  respect  to  the  suggested  modification  in  the  Company’s 
tender.  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  proposals  which  the  directors  submit,  with  the 
desire  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Postmaster  General. 

I  may  remind  you  that  the  tender  which  the  Company  offered  was,  for  a  service  to  continue 
in  force  seven  years,  115,000/.,  or  10  years,  100,000/.  I  am  now  authorised  to  offer  on 
behalf  of  the  Company  to  undertake  the  same  service,  subject  to  a  modification  in  point  of 
form,  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  100,000/.,  or  10  years,  85,000/.  The  time  for  the  transit 
of  the  mails  between  Brindisi  and  Adelaide  to  be  the  same  as  that  previously  offered  by  the 
Company.  The  modification  identified  with  this  new  proposal  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  the  Company  additional  freedom  of  action  with  regard  to  the  transport  of  the  mails 
between  Brindisi  and  Colombo. 

The  directors  now  propose,  in  consideration  of  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  their  tender, 
that  the  mail  service  to  China  and  Australia  shall  be  carried  out  on  a  basis  of  corresponding 
dates  as  it  is  at  present,  so  that  the  Company  may  have  liberty  to  transmit  the  China  mails 
by  the  Australian  steamer  between  Brindisi  and  Colombo,  or  vice  versa  (at  certain  seasons), 
if  they  should  think  advisable  to  do  so.  This  proposal  can  have  no  adverse  influence  on 
either  one  mail  service  or  the  other  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  directors  believe  it  would  have  an 
advantageous  effect ;  because  now  that  the  India  and  China  mails  are  to  proceed  through 
the  Canal  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  fewer  mail  steamers  passing  the  Canal  at  the 
same  moment  the  less  will  be  the  risk  of  any  detention.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  a  disadvantage 
to  have  more  than  one  mail  steamer  passing  through  the  Canal  to  or  from  Brindisi  at  the 
same  time.  It  would  be  to  tempt  a  block  in  this  direction  with  no  possible  gain  to  the  mail 
service. 

In  order  to  put  the  question  of  efficiency,  so  far  as  the  Australian  mails  are  concerned, 
beyond  cavil,  the  directors  would  propose  to  penalise  the  steamer  carrying  these  mails  to 
Brindisi,  on  account  of  the  Australian  service,  while,  as  you  are  aware,  that  steamer  would 
also  be  liable  to  another  penalty  on  account  of  the  India  and  China  service.  The  penalties 
under  the  Australian  contract  would,  therefore,  be  leviable  on  account  of  late  arrivals  either  at 
Adelaide  or  Brindisi. 

While  proposing  this  modification  of  their  tender,  which  is  a  merely  formal  one,  as  far  as 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails  is  concerned,  the  directors  would  still  adhere  to  that  proviso  in 
their  tender  which  would  enable  them  to  transfer  the  Australian  service  to  Naples,  and  to 
carry  the  mails  direct  instead  of  via  Colombo.  It  is  certainly  their  desire  to  adhere  to  the 
Colombo  route,  if  possible,  and  they  believe  that  route,  as  affording  direct  communication 
with  India  and  China,  is  favourable  to  the  interest  of  the  Colonies.  But  the  condition  of  the 
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Australian  trade  may  become  such  that  the  Company  might  lose  heavily  by  continuing  the 
service  via  Colombo,  and  hence  the  provision  now  referred  to  in  the  Company’s  tender. 

In  conclusion,  the  directors  would  again  beg  reference  to  the  observations  contained  in 
their  letter  of  the  30th  April  accompanying  their  tender,  and  which  set  forth  with  tolerable  dis¬ 
tinctness  the  principles  on  which  their  proposals  were  framed.  The  present  opportunity  may 
be  taken  to  repeat  here  one  of  the  passages  contained  in  that  letter,  bearing  very  closely  on  the 
question  now  at  issue.  It  runs  thus  : — 

J  “  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Company  have  done  considerably  more  than  was  required  by 
their  mail  contract.  But  I  regret  to  state  that  the  financial  result  has  been  far  from 
satisfactory.  While  developing  their  Australian  service  into  a  through  line  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  steamers  from  an  average  of  3,000  tons  to  about  4,500  tons,  the 
directors  find  the  result  is  a  loss  on  the  total  working  of  the  year,  after  crediting  the 
line  with  its  subsidy  of  85,000/.  per  annum. 

“  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  here  on  this  fact,  or  to  seek  to  account  for  the  result. 
The  directors  would  simply  observe  that  they  have  to  approach  the  consideration  of 
tenders  for  a  new  mail  service  with  Australia,  with  the  knowledge  that  this  work  is 
not  remunerative  to  the  company  at  the  present  time,  and  with  the  present  subsidy.” 

hollowing  up  this  remark  I  have  to  observe  that  the  service  now  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
will  be  more  arduous  and  expensive  to  carry  out  than  the  contract  now  expiring,  and  which 
has,  in  a  financial  aspect,  been  the  reverse  of  a  success.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  needless  to 
say  that  in  tendering  on  the  amended  terms  now  submitted,  and  in  expending  at  the  same  time 
a  large  amount  of  capital  on  the  construction  of  new  steamers,  the  directors  base  their  hopes 
of  future  profit  on  the  prospective  development  of  the  Australian  trade,  rather  than  on  the 
amount  now  stipulated  for  as  payment  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Secretary,  (Signed)  A.  M.  BETHUNE,  Secretary. 

General  Post  Office,  E.C. 


Appendix  II.  to  No.  24. 

Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited, 

13,  Eenchurch  Avenue,  E.C., 

gIR  London,  January  19,  1887. 

Since  receiving  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant  (C.P.  No.  4185)  with  regard  to  the 
tender  sent  in  by  this  Company  on  the  30th  of  April  last,  for  the  conveyance  of  Her  Majesty’s 
mails  between  Naples  and  Adelaide,  we  have  carefully  re-considered  the  subject  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  views  of  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales, 

Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  as  explained  by  you. 

We  note  that  the  Colonial  Ministers  continue  to  prefer  that  the  payments  should  be  based 
entirely  upon  the  net  weight  of  correspondence,  and  not  partly  on  the  weight  and  partly  by 
fixed  sum  per  voyage. 

Our  reasons  for  preferring  the  mixed  basis  are,  that  under  present  circumstances  a  contract 
based  entirely  upon  a  poundage  rate  would  be  so  speculative  as  to  make  it  incumbent  on  us 
either  to  require  a  guarantee  as  to  the  quantity  of  mail  matter  which  would  make  the  contract 
practically  one  for  a  fixed  subsidy,  a  condition  of  matters  which  would  be  in  entire  opposition 
to  the  terms  of  the  advertisement,  or  to  name  a  poundage  rate  so  high  as  to  produce  to  the 
Governments  concerned  a  loss  which  would  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
correspondence.  It  appeared  to  us  desirable  to  fix  the  poundage  rate  low  enough  to  leave 
a  profit  to  the  Governments,  which  profit  would  increase  as  the  mail  matter  increased,  and  go 

to  reduce  the  fixed  payments.  . 

While  wre  do  not  see  our  way  to  make  a  proposal  based  entirely  upon  poundage  rates,  we 

are  prepared,  in  view  of  the  pressure  put  upon  us  by  you,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Colonial 
Governments  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  fixed  payments  from  750/.  to  551)/.  per  voyage  each 
way  While  under  the  circumstances  w^e  offer  this  important  concession,  we  wish  at  the 
same  time  distinctly  to  reassert  our  opinion  that  in  view  ol  the  heavily  subsidized  foieign 
competition  with  which  we  are  confronted,  the  fixed  payments  ot  750/.  per  voyage  asked  m 
our  original  tender  are  none  too  much  to  secure  that  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  business 
on  the  part  of  our  proprietary,  wdiich  is  essential  to  enable  us  to  render  the  service  m  the 

fullest  sense  progressive  in  the  matter  of  quality.  ,  c 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  speed,  we  would  remark  that  m  framing  our  tender  ot 
30th  April  last  we  did  so  with  the  knowledge  that  in  abstaining  from  offering  the  lull  speed 
called  for  by  the  advertisement,  we  were  exposing  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  losing  the  contract 
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owing  to  some  competitor  taking  a  more  sanguine  view  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
case  than  our  experience  warranted  us  in  taking.  We  therefore  gave  the  point  special  con¬ 
sideration,  and  in  naming  768  hours  as  the  time  between  Naples  and  Adelaide  (including 
stoppages  for  all  purposes  on  the  way)  we  provided  for  the  highest  speed  which  we  felt  we 
could  prudently  undertake  to  maintain  on  every  voyage,  and  under  all  circumstances,  over  a 
term  of  years.  During  the  nine  months  which  have  elapsed  since  that  tender  was  submitted 
we  have  instructed  the  captain  of  the  S.S.  “Orient”  to  accelerate  the  delivery  of  the  mails 
between  Naples  and  Adelaide  each  way  by  two  days  ( i.e .,  in  31  days  instead  of  33  days),  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  cost  of  such  acceleration  was  1,300/.  in  coals  alone  for  the  round 
voyage,  apart  from  extra  cost  of  overhaul  of  machinery  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  which  is 
considerable,  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  accelerated  speed. 

We  would  here  remark  that  the  price  of  coals  is  at  present  extremely  low  at  all  coaling 
stations,  and  that  during  the  term  of  the  proposed  contract  it  will  likely  be  much  increased. 
In  tendering  for  32  days  we  conceded  one  of  the  two  days  just  referred  to,  and  our  object  in 
mentioning  the  above  facts  is  to  illustrate  the  great  additional  cost  involved  in  increase  of  rate 
of  speed  over  an  already  high  rate.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
■water  to  a  ship’s  progress  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  of  the  velocity,  and  consequently 
the  cost  of  accelerating  from  32  days  to  30  days  would  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
accelerating  from  33  to  31  days.  We  trust  we  will  be  forgiven  for  recalling  also  the  obvious 
consideration  that  in  comparing  the  mean  rate  of  speed  for  an  Atlantic  service,  for  example, 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  necessity  on  the  Australian  route  of  coaling  by  the  way, 
and  for  the  deteriorating  influence  of  tropical  heat  on  coals  which  materially  increases  the 
Quantity  needed  in  order  to  maintain  a  given  speed.  This  not  only  affects  the  cost  of 
steaming  but  also  the  steaming  power,  the  endurance  of  the  stokers  being  severely  taxed  on  a 
voyage  so  long  and  trying.  Neither  of  these  limitations  apply  on  the  Atlantic.  We  could 
not  therefore,  without  a  largely  increased  subsidy,  undertake  to  deliver  the  mails  in  less  than 
32  days  on  all  occasions.  While  we  say  this  we  would  beg  to  remind  you  that  in  the  past  our 
steamers  have,  as  a  rule,  considerably  exceeded  the  contract  speed,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  to 
our  interest  in  the  future  also  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  improving  in  speed  with  each 
vessel  added  to  the  line,  for  which  improvement  the  Governments,  under  the  proposed 
contract,  would  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  premiums. 

As  to  the  period  of  contract,  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  for  so  onerous  a  contract  involving 
the  permanent  investment  of  large  capital,  10  years  is  no  more  than  a  reasonable  period,  five 
years  being  altogether  inadequate  and  not  presenting  sufficient  inducement  to  develop  such  a 
mail  service  as  both  parties  to  the  contract  would  desire.  In  deference,  however,  to  the 
viewTs  of  the  Colonies  on  this  point,  supported  bv  the  Postmaster  General,  we  are  prepared  to 
reduce  the  term  to  eight  years. 

Our  amended  tender  will  therefore  be  as  follows  : — 

Price — Twelve  shillings  per  pound  for  letters. 

Sixpence  per  pound  for  other  mail  matter. 

And  550/.  per  voyage  each  way. 

Period  of  Contract — Eight  years  from  1st  February  1888. 

Time  from  Adelaide  to  Naples,  and  vice  versa — Thirty-two  days. 

subject  to  the  conditions  of  our  tender  of  30th  April  1886,  and  of  the  advertisement  on 
which  it  was  based. 

We  have,  &c. 

For  the  Managers, 

(Signed)  S.  WAYMOUTH, 

The  Secretary,  Secretary. 

General  Post  Office,  London. 


Appendix  III.  to  No.  24. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
Offices,  122,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Sir,  February  18,  1887. 

I  am  now  desired  to  inform  you  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  to-day,  full 
particulars  were  submitted  by  the  managing  directors  as  to  the  Conference  which  took 
place  at  the  Post  Office  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  Australian  mail  tenders. 

The  directors  having  duly  considered  the  representations  made  by  the  Agents  General 
in  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Colonies,  more  particularly  for  a  shorter  term  of  contract 
than  that  tendered  by  the  Company,  deeply  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  make  a  tender 
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for  a  shorter  period  except  at  a  relatively  higher  rate  than  that  already  submitted.  The 
directors  understand  that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  Colonies  to  pay  a  higher  rate  in 
consideration  of  a  shorter  term,  and  under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  needless  to 
make  any  proposition  in  that  direction.  The  directors  have  already  so  fully  explained 
the  impossibility  of  entering  into  a  contract  involving  a  vast  outlay  for  so  short  a  time 
as  five  years,  except  at  an  abnormally  high  rate  in  comparison  with  what  a  fairer  term 
of  service  would  render  sufficient,  that  any  further  remarks  on  the  subject  would  seem 
to  be  superfluous.  I  would  venture,  however,  to  remind  you  that  in  holding  this  view 
the  directors  are  not  advancing  any  new  opinion,  but  that  they  have  acted  precisely  on  the 
same  lines  with  respect  to  their  tenders  for  the  India  and  China  mail  services. 

The  view  of  the  Colonies  with  regard  to  a  short  period  of  contract  is  quite  intelligible  ; 
but,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sutherland  at  the  Conference,  it  has  no  real  foundation, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  a  mail  company  to  drop  behind  the  progress  of  the  day  without 
losing  its  claim  to  six  sevenths  of  its  revenue. 

The  subsidy  will  never  keep  a  mail  company  in  a  remunerative,  or  even  a  solvent  position, 
unless  its  enterprise  is  completely  abreast  of  surrounding  progress.  This  fact  constitutes 
the  guarantee  of  the  State  in  fixing  the  period  of  a  mail  service  for  a  term  proportioned, 
in  some  fair  degree,  to  the  risks  connected  with  the  service,  and  the  outlay  which  it 
must  entail.  If  it  be  sought,  therefore,  to  increase  these  risks  by  reducing  the  period 
which  the  contractors  have  at  their  disposal,  in  order  in  some  measure  to  cover  their  outlay, 
it  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  the  service  must  be  proportionately  higher. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  having  regard  to  the  facts  already  put  forward  by 
the  directors  in  the  previous  correspondence  on  this  subject,  I  am  requested  to  state 
that  the  directors  do  not  see  their  way  to  vary  the  proposal  last  submitted  to  you  for 
the  Australian  mail  service.  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  that  the  directors 
would  be  willing  to  make  the  term  of  contract  anything  within  seven  and  10  years,  with 
corresponding  sliding  scale  alteration  in  the  amounts  of  the  subsidy  as  tendered  for  on  the 
basis  of  these  respective  periods. 

In  the  event  of  the  Company’s  proposal  being  accepted,  the  directors  would  have  to 
stipulate  that  the  English  mail  steamers  of  this  company  should  not  be  placed  by  any  of 
the  Colonies  on  a  less  favourable  footing  as  regards  port  dues  or  other  public  charges 
than  any  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  mail  services  under  the  French,  German,  or  any  other 
foreign  flag. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Secretary,  ^  (Signed)  A.  M.  BETHUNE, 

General  Post  Office,  E.C.  Secretary. 


Appendix  IV.  to  No.  24. 

Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited, 

13,  Eenchurch  Avenue,  E.C., 

$IU}  London,  February  18,  1887. 

Rei'EURING  to  our  interview  with  you  and  the  Agents  General  for  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  at  the  General  Post  Office,  on  the  14th  instant,  we  should 
prefer  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  our  amended  tender,  dated  the  19th  ultimo ;  but  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  expressed  at  the  Conference,  we  are  prepared,  in  substitution  for  payment 
partly  by  poundage  rates  and  partly  by  fixed  sum,  to  accept  payment  entirely  by  fixed  sum. 

We  understood  Mr.  Sutherland  to  say,  at  the  Conference,  that  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  require  payment  at  the  rate  of — 

85,000/.  per  annum  for  a  contract  of  ten  years’  duration  ;  or 
100,000/.  per  annum  for  one  of  seven  years’  duration. 

Taking  this  as  a  basis,  we  would  be  prepared  to  accept  a  fairly  proportionate  fixed  payment 
for  a  contract  of  eight  years’  duration. 

We  must,  however,  stipulate  that  the  mail  steamers  of  the  line  shall  not  be  placed  on  a 
less  favourable  footing  as  regards  port  and  light  dues,  or  other  public  charges,  in  any  of  the 
Colonial  ports,  than  any  other  ocean  steamers  trading  with  the  same  ports. 

All  other  details  to  remain  as  set  forth  in  our  previous  letter. 

We  have,  &c. 

For  the  Managers, 

(Signed)  S.  WAYMOUTH, 

The  Secretary,  Secretary. 

General  Post  Office,  London. 
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No.  24a. 

THE  BRITISH  COLONIES  AND  THE  POSTAL  UNION. 

A  brief  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  its  gradual  extension 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  reasons  which  have  hitherto 
deterred  the  Australasian  and  South  African  Colonies  from  joining  the  Union. 

1 .  The  questioii  of  the  entry  of  the  Australasian  and  South  African  Colonies  into  the 
Postal  Union,  so  often  referred  to  of  late,  is  one  of  very  long  standing,  having  indeed 
been  raised  shortly  after  the  Union  was  founded  in  1874. 

2.  A  brief  statement  of  Postal  Union  principles  and  of  their  gradual  application  to 
the  postal  systems  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  will  conduce  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  present  attitude  of  those  portions  of  the  British  Empire  which  still 
remain  outside. 

3.  Before  the  Union  was  formed  the  postal  relations  of  the  world  were  regulated  by  a 
multitude  of  international  treaties,  conventions,  and  departmental  agreements,  displaying 
great  variety  ;  and  even  the  fundamental  principles  at  work  were  most  difficult  to  define. 
It  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  the  means  of  communication  were  provided  by 
those  countries  which  found  it  most  to  their  interest  to  set  them  up.  No  prescriptive 
right  of  transit  existed  ;  but  transits  through  intermediate  countries  were  the  subject  of 
special  arrangement,  as  were  also  sea-transits  performed  by  one  country  for  another. 
Rates  of  postage  were  fixed  according  to  circumstances,  and  were  apportioned  according 
to  circumstances  between  the  country  of  origin  and  the  country  of  destination  ;  and  the 
international  accounts  were  based  upon  the  actual  correspondence  sent  in  each  mail.  In 
negotiating  the  numerous  treaties  and  conventions  framed  to  regulate  all  these  matters, 
every  country  of  course  made  the  best  bargain  it  could  for  itself  on  each  occasion  ;  and 
thus  arose  an  endless  variety  of  rates  and  apportionments,  involving  much  labour  in 
official  correspondence  and  accounts. 

4.  Communications  with  British  Colonies,  as  indeed  with  most  important  countries 
beyond  sea,  was  provided  to  a  very  large  extent  by  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
regular  packet  contracts  a  service  in  both  directions  was  provided  as  a  rule.  The  cost 
of  the  packet  services  between  England  and  her  Colonies  was  mainly  borne  by  the 
mother  country  ;  and  the  sea  postage  was  usually  retained  by  the  Imperial  Post  Office. 

5.  The  enormous  development  of  the  postal  system  under  the  auspices  of  steam 
communication  had  led,  by  about  the  year  i860,  to  an  appreciation,  among  departmental 
chiefs,  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  for  regulating  international  postal  relations. 
After  some  discussion  by  correspondence,  a  Conference  was  held  at  Paris  in  1863,  at  the 
instance  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  ;  and  at  that  Conference  delegates  from  most 
of  the  chief  national  post  offices  met  to  discuss  the  principles  upon  wffiich  the  postal 
business  between  various  countries  should  be  conducted.  No  .general  agreement  was 
come  to  on  that  occasion,  and  it  was  not  till  more  than  ten  years  later  that  the  move¬ 
ment  thus  inaugurated  came  to  maturity. 

6.  On  the  second  occasion  the  subject  was  attacked  in  good  earnest  in  all  its  bearings. 
The  principles  which  it  was  now  desired  to  substitute  for  the  status  quo  were — 

1st.  That  a  common  regime  should  be  accepted  throughout  the  whole  postal  service, 
to  be  regulated  by  a  single  treaty  : 

2nd.  That  the  right  of  transit  by  land  or  by  sea  should  be  guaranteed  by  every 
country  to  every  other  country  : 

3rd.  That  the  onus  of  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  should  rest  on  the 
country  of  origin,  all  intermediate  services  used  by  such  country  being  paid 
for  at  fixed  rates,  and  upon  the  basis  of  periodical  statistics  : 

4th.  That  every  country  should  keep  the  whole  of  its  postage  collections,  whether  on 
prepaid  or  on  unpaid  correspondence,  so  as  to  sweep  away  the  great  mass  of 
detailed  international  accounts. 

7.  Upon  this  basis  the  Postal  Union  was  founded  in  1874,  under  the  title  of  the 
General  Postal  Union  ;  and  the  relative  International  Treaty  was  signed  at  Berne  on 
the  9th  of  October  in  that  year.  It  did  not  at  first  embrace  lands  beyond  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  Asiatic  Russia  and  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  treaty  took  effect  from  the  1st  of  July  1875,  France  being  the  only  country  of 
Europe  which  did  not  at  once  adhere  to  the  Union,  and  even  the  British  Post  Office  at 
Malta  being  included.  Six  months  later,  France,  with  Algeria  and  Monaco,  entered  the 
Union,  as  did  also  Gibraltar. 


8.  The  conditions  on  which  it  was  permissible  for  countries  beyond  sea  to  obtain 
admission  were,  in  the  first  instance,  somewhat  restrictive.  It  was  laid  down  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berne  that  such  countries  should  at  first  submit  to  a  settlement  as  to  the  cost 
of  sea  conveyance  in  their  proposed  relations  with  the  countries  forming  the  Union,  and 
also  that  an  understanding  between  those  particular  countries  having  postal  conventions 
or  direct  relations  with  the  applicants  should  precede  admission.  And,  even  after  these 
preliminaries,  it  was  open  to  any  union  country  to  raise  objection  to  the  proposed 
accession. 

9.  In  1876,  British  India  and  the  French  Colonies  standing  for  admission  to  the 
Union,  a  special  conference  was  held  at  Berne  to  settle  the  terms  upon  which  they 
should  be  admitted.  The  price  payable  by  one  country  to  another  for  sea  conveyance 
over  distances  exceeding  300  miles  was  then  fixed  at  25  francs  a  kilogramme*  for  letters 
and  post  cards,  and  1  franc  a  kilogramme  for  other  articles  ;  and  all  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments  being  settled  among  the  post  offices  concerned,  British  India  and  the  French 
Colonies  entered  the  Union  in  July  1876.  On  the  1st  of  April  I8775  a  large  extent  of 
British  territory  beyond  sea  was  added  to  the  Union  on  the  same  special  conditions, 
viz  ,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Labuan,  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles, 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  and  Bermuda. 

10.  In  1878  a  second  full  Congress  was  held  at  Paris  ;  and  the  Union  was  renamed 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  on  the  occasion  of  the  door  being  thrown  open  to  the  whole 
world  by  means  of'  a  revision  of  the  treaty,  under  which  any  state,  country,  or  colony 
could  claim  admission  simply  by  giving  assurance  that  it  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
stipulations  of  the  Convention  as  revised  at  Paris. 

11.  The  maximum  amount  payable  for  sea  conveyance  over  long  distances  was  on 
this  occasion  reduced  from  25  to  *15  francs  a  kilogramme j*  for  letters  and  post  cards,  the 
payment  for  other  articles  being  left  unaltered. 

12.  The  new  Convention  was  signed  on  the  1st  oi  June  1878,  and  came  into  force 
on  the  1st  of  April  1879.  In  the  meantime  the  Dominion  of  Canada  had  adhered  to  it, 
and  had  actually  entered  the  Union  on  the  1st  of  July  1878  ;  in  the  following  December 
the  island  of  Cyprus  entered  under  British  auspices;  and  in  January  1879,  Newfound¬ 
land,  British  Honduras,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  the  West  African  Colonies  of  Sierra 
Leone,  Lagos,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Gambia  were  added. 

13.  In  July  1879,  the  Leeward  Islands  (Antigua,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Nevis, 
St.  Kitts,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  became  a  part  of  the  Union  ;  a  year  later  the  Bahamas 
were  added;  on  the  first  of  February  1881,  the  Windward  Islands  of  Tobago,  St.  Lucia, 
and  Grenada,  as  well  as  Turk’s  Islands,  adopted  the  new  system  ;  and  in  the  following 
September  the  entry  of  the  WTest  Indies  into  the  Union  was  completed  by  the  adherence 
of  Barbados  and  St.  Vincent.  Outside  British  dominions  the  movement,  has  been  so 
rapid  and  steady  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  whole  continent  ol  North,  South,  and 
Central  America,  the  whole  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and 
Denmark,  the  empires  of  Persia,,  Japan,  and  Siam,  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Liberia,  and  even  the  Congo  Free  State,  are  included 
in  the  Union. 

14.  Immediately  on  the  formation  of  the  Union  in  1874,  steps  had  been  taken  to 
make  the  British  Colonies  generally  aware  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  would  be 
competent  to  them  to  apply  for  admission.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  considered  that 
the  entry  of  the  Colonies  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  Colonial  communities  than  to 
those  at  home;  and,  while  not  wishing  to  enforce  at  first  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
Union  system  as  to  division  of  expense,  the  Treasury  laid  down  in  the  first  instance 
that  any  additional  loss  incurred  by  Great  Britain  through  the  reduction  oi  postage 
consequent  on  such  entry  should  be  evenly  shared  with  the  mother  country  by  any 
Colony  entering. 

15.  These  terms  were  very  widely  accepted  by  the  Colonies,  and  the  Union  system 
has  worked  so  well  in  our  Colonial  Umpire  that  most  of  the  Colonies  with  wuich 
communication  is  maintained  by  means  of  British  contract  packets  now  carry  out  the 
Union  principles  in  their  integrity,  and  bear  their  estimated  share  of  the  loss  on  the 
packet  service.  By  this  means  there  has  grown  up  within  the  Union  a  kind  of  postal 
federation  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  British  Empire ;  for,  in  this  important  matter  of 
mail  communication,  the  mother  country,  India,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  and  the  West  Indies,  may  now  be  said  to  support  by  partnership  the  great  lines 
of  packets  connecting  those  portions  of  the  Empire. 
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*  This  sum  is  about  equivalent  to  2\d.  a  letter  of  average  weight. 

-j-  The  rate  of  15  francs  a  kilogramme  is  equal  to  about  1  \d.  a  letter  of  average  weight. 
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16.  At  the  time  when  the  entry  of  British  Colonies  into  the  Union  became  active,  the 
Australasian  and  South  African  Governments  had  made  packet  contracts  involving 
them  in  considerable  expense  ;  and  their  entry  would  have  increased  that  expense  by 
reducing  the  amount  payable  to  them  for  the  sea  conveyance  of  foreign  mails  over  their 
lines. 

17-  As  early  as  1877  the  question  was  seriously  considered  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  the  Colonial  Government  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  incur  the  expense,  and 
up  to  1878  tne  Governments  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  evinced  generally  the  same 
reluctance.  Nevertheless  the  Postmasters-General  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
South  Australia  were  earnest  at  an  early  date  in  mastering  the  situation  in  all  its 
details,  and  ascertaining  definitely  how  adhesion  to  the  Union  would  affect  Colonial 
interests. 

18.  At  the  time  when  this  question  arose,  as  indicated  above,  the  Imperial  Government 
was  no  longer  maintaining  the  packet  service  all  the  way  to  and  from  Australia ;  but  the 
Colonies  supported  a  contract  line  between  Australia  and  Ceylon,  which  formed  at  that 
island  a  junction  with  the  Imperial  line  to  and  from  the  East.  To  encourage  this 
enterprise,  the  Home  Government  undertook  to  carry  the  mails  for  and  from  Australasia 
over  the  Imperial  contract  lines  free  of  charge  to  the  Colonies,  and  to  pay  for  the  transit 
through  France  and  Italy  of  the  outward  mails  sent  via  Brindisi,  besides  according  to 
the  Colonies  an  advantageous  division  of  the  postage  collections.  This  principle  is  still 
in  force,  and  there  are  now  five  lines  to  which  it  applies, — the  Victorian  line  between 
Colombo  and  Melbourne,  (he  Queensland  line  between  Brisbane  and  Aden  via  Torres 
Straits,  the  New  South  Wales  line  between  Sydney  and  Suez,  the  New  South  Wales 
and  New  Zealand  line  between  Sydney  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  direct  New  Zealand 
line  to  and  from  Plymouth. 

19.  When  the  Australian  Colonies  were  first  invited  to  join  the  Union  they  were 
told  that,  in  the  event  of  their  doing  so,  a  large  additional  expense  would  be  incurred 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  that  the  division  of  the  cost  of  the  packet  service 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies  would  have  to  be  re-considered  ;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  scheme  took  a  really  serious  shape,  the  question  arose  whether  the  arrange¬ 
ments  then  existing  in  regard  to  the  incidence  of  the  loss  on  the  service  need  really °be 
disturbed  during  the  currency  of  the  packet  contracts  in  force  at  the  time. 

20.  But,  besides  their  relations  with  the  mother  country  and  with  the  several  foreign 
countries  belonging  to  the  Union,  the  Australian  Colonies  had  to  consider  their  relations 
to  each  other,  and  the  bearings  on  these  of  the  question  of'  entering  the  Union  or  not. 
It  was  obviously  undesirable  for  one  or  two  of  them  to  enter  without  the  whole  group 
doing  so ;  and,  as  the  packet  services  are  not  provided  by  the  whole  group,  it  was 
considered  necessary  that  those  Colonies  providing  the  services  should  protect  themselves 
against  the  further  loss  they  might  sustain  through  the  use  of  those* services  by  other 
Colonies  on  the  very  moderate  terms  settled  by  the  Union  Convention,  instead  of  the 
terms  which,  while  outside  the  Union,  the  packet-supporting  Colonies  are  able  to  dictate 
to  the  others.  On  this  ground  it  was  suggested  as  early  as  1876,  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  South  Australia,  that  a  conference  between  the  several  colonies  should  be 
held,  with  the  view  of  discussing  the  whole  question  in  all  its  bearings,  but  no  such 
conference  was  held  until  1883. 

21.  Meanwhile  when  the  matter  was  re-opened  by  the  Imperial  Post  Office  in  1880, 
it  vas  calculated  that  the  enti^  of  the  Australian  Colonies  into  the  Union  on  the  terms 
provided  by  the  Convention  would  put  the  British  Post  Office  in  a  position  to  save  some 
30,000/.  a  year,  by  the  supersession  of  the  special  apportionment  of  postage  under 
which  an  advantage  was  accorded  to  the  Colonies,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  Union 
payment  for  sea  conveyance.  The  Treasury  consented  to  waive  the  claim  to  that  saving 
during  the  operation  of  the  existing  packet  contracts,  and  to  share  the  sum,  pro  raid. 
among  the  Colonies  providing  packets,  if  they  elected  to  join  the  Union. 

22.  At  this  time  (1880)  the  contribution  made  by  the  Imperial  Post  Office  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  Colonies  for  packet  services  amounted  to  about  52,000/.  a  year ;  and, 
besides  being  prepared  to  relinquish  the  saving  natural  to  the  entry  of  the  Colonie's  into 
the  Union,  the  Imperial  Treasury  stood  to  lose  through  the  reduction  of  postage  a  sum 
estimated  at  over  23,000/.  a  year. 

23.  When  the  fresh  proposal  was  brought  before  the  Colonies  it  was  calculated  that  the 
reduction  of  postage  in  Australasia  wonld  represent  a  loss  of  about  53,000/.  a  year, 
reducible,  however,  at  first  to  about  23,000 /.  bv  the  Imperial  relinquishment  of  the 
30,000/.  referred  to  above. 


24.  On  the  arrival  of  the  proposal  in  Australia  the  Victorian  Government  entered 
into  communication  with  the  other  Colonial  Governments  with  the  view  of  coming  to  an 
understanding  preliminary  to  entering  the  Union. 

25.  The  Sydney  Postal  Conference,  at  which  this  understanding  was  at  length  reached, 
did  not  take  place  until  1883;  and  in  the  meantime  another  obstacle  had  presented 
itself  to  the  entry  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  into  the  Union.  The  German  Post 
Office  had  given  notice  that,  at  the  next  Union  Congress  (fixed  for  1884),  a  proposal 
would  be  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  very  moderate  rates  payable  under  the  treaty 
for  sea  conveyance,  and  of  the  rates  of  postage  allowed  to  be  charged  to  the  public.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  sea-carrying  countries,  a  small  minority,  stood  in  great  danger  of  this 
proposal  being  carried ;  and  hence  arose  the  suggestion  that,  if  the  Australasian 
Colonies  decided  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Union,  they  should  exact  a  guarantee 
that  no  such  reduction  should  take  place,  at  all  events  until  after  the  next  quinquennial 
Congress  to  that  of  Lisbon.  It  was  further  suggested  that,  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests  in  the  future,  they  should  demand  a  vote  for  each  Colony  in  the  affairs  and 
deliberations  of  the  Union. 

26.  Those  suggestions  applied  equally  to  the  South  African  Colonies,  which  still  had 
under  review  the  question  of  entering  the  Union. 

27.  The  deliberations  of  the  Sydney  Conference  resulted  in  a  recommendation  from 
the  delegates  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  that  the 
Australian  Colonies  should  apply  for  admission  to  the  Union  under  the  special  conditions 
referred  to  above  ;  and  application  was  accordingly  made  in  1883  on  behalf  not  only  of 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  but 
also  of  the  Cape  Colony,  which  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  in  the  meantime. 

28.  The  Queensland  delegate  at  the  Sydney  Conference  had  dissented  from  his 
colleagues  as  to  the  terms  of  the  understanding  necessary  as  a  preliminary  between  the 
Colonies  subsidising  packet  lines  and  the  Colonies  merely  using  lines  subsidised  by 
others;  and  Queensland  did  not  apply  for  admission  to  the  Union;  but  reasonable 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  Government  of  that  Colony  would  do  so  if  the  rest  of 
the  Colonies  were  admitted.  It  was  also  hoped  that  New  Zealand  would  apply ;  but 
the  separate  geographical  position  of  that  important  Colony  rendered  its  abstinence  less 
vital  than  that  of  any  one  of  the  Colonies  on  the  mainland.  Had  the  application  for 
admission  to  the  Union  been  unconditional,  it  could  not,  under  the  Paris  Convention, 
have  been  refused  ;  but,  as  it  was  accompanied  by  conditions,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  whole  of  the  Powers  composing  the  Union  to  be  consulted.  The  result  was  that, 
while  many  countries  were  wholly  favourable  to  the  entry  of  the  Colonies  even  so 
conditioned,  there  were  some  that  objected  to  one  of  the  conditions,  and  some  that 
objected  to  the  other.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  decided  that  the  whole  question 
should  be  reserved  for  discussion  in  the  full  Congress  which  was  about  to  be  held  at 
Lisbon. 

29-  In  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1884,  and  the  difficulties  of  travelling, 
owing  to  the  quarantine  regulations,  the  Lisbon  Congress  was  postponed,  and  did  not 
assemble  till  February  1885. 

30.  Invitations  were  sent  from  Lisbon  to  the  several  Colonies  of  Australasia  and  South 
Africa  to  send  representatives  to  the  Congress.  AH  the  Colonies  did  not  do  so  ;  but 
Victoria  was  represented  by  Mr.  Cameron  Corbet,  Queensland  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  James) 
Garrick  and  Mr.  Hemmant,  and  New  South  Wales  and  South  and  Western  Australia  by 
Mr.  Buxton  Forman,  one  of  the  British  delegates. 

31.  The  representatives  of  the  various  States  forming  the  Union  showed  a  very 
marked  desire  for  the  two  important  groups  of  British  Colonies  to  enter,  and  were 
prepared  to  make  concessions.  The  first  point  stipulated  by  the  Colonies,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  status  quo  in  regard  to  sea  rates  and  postage  till  after  the  next  Congress, 
was  settled  without  difficulty,  lor,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  British  delegates 
succeeded  in  inducing  those  of  Germany  to  withdraw  the  somewhat  unreasonable  demand 
which  had  been  preferred.  But  on  the  question  of  votes  there  was  strong  opposition  to 
the  demand  of  the  Colonies. 

32.  Great  Britain  had  herself  preferred  a  demand  for  a  more  adequate  representation 
of  the  Empire  than  at  present  exists.  The  theory  of  the  Union  is  that  every  State, 
important  or  unimportant,  has  one  voice,  and  one  only,  at  the  congresses  and  in  those 
matters  of  detail  which  are  settled  by  vote  in  the  intervals  between  the  congresses. 
Great  Britain  has  one  vote,  and  Servia,  equally,  has  one  ;  but  when  the  representation  of 
British  and  other  Colonies  was  settled  in  1878,  it  was  arranged  that  British  India  should 
have  a  separate  vote,  while  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and 
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Denmark  were  awarded  a  vote  for  the  whole  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  each 

nationality.  .  .  _  ,  ,  ,  , 

qg  0j}  the  entry  of  Canada  in  1878)  the  Dominion  Government  demanded  a  vote, 

and  was  so  earnest  in  its  demond,  that,  finding  the  rest  of  the  Union  Powers  would  not 
concede  another  vote  to  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  the  Imperial  Government, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Union  at  large,  ceded  to  Canada  the  vote  obtained  for  the 
Colonies  generally,  leaving  the  rest  ot  the  Colonies  in  the  Union  to  be  lepiesented  by  the 

mother  country  with  one  common  voice.  . 

34.  By  1885  the  mass  of  Colonial  territory  thus  included  in  one  representation  with 
the  mother  country  was  enormously  increased,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  British  Colonies 
ought  to  be  represented  separately.  The  result  of  the  discussion  of  this  question  at 
Lisbon  was  an  offer  from  the  assembled  delegates  of  one  vote  for  the  whole  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  and  one  for  the  whole  of  the  Colonies  now  without  a  vote,  including 
the  Cape  and  Natal,  and  contingent  upon  those  Colonies  entering  the  Union.. 

35.  Feeling  that  it]  was  perfectly  certain  no  greater  concession  than  this  would  at 
any  time  be  offered,  the  British  delegates  recommended  that  this  offer  should  be  pressed 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  Colonies  concerned  ;  and  this  was  done. 

36.  Up  till  the  present  time,  the  Cape  Colony  has  declined  to  waive  the  demand  for 
a  separate  vote  ;  but  it  has  also  been  anxious  to  await  the  result  of  its  newly-established 
parcel  post  before  incurring  fresh  postal  risks  ;  and  Natal  will  not  join  unless  the  Cape 

joins.  . 

37.  The  Australian  Colonies,  equally  with  the  South  African,  have  remained  steadily 

disinclined  to  enter  the  Union  without  separate  votes;  but  there  are  two  important 
circumstances  of  comparatively  recent  date  which  point  to  the  probability  that  this 
difficulty  may  eventually  be  overcome.  The  one  is  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Council,  an  event  which  exemplifies  the  possibility  of  merging  individual  interests  in  a 
common  interest.  The  other  is  the  united  action  taken  by  the  Colonies  for  the 
establishment  of  a  packet  service  on  a  basis  wholly  different  to  that  ot  the  piesent 
services . 

38.  The  near  approach  of  the  date  at  which  the  contracts  between  the  British  and 
Victorian  Governments  and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company 
will  expire,  and  with  them  in  the  natural  course,  the  present  arrangement  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  Colonies  as  to  the  apportionment  of  postage  earnings  and 
expenses,  the  Colonies  have  considered  what  measures  it  will  be  best  to  adopt  for 
carrying  on  the  service  after  the  date  in  question  (namely,  the  1st  of  February  188-8). 
The  result  has  been  that  the  Colonial  Governments  have  proposed  to  the  Imperial 
Government  the  establishment  of  a  packet  service  between  Europe  and  Australia  at  the 
joint  cost  of  the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies.  The  basis  of  settlement  with  the 
contractors,  which  it  is  desired  to  adopt,  is  payment  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
mails.  The  basis  of  contribution  proposed  is  similar, — each  post  office  to  pay  the  cost 
of  what  it  despatches,  and  to  keep  for  that  purpose  the  whole  of  the  postage  which  it 
collects.  Now,  the  principle  of  this  scheme,  emanating  from  the  Colonies  themselves,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union; 
and,  if  the  project  he  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  it  can  scarcely  be  long  before  the 
Governments  of  the  several  Colonies  elect  to  give  their  people  the  full  benefit  of  the 
modern  system  bv  entering  the  Union. 

39.  The  12  years’  work  done  by  the  Imperial  Post  Office  in  persistently  reviving  this 
question,  so  long  as  there  have  been  Colonies  outside  the  Uniou,  has  at  all  events 
resulted  in  this,  that  the  only  important  civilised  communities  not  now  included  in  the 
Union  have  become  ready  to  enter  on  certain  conditions,  which  are  reasonable  enough, 
though  one  of  them  is  unfortunately  unattainable. 

40°  It  is  also  clear  that  the  constant  study  of  the  sound  principles  on  which  the 
Union  is  based  has  commended  them  to  the  administrative  mind  of  the  Colonies  at  large ; 
for  they  now  act  on  those  principles  and  quote  them  in  negotiation  and  correspondence 
with  the  Imperial  Post  Office,  even  when  the  question  of  absolute  adherence  is  not  under 
discussion.  That  the  principles  of  the  Union  have  long  been  appreciated  in  Australia 
is  abundantly  evident  from  the  result  of  the  Sydney  Conference ;  and  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  here  from  a  memorandum  handed  in  to  that  conference  by  the  Hon.  (now  Sir) 
Graham  Berry,  Postmaster-General  of  Victoria,  the  following  excellent  summary  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Union  : — 

“  I.  It  is  designed  to  stimulate  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  closer  relations  and  common  interests  between  individuals  of  different 
nationalities,  and  in  this  respect  it  may  be  designated  as  beneficent  and 
cosmopolitan  in  its  character. 
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“  II.  With  a  view  to  facilitate  and  promote  this  intercourse,  it  proposes  not  only  that  the 
best  and  most  rapid  means  of  conveyance  shall  be  employed,  but  that  the  cost 
of  such  conveyance  shall  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limits,  and  that  the 
postal  charges  on  the  correspondence  shall  be  proportionately  low,  both  transit 
rates  and  postal  charges  being  subject  to  reduction  from  time  to  time,  as 
circumstances  may  seem  to  demand. 

“  III.  It  aims  at  establishing  a  common  agreement  between  all  nations  in  a  matter  of 
universal  interest,  which  will  form  a  not  unimportant  addition  to  international 
law,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  secure  many  advantages  to  all  civilised 
communities. 

“  IV.  It  provides  for  the  adoption,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  uniform  rates  and  practice 
in  dealing  with  correspondence,  the  consequent  removal  of  anomalies  in  postal 
charges,  and  the  prevention  of  inconveniences  resulting  from  complicated 
regulations  giving  rise  to  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  trouble  to 
the  post  offices. 

“  V.  It  arranges  not  only  for  the  interchange  of  letters  at  low  rates,  and  of  packets  of 
all  kinds,  including  patterns  and  samples  of  merchandise,  but  also  of  books  and 
newspapers,  thus  encouraging  the  wide  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  influence 
of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate. 

“  VI.  It  is  capable  of  great  development,  and,  in  connexion  therewith,  arrangements 
have  already  been  made  between  many  countries  of  the  Union  for  exchange  of 
international  money  orders,  the  transmission  of  articles  of  declared  value,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  parcel  post  system. 

“VII.  It  is  almost  needless  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  for  many  years  past, 
the  general  tendency  of  postal  reforms  throughout  the  world  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  those  proposed  by  the  Postal  Union  Treaty,  which  provides  for 
the  extension  to  all  nations  of  principles  previously  having  only  a  very  limited 
operation.” 

41.  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  here  the  rates  of  postage  which,  under  the  advan-  Union  rates 
tageous  conditions  of  the  Union,  are  payable  for  letters  posted  in  Great  Britain.  The  of  postage 
fundamental  postage  fixed  by  the  Convention  for  letters  passing  between  countries  of  the  t0  0  omes* 
Union  is  25  centimes  per  15  grammes  (in  England,  2 \d.  per  half  ounce) ;  but  any  country 
is  at  liberty  to  add  to  this  fundamental  postage  a  rate  not  exceeding  another  2 \d.  the 
half  ounce  for  letters  incurring  the  transit  rate  of  15  francs  a  kilogramme  for  conveyance 
over  long  distances  by  sea ;  and  a  further  sum  may  be  added  to  cover  the  special 
expense  of  special  services  such  as  the  accelerated  India  mail  service  across  France  and 
Italy.  Under  this  scheme  letters  from  Great  Britain  for  various  parts  of  the  Union  are 
divided  into  three  categories  :* 

(1.)  Those  for  Europe,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  a  few  other 
places,  for  which  only  the  fundamental  2 \d.  per  half  ounce  is  charged ; 

(2.)  Those  for  places  beyond  sea,  for  which  an  additional  1  \d.  (or  4c?.  in  all)  is  charged  ; 
and 

*  The  British  possessions  may  be  divided  into  four  categories,  so  far  as  regards  the  postage  payable  on 
correspondence  addressed  to  them  from  the  mother  country  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  highest 
postage  chargeable  for  letters  to  any  part  of  the  Empire  is  6d.  the  half  ounce. 

Three  of  the  above-mentioned  categories  embrace  all  the  Colonies  now  included  in  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  and  the  fourth  consists  of  Colonies  still  outside  the  Union. 

The  variation  of  postage  for  Colonies  in  the  Union  is  explained  in  paragraph  41. 

The  portions  of  the  British  Empire  to  which  correspondence  can  be  sent  for  the  fundamental  Union  rates 
are  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Cyprus,  and  Heligoland. 

For  long  sea  service  the  British  Post  Office  does  not  charge  the  full  2 \d.  allowed  by  the  Convention,  but  1  \d. 
only,  that  being  the  correct  equivalent  of  the  Union  sea  transit  rate  of  15  francs  a  kilogramme  applicable  to 
the  correspondence.  The  Colonies  to  which  correspondence  can  be  sent  at  the  Union  rate  of  4 d.  the  half 
ounce  are  the  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  and  Honduras,  Bermuda,  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  West  African 
Colonies,  Mauritius,  and  the  Seychelles. 

The  portions  of  the  Empire  to  which  correspondence  is  chargeable  with  the  special  rate  for  land  service  as 
well  as  the  rate  for  long  sea  service,  namely,  in  all  5d.  the  half  ounce,  are  India,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  Labuan. 

The  Colonies  which  remain  outside  the  Union,  and  letters  for  which  are  chargeable  at  the  rate  of  6d.  the 
half  ounce,  are  the  Australian  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  Western  Australia,  New  Zealand,  New  Guinea,  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  British 
Bechuanaland,  St.  Helena,  and  Ascension.  The  natural  rates  of  postage  to  apply  to  these  remaining  Colonies 
on  entry  into  the  Union  would  be  5 d.  the  half  ounce  for  the  Australasian  group,  and  4 d.  the  half  ounce  for  the 
African  group. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  the  inland  and  inter-cclonial  postage  prevalent  in  the  Australian 
Colonies  is  2d.  for  a  single  letter,  and  that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  local  town  rate  of  1  d.  the  single  letter. 

Similarly  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  lowest  letter  postage  is  a  local  town  rate  of  Id.,  while  the  inland  postage, 
applicable  also  to  correspondence  for  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  Transvaal,  and  British  Bechuanaland 
is  2d.  the  half  ounce. 
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(3.)  Those  passing  eastward,  via  Brindisi,  for  which  an  additional  2 \d.  (or  5d.  in  all) 
is  charged. 

42.  Another  great  advantage  of  the  Union  system  is  the  transmission  of  post  cards  at 
the  respective  rates  of  Id.,  1  \d.,  and  2 d.  to  places  of  the  three  categories  named  above ; 
and  the  system  of  reply-paid  post  cards  at  double  those  rates  has  provided  for  a  public 
need  often  mentioned  in  former  years,  that  of  being  able  to  obtain  an  answer  from  a 
person  abroad  whom  it  is  not  desired  to  put  to  the  expense  of  postage. 

General  Post  Office, 

22nd  October  1886. 


APPENDIX. 


Correspondence  relative  to  the  Entry  of  British  Colonies  into  the  Postal  Union. 

No.  1. 

Extract  of  Letter  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Colonial  Office,  dated  30th  November 

1874. 

My  Lords  are  now  informed  that  the  Treaty  [of  Berne]  was  signed  on  the  9th  ultimo, 
by  the  delegates  of  2 1  out  of  the  22  States  represented  at  the  Congress,  the  Government  of 
France  withholding  the  expression  of  their  assent  until  the  scheme  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  I  am  to  enclose,  for  the  information  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  six  copies  of  the  treaty,  and  of  the  regulations  for  the  execution  of 
the  treaty,  to  each  of  which  an  English  translation  has  been  appended. 

I  am  to  request  that  you  will  move  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  to  send  copies  of  the 
treaties  to  the  Governments  of  the  larger  Colonies,  such  as  Canada,  the  Australian 
Colonies,  and  New  Zealand,  should  his  Lordship  think  it  desirable. 

I  am  further  to  request  that  you  will  invite  his  Lordship’s  special  attention  to  clause  3 
of  Article  XVII.,  and  I  am  to  state  that  in  the  event  of  the  Colonial  Governments 
desiring  to  enter  the  Union,1  my  Lords  will  regard  a  re-consideration  of  the  proportions  of 
the  charge  for  packet  services  borne  by  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Exchequers 
respectively,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  their  sanction  to  such  a  step,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  entail  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  receipts  of  the  Post  Office. 


No.  2. 

Text  of  Circular  from  Colonial  Office  to  Governors  of  certain  Colonies,  dated 

11th  December  1874. 

I  transmit  to  you,  for  the  consideration  of  your  Ministers,  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  the  Treasury,  enclosing  copies  of  a  treaty,  for  the  formation  of  a  General 
Postal  Union,  which  was  signed  at  Berne  on  the  9th  October  last,  and  of  the  detailed 
regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  which  were  concluded  at  Berne  on  the  same 
date. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  invite  special  attention  to  clause  3  of 
Article  XVII.  of  the  enclosed  Treaty,  and  point  out  that  in  the  event  of  the  Colonial 
Governments  desiring  to  enter  the  Union,  they  will  regard  a  re-consideration  of  the 
proportions  of  the  charge  for  packet  service  borne  by  the  Imperial  and  Colonial 
Exchequers  respectively  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  their  sanction  to  such  a  step, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  entail  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  receipts  of  the  Post 
Office. 


No.  3. 

Extract  of  Letter  from  the  Government  of  Western  Australia  to  the  Colonial 

Office,  dated  13th  April  1875. 

The  proposed  arrangement  would  materially  reduce  our  postal  receipts,  but  would  not 
relieve  the  Colony  from  its  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  contract,  to  which  we  are  bound  for  some  five  years  to  come. 
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No.  4. 

Extract  from  Memorandum  prepared  for  the  Government  of  Victoria,  and  dated 

14th  June  ]  875. 

The  Honourable  the  1  ostmaster  General  of  Victoria  does  not  recommend  that  this 
Colony  should  entei  into  the  proposed  Postal  Union  during1  the  continuance  of  the 
picsent  mad  conti act  with  the  1  eninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  ft  appears  that  at 
present  there  is  a  loss  sustained  by  this  Colony  on  that  contract,  and  that  it  would  be 
materially  increased  if  the  proposed  arrangement  were  entered  into. 


No.  5. 

Extract  of  Letter  from  the  Post  Office  of  South  Australia  to  the  Governor  of  that 

Colony,  dated  2nd  December  1875. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  consideration  of  our  adhesion  to  the  Union  be 
remitted  to  a  conference  at  which  each  Colony  could  be  represented.  Such  a  conference 
is  urgently  wanted  in  order  to  assimilate  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Acts  and  Regulations 
of  the  several  Colonies,  and  would,  I  am  assured,  lead  to  the  adoption  of  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  administration  of  these  important  branches  of  the  public  service. 

While  attaching  great  importance  to  a  Postal  Union  such  as  that  now  established  as 
a  first  step  to  one  of  a  more  comprehensive  character,  I  hardly  see  how  the  Australian 
Colonies  could  join  the  Berne  Convention  unless  the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  regard  to  the 
maximum  rates  of  postage,  as  well  as  the  transit  rates,  could  be  modified. 


No.  6. 

Extract  of  Letter  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Colonial  Office,  dated  15th  March 

1876. 

I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  transmit 
to  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Postmaster-General,  calling  attention  to  an 
opinion  expressed  at  the  Postal  Conference  recently  held  at  Berne,  to  the  effect  that  no 
higher  rate  of  postage  than  6d.  the  half-ounce  should  be  charged  on  correspondence  with 
any  countries  which  may  enter  the  Postal  Union. 

The  principle  of  the  Postal  Union  is  that  each  country  admitted  into  it  becomes 
responsible  for  the  transmission  of  its  own  correspondence  outwards,  and  consequently 
has  to  bear  its  proper  share  of  any  loss  that  may  be  caused  by  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
postage,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Union. 

Looking,  however,  to  the  position  of  the  Colonies  in  relation  to  this  country,  and  to 
the  engagements  already  subsisting  and  confirmed  by  contracts  which  cannot  at  once  be 
terminated,  my  Lords  would  not  insist  on  the  rigid  application  of  this  principle  to  Colonies 
desiring  to  enter  the  Union,  but  inasmuch  as  entrance  would  confer  much  greater  benefit 
on  a  Colony  than  it  would  on  this  country,  their  Lordships  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to 
ask  that  any  Colony  coming  in  should  be  required  to  bear  half  the  additional  loss  on  the 
conveyance  of  its  mails  which  its  admission  to  the  Union  may  entail. 

Thus,  if  the  principle  of  a  maximum  tariff  of  6cl.  be  adopted  by  the  Union,  Ceylon 
would  have  to  contribute  1,650/.  to  the  cost  of  the  mail  service  between  it  and  this 
country,  and  the  West  Indian  Colonies  6,600/.,  over  and  above  any  contribution  that 
they  may  already  make. 

My  Lords  request  that  if  Lord  Carnarvon  concurs  with  them  in  this  opinion  his 
Lordship  will  cause  inquiries  to  be  made  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  these  terms  would 
be  accepted  by  the  several  Colonial  Goverments. 


No.  7. 

Extract  of  Letter  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Government  to  the  Colonial  Office, 

dated  24th  July  1877. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  my  Ministers  state  that,  upon  mature 
consideration,  the  Government  of  this  Colony  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  proposal  to 
join  the  Union — the  nature  of  existing  ocean  postal  service  being  such  as  to  prevent  its 
doing  so  without  much  additional  expenditure. 
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No.  8. 

Text  of  Letter  from  the  Post  Office  of  New  South  Wales  to  the  Governor  of  that 

Colony,  dated  21st  March  1878. 

In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
accession  of  all  British  Colonies  to  the  International  Postal  Union  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Postal  Congress  at  Paris  during  the  current  year,  I  am  directed  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  state  that  the  terms  upon  which  the  Colonies  could  enter  into  the  Union  have 
been  relaxed  so  much  in  favour  of  the  Colonies  that  he  is  disposed  to  recommend  the 
accession  of  this  Colony  to  it,  but,  as  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  uniformity  of 
action  on  the  part  of  such  of  the  Colonies  as  may  propose  to  take  this  course,  and  as  an 
Inter-colonial  Conference  is  to  be  held  during  next  month,  when  the  provisions  of  the 
Berne  Convention  can  be  considered,  he  thinks  a  decision  should  be  deferred  until  the 
opinion  of  the  Conference  has  been  received. 


No.  9- 

Extract  of  Letter  from  the  Post  Office  to  the  Treasury,  dated  30th  April  1880. 

The  question  whether  the  Australian  Colonies  should  become  members  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  has  from  time  to  time  formed  the  subject  of  correspondence  between  the 
Treasury,  the  Colonial  Office,  and  this  Department,  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  settlement  of  the  question. 

******  * 

I  beg  leave  to  transmit  a  memorandum  which  I  have  caused  to  be  prepared,  showing 
to  what  extent  the  rates  of  postage  on  Australian  correspondence  of  all  kinds  will  require 
to  be  altered  to  correspond  with  Union  principles,  and  the  rates  at  which  the  charges  for 
sea  transit  will,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department,  be  accounted  for  after  the  entry  of  the 
Colonies  into  the  Union. 

Your  Lordships  will  probably  think  it  advisable  to  direct  that  a  copy  of  this  memo¬ 
randum  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Governments  of  each  of  the  Australian  Colonies  and  of 
New  Zealand,  so  that  the}?"  may  be  fully  aware  of  the  effect  of  entering  the  Union  before 
they  come  to  any  decision. 

But  you  will,  no  doubt,  cause  to  be  intimated  to  the  several  Governments,  at  the  same 
time,  what  arrangements  you  propose  to  substitute  for  the  existing  arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  aid  to  be  rendered  from  Imperial  funds  towards  the  cost  incurred  in 
maintaining  the  services  subsidised  by  the  Colonies. 


No.  10. 

Memorandum  showing  the  Changes  which  seem  to  be  necessary  in  respect  of  the 
Exchange  of  Correspondence  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  on  the  one  side  and  the  Australian  Colonies  and 
New  Zealand  on  the  other,  in  the  event  of  those  Colonies  entering  the  Union. 

Assuming  that  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand  become  members  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  it  seems  to  follow  : — 

1.  That  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Treasury  in  April  1879,  as  to  the  mode  in 

which  the  sea  conveyance  of  the  mails  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia 
or  New  Zealand  should  be  performed,  and  as  to  the  shares  to  be  borne  by  the 
mother  country  and  the  Colonies  respectively,  in  the  cost  of  such  conveyance,  as 
well  as  the  modification  of  that  arrangement  settled  with  Mr.  Childers,  M.P.,  in 
February  last,  should  be  considered  at  an  end. 

2.  That,  thenceforth,  the  exchange  of  mails  between  the  Australian  Colonies  or 

New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom,  or  between  the  Australian  Colonies  or 
New  Zealand  and  any  other  Union  country,  either  direct  or  by  way  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  should  be  strictly  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Union 
Treaty  of  Paris. 

A?  between  the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies,  therefore, — 

The  Imperial  Post  Office  will  retain  the  whole  postage  collected  on  the  correspondence 
despatched  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Colonial  post  offices  will  retain  the  whole 
postage  collected  on  the  coriespondence  despatched  from  the  Colonies. 


The  despatching  office  will  defray  the  cost  of  the  sea  conveyance,  as  well  as  of  the 
land  transit  of  all  mails  which  it  despatches,  and  will  be  governed,  in  each  case,  by  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  by  the  arrangements  made  in  conformity  to  those 
stipulations.  Consequently,  on  the  outward  mails,  via  Brindisi,  the  Imperial  Post  Office 
will  pay  to  France  the  special  transit  rates  of  10  fr.  per  kilo,  of  letters  and  50  c.  per  kilo, 
of  printed  papers  or  patterns,  and  to  Italy  the  special  transit  rates  of  6  fr.  50  c.  per  kilo, 
of  letters  and  37^  c.  per  kilo,  of  printed  papers  or  patterns. 

The  Imperial  Post  Office  will  then  convey  the  mails  from  Brindisi  to  Alexandria,  will 
pay  the  Egyptian  Post  Office  the  transit  rates  due  for  their  conveyance  across  the 
Isthmus,  and  will  again  convey  the  mails  from  Suez  to  Ceylon  or  Singapore. 

The  Imperial  Post  Office  will  further  account  to  the  post  offices  of  Melbourne  or 
Brisbane  for  the  sea  conveyance  of  the  mails  by  the  Colonial  packets.  The  rates  to  be 
paid  for  this  conveyance  will  be  calculated  at  the  proportion  of  15  fr.  per  kilo,  ofletters 
and  1  fr.  per  kilo,  of  printed  papers  which  the  distance  from  Ceylon  or  Singapore  to  the 
place  of  destination  bears  to  the  whole  distance  travelled  by  sea.  In  the  case  of 
Melbourne  the  distance  to  be  performed  by  sea  from  Brindisi,  via  Alexandria,  Suez, 
and  Point  de  Galle,  may  be  set  down  at  9,089  nautical  miles,  to  which  22  miles 
must  be  added  for  the  sea  conveyance  from  Dover  to  Calais,  or  9,1  H  miles  in  all. 
Of  this,  4,289  miles  is  performed  by  the  Imperial  and  4,822  miles  by  the  Colonial 
packets. 

The  proportion  of  the  Union  sea  rates  of  15  fr.  per  kilo,  of  letters  and  1  fr.  per  kilo, 
of  printed  papers,  which  would  have  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Imperial  to  the  Melbourne 
Post  Office  would  therefore  be  7  fr.  94  c.  per  kilo,  of  letters,  and  53  c.  per  kilo,  of  printed 
papers,  &c. 

In  the  case  of  Brisbane,  the  distance  to  be  performed  by  sea  from  Brindisi,  via 
Alexandria,  Suez,  and  Singapore,  may  be  set  down  at  9,886  nautical  miles,  22  miles 
must  be  added  for  the  sea  conveyance  from  Dover  to  Calais,  or  9,908  miles  in  all. 

Of  this,  5,883  miles  is  performed  by  the  Imperial,  and  4,025  miles  by  the  Colonial 
packets.  The  proportion  of  the  Union  sea  rates  of  15  fr.  per  kilo,  of  letters  and  1  fr. 
per  kilo,  of  printed  papers  which  would  have  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Imperial  to  the 
Brisbane  Post  Office  would  therefore  be  6  fr.  09  c.  per  kilo,  of  letters,  and  41  c.  per  kilo, 
of  printed  papers,  &c. 

The  post  offices  of  Melbourne  and  Brisbane  will  convey  the  homeward  mails  via 
Brindisi,  in  the  one  case  to  Ceylon  and  in  the  other  to  Singapore,  and  will  account  to  the 
Imperial  Post  Office — 

1.  For  the  proportion  of  sea  postage  due  for  the  services  performed  by  the  Imperial 

Post  Office  in  conveying  the  mails  from  Ceylon  or  Singapore  to  Suez,  and 
from  Alexandria  to  Brindisi,  and  from  Calais  to  Dover,  viz.,  7  fr.  06  c.  per 
kilo,  of  letters,  and  47  c.  per  kilo,  of  printed  papers  sent  from  Melbourne,  and 
8  fr.  91c.  per  kilo,  of  letters,  and  59  c.  per  kilo,  of  printed  papers  sent  from 
Brisbane. 

2.  For  the  transit  rates  payable  to  Egypt  for  the  territorial  conveyance  from  Suez  to 

Alexandria,  say  at  the  ordinary  Union  transit  charges,  2  fr.  per  kilo,  of  letters, 
and  25  c.  per  kilo,  of  printed  papers. 

The  post  offices  of  Melbourne  and  Brisbane  will  also  account  to  the  Italian  and  French 
post  offices  for  the  territorial  transit  rates  payable  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  from 
Brindisi  to  Calais  by  special  services. 

The  Imperial  Post  Office  will  convey  to  New  York  the  outward  mails  via  San 
Francisco,  and  will  pay  to  the  United  States  Post  Office  the  transit  rates  of  6  fr.  per  kilo, 
ofletters,  and  2  fr.  per  kilo,  of  printed  papers,  &c.,  due  for  their  conveyance  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Imperial  Post  Office  will  account  to  the  post  office  of  Sydney  or  Wellington  for 
the  sea  conveyance  of  the  mails  by  Colonial  packet  from  San  Francisco,  at  rates  calcu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  proportion  of  15  fr.  per  kilo,  ofletters,  and  1  fr.  per  kilo,  of  printed 
papers,  which  the  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney  or  Wellington  bears  to  the 
distance  from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 

The  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney  is  6,950  miles,  and  from  San  Francisco  to 
Wellington  6,255  miles,  and  the  distance  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  is  3,016  rniles. 
The  proportion  of  the  Union  sea  rates  of  15  fr.  per  kilo,  of  letters,  and  1  fr.  per  kilo,  of 
printed  papers,  which  would  have  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Imperial  Post  Office  to 
the  Colonial  Post  Offices  would  therefore  be  10  fr.  46  c.  per  kilo,  of  letters,  and 
70  c.  per  kilo,  of  printed  papers  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  and  10  fr.  12  c.  per  kilo,  of 
letters,  and  67  c.  per  kilo,  of  printed  papers  sent  to  New  Zealand. 
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The  post  offices  of  Sydney  and  Wellington  will  convey  the  homeward  mails  to  San 
Francisco,  and  will  account  to  the  United  States  Post  Office — 

1.  For  the  territorial  transit  rates  due  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  from  San 

Francisco  to  New  York. 

2.  For  the  proportion  of  sea  postage  due  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  from  New 

York  to  Liverpool,  viz.,  4  fr.  54  c.  per  kilo,  of  letters,  and  30  c.  per  kilo,  of  printed 
papers  sent  from  New  South  Wales,  and  4  fr.  88  c.  per  kilo,  of  letters,  and  33  c. 
per  kilo,  of  printed  papers  sent  from  New  Zealand. 

The  mails  which  are  forwarded  between  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand  and 
Union  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  classified  as  shown  in  the 
following  table  : —  * 


From. 

By  what  Route  convej-ed. 

To 

1 

Ceylon  .... 

Direct  - 

2 

Other  Union  countries  in  the  East 

Point  de  Galle  and  Melbourne 

3 

Egypt  ----- 

Point  de  Galle  and  Melbourne 

4 

Italy,  or  other  Union  countries  in  Europe 

Brindisi,  Point  de  Galle,  and  Melbourne 

^Victoria. 

5 

United  States,  or  other  transatlantic 

United  Kingdom  ... 

1 

Union  countries. 

J 

6 

Straits  Settlements  - 

Direct  - 

7 

Other  Union  countriesi  n  the  East 

Singapore  and  Brisbane 

i  . 

8 

Egypt  -  -  - 

Singapore  and  Brisbane  - 

^Queensland. 

9 

Italy,  or  other  Union  countries  in  Europe 

Brindisi,  Singapore,  and  Brisbane 

10 

United  States,  or  other  transatlantic 

United  Kingdom  - 

Union  countries. 

J 

11 

United  States  - 

Direct  - 

J 

12 

Canada  - 

United  States  - 

13 

Union  countries  in  the  Pacific 

San  Francisco  ... 

New  South 

14 

Bermuda  and  Newfoundland 

New  York  and  San  Francisco 

^  Wales  or  New 

15 

Union  countries  in  the  West  Indies 

New  York  and  San  Francisco 

Zealand. 

16 

Union  countries  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom  - 

_ 

J 

#  1.  The  Ceylon  Office  will  account  to  the  Melbourne  Office  for  the  whole  sea  postage  of  15  fr.  per  kilo,  of 
letters,  and  1  fr.  per  kilo,  of  printed  papers  sent  to  Melbourne,  and  the  Melbourne  Office  will  make  no  payment 
on  the  letters  or  papers  sent  to  Ceylon. 

2  and  3.  The  despatching  office  will  account  to  the  Melbourne  Office  for  the  proportion  of  sea  postage  due 
for  the  conveyance  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Melbourne,  and  will  account  to  the  Imperial  Post  Office  for  the  pro¬ 
portion  due  for  the  conveyance  from  the  country  of  origin  to  Point  de  Galle. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  the  Melbourne  office  will  account  to  the  Imperial  Post  Office  for  its  proportion  of 
the  sea  postage. 

4.  The  despatching  office  will  account  to  the  Melbourne  Office  for  the  proportion  of  sea  postage  due  for  the 
conveyance  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Melbourne. 


In  the  opposite  direction,  the  Melbourne  Office  will  account  to  the  Imperial  Post  Office  for  its  proportion  of 
the  sea  postage  as  well  as  for  the  Egyptian  transit  rate,  and  will  account  to  Italy  for  the  Union  territorial  transit 
rates  of  2  fr.  per  kilo,  of  letters  and  25  c.  per  kilo,  of  printed  papers.  But  on  all  mails  conveyed  from  Brindisi 
by  the  special  services  provided  for  the  English  overland  mails,  the  higher  special  transit  rates  must  be 
accounted  for  to  Italy,  and  also  to  France  if  the  mails  are  conveyed  through  France  by  the  special  services  as 
in  the  instance  of  mails  for  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.  To  every  Union  country,  other  than  Italy  and 
France, ,  through  which  a  mail  from  Victoria  may  pass  in  transit,  the  post  office  of  Melbourne  must  account  for 
the  Union  transit  rates  of  2  fr.  per  kilo,  of  letters,  and  25  c.  per  kilo,  of  printed  papers. 

5.  The  despatching  office  will  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  will 
account  to  the  Melbourne  Office  for  its  proportion  of  sea  postage  due  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  from 
Point  de  Galle  to  Melbourne. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  the  Melbourne  Office  will  account  as  on  mails  for  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the 
amount  of  sea  postage  to  be  credited  to  the  Imperial  Post  Office  will  be  at  a  higher  rate,  because  the  proportion 
of  sea  service  performed  by  Imperial  mail  packets  will  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  the  distance  between 
Liverpool  and  the  Transatlantic  country.  The  Melbourne  Office  will  also  account  to  the  Imperial  Post  Office 
on  these  mails  for  the  Union  territorial  transit  rates  for  conveyance  through  Great  Britain. 

6.  Same  as  No.  1,  substituting  “Brisbane”  for  “  Melbourne,”  and  “Singapore  ”  for  “Ceylon.” 

7  and  8.  Same  as  Nos.  2  and  3,  substituting  “  Brisbane  ”  for  “  Melbourne,”  and  “  Singapore  ”  for  “  Point 
de  Galle.” 

9.  Same  as  No.  4,  substituting  “Brisbane”  for  “  Melbourne”  and  “  Singapore  ”  for  “  Point  de  Galle.’ 
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10.  Same  as  No.  5,  substituting  “  Brisbane  ”  for  “  Melbourne”  and  “  Singapore  ”  for  “  Point  de  Galle.” 

11.  Same  as  No.  1,  substituting  “United  States”  for  “Ceylon”  and  “Sydney  or  New  Zealand : 

“  Melbourne.” 

12.  The  Canadian  Office  will  account  to  the  Sydney  or  New  Zealand  Office  for  the  whole  of  the  sea  postage 
of  15  fr.  per  kilo,  of  letters  and  1  fr.  per  kilo,  of  printed  papers. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  the  Sydney  or  New  Zealand  Office  will  make  no  payment  to  the  Canadian  Office, 
but  will  account  to  the  United  States  Office  for  the  ordinary  Union  territorial  transit  rates. 

13.  The  despatching  office  will  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  to  San  Francisco,  and  will  account 
to  the  Sydney  or  New  Zealand  Office  for  its  proportion  of  the  sea  postage  due  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails 
from  San  Francisco  lo  Sydney  or  New  Zealand. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  the  Sydney  or  New  Zealand  Office  will  account  to  the  United  States  Office  for  its 
proportion  of  sea  postage  due  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  countries  north  of  Panama,  and  will  account  to 
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As  the  contract  for  the  packet  service  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Melbourne  is  made  by 
the  Government  of  Victoria  alone,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  Governments  of  South 
Australia,  A\  estern  Australia,  and  Tasmania  should  arrange  with  Victoria  respecting  the 
exchange  of  their  mails  with  the  United  Kingdom  or  other  Union  countries. 

The  ordinary  Union  rate  of  postage  on  letters  is  fixed  by  Article  5  of  the  Convention 
of  Paris  at  25  centimes  (twopence  halfpenny)  per  half  ounce. 

Letters  sent  from  one  Australian  Colony  to  another  will  be  liable  to  this  rate,  unless 
any  lower  rate  is  now  charged. 

In  the  same  article  it  is  provided  that,  in  cases  where  letters  are  subjected  to  the  sea 
transit  rate  of  15  fr.  per  kilo.,  a  surcharge  not  exceeding  25  centimes  may  be  levied  in 
addition.  This  brings  the  maximum  total  rate  chargeable  in  the  Australian  Colonies  or 
New  Zealand,  on  a  paid  letter  addressed  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  other  postal 
Union  country,  to  50  centimes,  or  fivepence. 

Another  section  of  the  same  article  authorises  the  collection  of  an  additional  charge 
on  letters  conveyed  by  extraordinary  services  in  the  Union  such  as  those  between  Brindisi 
and  Calais.  But  if  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand  adopt  the  maximum  sur¬ 
charge  of  25  centimes  and  make  their  total  rate  50  centimes,  or  5 d.,  on  letters  sent  to 
Union  countries  generally,  nothing  can  be  collected  on  this  head  because  the  condition  on 
which  the  present  reduced  transit  rates  were  granted  by  France  and  Italy,  was  that  no 
higher  rate  than  5d.  per  half  ounce  should  be  collected  on  the  letters  sent  in  the  British 
overland  mails  to  or  from  Union  countries. 

The  postage  to  be  levied  in  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand  on  post  cards  sent 
to  Union  countries  generally  will  be  1  \d.  each,  but  on  those  which  are  sent  to  or  through 
the  United  Kingdom,  via  Brindisi,  the  charge  will  be  2 d.  each. 

On  newspapers  a  rate  of  1  d.  each  when  addressed  to  Union  countries  generally  will 
be  chargeable.  On  those  sent  to  or  through  the  United  Kingdom,  via  Brindisi, 
1  \d.  each  might  be  levied,  but  the  Colonial  Government  will  no  doubt  prefer  to  charge 
1  d.  only. 

On  printed  papers  and  patterns  the  charge  will  be  Id.  per  two  ounces  when  addressed 
to  Union  countries  generally,  and  1  \d.  per  two  ounces  when  sent  to  or  through  the 
United  Kingdom  via  Brindisi. 

General  Post  Office,  London,  April  1880. 


No.  11. 

Text  of  Letter  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Post  Office,  dated  7th  May  1880. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  have  had  before  them  Lord 
John  Manners’  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Australian 
Colonies  should  become  members  of  the  Postal  Union,  and  I  am  to  request  that  their 


the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  Post  Office  respectively  for  their  proportions  of  the  sea  postage  due  for  the 
conveyance  of  mails  to  countries  south  of  Panama. 

14.  The  despatching  office  will  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  to  New  York,  will  account  to  the 
United  States  Office  for  the  territorial  transit  rate  due  for  the  conveyance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
and  will  account  to  the  Sydney  or  New  Zealand  Office  for  its  proportion  of  the  sea  postage. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  the  Sydney  or  New  Zealand  Office  will  account  to  the  United  States  Office  for  the 
Union  territorial  transit  rates  and  for  its  proportion  of  the  sea  postage  due  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  from 
New  York  to  Bermuda  or  Newfoundland. 

15.  The  despatching  office  will  provide  for  the  conveyance  to  New  York  or  to  San  Francisco,  and  will 
account  to  the  Sydney  or  New  Zealand  Office  for  its  proportion  of  the  sea  postage. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  the  Sydney  or  New  Zealand  Office  will  account  to  the  United  States  Office  for  its 
proportion  of  sea  postage. 

If  the  mails  are  sent  by  land  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  the  Sydney  or  New  Zealand  Office  will  also 
account  to  the  United  States  Office  for  the  Union  territorial  transit  rates. 

And  if  the  mails  are  sent  by  sea  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  the  Sydney  or  New  Zealand  Office  will 
account  to  the  Imperial  Post  Office  for  its  proportion  of  sea  postage  due  for  the  conveyance  from  Colon  to 
destination,  as  well  as  for  the  Colombian  transit  rates  of  2  fr.  52  c.  per  kilo,  of  letters  and  92  c.  per  kilo,  of 
printed  papers  payable  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

16.  The  despatching  office  will  account  to  the  Sydney  or  New  Zealand  Office  for  its  proportion  of  sea 
postage. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  the  Sydney  or  New  Zealand  Office  will  account  to  the  United  States  Office  for  the 
territorial  transit  rates  of  6  fr.  per  kilo,  of  letters  and  2  fr.  per  kilo,  of  printed  papers  for  the  service  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York,  as  well  as  for  its  proportion  of  sea  postage  for  the  service  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool. 

The  Sydney  or  New  Zealand  Office  will  account  to  the  Imperial  Office  for  the  Union  territorial  transit  rates 
for  the  passage  of  the  mails  through  Great  Britain,  and  will  account  to  every  country  on  the  Continent  through 
which  the  mails  may  pass  for  like  transit  rates. 
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Lordships  may  be  furnished  with  a  statement  in  figures  showing  the  financial  effect  of 
the  detailed  measures  set  forth  in  the  printed  memorandum  which  accompanied  that 
letter,  as  compared  with  present  cost.  My  Lords  wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  observe 
that  the  present  postal  arrangements  with  Victoria  were  only  completed  in  February 
last. 


No.  12. 

Text  of  Letter  from  the  Post  Office  to  the  Treasury,  dated  25th  June  1880. 

In  conformity  with  the  instructions  given  by  your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  7th  ultimo, 
No.  8165,  I  have  the  honour  to  furnish,  for  your  information,  a  statement,  in  figures, 
showing  the  estimated  financial  effect  upon  the  Imperial  Revenue  in  the  event  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  entering  the  Postal  Union  under  the  terms  of  the  memorandum 
which  was  submitted  to  you  by  my  predecessor’s  letter  of  the  30th  of  April  last. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  amount  of  revenue  is  estimated  at  1,666/.  a  year, 
while  the  prospective  revenue  is  calculated  at  31,720/. ;  so  that  your  Lordships,  should 
you  see  fit,  would  have  a  balance  of  30,054/.  to  hand  over  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  in 
aid  of  their  packet  service,  for  such  period  as  you  may  wish  to  compensate  them  for 
abolishing  the  arrangement  which  you  have  recently  agreed  to  in  their  favour. 


Statement  showing  the  estimated  financial  effect  upon  the  Imperial  Revenue  in  the  event  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  entering  the  Postal  Union  under  the  terms  of  the  Post  Office  Memo¬ 
randum  of  April  1880. 


Route. 

Imperial  share  of  the  Postage. 

Effect  upon  the  Imperial  Revenue 
under  proposed  Union  system. 

Under  present  system. 

Under  proposed 
Union  system. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Via  Brindisi 

- 

8,238 

— 

21,322 

13,084 

_ 

Via  San  Francisco 

- 

— 

9,050* 

8,295 

17,345 

_ 

By  private  ship 

- 

2,478 

— 

2,103 

— 

375 

Total  - 

- 

10,716 

9,050 

31,720 

30,429 

375 

ISet  gain,  1,666/.  Net  gain  to  \  „n 

Imperial  Revenue  j  ’ 

*  This  amount  represents  the  present  loss  sustained  hy  the  United  Kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  payment  to  the  United 
States  for  transit  services  being  in  excess  of  the  Imperial  share  of  the  postage. 


No.  13. 

Text  of  Letter  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Post  Office,  dated  15th  July  1880. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  having  had  before  them  your 
further  letter  of  the  25th  of  June  1880,  enclosing  a  statement  of  the  estimated  financial 
effect  of  the  extension  of  the  Postal  Union  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  net  gain  to  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  30,054/.  a  year  instead  of  1,666/., 
I  am  desired  to  inform  you,  with  reference  to  Lord  John  Manners’  letter  of  30th  April 
last,  that  as  the  interests  of  the  public  will  be  served  by  the  Australian  Colonies  becoming 
members  of  the  Postal  Union  (thereby  reducing  the  postage  of  a  letter  of  half-an-ounce 
from  6r/.  to  2 \d.),  the  Colonial  postal  authorities  should  be  informed  of  the  financial 
result,  and  be  invited  to  say  what  they  would  propose  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
admission  to  the  Postal  Union. 
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No.  14. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  the  Post  Office  to  the  Treasury,  dated  25th  August 

1880. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  15th  ultimo,  No.  11,520,  with 
reference  to  the  memorandum  which  my  predecessor  submitted  to  you  on  the  30tli  of 
April  last,  showing  to  what  extent  the  rates  of  postage  on  Australian  correspondence 
will  require  to  be  altered  in  the  event  of  the  Australian  Colonies  deciding  to  become 
members  of  the  Postal  Union. 

Your  Lordships  appear  to  have  misapprehended  the  extent  to  which  the  postage  of  a 
letter  between  this  country  and  Australia  would  be  reduced  under  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ments.  A  reference  to  the  memorandum  will  show  that,  upon  such  letters  the  rate  will 
be  5 d.,  not  2 \d.  per  half  ounce.  As  mentioned  in  the  memorandum,  the  ordinary  Union 
rate  for  letters  is  25  centimes,  or  2\d. ;  but  in  cases  where  they  are  carried  over  long 
distances  by  sea  (as  in  the  case  in  point),  a  surcharge,  not  exceeding  25  centimes,  may 
be  levied  in  addition.  This  would  bring  the  rate  upon  a  letter  sent  from  this  country  to 
Australia,  or  vice  versa ,  to  50  centimes,  or  5d. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  special  mention  of  this  error,  as  your  Lordships 
evidently  consider  that  the  interests  of  the  public  will  be  served  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  really  the  case,  by  the  Australian  Colonies  becoming  members  of  the  Postal  Union. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  understood  that  the  Government  of  Victoria  has  made  a  contract  for  the 
conveyance  of  its  mails  between  Melbourne  and  Point  dc  Galle  for  eight  years, 
commencing  on  the  1st  of  February  last,  a  period  co-extensive  with  the  term  for  which 
this  Department  made  its  contract  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company  for  its  India  and  China  mail  service,  and  I  would  propose  that,  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  your  Lordships  should  offer  to  make  over  to  the  Australian  Colonies  the 
sum  of  30,000/.  a  year  conditionally  upon  their  joining  the  Postal  Union. 

This  amount  might  be  apportioned  among  the  Colonies  providing  the  packet  service, 
as  it  is  upon  them  that  will  fall  the  loss,  inasmuch  as  they  will  be  obliged  to  carry  the 
mails  of.  other  Colonies  for  the  Union  sea  rates  of  15  francs  per  kilogramme  of  letters 
and  post  cards,  and  1  franc  per  kilogramme  for  all  other  articles.  Should  this  plan  be 
approved  of,  the  proportions  in  which  the  30,000/.  should  be  divided  would  be  as  follows, 
viz.,  17,000/.  to  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  on  account  of  the  mail  service 
between  San  Francisco  and  Sydney ;  11;600/.  to  Victoria  on  account  of  the  service 
between  Point  de  Galle  and  Melbourne  ;  and  1,400/.  to  Queensland  on  account  of  the 
service  between  Singapore  and  Brisbane. 

This  apportionment  will  be  found  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  statement  which  accom¬ 
panied  my  letter  of  the  25th  of  June  last.  That  statement  shows  that  about  17,000/. 
is  the  gain  on  the  San  Francisco  route,  and  about  13,000/.  on  the  Brindisi  route,  the 
latter  gain  being  divisible  between  Victoria  and  Queensland,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  correspondence. 

By  this  arrangement  the  Imperial  revenue  would  be  no  better  or  worse  off  than  it  is 
uoav,  while  the  Colonies,  on  their  part,  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  lately 
assured  to  them,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  profit  by  the  uniformity  of  postage  rates 
throughout  the  civilised  world,  which  would  result  from  their  adhesion  t6  the  Postal 
Union. 


No.  15. 

Text  cf  Letter  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Colonial  Office,  dated  7th  September  1880. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  transmit  to 
you  herewith,  copies  of  the  following  correspondence  upon  the  subject  of  the  rates  of 
postage  upon  Australian  correspondence  under  the  Postal  Union,  viz.  : — - 

1.  Post  Office  Report,  dated  the  30th  April  1880. 

2.  Treasury  Reply  thereto  (8165),  dated  7th  May  1880. 

3.  Post  Office  Report,  dated  25th  June  1880. 

4.  Treasury  Reply  thereto  (11,520),  dated  15th  July  1880. 

5.  Post  Office  Report,  dated  25th  August  1880. 

I  am  to  request  that  you  will  move  Lord  Kimberley  to  favour  my  Lords  with  his 
opinion  thereon. 


A  51751. 


K 
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No.  16. 

Text  of  Letter  from  the  Post  Office  to  the  Treasury,  dated  18th  October  1880. 

I  have  the  honour  to  return  the  enclosed  letter  referred  to  me  by  your  Lordships,  in 
which  the  Colonial  Office  asks  for  a  memorandum  showing  what  would  be  the  financial 
result  to  the  Australian  Colonies  and  Tasmania  of  joining  the  Postal  Union. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lordships  that  according  to  an  estimate  made  in  this 
office  it  is  calculated  that  the  Colonies  in  question,  which  under  the  present  system 
receive  postage  to  the  amount  of  92,404/.  a  year,  would,  under  the  Union  system,  receive 
only  38,706/.  a  year,  being  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  53,698/.  a  year.  This  loss 
would  be  reduced  to  23,698/.  a  year,  if  the  estimated  amount  of  the  gain  to  this  country, 
30,000/.  a  year,  were  handed  over  to  the  Colonies  as  proposed  in  my  letter  of  the 
25th  August  last. 

With  reference  to  the  question  how  Tasmania  would  be  affected  in  regard  to  the  sea 
conveyance  of  its  correspondence  to  and  from  Melbourne,  I  presume  that  as  the  Colony 
of  Victoria  provides  the  sea  service  in  this  case,  it  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
entitled,  under  the  Union  regulations,  to  claim  on  the  correspondence  conveyed  by  its 
packets,  a  part  of  the  sea  rates  allowed  for  the  whole  of  the  distance  (viz.,  15  francs  per 
kilogramme  for  letters  and  postcards,  and  one  franc  per  kilogramme  for  other  articles), 
proportionate  to  the  mileage  traversed  by  its  packets,  but  the  settlement  of  all  claims  for 
sea  transit  as  between  the  various  Australasian  Colonies,  as  well  as  the  apportionment  of 
the  total  estimated  loss  above  referred  to,  would  no  doubt  depend  upon  mutual  arrange- 
ments  between  the  Colonial  Governments  providing  the  packet  services  and  the  Colonies 
making  use  of  such  services. 


No.  17. 

Text  of  Letter  from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  Treasury,  dated  13th  November  1880. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  23rd  October  (18,077),  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  General  Post  Office 
respecting  the  financial  result  to  the  Australasian  Colonies  of  joining  the  Postal  Union, 
and  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  state  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasurv,  in 
reply  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  of  September  (15,431),  that  his  Lordship  concurs  in  the 
observations  of  the  Postmaster- General  contained  in  the  sixth  paragraph  of  his  letter  of 
the  25th  of  August,  and  will  submit  a  proposal  to  the  respective  Governments  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  to  join  the  Union,  if  their  Lordships  are  prepared  to  resign  the 
estimated  saving  of  30,000/.  a  year  in  favour  of  those  Colonies  in  the  proportions 
suggested  by  the  Postmaster-General,  an  arrangement  which  his  Lordship  thinks  likely 
to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  decision  of  the  Colonial  Government. 

I  am  add  that  Lord  Kimberley  would  propose  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  for  the  consideration  of  the  Colonies  concerned. 


No.  18. 

Text  of  Letter  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Colonial  Office,  dated  29th  November  1880. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  respecting  the  proposed  entry  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  into  the  Postal  Union,  I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  state  that  in  the  event  of  these  Colonies  joining  the  Union 
my  Lords  will  not  refuse  to  forego  in  their  favour,  during  the  term  of  the  present  contracts, 
the  30,000/.  annual  gain,  which  it  is  estimated  will  accrue  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  by 
the  change,  such  sum  to  be  divided  among  the  Colonies  in  the  proportion  suggested  by 
the  Postmaster-General  in  his  report  of  the  25th  August  last. 

I  am  to  add  that  my  Lords  see  no  objection  to  the  several  Colonial  Governments 
being  furnished  with  so  much  of  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  on  this  subject 
as  is  necessary  to  show  the  various  results  which  will  follow  if  the  Colonies  join  the 
Union. 
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No.  19. 

Text  of  Letter  from  Colonial  Office  to  the  Governors  of  certain  Colonies,  dated 

20th  December  1880. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Treasury,  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  correspondence  between  that  Department  and  the  General  Post  Office,  with 
reference  to  the  proposal  to  again  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  respective 
Governments  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  the  question  of  entering  into  the  General 
Postal  Union.  I  have  also  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  noted 
in  the  margin,  which  has  since  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  financial  effect  to  those 
Colonies  of  their  joining  the  Union  under  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  Postmaster- 
General. 

Your  Ministers  will  see  by  the  letter  from  the  Treasury,  of  the  29th  November,  that 
the  Lords  Commissioners  will  not  refuse  to  forego,  during  the  term  of  the  present  postal 
contracts,  in  favour  of  the  Colonies  concerned,  the  30,000/.  annual  gain  which  it  is 
estimated  would  accrue  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  by  the  change,  such  sum  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  Colonies  named,  in  the  proportions  suggested  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  his  report  of  the  25th  of  August. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  the  views  of  your  Ministers  on  this  subject  at  as 
early  a  period  as  may  be  convenient. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  transmitting  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  General 
Post  Office,  dated  the  27th  of  September,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Stephan,  the  Postmaster-General  of  Germany,  urging  that  steps  should  be  taken 
for  bringing  into  the  Postal  Union  the  important  British  Colonies  of  Australasia  and 
South  Africa ;  and  I  have  to  add  that  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  of  its  enclosure,  has  been 
communicated  to  the  Governors  of  the  South  African  Colonies,  for  the  consideration  of 
their  respective  Governments. 


7th  Septem¬ 
ber  1880,  and 
enclosures. 

C.  O.  to 
Treasury, 
23rd  Sep¬ 
tember. 
Treasury, 
23rd  Octo¬ 
ber. 

C.  O.  to 
Treasury, 

13  th  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Treasui’y, 
29th  Novem¬ 
ber. 


No.  20. 

Text  of  Letter  from  the  Post  Office  to  the  Colonial  Office,  dated  6th  November  1882. 

The  Postmaster-General  understands  that  there  is  every  probability  of  the  South 
African  Colonies  of  the  Cape  and  Natal  applying  for  admission  next  year  to  the  Postal 
Union,  and  that  the  calculations  upon  which  the  new  contracts  between  those  Colonies 
and  the  two  companies  conveying  the  mails  between  this  country  and  South  Africa  have 
been  framed,  are  based  upon  the  tariffs  of  the  Convention  of  Paris,  at  present  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  Union. 

In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Fawcett  thinks  it  his  duty  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Earl  of  Kimberley  an  important  proposal,  which  the  German  Post  Office  has 
announced  its  intention  of  making  at  the  next  Postal  Union  Congress,  to  take  place 
at  Lisbon  in  the  spring  of  1884. 

This  proposal  is  to  reduce  the  rates  payable  by  one  country  to  another  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  mails  over  a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles  by  sea, 

fl5  francs  a  kilogramme  for  letters  and  postcards, 
from  «<  and 

1  franc  a  kilogramme  for  other  articles, 

5  francs  a  kilogramme  for  letters  and  postcards, 
to  <  and 

[_50  centimes  a  kilogramme  for  other  articles, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  reduce  from  25  to  10  centimes  the  surtax,  which  any  country 
of  the  Union  can  levy,  over  and  above  the  fundamental  Union  rate  of  25  centimes,  on 
letters  subject  to  the  above-mentioned  sea  transit  rate. 

If  this  proposal  were  actually  brought  before  the  Lisbon  Congress,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  would  be  carried,  seeing  that  the  large  majority  of  the  countries  of  the  Postal 
Union  have  no  interest  in  maintaining,  but  a  strong  interest  in  lowering,  the  present 
rates  for  sea  transit ;  and  the  same  majority,  having  obtained  a  reduced  sea  transit  rate 
would  be  in  a  position  to  lower  their  postage  without  loss  ;  whereas  this  country  and 
France,  by  whom  in  the  main  the  sea  service  of  the  world  is  at  present  performed,  would 
lose  enormously  on  both  sides  of  the  reduction. 

The  Postmaster-General  has  therefore  decided,  so  long  as  the  heavy  expense  at  present 
incurred  by  this  country  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  by  sea  continues,  to  oppose  to  the 
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uttermost  the  movement  originating  in  the  German  Post  Office ;  and  he  will  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  induce  that  office  to  withdraw  from  the  highly  unreasonable  attitude  which 
as  a  representative  of  inland  interests,  it  has  assumed. 

The  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  are,  in  their  degree,  equally  interested  in  opposing  the 
German  scheme  ;  and,  now  that  the  British  Colonies  are  beginning  to  support°mail 
packet  services  of  their  own,  the  question  becomes  one  of  large  Colonial,  as  well  as 
Imperial,  concern. 

The  Postmaster-General  is  entirely  opposed  to  any  reduction  whatever  of  the  present 
rates  for  sea  transit,  which  in  actual  circumstances  are  but  moderate  ;  and  he  feels  sure 
that  Lord  Kimberley  will  wish  to  put  the  Colonial  Governments  at  the  Cape  and  Natal 
in  possession  of  the  circumstances  detailed  above.  He  is  of  opinion  that,  if  these  Colonies 
make  an  unqualified  application  for  admission  to  the  Union,  they  will  run  a  very  grave 
risk  of  incurring  within  a  comparatively  short  period  the  loss  of  revenue  incidental  to  a 
forced  reduction  of  postage  and  a  forced  conveyance  of  mails  from  other  countries  at  a 
payment  of  one-third  of  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  Fawcett  thinks  it  would  be  wise,  therefore,  if,  when  the  application  is  made,  it 
were  coupled  with  two  stipulations  : — 

(1.)  That  the  rates  of  payment  for  sea  transit,  and  the  surtaxes,  fixed  by  the  Con 
vention  of  Paris,  shall  not  be  reduced  at  all  events  until  after  the  next  quin¬ 
quennial  Congress  to  that  of  1884  ;  and 

(2.)  That  the  South  African  group  of  Colonies  shall  have  a  separate  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Postal  Union. 

The  Postmaster-General  attaches  considerable  importance  to  the  second  stipulation, 
because  it  has  been  found  from  experience  that  the  great  financial  interests  of  the  Empire 
are  not  adequately  protected  by  the  very  small  number  of  voices  accorded  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  Possessions.  Notice  has  already  been  given  to  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  Union  that  this  country  will  apply  at  Lisbon  for  a  more  adequate  representation 
of  her  Colonies  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  a  stipulation  in  the  same  sense  coming  from  a 
Colony  not  already  pledged  to  the  Union  system  would  have  great  weight.  Indeed,  so 
anxious  are  some  of  the  European  Administrations  to  see  the  rest  of  our  Colonies  in  the 
Union,  that  it  is  likely  there  would  be  a  general  preference  for  the  accession  of  the  South 
African  group  on  these  terms,  rather  than  not  at  all. 

A  similar  preference  would  probably  apply  to  the  Australasian  Colonies  if  they 
decided  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Union;  and  the  present  opportunity  may  fitly 
serve  to  point  out  that  the  success  of  the  German  scheme  would  upset  the  whole  of  the 
calculations  connected  with  the  question  of  their  adherence,  just  as  it  would  those 
relating  to  the  adherence  of  the  Cape  and  Natal. 


No.  21. 

Text  of  Circular  from  Colonial  Office  to  certain  Colonies,  dated 

13th  December  1882. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you,  for  your  information  and  guidance,  and  for 
communication  to  your  Ministers,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Postmaster- General, 
drawing  attention  to  certain  proposed  alterations  in  the  rates  for  sea  service  fixed  by 
the  Postal  Union,  and  to  the  conditions  upon  which,  if  at  all,  the  South  African  and 
Australian  Colonies  might  offer  to  join  the  Union. 


No.  22. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  Post  Office,  dated  the 

19th  July  1883. 

I  am  directed  bj^  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  transmit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the  Post¬ 
master-General,  a  copy  of  two  despatches  from  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
enclosing  a  printed  copy  of  resolutions  agreed  to  at  a  Postal  Conference  which  has  been 
held  at  Sydney,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 
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No.  23. 

Resolutions  to  which  the  Postal  Conference  of  1883  at  Sydney  agreed. 

Postal  Union. 

I  hat  this  Conference,  having  had  under  its  consideration  the  various  despatches  from 
the  Imperial  Government  and  other  memoranda  and  statistics  respecting  the  Universal 
Postal  Unicn,  is  of  opinion, — 

1.  That  the  Australasian  Colonies  should  apply  for  admission  to  the  said  Postal 

Union. 

2.  That  the  stipulations  suggested  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  England,  in  the 

despatch  dated  6th  November  1882,  as  piecedent  to  such  entry,  be  insisted 

upon. 

3.  That  each  ot  the  Australasian  Colonies,  parties  to  this  agreement,  be  accorded  a 

separate  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union. 

4.  That  each  Colony  continue  the  management  and  responsibility  of  its  existing 

subsidised  line,  but  that  any  other  Colony  using  such  line  shall  pay  to  the 
subsidising  Colony  the  full  amount  of  the  postage  upon  all  postal  matter 
despatched  from  such  Colony,  the  subsidising  Colony  paying  all  transit  rates  on 
homeward  mails,  and  receiving  the  proportion  of  Union  transit  rates  due  on 
outward  mails,  and  any  contribution  from  England  in  respect  of  the  postal  matter 
carried  by  each  line. 

5.  That  if  on  annual  investigation  it  be  shown  that,  by  adopting  Postal  Union  rates, 

any  such  subsidising  Colony  incurs  a  greater  loss  than  it  at  present  incurs 
(subject,  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand,  to  modification 
consequent  upon  the  reduced  Pacific  mail  contract  now  being  entered  into),  an 
adjustment  shall  be  made  out  of  such  excess  loss  whereby  it  shall  be  borne  by 
the  subsidising  Colony  and  the  other  Colonies  using  such,  line,  in  proportion  to 
the  postal  matter  carried. 

6.  In  the  event  of  New  South  Wales  concluding  a  contract  with  the  Orient  Company, 

it  shall  be  at  the  risk  of  that  Colony  only  ;  but  any  other  Colony  transmitting 
postal  matter  thereby  shall  pay  the  said  Company  a  rate  not  less  than  10s. 
per  pound  on  letters  and  6c/.  per  pound  on  newspapers  and  packets  transmitted 
homeward  thereby. 

7.  That  no  future  postal  subsidy  shall  be  subject  to  this  agreement  except  by  the 

unanimous  approval  of  the  Colonies  assenting  hereto. 


No.  24. 

Text  of  Letter  from  Post  Office  to  Colonial  Office,  dated  9th  of  August  1883. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Postmaster- General  to  return,  as  requested,  the  original  printed  documents  which  you 
were  good  enough  to  send  for  his  perusal,  relative  to  the  Postal  Conference  recently 
held  at  SjTdney  on  the  subject  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  joining  the  Postal  Union. 

In  consequence  of  the  decision  come  to  by  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  to  enter  the  Postal  Union 
provided  certain  conditions  are  accorded  to  them,  the  Postmaster-General  has  obtained 
the  authority  of  the  Treasury  for  making  the  necessary  application,  diplomatically,  to 
the  Swiss  Government,  and  he  has  caused  a  communication  on  the  subject  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Foreign  Office. 


No.  25. 

Text  of  Letter  from  the  Post  Office  to  the  Colonial  Office,  dated 

27th  November  1883. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  communicate  to  you,  for  the  information 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  Cape  Colony 
for  admission  to  the  Postal  Union. 
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Lord  Derby  is  aware  that  the  several  Administrations  of  the  Postal  Union  were 
requested  by  the  Swiss  Government  to  state  whether  they  would  concede  the  Cape 
Colony’s  demand  of  adhesion,  coupled  as  it  was  with  two  important  stipulations. 

Out  of  23  Administrations  which  have  expressed  their  views  on  the  subject  no  fewer 
than  15  have  given  an  unqualified  assent. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  France,  and  Luxemburg  are  willing  to  concede  to  the 
Colony  the  condition  of  maintaining  the  present  sea  rates  and  surtaxes  until  after  the 
next  Congress  to  that  of  Lisbon,  but  not  to  allow  her  a  vote  and  representation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Union;  while  Denmark,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Portugal  are  ready  to  concede 
the  vote,  but  not  the  maintenance  of  the  sea  rates  and  surtaxes. 

Belgium  alone  objects  to  both  conditions. 

The  net  result  is  that  there  are  19  Administrations  besides  this  Department  which 
find  no  objection  to  the  exercise  of  an  independent  vote  by  an  important  British 
Colony. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  Union  no  provision  exists  for  a  qualified  demand  for  entry, 
such  as  that  preferred  by  the  Cape  Government;  and  as  the  Cape’s  conditions  are 
opposed  by  some  countries,  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  majority  in  favour  of  these 
carries  the  admission,  but  there  seems  ample  reason  for  hoping  that,  if  the  matter  were 
discussed  by  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries,  both  demands  of  the  Cape  would  be 
conceded  in  virtue  of  a  majority  of  voices. 

Were  it  not  for  a  near  approach  of  the  next  Postal  Union  Congress,  to  be  held  at 
Lisbon  in  October  1884,  it  might  have  been  advisable  to  request  the  summoning  of  a 
special  conference  of  the  Union  (the  only  course  of  immediate  action  open  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government)  to  consider  the  question  at  issue  as  regards  both  the  Cape  and 
the  Australasian  Colonies,  which  have,  as  Lord  Derby  is  aware,  preferred  similar 
demands. 

But,  seeing  that  several  of  the  Union  countries  are  very  remote,  it  would  be  wholly 
impracticable  to  summon  a  conference  to  sit  earlier  than  six  months  hence,  when  the 
1st  of  October  will  be  close  at  hand. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Postmaster-General  thinks  the  best  course  will  be  to  await 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Lisbon,  and  he  would  suggest  that  the  Cape  Government 
should  be  counselled  to  adhere  to  its  demands,  and  remain  out  of  the  Union  for  the 
present,  abiding  the  issue  of  the  discussion  of  the  question  next  October  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trations  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Fawcett  would  be  glad  to  learn  at  an  early  date  whether  Lord  Derby  concurs  in 
this  course  of  action,  in  order  that  a  communication  as  to  the  course  intended  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Swiss  Government  through  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 


No.  26. 

Text  of  Letter  from  Colonial  Office  to  Post  Office,  dated  7th  December  1883. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  acquaint  you  that  he  referred  your  letter, 
No.  338  I,  of  the  27th  ultimo,  to  Mr.  Scanlen,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
who  is  at  present  in  this  country,  and  that  he  has  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Postmaster- General  that  that  Colony  should  remain  out  of  the  Postal 
Union  pending  the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Lisbon. 


No.  2 7. 

Extract  of  Letter  from  the  Post  Office  to  the  Foreign  Office,  dated 

11th  December  1883. 

The  Postmaster- General  thinks  the  best  course  will  be  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
Congress  of  Lisbon  ;  and  he  has  ascertained  from  Lord  Derby  that  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Cape,  now  in  London,  concurs  in  the  opinion  that  the  Cape  Colony  should  remain 
out  of  the  Union  pending  that  decision. 

If,  therefore,  Earl  Granville  sees  no  objection,  Mr.  Fawcett  would  feel  obliged  by 
His  Lordship’s  causing  the  Swiss  Government  to  be  informed  diplomatically  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  desire  to  let  the  question  stand  over  for  settlement  at  the  Lisbon 
Congress. 


No.  28. 


Text  of  Letter  from  the  General  Post  Office  to  the  Colonial  Office,  dated 

22nd  April  1884. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  that  in  conformity  with  the  provision  of  the  International  Postal  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  1st  of  June  1878,  the  next  Postal  Congress  is  to  be  held  at  Lisbon  on  the 
1st  of  October  next,  and  that  the  Portuguese  Government,  through  their  Minister  in 
London,  have  invited  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  send  delegates  to  represent  this 
country  at  the  Congress. 

The  invitation  is  extended  to  the  Government  of  Canada,  which  ranks  as  a  separate 
State  belonging  to  the  Union,  and  also  to  the  Governments  of  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
the  Fiji  Islands,  Ascension,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  St.  Helena,  and  the 
Transvaal,  none  of  which  at  present  belong  to  the  Union,  but  whose  interests  are 
concerned,  inasmuch  as  the  question  of  the  entry  of  most  of  them  into  the  Union  has 
been  long  under  consideration. 

At  Earl  Granville’s  desire,  the  Postmaster-General  requests  that  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  move  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  com¬ 
municating  the  invitations  to  the  several  Colonial  Governments  concerned. 

I  am  to  add  that,  in  Mr.  Fawcett’s  opinion,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Australasian 
and  South  African  Colonies  should  be  represented  at  the  Congress,  inasmuch  as,  although 
the  representatives  could  not,  of  course,  vote  upon  any  of  the  questions  discussed,  they 
would,  if  present  at  the  discussions,  be  able  to  afford  the  Congress  the  most  satisfactory 
information  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which  those  important  Colonies  would  be  prepared 
to  adhere  to  the  Postal  Union. 

I  am  to  mention  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  will  be  conducted  wholly  in  the 
French  language. 


No.  29- 

Text  of  Circular  from  Colonial  Office  to  Governors  of  certain  Colonies, 

dated  6th  May  1884. 

With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Postal  Union,  I  have  22nd  APril 
the  honour  to  transmit  to  you,  for  communication  to  your  Government,  the  enclosed  lsS4, 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  General  Post  Office,  reporting  that  the  next  Postal  Union 
Congress  is  to  be  held  at  Lisbon  on  the  1st  of  October  next. 

Y  ou  will  observe  that  the  Portuguese  Government  have  invited  your  Government, 
amongst  others,  to  send  delegates  to  the  Congress. 


No.  30. 

Extract  of  Letter  from  the  Post  Office  to  the  Treasury,  dated  14th  of  May  1885. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  for  your  Lordships’  information,  a  copy  of  the 
report  which  I  have  now  received  from  the  British  delegates  who  attended  the  Congress 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  lately  held  at  Lisbon. 

Your  Lordships  will  doubtless  view  with  satisfaction  the  success  of  the  delegates  not 
only  in  opposing,  as  mentioned  in  §  9  of  their  report,  the  German  proposal  to  reduce  the 
charge  for  sea  transit,  and  to  curtail  the  postage  chargeable  on  correspondence  sent  long 
distances  by  sea,  but  also  in  repelling  many  minor  proposals  the  adoption  of  which  would 
have  involved  fiscal  sacrifices  of  more  or  less  importance. 

Your  Lordships  are  aware  that  the  decisions  of  the  Congress  might  have  resulted  in  a 
loss  to  the  British  Exchequer  estimated  upon  present  figures  at  70,000/.  a  year  under 
the  head  of  transit  rates  and  postage  on  foreign  correspondence  alone.  Indeed,  as  my 
predecessor  reported  to  you  on  the  21st  of  April  1884,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
that,  on  this  important  question,  the  somewhat  isolated  interests  of  Great  Britain  might 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  threatened  loss  under  that  head 
might  moreover  have  been  very  largely  enhanced  by  the  success  of  several  other  pro¬ 
posals  discussed  at  the  Congress,  with  the  details  of  which  I  need  not  trouble  your 
Lordships. 


No.  31. 

Extract  from  Report  of  the  British  Delegates  to  the  Third  Congress  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  held  at  Lisbon,  dated  21st  April  1885. 

The  subjects  upon  which  we  received  instructions  before  proceeding  to  Lisbon  are 
dealt  with  in  the  accompanying  Minutes.  The  most  important  of  these  subjects  was  the 
proposal  of  Germany  to  reduce  the  transit  rate  payable  by  one  country  to  another  for 
the  conveyance  of  correspondence  by  sea,  and  to  curtail  at  the  same  time  the  postage 
rates  leviable  from  the  public  on  account  of  sea  transit.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  that,  although  an  overwhelming  majority  could  have  been  obtained  in  favour  of 
these  measures,  the  representations  made  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  prevailed  so  as  to 
gain  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  both  respects.  No  reduction  of  transit  rates 
has  been  voted ;  and  the  option  to  levy  certain  surtaxes  for  sea  carriage  and  special 
services,  over  aud  above  the  fundamental  Union  rates  of  postage,  remains  undisturbed, 
except  as  regards  a  surtax  of  10  centimes  (Id.)  which  it  was  permissible  to  levy  upon 
letters  incurring  the  sea  transit  rate  of  five  francs  per  kilogramme.  This  surtax  was 
suppressed,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  its  admission  in  the  first  instance  was  only  a 
measure  of  transition,  and  that  it  is  in  fact  imposed  in  very  few  instances.  Great 
Britain,  at  all  events,  does  not  impose  it;  and,  so  far  as  the  decisions  of  the  Congress 
are  concerned,  our  rates  can  remain  unchanged. 

*  *  *  $  .  $ 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  points  connected  with  rates  of  postage  and  transit 
payments ;  but  we  must  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  question  of  wholly  abolishing 
payments  for  transit  services  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  enforcing  throughout  the  Union 
the  adoption  of  uniform  rates  of  postage  irrespective  of  the  service  performed,  was 
frequently  and  openly  discussed.  This  view  has  powerful  opponents,  but  it  has  also 
powerful  and  numerous  adherents  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  strong  attempt  will 
be  made  to  bring  it  into  effect  at  the  next  Congress,  to  be  held  in  1891.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  firm  opposition  of  a  very  small  minority  can  be 
made  to  tell  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union  so  as  to  withstand  modifications  involving  lar<m 
amounts.  The  threatened  abolition  of  transit  rates  and  surtaxes  would,  if  carried  out, 
have  subjected  this  country  to  a  loss  of  70,000/.  a  year,  calculated  on  the  present 
figures ;  and  the  necessity  of  incurring  this  loss,  together  with  several  others  which 
might  have  been  incurred  under  other  heads,  and  which,  though  not  easy  to  estimate, 
must  have  amounted  to  many  thousands  a  37ear,  has  been  warded  off,  at  all  events  for 
seven  years. 

The  question  of  revising,  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the  British  Empire,  the  distribution 
of  votes  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union,  was  debated  at  great  length,  and  was  found  to  be  a 
most  thorny  topic,  the  Erench  delegates  going  so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  our  demands 
were  conceded  they  also  would  demand  additional  representation  for  the  French  Colonies. 
You  are  aware  that,  besides  the  vote  which  the  United  Kingdom  exercises,  British  India 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  each  a  separate  vote,  while  Great  Britain  has  not 
hitherto  enjoyed  any  additional  vote  for  the  Colonies  collectively,  such  as  other  countries 
exercise  for  colonies  of  much  less  importance  than  ours.  The  reason  of  this  state  of 
things  is  that  the  Congress  of  Paris  (1878)  refused  to  award  a  vote  for  Canada  and  a 
vote  for  the  rest  of  the  Colonies,  but  on  awarding  a  single  collective  vote  consented  to 
its  being  ceded  to  Canada.  But,  upon  fresh  representations  and  under  new  circumstances, 
the  Lisbon  Congress  has  decided  to  concede  to  the  United  Kingdom  an  additional  vote 
for  the  whole  of  the  unrepresented  Colonies,  including  any  outside  Australasia  which 
may  yet  enter  the  Union,  and  conditionally  upon  the  entry  of  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal.  It  was  also,  as  you  are  already  aware,  decided  to  award  to  the  Australasian 
Colonies  a  single  collective  vote  in  the  event  of  the  adhesion  of  not  less  than  three  of 
them  to  the  Convention. 

Having  regard  to  the  extreme  jealousy  manifested  at  the  Congress  by  other  great 
powers  on  the  subject  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  Union,  we  regard  this  result  as  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  tends,  in  our  opinion,  to  insure  a  proper  influence  to  the  British  Empire  as  a 
whole,  in  the  event  of  the  completion  of  the  Union,  as  desired,  by  the  entry  of  the 
remaining  large  Colonies  of  Great  Britain ;  and  we  recommend  that  continued  efforts 
should  be  made  towards  the  entry  of  the  Australian  and  South  African  Colonies  upon 
the  terms  now  offered,  especially  as  they  would  enter  with  the  express  guarantee  that 
no  change  will  be  made  in  the  transit  rates  and  surtaxes  until  after  the  next  quinquen¬ 
nial  Congress— a  guarantee  which,  moreover,  is  applied  in  the  general  decisions  of  the 
Congress  of  Lisbon  on  the  subject  of  transit  rates  and  surtaxes.  Our  experiences  at 
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Lisbon  tend  to  convince  us  that  the  completion  of  the  Postal  Union  will  be  a  work  of 
real  benefit  to  civilisation.  The  Union  exists  for  the  uses  of  peace  and  commercial 
development ;  and  its  completion  will  probably  increase  the  facilities  for  reconciling 
difficulties  and  “jarring  claims”  in  one  department,  at  least,  of  the  commerce  of 
mankind.  The  entry  of  Siam,  declared  at  the  Congress,  indicates  howr  wide  an  attrac¬ 
tiveness  the  Union  already  has.  The  adherence  of  Boliva  reproaches  us  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  inasmuch  as  that  adherence  only  was  wanted  for  the  whole  continent 
of  America  to  become  associated  by  means  of  a  convention  common  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World; — so  that,  in  the  commonwealth  of  modern  civilisation,  there  are 
but  our  twro  great  groups  of  quasi-independent  Colonics  holding  back  ;  and  we  cannot 
but  believe  that,  apart  from  questions  immediately  affecting  postal  revenues,  those 
Colonies,  in  common  with  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  would  find  their  account  in  abandoning 
their  attitude  of  isolation  among  civilised  communities. 


No.  32. 

Text  of  Letter  from  the  Government  of  Natal  to  the  Colonial  Office,  dated 

23rd  January  1836. 

With  reference  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer’s  Despatch,  No.  63  of  the  6th  of  May  last,  I 
have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Postmaster-General  of  this  Colony  (Mr. 
Chadwick)  having  returned  to  duty  from  leave  of  absence  in  England,  and  having 
reported  to  this  Government  on  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  entering  the  Postal 
Union,  it  has  been  decided,  after  consideration  of  his  report,  not  to  enter  the  Union 
at  present. 
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No.  25. 

REDUCTION  OF  TRANSIT  CHARGES  via  ITALY. 

Colonial  Office  Memorandum  and  Correspondence. 

The  opinion  of  Australasian  Members  of  the  Conference  upon  the  annexed  letter  is 
desired,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  state  whether  they  are  in  a  position  to  undertake 
that  the  proposed  reduction  will  be  agreed  to  by  their  respective  Colonies  so  as 
to  enable  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  complete  the  negotiations  with  the  Italian 
Government. 

Colonial  Office, 

March  1887. 


General  Post  Office,  London, 

Sir,  March  18,  1887. 

I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  December  last,  enclosing  copy  of  a 
telegram  from  the  Governor  of  Victoria  communicating  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
resolutions  come  to  at  a  meeting  of  Ministers  representing  the  Colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  on  the  question  of  postal  communication  with 
Europe. 

On  the  main  question  of  the  tenders  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  after  the 
expiration  of  existing  contracts,  negotiations  have  been  opened  with  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
as  suggested,  but  no  result  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 

On  the  question  of  foreign  transit  rates  the  Postmaster  General  desires  me  to  state, 
for  the  information  of  Sir  Henry  Holland,  that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  obtain 
a  reduction  both  in  the  charge  for  the  accelerated  train  service  through  France  and 
Italy,  and  in  the  charge  made  by  the  Italian  Post  Office  for  letters  from  Australia 
sent  in  transit  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  by  the  route  of  Brindisi. 

As  regards  the  latter  point,  the  Postmaster  General  has  already  placed  himself  in 
communication  with  the  Italian  Postal  Administration,  and  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter 
on  the  subject  addressed  by  this  Department  to  the  Italian  Post  Office  on  the  11th  of 
last  month,  and  a  copy  of  the  reply  which  has  been  received,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Italian  Post  Office  quite  recognizes  the  necessity  for  making  a  reduction 
of  postage  on  the  correspondence  in  question,  but  expects  a  reciprocal  reduction  on  the 
part  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  this  matter,  Sir  Henry  Holland  will  probably  consider 
it  necessary  to  consult  the  Colonies,  and  to  ascertain  from  them  what  reply  they  would 
wish  made  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Italian  Post  Office  on  the  point  raised  in  his 
letter  as  to  the  reciprocal  reduction  which  those  Colonies  are  prepared  to  make  in 
their  charges  on  letters  for  Australia  prepaid  in  Italy  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Under  present  arrangements,  the  Australian  Colonies  receive  from  Italy,  on  the 
letters  referred  to,  the  following  rates,  namely  : — 

15  centimes  per  single  rate  (land  rate), 

1  franc  20  centimes  per  30  grammes  weight  (sea-transit  rate) 

(which,  it  is  estimated,  amounts  to  a  charge  of  about  6d.  per  letter),  and  it  is  thought 
that  these  rates  may  be  susceptible  of  some  reduction  in  favour  of  Italy  and  the  other 
European  States,  in  return  for  the  sacrifice  demanded  from  the  Italian  Post  Office. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Signed)  S.  A.  BLACKWOOD, 

for  the  Colonies. 


Enclosure  1. 

General  Post  Office,  London, 

Sir,  February  11,  1887. 

You  are  aware  that,  under  arrangements  made  between  this  Department  and 
the  Italian  Post  Office  in  1875,  the  territorial  rates  of  postage  agreed  to  be  accounted 
for  to  Italy  upon  paid  letters  sent  from  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand  to 
Italy,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  were — 

(a.)  For  letters  addressed  to  Italy  15  centimes  per  oz.  rate. 
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( b .)  For  letters  addressed  to  other  states  of  the  Continent  via  Italy  30  centimes  per 
-J  oz.  rate; 

with  double  the  above  rates,  in  each  case,  for  unpaid  letters  sent  from  Italy  or  the 
States  of  the  Continent,  via  Italy,  to  the  Australian  Colonies  or  New  Zealand. 

These  rates  of  accounting  have  governed  the  exchange  of  mails  between  Italy  and 
Australia  from  the  1st  of  January  1876  to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the 
reduction  of  postage  rates  which  has  prevailed  almost  universally  during  the  past  1 1 
years ;  and  the  Australasian  Post  Offices,  having  had  the  question  under  their  con¬ 
sideration,  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  modification  of  these  rates  may 
reasonably  be  looked  for. 

The  Colonies  are  anxious  to  be  in  a  position  to  lower  their  charge  to  the  public  in 
Australia  for  letters  to  Italy,  and  through  Italy  to  an  uniform  rate  of  6d.  the  half 
ounce ;  but  they  cannot  do  so  without  a  reduction  of  the  present  Italian  territorial 
rates,  and  they  have  accordingly  requested  the  Postmaster  General  to  use  his  good 
offices  with  the  Italian  Post  Office  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  such  a  reduction  as  may 
enable  the  Colonies  to  fix  no  higher  charge  than  6d.  for  a  single  letter  to  Italy  itself, 
or  to  the  countries  served  through  the  medium  of  the  Italian  Post  Office. 

The  Postmaster  General  gladly  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  commend  this 
proposal  to  you  for  your  favourable  consideration. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Director  General  of  Posts,  Pome.  (Signed) 


Enclosure  2. 

Direction  Generale  des  Postes  d’Italie. 

Monsieur  le  Directeur  General,  Pome,  le  ler  Mars  1887. 

Par  votre  note  du  11  du  mois  dernier,  No.  49,650,  vous  avez  bien  voulu  me 
demander  au  nom  des  Colonies  Britanniques  de  l’Australie  et  de  la  Nouvelle  Zelande 
si  mon  Administration  serait  disposee  de  reduire  les  taxes  de  bonification  etablies 
par  1’entente  en  vigueur  entre  nos  deux  offices  depuis  1’annee  1876  a  l’egardedes  lettres 
affranchies  de  l’Australie  pour  ITtalie  et  pour  le  continent  europeen  (voie  dTtalie)  et 
pour  les  lettres  non  affranchies  de  ITtalie  et  du  continent  europeen  pour  l’Australie. 

J’ai  l’honneur  de  vous  informer  que  je  partage  votre  opinion  et  qu’une  reduction  des 
taxes  est  necessaire  de  maniere  qu’elles  puissent  etre  profitables  non  seulement  au 
public  Australien  mais  aussi  au  public  du  continent  europeen. 

La  reduction  devrait  par  suite  s’etendre  aux  lettres  affranchies  de  ITtalie  et  du  con¬ 
tinent  europeen  pour  l’Australie  et  aux  lettres  non  affranchies  de  l’Australie  pour 
ITtalie  et  pour  le  continent  europeen. 

Veuillez,  Monsieur  le  Directeur  General,  me  faire  connaitre  vos  intentions  a  ce  sujet 
et  me  soumetre  en  meme  temps  un  projet  de  remaniement  general  des  taxes  de  bonifi¬ 
cation  en  vous  assurant  que  pour  ma  part  je  suis  dispose  de  douner  mon  adhesion  a 
toute  proposition  qui  aura  pour  base  des  reductions  reciproques  favorables  au  public 
australien  aussi  bien  qu’au  public  de  ITtalie  et  du  continent  europeen. 

En  attendant,  &c. 

(Signed)  M.  Tautesio, 

Direction  Generale  des  Postes,  Le  Directeur  General. 

Londres. 


No.  26* 

IMPERIAL  PENNY  POSTAGE. 

Colonial  Office  Memorandum  and  Letters  from  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P., 

to  the  Postmaster-General,  with  Reply. 

Imperial  intercommunication  was  named  by  Mr.  Stanhope  as  one  of  the  two  very 
important  questions  which  he  desired  to  lay  before  the  Conference.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  has  accordingly  been  prepared  showing  the  different  lines  of  mail  communication 
to  which  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  now  contribute  from  their  public 
revenues,  as  well  as  the  actual  cost  to  the  Imperial  Government  in  1885-6,  after 
deducting  all  receipts  in  respect  of  the  sea  service  of  each  line,  amounting  in  all  to 
292,054/.  per  annum,  A  statement  is  annexed  giving,  as  far  as  known,  the  expense 
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borne  by  India  and  the  Colonies  in  maintaining  these  lines.  In  a  few  cases  the  actual 
payments  have  been  obtained  from  Colonial  records,  after  allowing  for  all  receipts  in  the 
nature  of  postage,  and  the  word  “  net  ”  is  printed  against  them  ;  in  other  cases  the 
figures  represent  the  amount  of  subsidy  named  in  the  contracts,  or  by  agreement 
refunded  to  the  Imperial  Government. 


Line. 

Home 

Govern¬ 

ment. 

Colonies. 

£ 

£ 

India  and  China 

219,000 

India. 

68,000 

Ceylon 

1,400 

Straits  Settlements 

6,000 

Hong  Kong 

6,000 

Labuan 

Australasia 

* 

New  South  Wales 

17,945  net 

(all  routes). 

16,600-f 

N ew  Zealand 

7,180  „ 

# 

Queensland 

12,706  „ 

# 

South  Australia  - 

3,486  „ 

* 

* 

Victoria  - 

38,836  „ 

# 

Western  Australia 

3,177  „ 

* 

Tasmania  - 

Not  known 

* 

Fiji. 

Mauritius 

Nil 

Mauritius  - 

10,725 

South  Africa 

Nil 

Cape. 

— 

Nil 

Natal. 

— 

f  St.  Helena 

1,796 

2,774 

[^Ascension 

Nil 

West  Indies  (including 

49,140 

Colonies  collectively, 

22,360 

British  Guiana). 

1886. 

Belize  and  New  Orleans  - 

1,540 

British  Honduras  - 

4,000 

New  York  and  Bermuda  - 

Nil 

Bermuda. 

— 

Bahamas 

Nil 

Bahamas  - 

3,700 

Canada 

Nil 

Canada. 

— 

Newfoundland 

Nil 

Newfoundland. 

— 

fGold  Coast. 

1 

— 

West  Africa 

3,000 

1 

<(  Sierra  Leone. 

— 

(^Gambia  - 

1,200 

Mediterranean 

Nil 

Gibraltar  - 

Nil 

Nil 

Malta 

4,000 

Nil 

Cyprus 

Nil 

Falkland  Islands 

Nil 

Falkland  Islands  - 

1,800 

*  Imperial  loss  upon  Brindisi  route  is  included  with  India  and  China. 
■)  Including  United  States  I  and  Transit  rate. 
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Rates  of  Postage. 

The  cost  of  newspapers  and  packets  is  omitted,  as  the  rate  for  letters  is  the  chief 


matter  under  this  head.  The  present  rates  for  half-ounce  letters  are : — 

Canada,  Newfoundland,  Cyprus,  Gibraltar,  Malta  -  ~\d. 

Bahamas,  Bermuda,  British  Honduras,  Mauritius,  Falkland  Islands, 

West  Africa,  West  Indies  ------  4 d. 

India,  Eastern  Colonies,  China  -  -  -  -  5cl. 

Hong  Kong  via  San  Francisco  ...  -  -4 d 

Australasia,  Fiji,  South  Africa,  St.  Helena  -  6c/. 


Imperial  Penny  Postage. 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.  for  Canterbury,  has  addressed  to  the  Postmaster  General 
a  proposal  that  the  ordinary  postal  rate  for  the  carriage  of  a  letter  between  any  two 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  should  be  one  penny  {see  the  annexed  Parliamentary  Paper).* 
The  argument,  briefly  stated,  is :  (1)  That  the  freight  of  a  ton  of  letters  at  one  penny  per 
half-ounce  would  be  so  much  in  excess  of  the  rates  of  freight  for  merchandize  that  the 
steamship  owners  would  be  well  paid  at  the  reduced  rate ;  (2)  That  the  high  subsidies 
now  paid  arc  given  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  of  the  general  administration  of  the 
country,  and  not  purely  as  a  Post  Office  transaction  ;  and  he  instances  the  German 
and  French  Governments,  which  pay  large  subsidies  but  charge  only  Union  rates  of 
postage. 

A  further  letter  from  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  is  also  annexed,  with  the  official 
reply  of  the  Postmaster  General,  and  a  summary  of  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton’s  rejoinder. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  General  Post  Office  that  such  reduction  of  postage  would  at 
once  entail  upon  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  revenues  an  annual  loss  about  360,000/.,  in 
addition  to  the  sums  already  mentioned.  These  figures  would  of  course  be  diminished 
by  any  increase  of  net  receipts  caused  by  the  growth  of  correspondence  at  the  lower  rate 
of  postage.  This  growth  would  doubtless  be  considerable,  but  cannot  be  estimated  with 
certainty,  and  the  question  which  the  Conference  is  asked  to  consider  is,  how  far  India 
and  the  Colonies  which  they  represent  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  ready  to  vote  money 
to  make  up  the  present  loss  that  would  follow  upon  such  a  reduction  of  postage,  in  view 
of  the  prospective  gain  from  an  increase  of  correspondence,  and  from  a  growth  of  trade 
resulting  therefrom  ?  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  not  as  yet  seriously  considered 
the  results  of  the  proposal ;  which,  however  taking  it  may  be  at  first  sight,  contains  many 
and  great  difficulties  of  detail,  owing  to  the  complicated  and  diversified  nature  of  the  postal 
communications  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  different  Colonies,  passing  in 
many  cases  through  Foreign  Countries. 

Routes  for  Colonial  Mails. 

Lines  Projected. 

In  addition  to  the  lines  now  existing,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  understood  to 
contemplate  subsidising  an  accelerated  service  between  Halifax  and  England ;  and  the 
Canadian  Government  have  applied  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  subsidise  a  line  of 
steamers  between  British  Columbia  and  Hong  Kong  ;  a  line  connecting  British  Columbia 
with  Australia  has  also  been  spoken  of,  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  these  projects  are 
likely  to  be  carried  out. 

Foreign  Lines. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  mails  are  sent  to  India,  the  Eastern  Colonies,  China,  and 
the  Australasian  Colonies  by  steamers  of  the  French  Messageries  Maritimes  Company 
and  by  steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  ;  the  postage  by  these  steamers  is  the 
same  per  half-ounce  letter  as  by  the  British  Mails.  The  French  line  serves  Mauritius  on 
the  passage  to  or  from  Australasia. 


Canada. 

The  mails  for  Canada  direct  are  carried  to  Halifax  in  the  winter  and  to  Rimonski  in 
the  summer,  and  are  brought  home  in  the  same  way  by  the  steamers  of  the  Allan  Line. 
Mails  are  also  exchanged  between  this  country  and  Canada  via  New  ^  ork  by  each 
contract  packet  outwards,  and  by  most  of  the  inward  packets. 


*  See  H.  C.  34  of  February  1887. 
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Newfoundland. 

Mails  for  Newfoundland  are  sent  by  the  Allan  Line  ot  steamers.  During  the 
summer  they  are  conveyed  direct  to  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  and  during  the  winter 
they  are  landed  at  Halifax,  to  be  forwarded  thence  by  local  steamers. 

India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements ,  Hong  Kong ,  China. 

Mails  for  India,  China,  and  the  Eastern  Colonies  are  carried  to  and  from  Brindisi  by 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  ;  weekly  to  India ;  fortnightly  to  the  other  places 
named.  Between  London  and  Brindisi  the  mails  travel  by  special  train  service  under  an 
arrangement  with  the  French  and  Italian  Governments  at  a  cost  of  about  49,500/.  for 
the  year  1885-6.  The  present  contract,  which  is  made  with  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  under  which  the  Company  receives  360,000/.  a  year,  expires  on  February  1st, 
1888,  when  another  contract  commences  by  which  the  Company  will  receive  265,000/. 
per  annum. 

Under  the  existing  contract  (inclusive  of  the  transit  through  Egypt)  the  Imperial 
Government  paid,  in  1885,  beyond  the  amount  of  sea  postage  collected,  306,000/.,  and 
towards  this  sum  India  contributed  68,000/.,  Ceylon  1,400/.,  Straits  Settlements  6,000/., 
and  Hong  Kong  6,000/. 

Under  the  new  contract  the  payments  will  be  less,  but  until  the  contracts  for  the 
Australasian  mails  are  settled  no  accurate  statement  can  be  given. 

Australia. 

Mails  for  Australia  now  leave  London  every  Friday  with  the  mails  lor  India,  and  are 
carried  to  Brindisi  by  arrangement  with  the  French  and  Italian  Governments.  Mails 
from  Australia  are  landed  every  week  at  Brindisi  or  Naples,  and  forwarded  thence  to 
London  by  the  same  arrangement  with  the  French  and  Italian  Governments.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  transit  of  the  Australian  mails  between  London  and  Brindisi  and 
Naples  amounted,  in  1885-6,  to  46,000/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  l6frs.  50c.  per  kilogramme 
for  letters  and  87-Jc.  per  kilogramme  for  other  articles  by  the  special  train  service  to 
and  from  Brindisi ;  and  4frs.  per  kilogramme  for  letters  and  50c.  per  kilogramme  for 
other  articles  by  the  ordinary  train  service  from  Naples. 

The  outward  mail  are  received  at  Brindisi  every  alternate  week  by  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company,  and  carried  by  them  to  Colombo,  under  their  contract  with  the 
Imperial  Government  for  the  Indian  and  China  Mail  Service.  From  Colombo  the 
general  Australian  Mail  is  carried  by  the  same  Company  to  Melbourne,  under  a 
separate  contract  with  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  For  this  service  the  Colony  now  pays 
85,000/.  a  year.  No  charge  is  made  to  the  Colonies  for  carriage  of  the  mails  across 
Europe  or  to  Colombo,  but  the  postage  is  divided  between  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Governments  in  the  following  proportions  : — 


Route. 

Postage,  per 
\  oz.  letter. 

Imperial 

Share. 

Colonial 

Share. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Via  Brindisi  -< 

'Outwards  - 

6 

Ol 

-2 

1 

_  Homewards 

6 

— 

6 

'  Outwards  - 

6 

2 

4 

Via  San  Francisco  < 

__  Homewards 

6 

6 

'  Outwards  - 

6 

I 

5 

Via  Plymouth  -< 

__  Homewards 

6 

— 

6 

Victoria  collects  from  other  Colonies  contributions  for  their  mails  carried  under  this 
contract. 

Every  fourth  week  the  Queensland  portion  of  the  mails  is  dropped  by  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  at  Aden,  whence  it  is  taken  on  by  the  British  India  Company, 
under  a  contract  with  the  Colonial  Government,  for  a  subsidy  amounting  in  1885  to 
55,000 /.  This  contract  contains  provisions  relating  to  other  than  postal  matters,  and 
the  cost  of  carrying  the  mails  is  estimated  at  15,000/.  of  the  above  sumc 
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On  the  alternate  weeks  the  mails  for  Australia 
from  Suez  to  Melbourne,  and  back  to  Suez  or 
Government  of  New  South  Wales,  which  pays 
newspapers,  and  Is.  per  lb.  for  packets. 


are  carried  by  the  Orient  Company 
Naples,  under  a  contract  with  the 
1 2s.  per  lb.  for  letters,  6d.  per  lb.  lor 


Tasmania « 

The  mails  for  Tasmania  are  carried  by  the  above-mentioned  routes,  and  contribute 
proportionably  for  the  quantity  transmitted. 


New  Zealand. 

Mails  for  New  Zealand  are  carried  partly  by  the  above-mentioned  routes,  partly  by 
direct  steamers  which  touch  at  the  Cape  and  at  Hobart,  partly  by  way  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Pacific. 

The  direct  steamers  are  paid  by  the  New  Zealand  Government — for  letters,  126-.  per 
lb. ;  books  and  packets,  Is.  per  lb. ;  newspapers,  6d.  per  lb.  The  net  cost  to  the  Colony 
in  1885  was  6,5521.  13s.  9^- 

The  mails  via  San  Francisco  cross  the  Atlantic  by  the  steamers  carrying  the  general 
British  mails,  and  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  3.?.  per  lb.  for  letters  and  3d.  per  lb.  fot 
other  articles,  outwards,  and  Is.  9 \d.  per  lb.  for  letters  and  2d.  per  lb.  for  other  articles, 
homewards,  amounting  to  about  5,258/.  per  annum.  For  the  land  journey  across 
America  these  mails  are  charged  6  frs.  per  kilogramme  for  letters  and  2  frs.  per 
kilogramme  for  other  articles,  amounting  to  a  total  of  11,351/.  per  annum.  Across 
the  Pacific  they  are  carried  in  steamers  subsidised  by  the  Governments  of  New  Zealand 
and  New  South  Wales  jointly  at  the  rate  of  37,000/.  a  year,  to  which  the  United  States 
contribute  4,000/. 


Contracts. 

The  Colonial  contracts  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  with  the 
Orient  Company  expire  on  the  1st  of  February  1888  simultaneously  with  the  Imperial 
contract  for  carriage  of  the  India  and  China  mails.  Tenders  from  both  companies  are 
now  under  consideration  for  what  is  practically  a  renewal  of  the  service  now  performed. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  ask  85,000/.  a  year  for  a  ten  years’  contract  and 
100,000/.  for  a  seven  years’  contract.  The  Orient  Company  ask  a  proportionate  amount 
for  an  eight  years’  contract. 

The  Queensland  contract  with  the  British  India  Company  expires. 

The  San  Francisco  contract  has  been  recently  renewed  for  three  years  at  a  subsidy 

of  37,000/.  per  annum. 

The  New  Zealand  contract  with  the  direct  line  expires  on  the  9th  of  December 
1889-  It  appears  from  the  latest  available  reports  (1885)  that  the  Australasian  Colonies 
pay  for  their  Ocean  Mail  Services  on  all  lines,  after  taking  credit  for  postage  received, 
the  following  amounts  : 


£ 

s. 

d. 

New  South  Wales 

-  17,945 

1 

10 

New  Zealand 

-  7,180 

11 

7 

Queensland 

-  12,706 

1 

3 

South  Australia 

3,486 

16 

1 

Tasmania 

«  not 

known 

Victoria  - 

-  38,835 

6 

4 

Western  Australia 

-  3,1 77 

0 

2 

Mauritius. 

Mauritius  receives  its  mails  every  four  weeks  by  the  steamers  of  the  French  Mes- 
sageries  Maritimes  Company  ;  these  steamers  then  proceed  to  Australia,  and  the  return 
steamer  brings  on  the  Mauritius  mails  for  Europe.  For  this  service  the  Colony  paid 

N 


a  51751. 
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in  1885  lis.  80,000  to  the  Company  under  a  contract  which  is  terminable  at  six 
months’  notice.  The  Imperial  Government  pays  no  subsidy  to  this  company. 

An  alternative  mail  was  in  1885  received  by  way  of  Natal  once  every  four  weeks  by 
steamers  of  the  Castle  Mail  Packets  Company,  paying  Rs.  60,000  for  this  service,  and 
a  share  of  postage  amounting  to  Rs.  3,000  per  annum.  This  service  has  been 
recently  discontinued. 

The  cost  of  the  two  lines  to  the  Colony  amounted  to  Rs.  143,000,  or,  at  Is.  6d.  the 
rupee,  to  10,725/. 


Cape ,  Natal ,  St.  Helena ,  and  Ascension. 

Mails  for  the  Cape  are  despatched  to  and  from  England  once  a  week  each  way  by  the 
Union  and  Castle  Mail  Packets  Companies  alternately.  The  steamers  run  under 
contracts  with  the  Cape  Government,  who  pay  to  each  company  a  subsidy  of  25,000/. 
a  year,  and  certain  premiums  for  speed,  and  a  further  amount  at  agreed  rates  for 
carriage  of  the  local  mails  to  Natal,  receiving  from  the  Imperial  Government  payment 
for  the  outward  mails  to  the  Cape  a  sum  of  19,000/.  for  the  year  1885-6. 

On  the  outward  voyages  the  steamers  call  annually  13  times  at  St.  Helena  only; 
on  the  homeward  voyages  13  times  in  the  year  at  both  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  and 
13  times  at  St.  Helena  only.  The  mail  companies  receive  from  the  Cape  Government 
100/.  for  every  call  at  St.  Helena,  or  at  the  two  islands.  The  Imperial  Government 
pays  each  year  to  the  Cape  Government  824/.  in  respect  of  the  calls  at  Ascension, 
and  1,950/.  in  respect  of  the  outward  calls  at  St.  Helena,  that  island  also  paying  to 
the  Cape  Government  1,300/.,  plus  476/.  in  respect  of  the  homeward  calls.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  payments  are  made  to  the  Cape  for  weight  of  mail  matter  actually  carried 
to  and  from  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  as  follows  : — 

£ 

By  the  Imperial  Government  -  -  260 

By  St.  Helena  -  200 

But  as  the  total  sum  paid  by  St.  Helena  is  far  more  than  the  Island  can  afford,  a 
vote  in  aid  is  granted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  amounting  to  2,000/.  in  1885-6. 

1  he  Natal  Mails  aie  cairied  between  England  and  Durban  by  the  same  two  companies, 
under  contract  with  the  Natal  Government,  who  pay  7,000/.  a  year  subsidy,  and  certain 
premiums  for  speed,  and  a  further  sum  of  400/.  a*  year  for  carriage  of  the  local  mails 
from  Natal  to  the  Cape  Colony. 

These  contracts  may  be  terminated  on  the  30th  of  September  1888  by  a  year’s  notice 

given  previously ;  if  not  so  terminated,  they  will  continue  until  determined  by  a  vear’s 
notice.  J 


West  Indies. 

Mails  for  the  West  Indies,  including  British  Guiana,  are  sent  once  a  fortnight 
each  way  by  tne  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Company,  who  receive  a  subsidy  from  the 
Imperial  Government  of  90,000/.  a  year.  The  Colonies  served  by  this  route  contribute 
collectively  22,360 /.  towards  the  subsidy,  and  the  Imperial  Government  after  allowing 
for  this  payment  and  all  sums  received  for  sea  postage,  sustained  a  loss  in  1885  oT 
49,140/.  The  Colonies  retain  their  own  postage  receipts,  but  it  is  not  known  what  they 
amount  to.  J 

the  conti act  may  be  terminated  in  1890,  or  in  any  subsequent  year,  by  giving  one 
year’s  notice.  ° 


Bahamas. 

The  mails  for  the  Bahamas  are  carried  via  New  York  at  the  cost  of  the  Imperial 
Government  for  the  transit  between  England  and  America,  amounting  in  1885  to  145/. 

The  Colony  pays  3,700/.  a  year  for  their  conveyance  between  New  York  and  the 
Bahamas. 
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Bermuda. 

The  mails  for  Bermuda  are  sent  once  a  fortnight  vid  New  York  at  the  cost  of  the 
Imperial  Government  for  the  passage  between  England  and  America,  amounting  in  1885 
to  440/.  The  Imperial  Government  also  pays  to  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company  a 
nominal  subsidy  of  300/.,  terminable  at  six  months’  notice,  for  carriage  of  the  mails 
between  New  York  and  Bermuda. 


British  Honduras. 

Mails  foi  British  Honduras  go  each  wayT  twice  in  three  weeks  via  New  York  to  New 
Orleans  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Belize  and  vice  versa.  Between  Loudon  and  New 
Orleans  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  Imperial  Government,  amounting  in  1885  to  155/. 
for  sea  carriage  on  the  Atlantic,  and  45/.  for  land  carriage  through  America.  The 
Colony  pays  lor  the  sea  transit  between  New  Orleans  and  Belize  $20,000  a  year, 
say  4,000/.,  towards  which  the  Imperial  Government  contributes  1,600/.  a  year. 


West  African  Colonies. 

.  Mails  for  W  est  Africa  leave  Liverpool  every  Saturday  by  steamers  which  call  at 
Sierra  Leone,  Accra,  and  Lagos  on  every  voyage,  and  at  other  ports  on  the  coast  as 
required  for  trading  purposes,  so  there  is  no  regularity  in  the  exact  date  of  the  arrivals 
oi  departures  at  intermediate  ports.  Mails  are  also  sent  once  in  three  weeks  by  a 
more  direct  steamer,  touching  at  fewer  ports,  dhe  homeward  service  is  on  a  similar 
scale.  A  bout  once  a  month  the  steamers  call  at  Bathurst  each  way. 

No  subsidy  is  paid,  but  the  steamers  which  carry  the  mails  are  given  exemptions  from 
certain  dues  at  Sierra  Leone  if  they  touch  at  Bathurst  or  Sherbro’,  and  the  owners 
receive  from  ^  the  Imperial  Government  payment  for  mails  in  both  directions  at  the  rate 
of  16.9.  per  lb.  for  letters,  \d.  each  for  newspapers,  and  M.  per  lb.  for  books  ;  the  total 
amount  paid  in  1 885-6  was  8,334/. 

In  1885  the  Gambia  paid  1,200/.  subsidy,  which  has  since  been  discontinued. 

^  There  is  also  a  French  steamer  plying  between  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  and  the 
French  port  of  Dakar  in  connexion  with  the  fortnightly  French  mail  to  and  from  the 
latter  port.  Mails  are  carried  at  the  Postal  Union  rates.  I  here  is  also  a  line  of  German 
trading  steamers  between  the  Gold  Coast,  Havre,  and  Hamburg. 


Mediterranean  Colonies. 

Mails  for  Gibraltar  are  sent  every  day  vid  France.  No  subsidy  payable. 

Mails  for  Malta  are  despatched  every  day  via  Italy,  but  the  mail  packets  at  present 
leave  Sicily  for  Malta  only  twice  a  week.  The  Government  of  Malta  pays  a  subsidy 
of  over  4,000/.  for  the  service  between  Malta  and  Sicily. 

f  Mails  for  Cyprus  are  sent  every  week  vid  Brindisi  to  Egypt  by  the  packets  carrying 
the  Indian  mails.  There  is  a  regular  fortnightly  service  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers 
between  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  by  which  the  mails  are  forwarded,  and  there  are  other 
opportunities  for  communication  which  are  made  use  of.  No  subsidy  is  paid. 

These  places  are  all  in  the  Postal  Union. 


Falkland  Islands. 

Mails  for  the  Falkland  Islands  are  despatched  once  every  alternate  month  each  way  by 
the  steamers  of  the  Kosmos  Company,  who  receive  under  contract  a  subsidy  of  1,800/. 
a  year,  paid  by  the  Colonial  Government. 

The  contract,  which  has  been  once  renewed,  expires  in  July  1889. 

Colonial  Office. 

April  1887. 
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INDEX  to  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton’s  letters. 


(The  figures  refer  to  the  paragraphs.) 
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15 
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- 

- 

— 

— 
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- 

- 

— 
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— 

— 
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- 

- 
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— 
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— 
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- 
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— 

— 

— 
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— 
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- 

- 
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— 

— 
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- 

— 

— 
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— 
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- 
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— 

— 

12 
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- 

- 

— 

4 

5 

— 
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- 

- 
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— 

— 

— 
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- 
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— 

— 

— 
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“ 

13 
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— 

— 
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- 

- 

— 

J 
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— 
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7 

- 

— .  r 
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- 

- 

— 

2 

— 

— 
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- 

- 

1,2, 16 

— 

— 

— 

Contracts,  new  - 

- 

- 

1,  13 

2 

— 

— 
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- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

9 
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- 

- 

— 

— 

7 
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- 

- 

— 

— 

7 

6 
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_ 

6 
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- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

8 
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16 

. 

_____ 

12 
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- 

- 

— 

6 

— 

— 
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. 

10 
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- 

18 

6 

1 
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- 

— 

— 
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— 
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- 
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9 

— 

— 
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“ 

” 

— 

— 

— 

4 
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_ 

. 

11 
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- 

— 

7 

— 

— 
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- 

- 

— 

— 

13 

— 
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8 

4 
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- 

— 

3 

— 
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- 

- 

— 

2 

14 

► - 
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- 

- 

— 

— 
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— 
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- 

- 
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10 

3 
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- 

- 

— 

— 
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— 
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• 

1 
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10 

1 

For  these  letters  see  II.  C.  34  of  February  1887. 
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IV.  (Conclusion).* 


To  the  Right  PIon.  H.  Cecil  Raikes,  M.P.,  Postmaster  General. 

Sir, 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  I  desire  to  express 
my  personal  sense  of  obligation  for  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  supply  the 
information  of  which  I  stood  in  need.  That  the  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  of  vour 
Department  who  were  charged  with  the  work  of  research  have  failed,  in  the  course  of 
more  than  two  months,  to  discover  the  truth  in  some  particulars,  is  a  fact  which,  while 
nowise  discreditable  to  them,  deserves  to  be  noted  and  remembered.  From  the  moment 
of  your  assumption  of  the  important  duties  of  your  office  I  have  met  with  nothing  but 
sympathy  and  assistance  at  your  hands.  In  fact,  we  ail  recognise  that  this  is  no  party 
question,  that  none  of  us  is  to  blame  for  the  existence  of  anomalies  which  we  did  not 
create,  and  that  our  Post  Office  is  at  once  the  oldest,  the  best  administered,  and  the 
most  useful  in  the  world,  and  we  all,  I  am  sure,  desire  to  see  the  speedy  end  of  these 
anomalies,  the  abolition  of  which  can  be  shown  to  promise  both  social  and  financial 
advantage  to  the  community. 

1.  As  you  have  doubtless  observed,  T  have  given  notice  to  move  two  resolutions  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  one  calling  for  an  inquiry  into  the  injurious  and 
anomalous  regulations  which  at  present  minimise  the  benefit  of  our  postal  system,  the 
other  seeking  to  establish  the  principle  that  any  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
realised  by  the  Post  Office,  beyond  the  sum  appearing  as  clear  annual  profit  by  the  latest 
return,  shall  be  devoted  to  cheapening,  extending,  and  facilitating  the  postal  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  aim  of  these  two  resolutions,  of  my 
letters  to  you,  and  indeed  I  may  say  of  my  life,  is  to  promote  and  bring  about  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  movement  for  the  institution  of  an  Imperial  penny  postage 
system . 

2.  On  the  occasion  of  my  motion  of  last  March,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
contended  that  the  postal  rates  to  the  Colonies  could  not  be  reduced,  because  there  was 
already  a  loss  upon  that  service  of  about  1,000/.  a  day.  Many  honourable  members 
voted  against  the  motion  under  the  natural  impression  that  I  was  asking  for  an  increase 
of  taxation  to  that  amount.  Let  me  first  observe  that  even  if  the  Secretary’s  gloomiest 
calculations  had  been  justified  there  would  have  been  no  increase  whatever  in  the  sum 
total  of  our  taxes.  When  we  buy  postage  stamps  we  submit  voluntarily  to  indirect 
taxation.  But  the  use  of  writing  is  now,  thanks  to  the  spread  of  education,  so  nearly 
universal,  that  it  may  be  said  the  nation  as  a  whole  makes  use  of  the  post.  The  proposal 
is  rather  one  for  the  re-adjustment  than  for  the  increase  of  taxation  ;  and  there  are  few 
taxpayers  who  would  not  be  able  to  set  off  against  the  slight  increase  of  some  other  tax 
the  corresponding  diminution  of  the  postage  tax. 

3.  But,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  there  is  no  need  even  for  such  re-adjustment  of 
taxation.  The  whole  of  this  loss  could  be  saved  to  the  country,  and  an  immense  burden 
taken  from  the  neck  of  our  commerce,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  stopping  the  payment 
of  the  huge  subsidies  now  received  by  certain  steamship  companies,  or  by  shifting  the 
obligation  to  pay  the  600,000/.  now  annually  paid  for  our  Foreign  and  Colonial  packet 
service  from  the  Post  Office  Department  to  the  Admiralty,  thejatter  Department,  more¬ 
over,  paying  only  such  sums  as  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  the  service.  I  take  into 
account,  of  course,  the  almost  incalculable  increase  in  the  volume  of  correspondence 
which  would  result  from  the  lowering  of  the  postage  rate.  In  reply  to  questions  put  by 
me  to  you,  I  learn  that  the  profits  of  the  Post  Office  in  18/6,  after  deducting  all  payments, 
were  1,994, 1 60/.  In  1886  these  profits  amounted  to  2,875,684/.  It  is  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that  if  we  now  stop  at  this  sum,  and  apply  any  further  profits  to  the  cheapening, 
extending,  and  facilitating  of  the  service  with  distant  parts  of  our  Empire,  we  shall  in 
three  years  have  sufficient  to  carry  free  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  packet  service  mails. 

4.  The  following  facts,  which  I  have  elaborately  demonstrated  to  you,  Sir,  I  shall 
assume  as  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute  (a)  that  correspondence  can  be 
carried  by  swift  steamships  to  the  remotest  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  yield  to 
the  carrying  company  a  fair  profit  at  the  rate  of  one  farthing  per  letter  ;  ( b )  that  the 


*  For  Letters  I.,  II.,  III.  see  H.  C.  34  of  February  1887. 
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paj  men t  proposed  by  my  friends  and  myself  of  100/.  per  ton  for  the  carriage  of  letters 
one  penny  stamp  being  affixed  to  each  letter,  would  afford  the  Post  Office  a  clear  profit 
ot  348/.  per  ton  ;  (c)  that  the  Post  Office  now  exacts  from  the  public  fof  the  conveyance 
o  etteis  to  Australia  no  less  than  1,792/.  per  ton ;  (d)  that  the  vast  subsidies  now  paid 
to  the  mail-carrying  company  are  contributed  with  the  primary  and  almost  exclusive 
object  of  encouraging  and  stimulating  the  flow  of  commercial  traffic  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  numerous  and  distant  dependencies,  a  second  and  by  no  means 
unimportant  aim  being  the  preservation  of  a  great  fleet  of  steam  vessels  available  as 
transports  or  unarmoured  cruisers  in  time  of  war. 


5.  I  will  not  weary  you  by  recapitulating  the  string  of  anomalous  and  inexplicably 

unjust  charges  levied  on  an  English  in  favour  of  a  foreign  correspondent  using  our  postal 
machinery.  1  ' 

It  will  suffice  to  recall  the  typical  fact  that  whereas  an  Englishman  must  pay  4 d  for 
the  conveyance  of  a  letter  to  the  West  Indies  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  5 d.  to 
British  East  India,  a  foreigner  can  send  a  letter  to  the  same  destination  often  bv  way  of 
this  country.  Well  may  the  shrewd  Gaul  or  Teuton,  hotly  competing  with  our 

raei chants  foi  the  tiade  of  our  own  Colonies,  chuckle  as  he  pockets  English  bounty  on 
his  efforts.  J 


The  following  parallel  tables  showing  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  rates  of  postage 
for  letters  to  the  following  countries  and  places  from  England,  France,  and  Germany  (at 
the  minimum  weight)  require  no  comment : — • 


Countries  or  Colonies. 


Aden  - 
Afghanistan  - 
British  India 
Ceylon  - 
China  - 
J  apan  - 
Persia  - 

Siam  -  - 

Tonquin  - 

Hong  Kong 
Labuan  - 

Straits  Settlements  - 
Dutch  Colonies  (Java,  &c.)  - 

Portuguese  Colonies  (Macao,  &c.)  - 

Spanish  Colonies  (Philippines)  - 
Algiers  - 

Egypt  (Nubia  and  the  Soudan)  ----- 

Congo  -------- 

Madagascar  ------- 

Zanzibar  ------- 

Mauritius  -  - 

Seychelles,  Rodriguez,  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  and  Sierra  Leone 
French  Colonies  (Sengal,  Mayotte,  Reunion,  and  New  Caledonia) 
Azores  -------- 

Madeira  ------- 

Cape  Verde  Islands  ------ 

Mozambique  ------- 

Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic,  Chili  - 
Spanish  Colonies,  Fernando  Po  - 

Australia  -  ... 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal  - 


*  By  sea. 


From 

From 

From 

England. 

France. 
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d. 

d. 

d. 

- 

5 

24 
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24 

24 
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24 
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24 
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24 

24 

- 

4 
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24 
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4 

21 

24 

- 

6 

6 

24* 

6 

91 

^2 

91 

2 

With  regard  to  New  Caledonia,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  charge  from  England  is 
4 d.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  mail  steamers  conveying  these  letters  to 
New  Caledonia  touch  at  all  Australian  ports  from  four  to  seven  days  before  they  reach 
that  country.  Yet  letters  by  these  very  steamers  for  Australia,  also  posted  in  England, 
are  charged  6d.  To  further  show  the  anomalies  existing  I  will  again  quote  Messrs. 
Maekonichie  Brothers,  to  whom  I  referred  in  a  previous  letter.  They  write  to  me  from 
Lowestoft  as  follows  under  date  24th  February  inst. : — c<  We  are  highly  interested  in 
“  the  glaring  anomalies  that  you  have  unearthed  and  exposed  concerning  the  posting 
“  of  patterns  of  cloths,  &c.  in  Belgium  from  England  for  England,  whereby  one  firm 
“  was  enabled  to  save  30/.  We  think  this  should  open  the  eyes  of  the  commercial 
“  public. 

N  4 


“  We  do  not  know  whether  you  have  overlooked  one  fact,  but  it  was  forcibly  impressed 
“  upon  us  this  last  week  when  we  were  sending  price  lists  to  Persia.  Our  clerks  raised 
«  tile  query  whether  they  should  be  posted  via  Russia  at  the  charge  of  one  halfpenny  or 

“  bv  the  Brindisi  mail  at  the  charge  of  l^d.  !  ! 

“‘Upon  reference  to  the  British  Postal  Guide  you  will  find  this  duty  (duly  ?)  set  forth 
“  under  the  heading  of  ‘  Persia  5  at  page  234,  for  printed  papers  and  books,  the  British 

“  medium  being  three  times  the  charge  via  Russia.” 

A  crain,  Messrs.  Peek,  Frean,  &  Co.,  the  celebrated  biscuit  manufacturers,  lately  sent 
two  tons’  of  samples  to  customers  in  the  United  Kingdom  via  Belgium.  Kach  sample 
weighed  three  ounces.  They  found  that  the  charge  was  only  1  d.  each,  while  these 
samples  if  sent  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  cost  2d.  each. 

6. '  I  have  to  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  information  conveyed  to  mein  answer  to  my  request 
for  it.  that  “  The  total  postage  collected  upon  British  mails  for  Australasia  may  be 
“  estimated  at  about  1 16,000/.  per  annum.”  This  important  fact  has  now  for  the  first  time 
been  made  known  to  the  public. 

7,  I  have  also  to  express  my  acknowledgments  for  the  statement  that  “  I  he  total  sum 
“  paid  for  the  sea  conveyance  of  all  mails  sent  via  New  York  in  the  year  ending  the  30th 
“  of  September  1886  was  99>9 27/.” 

This  is  a  pregnant  and  noteworthy  fact.  Ycur  letter  states  that  the  total  postage 
collected  for  British  mails  for  Australasia  maybe  estimated  at  about  116,000/.  per  annum. 
That  is  to  say,  you  collect  from  the  public  116,000/.  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  the 
3,000,000  or  so  of  Australasians.  Yet  we  only  pay  99,92 7/.  for  the  carriage  of  the  heavy 
mails  sent  from  this  country  to  the  sixty  millions  of  our  kindred  inhabiting  the  United 
States.  The  correspondence  posted  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  United  States  during 
the  year  ending  3 1st  December  1877  was  116,444  lbs.  of  letters  and  1,031,908  lbs.  of 
newspapers  and  other  articles.  The  enormous  increase  of  mail  matter  is  shown  by  your 
letter  to  me  dated  8th  of  February  1887,  which  states  that  during  the  year  ending  30th 
of  September  1886  no  less  than  337,855  lbs.  of  letters  and  2,780,625  lbs.  of  newspapers 
and  other  articles  were  despatched,  so  that  the  quantity  of  mails  was  more  than  doubled 
in  those  10  years.  This  may  be  a  convenient  opportunity  to  point  out  that  in  proportion 
to  the  populationthe  people  of  Australasia  receive  from  England  at  least  six  times  as 
many  letters  as  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  very  gratifying  fact  should  im¬ 
press  the  British  public  and  the  authorities  with  the  necessity  of  encouraging  corre¬ 
spondence.  It  maybe  objected  that  the  voyage  to  America  is  a  shorter  one  than  that  to 
Australia,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  population  is  20  times  greater.  It  must  also  be^ 
remembered  that  the  capacious  liners  in  question  devote,  but  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
their  space  to  the  reception  and  stowage  of  mails,  iheir  cabins  are  crowded  with 
passengers,  their  holds  are  stuffed  with  merchandise.  While  our  trade  with  foreign 
countries  is  falling  off,  our  transactions  with  the  Colonies  show  annually  an  astounding 
a lamentation.  If  it  were  urged  that  the  lines  are  only  kept  running  by  the  aid  of  the 
subventions  at  present  allowed  them,  I  reply  that  the  allegation  is  untrue  and  absurd. 
Why,  Sir,  on  June  2nd  last  I  brought  to  your  predecessor’s  notice  the  offer  of  a  powerful 
steamship  company  to  convey  letters  from  England  to  Australia  by  a  service  as  rapid  and 
regular  as  the  existing  one  for  a  charge  of  one  penny  per  letter.  Again,  a  renowned 
company  has  offered  to  convey  the  mails  to  and  from  Australia  by  a  first  class  weekly 
service  for  a  subvention  of  182,000/.  per  annum.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to 
encourage  the  magnificent  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  the  Orient  Steamship  Companies 
with  the  view  of  maintaining  the  greatness  of  England  on  the  sea.  But  1  again  protest 
against  the  Post  Office  being  charged  with  the  cost  of  doing  so.  If  it  is  the  desire  of 
England,  and  it  is  of  the  Australian  people,  to  subsidize  these  powerful  lines,  some  such 
plan  should  be  adopted  as  is  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph  (No.  3). 

I  have  lately  ascertained  that  for  a  sum  of  182,000/.,  or  200,000/.  per  annual,  the  great 
steamship  companies  would  be  willing  to  convey  six  times  the  amount  of  mailed  matter 
at  present  despatched. 

The  enormous  growth  in  the  volume  of  Australian  correspondence  revealed  in  the 
Post  Office  statistics,  and  the  anticipated  increase  which  would  follow  a  reduction  of 
rates,  would  suffice  without  special  arrangements  to  bring  about  a  penny  postal  service 
fully  as  remunerative  in  a  few  years. 

8.  I  beg  to  thank  you  further  for  directing  that  the  number  of  letters  despatched  to 
and  received  from  the  East  shall  be  ascertained,  the  number  being  at  present  merely 
conjectural.  I  regret,  however,  that  the  gentlemen  entrusted  with  the  task  of  in¬ 
vestigation  have  found  that  “  the  loss  upon  the  Australian  mail  service  via  Suez  cannot 
“  be  stated  separately  from  the  general  loss  incurred  in  the  mail  services  by  that  route 
“  connecting  this  country  with  the  possessions  in  the  East.”  As  I  have  before  said, 
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the  amount  of  information,  tabular  and  otherwise,  which  has  been  sent  me  bears  witness 
to  the  zeal  and  energy  which  these  gentlemen  have  displayed.  But  they  could  not 
perform  impossibilities.  If  they  had  been  baffled  on  this  and  other  points,  it  is  because 
the  system  of  account  keeping  instituted  long  ago  at  the  Post  Office  is  radically  defective. 
I  here  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  proportion  which  income 
hears  to  expemhture  that  would  not  be  submitted  to  by  a  merchant  in  connexion 
with  his  business  concerns  tor  an  hour. 

How  is  it  possible,  I  would  ask  for  the  Department  to  enter  into  contracts  involving 
the  payment  of  immense  sums  for  the  carriage  of  mails  without  being  aware  of  the 
amount  or  its  income,  and  without  being  liable  in  such  circumstances,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  the  penalties  of  improvidence  P  It  is,  however,  right  to  acknowled«e  that 
we  are  indebted  to  you  for  the  perception  of  this  condition  of  affairs. 

\ou  have  herein  done  much  to  elucidate  the  mystery  of  the  immense  loss  on  the  mail 
service  which  so  justly  impressed  the  House  of  Commons  last  year.  All  this  woes  to 
show  the  urgent  need  for  an  inquiry,  under  the  authority  of  the  House,  into  the  facts  of 
the  case.  For  that  inquiry  I  shall  ask  the  House,  and  I  contend  that  the  facts  set  out 
m  this  correspondence  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  the  granting  of  my 
lCC|ll6St» 

9-  f  fuithei  contend  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  finally  settling  how  much  profit 
^  °U^lt  t0  ma^e  fr°1D  ft®  business.  Last  year  this  profit  amounted  to 

Let  it  lemain  at  that  amount,  the  additional  profits  being  devoted  to  cheapening 
extending,  and  developing  postal  communication.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  resolutions 
now  standing  in  the  paper  in  my  name  are  very  different  from  that  moved  by  me  last 
yeai  and  that  those  who  were  my  opponents  on  that  occasion  may  with  a  clear 
conscience  support  me  now.  By  supporting  these  motions  not  one  penny  is  taken  from 
postal  revenue  ;  not  one  penny  ot  additional  taxation  is  imposed. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  purblind  critic,  peeping  timidly  out  like  a  mole  from  his 
statistical  burrow,  that  any  additional  profit  made  by  the  Post  Office  should  go  to  relieve 
the  general  buiden  of  taxation.  1  his  argument  was  also  urged  against  Sir  Howland 
Hill  s  pioposal  to  introduce  the  Inland  Penny  Post,  which  was  nevertheless  introduced, 
and  has  resulted  in  this  magnificent  annual  profit.  But,  as  already  pointed  out,  the 
general  burden  of  taxation  is  not  relieved.  This  surplus  postage  is  itself  a  tax,  and  it 
elongs,  moreover,  to  that  class  of  taxes  which  should  be  imposed  with  the  utmost 
caution,  h  or  it  is,  first,  a  tax  on  the  poorest  class  of  the  community ;  and,  secondly,  a  tax 
on  the  initial  operations  of  the  most  extensive  and  vital  branch  of  our  commerce,  that, 
namely,  with  our  Colonies.  It  follows  that,  by  permitting  the  Post  Office  to  go  on 
inci  easing  the  amount  ol  its  annual  profit,  we  are  tacitly  imposing  additional  taxation  to 
the  amount  of  such  increase  on  the  poorest  classes,  and,  secondly,  on  the  trade  which 
finds  oui  woikmg  classes  bread  to  eat.  How  long  tne  working  classes  will  stand  this  I 
for  one  do  not  doubt. 


10* .  ^  f°  be  noticed  that,  from  the  beginning  of  this  movement,  not  one  of  my  main 
assertions  and  arguments  has  been  impugned.  Our  exertions  have  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  mighty  suppoit  of  the  English  press.  1  nere  is  no  organ  of  importance  whose 
sympathy  lias  not  been  with  us,  often  expressed  in  language  which  must  have  touched 
the  readei  with  warmth  and  cogency.  There  are  critics,  it  is  true,  who  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  meet  my  arguments  go  about  hinting  and  whispering  and  suggesting*  their  dislike 
to  even  the  smallest  reduction  in  the  rates.  We  feel  no  resentment  against  such  men. 
We  remember  that  for  a  long  time  their  predecessors,  a  similar  class,  opposed  the  Inland 
Penny  Post,  and  neie  content  to  pay  8 d.  for  the  conveyance  of  a  note  from  London  to 

York.  We  see  in  these  men  an  interesting  survival  of  the  foolish  faint-hearted  obstructors 
ot  50  years  ago. 

11.  I  believe  that  the  rush  and  increase  of  correspondence  which  will  occur  after  the 
institution  of  a  penny  postage  rate  to  and  from  the  Colonies  (first,  in  consequence  of  the 
lowering  of  the  charges,  and  second,  by  reason  of  the  multiplication  of  the  Colonial 
population  and  through  the  swelling  tide  of  emigration)  will  amaze  the  most  sanguine 
among  us.  But,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  steamship  companies  are  ready  to  carry  six 
times  the  amount  ot  mails  already  tendered  for,  at  the  same  price,  so  that  no  matter  what 
the  augmentation  of  correspondence  there  will  be  room  enough  for  all  of  it. 

12.  I  have  said  much  ot  Australia  in  my  letters  to  you,  Sir,  first,  because  I  am  natu¬ 
rally  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  that  country,  but  chiefly  because  it  is  so  distant 
that  any  arrangements  which  would  be  remunerative  as  regards  the  conveyance  of  mails 
to  the  Antipodes  must  necessarily  be  more  than  remunerative  as  regards  less  distant 
Colonies. 
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I  have  ascertained  that  in  1885-6  there  was  remitted  from  Australia  to  England 
through  the  Post  Office  in  small  Money  Orders  sent  by  no  less  than  100,000  poor 
ncrsons  a  sum  of  346,645/.,  that  is,  an  average  o(  nearly  3/.  105.  0 d.  each  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  a  further  amount  of  nearly  500,000/.  was  remitted  in  small  sums  through  the 
Colonial  Banks.  A  large  proportion  of  this  money  consists  of  savings  sent  home  by 
emigrants  to  their  struggling  relatives.  I  have  not  taken  into  account  the  sum  ot 
21,000/.  contributed  last  year  through  the  Agents  General  of  Queensland,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Tasmania,  by  Australians,  towards  the  cost  of  assisted  passages  for  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  England.  I  know  as  a  fact  that  more  than  five  times  this  sum 
has  been  sent  privately  to  bring  out  the  remitter’s  relatives  to  Australia.  (Since  these 
calculations  were  made,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  embodied  in  its  emigration  returns  for 
1886  some  remarkable  figures  regarding  the  same  subject  and  obtained  by  somewhat 
similar  means  to  those  1  employed.  These  show  that,  between  1848  and  1886,  no  less 
than  32,294,590 /.  was  remitted  by  settlers  in  the  United  States  and  British  North 
America  to  their  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  annual  average  now  reaching  to 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling ;  and  that  from  Australia  and  other  places 
there  has  been  remitted  since  1875  the  sum  of  688,790/.  at  a  rate  considerably  exceeding 
50,000/.  a  year.)  For  each  letter  6d.  has  to  be  paid,  whereas  1  have  shown  that  the 
letter  can  be  carried  at  a  handsome  profit  for  a  penny.  It  is  my  solemn  and  unaltered 
conviction  that  the  continuance  of  this  monstrous  carrying  tax  of  500  per  cent,  on  the 
self-denial,  thrift,  and  affection  of  poor  servant  girls  and  farmers’  boys,  and  the  rest  of  the 
humble  class  of  emigrants,  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  national  disgrace.  (lor  con¬ 
venience  of  reference  I  herewith  append  an  index  to  the  series  of  letters  of  which  this 
forms  the  conclusion.) 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  HENNIKER  HEATON. 

36,  Eaton  Square,  London, 

1st  March  1887- 


The  Postmaster-General  to  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P. 

General  Post  Office,  London, 

Sir,  March  17- 

The  Postmaster-General  desires  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  1st  instant,  which,  together  with  your  previous  letters  on  the  subject  of  “  Imperial 
penny  postage,”  he  has  very  carefully  considered. 

At  the  outset  I  am  to  say  that  Mr.  Raikes  yields  to  no  one  in  the  desire  to  promote 
by  every  means  the  union  and  good  feeling  which  bind  England  and  her  colonies  together, 
and  that  he  thinks  a  reasonable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  is  a  subject  which  is  well  worth  the  attentive  examination 
not  only  of  England  but  also  of  her  colonies. 

He  liopes,  therefore,  that  you  will  understand  that  any  criticism  of  your  opinions  is 
directed  rather  to  throw  full  light  on  the  question  than  to  disparage  the  idea  of  cheaper 
postage. 

Your  contention  apparently  is  that — (1)  An  Imperial  ocean  penny  postage  is  wanted  ; 
(2)  that  it  is  practicable ;  (3)  that  it  would  be  self-supporting. 

As  regards  the  general  desire  for  such  a  post,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that, 
as  a  rule,  anything  that  is  cheap  is  popular  provided  it  is  efficient,  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  who,  like  the  Postmaster-General,  are  in  responsible  positions  to  see  that  this 
important  qualification  is  kept  in  view. 

As  regards  practicability,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  treaty  obligations  and  the  question 
as  it  affects  the  colonies  themselves. 

Those  parts  of  the  British  dominions  which  are  included  in  the  Postal  Union 
constitute  not  one  but  several  Union  States — i.e.,  States  which  have  separately  given 
adhesion  to  the  universal  Postal  Union. 

Under  the  International  Convention  of  1878  the  rate  of  postage  between  any  two 
countries  in  the  Union  cannot  be  less  than  25  centimes  (about  2 \d.  more  or  less 
according  to  currency). 
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The  colonies  themselves  are  all  alike  interested  in  the  homeward  rates,  which  in  most 
cases  they  retain,  and  many  of  them  are  interested  in  the  outward  rates,  so  far  as  the 
postage  collected  is  divided  between  them  and  the  British  Post  Office. 

Your  letters  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  postage  from  the  colonies,  but 
the  Postmaster- General  apprehends  that  this  is  hardly  less  important  to  the  public  than 
reduction  to  the  colonies. 

A  penny  post  could  not  be  made  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
even  if  it  could  the  proposition  that  it  would  be  on  the  whole  self-supporting  is  one 
which  requires  very  close  examination ;  and  Mr.  Raikes  regrets  to  say  that  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  ground  upon  which  you  base  the  theory  leads  him  to  an  opposite 
conclusion. 

He  cannot  admit  that  letters  can  be  compared  with  freight,  or  be  treated  in  all  respects 

like  freight. 

Parliament  has  recognised  the  fact  that  letters  have  to  be  conveyed  under  special  and 
peculiar  conditions,  a  point  which  is  illustrated  by  the  power  vested  by  law  in  the 
Postmaster-General  to  pay  gratuities  per  separate  letter  (and  not  according  to  bulk  or 
weight)  to  the  masters  of  vessels  for  ship  mails  intrusted  to  their  care. 

It  is  on  this  very  power  that  you  appear  to  rely  in  a  great  degree  in  arguing  for  the 
abolition  of  subsidies,  but  in  fact  it  only  applies  to  such  vessels  as  may  be  leaving  ports 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  could  not  be  used  for  mails  going  from  Brindisi,  Naples, 
or  other  foreign  port  to  British  possessions  in  the  East.  Hence,  even  if  it  were  desirable 
to  strain  the  power  in  question  to  the  uttermost,  it  could  only  be  made  available  so  far 
as  the  East  is  concerned  for  the  less  rapid  communication  by  the  long  sea  route  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  while  it  would  not  help  the  Post  Office  in  any  case  to  obtain  a 
regular  service  with  fixed  days  and  hours  of  departure  in  exact  correspondence  with 
the  various  land  services  utilized  for  the  conveyance  of  mails. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  regularity  and  speed  in  the  delivery  of 
letters,  and  the  experience  of  the  Post  Office  shows  that  the  mercantile  and  other 
classes  will  not  permit  such  considerations  to  be  sacrificed. 

This  brings  me  to  the  important  subject  of  subsidies,  and  to  the  methods  by  which 
you  propose  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  conveyance. 

Briefly,  you  propose  either  to  sweep  away  all  subsidies  and  use  the  statutory  powers 
of  the  Postmaster- General  to  compel  the  masters  of  ships  to  carry  mails  cheaply,  or, 
if  subsidies  still  be  necessary,  to  charge  the  expense  or  some  of  it  to  some  department 
of  the  Government  other  than  the  Post  Office,  a  transfer  which  certainly  would  not 
afford  any  relief  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Raikes  readily  admits  that,  wherever  competition  in  the  carrying  trade  is 
sufficiently  active  to  afford  the  facilities  required,  the  Government  should  avail  itself  ol 
that  circumstance  to  enable  it  to  dispense  with  postal  subsidies ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
such  activity  it  becomes  an  absolute  necessity  to  grant  subsidies  in  order  to  insure 
regularity  and  speed,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  the  existence  of  any  means  of  postal  com¬ 
munication.  .... 

These  cases  can  only  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits  as  they  arise;  and  it  is  of  .no 
great  importance,  from  the  revenue  point  of  view,  whether,  in .  the  case  of  a  subsidy 
being  paid,  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  paid  are  set  forth  as  Imperial  or  postal,  or  whether 
the  money  comes  out  of  one  vote  or  another. 

Under  any  circumstances  it  must  come  out  of  one  purse,  and  be  provided  by  the 
taxpayer,  and  it  is  for  Parliament  to  decide  how  far  that  section  of  the  letter-writing 
public  which  communicates  with  the  Colonies  should  be  relieved  of  the  cost  of  their 
correspondence  at  the  expense  of  those  taxpayers  who  write  no  colonial  letters. 

The  present  plan  has,  at  all  events,  the  advantage  of  charging  a  certain  sum  to  those 
persons  who  get  the  quid  pro  quo. 

In  regard  to  distance,  Mr.  Raikes  cannot  accept  the  view  that  long  distance  occasions 
little,  if  any,  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  letters  by  sea. 

It  is  evident  that  if  regularity  and  speed  are  to  be  maintained— and  this  is  what 
the  Post  Office  really  pays  for — the  element  of  distance  is  an  important  consideration  to 

the  owner  of  the  steamer. 

To  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public  in  these  respects  the  vessel  must  not  only  carry 
sufficient  supplies  of  coal,  but  also  be  expressly  constructed  with  that  view. 

To  illustrate  this  I  may  mention  that  in  a  recent  case  a  demand  of  the  Post  Office 
for  an  increase  of  speed  of  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  knot  an  hour  was  declined 
on  the  ground  that  the  steamship  company  concerned  would  have  been  compelled  to 
build  an  entire  new  fleet  to  meet  the  requirement. 
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It  is  clear  that  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of  speed  over  a  long  course  must  be  more 
costly  than  to  maintain  the  same  rate  of  speed  over  a  short  course,  because,  apart  from 
wear  and  tear  of  ship  and  machinery,  a  larger  quantity  of  coal  is  consumed  and  more 
accommodation  for  carrying  it  is  required,  to  the  exclusion  of  cargo. 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  your  letters  that  the  German  steamers  to  Australia  carry7  letters 
at  2\(J.  per  letter.  1  his  low  rate,  however,  applies  only7  to  letters  put  on  board  the 
steamers  at  Bremen  before  they  start  for  their  eastern  voyage.  For  letters  sent  via 
Brindisi  the  German  charge  is  60  pfennigs,  which  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
6d.  charged  in  this  country  for  the  same  service. 

\  ou  ask,  moreover,  why  it  should  sometimes  be  cheaper  to  sent!  a  letter  to  a  British 
Colony  from  eitner  Prance  or  Germany  than  from  England.  The  answer  is  simple — 
namely,  that  in  cases  where  the  letter  is  conveyed  by  a  service  paid  for  and  maintained 
by  England,  neither  France  nor  Germany  is  put  to  any  expense  in  respect  of  that 
pc  s  vice,  but  each  country  has  a  right,  under  the  Postal  Union  Convention,  to  send 
its  letteis  by  a  service  maintained  and  paid  for  by  another  country,  while  only  con- 
tiibuting  a  trifling  portion  of  the  postage,  far  from  adequate  to  pay  for  the  service 
rendered.  This,  however,  is  a  reciprocal  right  of  which  advantage  is  taken  by  this 
department  so  far  as  foreign  packet  services  are  available  for  the  conveyance  of  British 
mails  to  parts  beyond  sea. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  France  and  Germany  incur  no  expense  they7  can  send  a 
letter  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  country  which  has  to  pay  for  the  service. 

In  the  important  case  of  India  and  the  other  British  possessions  in  the  East  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  sea  service  is  only  a  part  of  the  expense  incurred. 
Fheie  is,  besides,  a  foreign  transit  rate  for  the  accelerated  train  service  through  France 
and  Italy  amounting  to  about  1  \d.  per  letter — a  charge  which  is  not  incurred  either  by7 
France  or  Italy  for  their  own  letters. 

To  create  a  system  under  which  the  cost  of  a  letter  in  the  United  Kingdom  would 
be  Id.;  the  cost  between  Dover  and  Calais,  a  distance  of  21  miles,  2 \d.;  the  cost 
between  England  and  Australia,  10,000  or  12,000  miles,  1  d.  ;  the  cost  between  England 
and  Canada,  2\d.  ;  and  the  cost  from  Australia  to  England,  from  4 d.  to  9 d.,  would  be 
to  establish  a  number  of  anomalies  more  provoking  than  those  you  are  anxious  to  remove. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  Mr.  Raikes  comes  is  that  the  suggestion  which 
you  make  would,  if  adopted,  under  existing  circumstances,  produce  considerable  confusion 
and  probably  widespread  discontent. 

According  to  his  views,  the  direction  in  which  this  country  ought  to  move  at  the 
piesent  time  is  one  which  would  have  for  its  object  the  attainment  of  uniformity  and 
fieei  communication,  not  only  between  England  and  her  colonies,  but  also  between 
colony  and  colony,  and  the  other  civilised  nations  of  the  world.  This  principle  has 
animated  the  periodical  conferences  which  have  discussed,  and  from  time  to  time  continue 
to  discuss,  with  an  ample  knowledge  and  abundant  experience,  the  numerous  postal 
questions  which  affect  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries  alike. 

m  the  Postal  Union  Convention  there  appears  to  have  been  found  a  basis  upon  which 
futuie  improvements  may  be  grafted,  and  the  first  step  seems  to  be  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  those  colonies  which  have  not  yet  entered  into  the  Postal  Union  to  join  that 
federation,  in  the  hope  that  a  reasonable  reduction  of  postage  may  in  consequence  be 
safely  achieved  without  sacrificing  the  important  advantages  which  admission  to  the 
union  confers. 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  which  will  no  doubt  be  taken  up  at  the  Colonial  Con¬ 
ference  which  has  been  convoked  to  assemble  in  London  next  month,  for  the  considera¬ 
tion,  among  other  things,  of  the  “  development  of  the  postal  and  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tions  between  this  country  and  the  Colonies.” 

T  .  I  am,  &c., 

a.  Henniker  Heaton,  Esq.,  M.P.  S.  A.  Blackwood. 


Mr.  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  to  the  Postmaster- General. 

Sir, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  in  reply  to 
my  communications  of  the  25th  September  and  3rd  November  1886,  and  23rd  January 
and  1st  March  1887,  advocating  a  system  of  Imperial  penny  postage. 
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2.  I  gladly  recognise  that  you  approach  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  not  of 
controversy.  In  that  spirit  you  set  forth  certain  objections  to  my  proposals,  or  rather 
you  undertake  to  correct  me  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact  and  argument,  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  my  conclusions  are  unsound.  Well,  it  is  always  an  advantage  to 
know  the.  most  that  can  be  said  against  one  s  conclusions,  and  1  feel  I  am  justified 
in  assuming  that  whatever  weakness  there  may  be  in  my  case,  whatever  errors  or 
misconceptions  or  defective  reasoning  may  be  chargeable  to  me,  you  have  thoroughly 
exposed.  Conversely,  if  your  criticisms  do  not  answer  my  case,  then  my  case  is  un¬ 
answerable. 

o.  The  effect  of  your  letter  is  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  desire  which  exists 
for  an  Imperial  penny  post,  its  practicability,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  would  be 
self-supporting.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  on  every  other  point  we  are  agreed,  and  I 
now  desire  to  submit  some  considerations  which  will,  I  hope,  clear  up  the  doubts  that 
appear  to  exist  in  your  mind.  I  find  ample  justification  for  so  doing  in  your  declara¬ 
tion  that  “the  subject  is  well  worth  the  attentive  examination,  not  only 'of  England 
but  also  of  her  Colonies.” 

4.  First  as  to  the  desire  for  a  cheaper  postage.  I  am  personally  as  capable  of 
judging  of  that  as  any  man  living.  My  whole  life  has  been  spent  among  people  whose 
daily  sorrow  it  has  been  that  an  exorbitant  postal  rate  has  practically  cut  them  off 
from  their  friends.  I  regret  you  should  explain  the  desire  for  a  cheaper  postage  (if  any 
exists)  by  stating  that,  “  as  a  rule,  anything  that  is  cheap  is  popular.”  If  you  mean 
that  a  penny  post  would  induce  a  desire  to  write  letters  in  persons  who  now  feel  no 
such  desire,  you  are  thoroughly  mistaken.  It  is  not  the  desire  that  would  be  increased, 
but  the  means  of  gratifying  it ;  and  when  I  say  that  “  an  Imperial  penny  postage  is 
wanted,”  I  mean  that  it  is  wanted  by  persons  to  whom  the  present  rates  prohibit  the 
gratification  of  one  of  the  most  strongest  and  laudable  of  human  impulses.  Grant  an 
Imperial' penny  post,  and  of  course  more  letters  will  be  written.  Why?  Not  because 
more  people  will  want  to  write,  but  because  more  people  will  be  able  to  write,  and  to 
write  oftener. 

5.  Next  as  to  practicability.  You  say  that,  owing  to  Great  Britain  and  several  of 
her  Colonies  being  members  of  the  Postal  Union,  they  are  prevented  from  establishing 
a  penny  postage  system  among  themselves.  Yet  this  is  the  Union  which  you  have 
constantly  urged  the  Australian  Colonies  to  join  ! — this  Union  which  ties  your  hands, 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  reform,  and  which  imposes  upou  you  all  manner  of 
fettering  restrictions.  Surely  it  would  be  wiser  to  advise  Australia  to  keep  free  from 
it,  and  to  recover  our  own  freedom  at  the  same  time  by  giving  fair  notice  to  the  other 
Powers.  In  my  opinion,  the  Postal  Union,  so  far  as  the  Colonies  and  India  are  con¬ 
cerned,  has  proved  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  I  find  that  India,  Mauritius,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  20  other  places  in  the  Postal  Union,  are  charged  100  per  cent,  more  for 
postage  from  England  than  from  France  or  Germany.  The  correspondence  between  the 
able  Agent-General  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  British  Government  on  this  point 
will,  I  hope,  be  placed  before  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  and  I  am.  sure  the 
representatives  of  the  Australian  Colonies  will  pause  before  they  make  a  bargain  which 
would  involve  the  Colonies  in  increased  expense,  and  only  benefit  foreign  countries.  You 
sum  up  this  part  of  the  question  by  stating  that,  owing  to  our  treaty  obligations,  “  England 
cannot  of  her  own  free  will  reduce  below  2 \d.  the  postage  to  any  of  her  possessions  which 
have  joined  the  Postal  Union.”  This  is  true,  but  though  you  cannot  take  off,  you 
can  lay  on,  and  you  take  care  in  some  instances  to  charge  double,  as,  for  instance,  5d. 
to  India.  And  if  you  charge  5d.  to  India  (which  is  in  the  Postal  Union,  and  is  only 
halfway  to  Australia),  what  guarantee  have  we  that  you  will  permit  Australian  letters 
to  be  sent  for  less  should  they  join  the  Postal  Union  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  a  five- 
penny  rate  will  be  recognised  as  a  substantial  or  “  reasonable  reduction  ”  on  Australian 
letters  ? 

6.  I  am  amazed  at  your  statement  that  my  letters  are  “  silent  on  the  subject  of  re¬ 
duction  of  postage  from  the  Colonies,”  which  you  “  apprehend  is  hardly  less  important  to 
the  public  than  reduction  to  the  Colonies.”  If  you  will  refer  to  my  letters  again,  and  to 
the  numerous  newspaper  extracts  sent  you,  you  will  perceive  that,  so  far  from  being 
silent,  I  have  never  had  this  question  out  of  my  mind.  I  have  all  along  declared, 
and  the  Times  in  its  able  leading  articles  has  declared,  that  “  it  is  the  duty  of  England 
to  take  the  lead.”  I  have  mentioned  the  special  anomaly  of  the  fourpenny  rate  from 
Queensland  to  England,  as  against  6d.  from  England  to  Queensland.  In  my  letter  of 
January  2brd  last,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

“  The  Colonies  will  not  fail  to  reciprocate.  The  effect  of  my  previous  letters  to  you 
has  been  to  win  the  support  of  the  chief  newspapers — those  of  the  largest  circulation 
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and  the  greatest  influence-in  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand. 
Vven  in  the  other  Colonies  there  is  merely  a  doubt  as  to  the  financial  bearings  of  the 
question  and  a  pardonable  fear  of  foreign  ships.  I  am  bound  to  express  my  regret 
that  there  is  not  a  combination  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  so  that  we.  might  have  a 
federal  service  instead  of  one  which  is  divided  between  half-a-dozen  lines.  But  this 
arises  from  the  divided  state  of  Australian  matters  generally.” 

All  this  necessarily  refers  to  the  arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  from 
the  Colonies  to  England,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  you  could  have  imagined  me 
to  be  silent  on  the  subject.  But  even  assuming  that  I  had  been  silent,  !  do  not  gather 
that  you  anticipate  any  difficulty  or  any  cause  of  “  impracticability  m  that  quarter. 
At  any  rate,  if  you  do,  you  do  not  say  so. 

7  Then  as  to  whether  the  proposed  system  would  be  self-supporting.  You  take  up 
several  points,  which  I  will  deal  with  seriatim.  You  “  cannot  admit  that  letters  can 
be  compared  with  freight,  or  be  treated  m  all  respects  like  freight.  Nobody  alleges 
it  What  I  did  was  to  point  out  that  the  freight  for  ordinary  goods  by  first  class 
steamships  to  Australia  was  21,  while  the  freight  for  letters  amounted  to  1  7921.  per 
ton.  I  maintained  that  we  should  pay  1001.  per  ton  for  letters,  and  this  would  enable 
us  to  establish  penny  postage  and  still  have  a  profit  of  2001.  or  3001.  per  ton.  (Sec 
paragraph  II.  of  my  letter  of  25th  September  1886,  and  paragraph  IV .  of  my  letter  of 

8  You  admit  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Postmaster-General  to. compel  steamers 
leaving  England  to  carry  letters  to  any  part  of  the  empire  to  which  they  may  be 
going  for  one  penny  each  or  less,  but  you  point  out  that  this  power  could  not  be 
enforced  when  mails  are  put  on  board  in  a  foreign  port,  as  Brindisi  or  Naples.  You 
appear,  however,  to  utterly  ignore  the  demand  I  have  so  often  made  for  a  cheap  mail 
service* wholly  by  sea  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  millions  of  the  English  people 
from  whose  ranks  emigrants  at  the  rate  of  300,000  or  more  are  drafted  annually, 
and  who  on  your  own  showing,  received  from  100,000  of  their  relatives  in  Australia 
last  year,  in  small  money  orders  of  11.  to  10/.,  no  less  a  sum  than  346,000k,  or  nearly 
1  000/.  a* day.  You  ignore  also  .the  facts  upon  which  that  demand  is  based,  e.g.,  that 
the  splendid  steamers  which  run  between  England  and  Australia  now  often  make  the 
voyage  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  in  quicker  time  than  the  mails  are  contracted 
to  be  sent  via  Brindisi.  Why  cannot  we  have  two  rates  of  postage,  such  as  existed 
some  years  ago,  when  the  rate  was  2d.  less  via  Southampton  than  via  Marseilles?  I 
have  shown  that  it  might  now  be  5 d.  less,  with  profit  to  the  shipowner  and  advantage 
to  the  public  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  a  penny  post  by  fast  ships  is  established, 
via  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  or  Southampton,  no  long  time  will  pass  before  penny  postage 
will  be  general.  Without  going  any  further  at  present,  I  say  that  a  fast  mail  service 
wholly  by  sea  would  unquestionably  be  self-supporting  at  a  penny  per  letter  of  not 

more  than  half  an  ounce.  „ 

9.  You  lay  great  stress  upon  “  regularity  and  speed.  There  seems  to  be  some 

natural  law  requiring  that,  in  order  to  secure  regularity  and  speed  in  the  transit  of 
mails  at  some  point  a  railway  train  should  come  in.  But  do  not  the  Orient  and 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers  start  and  arrive  regularly  ?  The  only  exception  is 
when  they  arrive  before  their  time.  You  are  surely  aware  that  there  is  now  a  regular 
service  of  first  class  steamers,  with  fixed  days  and  hours  of  departure  from  London,  in 
exact  correspondence  with  the  various  land  services  utilized  for  the  conveyance  of 
mails  to  India,  the  East,  the  Cape,  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere  generally.  As  for 
speed  by  all  means  let  us  have  it  and  be  prepared  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it.  Whether 
the  price  we  pay  at  present  is  fair,  especially  with  regard  to  the  transcontinental 
section  I  will  not  now  inquire.  But  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  those 
oreat  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Leeds  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Lowestoft,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast,  who 
want  regularity  and  speed  for  their  letters,  and  who,  you  say,  will  not  permit  these 
considerations  to  be  sacrificed,  learn  with  astonishment  of  the  way  m  which  the 
British  public  are  being  fleeced,  1  \d.  being  charged  for  every  single  one  of  the  millions' 
of  letters  passing  through  France  and  Italy  from  England  to  the  East  'and  vice  verm. 
I  look  upon  the  levying  of  this  tax  as  a  downright  swindle,  as  a  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  Postal  Union.  If  Prance  and  Italy  use  our  subsidised  ships  for  nothing,  why 

should  we  not  use  their  trains  ?  .  ....  „ 

10  I  now  pass  to  the  subject  of  subsidies.  I  am  astonished  at  your  acceptance  of 

them  as  a  burden  proper  to  be  borne  by  the  Post  Office.  This  is  in  distinct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  policy  of  your  department  from  the  earliest  institution  of  the  packet  service 
(see  letter  of  25th  September  1886,  paragraphs  6,  7,  8,  and  9).  But  I  am  even  more 
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astonished  at  your  assertion  that  it  really  makes  no  difference  what  department  pays 
the  money.  Sir,  it  makes  a  very  great  difference.  We  should  know  in  the  first  place 
what  we  are  getting  for  it,  for  example,  a  clear  and  binding  understanding  that  the 
subsidised  vessel  belonged  to  the  Reserve  Fleet  of  the  British  Navy.  That  is  what  we 
want ;  that  is  what  we  are  prepared  to  pay  for  and  cannot  obtain  without  paying. 
What  we  do  not  want  to  pay  subsidies  for,  what  we  can  have  without  subsidies,  is 
"ample  facility  of  transit  for  mails  all  over  the  world.  You  will  see  that  in  paying  for 
what  we  do  not  want  we  may  miss  getting  what  we  do  want,  and  hence  the  importance 
of  the  difference  I  am  pointing  out.  Besides,  there  might  be  a  difference  of  cost.  I  do 
not  find  that  the  Admiralty  subvention  to  the  great  British  steamers  is  on  anything 
like  the  scale  of  the  postal  subventions,  and  it  seems  quite  probable  that  by  shifting  the 
burden  of  the  steamship  subsidies  from  the  wrong  department  to  the  right  we  might 
effect  a  material  reduction. 

11.  However,  you  make  one  important  admission,  namely,  that  subsidies  may  be 
dispensed  with  “  where  the  competition  of  shipowners  is  sufficiently  active,”  and  that 
you  will  deal  with  these  cases  as  they  arise.  May  I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  Australian  shipping  trade?  You  give  one  case  in  which  the  Post 
Office  wanted  an  increase  of  only  three-quarters  of  a  knot  in  speed,  but  failed  to  get  it. 
Probably  this  was  the  case  of  a  line  running  to  a  part  of  the  empire  which  has  no 
future.  My  main  contention  is  that  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  powerful  steamers, 
able  to  go  faster  than  the  fastest  foreign  ships  afloat,  capable  of  being  armed,  of 
covering  long  distances  at  great  speed,  and  of  keeping  the  seas  for  many  weeks  stretch 
at  a  time,  may  be  a  very  useful,  laudable,  and  patriotic  business,  but  that  it  is  em¬ 
phatically  not  the  business  of  the  Post  Office.  I  repeat  that  the  Post  Office  should 
not  be  saddled  with  the  whole  cost  of  keeping  up  the  character  of  our  merchant 
fleet,  of  encouraging  the  establishment  of  the  fastest  and  most  frequent  means  of 
communication  between  the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  or  of  maintaining  an  auxi¬ 
liary  fleet. 

12.  The  attempt  you  appear  to  make  to  arouse  the  fears  of  taxpayers,  and  to  get 
their  help  in  resisting  my  proposals,  will  signally  fail,  as  it  deserves  to  fail.  The  real 
taxpayers  are  the  letter  writers  themselves,  from  whom  you  derive  a  profit  of  three 
million  sterling  per  annum.  If  you  reply  that  this  sum  is  made  up  of  home  profits, 
and  that  there  is  a  loss  on  the  foreign  and  Colonial  service,  as  your  predecessor  did, 
I  shall  be  found  better  prepared  for  you  than  I  was  for  him.  On  the  American  mails 
alone  you  make  a  profit  of  over  100,000?.  per  annum,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  my 
further  investigations  of  your  income  and  expenditure  now  in  progress  will  show 
equally  large  profits  in  every  direction,  excepting  in  the  case  of  India. 

13.  But  the  clearest  proof  of  the  soundness  of  my  claim  that  the  Post  Office  should 
not  be  saddled  with  the  whole  payments  to  steamers  carrying  mails,  is  afforded  by 
your  silence  in  regard  to  an  offer  conveyed  to  you.  It  was  an  offer  from  a  powerful 
foreign  company  to  carry  your  mails,  by  swift  and  punctual  steamers  to  Australia,  for 
less  than  half  the  rate  you  are  paying  now.  Sir,  your  department  is  not  conducted  on 
strictly  commercial  principles.  No  merchant  would  pay  10s.  for  what  he  could  pur¬ 
chase  for  5s.  Even  his  patriotism  would  not  stand  so  severe  a  test. 

14.  You  at  length  acknowledge  that  the  German  Government  carries  the  letters  of 
its  people  by  sea  via  Bremenhaven  to  Australia  for  2 jd.  each,  though  6d.  is  charged 
via  Brindisi.'  And  I  further  elicited  from  you  in  Parliament  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
conveying  a  letter  from  England  to  the  French  Colony  of  New  Caledonia  via  Australia 
is  only  4 cl.,  while  a  letter  also  from  England  by  the  very  same  steamer  to  Adelaide, 
South  Australia  1,000  miles  nearer,  and  which  is  reached  nearly  a  week  earlier,  is 
charged  Gd.  Why  do  we  not  avail  ourselves  of  these  cheaper  services  which  foreign 

Governments  are  good  enough  to  provide  ? 

15.  But  I  can  point  out  another  way  of  making  a  saving  sufficient  to  establish  an 
Imperial  penny  post.  Unfortunately  for  England,  under  the  Postal  Union  system, 
each  country  keeps  its  own  postage.  Last  week  your  letter  carriers  were  engaged  in 
the  laborious  task  of  distributing  a  million  of  samples  of  English  merchandise  and 
circulars  for  which  the  British  Post  Office  was  not  paid  a  farthing.  Ihe  British  mei- 
chants  and  manufacturers  sent  these  samples  in  bulk  to  Belgium  to  be  posted  back  to 
England  at  Id.  each.  If  they  had  posted  them  in  England  the  cost  would  have  been 
2 d.  each  from  London  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  consequence  was,  that 
as  each  country  keeps  its  own  postage,  Belgium  alone  benefited  by  the  transaction,  and 
England  did  all  the  heavy  work  free — that  of  delivery.  I  am  informed  that  the  whole 
of  the  merchants  in  one  street  in  London  have  their  letters  sent  in  bulk  to  France  every 
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Friday  morning  to  be  posted  there  for  India,  China,  and  the  East  generally,  thereby 
saving  100  per  cent.,  the  difference  between  2 \d.  and  5d. 

Here,  then,  by  regulating  and  assimilating  your  charges,  you  have  a  new  source  of 
income,  and  if  England,  as  the  mother,  takes  the  lead  in  these  great  reforms,  her 
children  will  unquestionably  follow  her.  For  my  part,  I  have  done  my  best  to  answer 
you  upon  the  three  questions  to  which  you  reduce  the  discussion  on  Imperial  pennv 
postage.  Is  it  wanted  ?  is  it  practicable  ?  will  it  be  self-supporting  ?  and  I  must  leave 
the  decision  to  the  public. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  HENNIKER  HEATON. 

House  of  Commons, 

March  22,  1887. 

Note  added  by  Mr.  Heaton. — The  total  revenue  is  200,000 1.  a  year.  Printed  matter, 
books,  newspapers,  circulars,  &c.,  on  which  at  present  I  do  not  ask  any  reduction, 
give  Australia  and  England  just  half  this  revenue,  100,000L  a  year,  and  only  a 
reduction  to  Id.  is  asked  for  on  letters  which  go  wholly  by  sea. 


No.  27. 

IMPERIAL  PENNY  POSTAGE. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P. 

I. 

The  opportunity  afforded  me  of  setting  before  the  Conference  the  considerations 
which  so  strongly  urge  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage  throughout  the 
British  Empire  is  one  of  which  I  gladly  avail  myself.  Those  considerations  appear 
in  detail  in  the  correspondence  laid  before  the  Conference,  and  to  some  extent,  there¬ 
fore,  this  statement  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  recapitulation  ;  but  there  are  still  other 
considerations  to  which  I  shall  draw  attention,  and,  moreover,  I  shall  here  invite  the 
Conference  to  take  a  broad  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  situation,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  only  a  British  nor  even  merely  a  Colonial,  but  a  truly 
Imperial  question.  The  British  Post  Office,  the  oldest  in  the  world,  a  growth  rather 
than  a  creation,  is  perhaps  apt  to  take  narrow  and  departmental  views  of  postal 
matters,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  hampered  by  the  vicious  arrangement  whereby  it  has 
become  the  milch  cow  of  successive  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Colonial  post  offices  find  the  greatest  possible  support  and  assistance  from  the 
experience  and  traditions  of  the  parent  department.  For  the  first  time  they  have  now 
been  brought  into  actual  co-operation,  and  the  result  hoped  for  is  an  enlargement  of 
our  postal  ideas  in  accordance  with  the  vastness  of  the  empire,  a  clear  determination 
to  work  in  harmony  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  end,  and  a  more  equal  distribution 
alike  of  the  burdens  and  the  advantages  of  the  Imperial  postal  system.  I  do  not  look 
for  Imperial  penny  postage  at  a  bound.  An  innovation  of  that  enormous  character  is 
inevitably  met,  at  the  very  outset,  with  hindrances  arising  from  existing  contracts  and 
vested  interests.  All  that  I  have  ever  demanded  may  be  summed  up  in  two  points, 
first,  an  inquiry  into  the  present  system,  as  to  which  there  is  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  in  getting  at  the  facts  ;  second,  avoidance  of  new  contracts  extending  over 
many  years,  and  definitively  closing  the  door  of  reform.  With  regard  to  the  inquiry,  I 
have  a  notice  of  motion  on  the  paper  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  Select  Committee. 
The  result  of  such  inquiry  and  such  abstention  from  new  contracts  will  be,  I  believe, 
the  early  establishment  of  an  Imperial  penny  post ;  but  I  beg  the  Conference  clearly  to 
distinguish  between  a  demand  for  its  immediate  establishment,  and  a,  demand  for 
certain  measures  which,  by  safe  and  gradual  steps,  will  lead  to  it.  The  former  would 
be  unreasonable  and  premature ;  the  latter  is,  I  submit,  irresistible,  except  by  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power. 

Confining  myself  in  this  statement  to  the  case  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  on  the 
ground  that,  they  being  the  most  distant  from  the  Mother  Country,  their  case  covers 
all  the  others,  let  me  begin  with  the  principles  which  should  govern  postal  administra¬ 
tion.  The  provision  of  facilities  for  intercommunication  between  the  various  parts  of 
the  empire  is,  like  police,  defence  against  foreign  invasion,  and  the  raising  of  supplies, 
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a  function  of  tlie  State.  But  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  such  facilities 
even  at  a  loss  to  itself,  the  State  has  no  right  to  turn  them  into  a  source  of  indirect 
taxation,  as  it  does  when  it  makes  a  profit  out  of  its  postal  business.  The  letter 
writers  of  the  United  Kingdom  submit  at  this  moment  to  a  tax  of  more  than  3,000, OOOh 
per  annum.  ISov*  1  contend  that  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  loss  upon  the  Anglo- 
Australian  mails;  certainly  no  loss  to  England,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
Australia.  There  is  a  gross  revenue  from  those  mails  of  200,0001  a  year,  enough  of 
itself  to  pay  for  the  piesent  weekly  service,  including  collection  and  distribution  at 
each  end.  This  revenue  capitalised  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  fleet  of  16  vessels 
like  the  “  Ormuz,  making  the  voyage  in  28  days.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  the 
Anglo- Australian  mail  service,  at  the  existing  rates  of  6 d.  per  b  oz.  letter,  Id.  per  4  oz. 
newspaper,  and  4 d.  per  4  oz.  book  packet,  is  self-supporting.  That  being  so,  the  time 
has  come  when  some  move  towards  reducing  the  rates  might  be  made.  Step  by  step 
a  certain  amount  of  loss  might  be  risked,  in  the  belief  that  increase  of  correspondence 
would  replace  the  sacrifice  of  revenue,  and  thus,  I  am  confident,  we  should  arrive,  by 
easy  but  rapid  stages,  at  the  goal  of  the  penny  post.  I  am  aware  that  the  first  step, 
and  the  most  difficult,  is.  to  put  the  service  on  an  actual  self-supporting  basis.  This 
can  only  be  done  as  existing  contracts  expire  and  as  interests  founded  upon  them 
disappear ;  and  if  I  can  induce  the  British  and  Colonial  Governments  to  join  in  an 
earnest  effort  to  accomplish  that  initial  stage,  my  cause  will  already  have  won. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  putting  the  service  on  an  actual  self- supporting  basis. 
The  revenue  is  200,000/.,  but  the  expenditure  is,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out,  210,000/., 
of  which  160,000/.  is  contributed  by  Australia  and  50,000/.  by  England.  The  alleged 
expenditure  is  still  heavier,  owing  to  Australia  being  saddled  with  a  share  of  *the 
enormous  subsidy  paid  for  the  mails  between  England,  India,  and  the  East,  but  I  will 
come  to  that  by-and-by.  What  I  contend  is,  that  the  mail  service  between  England 
and  Australia  should  be  put  upon  an  entirely  separate  footing,  independent  of  India 
and  of  every  other  country,  and  that  such  a  service  could  be  provided  by  the  existing 
revenue  of  200,000/.  a  year.  We  have  suffered  enough  in  Australia  already  from  being 
mixed  up  with  India  in  mail  matters.  Apart  altogether  from  this  charge  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Indian  mail  subsidy  is  paid  on  our  account— a  charge  which  I  entirely 
repudiate  many  members  of  the  Conference  are  aware  of  the  enormous  inconvenience 
of  the  delays  caused  to  the  Australian  mails  at  Suez  through  having  to  wait  for 
the  Bombay  mail  sometimes  as  long  as  four  days.  This  may  have  been  well 
enough  in  former  times  when  Australia  was  just  emerging  from  the  chrysalis  state  of 
an  insignificant  settlement.  But  now  the  relative  importance  of  India  and  Australia 
is  reversed,  and  it  is  the  Australian  line  of  communication  that  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  trunk  line,  those  to  India  and  the  East  being  merely  branch  or  tributary  lines. 
Whether  we  take  the  white  population,  the  growth  of  trade,  or  the  postal  business  as 
our  standard,  Australia  is  much  more  important  a  member  of  the  great  Imperial  family 
than  India.  Take  the  postal  business  as  an  example.  The  revenue  from  the  Indian 
mails  is  55,000/.,  that  from  the  Australian  mails  is  200,000/.  Yet  the  postal  convenience 
of  Australia  is  made  subservient  to  that  of  India. 

It  may  be  asked  by  what  process  is  this  change  to  be  effected  ?  By  enlarging  to 
the  utmost  extent  the  area  of  competition  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails.  No  less  than 
116  first  class  steamers,  more  than  two  a  week,  left  Europe  for  Australian  ports  last 
year. 

The  mail  lines  now  in  operation  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  via  Colombo. 

2.  The  Orient  via  Suez. 

3.  The  Union  via  San  Francisco. 

4.  The  Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion,  direct  to  New  Zealand. 

5.  The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  direct  to  New  Zealand. 

6.  The  British  India  via  Torres  Straits. 

7.  The  Messageries  Maritimes  from  Marseilles. 

8.  The  North  German  Lloyd  from  Southampton. 

Then  a  new  route  has  just  been  projected  via  Liverpool  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  All  these  lines  are  eager  to  carry  our  mails,  but  virtually  most  of  them  are 
excluded  from  tendering.  Either  from  some  fault  in  the  form  of  tender  called  for,  or 
from  the  want  of  business  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office,  the  effect  has  been 
to  shut  out  all  but  the  two  leading  Australian  lines,  and  even  to  throw  these  into 
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collusion,  so  that  where  there  ought  to  be  competition,  the  Post  Office  has  produced 
combination.  This  state  of  things  must  be  reversed.  Competition  for  the  mail 
business  must  be  made  open  and  unrestricted,  so  that  the  work  may  be  done  in  the 
best  manner  at  the  lowest  price.  The  result  would  very  speedily  be  to  make  the  expen¬ 
diture  come  within  the  revenue.  As  new  contracts  are  made,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  conditions  of  the  steamship  service,  and  what  I  urge  now  is  that,  so  much 
time  having  been  wasted  over  the  pending  contracts,  the  existing  ones  should  be 
extended  for  a  year,  and  that  entirely  new  tenders  be  invited  for  such  a  service  as 
will  ensure  a  brisk  competition  instead  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  I  understand  that 
there  is  nothing  binding  in  the  present  condition  of  the  pending  contracts.  At  all 
events,  I  am  informed  that  Victoria  still  considers  them  an  open  question.  In  that 
case  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way.  And  I  may  point  out  that  the  effect  of 
asking  for  a  weekly  service  (which  no  one  company  can  supply)  must  necessarily  be  to 
throw  two  or  more  companies  into  partnership,  ano.  so  restrict  the  aiea  of  competition. 

I  believe  that  if  such  a  procedure  were  adopted  in  regard  to  all  new  contracts  as 
they  arise,  the  question  of  cheaper  postage  throughout  the  empire  would  speedily 
solve  itself.  It  would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  obsolete  system  of  subsidies,  would 
restore  postal  administration  to  a  healthy  and  natural  condition,  and,  in  slioit,  'would 
remove  all  the  obstacles  with  which  I  have  been  confronted. 


II. 


I  wish  now  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  existing  and  projected  arrangements. 
I  contend  that  towards  the  cost  of  the  present  service  Australia  is  paying  too  much 
and  England  too  little,  while  on  the  one  hand  England  gets  the  lion  share  of  the 
revenue.  The  following  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  :  — 

1.  Of  the  postage  collected  in  England  (6cZ.  per  letter),  England  keeps  3 JcZ.  and  gives 

Australia  2 ^cZ. ;  Australia  keeps  the  whole  of  her  postage. 

2.  But  five  letters  go  from  England  to  Australia  for  every  four  that  come  from 

Australia  to  England. 

3.  The  only  charge  upon  the  English  Post  Office  is  the  cost  of  transcontinental  service 

(50,000/.  a  year,  as  I  am  officially  informed),  while  Australia  pays  no  less  than 
150,000/.  No  doubt  it  will  be  said  that  England  actually  conveys  the  Australian 
mails  to  and  from  Colombo,  in  the  vessels  she  subsidises  for  the  East  Indian 
service ;  but  these  vessels  would  have  to  go  to  Colombo  even  if  Australia  did 
not  exist,  so  that  Australia  has  to  thank  England  for  nothing.  Besides,  these 
very  vessels  leave  London  and  call  at  many  ports  on  the  Australian  route. 

Bearing  the  above  facts  in  mind,  we  must  see  the  fallacy  of  the  statement  so  often 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  British  Post  Office.  _  It  is  as  follows  : — 

The  minimum  postage  of  a  letter  to  Australia  is  6c/. 

Of  this  England  keeps  3^cZ.  and  gives  Australia  2 hcl,  while  Australia  keeps  the 
whole  of  her  sixpences. 

Of  the  3±d.  kept  by  England  she  has  to  pay  1  \d.  to  France  and  Italy  for  the  trans- 
continental  section,  and  this  not  only  on  the  outward  letter,  for  which  she  gets  3^., 
but  on  the  homeward  letter  for  which  she  gets  nothing.  Adding  the  outward  and  the 
homeward  together,  she  pays  away  3 d.  out  of  her  3 \d.,  leaving  her  only  -^c/.,  while 
Australia  on  the  two  letters  nets  8 7>d.  (6cZ.+2-|(L). 

This  seems  very  sad  for  England  until  we  put  the  calculation  another  way,  thus  ! 
England  sends  out  five  letters  to  every  four  sent  home  by  Australia 


On  the  five  outward  letters  England  gets 
On  the  four  homeward  letters  England  gets  - 


On  the  five  outward  letters  Australia  gets  2 \d.  each  = 
On  the  four  homeward  letters  Australia  gets  - 


s. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

k 

1 

Oi 

2 

0 

Oi 

On  the  “  round  ”  letter  (taking  nine  as  the  unit)  England  gets  almost  exactly  a  half 
oC  the  amount  received  by  Australia — Is.  5^cZ.  as  against  3s.  0 \d.  But  the  payments 
by  England  are  only  50,000/,  as  against  Australia’s  150,000/.,  or  just  a  third.  A 
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system  under  which  England  obtains  half  the  receipts  while  bearing  only  one  third  of 
the  expenditure  can  hardly  be  considered  as  unfair  to  her.  Australians  may,  indeed, 
think  it  is  unfair  to  them.  If  we  extend  the  comparison  to  newspapers  and  packets, 
the  advantage  to  England  becomes  still  more  striking :  for  the  outward  newspapers 
are  double  the  homeward  ones  ;  the  relation  of  the  smaller  parcels  is  as  3  to  1 ;  and 
practically  all  the  books  carried  go  from  England  to  Australia. 

Further  than  that,  though  1  \d.  is  charged  by  the  Transcontinental  Governments  for 
the  b  oz.  letters,  the  newspaper  and  book  packets  are  carried  at  reasonable  rates,  viz., 
newspapers,  Id.  for  4  oz.,  and  book  packets,  &c.  Id.  per  1  oz.,  the  effect  being  to 
give  England  on  this  branch  of  the  postal  business  a  still  larger  share  of  the  postal 
revenue. 

I  desire  also  to  call  attention  to  the  treatment  Queensland  has  received  from  the 
British  Post  Office  in  her  efforts  to  introduce  a  cheaper  (4 d.)  rate  for  letters.  She  has 
met  with  nothing  but  opposition  and  reproof,  and  to  this  day  she  sends  letters  to 
England  at  4 d.,  while  England  refuses  to  send  letters  to  Queensland  for  less  than  6d., 
although  the  whole  cost  of  the  service  from  London  to  Brisbane  is  borne  by  the 
Colony.  Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  fact  that  New  Zealand  has  been  permitted  to 
do  what  Queensland  has  been  prevented  from  doing,  mails  for  that  Colony  being  sent 
out  in  the  magnificent  vessels  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  and  one  is  the 
postal  service  of  the  New  Zealand  Government.  The  “  Rimatuka  ”  has  just  taken  out 
no  fewer  than  380  bags  of  mails.  All  that  Queensland  has  asked  is  that  the  British 
Post  Office  should  perform  the  service  of  the  inland  post,  collecting  letters  for  the 
Colony  and  delivering  them  on  board  the  British  India  ships  at  Gravesend,  receiving 
remuneration  at  the  full  inland  rate  of  Id.  per  letter.  When  such  a  reasonable 
proposal  is  flatly  refused  it  is  obviously  time  for  the  Colonies  to  maintain  their  postal 
interests  with  all  the  force  at  their  command. 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  existing  arrangements  not  necessarily  involved  in  the 
penny  postal  scheme,  but  too  glaringly  unjust  to  be  passed  over — I  refer  to  the  contract 
for  the  transcontinental  service.  For  the  transport  of  mails  from  New  York  to 
Francisco,  a  distance  of  3,000  miles  en  route  for  Australia,  we  pay  d .  per  letter.  For 
their  transport  from  London  to  Brindisi,  1,200  miles,  we  pay  1  \d.  per  letter.  The 
character  of  the  bargain  made  with  France  and  Italy  is  further  shown  by  the  facts  I 
elicited  from  the  Postmaster-General  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  night.  The 
arrangement  commenced  in  1879,  and  the  following  have  been  our  annual  payments  to 
France  and  Italy  in  each  year  from  that  time  to  the  present : — 

* 

£ 


In  1879  - 

- 

- 

- 

-  67,224 

„  1880- 

- 

- 

— 

-  74,870 

„  1881  - 

- 

- 

- 

-  77,689 

„  1882  - 

- 

e 

m 

-  80,503 

„  1883  - 

- 

- 

-  82,839 

„  1884  - 

- 

- 

- 

-  93,225 

„  1885  - 

- 

- 

- 

-  93,190 

„  1886  - 

- 

- 

- 

-  97,884 

showing  in  the  seven  years  a  total  increase  of  30,6001,  although  the  expense  to  France 
and  Italy  has  practically  remained  the  same  all  through.  Further  than  that  the 
railway  companies  have  enjoyed  a  corresponding  advantage  from  their  passenger 
traffic ;  for  whereas  20  was  formerly  a  full  number,  they  have  recently  announced  that 
owing  to  the  great  increase  they  are  now  putting  on  an  extra  passenger  car. 

Taking  the  passengers  and  mails  together,  I  find  that  the  companies  benefit  even 
more  than  appears  from  the  above  official  figures. 

They  make  in  the  year  104  journeys  of  1,200  miles  each,  for  which  they  receive  from 
passengers  and  mails  not  less  than  126,000/.,  or  more  than  1,000/.  per  journey,  and 
exceeding  1/.  per  mile. 

While  upon  this  subject  I  may  point  to  the  amazing  fact  that  no  attempt  is  to 
be  made  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  extortionate  charges  for  this  transcontinental 
service  until  the  contracts  for  the  sea  conveyance  are  settled.  If  it  is  delayed  till  then 
it  will  manifestly  be  too  late.  When  once  we  have  arranged  to  put  our  mails  on  board 
the  steamers  at  Brindisi  or  Naples  ;  the  companies  owning  the  railways  to  these  ports 
can  charge  us  what  they  like.  The  British  Post  Office  is  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  What  is  the  good  of  arranging  to  despatch  our  mails  from  a  foreign  port  until 
we  have  settled  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  to  get  them  there  ?  I  am  astonished 
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at  the  British  Post  Office  not  being  alive  to  this  elementary  business  precaution.  It 
is  like  a  man  engaging  to  build  a  house  on  a  particular  site  befoie  he  has  obtained 

the  land.  „  .  •  .  ,  .  A  ,  , . 

As  for  the  projected  contracts,  they  appear  to  be  even  more  unjust  to  Australia 

than  the  existing  ones.  The  arrangement,  I  understand,  is  that  England  shall  pay 
the  whole  of  the  charges  outward,  and  Australia  the  whole  of  the  charges  homeward, 
each  country  keeping  its  own  postage.  Though  at  first  sight  this  seems  more  favour¬ 
able  to  Australia  than  the  old  system,  it  really  gives  an  enormous  advantage  to 
England.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  remembered  that  England  shall  have  the  postage 
on  five  letters  as  against  every  four  for  which  the  postage  is  collected  by  Australia. 
In  the  second  place,  double  the  number  of  newspapers  are  sent  from  England  to  those 
sent  from  Australia,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  book-packets,  and  three  to  one  of  the 
small  parcels.  Will  the  Colonies  agree  to  a  bargain  which  saddles  them  with  a  halt 
of  the  expenditure  and  gives  England  considerably  more  than  half  the  revenue  \  In 
my  opinion,  these  conditions  ought  rather  to  be  reversed,  or  at  least  a  joint  purse 
arrangement  arrived  at  in  regard  not  only  to  the  expenditure  bim  also  the  income. 
Take  the  case  another  way.  I  am  officially  informed  that  the  present  receipts  of 
the  British  Post  Office  from  the  postages  to  Australia  are  116,000L  a  year.  Under  the 
new  arrangement  England  will  pay — 

db 

To  the  P.  and  0.  and  Orient  Companies  (for  outward  passage)  -  85,000 

To  the  French  and  Italian  Bailway  Companies  (ditto)  -  25,000 

110,000 

showing  a  clear  balance  of  6,0002.  to  the  Government.  This  is,  of  course,  calculated  on 
the  assumption  that  we  get  no  reduction  whatever  in  the  transcontinental  service. 

I  further  understand  that  all  the  mails  are  to  be  taken  on  to  Poit  ^_ciiQ.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous,  considering  that  the  great  steamers  which  leave  England 
for  Australia  every  Saturday  call  at  Naples  on  the  following  Fridays,  and  that  three 
days  later  another  vessel  is  to  follow  in  their  wake  from  the  Italian  terminus  cairying 
the  mails  to  Port  Said,  an  arrangement  which  involves  two  transhipments,  to  say 
nothin  o’  of  the  annoyance  and  risk  of  the  delay  in  waiting  for  them  at  the  Egyptian 
port  &My  view  is  that  the  steamers,  in  place  of  leaving  London  on  Thursday  and 
Plymouth  on  Saturday,  should  leave  the  latter  port  on  Monday,  taking  the  long  sea 
service  mails,  and  calling  at  Naples  for  the  merchants’  and  other  letters  which  would 
have  left  London  on  Friday.  This  would  simply  be  a  return  to  the  old  plan  of  cheap 
mails  via  Southampton,  and  more  costly  via  the  Continent. 


III. 

I  divide  correspondence  into  two  classes,  one  which  demands,  and  is  ready  to  pay  for, 
the  highest  speed  and  the  utmost  regularity  ;  and  one  which  is  content  with  a  some¬ 
what  lower  speed  if  thereby  it  can  be  conveyed  more  cheaply.  That  these  two  classes, 
strongly  marked  and  distinct,  exist  in  our  Colonial  correspondence  does  not  need  to  be 
proved.  For  convenience  we  may  call  the  first  “  business  correspondence,”  and  the 
second  *“  social.”  The  business  letters,  charged  at  whatever  rate  may  be  necessary,  can 
still  go  overland  to  Brindisi  or  Naples.  By  getting  the  transcontinental  service 
performed  at  a  fair  price  (say,  \d.  per  letter),  and  by  taking  advantage  of  great  steamship 
competition,  a  considerable  reduction  might  be  made  even  in  the  rate  for  business 
letters.  Then  let  the  social  letters  at  the  penny  rate  be  sent  all  the  way  by  sea  in  the 
splendid  steamers  of  the  Orient  and  P.  A  0.  and  other  companies,  which  would  pick 
up  the  business  letters  that  would  follow  them  to  Naples  or  Brindisi  overland.  That 
is  one  way  in  which  penny  postage  may  be  introduced.  I  have  myself  made  a  definite 
offer  to  the  British  Pest  Office  to  carry  mails  between  England  and  Australia  entirely 
by  sea  at  the  penny  rate  in  the  finest  ships  now  built,  so  that  I  can  answer  for  its 
practicability.  My  offer  was,  however,  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inadmissible 
both  under  the  existing  contracts  and  under  those  for  which  tenders  were  then  being 

oalled. 

Let  the  new  contracts  contain  a  clause  enabling  a  penny  rate  for  letters  conveyed 
entirely  by  sea  to  be  instituted,  and  then,  at  least,  the  door  will  be  kept  open.  With¬ 
out  such  a  clause,  we  shall  be  shut  out  for  many  years. 

To  sum  up,  my  suggestions  to  the  Conference  are  the  following  : — 
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1.  There  should  be  two  classes  of  correspondence,  say,  a  first  class  and  a  second  class. 

The  first  class  should  go  by  the  fastest  service,  and  be  rated  accordingly.  The 

second  class  should  go  entirely  by  sea  at  Id.  per  \  oz.  letter. 

2.  An  effort  should  at  once  be  made  to  obtain  a  great  reduction  in  the  transcon¬ 

tinental  charges,  so  as  to  decrease  the  postage  even  on  the  first  class  of  letters. 

3.  The  contracts  both  for  the  entirely  by  sea  service,  and  the  service  via  Brindisi  or 

Naples,  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  freest  and  fullest  competition. 

4.  In  order  to  give  time  for  these  new  arrangements,  the  now  expiring  contracts 

should  be  extended  for  one  year. 

Whatever  official  criticisms  have  been  passed  upon  my  proposals,  more  especially  in 
the  Postmaster-G-encral’s  letter  of  the  17th  March  last,  are  fully  and  fairly  replied  to 
in  the  accompanying  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Raikes  on  the  22nd  March,  and 
which  has  not  yet  been  included  in  the  Parliamentary  papers  on  the  subject. 

I  have  laboured  long  and  unremittingly,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  to 
prove  that  these  suggestions  are  practicable.  I  have  gone  into  the  minutest  details,  and 
proved  the  injustice,  the  anomalies,  and  the  extravagance  which  characterise  our  present 
system.  In  the  movement  I  have  carried  on  I  have  been  supported  by  a  unanimous 
public  opinion  both  in  England  and  the  Colonies  ;  and  I  now  lay  the  question  before 
the  Conference  in  the  belief  that  it  will  rise  to  the  great  opportunity  afforded  it  of 
doing  more,  by  one  simple  act,  to  cement  the  social  and  political  bonds  of  the  empire 
than  the  most  farseeing  of  us  can  possibly  conceive.  It  is  an  act,  moreover,  to  which 
an  auspicious  occasion  gives  a  higher  wisdom  and  an  added  grace. 


April  1887. 


No.  28 


AUSTRALIAN  MAILS. 


Memorandum  for  the  information  of  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  and  Mr.  Sandford 

Fleming,  Canadian  Delegates,  and  circulated  by  them. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  subsidy  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  deem  necessary 
to  warrant  their  establishing  the  line,  should  be  divided  between  : — 

1.  Imperial  Government. 

a.  Admiralty — from  “  Armed  Cruiser  Fund.” 

b.  Post  Office — in  proportion  to  amount  now  paid  for  monthly  Pacific  service. 

2.  New  Zealand. 

3.  Australia. 

4.  Canada. 

It  is  thought  that  under  this  arrangement  their  service  will  be  secured  at  a  positive 
saving  upon  existing  mail  contracts  to  the  Imperial  Government,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia. 

Imperial  Government — 

a.  Armed  Cruiser  Fund. — The  five  vessels  would,  on  account  of  their  speed  and 
construction,  be  entitled  to  the  same  arrangement  which  exists  with  the  Canard  and 
White  Star  Companies. 

b.  Post  Office. — The  cost  of  conveying  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Mails 
between  London  and  San  Francisco,  for  the  present  monthly  American  service, 
amounted,  it  is  understood,  in  the  year  1885-6  to  16,609/-  It  is  proposed  to  include 
in  the  scheme  now  suggested  a  fortnightly  delivery  of  the  mails  at  Fiji. 

New  Zealand — 

In  1885  the  cost  to  New  Zealand  of  the  Pacific  monthly  service  was  stated  by  the 
Pcstmaster-General  of  the  Colony  to  be  as  follows  :  — 


£  s.  d. 


Subsidy 

Bonus  to  contractors 
Light  dues 

Interprovincial  agents,  See. 


29,798  0  4 

3,030  6  8 

663  0  0 

6,796  8  1 


Total 

P  3 


40,287  15  1 
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It  is  thought  that  under  the  proposed  Canadian  service,  New  Zealand  will  secure  a 
fortnightly  mail  delivery  at  less  cost  than  is  at  present  paid  for  a  disjointed  monthly 
service  including  a  subsidy  of  5,000/.  (or  whatever  smaller  amount  may  be  desirable) 
for  the5 branch  service  between  Auckland  and  Suva,  Fiji.  The  amount  at  present  paid 

for  this  monthly  line  appears  to  be  1,690/.  per  annum.  ...... 

New  Zealand  may  complain  that  at  present  the  mam  line  steameis^call  at  Auckland, 
whereas  by  this  proposed  service  she  is  served  by  a  branch  line  only,  i  his  may  be  true, 
but  the  steamers  of  the  present  American  line  merely  call  at  Auckland  for  a  few7  hours 
on  route  between  San  Francisco  and  Sydney,  their  detention  being  cut  as  short  as 
possible,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  give  to  both  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  a  fast  service  by  the  mail  line  steamers  alone.  If  this  fortnightly  British 
line  is  established,  it  is  thought  the  Imperial  Post  Office  will  cease  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  mails  between  London  and  San  Francisco.  Could  New  Zealand,  m  such 
an  event,  afford  to  subsidise,  by  herself,  the  monthly  American  service  ? 

In  point  of  time  New  Zealand,  by  this  new  service,  would  be  the  most  favoured  of 
all  the  Colonies,  ample  margin  being  allowed  for  the  transfer  of  mails,  passengeis  and 
cargo  at  Suva.  The  conveyance  of  mails  by  the  Suez  lines  could  therefore  be 

discontinued,  saving  postage.  .  ,T  ^  j  .* 

Further  the  vessels  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  a  New  Zealand  corporation 

would  have  a  direct  share  in  this  Pacific  traffic  which  is  now  controlled  by  Claus, 
Spreckels,  &  Co.,  an  American  firm,  and  this  arrangement  should  result  in  a  direct 

saving  to  the  Colony.  . 

It  is  understood  that  New  South  Wales  does  not  desire  to  become  a  party  ^  a  new 

contract  with  the  American  line,  in  which  event  the  entire  cost  of  the  seivice,  if  it  weie 
renewed,  would  fall  upon  New  Zealand. 

Australia — 

Under  the  proposed  new  Suez  contracts  with  the  Orient  and  P.  &  O.  Companies, 
the  amount  originally  asked  bv  each  Company  was  virtually  100,000/.  foi  ten  yeais, 
but  in  their  latent  amended  tenders,  it  is  said  that  these  Companies  have  reduced  their 
offer  to  100,000/.  each  for  a  seven  years’  contract,  and  to  85,000/.  each  for  a  10  years 
contract,  for  a  service  of  about  34^  days  from  London,  via  Brindisi  and  Naples,  to 

Queensland  at  present  pays  55,000/.  a  year  to  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Companv  for  a  service  from  Aden  which  delivers  mails  in  Brisbane  in  about  44  days, 
and  passengers  in  5 7  days  (the  homeward  voyage  being  three  days  longer),  while 
accordum  to  the  latest  available  reports  (1885)  of  the  Postmasters-General,  New  South 
Wales  contributed  11,760/.,  Queensland  2,1 60/.  Is.  3 d.,  and  Victoria  4,177/.  to  the 
iScin  Francisco  service* 

The  proportion  which  it  is  thought  Australia  might  bear  should,  tbeiefoie,  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  three  Colonies  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria;  and  if 
Victoria  refused  to  become  a  party  to  the  contract,  from  the  two  former  Colonies. 
Even  if  the  Colonies  were  unwilling  to  give  this  amount  for  a  postal  subsidy,  the 
Imperial,  strategic,  and  passenger  value  of  the  proposed  service,  as  alternate  to  those 
via  Suez,  is  worthy  of  a  small  subsidy  from  each  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 

The  Colony  that  would,  of  course,  derive  the  greatest  benefit  is  Queensland. .  She 
would  acquire  a  faster  mail  and  passenger  service  than  any  one  of  the  Colonies  of 
Australia  and  would  consequently  become,  instead  of  the  most  remote,  the  nearest  in 
point  of  ’time  and  distance  to  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  This  would,  without  the 
slightest  doubt,  most  materially  assist  in  her  settlement  ,  and  development.  Diiect 
connexion  would  be  established  with  the  Fiji  and  Hawaiian  Islands,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.  The  pleasure-seeking  public,  who  perhaps  rarely  visit  Queensland  at 
the  present  time  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  communication,  would  make  Brisbane 
their  port  of  arrival  or  departure.  A  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  railway 
traffic,  especially  on  the  lines  between  Brisbane  and  Sydney ;  at  the  same  time,  first- 
class  sea  communication  vTould  be  established  between  the  two  ports. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  British  India  Company  receive  a  postal  subsidy  ot 
55  000/  a  year  for  a  service  of  44  days  and  57  days  to  Brisbane  for  mails  and  passengei  s 
respectively,  and  it  is  understood  that,  they  receive  a  further  payment  or  guarantee  on 
emigrant  passages.  While,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  may  be  politic  to 
subsidise  this  line,  it  is  surely  of  far  more  importance  to  Queensland  to  have  this 
excellent  Pacific  mail  and  passenger  service.  The  British  India  is  an  established  line, 
and  would  not  cease  running  were  its  postal  subsidy  somewhat  reduced,  nor  would  there 


be  any  probability  of  rates  of  freight  or  emigrant  passage  being  raised,  since  many  cargo 
steamers  run  to  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  line  could  if  necessary  carry  emigrants  from 
England  at  the  present  rate  of  16/.  16*.  per  head.  As  a  mail  service  the  British  India 
is  practically  useless ;  in  1885  only  42*38  per  cent,  of  outward  and  23*53  of  inward 
letters  going  via  lorres  Straits,  the  bulk  of  the  Queensland  mails  going  by  the  Orient 
and  P.  &  O.  Companies.  In  1885  net  payment  was  thus  made  to  New  South  Wales  on 
account  of  mails  by  the  Orient  line  of  6,509/.  11*.  7d.,  and  to  Victoria  of  5,149/.  2*.  on 
account  of  the  P.  &  O.  line,  or  a  total  of  11,658/.  13*.  7d.  in  addition  to  the  55,000 /. 
paid  to  British  India. 

By  the  establishment  of  this  Pacific  service  affairs  would  be  reversed,  and  Queensland, 
instead  of  paying  out  postages,  would  collect  them  from  non-contracting  Colonies. 

As  Sydney  would  be  the  terminal  port  of  the  line  in  Australia,  and  large  disburse¬ 
ments  would  be  made  there,  New  South  Wales  would  largely  benefit  from  this  source. 
In  fact,  the  amount  disbursed  in  the  Colony  would  of  course  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy.  lime  for  mails  and  passengers  via  Brisbane  and  rail,  or  via  Brisbane  and  sea, 
would  be  faster  by  Canada  and  the  Pacific  than  by  the  contemplated  Suez  services. 

The  commercial  development  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  New  South 
Wales  also  calls  for  a  Pacific  line,  which,  however,  be  it  remembered,  cannot  exist 
without  a  subsidy. 

To  Melbourne  is  offered  the  inducement  of  a  mail  service  but  slightly  inferior  in 
point  of  time  and  probably  cheaper,  and  a  passenger  service  a  week  faster  than  those 
via  Suez.  Victoria  also  has  large  commercial  dealings  with  Canada  and  the  Un’ted 
States,  contributing,  in  1885,  4,177/.  to  the  San  Francisco  line  for  mails,  and,  further, 
cannot  overlook  the  strategic  and  Imperial  value  of  this  proposed  Pacific  service. 

Lastly,  it  is  thought  that  this  line  of  steamers,  carrying  the  British  flag  each  week 
through  the  island  groups  of  the  Pacific,  would  assist  in  the  settlement  of  the  Pacific 
Island  question,  and  tend  to  render  annexation  by  foreign  powers  of  islands  along  the 
route  impossible. 

Australia  desires  to  be  master  of  the  Pacific.  Nothing  will  more  assist  the  attainment 
of  her  desire  than  the  establishment  of  this  service. 


No.  29. 

PROPOSED  CANADIAN  MAIL  SERVICE  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Memorandum  circulated  by  Canadian  Representatives. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  offer  to  undertake  a  fortnightly  mail  and 
passenger  service  to  Australia,  to  alternate  with  other  mail  services  via  Suez,  in  connexion 
with  a  fast  Atlantic  service  for  which  the  Government  of  Canada  have  advertised  for 
tenders. 

The  service  to  be  a  fortnightly  one  each  way  between  Halifax  or  Quebec  and  Van¬ 
couver,  British  Columbia,  and  between  Vancouver  and  Moreton  Bay,  Queensland, 
calling  at  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Suva,  Fiji  Islands. 

The  steamers  to  terminate  the  outward  voyages  and  commence  the  homeward  voyages 
at  Sydnej^,  New  South  Wales. 

The  Australian  mails  to  be  delivered  and  received  at  Moreton  Bay,  but  mails  for  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  be  delivered  and  received  at  Sydney,  if  desired. 

The  New  Zealand  mails  to  be  delivered  and  received  at  Suva,  Fiji;  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand  to  provide  the  branch  service  between  Suva  and  Auckland.  (The 
Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand  now  run  a  monthly  mail  service  between 
New  Zealand  and  Suva,  and  a  monthly  service  between  Australia  and  Suva.) 

The  maximum  through  time  between  Halifax  or  Quebec  ancL  Moreton  Bay,  to  be 
i17\  days,  which,  with  a  15-knot  Atlantic  service,  the  lowest  speed  permitted  under  new 
tenders  called  for  by  the  Canadian  Government,  will  give  through  time  between  an 
English  port  and  Moreton  Bay  of  less  than  34J  days,  which  would  in  practice  frequently 
be  reduced. 

Through  time  between  England  and  Australia  cannot  be  guaranteed  until  the  details 
of  the  new  Atlantic  service  are  arranged. 

With  a  12-knot  service  between  Fiji  and  New  Zealand,  time  between  an  English  port 
and  Auckland  would  be  less  than  34  days. 
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The  service  to  he  performed  by  five  new  vessels,  to  be  specially  constructed  for  the 
service,  of  great  speed,  and  with  the  most  approved  passenger  accommodation,  so 
designed  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Admiralty  for  vessels  to  be  placed  upon  the 
list  of  the  “  Royal  Naval  Reserved  Cruisers,”  thereby  establishing  upon  the  Pacific  a 
fleet  of  splendid  merchant  cruisers,  available  for  the  use  of  the  Empire  in  the  event  of 
war,  and  to  develope  commerce  under  the  British  flag  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean 
during  times  of  peace. 

Further,  it  is  proposed  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  crews  of  the  vessels  shall  consist  of 
men  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

By  this  route  passengers  would  make  the  same  through  time  as  the  mails,  without 
extra  cost,  special  trains  running  alongside  the  steamers  at  Vancouver  and  Halifax,  or 
Quebec. 

In  the  event  of  emergency  such  steamers  could  make  the  passage  between  Vancouver, 
which  will  always  be  in  telegraphic  communication  with  London,  and  Moreton  Bay  in 
17  days. 

It  would  be  quite  feasible,  in  the  case  of  pressing  necessity,  to  make  through  time  of 
27  to  28  days  from  England,  whereas,  in  the  event  of  the  Suez  Canal  being  blocked  and 
unavailable,  34  days  would  be  required  to  reach  Australia  via  the  Cape  at  an  average 
speed  throughout  of  15  knots  an  hour  with  allowance  of  24  hours  for  coaling. 


No.  30. 

A  Table  showing  an  Estimate  of  Mail  Time  between  England  and  Australia,  via 
Brindisi  (Naples)  and  Suez,  under  proposed  Contracts  of  1888,  as  tendered  for  by 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  the  Orient  Companies,  and  an  Estimate  of  possible 
Mail  Time  between  England  and  Australia,  via  Canada,  at  the  same  period. 

Memorandum  circulated  by  Canadian  Representatives. 

Estimate  of  Time,  England  to  Australia  under  (proposed)  New  Suez  Contract. 

London  to  Brindisi  or  Naples  -  -  56  hours,  or  2  days  8  hours. 

Brindisi  to  Adelaide,  P.  &  O.  Co.  -  32  days  12  hours. 

Naples  to  Adelaide,  Orient  Co.  -  32  „ 

or 

London  to  Adelaide,  P.  &  O.  Co.  -  34  days  20  hours. 

„  ,,  Orient  Co.  -  34  ,,  8  „ 

Land  carriage  of  the  mails  by  Intercolonial  Railway  from  Adelaide  to  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  and  Brisbane.  Rail  30  miles  per  hour,  and  following  detentions :  Transfer  at 
Adelaide  (say)  3  hours;  Melbourne,  1  hour;  Sydney,  1  hour;  each  change  of  gauge 
30  minutes. 

Adelaide  to  Melbourne,  including  transfers  -  490  miles  =  20  hours. 

Melbourne  to  Sydney  „  „  -  570  „  =  20f  „ 

Sydney  to  Brisbane  „  „  -  726  „  =  25J  „ 


Through  Time  from  London  in  1888. 


P.  &  0.  Co. 

Orient  Co. 

Adelaide  - 

Melbourne  -  - 

Sydney  - 

Brisbane  -  - 

34  days  20  hours 

35  „  16  „ 

36  „  12^  „ 

37  „  14  „ 

34  days  8  hours 

35  „  4  „ 

36  „  0^  „ 

37  „  2  „ 

Possible  Service. 

England  to  Australia  via  Canada.* 

Liverpool  to  Halifax  ...  2,500  knots. 

A.  at  18  knots  =  139  hours  or  5  days  15  hours. 

B.  at  17  „  =  147  „  6  „  3  „ 

C.  at  16  „  =  156  „  6  „  12  „ 


*  This  table  does  not  provide  for  detour  and  call  at  Fiji  for  New  Zealand  mails  and  passengers. 


Halifax  to  Vancouver,  3,660  miles  at  30  miles 
per  hour  .....  122  hours  or  5  days  2  hours* 

Transfers  (3  hours  at  each  end)  -  6  „ 

Vancouver  to  Brisbane  (Moreton  Bay)  -  6,510  knots. 

A.  at  15  knots  =  434  hours  or  18  days  2  hours. 

B.  at  14^-  ,,  =  456  ,,  19  >>  0  ,, 

C.  at  13^  „  =  482  „  20  „  2  „ 

Detention  at  Honolulu  (say)  6  hours. 

or 

Liverpool  to  Brisbane  -  -  A.  29  days  7  hours. 

„  -  B.  30  „  17  „ 

,,  ,,  ■  6.  32  ,,  4  ,, 

Brisbane  to  Sydney  by  rail  at  30  miles  per  hour,  distance 
726  miles,  with  detention  for  transfer  from  steamer  to 
rail  (say)  6  hours  -  -  -  -  =  1  day  6  hours. 

Brisbane  to  Sydney  by  sea  at  14  knots  per  hour,  distance 
455  knots,  with  detention  of  steamer,  Moreton  Bay, 

1  day  -  -  -  -  -  -  =  2  days  8  hours. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

Liverpool  to  Sydney  via  Brisbane  and  rail  - 
,,  „  „  sea  - 

30  days  13  hours 

31  „  15  „ 

31  days  23  hours 
33  „  1  „ 

33  days  10  hours 

34  „  12  „ 

Sydney  to  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  same  time  as  by  Suez  route. 


Comparison  on  Above  Lines  vi&  Suez  and  via  Canada,  1888. 


From  London  via  Brindisi  (Naples)  and  Suez. 

From  Liverpool  via  Canada. 

To 

P.  &  0.  Co. 

Orient.  Co. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

Adelaide 

Melbourne 

Sydney 

Brisbane 

34  days  20  hours 

35  „  16  ,, 

36  „  12|  „ 

37  „  14  „ 

34  days  8  hours 

35  „  4  „ 

36  ,,  ,, 

37  „  2  „ 

32  days  2|  hours 

31  ,,  ,» 

30  ,,  13  ,, 

29  „  7  „ 

33  days  12|  hours 
32  ,,  19^  „ 

31  „  23  „ 

30  „  17  „ 

34  davs  23  J  hours 
34  6^  „ 

33  ,,  10  ,, 

32  „  4 

The  Canadian  Government  have  called  for  tenders  for  a  new  Atlantic  service  at 
16,  17,  and  18  knots  per  hour.  That  an  18  knot  service  between  England  and  Halifax 
is  quite  feasible  has  been  proved  by  the  average  voyages  of  the  fast  Cunarders  during 
the  year  1886.  Via  Liverpool  and  Quebec  the  ocean  distance  is  210  miles  longer,  and 
the  rail  distance  586  miles  shorter  than  via  Liverpool  and  Halifax. 

It  is  possible  that  the  speed  of  30  miles  Der  hour  would  not  be  maintained  upon  the 
narrow  gauge  portions  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  in  South  Australia  and  Queens¬ 
land.  If  a  special  train  should  leave  Brisbane  upon  arrival  of  the  mails  the  6  hours 
detention  allowed  could  be  no  doubt  lessened. 

By  the  Suez  route  passengers  can  only  make  the  mail  time  shown  above  by  incurring 
the  heavy  extra  expense  of  the  rail  journey  to  Brindisi  or  Naples.  1  he  majority 
accompany  the  steamers  from  Tilbury  via  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  Gibraltar.  T  his 
necessitates,  at  present,  9  additional  days  at  sea.  By  the  Canadian  route  passengers 
would  always,  if  thev  desired,  travel  with  and  make  the  same  through  time  as  the 
mails. 

The  Pacific  voyage  is  made  through,  comparatively  speaking,  smooth  waters  with 
north-east  and  south-east  trade  winds  south  of  latitude  40  north,  thence  prevailing 
westerly  winds.  It  will  not  consequently  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  speed  here  specified. 
By  making  Moreton  Bay  the  first  port  of  arrival  in  Australia,  the  shortest  possible 
Trans-Pacific  voyage  would  be  accomplished  ;  mails  would  be  delivered  at  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Intercolonial  railway  system,  and  the  heavy  westerly  weather  encountered 
frequently  on  the  voyage  between  New  Zealand  and  Sydney  would  be  always  avoided, 
a  51751.  Q 
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On  the  voyage  from  Suez  to  Adelaide  very  high  temperature  is  met  with ;  heavy 
weather  is  frequently  experienced  off  the  Australian  coast;  and  passengers  have  to 
encounter  the  great  heat  of  the  Red  Sea, 

By  the  Canadian  route  passengers,  troops,  stores,  &c.,  can  be  conveyed  between 
England  and  Australia  in  the  above  mail  time,  with  the  exception  that,  in  the  case  of 
troops  and  stores,  a  small  additional  allowance  must  be  made  for  transfer  at  Halifax  and 
Vancouver.  Should  it  be  necessary  in  the  event  of  war,  or  in  case  of  emergency  to 
make  very  fast  time  between  England  and  the  Colonies,  the  passage  from  Vancouver 
could  be  made  in  17  days  or  less,  or  about  27  days  from  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
European  complications  may  render  the  London-Brindisi  route  unsafe  and  unreliable  for 
mails  and  passengers,  and  in  the  event  of  war  between  any  European  Powers  the  Suez 
Canal  route  may  be  absolutely  blocked,  leaving  the  Colonies  dependent  upon  a  Canadian 
service,  or  an  infinitely  longer  one  via  the  Cape. 

From  the  above  comparison  it  will  be  noticed  that  by  the  slowest  and  longest  Canadian 
service  (Table  C.)  the  mails  would  be  delivered  in  Brisbane  in  5  days  10  hours,  in 
Sydney  3  days  2  hours,  and  in  Melbourne  in  1  day  10  hours  faster  time  than  that 
tendered  for  by  the  P.  &  O.  Co.,  and  in  Adelaide  in  3J  hours  longer  time  only. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  statement  to  disparage  in  the  slightest  degree  the  Suez 
services  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  the  Orient  Companies  ;  but  it  is  thought 
that  it  will  be  mere  to  the  interests  of  the  Australian  Colonies  to  make  provision  for  a 
Canadian  service,  which  can  be  relied  upon  in  times  of  war  as  well  as  peace,  and  which 
would  be  faster  than  the  Suez  services,  than  to  enter  into  a  10  years’  exclusive  agreement 
with  the  Suez  Companies  for  the  transmission  of  all  the  mails. 

It  is  thought  that  a  fortnightly  service  via  Canada  would  alternate  satisfactorily  with 
a  fortnightly  service  via  Suez,  making  a  fast  weekly  mail  delivery. 


No.  31. 

LIABILITY  of  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES  on  account  of  the  IMPERIAL 
CONTRACT  for  the  INDIA  and  CHINA  SERVICE. 

Memorandum  by  Post  Office. 

At  Tuesday’s  sitting  (19  April),  when  postal  questions  were  under  discussion,  inquiry 
was  made  by  the  Australian  delegates  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  two  tenders  for  the 
conveyance  of  Australian  mails,  now  before  the  Home  and  Colonial  Governments, 
being  accepted,  a  moiety  of  the  subsidy  payable  under  those  tenders  (170,000/.  a  year 
for  1 0  years  contract)  would  be  the  only  liability  incurred  by  the  contracting  Colonies, 
apart  from  the  land  transit  through  France  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Rea,  replying  without  the  relative  correspondence  before  him,  and  subject  to 
verification,  said  that  he  thought  some  contribution  would  be  expected  from  the 
Colonies  towards  the  Imperial  Mail  line  to  China,  on  account  of  the  partial  use  of  that 
line  under  the  amended  tender  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  dated  the  19th  of  January,  inasmuch  as  the  Company  had  offered  a  reduction  of 
15,000/.  a  year  on  condition  of  being  allowed  freedom  of  action  with  regard  to  the 
transport  of  the  mails  between  Brindisi  and  Colombo. 

Mr.  Rea  thought  that  this  ‘‘freedom  of  action”  took  the  form  of  utilizing  the 
Imperial  Mail  line  to  China  (on  the  section  between  Brindisi  and  Colombo)  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  Australian  mails. 

But  on  looking  over  the  correspondence  he  finds  it  just  the  reverse,  the  Company 
explaining,  at  page  4  of  their  letter  of  the  19th  of  January,  their  desire  to  have 
liberty  to  transmit  the  China  mails  by  the  Australian  steamer  between  Brindisi  and 
Colombo  or  vice  versa  (at  certain  seasons)  if  they  should  think  it  advisable  to  do  so  ; 
and  it  is  for  this  liberty  they  offer  the  reduction  of  15,000/.  a  year,  the  advantage 
consisting  in  using  one  ship  instead  of  two  ships  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  these  circumstances  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  any  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  on  account  of  the  Imperial  contract  for  the  India  and  China 
service,  and  they  may  now  be  assured  that  if  the  two  tenders  in  question  be  accepted, 
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their  liability  will  be  confined  to  their  share  of  the  subsidy  payable  to  the  two  com¬ 
panies  for  the  Australian  Mail  Service  proper,  with  the  addition  of  such  land  transit 
charges  as  may  be  incurred  in  the  conveyance  of  their  mails  to  Europe. 


No.  32. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  MAIL  SERVICE. 

Memorandum  by  Newfoundland  Representatives. 

The  mail  service  between  Great  Britain  and  Newfoundland  is  not  on  a  satisfactory 
or  defensible  basis.  Up  to  1872  the  Imperial  Government  paid  half  the  mail  subsidy 
to  the  steamers  employed,  retaining  the  postage  received  in  this  country.  About  that 
time  the  contribution  was  withdrawn,  the  Imperial  post  office  still  retaining  the  postage 
paid  in  England,  while  handing  over  to  the  Colony  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of 
this  receipt  towards  the  carriage  of  the  mails,  the  remaining  three-fourths  appearing  to 
be  a  profit  to  the  Imperial  post  office. 

This  arrangement  was  never  regarded  as  a  fair  one,  nor  was  it  accepted  as  an 
admitted  settlement.  As  the  question  of  the  post  service  with  the  Colonies  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Conference,  the  time  seems  a  favourable  one  for  the 
better  adjustment  of  the  conditions  of  the  arrangement  to  which  we  are  now  directing 
attention. 

We  understand  that  the  Australian  mail  service  is  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  that 
fixes  one-half  the  subsidy  each  on  Imperial  and  Colonial  funds,  with  a  corresponding 
apportionment  of  the  receipts,  and  as  we  will  not  suppose  that  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  desire  to  place  Newfoundland  in  a  less  favoured  position,  we  respectfully 
request  that  a  similar  arrangement  be  made  to  apply  to  our  Colon  v. 

We  now  pay  15,900/.  per  annum  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  between  Great 
Britain  and  Newfoundland.  The  tax  on  so  small  a  Colony  is  heavy,  and  as  from  the 
character  of  our  trade  relations  with  England  this  country  is  as  much  interested  in  the 
mail  service  as  the  Colony  itself,  nothing  can  be  more  equitable  than  that  both  should 
equally  contribute  to  the  charge  on  this  account. 

But  aside  from  the  immediate  question,  there  is  a  special  reason  why  this  application 
should  be  favourably  regarded.  When  the  town  of  St.  John’s  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  voted  30,000/.  to  assist 
in  relieving  the  distress.  But  provision  having  been  fairly  made  from  other  sources, 
this  amount  was  thankfully  returned,  and  we  feel  the  fact  should  have  due  weight  in 
dealing  with  the  Colony  in  any  matter  where  financial  considerations  are  involved/ 

R.  THORBURN. 

London,  May  2,  188/.  A.  SHEA. 


No.  33. 

IMPERIAL  PENNY  POSTAGE.  SUPPLEMENTARY  LETTER  from  Mr. 
HENNIKER  HEATON  (received  too  late  to  be  laid  before  the  Conference,  but 
printed  by  his  desire). 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Colonial  Conference. 

Gentlemen,  36,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.,  May  6,  1887. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  last  interview,  Lord  Onslow  courteously  informed  me 
that  the  Conference  would  be  glad  to  receive  from  me  any  further  statement  I  desired 
to  send  in  on  the  subject  of  Imperial  Penny  Postage. 
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I  have  only  a  few  brief  remarks  to  make,  which  I  am  desirous  of  placing  on  record. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  2nd  May  1887  the  Postmaster- General  informed  me 
that  letters  are  now  carried  to  Australasian  and  New  Zealand  ports  by  fast  powerful 
punctual  and  regular  sailing  steamships,  not  under  contract,  foi  Id.  each  letter,  but 
the  public  are  charged  6d.  each  letter,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  patronise  the 
expensive  lines  for  which  a  heavy  subsidy  is  paid.  In  other  words,  through  paying  a 
subsidy  in  place  of  carrying  letters  by  weight,  the  Governments  suffer  a  loss  if  letters 
are  sent  otherwise  than  by  the  subsidised  steamers. 

The  next  fact  is  that  from  one  to  three  powerful  and  fast  steamers  leave  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  Australasia  every  week,  that  these  steamers  are  not  subsi¬ 
dised,  nor  in  connexion  with  any  subsidised  companies,  and  that  they  carry  and  are 
compelled  to  carry  letters  at  Id.  each.  The  next  fact  is  that  the  Postmaster-General 
informed  me  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday  that  the  sums  paid  to  the 
Governments  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  on  account  of  postage  collected  in  the 
United  Kino-dom  on  all  correspondence  sent  in  Australasian  mails,  was  as  follows 
In  1879,  36,722 k ;  in  1880,  36,757k  ;  in  1881,  34,750  ;  in  1882,  38,209k ;  in  1883, 
39,9 lid.  ;  in  1884,  42,374k  ;  in  1885,  50,515k  The  importance  of  these  figures  may 
be'estimated  by  the  fact  that  14,000k  increase  took  place  in  the  remittances  during 
the  six  years  referred  to.  In  other  words,  the  total  amount  of  money  received  as 
postage  in  England  for  Australian  letters,  &c.  in  1879  was  83,000k,  and  in  1886  the 
sum  received  according  to  the  official  statement  handed  to  me,  dated  February  8, 
1887  (copy  herewith),  amounted  to  116,000k,  or  33,000k  more  than  was  received  in 
1880.  Yet  the  postage  remains  the  same,  6ck  per  letter.  All  these  facts  show  the 
necessity  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  took  place 
at  the  Conference,  or  what  objections  were  raised ;  or  if  any  of  my  figures  were 
questioned.  As  you  are  aware  I  was  merely  called  in  and  told  to  make  any  statement 
I  wished,  but  no  discussion  took  place  in  my  presence. 

I  know,  however,  that  I  have  the  sympathy  of  all  the  members,  with  perhaps  one 
exception ;  and  if  I  have  not  been  fully  successful  in  convincing  you,  I  have  the 
consciousness  of  knowing  that  I  received  at  your  hands  fair  play,  and  that  ulti¬ 
mately  I  shall  be  successful. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  J.  HENNIKER  HEATON. 


APPENDIX. 


Some  doubts  having  been  expressed  as  to  the  number  of  emigrants  who  leave  the 
United  Kingdom  every  year,  the  following  table  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
laid  before  Parliament  clears  up  the  matter. 


Years. 


Emigration. 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 


256,940 

252,435 

295,213 

310,612 

241,014 

173,809 

138,222 

119,971 

147,663 

217,163 

332,294 

392,514 

413,288 

397,157 

303,901 

264,385 

330,801 
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Enclosure. 

Letter  from  the  Postmaster-General  to  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P. 

“  Sir,  “  General  Post  Office,  February  8,  1887. 

‘‘ With  reference  to  your  two  letters  dated  respectively  the  20th  and  24th  of  last 
December,  in  which  you  asked  to  be  furnished  with  certain  information  concerning 
correspondence  passing  between  this  country  and  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  am  directed  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  inform  you 
that  it  has  necessarily  taken  some  time  to  prepare  answers  to  your  various  questions ; 
and  even  now,  as  regards  the  number  of  letters  dispatched  to  and  received  from 
Australia,  no  actual  returns  are  available. 

“  Some  inconvenience  will  be  caused  to  the  postal  service  by  taking  special  statistics 
of  the  number  of  letters,  as  exceptional  work  of  this  kind  is  naturally  an  interruption 
to  the  general  duties  connected  with  the  receipt  and  despatch  of  mails  ;  but  in  order  to 
meet  your  wishes  Mr.  Raikes  has  made  arrangements  for  returns  to  be  taken,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  view  of  answering  you  on  this  point,  and  in  the  meantime  I  am 
directed  to  reply  categorically  to  your  other  questions. 

“  ( a )  The  total  postage  collected  upon  British  mails  for  Australasia  may  be  estimated 
at  about  116,000/.  per  annum. 

“  ( b )  Mails  are  now  despatched  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  via  Brindisi,  via  Ply¬ 
mouth  direct,  and  via  San  Francisco  ;  and  received  via  Brindisi  by  British  packets 
and  by  German  packets,  via  Naples  by  British  packets  and  by  French  packets ;  via 
Plymouth  by  New  Zealand  packets,  and  by  Queensland  packets  ;  and  via  San 
Francisco. 

“  (c)  I  annex  a  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  mails  sent  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  1875.* 

“  ( d )  The  loss  upon  the  Australian  mail  service  via  Suez  cannot  be  stated  separately 
from  the  general  loss  incurred  on  the  mail  services  by  that  route  connecting  this 
country  with  its  possessions  in  the  East. 

“  (e)  The  payment  for  the  conveyance  by  sea  of  mails  to  New  York  via  Queenstown 
is  at  present  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  lb.  for  letters  and  cards,  and  3d.  per  lb.  for  other 
articles,  and  via  Southampton  to  Postal  Union  sea  rates — namely,  5  francs  per 
kilogramme  for  letters  and  post  cards,  and  50  centimes  per  kilogramme  for  other 
articles. 

“  (f)  The  total  sum  paid  for  the  sea  conveyance  of  all  mails  sent  via  New  York  in  the 
year  ended  the  30th  of  September  1886  was  99,927/. 

“  ( g )  The  total  weights  of  mails  sent  via  New  York  during  the  year  ended  the 
30th  September  1886  were  : — Letters,  337,855  lbs. ;  other  articles,  2,780,625  lbs. 

“  ( h )  The  gross  postage  on  mails  sent  to  the  United  States  is  not  recorded  in  this 
office.  Postage  between  countries  within  the  Postal  Union  does  not  form  an  item  of 
account. 

“  When  the  returns  which  it  has  been  arranged  to  take  are  completed  the  Postmaster- 
General  will  cause  a  further  communication  to  be  addressed  to  you. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  Esq.,  M.P.  “  S.  A.  Blackwood.” 


B.  Telegraphic. 

No.  34. 

PROPOSED  CABLE  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  AUSTRALIA. 

Colonial  Office  Memorandum  and  Correspondence. 

The  question  of  connecting  Australia  with  Canada  by  cable,  and  so  affording  an 
alternative  means  of  communication  beyond  those  supplied  by  the  Eastern  Extension 
Telegraph,  had  been  from  time  to  time  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Canadian 


*  Not  printed. 
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Pacific  Railway,  but  it  was  first  brought  formally  to  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  on  the  29th  of  July  1886,  by  a  letter  from  the  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada  ;  which,  with  its  enclosures,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  There  is  also 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  a  report  by  the  Superintendent  of  Electric  Telegraphs,  New 

South  W ales,  dated  the  31st  of  March  1886. 

The  scheme  is  opposed  by  the  companies  which  own  the  existing  telegraph  lines 
communicating  with  Australia,  and  on  the  28th  of  January  of  this  year  a  letter  was 
received  from  Mr.  Pender  enclosing  copies  of  letters  and  memoranda,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  suggesting  that  a  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff  charges 
mio-ht  be  effected  upon  a  guarantee  from  the  Colonies.  The  promoters’  scheme  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Pender  has  not  been  communicated  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  his 
own1  figures  appear  to  be  only  a  rough  estimate.  They  furnish,  however,  the  only 
information  which  the  Colonial  Office  possesses  upon  the  matter. 

A  very  strong  case  would  have  to  be  made  out  to  justify  the  Colonial  Office  in  asking 
the  Treasury  to  take  into  consideration  a  proposal  to  provide  a  subsidy  for  maintaining 
a  cable  in  competition  with  a  telegraphic  system  which  at  any  rate  supplies  the  actual 
needs  of  the  Imperial  Government, 

So  far  as  can  be  judged,  there  would  seem  to  be  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
proposed  scheme.  '  The  distances  between  the  points  where  the  cables  would  land  are 
very  great ;  the  depth  of  the  sea,  as  shown  by  the  soundings  given  in  the  “  Challenger  ” 
reports  is  excessive ;  and  the  amount  of  business  passing  over  the  cable  might  prove 
comparatively  small ;  so  that  not  only  would  a  subsidy  be  required,  but  one  of  very 
considerable  amount.  If  it  were  decided  to  carry  such  a  cable  from  Fiji  to  New 
Caledonia,  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Queensland,  some  assistance  might  possibly  be 
obtained  from  the  French  Government :  but  that  would  involve  landing  in  a  second 
foreign  country. 

It  is,  at  the  present  stage,  only  possible  to  invite  the  Australasian  and  Canadian 
members  of  the  Conference  to  express  their  views  generally  upon  the  scheme  for 
laying  a  cable  across  the  Pacific  from  Vancouver  to  some  point  in  one  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies. 

Colonial  Office, 

March  1887. 


Appendix  I.  to  Eo.  34. 

9,  Victoria  Chambers,  London,  S.W., 

Sir,  July  29>  1886- 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Bramston’s  letter  of  the  30th  March  last,  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  telegraphic  communication  between  Canada  and  Australasia,  I  now 
beg  to  transmit  a  copy  of  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  Dominion  Government  dated  the 
8th  June  1886,  instructing  me  to  invite  a  conference  of  the  Agents-General  of  all  the 
Colonies  interested,  and  ascertain  how  their  respective  Governments  would  be  disposed 
to  act  in  the  matter,  and  what  amount  of  assistance  they  would  be  prepared  to  give. 

I  beg  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that 
I  took  an  opportunity  of  calling  a  meeting  in  accordance  with  this  request.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  take  any  practical  steps  until  some  definite 
scheme  had  been  propounded,  which  could  be  submitted  to  the  Colonial  Governments 
for  their  consideration,  and  I  therefore  requested  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were 
interested  in  the  question  to  go  thoroughly  into  it,  and  to  prepare  a  printed  memo¬ 
randum  which  should  contain  the  important  facts  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
telegraphic  communication,  and  a  scheme  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  carry 
it  out. 

This  has  now  been  done,  and  I  enclose  three  copies  of  the  memorandum  herewith. 
I  may  say  that  copies  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Agents-General  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Colonial  Governments. 

You  will  observe  the  following  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  Order  in  Council :  — 

“  The  committee  further  recommend  that  the  High.  Commissioner  be  instructed  to 
put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and 
endeavour  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  on  the  subject.” 
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It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  communication  when  provided,  apart  from 
its  commercial  value,  will  be  most  important  to  the  mother  country,  and  to  the  Colonies, 
providing  as  it  does  an  independent  line  of  telegraph  to  Australasia  and  the  East,  and 
I  trust  therefore  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Government  of  India  will  be 
prepared  to  assist  substantially  in  carrying  the  proposal  into  effect. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  ? 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  Charles  Tupper, 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  High  Commissioner. 

Downing  Street,  S.W. 


Documents  in  reference  to  the  Establishment  of  Direct  Telegraphic  Connexion 
between  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 


No.  1. 

Order  in  Council  in  reference  to  the  Establishment  of  Telegraphic  Connexion 

BETWEEN  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES,  CANADA,  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Privy  Council,  Canada,  Ottawa, 

Sir,  June  10,  1886. 

By  direction  of  the  Eight  Honourable  the  President  of  the  Council,  I  forward 
you  a  copy  of  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  8th  June  1886,  with  respect  to  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  establishment  of  telegraphic  communication  by  cable  from  the 
Au  stralian  Colonies,  for  your  action  and  co-operation  as  therein  expressed. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  John  J.  McGee, 

The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Clerk,  Privy  Council. 

High  Commissioner  for  Canada, 

9,  Victoria  Chambers, 

London,  S.W. 


Canada. 

Certified  Copy  of  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Honourable  the  Privy  Council 
approved  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor- General  in  Council,  on  the  8th  June 
1886. 

On  a  memorandum,  dated  22nd  May  1886,  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
submitting  a  communication  from  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  circular  addressed  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  Agents- General 
of  the  Australian  Colonies,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  establishment  of  telegraphic 
communication  by  cable  from  those  Colonies  to  San  Erancisco,  the  last  paragraph  of 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

“  In  view  of  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  it  would  seem  to 
deserve  consideration  whether  such  a  cable,  if  constructed,  might  not  more  advan¬ 
tageously  have  its  terminus  in  British  Columbia.” 

The  Minister  represents  that  several  communications  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  C.E.,  setting  forth  the  scheme  of  a  company,  represented  by 
him,  to  connect  either  Queensland  or  New  Zealand  with  Vancouver,  B.C.,  by  way  of 
Fiji  and  Hawaii,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  cable  would  exceed 
2,000,000Z.  (say  $10,000.000) ;  and  that,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  very 
greatly  reduce  the  rates  at  present  existing  for  telegraphic  messages  between  England 
and  Australia,  the  company  would,  require  assistance  from  the  different  Governments 
inteiested,  in  the  shape  of  a  subsidy,  which  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  70.000/.  per 
annum  for  a  period  of  about  20  years.  Mr.  Fleming  represents  that  the  Governments 
interested  in  the  project  are  Canada,  Great  Britain,  India,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales, 
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New  Zealand,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  Hawaii,  and 
Fiji,  and  states  that  advances  have  already  been  made  towards  some  of  the  agents  of 
the  Australian  Colonies,  with  a  view  to  naving  the  terminus  of  the  proposed  cable  in 
British  Columbia  instead  of  San  Francisco,  which  have  been  favourably  received. 
Mr.  Fleming  suggests  that  as  Canada  is  greatly  interested  in  establishing  direct  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  with  Australia,  India,  and  the  Fast,  it  would  be  advisable  that 
this  Government  should  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  and  invite  a  conference  of  the 
Agents  of  the  Colonies  interested  to  discuss  the  subject. 

The  Minister,  agreeing  with  the  suggestions  made  as  to  the  advantages  likely  to 
accrue  to  Canada  from  the  establishment  of  direct  cable  communication  between  British 
Columbia  and  the  East,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  that  this  Government  should 
take  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  recommends  that  advantage  be  taken  of  the  Colonial 
and  Indian  Exhibition  now  being  held  in  London,  and  the  presence  in  that  city  of 
representatives  from  the  Colonies  interested,  to  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
project,  and  that  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  be  requested  to  invite  a  conference 
of  the  Agents- General  of  all  the  Colonies  interested,  and  ascertain  how  their  respective 
Governments  would  be  disposed  to  act  in  the  matter,  and  what  amount  of  assistance 
they  would  be  prepared  to  give ;  also,  that  the  High  Commissioner  should  ascertain 
from  the  Imperial  authorities  what  assistance  might  be  expected  from  them  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  India,  and  that  the  High  Commissioner  report  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  Committee  concur  in  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  therein  made,  and  submit  the  same  for  your  Excellency’s  approval. 

The  Committee  further  recommend  that  the  High  Commissioner  be  instructed  to  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  endeavour 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  on  the  subject. 

(Signed)  John  J.  McGee, 

Clerk,  Privy  Council. 


No.  2. 

Direct  Telegraphic  Communication  between  Australia,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 

Batt’s  Hotel,  Dover  St.,  London, 

Sir,  July  10,  1886. 

Having  learned  that  the  Canadian  Government  has  instructed  you  to  confer 
with  the  representatives  in  London  of  the  other  Governments  interested  in  the  projected 
telegraph  communication  between  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom,  by  what  may 
be  termed  the  Canadian  route,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  accompanying  documents 
bearing  on  this  important  question. 

I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  more  particularly  to  the  enclosed  memorandum,  of 
date  London,  1st  July.  In  this  document  I  have  ventured  to  explain  the  views  I  have 
formed  with  respect  to  the  projected  telegraphic  communication,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  a  company  may  be  organised  for  carrying  out  the  undertaking. 

I  have  consulted  a  number  of  capitalists,  as  well  as  experts  in  ocean  telegraphy,  and 
have  quite  satisfied  myself  that  with  a  very  moderate  Government  subsidy,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  company  can  be  formed  to  establish  and  work  the  new  line  of  telegraph  on 
the  principles  laid  down  in  that  memorandum. 

The  whole  capital  of  the  company,  to  complete  an  independent  telegraphic  connexion 
between  Great  Britain,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Australian  Colonies,  may  be 
placed  at  2,500,000/. 

This  capital  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  1,500,000/.,  to  bear  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  secured  for  25  years  by  Government  subsidies;  1,000,000/.  to  be  share  capital 
apportioned  between  Australian,  Canadian,  and  English  capitalists. 

This  capital  will  be  ample  for  the  whole  undertaking.  With  regard  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  sinking  fund,  I  have  consulted  some  of  the  "best  experts  on  ocean  telegraphy  on  the 
general  question,  and  I  learn  that  opinions  are  rapidly  changing  with  respect  to  the 
life  of  modern  cables.  The  first  cables  laid  may  be  considered  to  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  experimental,  and  advantage  may  now  be  taken  of  the  very  large  experience 
gained. 

It  is  found  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  breakages  are  apt  to  take  place  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  years  after  the  cables  are  laid,  and  that  once  properly  repaired  faults  are 
not  likely  to  recur. 
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The  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  life  of  a  cable,  as  now  made,  instead  of  being 
10  or  12  years,  is  more  likely  to  be  double  that  period.  As  the  conductors  and 
insulating  materials  employed  are  practically  indestructible,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  a  cable,  after  lying  20  or  25  years  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  performing 
its  functions  satisfactorily,  will  not  continue  to  be  serviceable  for  an  indefinite 
period.  I  mention  these  views  to  show  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
sufficient  reason  for  burdening  an  enterprise  at  its  inception  by  providing  a  large 
sinking  fund  for  restoration  at  a  very  early  date.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  I  have  laid  down  in  the  memorandum  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

We  are  aiming  to  establish  a  work  which  will  result  in  all  future  years  in  a  great 
saving  to  each  Colony.  It  is  suggested  that  each  Colony,  in  proportion  to  the  saving 
effected,  should  set  aside  a  small  portion  of  the  money  so  saved  to  keep  the  work  which 
effects  the  economy  in  an  efficient  condition.  For  every  hundred  pounds  saved,  10/., 
or  perhaps  eventually  5/.  or  less,  is  proposed  to  be  funded  to  cover  possible  contingencies. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  earnings  for  revenue  purposes,  it  will  be  seen,  on  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  memorandum  of  6th  April,  that  the  foreign  business  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  for  the  year  1889  is  estimated  to  be  85,000  messages,  or  about  850,000  words. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  whole  traffic  will  come  to  the  new  line,  for  the  existing 
telegraph  company  will  undoubtedly  reduce  its  charges  in  order  to  retain  a  share  of  the 
business. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  business  will  be  equally  divided,  and  that  the  new  Company 
will  only  have  half  of  the  850,000  words  ;  this  will  give  425,000  words,  and  we  may 
reckon  this  business  at  4s.  per  word,  as  the  terms  made  with  the  Canada  Pacific  Bail  way 
Company  will  admit  of  “  through  ”  messages  being  sent  at  that  rate. 


425,000  words  at  4s.  - 

Less  cost  of  working  and  land  service,  say  - 


£ 

-  85,000 

-  40,000 


Giving  a  balance  of  45,000 


equal  to  4^  per  cent,  on  1,000,000/.  This  estimate  is  for  the  first  year  the  line  can  be  in 
operation.  On  careful  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimate  is  an  exceedingly 
moderate  one,  no  allowance  having  been  made  for  the  great  impulse  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  given  to  telegraphy  and  general  business  by  the  large  reduction  in 
charges.* 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  earnings  will  go  on  greatly  increasing,  while  the 
working  expenses  will  increase  but  little.  It  would  not  be  at  all  a  high  estimate  to 
double  the  net  earnings  in  a  very  few  years.  This  would  give  9  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
share  capital,  and  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  the  increase  would  continue  year 
by  year. 

I  have  explained  that  a  subsidy  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  million  and 
a  half  of  pounds  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  If  the  Government  subsidies  be  sufficient  to 
provide  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  1,500,000/.  in  25  years,  it  would  be  proper 
to  carry  all  excess  of  revenue  over  a  given  dividend,  say  over  7  or  8  per  cent.,  to  the 
restoration  sinking  fund. 

It  will  be  noted,  as  one  of  the  proposed  conditions,  that  not  only  will  the  charges  on 
messages  be  reduced  to  less  than  half  the  present  rates,  but  that  messages  sent  by  any 
Government  shall  be  transmitted  free  to  the  full  amount  of  its  subsidy.  This  feature  will 
place  it  in  the  power  of  each  contributing  Government  to  receive  directly  back  each 
and  every  year  its  full  proportion  of  the  subsidy  contributed. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  scheme  above  outlined  is  perfectly  practicable  ;  it  will 
no  doubt  find  warm  and  active  hostility  on  the  part  of  those  pecuniarily  connected 
with  the  existing  telegraph  company — those  whose  policy  has  been  to  maintain  high 
rates  in  order  to  secure  large  profits.  Such  objections  as  they  may  offer  should  have 
little  weight  in  view  of  the  great  Imperial  and  Colonial  advantages  which  the  new 
undertaking  will  secure.  The  better  policy  for  the  companies  to  adopt  will  be  to  lower 


*  Referring  to  the  recent  great  reduction  in  charges  between  London  and  New  York,  the  Report  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company  for  the  six  months  ending  30th  June  last  states  :  “  So  far 
“  the  reduction  has  resulted  in  more  than  doubling  the  volume  of  traffic,  and  the  Directors  are  not  without  hope 
“  that  with  a  revival  of  trade  it  may  be  still  farther  increased.”  The  Report  of  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company  also  states  that  the  traffic  has  increased  over  1 10  per  cent,  since  the  rates  were  reduced. 
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charges  on  messages  and  derive  profits  from  the  greatly  augmented  business  which  will 
certainly  follow.* 

The  terms  and  conditions  which  I  have  indicated  would  undoubtedly  command  the 
organisation  of  a  substantial  and  energetic  company  to  carry  out  this  new  and 
important  undertaking  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

I  have,  &c., 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sandford  Fleming. 

High  Commissioner  for  Canada. 


Enclosure. 

Telegraph  between  Australia,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming. 

1.  It  is  proposed  that  a  company  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
telegraphic  communication  between  Australasia  and  Great  Britain  by  a  new  and 
independent  line.  This  new  telegraph  is  projected  to  traverse  lands  and  seas  beyond 
the  control  of  any  Power  likely  to  prove  hostile  to  the  British  Empire. 

2.  It  is  proposed  that  a  chain  of  electric  cables  be  laid  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to 
connect  the  Australian  group  of  Colonies  with  Vancouver,  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  cables  to  land  at  such  intermediate  islands  as  may  be 
found  suitable  for  mid-stations. 

3.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  for  the  transmission  of  all  through  telegraph  business  between  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans  on  extremely  favourable  terms. 

4.  It  is  proposed  to  acquire  complete  control  of  one  of  the  existing  Atlantic  cables 
landing  on  the  shores  of  Canada,  or  to  lay  a  new  cable  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain. 

5.  The  whole  line  may  be  divided  into  three  great  sections,  viz. : — 


(A.)  The  Pacific  Section. 

This  section  will  consist  mainly  of  electric  cables,  the  lengths  of  which  after 
allowing  for  slack  will  approximately  be  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Brisbane  or  Sydney  to  North  Cape,  connecting  at  the  former  Knots, 
with  the  Australian  telegraph  system,  at  the  latter  with  the 
telegraph  system  of  New  Zealand  -  1,300 

(2.)  North  Cape  to  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands  -  -  -  1,240 

(3.)  Fiji  to  Fanning  Island  -  2,270 

(4.)  Fanning  Island  to  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  -  -  -  1,260 

(5.)  Sandwich  Island  to  Barclay  Sound  or  Port  San  Juan, 

Vancouver  Island  ------  2,730 

(6.)  Barclay  Sound,  across  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Strait  of 
Georgia  to  Vancouver  City,  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  ------  100 


Geographical  miles 


-  8,900 


(B.)  The  Canadian  Section. 

This  section  will  extend  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and 
the  Inter-Colonial  Railway  to  connect  with  an  Atlantic  cable. 

If  it  be  found  necessary  to  lay  a  new  Atlantic  cable,  the  land 
line  will  probably  terminate  at  Gaspe  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  Distance  from  Vancouver  to  Gaspe,  statute  miles  -  3,450 


*  Since  the  date  of  this  letter  the  Reports  of  the  Associated  Atlantic  Cable  Companies  for  the  past  half- 
year  have  been  published.  They  generally  favour  this  new  policy.  The  low  tariff  introduced  has  resulted  in  a 
very  much  larger  augmentation  of  traffic  than  was  anticipated  as  a  first  result.  “  The  unexpected  increase  in  the 
“  volume  of  traffic  immediately  upon  the  introduction  of  the  sixpenny  tariff  has  induced  the  Directors  to  consider 

“  the  expediency  of  adopting  permanently  a  system  of  low  rates . It  is  obviously  their  interest  to 

“  encourage  a  very  large  traffic  at  low  rates.” — Report  A.  A.  Tel.  Company. 
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(C.)  The  Atlantic  Section . 

A  new  Atlantic  cable  from  Gaspe  via  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to 

Ireland  -----  Geographical  miles  2,450 

6.  These  three  great  sections  connected,  and  the  business  under  one  management,  it 
will  be  possible  to  reduce  permanently  the  charges  on  messages  to  the  lowest  practicable 
rates,  and  thus  render  the  line  of  the  greatest  commercial  utility.  It  is  believed  that 
the  reduction  in  rates  contemplated,  and  rendered  possible  by  the  satisfactory  terms 
agreed  upon  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  will  give  a  great  impetus  to 
telegraphy  and  promote  the  development  of  intercolonial  intercourse  and  commerce. 

7.  The  arrangements  proposed,  and  the  terms  agreed  upon,  will  admit  of  messages 
being  sent  from  Australia  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  opening  of  the  new  line,  at  less 
than  half — eventually,  it  is  believed,  at  one-third — the  charges  at  present  exacted. 

8.  While  the  new  line,  established  as  set  forth,  will  stimulate  commercial 
activity  between  the  countries  to  be  connected,  its  political,  naval,  and  military  value 
will  be  very  great  indeed.  It  is  well  known  to  naval  and  military  commanders  that  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  permanency  of  communications  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  line  through  Canada  may,  during  any 
emergency,  assume  incalc iilable  importance.  The  cable  across  the  Pacific  will  always 
be  removed  from  the  theatre  of  European  complications.  It  will  not  only  be  a  direct 
means  of  communication  between  the  Australian  Colonies  and  the  mother  country,  but 
if  an  emergency  arises  to  render  every  wire  through  Europe  and  Egypt  useless,  it  will 
still  be  possible  to  communicate  with  India ;  indeed,  every  British  station  between 
South  Africa  and  Port  Hamilton  may  continue  in  telegraphic  connexion  with 
London. 

9.  To  secure  advantages  so  great — and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  in  a  commercial, 
political,  naval,  or  military  aspect  the  advantages  would  be  greatest — Government  aid 
and  co-operation  is  necessary;  but  as  there  are  12  Governments  more  or  less 
interested  in  the  undertaking,  moderate  assistance  from  each  will  suffice. 

10.  The  following  Governments  are  interested  in  the  new  line  of  telegraph : — 

1.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain. 


2. 

55 

Canada. 

3. 

5? 

Hawaii. 

4. 

55 

Fiji. 

5. 

55 

Hew  Zealand. 

6. 

55 

Hew  South  Wales. 

7. 

55 

Queensland. 

8. 

55 

Victoria. 

9. 

55 

South  Australia. 

10. 

55 

Western  Australia. 

11. 

55 

Tasmania. 

12. 

55 

India. 

Of  these  Hawaii  has  offered  #20,000  a  year  (say  4,000/.)  for  15  years  to  be  connected 
telegraphically  with  San  Francisco,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  that  subsidy  will  be 
available  to  the  proposed  company.  The  principal  assistance,  however,  will  require 
to  be  furnished  by  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 

11.  It  is  proposed  that  Government  aid  should  be  directed  to  two  main  objects, 
viz. : — (1.)  To  secure  the  establishment  of  the  cables  across  the  Pacific  Ocean;  (2.)  to 
provide  for  their  permanent  efficiency. 

The  first  main  object — the  establishment  of  the  cables  across  the  Pacific — can  be 
effected  if  the  Government  assistance  takes  the  form  of  an  annual  subsidy  sufficient  in 
amount  to  pay  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  provide  for  amortization  on  a  large  portion 
of  the  capital  required  for  this  section  of  the  undertaking.  The  remaining  capital  may 
be  share  capital,  and  will  have  to  depend  for  dividends  on  earnings. 

12.  The  perpetual  efficiency  of  the  cables  can  be  maintained  in  another  way.  It  has 
been  customary  to  make  provision  for  this  purpose  out  of  earnings,  but  this  course 
necessarily  has  a  tendency  to  keep  rates  for  the  transmission  of  messages  high.  The 
policy  recommended  is  to  reduce  traffic  rates  to  a  minimum,  and,  in  order  to  do  so, 
earnings  should  be  charged  with  as  little  as  possible  beyond  working  expenses.  It  is 
therefore  suggested  that  the  renewal  and  duplication  of  the  cables  may  be  effected 
by  a  special  provision.  In  the  memorandum  attached  hereto  (6th  April  1886),  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  the  establishment  of  this  new  line  in  the  manner  set  forth  will 
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result  in  a  very  large  saving  in  the  gross  foreign  telegraph  business  of  all  the  Colonies 
it  will  serve.  A  comparatively  small  per-centage  of  the  savings  so  effected  would 
provide  for  renewing,  duplicating,  and  maintaining  the  cables  in  perpetual  efficiency. 
It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  a  restoration  fund  be  provided  from  this  source. 
Taking  as  a  basis  for  computation  the  difference  between  present  charges  and  the 
reduced  charges,  probably  five  per  cent,  or  less  will  eventually  be  found  sufficient ; 
but  it  is  suggested  that  at  first  ten  per  cent,  of  the  savings  accruing  to  each  Colony 
should  annually  be  funded  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  If  after  a  period  of  ten  or  more 
years  it  will  be  found  that  less  than  ten  per  cent,  will  effect  the  desired  purpose,  a 
smaller  per-centage  of  the  savings  may  be  carried  to  the  Restoration  Fund.  The 
object  in  view  is  to  provide  sufficient  but  no  more  than  sufficient,  to  restore  the  cables 
whenever  they  may  become  unserviceable,  and  to  maintain  the  line  of  communication 
in  the  highest  condition  of  efficiency  for  the  business  to  be  transacted. 

13.  These  provisions  assented  to  it  will  be  possible,  immediately  on  the  cables  being 
laid,  to  adopt  a  scale  of  charges  for  ordinary  messages  between  the  Australian  Colonies 
and  Great  Britain  of  4s.  per  word,  press  messages  at  half  or  considerably  lower  rates. 
It  is  proposed  that  Government  messages  be  transmitted  free  of  charge  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  subsidy,  and  to  take  precedence  of  all  other  business. 

Batt’s  Hotel,  Dover  Street, 

London,  1st  July  1886. 


(Appended  to  Letter  dated  London,  10th  July  1886.) 

Canadian  and  Australian  Cable. 

Memorandum  submitted  to  the  Canadian  Government  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming. 

Ottawa,  April  6,  1886. 

A  few  years  back  attention  was  directed  by  the  undersigned  to  the  importance  and 
practicability  of  connecting  Great  Britian  telegraphically  with  China,  India,  Japan, 
and  the  Australian  Colonies,  by  a  line  passing  through  Canada,  and  by  one  or  more 
cables  laid  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  subject  was  reverted  to  last  year  in  a  letter  dated  20th  October,  1885, 
addressed  to  the  Premier,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

Since  these  dates  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  completed  a  line  of 
telegraph  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  thus  establishing  an  important  section  of 
the  original  scheme,  leaving  to  be  completed  only  the  cable  across  the  Pacific. 

The  Australian  Colonies  are  already  connected  telegraphically  with  England  by 
way  of  Port  Darwin,  Singapore,  Penang,  Madras,  Bombay,  Aden,  Alexandria,  and 
through  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  charges  for  messages  are,  however,  very  high, 
and  there  is  always  danger  of  interruption  to  business  when  political  events  assume  a 
threatening  attitude  in  Egypt  or  in  Europe. 

A  cable  from  the  Australian  Colonies,  via  Fiji  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
Vancouver,  the  ’western  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  would  connect  them 
telegraphically  with  England  by  a  line  which  would  have  the  great  advantage  to  every 
British  interest  of  being  entirely  removed  from  all  European  complications.  Moreover, 
a  very  large  aggregate  saving  in  the  cost  of  transmission  would  be  effected. 

The  Australian  Colonies  were  first  connected  with  England  in  November,  1872, 
consequently  the  following  year  (1873)  was  the  first  year  the  International  line  was 
in  operation.  The  business  in  1873  consisted  of  8,952  messages  to  and  from  the 
Colonies.  The  last  returns  are  for  1884,  when  the  messages  sent  and  received  reached 
48,896;  showing  an  extraordinary  development  in  11  years,  averaging  an  annual 
increase  of  40  per  cent.  This  increase  may,  however,  be  abnormal,  and  as  the  last 
three  years  of  the  period  show  a  more  moderate  growth,  it  will  be  safe  to  take  the 
latter  as  a  basis  on  which  to  estimate  future  business. 

The  number  and  cost  of  messages  between  the  Australian  Colonies  and  Europe,  for 
the  three  years  referred  to,  was  as  follows  : — 


No.  of  Messages. 

Cost. 

£ 

1882 

- 

-  39,175 

225,567 

1883  - 

- 

-  43,334 

251,277 

1884 

- 

-  48,896 

270,76(5 
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These  results  give  a  fair  indication  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  business  under  the 
present  high  tariff. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  messages  is  equal  to  12^  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  cost  of  each  message  sent  during  the  three  years  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  is 
51.  13s.  9 d. ;  the  charge  of  ordinary  messages  per  word  (between  Sydney  and  London) 
being  10s.  10 d.,  Government  messages  8s.,  and  Press  messages  6s.  7 d. 

The  undersigned  has  brought  the  question  of  a  cable  from  Vancouver  to  Australia 
before  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  has  succeeded  in 
effecting  arrangements  of  a  most  satisfactory  character.  This  Company  will,  within 
a  few  weeks,  have  telegraphic  connexions  with  all  the  principal  points  in  the  United 
States,  including  all  the  important  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  will  be  able  to 
transmit  messages  on  such  terms  as  will  enable  the  Pacific  Cable  Company  to 
secure  practically  the  entire  business  between  the  Continent  of  America  and  the 
Australian  Colonies.  The  cable  leading  from  Port  Darwin,  in  the  direction  of  India, 
will,  moreover,  enable  the  new  Company  to  command  a  very  large  share,  if  not  all, 
of  the  business  between  America  and  Asia. 

It  will  be  practicable  under  these  arrangements  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  to  transmit  messages  between  the  Australian  Colonies  and  England  at 
considerably  less  than  one-half,  possibly  at  one-third,  the  present  charges,  and  between 
the  Colonies  and  all  the  important  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  one- 
quarter  the  rates  now  exacted. 

It  is  proposed,  immediately  on  the  Pacific  cable  being  laid,  to  lower  the  charges  on 
ordinary  messages  between  Australia  and  England  from  10s.  IOcL  to  4s.  per  word. 
This  reduction  will  bring  the  cost  of  an  average  message  from  51.  13s.  9 cl.  down  to  21., 
and  without  doubt  will  give  a  very  great  impetus  to  telegraph  business.  It  is  not  easy 
to  estimate  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  what  increase  would  result  from  this  cause — 
men  of  experience  in  such  matters  are  of  opinion  that  the  business  would  probably  be 
doubled  ;  but  even  if  we  limit  our  expectations  to  its  ascertained  normal  growth,  and 
base  our  calculations  on  a  steady  increase  of  traffic  of  only  12^  per  cent,  per  annum, 
we  shall  see  that  the  advantage  of  the  new  line  to  the  Colonies  will  be  immense. 

The  latest  returns  with  12^  per  cent,  per  annum  added  give  85,000  messages  for 
1889.  Assuming  that  the  new  cable  would  then  be  laid  and  the  Canadian  route  in 
operation  throughout,  the  estimate  for  a  series  of  years  would  be  as  follows  : — 


No.  of  Messages  based 

Saving  effected,  being  the 

on  an  annual  growth 

difference  between  5 1.  13s.  9 d. 

of  12^  per  cent. 

and  2/.,  or  31.  13s.  9 d.  per 

Message. 

£ 

1889 

• 

-  85,000 

313,400 

1890 

- 

-  95,000 

350,275 

1891 

- 

-  107,000 

392,550 

1892 

-  119,000 

438,800 

1893  ; 

- 

-  133,000 

490,420 

1894 

• 

-  148,000 

542,050 

1895 

- 

-  166,000 

612,125 

1896 

- 

-  186,000 

685,875  , 

1897 

- 

-  208,000 

767,000 

1898 

- 

-  234,000 

862,000 

Total 

-  1,481,000 

5,456,497 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  without  taking  into  account  any  additional  increase  in 
the  number  of  messages  which  the  great  reduction  in  charges  would  undoubtedly 
produce,  a  very  great  saving  would  be  effected  in  the  Australian  business.  If  the 
estimate  be  well  founded  it  would  amount  to  5,456,497Z.  within  the  first  10  years,  being 
an  average  saving  of  over  half  a  million  pounds  per  annum. 

The  new  line  when  established  will  form  a  connexion  through  South  Australia  with 
Port  Darwin,  and  thence  by  existing  telegraph  lines  with  Asia  and  Africa.  It  i3 
obvious,  therefore,  that  it  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
as  it  will  afford  the  means  of  communicating  not  only  with  the  Australian  Colonies 
independently  of  lines  passing  through  the  Mediterranean,  but  also  with  India  and 
every  British  Station  between  Hong  Kong  and  South  Africa. 

Canada  has  already  done  much  towards  establishing  the  new  line  of  telegraph 
between  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  Asia.  She  has,  by  an  enormous  expenditure  in 
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connexion  with  her  national  railway,  brought  Vancouver  within  telegraphic  reach  of 
England,  and  she  has  thus  rendered  it  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  complete  the  whole 
connection.  It  has  cost  in  all  about  40,000,000Z.  of  public  and  private  money  to 
establish  the  railway  and  its  adjunct,  the  telegraph,  by  which  Vancouver  has  attained 
the  commanding  position  which  it  occupies  in  respect  to  the  Pacific  cable  scheme. 
The  Pacific  cable  is,  however,  in  some  degree  a  corollary  to  the  line  across  the  continent, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Canadian  Government  will  readily  co-operate  in 
its  establishment. 

The  following  Governments  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the  undertaking : — 

1.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

Canada. 

Hawaii. 

Fiji. 

New  Zealand. 

New  South  Wales. 

Queensland. 

Victoria. 

South  Australia. 

Western  Australia. 

Tasmania. 

India. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


It  will  not  be  possible  to  carry  out  the  undertaking  by  a  private  company  without 
Government  assistance.  As  electric  cables  are  perishable,  provision  must  be  made  for 
renewing  or  duplicating  them  when  circumstances  require  it.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
the  reduced  charges  which  are  proposed  will  require  a  greatly  increased  business  to 
yield  a  sufficient  profit  to  meet  dividends  on  capital.  The  company  would,  therefore, 
require  a  subsidy  for  a  term  of  years  or  until  the  business  increased  to  such  a  volume 
as  to  render  the  line  self-sustaining.  But  as  the  subsidy  would  be  borne  by  so  many 
Governments  it  would  fall  lightly  on  each. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  several  Governments 
would  be  disposed  to  co-operate  in  establishing  the  work. 


(Appended  to  Letter  dated  London,  10th  July,  1886.) 

Telegraph  from  Canada  to  Australia. 

Letter  to  the  Premier  of  Canada  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming. 

Sir,  Ottawa,  October  20,  1885. 

I  had  the  honour  a  few  years  back  to  submit  to  the  Canadian  Government 
a  scheme  for  forming  a  great  Inter- Colonial  and  Inter-Continental  Telegraph  system, 
a  prominent  feature  of  which  was  the  laying  of  an  electric  cable  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  from  the  western  coast  of  British  Columbia  to  Asia.  The  great  object  which 
the  scheme  had  in  view  was  the  establishment  of  an  unbroken  chain  of  telegraphic 
communications  between  England  and  Japan,  China,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa,  directly  through  Canada,  thus  connecting  telegraphically  all  the 
great  British  possessions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  without  passing  through 
Europe. 

The  accompanying  memorandum,  dated  London,  November  20,  .1882,  together  with 
the  documents  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  on  the 
20th  February  of  the  same  year,  will  recall  to  your  recollection  the  important  public 
objects  which  the  scheme  had  in  view,  and  the  efforts  then  made  to  carry  it  out.  You 
are  aware  that  through  various  causes  these  efforts  proved  unsuccessful ;  but  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  has  in  no  way  lessened  the  importance  of  the  project,  or  rendered 
it  more  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

The  political  events  which  have  so  frequently  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  in 
Europe,  the  difficulties  which  are  never  entirely  absent  from  Egypt,  point  to  the 
constant  danger  of  interruption  to  existing  communications  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
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immense  importance  of  securing  an  independent  line  of  telegraph  removed  from  all 
Eastern  complications.  The  projected  line,  extending  from  England  through  Canada 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  and  thence  across  the  Pacific 
to  Asia  and  the  Australian  provinces,  would  supply  an  independent  line  of  communi¬ 
cation  so  much  desired,  and  in  so  doing  would  indirectly  but — it  is  held — very  materially 
strengthen  the  military  and  naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  while  it  would  directly 
promote  the  highest  interests  of  every  one  of  the  great  Colonial  possessions. 

Within  the  present  year  an  overland  line  of  telegraph  will  be  completed  along  the 
route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  thus  spanning  tho  American  continent,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  electric  cables  in  operation  across  the  Atlantic  from  England  to 
Canada.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  have  expressed  a  desire  to  facilitate 
the  despatch  of  through  telegraphic  business  along  their  line  in  every  possible  way,  and 
are  prepared  to  enter  into  a  permanent  agreement  which,  with  the  competition  existing 
on  Atlantic  lines,  will  secure  exceedingly  low  tariff  rates  between  England  and  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia.  There  only  remains  to  be  established  the  submarine 
telegraph  across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

When  the  acccompanying  memorandum  was  issued  it  was  thought  that  the  Pacific 
cable  should  follow  a  northern  route  by  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Japan.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  in  the  great  central  area  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  subaqueous  rocky 
ledges  and  coral  reefs  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  electric  cable  practically  impossible.  That  opinion  was  based  on 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  physical  character  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the 
charts  which  at  one  time  were  strewed  with  islands,  reefs,  and  shoals,  many  of  which 
were  inserted  on  doubtful  authority,  and  have  consequently  been  omitted  from  tho 
latest  publications.  Since  then,  also,  it  may  be  supposed  that  submarine  telegraphy  is 
better  understood.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  view  is  now  entertained  that  it  may  not  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  follow  a  northern  route,  and  that  the  successful  establishment 
of  an  electric  cable  running  directly  from  British  Columbia  to  the  Australian  provinces 
may  be  quite  within  the  range  of  practicability. 

There  are,  indeed,  extensive  coral  reefs  in  the  central  and  southern  Pacific ;  but  the 
most  authentic  hydrographic  information  establishes  that  those  reefs  are  generally  in 
great  groups,  separated  by  wide  and  deep  depressions  free  from  obstruction.  It  is 
further  revealed  by  the  latest  bathymetric  data  that  those  depressions  or  troughs 
present  (as  far  as  ascertained)  a  sea  floor  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Atlantic,  so 
suitable  for  submarine  telegraphy.  Those  ocean  depressions,  alike  by  their  geo¬ 
graphical  position  and  their  continuity,  open  up  the  prospect  of  connecting  Canada  and 
Australia  by  a  direct  cable.  The  course  of  the  cable  would  be  from  Vancouver  to  the 
Fiji  Islands,  touching  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Fanning  Island  as  mid-stations. 
From  the  Fiji  Islands  a  cable  connection  would  be  formed  with  the  existing  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  telegraph  systems. 

Whatever  route  be  followed  by  the  cable  across  the  Pacific,  the  object  will  be  to 
bring  the  group  of  Australian  Colonies  into  direct  telegraphic  connection  with  Canada, 
and  secure  a  means  of  communication  between  them  and  England  independent  of  all 
lines  passing  through  or  in  proximity  to  Europe.  Messages  will  be  conveyed  by  the 
new  line  at  lower  rates  than  are  now  exacted,  and  the  immediate  effect  which  must 
follow  its  establishment  is  manifest.  The  cost  of  telegraphing  between  Australia  and 
England  will  be  reduced,  intercourse  will  be  facilitated  between  the  sister  Colonies  and 
Canada,  and  an  impulse  given  to  commercial  activity. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  political  advantages  of  the  new  independent  telegraphic 
connection,  the  gain  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  Colonies  which  it  would  serve 
would  justify  them  in  co-operating  with  Canada  in  promoting  the  undertaking. 

The  undertaking  may  be  promoted  by  the  several  Governments  agreeing  to  give  for 
a  term  of  years  a  subsidy  sufficient  to  induce  a  company  to  embark  in  it.  The  subsidy 
may  be  a  fixed  sum,  contributed  in  equitable  proportions,  or  it  may  be  dependent  on 
the  business  transacted  by  each  respective  Colony,  and  on  the  reduction  in  rates  which 
would  follow  immediately  on  the  line  going  into  operation. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  gross  foreign  telegraph  business  of  any  one  Colony, 
reckoned  at  the  difference  between  the  present  high  rates  and  the  reduced  charges, 
would  produce  a  considerable  aggregate  sum.  That  sum  might  be  taken  to  represent 
the  year’s  savings  accruing  to  the  Colony  from  the  establishment  of  the  new  line  of 
telegraph,  and  it  would  obviously  well  repay  that  Colony  to  share  the  amount  so  saved 
with  the  Telegraph  Company.  Suppose  the  accrued  saving  so  reckoned  in  any  one 
year  to  be  fifty  thousand  pounds,  a  moiety  to  the  Company  as  a  subsidy  would  be 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  while  the  Colony  itself  would  gain  a  direct  pecuniary 
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benefit  from  the  undertaking  to  a  like  extent.  The  illustration  as  presented  will 
explain  the  principle  on  which  a  subsidy  may  be  based. 

Amouo-  the  British  possessions  in  the  southern  hemisphere  directly  interested  in  the 
work  are  Fiji,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria.  I  venture  to  think  that  their  co-operation  with 
Canada  in  the  manner  set  forth  would,  without  difficulty  and  with  no  great  delay, 
secure  to  them  and  to  the  whole  British  colonial  system  all  the  political  and  commercial 
advantages  to  result  from  the  projected  line  of  communication. 

As  the  contemplated  work  is  of  special  importance  to  the  mother  country  and  all 
her  Colonies,  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  entertain  the  hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  respective  Governments. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Sandford  Fleming. 


No.  3. 

Telegraph  between  Australasia,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 

London,  July  19,  1886. 

The  undersigned,  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Agents-General  on 
the  12th  instant,  having  been  requested  by  you  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  subsidy  which 
would  be  necessary  to  enable  a  company  to  connect  England  telegraphically  with 
Australia  through  Canada  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  the  honour  to  state  : 

We  have  considered  the  whole  question  and  are  of  opinion  that  a  substantial 
company  can  be  formed  to  establish  an  efficient  telegraph  connection  on  the  route 
proposed  for  a  total  annual  subsidy  of  100,000/.  for  25  years. 

The  subsidy  may  be  apportioned  as  follows,  i.e.  : — 


1.  Great  Britain,  on  behalf  of  the  United  King-  £ 

dom,  India,  and  the  Crown  Colonies  -  50,000 

2.  Canada  -  10,000 

3.  Queensland  -  -  ~  10,000 

4.  New  South  Wales  -  10,000 

5.  Victoria  -  -  -  10,000 


6.  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia  10,000 

£100,000 


Or  should  the  Imperial  Government,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments,  itself  guarantee  the  whole  amount,  the  total  subsidy  may  be  considerably 
reduced,  as  the  Imperial  guarantee  would  enable  the  Company  to  find  capital  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.  With  such  guarantee  a  total  subsidy  of  90,000 /.  for  25 
years  would  suffice,  and  thus  reduce  the  annual  contributions. 

The  subsidy  mentioned  is  calculated  to  pay  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  and  provide 
a  sinking  fund  for  its  repayment  in  25  years. 

As  the  company  would  transmit  all  the  messages  of  the  various  contributing 
Governments  free,  and  the  rates  chargeable  to  the  public  for  “  through  ”  messages 
would  not  be  more  than  one  half  the  present  regular  tariff  charges,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies  would  save  a  much  greater  sum  than  the  amount  of  subsidies  above  proposed. 

If  the  several  Governments  agree  to  pay  over  to  the  company  a  per-centage  of  the 
gross  savings  which  would  thus  be  effected  by  each  country,  the  company  could  still 
further  reduce  the  charges  to  the  public. 

We  have,  &c., 

Donald  A.  Smith. 

Randolph  C.  Want. 

Andrew  Robertson. 

Matthew  Gray. 

Sandford  Fleming. 

The  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  London. 
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Appendix  II.  to  No.  34. 

Cable  Communication  between  Australia  and  Great  Britain. 

Report  of  Superintendent,  Electric  Telegraphs,  on  Reduction  of  Rates  for 
Cablegrams  and  Duplication  of  Submarine  Cables. 


Ordered  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  be  printed ,  April  21,  1886. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  proposals  made  by  the  Eastern  and  Eastern  Extension 
Companies  for  a  reduction  m  cable  rates  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Australian 
Colonies,  nnd  nave  tne  Honour  to  submit  tli©  following  report  \ _ 

At  the  Telegraph  Conference  held  at  Berlin  in  August  and  September  1885,  it  was 
decided,  subject  to  the  removal  of  some  slight  difficulties,  such  as  a  reduction  of  the 
transit  rates  through  India,  to  make  a  reduction  of  2s.  per  word  on  cable  messages 
for  the  public,  and  3s.  9d  per  word  reduction  to  the  Press,  also  a  proportionate  rite 
tor  the  Government,  which  would  have  made  the  rates,  from  the  1st  July  next  8s  8d 
per  word  to  the  public  and  2s.  8 d.  per  word  for  the  Press,  which  would  have  been 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned;  but,  in  consequence  of  India  refusing  to  reduce  from  7 d. 
to  5 d.  per  word,  which  even  then  would  be  double  her  own  local  rate  for  the  convevance 
ot  messages  a  distance  of  650  miles,  this  was  not  carried  out;  and  the  Eastern 
Extension  Company  have  from  time  to  time  made  new  proposals  to  the  Colonies  which 
have  been  more  or  less  impracticable. 

The  last  proposition  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  feasible  one  they  have  made— i  e 
if  the  payment  of  the  present  subsidy  of  32,400/.  per  annum  (New  South  Wales 
proportion  being  12,6i7/.)  be  extended  for  a  period  of  6J  years,  they  will  reduce  the 
ra  es  for  public  messages  to  8s.  per  word  to  Adelaide — this  would  be  about  25  percent, 
on  the  present  tariff  to  secure  which  I  think  the  contributing  Colonies,  Victoria  New 
bouth  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  should  accept 

There  are  several  proposals  for  duplicate  cables,  but  they  are  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory.  Sir  Julius  Vogel  suggests  a  cable  from  Queensland  to  England,  by  what  route 
he  does  not  say ;  another  from  Perth  to  Ceylon,  and  another  via  Mauritius,  Natal,  and 
the  Cape.  Every  one  of  these  lines  would  run  into  the  Eastern  Company’s  systems  • 
for  instance,  if  a  line  were  taken  from  Cape  York  or  Normanton  to  Java,  Singapore,  or 
Manilla,  the  whole  of  the  business  would  be  conducted  from  there  by  the  Eastern  and 
Eastern  Extension  Companies  ;  and  even  if  it  were  extended  to  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
the  messages  would  be  carried  from  there  by  the  Great  Northern  Company  through 
Russia,  which  has  a  joint-purse  agreement  with  the  Eastern  Company,  so  the  public 
would  fare  no  better.  r 

A  cable  from  Perth  to  Ceylon,  3,500  miles,  would  be  a  very  long  lead,  and  would 
require  an  expensive  cable,  with  enormous  copper  conductivity,  to  work  at  anything 
like  speed,  and  no  object  would  be  gained,  as  the  line  would  only  work  into  the  Eastern 
or  Indo-European  cables  via  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  also  work  on  the  joint  purse  system 
with  the  Great  Northern  ;  so  again  the  Australian  traffic  would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  existing  Companies.  J  ’ 

A  line  from  Western  Australia  to  Mauritius  and  the  Cape  is  almost  too  ridiculous  to 
be  spoken  of,  and,  even  if  carried  out,  the  business  would  share  the  same  fate,  as  the 
Eastern  Company  have  the  lines  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  to  Natal, 
Mozambique,  Zanzibar,  and  Aden,  also  the  new  line  on  the  west  coast,  which,  I  believe, 
is  to  be  extended  to  join  the  Brazilian  cables  either  at  Pernambuco  or  St.  Vincent,  so 
that  there  is  no  prospect  for  an  opposition  duplication  to  the  existing  cables  by  either  of 
these  routes,  unless  an  entirely  through  course  to  England  could  be  selected ;  even  then 
could  not  grant  a  land  line  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  she 
receives  a  subsidy  of  7 ,000/.  per  annum  from  the  Cable  Company  for  exclusive  right  of 
transit  through  that  territory. 

The  only  possible  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  construct  a  series  of  cables 
from  New  Zealand  to  San  Francisco  or  Vancouver’s  Island.  This  would  necessarily  be 
very  expensive  and  very  risky,  as  the  whole  of  the  sections  would  terminate  on  coral 
reefs,  which  are  most  destructive  to  cables.  The  first  section  would  be  from  New 
Zealand  to  Levuka,  liji,  a  distance  of  1,239  knots,  with  an  un surveyed  depth  of  water  • 
the  next  section  would  be  to  Apia,  Samoa,  680  knots,  also  coral  formation ;  thence  to 

a  51751.  ^  v 
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Honolulu  2  404  knots,  the  only  landing  being  through  coral  reefs ;  from  Honolulu  to 
San  Francisco  2  197  knots.  The  only  soundings  throughout  the  route  are  a  few  taken 
b„  the  United  States  frigate  “  Tuscarora,”  which  in  some  places  were  oyer  five  miles 
in  denth  so  that  a  cable  for  these  seas  must  necessarily  be  an  expensive  one  (and  the 
mice  Quoted  in  the  Agent-General’s  letter,  dated  29th  January  1886,  would  be  quite 
under  my  estimates),  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  pick  up  a  starved  cable  in  such 
depths,  considering  that  it  would  not  support  its  own  weight  m  water  while  being 
hauled  to  the  surface. 

The  cost  of  this  line  would  he  2,000,000/,  sterling. 

The  expenses  per  annum  for  working  this  line  properly  would  be— 

Five  stations,  at  2,000/.  each  -  -  -  10,000 

Two  cable  steamers,  crew,  coal,  and  repairs  -  -  20,000 

Sinking  fund  for  renewals  and  replacing  cables  within 
20  years,  at  per  annum,  say  - 
Interest  on  capital,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  - 


80,000 

100,000 


210,000 


Taking  300  000  words  per  annum  as  the  probable  traffic,  at  5s.  per  word  to  San 
Francisco  and  2s.  from  San  Francisco  to  London,  or  7s.  per  word,  and  including  the 
cable  to  New  Zealand,  making  7s.  6d.  per  word  from  Australia  to  England,  300,000 
words  at  5s.  =  75,000/.,  which  would  not  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for 
renewals,  without  heavy  Government  subsidies  from  the  Colonies. 

Take  the  probable  traffic  at  400,000  words  per  annum,  at  5s.  per  word  to  San 
Francisco,  100,000/.,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  working  expenses  and  renewals. 

I  believe  Mr.  Audley  Coote’s  proposal  at  one  time  was  to  convey  messages  from 
Australia  to  London  for  5s.  per  word,  via  San  Francisco  ;  this  would  leave  3s.  per  word 
for  the  Pacific  cables,  and  allow  2s.  for  transit  from  San  Francisco  to  London. 

The  whole  traffic  for  the  year  1885  from  and  to  Australia  was  556,660  words,  which 
at  3s.  per  word  would  give  a  return  of  83,499/.  per  annum,  which  would  not  provide 
sufficient  for  renewals  and  replacing  cables  in  20  years.  .  ' 

The  routes  suggested  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel  are  scarcely  worth  further  analysis  ;  but 
to  show  how  impracticable  they  are,  even  as  regards  tariffs,  and  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  reduce  the  rates  by  adopting  either  of  them,  I  will  quote  the  rates  now 

charged  from  the  terminals  of  these  proposed  cables. 

A  cable  from  Queensland  would  have  to  connect  with  the  Eastern  Extension 

Company’s  system  either  at  Manilla  or  Singapore. 


The  present  rate  per  word. 

s. 

Manilla  to  London  -  -  -  1° 

Singapore  to  London  -  -  -  6 

or  if  extended  to  Shanghai  to  connect  the 
Great  Northern  lines,  through  Siberia,  the 
rate  from  Shanghai  is  -  -  8 

From  Queensland  to  Point  de  Galle  the 


rate  from  Point  de  Galle  to  London  -  4 

From  Queensland  to  J ava — Batavia  to  London  6 
From  Perth  to  Ceylon— Ceylon  to  London  -  4 

Western  Australia  to  Mauritius,  thence  to 
Natal — Tariff,  Natal  to  London  -  -  8 


and  even  if  this  line  were  extended  along  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  to  Pernambuco — 
Pernambuco  to  London 
St.  Vincent  to  London 


d. 

0  per  word. 


10 

10 

10 


55 

55 

55 


9 


55 


0 


0 


So  that  if  these  lines  were  constructed  as  proposed  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel  there  could 
be  no  possible  reduction  in  rates  on  the  Australian  business. 

I  am  sure  the  public  will  be  better  served  by  accepting  the  proposal  for  an  extension 
of  the  subsidy,  than  by  paying  a  syndicate  a  large  sum  annually  for  procuring  nothing 
more  than  the  Colonial  Governments  interested  can  secure  by  negotiating  direct  with 
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the  Cable  Companies,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  they  (the  Governments)  can 
raise  the  money  necessary  at  a  less  rate  than  the  syndicates;  but  I  do  not  advise  this 
Government  to  undertake  the  working  or  management  of  any  submarine  cable,  neither 
would  the  gentlemen  offering  their  services  take  any  risk  or  responsibility  after  they 
have  raised  the  money,  laid  the  cables,  and  taken  their  proportion  of  the  profits. 

This  Colony  is  now  paying  an  annual  subsidy  of  12,617/.  for  cables,  which  will 
extend  over  a  period  of  13f-  years  yet  to  run,  and  I  do  not  consider  that 
it  is  necessary  or  wise  to  increase  our  expenditure  in  that  direction — the  Colonies  are 
very  well  served ;  and,  without  very  considerable  additional  subsidies,  a3 1  have  already 
shown,  no  sweeping  reduction  of  rates  can  be  secured.  If  the  non-contributing 
Colonies,  New  Zealand  and  Queensland,  are  so  anxious  for  new  routes  and  new  cables, 
why  do  they  not  take  up  the  offers  of  the  syndicates  themselves. 

Queensland  has  been  offered  a  duplicate  cable  from  Normanton  to  the  Roper,  free  of 
expense  and  without  extra  tariff,  and  South  Australia,  I  have  been  informed,  is  willing 
to  construct  a  land  line  to  connect  the  Roper  River  with  Port  Darwin,  so  that  a  complete 
duplication  of  the  international  system  would  be  ensured ;  but,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  the  Government  of  the  former  Colony  has  refused  this  gift,  which  would  cost 
the  Company  70,000/.,  although  their  cablegrams  would  come  to  them  direct,  instead  of 
going  round  by  Adelaide  and  Sydney,  which  must  cause  them  very  great  inconvenience 
and  delay,  and  debars  the  southern  Colonies  the  advantage  they  would  otherwise  gain 
by  having  an  alternative  route  in  the  event  of  interruptions  on  the  overland  line  to 
Port  Darwin.  I  am  sure  that  this  matter  could  not  have  been  seriously  considered  by 
the  Queensland  Government,  or  they  would  have  allowed  the  end  of  a  cable  to  be  landed 
on  their  shores  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  commerce  and 
that  of  their  neighbours. 

I  quite  concur  in  the  Agent- General’s  remarks,  in  his  despatch  dated  29th  Januarv 
1886,  re  the  extension  of  the  term  for  the  payment  of  the  subsidy,  and  do  not  consider 
that  any  better  course  can  be  adopted  to  ensure  the  maximum  reduction  in  rates  at  the 
minimum  expense  to  the  Colony.  We  are  now  bound  to  an  annual  subsidv  for 
13}  years,  and  we  should  certainly  not  increase  our  liabilities  by  encouraging 
syndicates  to  undertake  new  works,  with  doubtful  results,  and  which  are  not  absolutely 
required. 

In  reference  to  the  Agent- General’s  despatch,  dated  12th  February  last,  I  do  not 
think  the  reduction  of  Is.  4 d.  per  word  to  the  public  from  1st  July  is  worth  considera¬ 
tion,  as  it  will  be  too  small  a  concession  to  make  any  visible  increase  in  the  number 
of  words  sent,  and  will  not  be  appreciated  by  the  mercantile  community. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  whole  of  the  Colonies  will  not  agree  to  contribute  anything1  to 
the  duplication  subsidy  on  the  Darwin-Singapore  cables,  Queensland  and  New  Zealand 
having  already  refused  to  join. 

^  As  regards  the  2s.  8d.  per  word  for  the  Press,  which  is  to  take  effect  at  once,  if  the 
Colonies  agree  that  the  non-contributing  Colonies  should  share  in  the  concession,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  this,  as  neither  Queensland  nor  New  Zealand  get  their  Press 
messages  direct ;  they  are  either  compiled  in  Sydney  or  Melbourne. 

E.  C.  Cracknell, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  31/3/86.  Superintendent,  Electric  Telegraphs. 


A. 

Statement  showing  the  proportions  payable  per  annum  by  the  Australasian  Colonies  in 
order  to  recoup,  so  as  to  cover  the  following  expenses,  viz.  : — 

£ 

Maintenance  of  five  stations,  at  2,000 /.  each  per 

annum  -  10,000 

Maintenance  of  two  cable  steamers,  at  10,000/. 

each  per  annum  -  -  20,000 

Sinking  fund  for  renewals  and  replacing  cables  -  80,000 

Interest  on  cost  of  cable  (2,000,000/0.  at  5  per 

cent.  -  -  -  -  100,000 

Total  -  -  -  210,000 

•  1  _ 
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Calculated  on  basis  of  Population  at  3rd  April  1881. 


Colony. 

Population  at 
3rd  April  1881. 

Proportion  payable  on 
business  — 300,000 
words  at  5s 
Deficiency,  135,0002. 

Proportion  payable  on 
business — 400,000 
words  at  5s. 
Deficiency,  110,0002. 

Proportion  payable  on 
business — 556,660 
words  at  3s. 
Deficiency,  126,501/. 

Victoria  -  * 

New  South  Wales 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

New  Zealand 

Queensland  -  -  - 

Tasmania  - 

882,232 

781,265 

293,297 

30,013 

500,910 

226,968 

118,923 

£  s.  d. 

42,031  13  9 

37,221  7  5 

13,973  7  8 
1,429  17  10 
23,864  11  6 

10,813  6  2 

5,665  15  8 

£  s.  d. 

34,248  0  10 
30,328  10  6 
11,385  14  5 
1,165  1  11 

19,445  4  2 
8,810  16  11 
4,616  11  3 

£  s.  d. 

39,385  11  2 

34,878  1  7 

13,093  13  8 

1,339  17  6 
22,362  3  4 

10,132  11  0 

5,309  1  9 

2,833,608 

135,000  0  0 

110,000  0  0 

126,501  0  0 

B. 

Statement  showing  the  proportion  payable  per  annum  by  the  under-mentioned  Colonies 
in  order  to  recoup,  so  as  to  cover  the  following  expenses :  — 


£ 

Maintenance  of  five  stations,  at  2,000 1.  each  per 

annum  _____  10,000 

Maintenance  of  two  cable  steamers,  at  10,000/. 

per  annum  -  -  20,000 

Sinking  funds  for  renewals  and  replacing  cables  -  80,000 

Interest  on  cost  of  cable  (2,000,000/.)  at  5  per 

cent.  ------  100,000 


Total  -  -  210,000 


Calculated  on  basis  of  Population  at  3rd  April  1881. 


Colony. 

Population  at 
3rd  April  1881. 

Proportion  payable  ou 
business — 300,000  words 
at  5s. — gives  75,000/. 
Deficiency,  135,000/. 

I 

Proportion  payable  ou  Proportion  payable  ou 
business — 400,000  words  ibusiness — 556,660  words 
at  5s. — gives  100,000/.  at  3s. — gives  83,499/., 

Deficiency,  110,000/.  Deficiency,  126,501. 

j 

New  Zealand 

Queensland  -  -  - 

Tasmania  - 

500,910 

226,968 

118,923 

£  S.  d. 

79,856  16  9 

36,184  0  9 

18,959  2  6 

£  s.  d. 

65,068  10  8 

29,483  5  10 

15,448  3  6 

£  s.  d. 

74,829  8  1 

33,906  l  1 

17,765  10  10 

j  846,801 

135,000  0  0 

110,000  0  0 

126,501  0  C 

Appendix  III.  to  No.  34. 

The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  Limited, 
Winchester  House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C., 
Dear  Sir  Henry,  London,  January  28,  1887. 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  said  to  you  at  our  interview  a  few  days  ago  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  to  enclose  copies  of  letters  and  memoranda  which  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  to  the  Cape,  having  for  their  object  the 
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possible  establishment  of  a  lower  tariff  for  telegraph  messages.  If  the  low  rates  which 
I  have  suggested  can  be  brought  into  force  through  the  means  which  I  have  pointed 
out  to  our  Colonies,  I  believe  that  within  a  very  short  period  of  time  the 
guarantees  mentioned  would  be  nominal.  But  the  risk  of  the  introduction  of  these 
rates  is  one  which  must  be  borne  by  the  respective  Governments,  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  stated. 

I  am  sure  that  so  material  a  reduction  would  be  hailed  by  the  colonists  with  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction  ;  and  if  at  the  approaching  Colonial  Conference  no  other 
end  were  achieved  but  this,  it  would  be,  of  itself,  well  worth  the  bringing  together  of 
the  representatives  of  these  important  and  distant  Colonies,  and  would  be  productive  of 
infinite  good  not  only  to  Great  Britain  but  to  the  people  in  these  great  dependencies. 

Submarine  telegraphy  is  of  quite  modern  growth.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were 
about  2,000  miles  of  cable  laid,  chiefly  in  the  Channel,  and  some  of  the  earlier  sub¬ 
marine  cables  that  were  laid  were  unfortunately  so  badly  constructed,  that  they  were 
useless  for  work.  I  might  quote  as  an  instance  the  old  Bed  Sea  cable. 

Science  has  now,  however,  aided  so  greatly  in  the  manufacture  of  cables  that  they 
can  at  the  present  time  be  laid  with  comparatively  little  risk  of  breakage  and  with 
an  almost  certainty  of  efficient  repair.  These  facts  account  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  submarine  telegraph  system,  which  now  embraces  107,000  miles  at  a  cost  of 
something  like  thirty-seven  millions  sterling. 

I  may  mention  as  a  contrast  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  system, 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  land  lines  now  in  existence  in  the  world  is  some 
1,750,000  miles,  which  represent  an  estimated  cost  of  52,000,000/. 

The  submarine  cable  system  is,  with  the  exception  of  some  7,000  miles,  entirely 
under  British  control,  and  has  been  the  result  of  private  enterprise. 

There  are  now,  however,  unmistakeable  signs  that  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  would 
like  to  have  submarine  telegraphs  also.  France  and  Italy  especially  are  making  not 
only  efforts  to  manufacture  cables,  but  they  have  been  building  ships  with  a  view  to 
laying  and  repairing  them. 

The  value  of  the  submarine  system  as  it  is  now  controlled,  under  British  management, 
it  is  impossible  to  over-rate,  either  from  a  political  or  commercial  point  of  view.  I  am 
sure  that  you  must  be  alive  to  its  importance  for  Imperial  purposes.  I  am  told  that 
in  regard  to  our  enormous  commerce  and  its  relation  to  the  movements  of  our  great 
mercantile  marine,  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  more  or  less  controlled  and 
influenced  by  our  submarine  system.  The  economy  in  the  working  of  ships  is  very 
great  indeed  ;  and  in  commercial  transactions  there  are  few  of  any  magnitude  which 
do  not  involve  the  forwarding  and  receiving  of  telegraphic  messages. 


These  circumstances  show  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  control  of  the 
telegraphs  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  British  hands;  while  it  is  of  equal 
importance  that  the  tariffs  should  be  as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Private 
enterprise  has  originated  and  carried  on  these  companies,  but  of  course  they  must  be 
worked  with  a  view  of  giving  a  reasonable  return  to  the  shareholders. 

The  companies  over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside  have  mainly  to  do  with  the 
Mediterranean  system,  the  Bed  Sea,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  Japan,  the  Cape 
and  West  Africa,  and  also  one  of  the  cables  to  America. 

The  maintenance  of  these  systems  necessitates  no  fewer  than  10  large  repairing 
steamers,  fully  equipped  for  laying  and  repairing.  We  have  established  tanks  for  the 
purpose  of  storing  spare  cable  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Syra,  Suez,  Perim,  Zanzibar, 
Singapore,  and  Shanghai.  In  these  tanks  at  the  present  moment  there  are  no  less  than 
1,500  miles  of  cable.  On  several  occasions  during  the  recent  times  of  war  these  stores 
have  been  of  great  value  by  enabling  the  companies  to  meet  the  Government’s  urgent 
demands  at  the  moment,  by  connecting  at  times  Besika  Bay,  Gallipoli,  and  Princes 
Islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Later  again,  Port  Said  and  Suakim  were  connected. 

I  merely  mention  these  facts  as  showing  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  Government  to 
keep  in  friendly  hands  such  an  important  reserve  of  power  which  may  on  certain 
occasions  become  invaluable.  Should  the  Government  and  the  Colonies  come  to  an 
understanding,  similar  depots  would  be  established  at  the  Cape  as  well  as  in  our  other 

Colonies. 

From  my  long  experience  I  am  not  speaking  without  authority  as  regards  the 
enormous  value  that  these  submarine  telegraphs  possess  in  promoting  commercial 
relations  between  the  various  commercial  centres  of  the  world,  and  in  bringing  into 
daily,  indeed  hourly,  contact  all  our  Colonies  and  dependencies  with  the  mother 
country. 
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I  have  quite  lately  written  to  Sir  Robert  Herbert  on  this  same  subject,  and  he  may 
in  conversation  with  you  have  alluded  to  my  letter  to  him,  but  X  thought  X  might 
venture  to  submit  to  you  m  a  separate  form  my  views  as  at  present  laid  before  the 
Australian  Colonies  and  Cape  Colony,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  have  leisure  to  peruse 
them,  and  if  satisfied  with  the  scheme  support  it  at  the  Conference. 

If  these  low  rates  which  I  suggest  are  established  it  would  probably  rank  amongst 
the  most  important  events  of  Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee. 

I  am,  &c., 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  John  Pender. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Enclosure  1. 

The  Eastern  and  South  African  Telegraph  Company,  Limited, 
Winchester  House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street, 

London,  E.C.,  20th  January  1887. 

For  some  time  past  the  question  of  reducing  the  Submarine  Cable  Tariffs  has 
been  under  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Companies  over  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  preside,  and  only  by  this  mail  I  have  been  enabled  to  transmit  to  the  Australasian 
Colonies  our  views  on  the  subject,  and  as  these  were  intended  to  apply  to  the  South 
African  Colonies  also,  the  arguments  used  in  the  enclosed  letter  and  memorandum  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  latter. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  however,  I  send  herewith  a  statement  showing  what  guaran¬ 
tees  will  be  required  so  as  to  give  a  5s.,  4s.,  or  2s.  bd.  rate  to  the  Cape  and  Natal,  and 
should  these  views  be  approved  in  principle  by  your  Government  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  go  thoroughly  into  the  question  with  your  representatives  during  the  time  the 
Colonial  Conference  is  being  held  in  London,  when,  as  I  understand,  the  subject  of 
cheaper  postal  and  telegraphic  communication  with  our  Colonial  possessions  will  be 
discussed. 

Since  these  documents  were  prepared  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  report  of  a 
deputation  which  waited  upon  you  in  regard  to  an  opposing  line.  I  observe  you  stated 
in  your  reply  that  on  the  general  question  you  agreed  with  the  deputation  as  to  the 
desirability  of  some  competition  with  the  Eastern  Company,  “  whose  charges  were 
enormous,”  &c. 

It  is  true  that  on  several  occasions  references  have  been  made  to  the  high  tariff,  and 
we  have  given  our  reasons  why,  for  a  time,  it  should  be  maintained. 

When  your  predecessor  was"  in  London,  I  mentioned  to  him  the  subject  of  reductions 
under  guarantee,  but  his  opinion  at  that  time  was  against  the  risk  of  entailing  any 
additional  charges  upon  the  Colony. 

I  may  say  that  last  year  this  Company  was  only  able  to  pay  6  per  cent,  upon  its 
small  share  capital  of  400, 000/.,  and  had  the  whole  of  the  capital  been  in  shares,  instead 
of  the  larger  portion  in  debentures,  the  return  would  have  been  considerably  less. 
The  600,000/,  debentures  were  issued  at  4  per  cent.,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company,  being  2  per  cent,  under  the  rate  at  which  telegraph  debentures 
have^been  generally  taken  by  the  public  ;  but  this  low  interest  was  due  entirely  to  the 
good  credit  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company. 

The  dividend  this  Company  is  now  paying  is  small,  taking  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  investment ;  and,  apart  from  the  subsidies,  the  average  revenue  for  the 
last  three  years  would  yield  little  more  than  3  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  without 
providing  any  reserve  whatever. 

It  is  true  that  since  last  September  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  Cape  traffic, 
due  to  the  formation  of  gold  and  diamond  mining  companies,  and  I  hope  that  this 
increase  will  become  permanent  through  the  successful  working  of  the  Companies  now 
established,  and  to  be  established. 

I  am,  however,  perfectly  aware  that  to  make  any  large  permanent  increase  in  the 
traffic,  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  rate,  such  as  cannot  possibly  be  made  at  the 
risk  of  the  Companies,  would  be  required.  Any  small  reduction  would,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  be  simply  a  present  loss  to  the  Companies. 

The  scheme  which  I  now  propose  is  based  upon  the  guarantee  system  ;  it  would  give 
the  Colonies  the  entire  control  of  the  tariff — while  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  lines 
would  fall  upon  the  Companies — and  the  low  rates  they  could  establish  would,  I  believe, 
assist  in  largely  developing  the  material  wealth  of  the  Colonies,  and  thereby  benefit  the 
whole  of  the  population.  Should  the  increase  of  traffic  not  be  such  as  would  render 
the  guarantee  comparatively  small,  still  the  country  would  be  benefited,  whereas  if  the 


Companies  were  to  make  the  reduction  without  guarantee  they  would  he  disastrously 
affected ;  the  risk,  therefore,  I  hold,  ought  to  be  with  the  Colonies,  and  not  with  the 
Companies. 

I  hope  your  Government  will  take  this  proposition,  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
submit,  into  their  serious  consideration,  believing  as  I  do  that  it  is  the  only  practicable 
way  of  bringing  about  what  we  all  so  much  desire,  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  with 
the  lowest  possible  tariff. 

It  has  been  urged  by  interested  parties  that  an  alternative  line*  by  the  West  Coast 
was  desirable  for  security  and  for  strategical  purposes. 

I  hold  that,  either  for  security  or  strategical  purposes,  any  line  connected  with  the 
Cape  must  be  entirely  in  British  hands. 

The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  has  lately  promoted  the  African  Direct  Company, 
which  has  laid  2,738  miles  of  cable  connecting  the  British  Settlements  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  with  their  system,  under  a  subsidy  from  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

Another  Company,  the  West  African  Telegraph  Company,  has  a  line  on  the  West 
Coast,  connecting  the  Settlements  of  Portugal,  France,  and  Spain,  subsidised  by  those 
Governments ;  but  as  messages  sent  by  that  Company’s  line  are  bound  to  pass  through 
the  territories  of  those  nations,  and  must  be  transmitted  by  clerks  of  those  nation¬ 
alities,  it  is  certainly  not  an  undertaking  likely  to  command  the  support  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  nor,  I  should  hope,  that  of  the  Cape  Colonies. 

So  far  as  the  traffic  is  concerned,  neither  of  these  lines  at  present  pays  half  the 
working  expenses  of  the  stations,  and  to  extend  such  cables  to  the  Cape,  so  as  to  make 
them  in  every  sense  efficient,  would  require  a  large  subsidy,  which  would  be  a  great 
waste  of  money,  as  the  line  is  not,  for  any  practicable  purpose,  wanted  at  present. 

Should  the  time,  however,  come  when  the  Government  or  the  Colonies,  either  for 
additional  security  or  for  [strategical  purposes,  require  the  cable  to  be  continued  to 
Port  Nolloth  or  the  Cape,  the  African  Direct  Company,  supported  by  the  Eastern 
Company,  would  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  extension  on  the  basis  of  a  guarantee 
to  be  then  agreed  upon. 

As  the  price  of  cables  can  be  controlled  by  the  Imperial  Government,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  suggestion  which  I  believe  has  been  made,  that  in  time  of  emergency 
higher  prices  would  be  required. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  John  Pender, 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Proposed  Guarantee  for  Reduction  of  Tariff  with  South  Africa. 

£ 

Eastern  Company  to  accept  guarantee  of  present  revenue  -  16,642 

And  South  African  Company  to  accept  a  guarantee  of  6  °/D 
on  capital,  after  paying  all  expenses  and  providing  for 
reserve  and  sinking  funds  -  -  41,900 


Estimated  total  amount  to  be  guaranteed  - 


The  result  to  the  Government  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Tariff  to  Europe  and  Indian  frontier  5s.  4s. 

Net  amount  earned  by  Companies’ 
lines  after  deducting  proportion  of 
Continental  Administrations  -  4s.  10J.  3s.  10J. 

No.  of  words,  187,000.  £  £ 

Value  ---  -  45,191  35,841 

Loss  to  Government  -  -  13,351  22,701 

15  %  increase  would  reduce  loss  to  6,572  17,325 

25  %  „  „  2,053  13,740 

50  %  „  „  4,780 

75%  .  „ 


100  % 


20th  January  1887. 


S  4 


58,542 


2s.  6d. 


2s.  4 d. 

£ 

21,816 

36,726 

33,453 

31,272 

25,818 

20.364 

14,91.0 
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The  average  receipts  of  the  Eastern  and  Eastern  and  South  African  Companies  tor 
South  African  traffic — Natal  and  Cape  Colony — during  the  last  three  years  'were 
as  follows  : — 

£ 

Westward  traffic  -  -  78,000 

Eastward  traffic  -  2,538 


80,538 

Of  this  amount  16,642 1.  is  the  proportion  of  the  Eastern  Company. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  South  African  Company  would  require  the  following  sums 
guaranteed  : — 

£ 

Interest  on  capital  of  400,000/.  at  6  °/Q  -  -  -  24,000 

Ordinary  expenses  -  16,500 

Average  expenses  of  cost  of  ship  and  repairs,  including 

2,5001.  for  ships’  reserve  fund  -  22,500 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  for  debentures  -  -  -  43,500 

Amount  required  to  be  put  aside  annually  to 
replace  cables  at  end  of  20  years — 4,554 
knots  at  150 Z.  -  683,100 

Less  present  reserve  fund  125,000/.,  which  at 

end  of  20  years  would,  at  3^  %,  be  worth  -  248,625 

-  £ 

434,475  15,400  121,900 


Less  subsidies  -----  60,000 
Local  Traffic — Zanzibar,  Mozambique,  &c.  -  20,000 


80,000 


Estimated  amount  to  be  guaranteed  -  41,900 

20th  January  1887. 


Enclosure  2. 

The  Eastern  Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph  Company,  Limited, 

Winchester  House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street, 

SlR>  .  London,  E.C.,  23rd  December,  1886. 

As  the  question  of  Imperial  intercommunication,  which  will  doubtless  embrace 
submarine  or  international  telegraphic  communication,  is  referred  to  in  the  published 
despatch  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  Colonial  Governors, 
as  one  of  the  subjects  for  consideration  at  the  Conference  proposed  to  be  held  next 
year,  and  as  the  Eastern  Extension  Company,  over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside, 
is  the  pioneer  of  telegraphic  communication  with  Australasia,  and  is  anxious  to  further 
serve  the  Colonies  in  every  possible  way,  I  take  an  early  opportunity  of  placing  before 
you  the  accompanying  information  in  regard  to  the  existing  Submarine  Telegraph 
Cables,  and  as  to  the  best  manner,  in  my  judgment,  of  establishing  cheap  tariffs,  in 
order  that  your  Government  may  be  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case  before 
deciding  upon  the  instructions  which  they  may  deem  it  right  to  give  to  the  delegates 
wrho  will  represent  them  at  the  Conference. 

The  Australasian  Colonies  are  at  present  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  means  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company’s  Cables  as  far  as  India  and 
China ;  with  Egypt,  Africa,  Europe,  and  the  rest  of  Asia,  by  the  lines  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company,  the  Indo-European  Government  Telegraph  Department,  and  the 
Indo-European  Telegraphic  Company  (with  which  Administrations  the  Eastern  Exten¬ 
sion  Company  has  a  working  agreement),  and  with  America,  North  and  South,  by  the 
numerous  cables  laid  across  the  Atlantic.  5  J 

This  communication  between  Australia  and  the  outer  world  was  established  bv  the 
Eastern  Extension  Company  in  1871,  without  subsidy  or  assistance  of  any  kind  from 
the  Colonies  or  the  Imperial  Government,  and,  subsequently,  when  the  importance  of 
telegraphy  became  more  fully  recognised,  and  a  duplicated  system  a  public  necessity 
not  because  a  single  line  was  unequal  to  the  transmission  of  the  traffic,  but  in  order  to 
provide  against  the  interruptions  inseparable  from  a  single  line  of  cables,  the  Colonies 
of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia  agreed  to  give 


m 


the  Company  a  subsidy  of  32,400/.  per  annum  for  20  years,  to  enable  it  to  duplicate 
the  cables  between  India  and  Port  Darwin.  Since  then  external  submarine  telegraphic 
communication  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  uninterrupted,  a  result  due  to  the 
duplication,  and  in  some  sections  triplication,  of  the  Company’s  cables,  and  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  laid  for  the  most  part  in  shallow  water,  and  consequently  easily  repaired 
at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Thus  the  Colonies  are  at  present  furnished  with  a  complete  and  efficient  telegraphic 
service  by  the  existing  cables,  which  are  not  only  equal  to  the  transmission  of  a 
much  larger  traffic  than  they  now  carry,  but  enjoy  the  immense  advantage  of  being 
under  English  control  and  worked  by  English  operators  throughout  their  whole 
length.  It  is  true  that  objections  have  been  made  to  the  present  communication  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  dependent  upon  a  single  land  line  through  Australia,  but  this 
defect  could  be  at  once  and  at  no  great  cost  remedied  by  connecting  the  telegraph 
systems  of  South  Australia  and  Queensland,  a  proposal  which  the  Eastern  Extension 
Company  has  long  urged,  and  to  carry  out  which  has  offered  to  lay  a  cable  at  its  own 
expense  from  the  River  Roper  to  Normanton. 

I  may  here  point  out  that  while  the  route  between  Australia  and  China  and  Europe 
followed  by  the  cables  of  this  and  the  allied  Companies  is  incomparably  the  most 
secure  in  time  of  peace,  it  would  be  the  more  surely  and  easily  protected  in  time 
of  war,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  sea  routes  most  frequented  by  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  and  would,  therefore,  be  the  special  object  of  the  vigilant  care  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

I  would,  therefore,  submit  that  the  existing  Company,  as  the  pioneer  of  telegraphic 
communication  with  Australasia,  is  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Colonies,  and  should  have  the  earliest  opportunity  afforded  to  it  of 
learning  the  views  of  the  Colonial  Authorities  as  to  any  increased  telegraphic  facilities 
which  may  be  desired,  so  that  it  may  endeavour  to  meet  their  wishes  as  far  as  lies 
in  its  power. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  cheap  tariffs,  which  has  for  some  time  past  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Colonies,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  existing  charges  are  an  obstacle 
to  the  general  use  of  the  telegraph.  The  Eastern  Extension  Company  and  its  allied 
Companies  cannot,  however,  be  reasonably  asked  to  run  the  risks  which  a  large  reduc¬ 
tion  would  involve,  seeing  that  theirs  is  a  commercial  enterprise,  and  that  after  15 
years’  working  they  are  only  enabled  to  give  a  moderate  return  to  their  shareholders. 
They  have  already  considerably  cheapened  telegraphy  by  reducing  the  original  rate  of 
9/.  9s.  for  20  words  to  a  word  rate  of  9s.  4 d.  for  public  messages,  and  2s.  8 d.  for  the  Press, 
which  for  the  distance  traversed  is  one  of  the  lowest  Press  rates  on  record.  The  latter 
reduction  the  Companies  had  long  striven  to  bring  about,  and  were  only  lately  able, 
after  patient  and  persistent  effort,  to  overcome  the  opposition  to  it  by  certain  Govern¬ 
mental  Administrations.  They  have,  moreover,  shown  in  every  possible  way  their 
desire  to  further  reduce  the  tariff,  and  amongst  other  propositions  submitted  to  your 
Government,  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  has,  subject  to  the  assent  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  other  interested  Administrations,  offered  to  make  the  rate  any  figure 
acceptable  to  the  Colonies  down  to  the  limit  of  their  outpayments  (at  present  2s.  4 d. 
per  word),  provided  the  average  receipts  for  the  last  three  years  are  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  Colonies.  The  acceptance  of  this  offer  would,  of  course,  reduce  the  Companies’ 
risk  to  a  minimum  so  far  as  the  traffic  is  concerned,  but  their  responsibility  of  main¬ 
taining  an  efficient  service  would  remain  unchanged  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  give 
the  Colonial  Governments  full  control  over  the  tariff,  and  enable  them  to  establish 
a  cheaper  rate  and  on  more  favourable  conditions  than  could  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way. 

If  the  tariff  were  reduced  to  4s.  per  word,  and  100  per  cent,  increase  of  traffic  took 
place,  the  amount  of  guarantee  required  would  be  about  55,000/.,  which,  based  on  the 
1884  Census  and  spread  over  all  the  Colonies,  would  be  from — 

£r 


Victoria  - 
New  South  Wales  - 
New  Zealand 

South  Australia  - 
Queensland 

Tasmania  - 
W  estem  Australia  - 

-  -  - 

-  16,353 

-  15,672 

-  9,599 

-  5,321 

-  5,274 

-  2,221 

560 

55,000 

a  51751. 


T 
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Opinions  have  boon  frequently  expressed  by  leading  colonists  and  by  the  public  and 
Press  that  a  large  reduction  of  rates  would  lead  to  a  correspondingly  large  increase  of 
traffic  If  these  views  should  prove  to  be  well  founded  the  suggested  guarantee  would 
be  practically  nominal.  I  cannot,  therefore,  help  thinking  that  the  guarantee  proposal 
submitted  by  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  would  be  the  solution  of  the  tariff 
question  most  beneficial  to  the  telegraphing  public  generally,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

As  I  am  anxious  that  your  Government  should  have  the  fullest  possible  information 
on  the  subject  which  the  Company,  from  their  long  practical  experience,  can  furnish,  I 
have  instructed  the  Company’s  agents  to  accept  from  you  and  transmit  as  “  service 
messages  ”  all  telegrams  you  may  wish  to  forward  to  the  Company  bearing  upon  this 

particular  question. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  John  Pender, 

To  the  Honourable  the  Chairman. 

Postmaster-General  of 


Memorandum  relative  to  proposed  Pacific  Cable. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  submarine 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  Canada,  vid  the 

Pacific. 

As  a  scheme  having  this  object  in  view  has  been  for  many  years  contemplated,  and 
has  received  the  careful  consideration  of  the  telegraph  companies  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  it  has  been 
regarded  as  one  not  calculated  in  the  long  run  to  attain  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
advocated,  viz.  : — 

A  substantial  and  permanent  lowering  of  the  tariff ;  and, 

Secondly,  the  providing  of  a  reliable  alternative  route,  especially  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  to  provide  a  single  line  of  cables  only  between  Australasia 
and  Yancouver  would  require  a  capital  of  2,000,000/.,  but  to  put  the  line  on  the  same 
footing'  of  security  as  the  existing  telegraphic  service,  which  is  duplicated  and  in  some 
places^triplicated,  a  capital  of  over  4,000,000/.  would  be  required. 

On  the  other  side  will  be  seen  two  estimates,  one  based  on  the  figures  said  to  be 
given  by  the  promoters  of  the  Pacific  cables,  and  the  other  on  the  experience  of  the 
several  submarine  telegraph  companies  with  which  I  have  been  for  many  years 
connected,  and  which,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  are  figures  that  can  be 

confidentlv  relied  upon.  }  . 

Assuming  for  a  moment  the  accuracy  of  the  first,  or  promoters  estimate,  it  will  be 

seen  that  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  of  100,000/.,  the  tariff  is  to  be  fixed  at  4s.  a  word. 
But  the  Companies  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  have  offered  the  same  tariff 
in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  of  75,000/.  a  year,  and  on  the  guarantee  principle 
suggested  by  the  Companies  a  4s.  rate  might  be  established  on  still  more  favourable 

conditions  to  the  Colonies.  <  * 

Let  me  now  examine  the  promoters’  estimate  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  far  the 
figures  set  forth  in  it  are  likely  to  be  realised.  Judging  by  the  light  of  the  experience 
o-athered  during  many  years  of  submarine  telegraph  management,  I  cannot  estimate  the 
expenses  of  working  a  single  line  of  cables  connecting  Australia  and  Yancouver 
Island  at  less  than  135,000/.  a  year,  or  85,000/.  a  year  in  excess  of  the  promoters’ 
estimate.  Again,  the  estimate  of 'receipts  seems  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  Assuming 
that  a  Pacific  cable  would  take  half  the  existing  traffic,  with  100  per  cent,  increase,  in 
consequence  of  the  reduced  tariff,  the  result  would  be  a  net  revenue  of  175,000/.  a 
year,  or  only  just  sufficient  to  meet  debenture  interest  and  working  expenses. 

From  the  above  statement  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  the  establishment  of 
telegraphic  communication  by  the  Pacific  would  merely  operate  to  saddle  the  Colonies 
for  25  years  with  an  annual  payment  of  100,000/.,  at  the  same  time  augmenting  the 
total  capital  invested  in  providing  telegraphic  communication  between  the  Colonies  and 
Great  Britain  by  the  large  sum  of  2,000,000/.  in  the  case  of  a  single  line,  or  4,000,000/. 
if  it  were  duplicated. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  admitting  in  time  of  peace  the  present  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  are  adequate,  in  time  of  war  the  existence  of  an  alternative  route  would  be  a 


great  advantage.  The  reply  I  would  make  to  this  is  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  .British  Grovernment,  however  anxious  to  do  so,  to  provide  the  necessary  means  of 
protection  m  the  case  of  cables  laid  across  the  Pacific,  far  away  from  the  routes 
followed  by  merchant  ships,  and  at  immense  distances  from  coaling  stations. 
Moreover,  Lie  Pacific  line  would  necessarily  consist  of  long  stretches  across  enormous 
and  practically  unsurveyed  depths,  terminating  on  coral  reefs,  and  would,  consequently, 

be  exposed  to  constant  interruptions,  which  would  render  its  maintenance  most  costlv 
and  difficult.  J 

Instead  of  a  Pacific  cable  benefiting  the  Colonies,  I  believe  that  the  laying  of  such 
a  line  would  only  benefit  its  promoters,  and  would  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
telegraphing  public,  as  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  war  of  tariffs  winch  would 
eventually  impoverish  both  the  Pacific  and  the  existing  cables,  and  result  in  a  starved 
and  inefficient  service,  the  only  remedy  for  which  would  be  higher  tariffs  or  much 
larger  contributions  from  the  Colonies. 

If  the  principal  object  which  the  Colonies  have  in  view  is  to  obtain  a  cheaper  tariff 
it  would,  I  submit,  be  more  profitable  to  apply  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  promoters 
of  the  Pacific  scheme,  or  whatever  other  sum  the  Colonies  may  be  prepared  to  expend, 
towards  enabling  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  and  its  allied  companies  to  make  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  present  cable  charges. 

John  Pender, 

Winchester  House,  Chairman  of  the  Eastern  and 

50,  Old.  Broad  Street,  Eastern  Extension  Australasia 

London,  E.C.,  23rd  December  1886.  and  China  Telegraph  Companies. 


Pacific  Cable  Scheme. 


As  said  to  be  put  forward  by  Promoters  :  — 

Length,  about  8,300  nautical  miles. 

Capital,  say  2,000,000/. — 

1,000,000/.  in  10/.  shares. 

1,000,000/.  in  4  per  cent,  debentures. 

Tariff,  4s.  per  word. 


Estimated  cost  by  Eastern  Extension  Company, 
based  on  actual  experience  of  cable  working  : _ 

Length  about  8,300  nautical  miles. 

Capital,  say  2,000,000/. 

Tariff,  4s.  per  word  (3s.  for  Pacific  cables,  and 
Is.  for  Atlantic  cables  and  land- lines). 


Expenses. 

Cost  of  -working  estimated  at 

Interest  on  debenture  capital  at  4  per  cent. 


£ 

50,000 

40,000 


Expenses. 

£  £ 

Cost  of  working  stations  and  Lon¬ 
don  expenses  -  20,000 

Two  steamers  and  maintenance  of 

cables .  40,000 

Amortization  to  renew  cables  in 

20  years  -  .  .  75,000 

_  135,000 

Interest  on  debenture  capital  at  4  per  cent.  40,000 


90,000 


175,000 


Receipts. 


Traffic  estimated  at  - 
Subsidy 


£ 

150,000 

100,000 


Receipts. 

TT  P  £ 

Half  existing  traffic  with  100  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease,  say  500,000  words  at  3s.  per  word  75,000 
Subsidy  required  to  cover  expenses  -  -  100,000 


250,000 


175,000 


Leaving  a  balance  of  160,000/.,  or  16  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  share  capital. 


Leaving  nothing  whatever  for  interest  on  the  share 
capital,  which  at  5  per  cent,  would  require  an 
additional  subsidy  of  50,000/. 


Note. — The  6d.  per  word  calculated  for  Atlantic 
cables  would  probably  be  increased  to  Is.  or 
Is.  6d.,  in  which  case  balance  for  Pacific  cables 
would  be  2s.  6d.  or  2s.  respectively,  which  would 
reduce  the  estimated  receipts  from  75,000/.  to 
62,500/.  and  50,000/.  respectively. 
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If  l lie  Australasian  Colonies  granted  the,  subsidy  of  100,000/.  asked  for  by  the 
'  .  ,/  )],,  Pacific  cable,  the  amount  required  from  each  Colony  on  base, 

promote!  ot  _  arod  with  the  Eastern  Extension  Company’s  guarantee  proposal 

“assuming  ttot  traffic  increased  100  %  by  reduction  of  tariff)  would  be  as  follows  •— 


Colony. 


Victoria - 

New  South  W  ales 

New  Zealand  - 

South  Australia  - 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

Western  Australia 


Subsidy 

for 

Pacific  Scheme. 

j 

Proposed  Guarantee 
to  existing  Com¬ 
panies  for  4.9.  Tariff. 

£ 

£ 

29,731 

16,353 

28,497 

15,672 

17,454 

9,599 

9,674 

5,321 

9,585 

5,274 

4,037 

2.221 

1,019 

560 

100,000 

55,000 

No.  35. 

TELEGRAPH  CABLES  to  AUSTRALIA. 

Memorandum  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  Postmaster-General,  New  Zealand. 

It  is,  I  think,  highly  expedient  that  the  various  Australasian  Colonies  should  come  to 

a  joint  arrangement  respecting  telegraph  cables.  .  t  coniDonies 

9  A  great  deal  of  consideration,  not  to  say  gratitude,  is  due  to  the  p  ./aU :  compa  . 

which  have  hitherto  provided  cable  communication  but  it  ts  p-post  ous  to  contmue  to 

submit  to  the  prohibitive  charges  which  now  prevail,  and  which,  in  more  or  le..  „  , 

mrst  prevail  whilst  these  undertakings  are  monopolies  m  private  hands.  _ 

f  The^pposed  riskiness  of  the  business  has  enabled  private  compan.es  to  mon°pol « 
enterprise  connected  wtth  cable  communication.  That  reason  no  longer  exists,  fo  ■ 
nSertain  that  cables  can  be  safely  laid  and  kept  in  repair,  and,  practically,  the 

business  is  now  no  more  risky  than  telegraph  land  lines.  Governments  cail 

4  I  shall  sketch  out  in  this  memorandum  the  plan  by  which  the  Governments  can, 
and  in  my  opinion,  ought  to,  absorb  the  whole  business  at  once  ;  but,  tailing  then  being 
willing  to’  do1  so,  I  shall  advocate  their  gradually  approaching  the  same  result 
they  may  do  by  aiding  a  competitive  company  under  conditions  which  will  enable  t  c 
Governments  to  buy  up  the  cables  when  they  desire  to  undertake  the  business. 

5  I  believe  the  Governments,  it*  they  own  the  cables,  can  charge  a  rate  of  Is.  6  . 
word  for  urgent  messages,  and  is.  for  ordinary  and  press  messages,  the  whole  >  ) 
between  the  Colonies  and  Europe,  and  soon  make  a  profit  on  the  transactions.  'ven  1 
they  do  tlds  great  work  at  a  loss  there  are,  I  contend,  few  objects  on  which  they  can 

^ran^S^lS^nication  me  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  distances 
travelled  or  what  is  to  the  same  effect,  the  time  saved.  I  am  inclined  however,  to 
think  that  the  proportion  is  more  than  simple-that  is  to  say  for  example  that  twice 

the  distance  would  give  to  cabling  relatively  a  more ,  ^°ubthe  “us'e^f  the  cable 
takin-  the  proportion  as  a  simple  one,  the  meaning  would  be  that  the  use  ot  the  cit  e 

Is  four  or  five  times  more  advantageous  to  the  Colonists  of  Australia  than  are  similar 

foeffit  es  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Yet  it  would  be  almost  impossible  o 

set  *i  limit  to  the  benefits  which  cheap  Atlantic  cabling  has  conferred  on  the  people  ai 

both  ends  of  the  English-American  cables.  Financially  and  commercially  the  lesults 

are  gigantic,  and  the  social,  literary,  and  educational  purposes  servea  are  scarcely  less 

important- ne  ^  ion  (hat;  with  cheap  cabling,  the  development  of  the  Australasian 

Colonies  will  increase  enormously  in  speed,  with  less  liability  to  reverses. 

8  Supposing  the  Colonies  entertained  the  idea  of  takrag  m  them  own  hands  the 
charge  of  cabling,  thev  should  endeavour  to  buy  out  the  existing  interests  as  fa.  as  the 
relate  to  Australasia,  if  the  owners  are  willing  to  sell  at  a  fair  price,  by  which  .  mean 
somethin-  more  than  the  value  to  reconstruct,  If  the  owners  be  unwilling  to  make  a 
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reasonable  sale,  then  the  Colonial  Governments  will  do  better.  But,  up  to  a  reasonable 

point,  the  companies  should  receive  liberal  treatment.  ^  . 

9  It  is  necessary  to  briefly  consider  the  position  of  the  Eastern  and  Eastern  Extension 
Companies,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  may  be  said  to  now  have  the  sole  charge 
of  cablin<r  between  Australia  and  Europe.  The  occasional  assistance  ot  the  Indo- 
European  Company  need  not  be  taken  into  account,  as  it  is  of  a  reciprocal  character. 

As  I  wish  to  make  my  remarks  as  little  critical  as  possible,  it  will  be  better  to  lefer  to 
the  Eastern  and  Eastern  Extension  Companies  as  ifthey  were  one  concern. 

10  These  companies  own  between  them  31,9h0  knots  ot  cable,  a  tew  steamers,  and 
a  number  of  stations.  Their  capital,  as  shown  by  securities  still  current  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  Julv  last,  amounts  to  over  li, 350,000/.  The  reserve  funds  amount  to 
about  900  000/./  so  that  the  companies  have  about  10,500,000/.  capital  outstanding. 
After  deducting  the  value  of  steamers  and  stations,  the  cables  must  stand  the  company 
in  at  more  than°300/.  a  knot,  a  price  which  is  about  double  that  for  which  the  Govern¬ 
ments  could  obtain  fully  suitable  cables.  But  although,  if  the  Governments  were  to 
assume  the  charge  of  ocean  telegraphy,  the  goodwill  of  the  companies  business  between 
Australia  and  England  would  not  be  worth  anything,  the  same  cannot  be  said  with 
respect  to  the  many  other  places  the  companies  serve  outside  those  with  which  the 
Colonial  Governments  would  concern  themselves.  With  some,  at  least,  of  these,  com¬ 
petition  is  not  to  be  feared,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  business  of  the  companies  may 
represent  a  considerable  value,  fairly  to  be  credited  as  a  set-off  to  the  reduced  value  of 
the  cables  I  hope  it  is  so.  It  would  be  sad  that  the  huge  edifice  of  commercial 
activity  and  enterprise  built  up  by  these  companies  should  not  prove  remunerative  to 

those  who  have  embarked  in  it.  ,  , 

11.  The  Australian  lines  form  only  a  part  of  the  total  cables  possessed  by  the  com¬ 
panies  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  length  of  that  part,  as  a  great  deal  of  the 
way  is  duplicated  by  different  routes,  serving  other  purposes  than  those  of  mere  dupli¬ 
cation.  For  example,  there  is  more  than  one  cable  route  ,rom  England  to  Malta  and  to 
Lisbon  There  is  a  duplicate  between  Bombay  and  Suez,  and  tnere  is  more  than  one 
route  between  Java  and  Singapore.  There  is  also  a  duplicate  between  Australia  ana 
j°  A  single  line  from  Australia  to  Falmouth,  along  the  present  line  of  route,  say, 
from' New  Zealand  to  Sydney,  from  Tasmania  to  Victoria,  in  duplicate  and  from  Darwin 
to  Java,  Singapore,  Penang,  Madras,  Bombay,  Aden,  Suez  Alexandria,  Malta, 
Gibraltar,  Lisbon,  and  Falmouth,  would  take  11,703  knots  of  cable,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  land  lines  (not,  I  believe,  owned  by  the  company)  between  Madras  and 
Bombay,  and  the  Egyptian  land  lines,  together  about  650  miles.  It  would  be  impor¬ 
tant  if  the  company’s  system  were  purchased,  to  acquire  also  about  1,100  kno-s, 
duplicate,  between  Darwin  and  Java,  some  600  knots  between  Batavia  and  Singapore 
some  300  knots,  for  a  second  route,  between  Singapore  and  Penang  and  some  8o0 
between  Penang  and  Rangoon.  There  is  also  some  duplicate  cable  of  about  3,000 
knots  between  Bombay  and  Suez,  but  the  companies  probably  would  no.  pan  wuh  it. 
Tliev  would  prefer  to  retain  it,  and  to  agree  to  lend  mutual  aid  in  case  of  disastei. 
Excludin',  the  3,000  knots  there  would  be  2,850  knots  to  be  added  to  the  lcngtn  of 

11  70 3  knots  already  given,  making  a  total  of  14,553  knots.  Some  of  the  lines  are 
l  ’  .i  .i  w;tu  brass  tape,  which  adds  to  their  cost ;  but  there  is  no  ro.,m  to  doubt  t cat 

could  be 'replaced  at  an  expense  of  less  than  2,500,0001  and  ,t  is  to  be 
observed  it  includes  the  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  the  duplicate  ^ustialian- 
Tasmanian  lines.  The  South  Australian  land  lines,  Adelaide  to  Darwin,  cost  4h  ),0;)()f. 
It  would  be  lair  to  estimate  half  at  least  of  this  as  an  expenditure  made  on  behalf  of  all 

the  Colonies^  ^  these  figures  to  give  an  idea  of  the  expenditure  that  might 

be  necessary  if  it  were  decided  to  purchase  out  the  existing  companies.  I  he  lemarks 
I  .m  about  to  make  are  based  on  the  proposal  that  the  Colonial  Governments  moil  d 
l  ““  ^ith  the  possession  of  any  two  lines  out  of  the  three  practicable  routes,  namely, 
first  the  present  route ;  secondly,  the  route  by  the  Pacific,  Vancouver,  Canady  and  the 
Atlantic;1  thirdly,  the  route  by  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Natal,  Cape  ot  Good  Hope,  and 

St:  \  mcent.  ^  payment  to  the  companies  into  account,  a  compensation  to  South 

Australia  and  a  second  line  throughout  by  either  the  Canadian  or  Cape  route,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  cost  would  not  exceed  5,000,000k,  with  all  the  requisite  lepairing 
steamerst  whilst  if  the  companies  were  not  dealt  with,  two  lines  could  be  obtained  for 

considerably  less  that  the  Colonial  Governments  start  with  two  lines  and  the 

necessary  steamers  at  a  cost  not  exceeding^, 000, 000k  If  the  money  is  obtained  under 
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their  joint  guarantee  it  can  be  borrowed  at  ?>\  per  cent.,  or  with  an  Imperial  guarantee 
at  3  per  cent.  Taking  the  former  and  larger  rate  of  interest,  the  annual charge  would 
be  175,000L 

15.  As  soon  as  the  use  of  the  two  lines  of  cable  warranted  it,  a  sum  of  150,000/. 
should  be  set  apart  yearly  for  maintenance  and  for  laying  new  cables,  at  about  the  rate 
of  an  additional  through  line  each  15  years.  But  Tor  some  time,  until  the  traffic 
developed,  50,000/.  yearly  (with  the  use  of  the  repairing  steamers,  the  annual  charge 
for  which  is  included  in  the  working  expenses)  would  be  sufficient  to  put  apart  tor 
maintenance  and  new  lines.  As  the  revenue  increased  the  larger  sum  could  be  dedicated 
to  the  purpose.  I  do  not  propose  redemption  of  the  capital.  The  construction  of  new 
lines  would  stand  in  the  place  of  amortization. 

16.  I  have  had  a  careful  estimate  made  of  the  yearly  expenditure.  Byr  the  present 
route  it  would  amount  to  125,680/.  This  includes  the  annual  cost  and  insurance  of 
five  repairing  steamers,  and  the  cost  of  nine  stations  between  Falmouth  and  Bombay 
inclusive,  seven  between  Madras  and  Nelson  inclusive,  and  twelve  land  stations  between 
Madras,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney  inclusive.  The  annual  cost  of  the  steamers  is  set  down 
at  15,382/.  each.  The  cost  of  the  land  stations  is  set  down  at  1,500/.  each,  and  r,he 
cost  of  the  cable  stations  at  1,500/.  each,  with  20  per  cent,  added.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  special  electricians,  besides  the  ordinary  officers  at  the  stations.  The  salaries 
are  estimated  at  less  than  the  rates  that  the  companies  give,  but  the  Governments  would 
not  require  to  pay  on  the  liberal  scale  the  companies  adopt.  The  working  expenses  of 
the  Eastern  and  Eastern  Extension  Companies  amounted,  for  the  latest  year  of  which  I 
have  a  Return,  to  272,361/.  for  all  their  stations,  whilst  on  repairs  and  maintenance  they 
expended  132,967/. 

17-  By  the  Cape  route  the  estimate  of  annual  expenditure  is  73,300/.,  which  includes 
the  cost  of  twelve  stations,  seven  special  electricians,  20  per  cent,  for  contingencies,  and 
three  repairing  steamers.  The  annual  expenditure  by  the  Pacific  route  as  far  as  the 
mainland  of  British  Columbia  is  estimated  at  48,200/.,  which  includes  seven  stations, 
six  electricians,  20  per  cent,  for  contingencies,  and  two  repairing  steamers.  I  have  not 
calculated  the  expenses  across  Canada  and  thence  to  England,  because  so  much  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  to  be  made. 

18.  I  have  shown,  I  think  sufficiently,  that  200,000/.  may  be  taken  to  fully  cover 
annual  working  expenses,  and  this  added  to  175,000/.  for  interest,  and  50,000/.  (to 
commence  with)  for  maintenance  and  new  lines,  will  give  together  425,000/.  as  the 
yearly  expenditure.  There  will,  besides,  be  for  a  few  years  the  cost  of  existing 
subsidies,  amounting  to  about  37,000/.  annually,  including  the  Tasmania  cables’ 
subsidy. 

19.  The  work  that  two  cables  can  perform  on  the  duplicate  system,  supposing  every 
minute  of  the  year  to  be  occupied,  and  that  the  cables  are  up  to  the  standard  usually 
required,  amounts  to  over  21,000,000  of  words  a  year.  There  would  be  no  difficulty, 
if  the  demand  required  it,  in  getting  through  10,000,000  of  words  on  the  two  lines’ 
besides  a  very  large  number  of  words  between  the  intermediate  stations.  Whatever  the 
routes  taken  may  be,  there  will  be  many  intermediate  stations  on  which  there  will  be 
a  large  demand  for  communication.  I  estimate  the  intermediate  communication  to 
be  worth  a  third  of  the  through  communication;  and  in  taking  10,000,000  of  words  as 
the  capacity  of  the  through  communication,  I  have  left  a  large  margin  for  intermediate 
traffic. 

20.  In  the  estimates  I  am  about  to  make  I  take  the  through  traffic  at  5,000,000  of 
words,  leaving  a  margin  of  5,000,000  capacity  for  increases.  The  question  now’ arises 
will  there  be  a  demand  sufficient  to  overtake  5,000,000  of  words  ?  It  evidently  means  a 
large  amount  of  matter.  .To  give  a  better  idea  of  it,  I  may  say  it  represents  somewhat 
less  than  seven  closely-printed  newspaper  columns  each  day,  Sundays  included.  It 
represents,  moreover,  about  seven  times  the  present  through  traffic  between  Australia 
and  Europe.  It  represents  about  a  seventh  of  the  Atlantic  yearly  cabling  since  the 
late  reductions  in  rates.  It  represents  a  little  over  an  eighth  of  the  number  of  words 
telegraphed  yearly  within  New  Zealand.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  not  esti¬ 
mating  only  the  through  messages  between  Europe  and  Australia.  If  the  line  go  by 
the  Cape  there  wili  be  through  messages  to  and  from  Europe  and  Ceylon,  Mauritius, 
Natal,  and  the  Cape,  to  say  nothing  of  less  important  places.  If  the  line  go  by  the  Red 
Sea,  there  will  be  Java  (which,  I  am  informed,  uses  the  cable  largely),  Singapore,  and 
possibly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agreement  made,  some  other  important  stations 
for  through  traffic.  If  the  line  go  by  the  Pacific,  there  will  be  Fiji,  Honolulu,  and 
probably  branches  from  New  Caledonia  and  Tahiti,  and  possibly  branches  from  China 
and  Japan.  Irrespective  of  these  reliefs,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that,  with  the  great 
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reduction  in  cost,  cabling  Detween  Australasia  and  England  will  soon  become  as  com¬ 
mon  as  it  is  now  rare,  and  that  it  will  be  used  for  numberless  purposes  to  anticipate 
correspondence,  as  also  to  carry  on  large  financial  transactions  such  as  have  grown  up 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  and  are  unknown  to  Australasia. 

21.  1  will  give  an  estimate  of  receipts  on  the  basis  I  have  indicated  (exclusive  of 
Australian  land  charges)  as  follows  : — 

Estimate,  with  tariff’ of  Is.  6d.  and  Is.,  and  intermediate  traffic. 

£ 

2,500,000  words  at  Is.  6d.  -  187,500 

2,500,000  words  at  b.  -  -  -  125,000 

Intermediate  traffic  -  100.000 


412,500 


This  estimate  shows  a  small  loss  at  first,  which  divided  between  the  Governments 
would  be  inconsiderable.  It  would  be  covered  by  the  saving  which  would  be  effected 
if  the  Imperial  Government  guaranteed  the  loan,  or  by  the  subsidy  which  it  should  give 
in  lieu  of  a  guarantee.  In  any  case,  the  development  of  traffic  between  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  important  centres  concerned  would  soon  convert  the  deficiency  into  a  surplus. 
The  above  estimate  only  absorbs  about  half  the  capacity  of  the  cables.  I  have 
purposely  not  taken  into  account  the  competition  of  the  existing  companies,  if  they  fail 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Governments.  Any  opposition  of  theirs  will  be  only 
temporary.  They  cannot,  with  their  costly  arrangements,  afford  such  low  rates,  and  if 
the  Governments  do  not  buy  them  out,  there  will  be  much  less  money  on  which  to  pay 
interest. 

22.  The  responsibility  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  divided  in  such  manner  as  might  be 
agreed  on,  based  either  on  population  or  on  the  use  of  the  cable,  or  partly  on  both,  or 
possibly  it  will  be  found  easier  to  fix  the  division  by  mutual  agreement. 

23.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  Postmasters- General  of  the  various  Colonies 
should  meet  and  discuss  the  whole  question.  If  a  combination  of  the  kind  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  cannot  be  arranged,  then  the  Governments  should  consider  what  is  the  next  best 
course  to  pursue.  The  existing  companies  are  anxious  to  make  arrangements,  but  all 
their  proposals  lead  to  maintaining  the  present  monopoly  and  to  depending  only  on  one 
route.  If  the  Colonies  are  not  inclined  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  business,  they 
should  aid  another  company  by  another  route,  so  as  to  secure  two  routes  and  competition. 

24.  If  care  be  taken  in  any  agreement  entered  into  with  a  new  company  to  give  ample 
power  to  the  Governments  to  buy  out  the  cables  constructed,  an  arrangement  with  such 
company  might  be  made  the  stepping-stone  to  the  absorption  by  the  Governments  of 
two  cable  systems,  as  proposed  in  this  memorandum. 

25.  I  may,  in  conclusion,  express  the  hope  that  weight  will  not  be  attached  to  the 
usual  arguments  which,  on  behalf  of  the  existing  companies,  will  be  put  forth  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  proposals  herein  sketched  out.  It  will  probably  be  alleged  that  cheapness 
will  not  materially  increase  traffic,  that  the  business  is  risky,  that  cables  cannot  safely  be 
laid  in  deep  waters,  and  that  competition  has  a  weakening  effect.  It  may  also  be  argued 
that  the  Indian  Government  will  throw  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  companies  always 
seem  unmindful  that  the  Government  of  India  might  do  a  great  deal  more  for  English 
Colonial  Governments  than  for  commercial  companies,  whose  operations  concern  not  only 
the  Colonies,  but  other  countries,  such  as  China  and  Japan.  The  arguments  referred  to 
have  misled  many  people,  myself,  I  confess,  amongst  the  number.  It  is  owing  to  belief 
in  them  that  for  so  many  years  private  enterprise  has  monopolized  the  control  of  the 
most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  material  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  populations 
scattered  over  the  globe.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  Governments  retaining  the  charge 
of  land  telegraphy  can  be  repeated  with  greater  force  with  regard  to  taking  possession 
of  the  means  of  cable  communication  between  the  various  portions  of  Her  Majesty’s 
dominions.  To  allow  such  communication  to  be  taxed  for  private  profits  is  more  out  of 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  than  would  be  a  renewal  of  a  tax  on  window  glass  or 
printing  paper. 

(Signed)  JULIUS  VOGEL. 


T  4 


Wellington,  February  5,  1887- 
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No.  36. 

INDIAN  TRANSIT  RATES  FOR  TELEGRAPHIC  MESSAGES. 

COLONIAL  OFFICE  to  INDIA  OFFICE. 

Downing  Street,  April  20,  1887. 

I  am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  II.  Holland  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Conference  to-day  upon 
the  subject  of  telegraphic  communication,  the  telegraph  rates  between  Bombay  and 
Madras  came  under  consideration,  and  I  am  to  state  that  Sir  H.  Holland  wdll  be  much 
obliged  if  Viscount  Cross  will  enable  him  to  inform  the  Conference  at  their  next 
meeting  on  this  subject  what  are  the  reasons  which  render  it  necessary  that  messages 
between  England  and  Australia  should  be  charged  from  Bombay  to  Madras  75  centimes 
per  word,  while  Indian  messages  are  charged  only  22 J  centimes  for  the  same  distance, 
or  45  centimes  if  the  message  is  urgent. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  would  be  glad  if  he  could  be  favoured  with  an  early  answer  as 
to  the  reasons  for  these  differential  rates,  for  the  subject  will  be  brought  forward  agaig 
in  a  very  few  days. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  (Signed)  JOHN  BRAMSTON. 

India  Office. 


INDIA  OFFICE  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W., 

Sir,  April  21,  1887. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
Mr.  E.  Wingfield’s  letter  of  yesterday’s  date,  asking  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
Indian  transit  rates  for  telegraphic  messages  to  Australia  from  this  country,  in  view 
to  its  being  communicated  to  the  Colonial  Conference,  .vhich  is  now  being  held. 

In  reply,  I  am  directed  by  Viscount  Cross  to  transmit  copy  of  a  despatch*  received 
from  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  which  sets  forth  clearly 
their  views  on  this  subject. 

I  have,  Ac. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  (Signed)  JOHN  E.  GORST. 

Colonial  Office. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA.— PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 

Telegraph. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  Stale  for 

India. 


Despatch  No.  26  T.  of  29th  October  1885. 
Telegram,  dated  28th  November  1885. 
Despatch  No.  28  T.  of  26th  November  1885. 
Telegram,  dated  15th  December  1885. 
Despatch  No.  30  T.  of  1 7th  December  1885. 


My  Lord,  Fort  William,  February  2,  1886. 

We  have  received  the  communications  noted  on  the  margin  on  the  subject  of 

the  Indian  transit  rate  on  telegraphic  traffic 
with  countries  east  of  India,  and  before 
explaining  in  detail  the  reasons  that  have  led 
us  to  reject  the  demands  for  reduction,  we 
have  the  honour  to  lay  the  following  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before  your  Lordship. 

2.  The  Eastern  Extension  Company  has  the  monopoly  of  the  cable  routes  in  the 
Eastern  seas ;  the  Governments  of  Australia  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  Company’s 
lines  for  their  external  telegraphic  communications,  and  the  company’s  cable  to 
Australia  was  laid  under  an  agreement  with  the  Australian  Governments  under 
which  the  company  receives  a  large  subsidy  ;  to  this  subsidy,  two  of  the  Australian 
Governments  (Queensland  and  New  Zealand)  have,  we  understand,  refused  to 
contribute,  and,  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  company  is,  we  believe, 
debarred  from  giving  the  benefits  of  any  reduction  that  may  be  made  to  States 


*  Dated  2nd  February  188G. 
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■which  do  not 
England  and 


contribute 

Australia 


towards  the  subsidy.  The  tariff  on  messages  between 
very  high,  so  high  as  to  be  almost  prohibitive, 


is 


-Eng- 


Administration — 

Eastern  Telegraph  Company 
land  to  Bombay 
Indian  Government  transit  rate 
Eastern  Extension  Company — India 
to  Port  Danvin,  including  Aus¬ 
tralian  terminal  rate 

Total  - 


Rate 
per  word. 
Francs. 

3*50 

*75 


8-65 


12-90 


and  the  main  cause  of  this,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  figures  noted  on  the  margin,  is 
the  high  rate  charged  by  the  Eastern  Ex¬ 
tension  Company  for  the  share  of  the  work  it 
performs.  The  Australian  Governments  are 
now  endeavouring  to  procure  a  reduction  in 
the  Eastern  Extension  Company’s  rates,  and 
the  Company  has  admitted  that  a  reduction  of 
2s.  (more  than  three  times  the  entire  amount 
— - —  of  the  Indian  share)  might  fairly  be  made ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  admission,  and  the  probability  that  in  view  to  sharing  in  the 
reduction  when  made,  both  Queensland  and  New  Zealand  would  consent  to  subsidise, 
the  Company  refuses  to  make  any  reduction  at  all  unless  the  Indian  Government 
responds  by  making  a  proportionate  reduction  in  its  share. 

3.  The  Australian  Governments  having  made  a  bad  bargain  with  the  Company  are 
not  in  a  position  to  secure  fair  treatment  for  themselves  except  on  the  Company’s  terms. 
The  Company  having  other  ends  to  servo  insist,  as  a  part  of  their  terms,  that  pressure 
shall  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Indian  Government.  The  views  of  the  Company  are  not 
brought  out  in  the  correspondence  forwarded  by  your  Lordship,  but  they  are  frankly 
stated  by  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Pender)  in  his  address  to  the  shareholders  on  the  10th 
November  last*  to  be  the  appropriation  by  the  Company  of  the  entire  Indian  transit 
earnings,  out  of  which  a  portion  is  to  be  given  to  the  Australian  Governments  in 
recognition  of  their  aid  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  us ;  the  Indian  Government  is 
to  be  relieved  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  working  the  short  route  from  Bombay 
to  Madras  (830  miles),  but  maintenance  of  the  long  route  from  Bombay  to  Rangoon 
(2,516  miles)  is  apparently  to  be  left  to  us  with  the  revenue  from  such  fraction  of  the 
traffic  as  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  may  find  itself  unable  to  divert  to  the 
southern  route. 

4.  The  question  that  we  have  before  us  is  reduced  to  this — how  far  should  we  be 
justified  in  risking  the  interests  of  this  country  in  order  to  extricate  the  Australian 
Governments  from  their  dilemma,  and  to  secure  for  them  an  advantage  for  which 
they  have  no  claim  on  this  country,  but  to  which  they  are  certainly  in  equity  entitled. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  if  we  could  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Australian  Governments 
without  sacrificing  the  just  right  and  claims  of  this  country,  we  should  willingly  and 
readily  do  so. 

5.  The  shape  in  which  the  demand  was  originally  put  forward  was  a  request  for 
the  introduction  of  a  differential  tariff,  the  transit  rate  to  be  reduced  for  the  short 
route  between  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  the  rate  for  the  long  route  between  Bombay 
and  Rangoon  to  be  proportionately  enhanced.  The  advantages  of  a  uniform  tariff 
in  simplicity  and  convenience  have  been  consistently  maintained  by  us  from  the  first ; 
and  in  1876,  when  the  Rangoon-Penang  cable  was  laid,  and  the  alternative  route 
completed  by  the  preparation  of  the  Bombay-Rangoon  section  as  an  international  line, 
we  offered,  in  order  to  secure  these  advantages,  to  accept  75  centimes  as  the  uniform 
rate  instead  of  1  franc  which  we  might  have  fairly  claimed.  Our  views  on  this  point 
have  steadily  gained  ground  in  other  countries,  and  from  the  report  by  our  delegates 
on  the  recent  Conference  at  Berlin,  we  learn  (para.  12)  that  uniformity  of  transit  rates 
will  in  future  be  the  rule  in  Europe.  It  would  under  any  circumstances  have  required 
very  convincing  reasons  to  induce  us  to  depart  from  a  principle  which,  after  we  have 
consistently  advocated  it  for  many  years,  has  at  last  been  generally  recognised ; 
but  in  the  present  case  there  are  special  reasons  why  the  general  principle  should  not 
be  departed  from. 

6.  The  route  via  Rangoon  was  adopted  at  the  instance  of  the  Company,  and  to  meet 
the  Company’s  wishes.  The  failures  of  their  Madras-Penang  cable  had  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  provide  an  alternative  line  ;  the  natural  course  would  have 
been  to  have  laid  a  duplicate  cable  from  Madras  to  Penang,  but  in  adopting  the  route 
via  Rangoon  instead,  the  Company  shortened  their  route  by  600  miles  and  saved  the 
cost  of  that  length  of  cable,  while  the  length  in  India  was  increased  from  830  miles  to 
2,516  miles  ;  and  the  proportions  were  altered  from  830  miles  in  Indian  territory  and 
4;000  miles  of  cable  beyond,  to  2,516  miles  in  Indian  territory  and  3,400  beyond. 


A  51751. 


*  Published  in  the  Electrician  of  13th  November  1885,  pages  19  and  20. 
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The  maintenance  of  the  alternative  line  for  use  during  failures  of  the  Madras-Penang 
cable  is  absolutely  essential,  and  in  its  capacity  as  an  alternative  line  it  brings  in  no 
additional  revenue  whatever.  Its  maintenance  simply  represents  an  insurance  expen¬ 
diture,  and  if  the  transit  rate  accepted  for  the  use  of  the  original  short  line  only  were 
extended  to  the  alternative  line,  the  Indian  Government  would  receive  no  return  what¬ 
ever  for  the  vastly  increased  expenditure  entailed  by  the  altered  proportions  of  services 
rendered. 

7.  Further,  the  Company  having  the  entire  control  of  the  westward  traffic  has  the 
power  of  diverting  the  whole  of  that  traffic  to  the  original  southern  route,  and  if  the 
Indian  transit  rate  were  enhanced  on  the  alternative  route,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
westward  traffic  would  be  so  diverted,  the  enhanced  transit  rate  would  only  be  leviable 
during  interruptions  of  the  other  cable,  while  no  reduction  could  be  made  in  the  cost 
of  maintaining  it  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  state. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enhancement  of  the  transit  rate  on  the  alternative  line 
would  unfairly  weight  the  traffic  served  by  the  new  International  line  from  Siam  and 
by  any  extensions  that  may  in  the  future  be  developed  in  that  direction.  The  Gom- 
panv’s  object  naturally  is  to  secure  as  large  a  share  of  the  total  traffic  as  possible,  and 
from  their  point  of  view  the  adoption  of  differential  rates  is  manifestly  desirable  ;  but 
we  are  bound  to  consider  the  question  from  a  broader  standpoint,  and,  while  we  fully 
recognise  the  claim  which  an  undertaking  like  that  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company 
has  to  generous  treatment,  it  is  our  duty  to  safeguard  our  communications  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  to  prevent  any  one  route  being  starved  to  the  undue  advantage  of  another. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  that  our  treatment  of  the  Company  in  the  past 
has  been  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  treat  it  otherwise  than 
liberally  in  the  future. 

It  will,  we  trust,  be  clear  from  what  we  have  written  that  the  adoption  of  differen¬ 
tial  transit  rates  is  out  of  the  question,  even  if  we  had  only  to  consider  the  claims  of 
the  Eastern  Extension  Company  ;  but  be}rond  this  we  have  transit  traffic  from  the 
Indo-European  lines  and  from  Siam  to  deal  with  ;  our  international  transit  routes  vary 
from  about  300  to  about  3,000  miles  in  length ;  if  the  principle  of  differential  rates 
were  once  admitted,  we  should  be  compelled  to  extend  them  to  all,  and  we  should  have 
no  less  than  seven  distinct  transit  rates  resulting  in  a  complication  of  the  tariff  to  an 
extent  that  would  be  intolerable. 

9.  It  remains  now  to  consider  whether  the  uniform  rate  at  present  in  force  is  or  is 
not  equitable.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Australian  Governments  that  the  Indian  transit 
rate  is  excessive  (1)  in  equity,  and  (2)  in  policy,  and  the  assertion  is  supported  by  a 
comparison  between  the  Indian  transit  rates  and  the  rates  charged  in  India  for  inland 
messages. 

10.  To  deal  with  the  first  point,  we  think  that  we  can  satisfy  your  Lordship  that  the 
Indian  transit  rate  is  modorate  in  equity — (1)  in  regard  to  the  work  done,  (2)  in 
regard  to  the  rates  charged  by  the  Eastern  Extension  Company,  and  (3)  in  regard  to 
the  inland  message  rates  in  India.  As  to  the  first  point,  we  invite  your  Lordship’s 
attention  to  our  Despatch,  dated  21st  July  1876,  in  which,  while  offering  the 
rate  of  75  centimes,  which  was  accepted  and  is  still  in  force,  we  showed  that  we 
mio’ht  fairly  have  claimed  1  franc.  As  to  the  second  point,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  addition  to  the  alternative  line  to  Rangoon  on  the  east,  we  ha"ve  to  maintain 
alternative  lines  to  Karachi  on  the  west,  to  provide  against  interruption  through 
failure  of  the  Eastern  Company’s  cables,  and  to  serve  the  Indo-European  route  ;  we 
have  therefore  to  maintain  on  account  of  this  system  the  following  lines  of  international 
wires  : — 

Miles.  Miles. 


Bombay  to  Madras  (mean  distance  of  two  routes)  -  830 

Karachi  to  Bombay  -  S44 

Total  to  serve  the  Madras-Penang  cable  1,674 

Bombay  to  Elephant  Point  -  -  -  2,516 

Allahabad  to  Karachi  -  1,188 

Total  to  serve  the  Bangoon-Penang  cable  3,704 

5,378 


Grand  Total 
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exclusive  of  the  Siam  International  line,  which  may  be  omitted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  calculation.  The  length  of  cables  maintained  by  the  Eastern  Extension  Com¬ 
pany  in  connexion  with  this  service  are — 

Miles. 


Madras  to  Port  Darwin  -  4,000 

Penang  to  Rangoon  ------  900 


Total  -  4,900 


11.  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  exact  comparison  of  the  fair  relative  charge  for  the 
use  of  a  cable  system  with  that  for  the  use  of  a  land  line  system  ;  but  where  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  land  lines  offer  no  particular  difficulties  and  involve  no 
unusual  expenditure,  one  mile  of  cable  has,  we  believe,  hitherto  been  accepted  as  equal 
to  three  of  land  line  in  determining  tariffs  ;  in  exceptional  localities  and  tropical  coun¬ 
tries  like  India  these  proportions  are  obviously  too  favourable  to  the  cables.*  They 
may  be  accepted,  however,  for  ordinary  lines,  but  for  those  which  are  placed  in  ad¬ 
mittedly  difficult  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  from  Calcutta  to  Rangoon,  the  charges 
should  bear  a  proportion  of  not  less  than  2  for  the  land  line  to  3  for  the  cable.  On 
this  very  liberal  basis  the  rates  charged  should  bear  the  proportions  arrived  at,  as 
follows : — 


Indian  Land  Lines. 


Miles. 


Total  length  as  in  preceding  paragraph  -  5,378 

Add  for  doubling  the  Calcutta-Rangoon  line  -  -  1,100 


Total  -  -  -  6,478 


Eastern  Extension  Company's  Cables. 

Total  length  as  in  preceding  paragraph 
Add  for  trebling  the  whole  distance 


4,900 

9,800 


Total  -  14,700 


or  as  1  to  2J  nearly. 

Even  if  we  omit  the  lines  maintained  for  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company’s 
service,  which  are  an  essential  portion  of  the  system,  and  take  into  account  only  the 
communications  kept  up  for  the  Eastern  Extension  Company’s  traffic  to  Bombay,  the 
proportions  become  1  to  rather  less  than  4^. 

12.  The  Indian  rate  is  75  centimes  a  word  ;  2J  times  this  amount  would  be  L69 
francs  ;  4J  times  the  Indian  rate  would  be  3  375  francs.  The  actual  charge  made 
by  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  is  8 ’65  francs,  including  the  terminal  rate  for 
Australia.  What  that  terminal  rate  is  we  are  not  aware ;  it  certainly  ought  not  to 
exceed  L65  franc,  and  this  leaves  the  Company  with  a  rate  of  7  francs,  or  nearly 
ten  times  the  rate  charged  by  India,  and  yet  the  Indian  rate  is  denounced  as 
excessive. 

13.  We  now  turn  to  the  comparison  of  our  transit  rate  with  our  rates  for  inland 
messages.  It  is  asserted  that  in  comparison  with  our  inland  rates,  our  transit  rate  is 
excessive ;  even  if  this  were  so,  the  fact  of  our  adopting  an  excessively  low  rate  to 
encourage  our  own  internal  traffic  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  taxpayers  would 
be  no  argument  for  claiming  that  the  same  benefits  ought  to  be  extended  to  outsiders ; 
but  we  think  we  can  convince  your  Lordship  that  it  is  not  the  case.  Transit  messages 
are  treated  with  exceptional  care,  and  the  utmost  possible  speed  is  secured  for  them. 
An  inland  “  urgent  ”  message  approaches  this  class  most  nearly,  and  is  charged  for  at 
the  rate  of  four  annas  (=50  centimes)  a  word  ;  but  these  inland  telegrams  consist 
almost  entirely  of  words  in  plain  English,  while  transit  messages  are  almost  invariably 
made  up  of  unconnected  code  words.  It  is  estimated — and  we  do  not  think  that  any 
telegraph  administration  will  dispute  the  estimate — that  it  is  at  least  four  times  as 
difficult  to  transmit  code  messages  as  it  is  to  transmit  messages  in  plain  language ; 
and  if  we  charged  in  strict  proportion  to  work  done,  a  transit  rate  of  2’00  francs  would 
more  nearly  correspond  with  an  inland  “urgent”  rate  of  4  annas. 

*  rpiie  cost  of  the  cable  recently  laid  from  Jask  to  Bushire  was  150/.  per  mile.  The  average  cost  of  first 
class  land  line  in  India  ia  about  half  that  sum,  and  the  maintenance  expenditure  is  far  greater  in  the  latter. 
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14.  It  will  now,  we  trust,  be  abundantly  clear  to  your  Lordship  that  while  a  diffe¬ 
rential  tariff  is  out  of  the  question,  the  uniform  rate  at  present  in  force,  so  far  from  being 
excessive  in  equity,  is  extremely  moderate,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  work 
done  for  the  money,  or  of  the  charges  levied  by  the  complaining  Company,  or  of  our  own 
charges  for  inland  traffic  ;  and  that  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  there  is  no  ground  what¬ 
ever  for  yielding  to  the  demand  :  the  moderation  of  our  uniform  rate  has  been  freely 
admitted  apart  from  the  present  discussion.* 

15.  The  question  of  policy  alone  remains ;  the  Australian  Governments  urge  that 
“  at  a  time  when  all  the  other  Governments  of  the  world  are  making  really  liberal  and 
“  costly  concessions  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  telegraphic  messages,”  they  do 
not  believe  that  “  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  will  wish  to  stand 
“  alone  in  maintaining  a  system  of  overcharge.”  We  have  already  shown  that  this 
“  system  of  overcharge  ”  has  no  shadow  of  existence  in  fact,  and  we  need  hardly 
remind  your  Lordship  that  in  liberal  reforms  of  this  nature  the  Government  of  India 
has  ever  been  foremost  to  support  and  encourage  them.  But  in  all  cases  of  this  nature 
of  which  we  are  aware,  there  have  been  contingent  benefits  to  the  country  granting 
the  concession.  In  the  present  case  the  reduction  proffered  by  the  Australian  State  is 
a  domestic  matter  directly  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  subjects,  while  the  reduction 
pressed  upon  us  is  entirely  in  the  interests  of  other  administrations. 

16.  India  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  make  any  gratuitous  sacrifice  of  revenue  what¬ 
ever,  still  less  would  it  be  politic  to  yield  to  a  demand  which  is  openly  declared  to  be 
made  with  a  view  of  eventually  wresting  from  this  country  the  whole  of  its  transit 
revenue.  If  the  rates  of  all  the  administrations  concerned  were  at  present  on  a  fair 
and  moderate  basis,  and  a  proportionate  reduction  all  round  were  proposed  in  the 
general  interests,  the  case  would  wear  a  totally  different  aspect,  and  the  question  of 
policy  would  arise ;  as  the  case  really  stands,  it  is  simply  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Companies  to  obtain  an  unfair  advantage,  and  neither  in  equity  nor  in  policy  can 
we  perceive  anything  which  would  justify  us  in  saddling  the  people  of  India  with  the 
reduction  asked  for. 

We  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  DUFFERIN. 

F.  S.  ROBERTS. 

C.  P.  ILBERT. 

S.  C.  BAYLEY. 

T.  C.  HOPE. 

A.  COLVIN. 

T.  E.  HUGHES. 


Documents  accompanying. 
Nil. 


No.  37. 

TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION  WITH  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Eastern  Extension  Australasia  and 

China  Telegraph  Company  (Limited), 

Winchester  House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street, 

Dear  Sir  Henry  Holland,  London,  April  18,  1887- 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  the  following  papers  : — 

1.  A  proposal  to  the  Australasian  Governments  for  a  reduction  of  tariff  under  their 

guarantee.f 

2.  Tables  showing  apportionment  of  the  guarantee  at  a  4s.  and  2s.  6d.  tariff. 

The  latter  rate,  however,  would  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  assent  of  the  Governments 
of  India,  Germany,  and  Russia,  whose  representatives  are  at  present  opposed  to  it,  as 
they  do  not  see  their  way  to  reduce  the  existing  tariff  of  4s.  per  word  to  India,  and 
consider  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  maintain  such  a  tariff  if  the  rate  to  Australia  were 
reduced  to  2s.  6d.  Probably,  however,  a  4s.  tariff  will  be  a  sufficient  reduction  for  the 
moment,  and  if  the  change  entailed  no  serious  loss  to  the  Governments,  the  2s.  6d.  tariff 
might  be  considered  later. 


*  Vide  para.  12  of  the  report  by  our  delegates  at  the  recent  Conference  at  Berlin, 
t  See  appendix  III.  in  No.  34,  pages  112  to  116. 
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3.  A  memorandum  relative  to  the  proposed  Pacific  cable,  which  accompanied  the 
proposal  to  the  Colonies.* 

4.  A  memorandum  in  reply  to  Mr.  Heaton’s  paper  in  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette.” 

The  absurdity  of  his  statement  that  a  Is.  tariff'  between  London  and  Australia  would 
pay  well  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out-payments  which  amount  to  Is.  per  word  would 
have  to  be  made,  even  at  the  low  rate  now  prevailing  across  the  Atlantic,  but  which 
rate,  in  all  probability,  before  long,  will  be  increased  to  Is.  6d.,  in  which  case  the  out¬ 
payments  alone  would  amount  to  2.9.  per  word.  Further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

If  reference  is  in  any  way  made  to  the  existing  Companies  as  a  monopoly,  my  answer 
is  that  it  has  been  so  created  by  the  great  energy  and  enterprise  with  which  the  Com¬ 
panies  have  carried  on  their  extensions.  It  is  true  that  the  system  has  now  become 
so  widespread  that  no  unaided  combination  could  successfully  compete  with  it;  and 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  Governments  would  subsidize  an  opposition  scheme 
where  the  work  is  so  thoroughly  well  done  as  it  is  by  the  existing  companies.  We  have 
invariably  followed  the  British  flag  and  trade,  and  figures  can  be  produced  in  proof  of  the 
enormous  impetus  the  submarine  telegraphs  have  given  to  the  development  of  commerce 
between  this  country  and  the  Colonies. 

I  would  also  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  it  has  been  made  a  monopoly 
through  the  circumstances  I  have  stated,  we  have  never  used  it  as  such,  or  in  any  sense 
in  a  narrow  spirit.  In  war  times  we  have  generally  carried  telegrams  for  the  wounded 
free  of  charge,  and  we  also  made  the  same  concession  during  the  Irish  famine ;  and 
while  the  Colonial  Exhibitions  were  going  on  the  value  of  the  telegrams  carried  free 
between  the  Executives  and  the  Colonial  Governments  amounted  to  between  16,000/. 
and  17,000/.  In  addition  to  these,  I  could  give  you  many  other  instances  where  we 
have  acted  in  an  equally  liberal  manner,  and  I  hope,  when  the  question  is  discussed  at 
the  Conference,  that  the  above  circumstances  will  be  remembered. 

Our  system  is  now  very  much  in  touch  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  we 
have  letters  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  effect  that  whenever  discussions  take  place 
in  regard  to  submarine  telegraphs,  we  shall  have  full  information  oil  the  subject,  and 
representation  during  such  discussions. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  Colonial  Office,  looking  to  the  vast  interests  involved  in  the 
submarine  telegraph  system,  will  grant  to  the  companies  similar  recognition  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Faithfully  yours, 

The  Right  Hon.  (Signed)  JOHN  PENDER. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P., 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Enclosure  1  in  No.  37. 


TABLES. 

Proposition  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  to  the  Australasian  Colonies,  subject 

to  the  Approval  of  all  the  Interested  Administrations. 

That  they  should  guarantee  to  the  companies  carrying  Australasian  telegrams 

viz. ; _ The  Eastern,  Indo-European,  and  Eastern  Extension  Companies,  their  annual 

pgygjvue  based  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  ended  1885,  and  make  the  thiough 
tariff  4s.  per  word. 

Average  annual  receipts  of  the  three  companies : 


£ 

51,338 

7,669 

124,221 


£ 


£ 


Eastern  - 
Indo-European  - 
Eastern  Extension  - 

Revenue  at  4s.  rate  based  on  average  of  three 
years  to  1885  - 

Amount  to  be  made  up  if  no  increase  took  place 


25  per  cent,  increase  based  on  traffic  three  years  to  188o 
50 
75 
100 


183,228 

63,983 


119,245 


>> 


a 


a 

a 


if 

if 


-  119,000 

~ 

-  103,000 

-  87,000 

-  71,000 

-  55,000 


*  See  Appendix  III.  in  No.  34,  pages  114  to  116. 
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Apportionment  of  Guarantee. 


COLONY. 

Population 
based  on  1884 
Statistics. 

Existing 
Subsidies  paid 
by  Australian 
Colonies  to 
Eastern 
Extension 
Company. 

Amount  to  be  contributed  in  addition  to  existing  Subsidies 
if  Tariff  reduced 

to  4s.  per  Word,  and  Traffic  increased  by 

25  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

75  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Victoria  - 

961,276 

14,479 

30,625 

25,867 

21,110 

16,353 

New  South  Wales  - 

921,268 

12,617 

29,350 

24,792 

20,232 

15,672 

South  Australia 

312,781 

4,805 

9,965 

8,416 

6,868 

5,321 

Western  Australia  - 

32,958 

499 

1,050 

887 

724 

560 

New  Zealand 

564,304 

— 

17,978 

15,185 

12,393 

9,599 

Queensland 

309,913 

— 

9,873 

8,340 

6,806 

5,274 

Tasmania  - 

130,541 

4,200 

4,159 

3,513 

2,867 

2,221 

Total 

3,233,041 

36,600 

103,000 

87,000 

71,000 

55,000 

Proposition  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  to  the  Australasian  Colonies,  subject 
to  the  Approval  of  all  the  Interested  Administrations,  including  the  German 
and  Russian  Governments. 


That  they  should  guarantee  to  the  companies  carrying  Australasian  telegrams, 
viz. : — The  Eastern,  Indo-European,  and  Eastern  Extension  Companies,  their  annual 
revenue  based  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  ended  1885,  and  make  the  through 
tariff  2s.  6<A  per  word. 

Average  annual  receipts  of  the  three  companies :  — 

£ ,  £  £ 

Eastern  ------  51,338 

Indo-European  -----  7,669 

Eastern  Extension  -  124,221 

-  183,228 

Revenue  at  2s.  6d.  rate  based  on  average  of 

three  years  to  1885  -  35,220 

-  148,008 


Amount  to  be  made  up  if  no  increase  took  place 


-  148,000 


Increase  of  25  per  cent,  would  reduce  it  to 
50 
75 
100 


5? 


55 

55 


£ 

139,195 

130,390 

121,585 

112,780 


Apportionment  of  Guarantee. 


Colony. 

Population 
based  on  1884 
Statistics. 

Existing 
Subsidies  paid 
by  Australian 
Colonies  to 
Eastern 
Extension 
Company. 

Amount  to  be  contributed  in  addition  to  existing  Subsidies 
if  Tariff  reduced 

to  2s.  6d.  per  word,  and  Traffic  increased  by 

25  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

75  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Victoria  - 

961,276 

14,479 

41,389 

38,769 

36,150 

33,534 

New  South  Wales  - 

921,268 

12,617 

39,664 

37,156 

34,646 

32,138 

South  Australia 

312,781 

4,805 

13,466 

12,615 

11,762 

10,910 

Western  Australia  - 

32,956 

499 

1,419 

1,330 

1,240 

1,149 

New  Zealand 

564,304 

— 

24,295 

22,758 

21,222 

19,685 

Queensland 

309,913 

— 

13,342 

12,498 

1 1,655 

10,811 

Tasmania  -  -  - 

130,541 

4,200 

5,620 

5,264 

4,910 

4,553 

Total 

3,233,041 

36,600 

139,195 

130,390 

121,585 

112,780 
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Enclosure  2  in  No.  37. 

Memorandum  on  the  Paper  by  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  in  the  “  Pall  Mall 

Gazette,”  of  2nd  April  1887. 

The  principal  points  of  Mr.  Heaton’s  paper  are  : — 

1.  That  the  existing  telegraphic  communication  with  Australasia  and  India 

is  insecure  by  reason  of  its  passing  through  foreign  and  possibly  hostile 

territories. 

2.  That,  the  Canadian  Pacific  route  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  ill-will  of  other 

nations,  but  would  be  under  exclusive  British  control. 

3.  That  the  existing  rates  are  excessive,  because  they  are  calculated  on  the  basis 

of  mis-spent  millions  of  capital,  and  that  a  tariff  of  Is.  per  word  would  pay  well. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ? 

The  route  followed  by  the  existing  cables  is  from  England  to  Lisbon,  thence  to 
Gibraltar,  thence  through  the  Mediterranean  to  Malta,  Alexandria  and  Port  Said, 
passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea  to  Aden  and  Bombay.  From  Bombay 
the  traffic  passes  over  the  Government  land- lines  across  India,  and  is  taken  on  by  the 
cables  from  Madras  or  Rangoon  to  Penang,  Singapore,  Java,  and  Port  Darwin. 
Consequently  the  only  foreign  territories  at  which  the  existing  cables  touch  are- 
Portuguese,  Egyptian,  and  Netherlands-Indian.  The  expediency  of  laying  a  new 
cable  direct  from  England  to  Gibraltar  is,  however,  under  consideration  by  the 
Eastern  Company,  and  as  Egypt  is  under  British  influence  the  existing  communication 
may  be  said  to  be  practically  under  British  control  the  whole  way.  It  is,  moreover, 
entirely  worked  by  English  operators;  and  is  duplicated  (in  some  sections  triplicated) 
throughout.  It  also  follows  the  trade  route,  where  British  cruisers  would  be  most 
frequently  met  with  in  time  of  war,  and  for  the  most  part  the  cables  lie  in  moderate 
depths  of  water,  where  they  can  be  easily  and  speedily  repaired  when  interrupted. 

This  communication  was  established  by  the  Eastern  and  Eastern  Extension  Companies 
in  1871  without  subsidy  or  assistance  of  any  kind  from  the  Colonies  or  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  it  was  only  in  1880,  when  the  importance  of  telegraphy  became  more 
fully  recognised,  and  a  duplicated  system  a  public  necessity,  not  because  a  single  line 
was  unequal  to  the  transmission  of  the  traffic,  but  in  order  to  make  the  system  more 
reliable,  that  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Western 
Australia,  agreed  to  give  the  Extension  Company  a  subsidy  of  32,400/.  per  annum  for 
20  years,  to  enable  it  to  duplicate  the  cables  between  India  and  Port  Darwin.  In  return 
for  this  the  Company  consented  to  carry  Government  and  press  telegrams  at  half  and 
quarter  rates  respectively  over  its  cables.  At  first  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
joined  in  the  subsidy,  but  after  twelve  months’  contribution  withdrew  from  the 
arrangement. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Heaton,  which  is  apparently  a  copy 
of  Sir  Julius  Vogel’s,  but  with  the  important  exception  that  New  Zealand  is  left  out  of 
the  connexion.  He  suggests  that  an  alternative  line  to  Australia  should  be  established 
by  laying  cables  from — 


Miles. 

Vancouver  to  Fiji  -  -  -  -  -  -  5,236 

and 

Fiji  to  Brisbane  -  -  -  -  -  -1,764 


Total  -----  7,000 

to  be  worked  in  connexion  with  the  existing  British  Government 
lines  between — 

London  and  Valentia  -  600 

Valentia  to  Canada  (by  the  Atlantic  cables)  -  -  1,900 

And  thence  to  Vancouver  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  land 

line  -------  3,400 


Making  a  total  distance  of  -  12,900 


It  would,  however,  be  physically  impossible  to  work  through  such  a  long  stretch  of 
cable  as  from  Vancouver  to  Fiji  without  re-transmission,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
necessary  to  land  at  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  (say  Honolulu,  as  proposed  by  the 
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promoters  of  tlie  Pacific  Cable  Company),  in  which  case  the  communication  would  not 

be  under  exclusive  British  control  as  contended  by  Mr.  Heaton. 

A  single  line  of  cables  across  the  Pacific  would,  moreover,  be  necessarily  subject  to 
frequent  interruptions,  as  they  would  consist  of  long  stretches  across  enormous,  and 
onlv  partially  surveyed  depths,  terminating  on  coral  reefs.  From  the  soundings  taken 
by  the  S.S.  “  Tuscarora  ”  between  San  Francisco  and  Australia  great  inequalities .  of 
around  appear  to  exist.  For  instance,  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  the  depths  vary  from  400  fathoms  to  3,200  fathoms,  the  general  depth  being 
over  2,500  fathoms.  By  the  second  line  of  soundings  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  taken  by  the  same  vessel  further  south,  the  depths  seem  to  be  more 
regular,  but  they  mostly  exceed  2,500  fathoms.  From  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  riji 
the  around  varies  from  400  to  3,400  fathoms,  the  inequalities  being  particulaily 
noticeable  between  the  Phoenix  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  general  depth  is  about 
3  000  fathoms.  Between  Fiji  and  Brisbane  there  are  also  considerable  inequalities, 
the  depths  varying  from  2,600  fathoms  to  460.  Superiority  of  cable  ground  cannot, 
therefore,  be  claimed  for  this  route  over  the  route  followed  by  the  existing  cables. 

The  Canadian-Pacific  land  line,  passing  as  it  does  through  exposed  and  stormy 
regions,  would  also  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  be  very  difficult  to  maintain.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  a  telegram  from  Halifax  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  stating  that  “  the 
“  six  days’  block  on  the  Intercolonial  Bailway  had  been  raised,  but  before  the  trains 
“  could  be  moved  any  distance  another  furious  snowstorm  set  in  and  the  line  was 
“  blocked  worse  than  before.” 

The  figures  (7,000  miles)  given  by  Mr.  Heaton  for  the  cables  between  Vancouver 
and  Australia  differ  very  materially  from  those  put  forward  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Pacific  Cable  Company  and  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  namely,  8,300  and  8,900  miles 
respectively.  Mr.  Heaton  has,  apparently,  made  little  or  no  allowance  for  slack,  which 
in  such  great  depths  of  water  could  not  be  calculated  at  less  than  20  pei  cent.  ^ 

Assuming,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Heaton’s  calcu¬ 
lations,  the  cost  of  the  Pacific  cables  would  be  about  1,400,000/. 

Before,  however,  reaching  Vancouver,  working  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made 
with  the  lines  of  tlie  British  Government,  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  the  Canadian-Pacific 
administrations  for  transmission  of  the  telegrams  between  England  and  the  Pacific 
cables,  and  the  out-payments  to  these  administrations  could  not,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  amount  to  less  than  Is.  per  word,  but  would  probably  be  2s. 
per  word  when  the  war  of  tariffs  in  the  Atlantic  is  terminated,  it  having  already  been 
abundantlv  demonstrated  that  a  6d.  rate  is  insufficient  to  give  a  fair  return  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  Atlantic. 


For  instance,  the  out-payments  to  the — 

s.  d 

Atlantic  cable  would  be 
Canadian  Pacific  land  line 
English  and  Australian  line 


0  6  or  more  probably 

0  24  - 


0  3i 


1  0 


s. 

1 

0 

0 


d. 

6  per  word. 

2i  „ 

34  „ 


or  2  0  per  word. 


consequently  the  whole  of  the  tariff  which  Mr.  Heaton  considers  would  be  so  remune¬ 
rative  would  undoubtedly  be  swallowed  up  by  other  administrations  leaving  nothing 
whatever  for  the  Pacific  cables. 

Assuming  that  the  out-payments  would  not  exceed  Is.  per  word,  and  that  one  half  of 
tlie  existing  traffic  with  100  per  cent,  increase  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  tariff  was 
carried  by&  the  Pacific  cables,  a  rate  of  4s.  8 d.  per  word  would  be  required  to  pay 
working  expenses  only  as  shown  by  the  following  figures : — 

Length  of  Pacific  cables  -  -  -  -  7 ,000  miles 

Capital,  say  -  -  -  -  1,400,000/. 

Tariff  -  -  -  -  -  -  4s.  Sd.  per  word. 

made  up  as  follows  : — 

s.  d. 


For  Pacific  cables  -  -  -  -  -  3  8  per  word. 

„  Atlantic  cable  and  English,  Canadian-Pacific, 

and  Australian  land  lines  (say)  -  -  1  0  „ 


Total 


4  8  per  word. 
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Expenses. 


£  £ 

Cost  of  four  stations  and  London  expenses  -  20,000 

Two  cable  steamers  and  repairs  -  40,000 

Amortisation  to  renew  cables  in  20  years  -  -  -  50,000 

-  110,000 

Receipts. 

Half  of  existing  traffic,  with  100  per  cent,  increase,*  say  600.000 

words  at  3s.  8 d.  per  word  -  -  -  -  -  110,000 


To  give  a  return  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  a  rate  of  13s.  per  word,  or  41  per 
cent,  more  than  the  existing  tariff,  would  have  to  be  charged  as  follows : — 

Expenses. 

£  £ 

As  above  ------  110,000 

Interest  at  5  per  cent.  -  70,000 

-  180,000 

Receipts. 

Half  of  existing  traffic  without  any  increase, f  say  300,000  words  at 

12s.  per  word  (Is.  in  addition  for  out-payments)  -  -  -  180,000 


Without  amortisation,  and  with  only  one  cable  steamer,  a  tariff  of  4s.  8 d.  per  word 
would  be  required  to  meet  expenses  and  give  5  per  cent,  return  on  the  capital,  as 
follows : — 


Expenses. 


£ 


Cost  of  four  stations  and  London  expenses  - 

- 

-  20,000 

One  cable  steamer  and  repairs 

- 

-  20,000 

40,000 

Interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  capital 

- 

-  70,000 

£ 


110,000 


Receipts. 

Half  of  existing  traffic,  with  100  per  cent,  increase,  say  600,000  words  £ 
at  3s.  8 d.  per  word  ------  110,000 


With  regard  to  the  Canadian-Pacific  cable  being  used  as  an  alternative  route  from 
Europe  to  India,  Mr.  Heaton  omits  to  state  that  from  Adelaide  to  India  the  telegrams 
would  have  to  pass  over  the  lines  of  the  South  Australian  Government  and  the  Eastern 
Extension  Company,  the  out-payments  on  which  would  amount  to  7s.  10^.  per  word, 
making  the  total  rate  to  India  via  the  Pacific  12s.  6d.  per  word  as  against  4s.,  the 
existing  charge  by  the  Eastern  Company’s  route. 

It  might,  however,  be  contended  that  these  out-payments  could  be  avoided  by  laying 
an  independent  cable  between  Australia  and  India.  Such  a  connexion  would,  however, 
involve  an  expenditure  of  half-a-million  sterling,  and  the  working  expenses  alone 
would  be  nearly  eight  times  as  great  as  the  whole  traffic  between  Australia  and  India 
is  worth. 

£ 

Cable  from  Western  Australia  to  India — 2,900  miles,  costing  (say)  500,000 


Expenses. 


Say  two  stations  at  2,000 1.  each 
Amortisation  to  renew  capital  in  20  years 
Steamer  and  repairs 


£  £ 
4,000 
17,700 
20,000 

-  41,700 


*  This  increase  couid  not  be  expected  at  once,  but  would  in  all  probability  take  a  considerable  time  to  realise 
f  No  increase  could  be  expected  with  such  a  high  tariff  as  13s. 
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Receipts. 

Revenue  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  from  existing  traffic 

between  India  and  Australasia  -----  5,500 

making  it  impossible  for  the  public  to  use  such  a  route  except  at  a  greatly  increased 
cost. 

The  only  subsidies  other  than  the  32,400/.  above  referred  to  received  from  the 
British  and  Colonial  Governments  are  : — 


Amount  per  Annum. 

Government. 

For 

£ 

35,000 

British  - 

South  African  Cable. 

15,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  - 

Do. 

5,000 

Natal  -  -  -  - 

Do. 

19,000 

British  ... 

African  Direct  Cable. 

19,600 

British  Colonies 

West  India  Cables. 

1,000 

British  .... 

Malacca  connexion. 

4,200 

Tasmania  - 

Tasmania  Victoria  Cable. 

98,800 

and  without  which  subsidies  the  cables  could  not  have  been  laid,  as  the  traffic  would 
have  been  totally  inadequate  to  justify  the  necessary  expenditure. 

The  statement  that  the  existing  tariffs  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  millions  of 
mis-spent  capital  displays  Mr.  Heaton’s  ignorance  of  the  subject,  in  proof  of  which  I 
may  mention  that  the  whole  of  the  cables  of  the  Eastern  and  Eastern  Extension 
Companies  now  stand  in  their  books  at  an  average  value  of  less  than  200 1.  per  knot, 
which  would  be  very  little  in  excess  of  the  contract  price  of  the  present  day  for  similar 
types  of  cable. 


No.  38. 

PROPOSED  CABLE  FROM  VANCOUVER  ISLAND  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Pacific  Telegraph  Company  (Limited),  34  Clement’s  Lane, 
$IR  London,  April  20,  1887. 

We  are  deputed  by  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  (Limited),  to  furnish  to 
you,  for  the  information  of  the  Conference,  a  proposal  which  it  is  intended  to  submit  on 
behalf  of  the  Company  to  the  Imperial  Governments,  and  to  the  Governments  of 
Canada,  Victoria,  New'  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania. 

We  are  also  deputed  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Conference  in  person  if  desired,  in 
order  to  give  any  further  information  that  may  be  wished  lor. 

Proposal. 

The  company  to  lay  and  maintain  a  cable  from  Vancouver  Island  to  Australia, 
touching  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Fanning  Island,  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  company  to  reduce  the  existing  through  rates  from  Great  Britain  to  Australasia 

by  at  least  one-half. 

'  The  Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonial  Governments  above  referred  to  to  furnish 
to  the  company,  in  such  proportions  as  they  may  agree  upon,  a  subsidy  of  100,000/. 
ner  annum  for  25  years  ;  each  Government  to  have  during  that  period  the  free  use  of 
the  company’s  cable  for  Government  messages  to  the  full  amount  of  its  proportion  of 
the  subsidy  at  current  rates. 

The  company  to  give  Government  messages  precedence  over  ordinary  messages. 

W^e  have,  &c., 

To  the  Right  Hon.  (Signed)  MURRAY  FINCH  HATTON. 

Sir  Henry  Thurstan  Holland,  M.P.,  RANDOLPH  C.  WANT. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
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No.  39, 

PROPOSED  NEW  CABLE  TO  CANADA. 

The  Canadian  Cable  Company  (Limited), 

13,  Delahay  Street,  Great  George  Street, 

SIR>  _  .  _  Westminster,  S.W.,  April  23,  1887. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  High  Commissioner 
of  Canada,  dated  the  12th  April  1887,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  the  prospectus  and  plans*  of  the  company  for  a 
submarine  cable  between  this  country  and  Canada,  making  the  starting  point  either 
at  Glasgow  or  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  terminating  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  via  the  Straits  of  Belisle,  either  at  Gaspe  or  at  a  point  to  be  determined 
upon  a  little  further  south. 

The  object  of  this  cable  would  be  to  form  a  connecting  link  and  route,  entering 
through  British  territory  for  the  Canadian  and  Canadian  Pacific  telegraph  lines,  and 
also  from  the  Trans- Pacific  and  Colonial  cables,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  laid  to  the 
Australian  Colonies,  China,  and  Japan,  and  maintain  the  same  at  a  maximum  rate  of 
6d.  per  word  between  this  country  and  Canada.  The  figures  and  returns  which  I 
should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  Congress,  and  explaining  the 
same,  fully  prove  that  6d.  per  word  is  a  sufficiently  remunerative  rate  for  Trans- Atlantic 
messages  for  any  company  not  burdened  with  unproductive  capital,  or  trammeled  with 
engagements  made  under  pressure  of  competition.  Landing  rights  have  already  been 
granted,  and  a  concession  is  held  for  an  alternative  route  via  Iceland  to  be  subsequently 
laid,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  question  of  connecting  Bermuda  with  England  via  Canada  will 
be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  provided  for  by  the  English  Government,  when 
the  subsidy,  which  it  is  understood  Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  prepared  to  give, 
may  be  granted  to  this  company. 

I  enclose  three  draft  prospectuses*  which  set  forth  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  so  influentially  supported  that  no  doubt  need 
exist  as  to  the  completion  of  the  cable  so  soon  as  the  necessary  preliminaries  are  settled. 

Yours  faithfully, 

The  Secretary,  Colonial  Conference.  (Signed)  WALTER  WOOD. 


No.  40. 

TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION  WITH  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Eastern  Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph 
Company  (Limited),  Winchester  House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street, 
Dear  Sir  Henry  Holland,  London,  May  4,  1887. 

When  I  was  at  the  Conference  last  week  I  gathered  the  impression  that  the  various 
papers  submitted  by  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  had  not  been  quite  correctly 
understood  by  some  of  the  delegates.  I  have,  therefore,  condensed  the  figures  into  one 
paper,  which  is  forwarded  herewith,  and  at  the  same  time  amended  the  propositions  so  as 
to  give  the  Colonies  the  fullest  possible  advantages  with  the  minimum  of  responsibility. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  taken  the  figures  up  to  the  end  of  1886,  and  as  some 
of  the  Delegates  during  the  discussion  wanted  to  know  the  limit  of  the  Colonies’ 
liablility,  I  have,  in  proof  of  my  confidence  in  the  natural  developement  of  telegraphy, 
agreed  to  take  the  whole  risk  of  any  possible  falling-off  of  the  traffic  below  the  present 
number  of  words,  in  addition  to  accepting  one-fourth  of  the  guarantee  risk.  Consequentlv 
the  liability  of  the  Colonies  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  would  not 
exceed  78,750/.,  in  addition  to  the  subsidies,  viz  — 


Payable  by — 

For  Duplicate 
Australian  Cable. 

For  Tasmania’ 
Cable. 

For  New  Zealand 
Cable. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Victoria  - 

14,478 

— 

___ 

14,478 

New  South  Wales  - 

12,617 

— 

2,500 

15*117 

South  Australia  - 

4,805 

___ 

4,805 

Western  Australia  - 

498 

_ 

498 

New  Zealand  - 

— 

- - 

5,000 

5,000 

Tasmania  - 

■ - 

4,200 

— 

4,200 

Total  -  ® 

32,400 

4,200 

7,500 

44,100 

*  Not  printed. 
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If,  however,  the  traffic  increased  100  per  cent,  this  amount  would  be  reduced  to 
18,750/.,  or, ’with  the  subsidies,  to  62,850/.,  which, .  spread  over  all  the  Colonies  in 
proportion  to  population,  would  be  quite  a  nominal  addition  to  the  existing  payments. 

If  the  delegates  more  particularly  interested  in  the  reductiou  of  the  tariff  to  Australia 
were  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  question  with  them  outside  the 
Conference,  as  I  suggested  last  week,  we  might  fully  consider  the  details,  and  submit 
the  proposition  to  the  Conference  in  such  a  form  as  would  limit  the  discussion  to  the 
simple  question  whether  the  Colonies  are  prepared  to  give  a  nominal  guarantee  in  return 
for  a  reduction  of  tariff  from  9$*  4d.  to  4s.  per  word. 

Faithfully  yours. 

The  Right  Hon.  (Signed)  JOHN  PENDER. 

Sir  H.  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P., 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Proposition  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  to  the  Australasian  Colonies,  subject 

to  the  approval  of  all  the  interested  Administrations. 

That  they  should  guarantee  to  the  companies  carrying  Australasian  telegrams,  viz. : — 
The  Eastern,  Indo-European,  and  Eastern  Extension  Companies,  their  annual  revenue 
based  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  ended  1886,  for  13*  years,  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  duplicate  cable  subsidy,  and  make  the  through  tariff  4s.  per  word. 

Average  annual  traffic  receipts  of  the  three  companies  from  Australasian  telegrams, 


exclusive  of  existing  subsidies,  viz.:— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Eastern  - 

- 

-  52,300 

Indo-European 

- 

7,700 

Eastern  Extension  - 

‘ 

-  1 25,000 

185,000 

Estimated  revenue  at  a  4s.  tariff  between  Europe  and 
Adelaide,  based  on  present  traffic,  and  assuming  that 
South  Australia  accept  a  transit  rate  of  5 d.  per  word 
(see  table  below)  -  ■  80,000 

-  105,000 


The  companies  will  take  the  whole  risk  of  any  falling-off 
of  traffic  receipts  below  80,000/.,  and  also  accept  one- 
fourth  of  the  guarantee  risk,  viz.  -  -  -  26,250 

Leaving  as  the  maximum  liability  of  the  Colonies  if  no 

increase  of  traffic  takes  place  -  -  78,750 

-  105,000 


If  the  traffic  receipts  increased  by — 

25  per  cent.,  the  Colonies  would  have  to  make  up  -  -  63,750 

50  „  „  „  -  48,750 

75  ,,  „  „  j.  ■  “  33,750 

100  „  „  „  -  18,750 

distributed  as  follows  : — 


Guarantee. 


Colony. 

Population 
based  on  1884 

Amount  to  be  made  up,  exclusive  of  Subsidies,  if  Traffic 
increased  by — 

Statistics. 

25  per  Cent. 

50  per  Cent. 

75  per  Cent. 

100  per  Cent. 

Victoria-  - 

New  South  Wales 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

New  Zealand  - 
Queensland  - 
Tasmania  - 

961,276 

921,268 

312,781 

32,958 

564,304 

309,913 

130,541 

£ 

18,952 

18,169 

6,171 

650 

11,125 

6,114 

2,569 

£ 

14,493 

13,894 

4,719 

497 

8,507 

4,675 

1,965 

£ 

10,034 

9,619 

3,267 

344 

5,889 

3,237 

1,360 

£ 

5,574 

5,344 

1,815 

191 

3,272 

1,798 

756 

Total  - 

3,233,041 

63,750 

48,750 

33,750 

18,750 

*  At  the  end  of  the  term  the  question  would  have  to  be  reconsidered  with  a  view  to  a  fresh  arrangement. 
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If  present  subsidies  pooled  and  distributed  over  all  the  Colonies  according  to 
population,  result  would  be  as  follows  : — 


Subsidies. 


Colony. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
New  Zealand 
Queensland 
Tasmania 

Total 


Existing  Contributions 
in  respect  of  Duplicate 
Cable  on  1881  Census. 

Contribution  in 
respect  of  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmanian  Cables. 

Contribution  if 
Subsidies  spread  over 
all  Colonies  on  basis 
of  Population  1884. 

| 

£ 

£ 

% 

£ 

14,478 

— 

13,112 

12,017 

2,500 

12,568 

4,805 

— 

4,266 

498 

— 

449 

____ 

5,000 

7,698 

— . 

4,227 

— 

4,200 

1,780 

32,400 

11,700 

44,100 

The  following  table  shows  the  contribution  of  each  Colony  if  subsidies  and  guarantee 
combined  and  distributed  over  all  Colonies,  according  to  population  on  basis  of  1884 

statistics. 


Subsidies  and  Guarantee  combined. 


25  per  Cent. 

50  per  Cent. 

75  per  Cent. 

100  per  Cent. 

Victoria  - 

New  South  Wales  - 
South  Australia  - 

Western  Australia  - 
New  Zealand  - 
Queensland  - 

Tasmania  - 

Total 

£ 

32,064 

30,737 

10,437 

1,099 

18,823 

10,341 

4,349 

£ 

27,605 

26,462 

8,985 

946 

16,205 

8,902 

3,745 

£ 

23,146 

22,187 

7,533 

793 

13,587 

7,464 

3,140 

£ 

18,686 

17,912 

6,081 

640 

10,970 

6,025 

2,536 

107,850 

92,850 

77,850 

62,850 

Present  Traffic  showing  Proportions  at  4 s  Tariff. 


Class  of  Traffic. 

Number  of 
Words. 

Companies’ 
proportion  of 

4s.  Tariff. 

Outpayments. 

Total  Tariff. 

Ordinary  - 

Government  -  -  -  * 

Press  - 

Local  (including  India) 

Total 

489,000 

41,000 

70,000 

54,000 

s.  d. 

2  5* 

2  5 

1  11 

3  0 

s.  d. 

1  61 

1  6i 

0  9 

1  0 

s .  d* 

4  0 

3  lli 

2  8 

4  0 

654,000 

— 

The  above  proposition  is  based  upon  a  continuous  service  anu  fieedom  from  com¬ 
petition.  In  the  event  of  the  communication  being  totally  interrupted,  the  guarantee  to 

continue  for  a  period  of  one  month.  .  .  ..  , 

Since  the  Australian  cables  were  duplicated  in  1880  the  service  with  Australia  has 

been  interrupted  for  only  26  days,  or  on  an  average  of  less  than  foui  dajs  annually. 


Winchester  House,  50,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C., 

April  i887. 


A 


51751. 


Y 
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No.  41. 

PROPOSED  CABLE  FROM  VANCOUVER  ISLAND  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Pacific  Telegraph  Company  (Limited), 

SiR,  _  34,  Clement’s  Lane,  London,  May  3,  1887. 

Referring  to  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Colonial  Conference  on  the  20th  April,  1887,  I  am  now  instructed 
by  the  directors  of  the  company  to  submit,  as  an  amended  proposal,  the  following : — 

L  The  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  shall  lay  a  line  of  cable  from  Vancouver  Island 
to  Australia,  touching  at  Hawaii,  Fanning  Island,  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  New  Zealand. 

2.  The  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
shall  guarantee  to  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  government  traffic  to  the  amount  of 
75,000/.  per  annum,  in  such  proportions  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  said 
Governments. 

3.  The  above  guarantee  shall  date  from  the  completion  of  telegraphic  communication 
between  Canada  and  Australia  by  the  company,  and  shall  continue  in  force  for  25  years 
from  that  date,  subject  to  the  following  conditions : — 

4.  In  the  event  of  telegraphic  communication  being  interrupted,  35  days  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  company  tor  repairs ;  if  at  the  expiration  of  35  days,  telegraphic 
communication  shall  continue  to  be  interrupted,  then  the  guarantee  shall  be  suspended 
from  that  date  until  telegraphic  communication  be  re-established. 

5.  The  rate  per  word  payable  by  the  Governments  shall  be  the  current  rate  charged 
by  the  company  to  the  general  public,  but  such  rate  shall  never  exceed  4s.  per  word 
for  the  transmission  of  messages  from  England  to  Australasia. 

In  my  statement  to  the  Colonial  Conference  on  the  27th  April,  I  mentioned  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  which  was  then  before  the  Conference,  for 
.  ^  100,000/.  for  “ 5  years  was  based  upon  calculations  as  to  the 

approximate  cost  of  constructing  and  laying  a  cable  which  were  made  some  time  ago. 

I  further  stated  that  the  company  was  at  that  very  time  actually  engaged  in  collecting 
expert  evidence  as  to  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  cables,  and 
the  consequent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  constructing  and  laying  them.  The  result  of 
the  investigation  has  been  to  convince  the  directors  that  the  original  estimate  for  the 
cost  of  the  undertaking  will  bear  some  reduction. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  directors  have  been  influenced  by  considerations  of  even 
greater  weight.  Events  of  very  recent  date  point  to  the  certainty  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
being  shortly  developed  as  one  of  the  main  waterways  of  the  world’s  commerce.  In 
view  of  the  very  largely  increased  intercolonial  telegraphic  traffic  which  must  inevitablv 
follow  any  such  development,  the  directors  feel  justified  in  accepting  the  extra  risk 
which  the  reduction  of  the  guarantee  from  100,000/.  to  75,000/.  per  annum  will  entail. 

As  abo\ e  stated  (in  clause  5),  the  directors  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company  bind 
themselves  to  start  by  reducing  the  rate  to  4s.  per  word  for  the  transmission  of  ordinary 

messages  from  England  to  Australasia,  and  further  bind  themselves  not  to  exceed  such 
rate. 

The  reduction  to  4s.  per  word,  however,  is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  final,  for  if  the 
estimates  of  increased  traffic  are  in  any  way  realized,  the  company  will  be  in  a  position 
to  effect  very  considerable  further  reductions. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  HAROLD  FINCH  HATTON. 

1  o  the  Chairman  of  the  Colonial 
Conference,  London. 


SECTION  IV. — TRADE. 

No.  42. 

PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  CUSTOMS’  TARIFF  BUREAU. 

Precis  of  Note  from  the  Belgian  Government,  received  through  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  Belgian  Government  has,  within  the  last  year,  drawn  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  the  want  experienced  by  traders  and  manufacturers  of 
authentic  information  as  to  the  Customs’  tariffs  of  the  countries  with  which  trade  is 
carried  on. 
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It  is  stated  that  formerly  there  existed  in  various  countries  publications  containing 
information  of  this  nature  which  were  supported  by  private  enterprise,  but  that  the 
particulars  which  they  contained  were  often  inaccurate,  and  that  these  works  soon 
became  dangerously  misleading.  To  avoid  inaccuracies  several  Governments,  notably 
those  of  Germany,  England,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States,  undertook  severally  the  publication  of  foreign 
Customs’  tariffs  for  the  use  of  their  own  nationals. 

This  system,  though  naturally  superior  to  that  previously  carried  out  by  private 
individuals,  has,  nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Belgian  Government  left  much  to 
be  desired.  A  comparative  examination  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  Brussels,  which  has 
taken  place  periodically  for  some  years  past,  has  tended  to  show  that  the  tariffs  as 
given  by  the  various  countries  do  not  always  correspond,  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  collections  are  incomplete,  and  do  not  in  every  case  present  the  most  recent  modi¬ 
fications,  while  additional  confusion  is  caused  in  some  cases  by  modifications  being 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  publications  where  they  pass  unnoticed.  In  any  case  the 
tariffs  and  their  modifications  generally  appear  so  late  that  the  usefulness  of  these 
publications  is  considered  to  be  contestable  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

The  complaints  of  traders  and  manufacturers  have  led  to  the  idea,  on  the  part  of 
the  Belgian  Government,  of  organising  at  Brussels,  with  the  co-operation  of  all 
Governments  concerned,  an  International  Bureau,  which  would  undertake  the  duty  of 
publishing,  as  they  came  out,  all  Customs’  duties  of  the  world,  with  their  modifications, 
and  of  translating  them  into  the  languages  most  generally  used  in  trade,  such  as 
German,  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  though  there  would  probably  be  no  incon¬ 
venience  in  adding  to  the  number  of  languages  if  the  Governments  interested  expressed 
a  desire  to  this  effect. 

The  advantage  of  centralisation  in  a  work  of  this  character  is  apparent,  and  the 
creation  of  an  organ  receiving  directly  and  promptly  particulars  from  the  Govern¬ 
ments  concerned  would  offer  to  trauers  and  manufacturers  of  all  countries  guarantees 
and  advantages  not  hitherto  known. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  Governments  which  have  already  a  service  of 
this  nature  would  care  to  continue  it  after  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  inter¬ 
national  service  at  Brussels.  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  which  have 
each  a  regularly  organised  national  service  of  this  description,  have  given  their 
adhesion  to  the  proposals  of  the  Belgian  Government,  and  assuming  that  these 
countries  still  adhere  to  their  separate  service,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would 
receive  much  assistance  from  the  proposed  International  Bureau  at  Brussels. 

A  sketch  of  complete  organisation  will  be  submitted  to  the  countries  interested  in 
the  principle  of  the  International  Bureau  as  soon  as  the  Belgian  Government  knows 
exactly  what,  countries  are  prepared  to  entertain  the  project. 

The  States  which  have  so  far  accepted  the  principle  are  22  in  number,  being 
England,  Switzerland,  Mexico,  Spain,  Russia,  Roumania,  Italy,  the  State  of  the  Congo, 
Servia,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Turkey,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Portugal,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Salvador,  Yenezuela,  Denmark,  Siam,  Costa  Rica,  Hayti,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium. 

The  Belgian  Government,  through  the  Belgian  Legation  in  this  country,  has  now 
invited  the  Governments  of  Her  Majesty’s  Colonies  to  consider  the  subject. 

April  22,  1887. 


No.  43. 

NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS  IN  MATTERS  OF  TRADE. 

Memorandum  by  Sir  F.  Dillon  Bell. 

I  beg  permission  to  bring  before  the  Conference  the  expediency  of  extending  to 
the  Governments  of  Australasia  the  same  privilege  which  has  been  repeatedly  granted 
to  Canada,  of  entering  into  negotiations  with  foreign  countries,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Foreign  Office  and  in  concert  with  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassadors  or  Ministers  at 
other  courts,  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Without  referring  to  transactions  of  an  earlier  date,  I  may  mention  that  in  1878-9 
the  Government  of  the  Dominion  desired  to  negotiate  with  the  French  Government  for 
a  relaxation  of  the  duties  on  Canadian  products,  and  Sir  Alexander  Galt,  G.C.M.G., 
who  had  already  been  charged  with  a  mission  of  a  similar  character  to  the  Spanish 
Government  on  behalf  of  Canada,  was  formally  accredited  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
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to  Viscount  Lyons,  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  Paris,  in  order  that  tlie  Ambassador 
might  place  him  in  communication  with  the  proper  authorities  in  that  capital  for  the 
purpose.  The  particular  method  by  which  the  arrangements  desired  by  Canada  could 
be  carried  into  effect  was  not  finally  settled  at  that  time,  whether  it  should  be  done  by 
ordinary  legislation  or  by  means  of  a  Special  Convention  between  the  Dominion  and 
France.  Lord  Salisbury,  however,  decided  that  while  the  formal  negotiations  between 
the  Governments  of  England  and  France  were  to  be  conducted  by  Lord  Lyons,  the 
settlement  of  the  details  was  to  be  made  by  Sir  Alexander  Galt. 

In  accordance  with  this,  Lord  Lyons  arranged  with  M.  Waddington,  then  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France,  that  Sir  A.  Galt  should  have  an  interview  with 
M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Having  regard  to  the 
state  of  public  affairs  in  France  at  that  time,  Sir  A.  Galt  thought  it  desirable  to  limit 
his  endeavours  to  a  reduction  of  the  French  duty  on  Canadian  shipping  in  exchange 
for  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  the  Canadian  duty  on  French  wines  ;  and  the  negotiations 
with  that  object  went  on  directly  between  M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort  and  Sir  A.  Galt, 
under  the  general  sanction  of  the  Ambassador.  At  one  time  the  arrangements  were 
all  but  settled,  but  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  prevented  the  proposed 
treaty  being  then  concluded. 

Several  Postal  Money  Order  Conventions  have  since  been  entered  into  between 
Canada  and  foreign  countries  ;  and  at  the  International  Cable  Conference  of  1884, 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  A.  Galt  as  High  Commissioner  for  Canada, 
signed  the  Convention  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  in  the  same  way  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  contracting  Powers. 

More  recently,  when  it  was  decided  to  reopen  negotiations  upon  certain  trade 
questions  pending  between  Canada  and  Spain,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  pleased 
to  grant  to  Sir  Charles  Tupper  joint  plenipotentiary  powers  with  the  Ambassador  at 
Madrid  for  negotiating  the  proposed  treaty.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  alluded  to  this  on 
a  public  occasion  in  the  City  in  the  following  terms : — “  So  far  as  the  foreign  commerce 
“  of  Canada  is  concerned,  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Granville  have  responded  in  the  most 
“  generous  spirit  to  the  wish  of  Canada  that  her  representative  should  be  charged,  as 
“  plenipotentiary,  with  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  negotiating  treaties  in  regard  to 
“  foreign  Powers ;  and  they  did  me  the  higher  honour  of  at  once  placing  me  on  equal 
“  terms  with  Sir  Bobert  Morier,  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Spain.”  In  a 
recent  speech  in  Canada,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  announced  his  intention  of  going  soon  to 
Madrid  to  resume  the  negotiations. 

I  ought  to  add  that  some  time  ago,  upon  a  postal  question,  I  was  accredited  in  the 
same  way  to  Lord  Lyons  by  Lord  Granville,  and  placed  in  direct  communication  with 
M.  Cochery,  who  at  that  time  controlled  the  French  postal  and  telegraphic  services. 

The  immediate  cause  of  my  asking  permission  to  bring  the  question  before  the 
Conference  is  that  very  recently  communications  of  a  private  nature  have  been  passing 
with  the  French  Customs  authorities,  on  a  matter  of  much  commercial  interest  to  New 
Zealand.  A  trade  in  our  frozen  meats  has  sprung  up  at  Paris,  and  it  is  capable  of  large 
extension  ;  but  the  heavy  duty  of  10  fr.  50  c.  per  100  kilos,  lately  increased  under  fresh 
protective  legislation  to  12  fr.,  has  hitherto  been  greatly  in  the  way  of  a  profitable 
trade.  An  opportunity,  nevertheless,  exists  now  for  reconsidering  these  duties,  with  a 
view  to  reciprocal  trade  advantages  ;  and  I  have  been  asked  to  go  over  to  Paris  and 
discuss  the  particular  points  requiring  arrangement.  I  propose  accordingly  to  ask 
permission  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  communicate  with  Lord  Lyons,  and 
through  his  Lordship  with  the  French  authorities,  for  this  object. 

But  in  the  meantime,  as  there  are  many  commercial  questions  in  which  reciprocal 
trade  concessions  might  be  secured  with  advantage  to  British  interests  generally,  and 
to  Australasian  interests  in  particular,  by  friendly  negotiations  between  the  Australasian 
colonies  and  other  countries,  it  seems  desirable  for  the  Conference  to  consider  the 
general  question  whether  the  privilege  should  not  be  extended  to  all  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  aliKe,  of  being  allowed  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
under  the  sanction  and  supervision  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassadors  at  foreign  courts'. 
The  Foreign  Office  would  reserve  to  itself,  of  course,  the  right  of  judging  in  each  case 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  arrangements,  and  as  to  their  bearing  on  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  country ;  but  generally  it  will  no  doubt  be  admitted  that 
the  removal  of  difficulties  affecting  Colonial  trade  which  arise  out  of  foreign  tariffs, 
must  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Empire. 

Westminster  Chambers,  F.  D.  BELL. 

27  April  1887. 
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No.  44. 


SUGAR  BOUNTIES  IN  RELATION  TO  OUR  COLONIES. 


Memorandum  by  Mr.  Neville  Lubbock. 


The  sugar  industry  is  carried  on  in  several  of  our  Colonies  and  in  India.  In  some  of 
the  West  India  Colonies  and  Mauritius  it  is  the  main  industry,  and  that  by  which  the 
bulk  of  the  population  is  supported.  In  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  it  promises 
to  become  a  large  industry,  and  during  the  few  years  prior  to  1884  it  was  increasing 
rapidly,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  continued  to  do  so  provided  that  the  natural  price 
of  sugar  could  be  permanently  secured.  In  Natal,  Fiji,  Ceylon,  Canada,  sugar  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  also  in  India.  1'he  known  production  of  our  Colonies  is  about  500,000  tons. 
The  industry  is  thus  a  large  one,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  is  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  expansion.  The  production  of  sugar,  moreover,  is  of  far  greater  importance 
and  advantage  to  those  countries  in  which  it  is  carried  on  from  an  industrial  point  of  view 
than  is  the  case  with  most  products  of  the  soil,  such  as  wheat,  maize,  rice,  coffee,  tea, 
cocoa,  &c.,  for  the  following  reason.  It  is  not  only  an  agricultural,  but  also  a  manu¬ 
facturing  industry,  requiring  technical  education  of  a  high  order  for  its  success.  The 
advantage  of  this  is  not  only  that  it  provides  a  profitable  field  of  employment  in  our 
Colonies  for  intelligent,  skilled  mechanics — an  advantage  to  the  working  classes  of  this 
country,  of  which  they  are  not  sufficiently  aware, — but  the  fact  of  such  skilled  arlizans 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  ignorant  coloured  labourers  of  our  tropical  possessions 
is  of  the  highest  profit,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  to  those  classes.  'Those  only 
who  have  seen  the  immense  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  population,  apart  from  the  mere  wages  question,  in  those  districts  of  Europe 
where  the  sugar  industry  has  of  late  years  been  introduced,  can  realize  how  important  an 
element  this  is  in  the  consideration  of  the  sugar  question.  I  therefore  think  that  the 
sugar  industry  is  one  which  the  Colonies  would  not  be  wise  to  neglect. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  sugar  industry  has  been  passing  through  a  crisis  of  the 
gravest  character.  Since  the  beginning  of  1884  the  price  of  sugar  has  fallen  about  40  per 
cent.  This  fall  has  been  entirely  caused  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  in  Europe,  an  increase  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  large  bounties 
granted  by  European  Governments  on  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  their  respective 
countries.  The  “  Deutsche  Zucker  Industrie,”  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  German  sugar  industry,  and  a  thoroughly  well-informed  journal,  recently  published 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  bounties  now  being  granted  to  the  sugar  industries  of  the 
different  European  countries.  The  following  are  the  amounts : — 

£ 


Germany 

France 

Austria 

Belgium 

Holland 


1,886,690 

3,280,000 

1,036,667 

813,000 

309,000 


Total 


-  7,326,012 


Russia  is  left  out  of  this  calculation ;  but,  although  at  present  Russia  does  not  grant 
bounties,  she  did  last  year  give  a  large  bounty  on  the  export  of  sugar,  and  there  is  no 
certainty  that  she  will  not  again  do  so.  Such  bounties,  if  granted,  are  not,  however, 
likely  to  be  permanent,  and  Russia  may  be  left  out  of  the  question. 

The  total  known  sugar  production  of  the  world  is  about  5,000,000  tons ;  of  this 
quantity  about  one-half,  or  2,500,000  tons,  is  beet,  and  of  this  quantity  Russia  produces 
about  500,000  tons,  leaving  about  2,000,000  tons  as  the  production  of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  bounties  granted  amount  on  the  whole  to  about  31.  10s. 
per  ton,  the  value  of  beet  sugar  in  the  English  market  being  about  12/.  per  ton.  This 
large  figure  of  3/.  10s.  per  ton,  however,  is  not  granted  by  all  the  Governments,  but  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  tbe  very  excessive  bounty  at  present  given  by  France,  and 
which  commenced  only  last  year  under  a  new  law,  evidently  passed  under  misapprehension 
and  ignorance  of  its  effect  by  the  French  Legislature,  and  there  seems  every  probability 
that  the  bounty  now  granted  will  shortly  be  reduced. 

Assuming  this  to  be  so,  and  that  the  bounties  are  reduced  to  a  figure  not  exceeding 
2/.  per  ton,  it  will  still  readily  be  seen  that  industries  without  any  such  artificial  aid  are 
placed  at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  impossible  they  can  assume 
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that  healthy  development  which  might  be  fairly  expected  if  the  conditions  of  competition 
were  alike  for  all,  and  it  is  therefore  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  some  effort 
ought  not  to  be  made,  in  the  interests  of  our  Colonies,  to  bring  to  an  end  a  system  which 
is  obviously  so  injurious  to  a  Colonial  industry  of  considerable  importance.  And  this  is 
by  no  means  so  difficult  as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  The  object  which  the 
European  Governments  have  had  mainly  in  view  in  granting  these  bounties  has  been  to 
secure  access  to  the  English  markets,  and  by  means  of  a  large  export  trade  in  sugar  to 
this  country  to  increase  the  means  of  employment  for  their  people.  England,  therefore, 
has  a  predominant  voice  in  the  matter,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  by  judicious  action  and 
representation  on  her  part,  an  agreement  might  be  come  to  with  foreign  Governments 
under  which  all  bounties  should  be  abolished. 

It  has  been  argued  by  the  press  of  this  country  that  England  profits  by7  the  reduced 
price  of  sugar  caused  by  the  bounties,  and  that  this  being  so,  it  was  no  concern  of  hers  if 
our  Colonies  were  injured.  Now  apart  from  the  consideration  that  it  can,  I  believe,  be 
shown  and  proved  that  the  indirect  loss  caused  to  our  working  classes  through  loss  of 
employment  owing  to  the  transference  of  the  industry  from  our  Colonies  to  Europe  is 
fully  equal  to,  and  probably  exceeds,  any  advantage  arising  from  the  price  of  sugar  being 
slightly  below  the  natural  price,  I  cannot  but  think  the  representatives  of  our  Colonies 
would  protest  against  such  a  doctrine,  a  doctrine,  moreover,  which  I  do  not  think  would 
meet  with  acceptance  generally  in  this  country,  where  the  sympathy  with  our  Colonies  is 
undoubtedly  very  strong,  and  the  tendency  of  political  feeling  is  rather  to  strengthen  the 
ties  which  unite  the  Empire  than  to  relax  them. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  whilst  hitherto  bounties  have  been  confined  to  sugar  and 
two  or  three  other  minor  articles,  such  as  cod-fish,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  being 
granted  on  other  commodities,  and  hence  I  think  other  industries  which  are  equally  open 
to  attack  are  concerned  in  seeing  the  system  put  an  end  to. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Colonial  representatives  will  agree  in  representing  to  the 
Government : — 

1.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  sugar  bounties  by  European  Governments  is  injurious 
to  a  large  Colonial  industry. 

2.  That  justice  to  our  Colonial  industries  and  trade  should  be  no  less  an  object  of  our 
Government  than  justice  to  home  industries  and  trade. 

3.  The  hope  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  spare  no  effort  to  bring  about  the 
abolition  of  a  system  so  destructive  of  sound  and  healthy  competition. 

April  1887.  NEVILLE  LUBBOCK. 


No.  45. 

MERCHANDISE  MARKS. 

Circular  Letter  to  Governors  of  Colonies. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  February  10,  1887- 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  the  accompanying  copy  of  papers’5'  presented 
to  Parliament  relative  to  the  Conference  at  Rome  in  1886  on  the  subject  of  Industrial 
Property,  and  to  the  fraudulent  use  of  Trade  Marks. 

In  consequence  of  representations  made  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  by  the  Cutlers’ 
Company  of  Mieffield  as  to  the  fraudulent  practice  in  certain  foreign  countries  of  stamping 
the  word  “  Sheffield  ”  upon  cutlery  not  made  in  that  district,  the  British  delegates  at  the 
Conference  were  instructed  to  propose  an  addition  to  Article  10  of  the  Industrial 
Property  Convention  of  1883  (enclosed  in  the  Earl  of  Derby’s  circular  despatch  of  the 
9th  of  July  1884),  designed,  when  supplemented  by  internal  legislation  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  States,  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  marking  of  goods  bearing  a  false  indication 
of  origin.  This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Conference — eight  delegates  having  voted 
for  and  one  against  it ;  three  abstaining  from  voting — and  it  remains  for  the  countries 
that  are  parties  to  the  Convention  to  consider  the  legislation  necessary  for  giving  effect 
to  the  additional  article  in  the  event  of  its  ratification. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  about  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  more  effectually  checking 
the  fraudulent  marking  of  merchandise,  with  especial  regard  to  the  proposed  addition  to 
Article  10  of  the  Convention  ;  and  apart  from  the  question  of  the  Colony  under  your 
Government  becoming  a  party  to  the  Convention,  I  have  the  honour  to  suggest,  for  the 
consideration  of  your  Government,  the  expediency,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
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tnule  interests,  iind  of  the  consumers  in  the  Colony  ol  goods  bought  on  the  faith  of' 
tiadc  "mi  ks,  and  to  the  promotion  of  commercial  morality,  of  legislating  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  not  before  the  passing  of  the  Imperial  Act,  as  it  would  seem  desirable  that 
legislation  on  this  subject  should  lie,  as  nearly  as  may  lie,  uniform  throughout  Her 


Majesty’s  Dominions. 

The  Officer  Administering 
the  Government  of 


I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 


No.  46. 

MERCHANDISE  (FRAUDULENT  MARKS)  BILL. 


Arrangement  of  Clauses. 


Clause. 

1.  Short  title. 

2.  Forging  trade  marks. 

3.  Wrongfully  applying  trade  marks  to  goods. 

4.  False  trade  description. 

5.  Selling  goods  with  false  trade  marks  or  false 

trade  description. 

6.  Punishment  of  accessories. 

7.  Defendant  may  give  evidence. 

8.  Search  warrant  and  seizure  of  goods  liable  to 

forfeiture. 


Clause. 

9.  Prohibition  of  importation. 

10.  Legal  proceedings. 

11.  Savings. 

12.  Saving  of  rights  of  cutlers  of  Hallamshire. 

13.  Interpretation  of  terms. 

14.  Application  of  Act  to  Scotland. 

15.  Application  of  Act  to  Ireland. 

16.  Repeal  of  Act. 


A  Bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  Law  relating  to  the  Fraudulent  Marking  of 

Merchandise. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 


1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887. 

2.  Every  person  who — 

(a.)  Forges  any  trade  mark  ;  or 

(b.)  Makes  any  die,  block,  machine,  or  other  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  forging 
or  of  being  used  for  forging,  any  trade  mark ;  or 

(c.)  Is  in  possession,  without  lawful  excuse,  of  any  forged  trade  marks,  or  of  any 
such  die,  machine,  tool,  or  instrument  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
tor  a  term  not  exceeding  four  months  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  and  shall 
also  be  liable  to  forfeit  all  goods  and  things  in  his  possession  in  relation  to  which  an 
offence  under  this  section  has  been  committed. 

A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  forge  a  trade  mark  who  makes  the  same  or  any  mark  so 
nearly  resembling  the  same  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive,  unless  he  proves  that  in 
such  making  he  acted  with  the  assent  of  the  proprietor  of  such  trade  mark. 


Short  title. 

Forging 
trade  marks. 


* 


3.  Every  person  who  wrongfully  applies  to  any  goods  a  trade  mark  or  a  mark  so  Wronvfullv 
nearly  resembling  any  trade  mark  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive  shall,  unless  he  proves  applying 
that  he  acted  innocently  and  without  intent  to  defraud,  be  liable  on  summary  tratle  marks 
conviction  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  t0  Soods- 
four  months  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  tw enty  pounds,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  forfeit 

nil  goods  and  things  in  his  possession  in  relation  to  which  an  offence  under  this  section 
nas  been  committed. 


A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  a  mark  or  trade  mark  to  goods  who 
(a.)  Applies  it  to  the  goods  themselves  ;  or 

(b)  Applies  it  to  any  covering,  reel,  label,  or  other  thing  in  or  with  which  any 
goods  are  sold  or  exposed  for  sale,  or  intended  for  any  purpose  of  sale,  trade,  or 
manufacture  ;  or 

(c.)  "Where  any  goods  are  sold  or  exposed  for  sale,  or  intended  for  any  purpose 
of  sale,  trade,  or  manufacture,  places,  encloses,  or  annexes  such  goods  in,  with, 
or  to  any  covering,  reel,  label,  or  other  thing  to  which  a  trade  mark  lias  been 
applied  ;  or 

Z  3 
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False  trade 
description. 


Selling 
goods  with 
false  trade 
marks  or 
false  trade 
description, 


.Punishment 
of  acces¬ 
sories. 


Defendant 
may  give 
evidence. 


Search 
warrant  and 
seizure  of 
goods  liable 
to  forfeiture. 


(d.)  Uses  a  trade  mark,  or  a  mark  resembling  a  trade  mark,  in  any  manner  calcu¬ 
lated  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  goods  in  connexion  with  which  such  trade 
mark  or  mark  is  used  are  designated  by  such  trade  mark. 

A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  wrongfully  apply  a  mark  or  trade  mark  to  goods  who, 
without  the  assent  of  the  proprietor  of  such  trade  mark,  applies  such  mark  or  trade 
mark  to  any  goods  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  or  intended  for  any  purpose  of  trade  or 
manufacture,  and  in  any  proceeding  the  burden  of  proving  such  assent  shall  lie  on  the 
defendant. 

4-.  Every  person  who  applies  any  false  trade  description  to  any  goods  shall,  unless 
he  proves  that  he  acted  innocently  and  without  intent  to  defraud,  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  four 
months,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  jpounds,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  forfeit  all 
goods  and  things  in  his  possession  in  relation  to  which  an  offence  under  this  section 
has  been  committed. 

A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  a  trade  description  to  goods  who  uses  such 
description  in  connexion  with  goods  in  any  such  manner  that,  if  such  trade  description 
were  a  trade  mark,  he  would  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  be  deemed  to  apply  it  to 
goods. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  expression  “  false  trade  description  ”  means  any 
false  description,  statement,  or  other  indication  applied  to  goods. 

(a.)  As  to  the  number,  quantity,  measure,  or  weight  of  such  goods,  or 

(6.)  As  to  the  place  or  country  in  which  such  goods  were  made  or  produced,  or 

(c.)  As  to  the  mode  of  manufacturing  or  producing  such  goods,  or  as  to  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed,  or 

(d.)  As  to  such  goods  being  the  subject  of  any  existing  patent,  privilege,  or 
copyright. 

It  shall  not  be  an  offence  against  this  Act  to  apply  to  any  goods  any  name,  word, 
or  expression  generally  used  for  indicating  such  goods  to  be  of  some  particular  class 
or  description  of  manufacture  only  ;  and  evidence  of  such  general  use  of  a  name,  word, 
or  expression  shall  be  evidence  that  the  person  charged  with  an  offence  under  this 
section  acted  innocently  and  without  intent  to  defraud. 

5.  Every  person  who  sells  or  exposes,  or  has  in  his  possession  for  sale  or  for  any 
purpose  of  trade  or  manufacture,  any  goods  or  things  to  which  any  forged  trade  mark 
has  been  applied,  or  any  trade  mark  or  mark  so  nearly  resembling  the  same  as  to  be 
calculated  to  deceive,  has  been  wrongfully  applied,  or  any  false  trade  description 
has  been  applied,  shall,  unless  he  proves  that  he  acted  innocently  and  without  intent 
to  defraud,  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  month,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  pounds ,  and 
to  forfeit  all  goods  or  things  in  his  possession  in  relation  to  which  an  offence  under 
this  section  has  been  committed. 

Where  a  defendant  charged  with  an  offence  under  this  section  proves  that  he  took 
reasonable  precautions  against  committing  such  offence,  and  that  he  has  given  to  the 
prosecution  all  information  in  his  power  with  respect  to  the  persons  from  whom  he 
purchased  or  obtained  such  goods,  such  proof  shall  be  evidence  that  such  person  acted 
innocently  and  without  intent  to  defraud. 

Where  it  is  proved  that  on  application  made,  the  defendant  refused  or  failed  to 
give  all  such  information  and  assistance  as  above  mentioned,  such  proof  shall  be 
evidence  that  the  defendant  did  not  act  innocently  and  without  intent  to  defraud. 

6.  Any  person  who  within  or  (being  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty)  without  Her 
Majesty’s  dominions  procures,  counsels,  aids,  abets,  or  is  accessory  to  the  commission 
of  any  offence  under  this  Act,  or  of  any  act  which,  if  committed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  would  be  an  offence  against  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  such  offence,  and  be 
liable  to  be  tried  and  punished  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  as  a  principal  of  such  offence 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

7.  In  any  prosecution  of  a  person  for  an  offence  against  this  Act,  such  person  and 
his  wife  or  her  husband,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  if  such  person  thinks  fit,  be  called 
as  a  witness,  and,  if  called,  shall  be  sworn  and  examined,  and  may  be  cross-examined 
and  re-examined  in  like  manner  as  any  other  witness. 

8. — (1.)  When  any  justice  of  the  peace  is  satisfied  by  evidence  on  oath,  that  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  there  are  at  some  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  justice,  any  goods  or  things  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  Act  or  intended  for  use 
in  committing  an  offence  against  this  Act,  such  justice  may  issue  a  warrant  under  his 
hand,  by  virtue  of  which  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  constable  named  or  referred  to  in 
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for  goods  enter  SUCh  place  at  any  reasonable  time  by  <%>  and  to  search  the  same 

m-lnillrw'i  Person  'J b°  b^  ^dmself  or  others  fails  to  admit  into  any  place  occupied  by 

f  ,r  ■  C0D  10  0  sucb  Peison>  any  constable  demanding  to  enter  in  pursuance 

ot  this  section  or  m  any  way  obstructs  such  constable  in  the  execution  of  his  duty 

"nfferhtbl^  ®ectlon’  shalJ  be  liable  on  summary  conviction,  to  the  same  punishment 

1  oLW  fia<r  -feen  gYY.T°f  tbe  offence  of  having  m  his  possession  goods  or  things 
liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  Act.  fc  ° 

(o.)  Where  a  constable  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  goods  or  things 
"y  A’  wtetlaer  upon  such  search  as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise,  are  liable  to  be 
f  e  ted  under  this  Act,  he  may  seize  and  detain  the  same  until  some  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  has  determined  whether  the  same  are  or  are  not  so  liable  to  be 

urmft°wan  ft  betifr°CeedmSS  f°r  SU0h  determination  shall  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
pi  amicable  after  the  seizure. 

(4.)  Any  information  or  complaint  may  be  laid  against  the  owner  of  or  other 
peibon  interested  m  such  goods  or  things  for  the  purpose  only  of  enforcing  such 

fmmd^P  aDfd  f  tLe  °Wne^  °f  5-1J  SUCb  g°°ds  0r  tbings  is  unkn0TO  or  cannot  be 
found,  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may  cause  notice  to  be  advertised  stating  that, 

ess  cause  is  shown  to  the  contrary  at  the  time  and  place  named  in  the  notice,  such 
goods  or  things  will  be  forfeited,  and  at  such  time  and  place  the  court,  unless  the 
owner  or  any  person  on  his  behalf  shows  cause  to  the  contrary,  may  order  such  goods 
or  things  or  any  of  them  to  be  forfeited.  8 

, ,  AY  g0ods  °r  things  forfeited  under  this  section  or  under  any  other  provision  of 

uS  maj  be  destr0Ted  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the  court  bv 
which  the  same  are  forfeited  may  direct.  y 

u  g(^d?J or1  tb*ngs,  dealt  Wltb  in  su°b  a  manner  as  would  make  them,  if  so  Prohibition 

dealt  with  m  the  United  Kingdom,  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  Act,  shall  be  included  of  importa- 
among  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  as  if  they  were  specified  in  section  forty-two  tion> 

of  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1876.  J 

(2.)  The  right  of  a  person  to  any  trade  mark  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
be  evidenced  m  such  manner  and  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasurv 
may  from  time  to  time  direct.  J  J  ^ 

10.  Any  offence  uuder  this  Act  for  which  a  person  is  liable  to  punishment  on  Legal  pro¬ 
summary  conviction  may  be  prosecuted  and  any  articles  liable  to  be  forfeited  under  ceedings. 
this  Act  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may  be  forfeited  in  manner  provided  by 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (England)  Acts.  "  ^ 

If  any  person  feels  aggrieved  by  any  conviction  made  by  a  court  of  summary  iuris- 
diction  m  determining  any  complaint  or  information  under  this  Act  by  which  order  or 
conviction  the  sum  adjudged  to  be  paid  including  costs  and  including  the  value  of  the 
goods  forfeited .exceeds twenty  pounds,  such  person  shall  have  the  same  right  of  appeal 

therefrom  as  if  he  had  been  adjudged  by  such  court  to  be  imprisoned  without  the 
option  ot  a  fane. 

TA  Act,  A11  A  ®xemPt  any  person  from  any  action,  suit,  or  other  Savings, 
pi  weeding  which  might,  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  be  brought  against  him. 

(2.)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  entitle  any  person  to  refuse  to  make  a  complete 
discovery,  or  to  answer  any  question  or  interrogatory  in  any  action,  but  such  discovery 
oi  answer  shall  not  be  admissible  m  evidence  against  such  person  in  any  prosecution 
tor  an  offence  against  this  Act.  1 

Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Saving  of 
Corporation  of  Cutlers  of  the  liberty  of  Hallamshire  in  the  county  of  York  or  to  affect  rights  °f 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  George  the  Third  chapter  Slf”  °l 
seven,  intituled  “An  Act  to  regulate  the  Cutlery  Trade  in  England.”  ’  Hallamshire. 

13. — (1.)  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires —  Interpreta- 

The  expression  “  person  includes  any  body  of  persons  corporate  or  incorporate  boa  of  terms, 
and  whether  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  or  not,  and  whether  resident  or  carrvino-  on 
business  within  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  or  elsewhere :  J  & 

The  expression  “  goods  ”  means  anything  which  is  the  subject  of  trade,  manufacture 

The  expression  “  merchandise,”  with  reference  to  a  person,  means  the  merchandise 
manufacture,  pioduction,  or  workmanship  of  such  person,  or  any  goods  or  thino*  nf 
any  peculiar  or  particular  description  made  or  sold  by  such  person.  8 


42  &  43  Viet, 
c.  49. 
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46  8c  47  Viet, 
c.  57. 


Application 
of  Act  to 
Scotland. 


Application 
of  Act  to 
Ireland. 


Repeal  of 
Act. 


The  expression  “trade  mark”  means  a  registered  trade  mark  and  includes  any 
trade  name  when  not  a  registered  trade  mark  and  also  includes  any  mark  which, 
in  pursuance  of  any  statute  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  registered 
designs,  is  to  be  put  or  placed  upon  or  attached  to  any  article  during  the  existence 
of  any  sole  right  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  such  statute  : 

The  expression  “registered  trade  mark”  means  a  trade  mark  registered  under  the 
Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883,  or  under  any  Act  thereby  repealed, 
and  includes  any  trade  mark  which  either  with  or  without  registration  is  protected 
by  law  in  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  possessions  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any 
foreign  state  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  section  of  the 
Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marls  Act,  1883,  have  been,  by  Order  in  Council, 
declared  applicable : 

The  expression  “  trade  name”  means  the  name  under  which  any  person  carries  on 
business,  and  includes  any  abbreviation  of  such  name : 

The  expression  “covering”  includes  any  stopper,  cask,  bottle,  vessel,  box,  cover, 
case,  frame,  or  wrapper  : 

The  expression  “label  ”  includes  any  band  or  ticket. 

14 .  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Scotland  the  following  modifications  shall  be 
made : — 

The  expression  the  Summary  Procedure  Act,  1864.  and  any  Acts  amending  the  same 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (England)  Acts. 

The  expression  “  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  ”  means  the  Sheriff  Court,  and  all 
jurisdiction  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  hereby  conferred  on  sheriffs. 

The  appeal  from  summary  conviction  shall  be  to  the  sheriff. 

The  expression  “justice  ”  includes  sheriff  and  sheriff’s  substitute. 

15.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Ireland,  the  following  modifications  shall  be 
made. 

There  shall  be  substituted  for  Summary  Jurisdiction  (England)  Acts,  so  far  as 
respects  the  police  district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  the  Acts  regulating  the  powers  and 
duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  of  such  district,  and  as  regards  the  rest  of  Ireland  the 
Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,  and  any  Act  amending  the  same,  and  the  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  means  justices  acting  under  those  Acts. 

The  appeal  from  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  shall  be  to  a  court  of  quarter 
sessions. 

16.  The  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1862,  is  hereby  repealed,  and  any  unrepealed 
enactment  referring  to  any  enactment  so  repealed  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the 
corresponding  provision  of  this  Act ;  provided  that  this  repeal  shall  not  affect— 

(n.)  any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment  incurred  in  respect  of  any  offence 
committed  against  any  enactment  hereby  repealed  ;  nor 

(b.)  any  right,  privilege,  liability,  or  obligation  acquired,  accrued,  or  incurred  under 
any  enactment  hereby  repealed. 


No.  47. 

MERCHANDISE  MARKS  LAW  CONSOLIDATION  AND  AMENDMENT  BILL. 


Arrangement  of  Clauses. 


Clause. 

1.  Short  title. 

2.  Offences  as  to  trade  marks  and  trade  descrip¬ 

tions. 

3.  Meaning  of  trade  mark,  &c. 

4.  Definition  of  forging  trade  mark. 

5.  Definition  of  applying  marks  and  descriptions. 

6.  Evidence  on  charge  of  forging  or  falsely  applying 

marks. 

7.  Evidence  on  charge  of  selling  falsely  marked 

goods. 

S.  Application  of  Act  to  watches. 

9.  Provision  as  to  marking  watch  cases  with  indi¬ 
cation  of  origin. 


Clause. 

10.  Trade  mark  how  described  in  pleading. 

11.  Defendant  may  give  evidence. 

12.  Punishment  of  accessories. 

13.  Search  warrant. 

14.  Limitation  of  prosecution. 

15.  Prohibition  on  importation. 

16.  Implied  warranty  on  sale  of  marked  goods. 

17.  Savings. 

18.  Application  of  Act  to  Scotland. 

19.  Application  of  Act  to  Ireland. 

20.  Repeal  of  Act. 
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A  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Fraudulent  Marks  on 

Merchandise. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887. 

defraud—  EvelT  PerS°n  Wh°’  With  intent  *°  clefl'aud  or  to  enaWe  another  to 

(a)  forges  any  trade  mark ;  or 

(b)  falsely  applies  to  goods  any  trade  mark  or  any  mark  so  nearly  resembling;  a  trade 
mark  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive  or 

(c)  applies  any  false  trade  description  to  goods ; 

and  every  person  who,  knowing  a  tirade  mark  or  mark  to  be  forged  or  falsely  applied, 
or  knowing  a  trade  description  to  be  false,  J  ^ 

(d)  i  sells  or  exposes  for  sale  or  for  any  purpose  of  trade  or  manufacture  any  tmods  or 
things  to  which  that  forged  trade  mark  or  false  trade  description  has  been  applied 

or  to  which  that  trade  mark  or  mark  has  been  falsely  applied,  as  the  case 
may  be,  11 

shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act. 

(2.)  Every  person  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act  shall  be  liable— 

(i.)  on  conviction  on  indictment,  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 

tor  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  to  fine,  or  to  both  imprisonment  and 
fine ;  and 

(n.)  on  summary  conviction  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a 
tenn  not  exceeding  four  months,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent  conviction  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months ,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding-  fifty 
pounds;  and  °  J 

(m.)  m  any  case,  to  forfeit  to  Her  Majesty  every  chattel,  article,  instrument,  or 
thing  by  means  of  or  in  relation  to  which  the  offence  has  been  committed. 

(3.)  The  court  before  whom  any  person  is  convicted  under  this  section  may  order 
any  forfeited  articles  to  be  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the  court  thinks  fit. 

.  (4*).  an?  Person  feels  aggrieved  by  any  conviction  made  by  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  he  may  appeal  therefrom  to  a  court  of  quarter  sessions. 

(5.)  Any  offence  for  which  a  person  is  under  this  Act  liable  to  punishment  on 
summary  conviction  may  be  prosecuted,  and  any  articles  liable  to  be  forfeited  under 
this  Act  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may  be  forfeited,  in  manner  provided  by 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts.  J 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

The  expression  “  trade  mark  ’  means  a  trade  mark  registered  in  the  register  of  trade 
marks  kept  under  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883,  and  includes 
any  trade  mark  which,  either  with  or  without  registration,  is  protected  by  law  in 
any  British  possession  or  foreign  State  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  one  hundred 
and  third  section  of  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883,  are,  under 
Order  in  Council,  for  the  time  being  applicable : 

The  expression  trade  description  means  any  description,  statement,  or  other 
indication 

(u.)  as  to  the  number,  quantity,  measure,  or  weight  of  any  goods,  or 
(b.)  as  to  the  place  or  country  in  which  any  goods  were  made  or  produced,  or 
(c.)  as  to  the  mode  of  manufacturing  or  producing  any  goods,  or 
(d.)  as  to  the  material  of  which  any  goods  are  composed,  or 

( e •)  as  any  goods  being  the  subject  of  an  existing  patent,  privileo-e  or 

copyright.  & 

The  expression  “  false  trade  description  ”  means  a  trade  description  which  is  false 
as  regards  the  goods  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  includes  every  alteration  of  a  trade 
description,  whether  by  way  of  addition,  effacement,  or  otherwise,  where  that 
alteration  makes  the  description  false : 

The  expression  “  goods  ”  means  anything  which  is  the  subject  of  trade,  manufacture 
or  merchandise. 


Short  title. 

Offences 
as  to  trade 
marks  and 
trade  de¬ 
scriptions. 
[Act,  ss.  2,3.] 
[Act,  s.  7.] 


[Act,  ss.  4,8.] 


42  &  43  Viet 
c.  49. 

Meaning  of 
trade  mark, 
&c. 

46  &  47  Viet 
c.  57. 


[Act,  s.  7.] 
[Bill,  cl.  7.] 


[Bill,  cl.  5 

(3)-] 


a 


a  51751. 
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Definition 
of  forging 
trade  mark. 
[Act,  s.  5.] 


Definition 
of  applying 
marks  and 
descriptions. 
[Act, 
passim. ~\ 


Evidence  on 
charge  of 
forging  or 
falsely  apply¬ 
ing  marks. 
[Bill,  cl.  2.] 
[Act,  s.  9.] 


[Bill,  cl.  5 
(4).] 

Evidence  on 

charge  of 

selling 

falsely 

marked 

goods. 

[Bill.  cl.  3, 
6.] 


Application 
of  Act  to 
watches. 
[Bill,  cl.  8.] 


4.  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  forge  a  trade  mark  who  either — 

(a.)  without  the  assent  of  the  proprietor  makes  that  trade  mark,  or  a  mark  so 
nearly  resembling  that  trade  mark  as  to  be  calculated  to  deceive  ;  or 

(b.)  falsifies  any  genuine  trade  mark,  whether  by  alteration,  addition,  effacement,  or 
otherwise ; 

and  any  trade  mark  or  mark  so  made  or  falsified  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  forged 
trade  mark. 

5.  — (1.)  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  a  trade  mark  or  mark  or  trade 
description  to  goods  who — 

(a.)  applies  it  to  the  goods  themselves ;  or 

(&.)  applies  it  to  any  covering,  label,  reel,  or  other  thing  in  or  with  which  the 
goods  are  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  or  kept  for  any  purpose  of  sale,  trade,  or 
manufacture ;  or 

(c.)  places,  encloses,  or  annexes  any  goods  which  are  sold  or  exposed  for  sale,  or 
kept  for  any  purpose  of  sale,  trade,  or  manufacture,  in,  with,  or  to  any  covering, 
label,  reel,  or  other  thing  to  which  a  trade  mark  or  trade  description  has  been 
applied;  or 

(i d .)  uses  a  trade  mark  or  mark  or  trade  description  in  any  manner  calculated  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  goods  in  connexion  with  which  it  is  used  are  designated 
by  that  trade  mark  or  mark  or  trade  description. 

(2.)  The  expression  “covering”  includes  any  stopper,  cask,  bottle,  vessel,  box, 
cover,  case,  frame,  or  wrapper;  and  the  expression  “label”  includes  any  band  or 
ticket. 

6. — (1.)  Where  a  defendant  is  charged  with  forging  or  falsely  applying  a  trade 
mark,  evidence  that  he  has  made,  altered,  or  applied  it  without  the  assent  of  the 
proprietor  shall  be  evidence  that  he  acted  with  intent  to  defraud  or  to  enable  another 
to  defraud. 

(2.)  Where  a  defendant  is  charged  with  applying  a  false  trade  description — 

(a.)  evidence  that  any  name,  word,  or  expression  charged  as  a  false  trade  description 
is  generally  used  for  indicating  goods  to  be  of  some  particular  class  or  description 
of  manufacture  only  shall  be  evidence  that  he  acted  without  intent  to  defraud  or 
to  enable  another  to  defraud ;  and 

(b.)  evidence  that  the  trade  description  complained  of  is  false  in  a  material  respect 
shall  be  evidence  of  an  intent  to  defraud  or  to  enable  another  to  defraud. 

7.  Where  a  defendant  is  charged  with  selling  or  exposing  for  sale,  or  for  any 
purpose  of  trade  or  manufacture,  goods  or  things  to  which  a  forged  trade  mark  or 
false  trade  description  has  been  applied,  or  to  which  a  trade  mark  has  been  falsely 
applied,  the  following  provisions  shall,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  charge,  have 
effect : 

(1.)  Evidence  that  the  trade  mark  has  been  applied  or  used  without  the  authority 
of  the  proprietor  thereof,  or  that  the  trade  description  is  false  in  a  material 
respect  shall  be  evidence  of  the  defendant’s  guilty  knowledge,  but  may  be  rebutted 
by  evidence  that  the  defendant  obtained  the  goods  in  question  bona  fide,  and  had 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the  trade  mark  was  genuine  or  that  the 
trade  description  was  true,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2.)  Where  such  evidence  as  aforesaid  is  given  and  the  defendant  proves — 

(a)  that  he  purchased  the  goods,  in  respect  of  which  the  offence  is  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  with  a  written  warranty  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
trade  mark  or  trade  description,  and  had  reasonable  grounds  for  believing 
that  warranty  to  be  true,  or 

(b)  that  he  came  into  possession  of  the  goods  as  trustee,  executor,  or  admini¬ 
strator,  and  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  and  had  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
genuineness  of  the  trade  mark  or  trade  description ;  and 

in  either  case, — 

(c)  that  he  took  reasonable  precautions  against  committing  the  offence,  and 
that  he  has  given  to  the  prosecution  all  information  in  his  power  with  respect 
to  the  persons  from  whom  he  purchased  or  obtained  the  goods  ; 

he  shall  be  discharged  from  the  prosecution,  but  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  prosecutor,  unless  he  has  given  due  notice  to  him  that  he  will 
rely  on  the  above  defences,  or  one  of  them. 

8.  Where  a  watch  case  has  thereon  any  words  or  marks  which  constitute,  or  are 
by  common  repute  considered  as  constituting,  a  description  of  the  country  in  which 
the  works  of  the  watch  were  made,  those  words  or  marks  shall  prima  facie  be  deemed 
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to  be  a  description  of  that  country  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  goods  to  which  a  false  trade  description  has  been  applied, 
and  with  respect  to  selling  or  exposing  for  sale  goods  with  a  false  trade  description, 
shall  apply  accordingly. 

9.  Whereas  the  marks  placed  npon  watch  cases  by  the  assay  offices  in  the  United  Provision  as 
Kingdom  have  been  frequently  treated  as  indications  of  the  British  origin  of  the  cases  to  m®rking 
so  marked,  and  also  of  the  works  contained  therein,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  with  indi-68 
fraud  in  connexion  with  watches  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  provision  respecting  cation  of 
the  marks  to  be  placed  on  watch  cases ;  be  it  therefore  enacted  as  follows  :  origin. 

(1.)  When  a  watch  case  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  sent  to  an  assa}^  [Bill,  cl.  9.] 
office  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  being  assayed,  stamped,  or 
marked,  the  assay  office  shall  place  on  the  case  such  a  mark  differing  from  the 
mark  placed  by  the  office  on  a  watch  case  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
such  a  mode,  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  directed  by  Order  in  Council. 

(2.)  Every  person  who  sends  a*watch  case,  whether  imported  or  not,  to  any  assay 
office  in  the  United  Kingdom  shall  make  a  declaration  as  to  the  country  of  origin 
of  the  works  which  according  to  the  best  of  his  information  and  belief  the  case 
is  intended  to  contain ;  and,  where  such  a  declaration  is  made,  the  assay  office 
shall  mark  on  the  case,  in  addition  to  any  other  mark,  such  words  indicating 
the  country  of  origin  of  the  works  and  in  such  mode  as  may  be  from  time  to 
time  directed  by  Order  in  Council. 

(3.)  Any  person  who  makes  any  such  declaration  falsely  shall  be  liable  to  punishment 
for  perjury. 

(4.)  In  this  section  “  country  of  origin  5  means  the  country  where  the  works 

are  made. 


10.  In  any  indictment,  pleading,  proceeding,  or  document,  in  which  any  trade 
mark  or  forged  trade  mark  is  intended  to  be  mentioned,  it  shall  be  sufficient,  without 
further  description  and  without  any  copy  or  facsimile,  to  state  that  trade  mark  or 
forged  trade  mark  to  be  a  trade  mark  or  forged  trade  mark. 

11.  In  any  prosecution  for  an  offence  against  this  Act,  a  defendant,  and  his  wife 
or  her  husband,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  if  the  defendant  thinks  fit,  be  called  as  a 
witness,  and,  if  called,  shall  be  sworn  and  examined,  and  may  be  cross-examined  and 
re-examined  in  like  manner  as  any  other  witness. 


Trade  mark, 
how  de¬ 
scribed  in 
heading. 
[Act,  s.  10.] 

Defendant 
may  give 
evidence. 
[Bill,  cl.  11.] 


12.  Any  person  who,  being  within  the  United  Kingdom,  procures,  counsels,  aids,  Punishment 
abets,  or  is  accessory  to  the  commission,  without  the  United  Kingdom,  of  any  act,  ^cces‘ 
which,  if  committed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  would  under  this  Act  be  a  misdemeanor,  12  ] 

shall  be  guilty  of  that  misdemeanor  as  a  principal,  and  be  liable  to  be  indicted,  L  ^  c '  ,J 
proceeded  against,  tried,  and  convicted  in  any  county  or  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  which  he  may  be,  as  if  the  misdemeanor  had  been  there  committed. 


13.  Where,  upon  informatiou  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  a  justice  has  issued  Search 
either  a  summons  requiring  the  defendant  charged  by  such  information  to  appear  warrant, 
to  answer  to  the  same,  or  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  such  defendant,  and  either  the  cl* 13*^ 
said  justice  on  or  after  issuing  the  summons  or  warrant,  or  any  other  justice,  is 
satisfied  by  information  on  oath  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  any 
goods  or  things  by  means  of  or  in  relation  to  which  such  offence  has  been  committed 
are  in  any  house  or  premises  of  the  defendant,  or  otherwise  in  his  possession  or 
under  his  control  in  any  place,  such  justice  may  issue  a  warrant  under  his  hand  by 
virtue  of  which  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  constable  named  or  referred  to  in  the 
warrant,  to  enter  such  house,  premises,  or  place  at  any  reasonable  time  by  day,  and 
to  search  there  for  and  seize  and  take  away  those  goods  or  things ;  and  any  goods 
or  things  seized  under  any  such  warrant  shali  be  brought  before  a  court  of  summar}'' 
jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  determined  whether  the  same  are  or  are  not 
liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  Act. 


14.  No  prosecution  for  an  offence  against  this  Act  shall  be  commenced  after  the 
expiration  of  three  years  next  after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  or  one  year  next 
after  the  first  discovery  thereof  by  the  prosecutor. 

15.  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  provision  for  prohibiting  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  goods  which  are  liable  to  forfeiture ;  be  it  therefore  enacted  as  follows  : 

(1.)  All  goods  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  Act  are  hereby  prohibited  to  be 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  be  included  among  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  as  if  they  were  specified 
in  section  forty-two  of  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1876. 

A  a  2 


Limitation 
of  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

[Act,  s.  18.] 

Prohibition 
on  importa¬ 
tion. 

[Bill.  cl.  14.] 


39  &  40  Viet, 
c.  36. 
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Implied  war¬ 
ranty  on  sale 
of  marked 
goods. 

{Act,  ss.  19, 
20.  j 


Savings. 


Application 
of  Act  to 
Scotland. 
[Bill,  cl.  15.] 


Application 
of  Act  to 
Ireland. 

[Bill,  cl.  16.] 


(2.)  Before  detaining  any  such  goods,  or  taking  any  further  proceedings  with  a 
view  to  the  forfeiture  thereof,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  may  require  the 
regulations  under  this  section,  whether  as  to  information,  security,  conditions, 
or  other  matters,  to  be  complied  with,  and  may  satisfy  themselves  in  accordance 
with  those  regulations  that  an  offence  has  been  committed  against  the  principal 
Act  or  this  Act  in  regard  to  such  goods. 

(3.)  The  Commissioners  of  Customs  may  from  time  to  time  make,  revoke  and  vary, 
regulations,  either  general  or  special,  respecting  the  detention  and  forfeiture 
of  goods  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  section,  and  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
before  such  detention  and  forfeiture,  and  may  by  such  regulations  determine 
the  information,  notices,  and  security  to  be  given,  and  the  evidence  requisite 
for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  the  mode  of  verification  of  such 
evidence. 

(4.)  Such  regulations  may  apply  to  all  goods  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  section, 
or  different  regulations  may  be  made  respecting  different  classes  of  such  goods  or 
of  offences  in  relation  to  such  goods. 

(5.)  The  Commissioners  of  Customs,  in  making  and  in  administering  the  regulations, 
and  generally  in  the  administration  of  this  section,  whether  in  the  exercise  of  any 
discretion  or  opinion,  or  otherwise,  shall  act  under  the  control  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury. 

(6.)  The  regulations  may  provide  for  the  informant  reimbursing  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Customs  all  expenses  and  damages  incurred  in  respect  of  any 
detention  made  on  his  information,  and  of  any  proceedings  consequent  on  such 
detention. 

(7.)  Goods  brought  from  the  Channel  Islands  to  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  to  be  imported. 

(8.)  This  section  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  Customs  Consoli¬ 
dation  Act,  1876,  and  shall  apply  to  the  Isle  of  Man  as  if  it  were  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

16.  On  the  sale  or  in  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods  to  which  a  trade  mark, 
or  mark,  or  trade  description  has  been  applied,  the  vendor  shall  be  deemed  to  warrant 
that  the  mark  is  a  genuine  trade  mark  and  not  forged  or  falsely  applied,  or  that 
the  trade  description  is  not  a  false  trade  description  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressed  in  some  writing  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  vendor  and  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  contract  to  and  accepted  by  the 
vendee. 

17.  — (1.)  This  Act  shall  not  exempt  any  person  from  any  action,  suit,  or  other 
proceeding  which  might,  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  be  brought  against  him. 

(2.)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  entitle  any  person  to  refuse  to  make  a  complete 
discovery,  or  to  answer  any  question  or  interrogatory  in  any  action,  but  such  discovery 
or  answer  shall  not  be  admissible  in  evidence  against  such  person  in  any  prosecution 
for  an  offence  against  this  Act. 

(3.)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Corporation  of  Cutlers  of  the  liberty  of  Hallamshire  in  the  county  of  York,  or  to  affect 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  George  the  Third,  chapter 
seven,  intituled  “  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Cutlery  Trade  in  England.” 

18.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Scotland  the  following  modifications  shall  be 
made  : — 

The  expression  “  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  ”  means  the  Summary  Procedure  Act, 
1864,  and  any  Acts  amending  the  same. 

The  expression  “  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  ”  means  the  Sheriff  Court,  and  all 
jurisdiction  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  hereby  conferred  on  sheriffs. 

The  appeal  from  summary  conviction  shall  be  to  the  sheriff. 

19.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Ireland,  the  following  modifications  shall  be 
made : — 

The  expression  “  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,”  means,  so  far  as  respects  the  police 
district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  the  Acts  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  justices 
of  the  peace  of  such  district,  and  as  regards  the  rest  of  Ireland  means  the  Petty 
Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,  and  any  Act  amending  the  same. 

The  expression  “  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  ”  means  justices  acting  under  those 
Acts. 
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No.  48. 

MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT  (1862)  AMENDMENT  BILL 


Arrangement 

Clause. 

1.  Short  title  and  construction. 

2.  Amendment  of  25  &  26  Viet.  c.  88.  ss.  2,  3  as 

respects  intent  to  defraud. 

3.  Amendment  of  25  &  26  Viet.  c.  88.  s.  4,  as  to 

guilty  knowledge. 

4.  Meaning  of  registered  trade  mark 

5.  Amendment  of  25  &  26  Viet.  c.  88.  s.  7,  as  to 

raise  descriptions. 

6.  Amendment  of  25  &  26  Viet.  c.  88.  s.  8,  as  to 

selling  goods  with  false  descriptions. 

7.  Amendment  of  25  &  26  Viet.  c.  88.  ss.  7,  8,  as 

to  false  descriptions  of  quality  or  manu¬ 
facture. 


of  Clauses. 

Clause. 

8.  Application  of  Act  to  watches. 

9.  Provision  as  to  markiug  watch  cases  with  indi 

cation  of  origin. 

10.  Amendment  of  procedure. 

11.  Defendant  may  give  evidence. 

12.  Punishment  of  accessories. 

13.  Search  warrant. 

14.  Prohibition  on  importation. 

15.  Application  of  Act  to  Scotland. 

16.  Application  of  Act  to  Ireland. 

17.  Repeal. 


A  Bill  to  amend  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1862. 


u  “I  TtWOand  tw  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1862  provide  for  8,»rv  , 
the  punishment  of  any  person  who,  with  intent  to  defraud  or  to  enable  another  to  c  88  Ct‘ 
defraud  any  person,  forges  any  trade  mark,  or  applies  a  trade  mark  or  a  forced  trade 
mark  to  any  article  not  the  manufacture  of  the  person  denoted  by  such  trademark*  or 
to  any  cover  or  thing  m  on,  or  with  which  any  such  article  is  sold  or  intended  to  be 

mentioned”  °ther  ^  “  Connexion  with  trade  ™arks  as  in  the  said  sections 

And  whereas  section  four  of  the  same  Act  provides  for  the  punishment  of  anv 

trade  mirk  SilT*8  t^w  °r  ff  &ny  PurPoses  of  trade,  any  article  with  any 
trade  mark  which  he  knows  to  be  forged  or  to  be  falsely  or  wrongly  applied  or  used^ 

or  who  commits  the  other  acts  in  the  said  section  mentioned  •  J  PP  d’ 

asTtoeIemmt"d:r  ^  indiCati°n  Up°D  any  Chattel  0r  arti‘le  intended  Bale 

And  whereas  section  eight  of  the  same  Act  provides  for  the  punishment  of  anv 
person  who  sells  or  exposes  for  sale  any  chattel  or  article  to  which  any  such  false 
description,  statement,  or  indication  has  to  his  knowledge  been  put :  } 

offences  7  ^  ^  GXpedient  to  make  furtlier  provision  for  punishing  the  said 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  :  P 

1;  .^s  he  cited  as  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887.  oh_  .  . , 

in  thi^  tot  rifa  l  ^  °onst™ed  as.  one  Yitk  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1862,  which  is  and  con-  6 
,  ,  ®  ei?Ied  ^  ^he  prmdpal  Act,  and  that  Act  and  this  Act  may  be  cited  struction- 

together  as  the  Merchandise  Marks  Acts,  1862  and  1887  Clted  25  &  26  Viet. 

A  a  3  ‘  c- 88p 
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Amendment 
of  25  &  26 
Viet.  c.  88. 
ss.  2,  3, 
as  respects 
intent  to 
defraud. 

Amendment 
of  25  &  26 
Viet.  c.  88. 
s.  4,  as  to 
guilty 
knowledge. 


Meaning  of 
registered 
trade  mark. 
46  &  47  Viet, 
c.  57. 


Amend¬ 
ment  of 
25  &  26  Viet, 
c.  88.  s.  7, 
as  to  false 
descriptions. 


2.  Where  a  defendant  is  charged  with  an  offence  under  section  two  or  section  three 
of  the  principal  Act,  and  the  trade  mark  in  respect  of  which  he  is  charged  is  a 
registered  trade  mark,  evidence  that  he  committed  the  act  complained  of  without  the 
authority  of  the  proprietor  of  the  trade  mark  shall  be  evidence  that  he  acted  with 
intent  to  defraud  or  to  enable  another  to  defraud  within  the  meaning  of  the  said 
section  two  or  section  three,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3__(1.)  Where  a  defendant  is  charged  with  an  offence  under  section  four  of  the 
principal  Act,  and  such  facts  are  proved  as  would,  if  the  guilty  knowledge  mentioned 
in  that  section  were  proved,  constitute  the  offence  charged ;  then  evidence 

(а)  that  the  trade  mark  in  respect  of  which  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been 

committed  is  a  registered  trade  mark ;  and  . 

(б)  that  such  trade  mark  has  been  applied  or  used  without  the  authority  of  the 

proprietor  thereof — 

shall  be  evidence  of  the  defendant’s  guilty  knowledge,  but  may  be  rebutted  by 
evidence  that  the  defendant  obtained  the  goods  in  question  bona  fide,  and  had  leason 
able  grounds  for  believing  that  the  trade  mark  was  genuine. 

(2.)  Where  a  defendant  is  charged  with  an  offence  under  section  four  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Act,  and  such  evidence  of  the  defendant’s  guilty  knowledge  as  above  mentioned  is 

given,  and  the  defendant  proves —  .  . 

(a)  that  he  purchased  the  goods,  in  respect  of  which  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  with  a  written  warranty  of  the  genuineness  of  the  trade  mark, 
and  had  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  warranty  to  be  true,  or 

(b)  that  he  came  into  possession  of  the  goods  as  trustee,  executor,  or  administrator, 
and  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  and  had  no  reason  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of 
the  trade  mark ;  and 

in  either  case, —  #  . 

(c)  if  any  demand  was  duly  made  under  section  six  of  the  principal  Act,  that,  on 
such  demand,  he  gave  the  information  by  that  section  required,  and  in  the  manner 
and  within  the  time  therein  specified  ; 

he  shall  be  discharged  from  the  prosecution,  but  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  prosecutor,  unless  he  has  given  due  notice  to  him  that  he  will  rely 
on  the  above  defences,  or  one  of  them. 

4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  expression  “  registered  trade  mark  means  a 
trade  mark  registered  in  the  register  of  trade  marks  kept  under  the  Patents,  Designs, 
and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883,  and  includes  any  trade  mark  which  either  with  or  without 
registration  is  protected  by  law  in  any  British  possession  or  foreign  State  to  which 
the  provisions  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  section  of  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade 
Marks  Act,  1883,  are,  under  Order  in  Council,  for  the  time  being  applicable. 

Pj. — (1.)  Any  person  who  with  intent  to  defraud,  or  to  enable  another  to  defraud, 
places,  encloses,  or  annexes  goods  in,  with,  or  to  any  covering,  reel,  label,  ticket,  or 
other  thing  to  which  a  false  description  in  respect  of  the  goods  has  been  applied  shall 
be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act. 

(2.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  “  covering  ”  includes  any  cask,  bottle,  stopper, 
vessel,  case,  cover,  wrapper,  band,  frame,  or  other  thing  together  with  or  in  which  an 
article  is  intended  to  be  sold  or  uttered  or  exposed  for  sale,  or  for  any  purpose  of  trade 
or  manufacture. 

(3.)  The  putting  of  a  false  description,  statement,  or  other  indication  mentioned  in 
section  seven  of  the  principal  Act  shall  include  every  alteration  of  any  description, 
statement,  or  indication  whether  by  way  of  addition,  eflfacement,  or  otherwise,  where 
that  alteration  makes  the  description,  statement,  or  indication  false. 

(4.)  Where  a  defendant  is  charged  with  an  offence  under  section  seven  of  the 
principal  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  evidence  that  the  description,  statement,  or 
other  indication  complained  of  is  false  in  a  material  respect  shall  be  evidence  of  an 
intent  to  defraud  or  to  enable  another  to  defraud  within  the  meaning  of  that  section 
as  so  amended. 


Amend-  6.— (1.)  Where  a  defendant  is  charged  with  an  offence  under  section  eight  of  the 

meut  of  principal  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  and  such  facts  are  proved  as  would,  if  the 
25  &  26  Viet.  gUpty  knowledge  mentioned  in  that  section  were  also  proved,  constitute  the  offence 
asto'sellhio  charged,  then  evidence  that  the  description,  statement,  or  other  indication  complained 
goods  with  of  is  false  in  a  material  respect  shall  be  evidence  of  the  defendant  s  guilty  knowledge , 
false  de-  but  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  that  the  defendant  obtained  the  goods  in  question 

scriptions. 
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Amendment 
of  25  &  26 
Viet,  c.  88. 
ss.  7,  8,  as  to 
false  descrip¬ 
tions  of 
quality  or 
manufacture. 

Application 
of  Act  to 
watches. 


W™m^ttedaw^tlle  g°^S  “  reSpectof  '^ich  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have 
mentToC Tf  ?f,  the  truth  of  tlle  description,  state- 
that  warranty  to  bo  true  a“ed  ’  ^  M  1>easonable  grounds  for  believing 

(6.)  that  he  came  into  possession  of  the  goods  in  question  as  trustee  executor  or 

trnThrftwT3'  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  and  had  no  reason  ’to  doubt  the 
truth  of  that  description,  statement,  or  other  indication  :  and 
m  either  case, 

(c.)  if  any  demand  was  duly  made  under  section  six  of  the  principal  Act  that  on 

,h“ — ~“ 

ts  1 2-3 zsrjs.  a  tux  ara 

the  above  defences,  or  one  of  them.  3 

V  Sections  seven  and  eight  of  the  principal  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act  shall  applv 
o  a  ly  false  description,  statement,  or  other  indication  of  or  respecting  the  mode  of 

Tnlv  to  aUfeais°rdthe  m:terial;f  a  ”  article,  in  like  m.nLK^^£ 

f  1  descrlPtl?n.  statement,  or  other  indication  of  or  respecting  the  number 
quantity,  measure,  or  weight  of  a  chattel  or  article.  1  S 

8.  Where  a  watch  case  has  thereon  any  words  or  marks  which  constitute  or  are  bv 
common  repute  considered  as  constituting,  a  description  of  the  country  in’ which  the 
works  of  the  watch  were  made,  those  words  or  marks  shall  prima  facie  be  deemed  to 

anda  thoCnrtl0n  ^ ,®0nnt7  witb“  the  “caning  of  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act, 
Provisions  of  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act  with  respect  to  goods  with  a 

resnectgto  sWirCh  a  deScrlptlon  rfating  to  the  goods  has  been  applfed,  and  with 
accordingly  lhng  °r  eXp°Slng  for  Sale  goods  with  a  &lse  description,  shall  apply 

9.  Whereas  the  marks  placed  upon  watch  cases  by  the  assay  offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  frequently  treated  as  indications  of  the  British  origin  of  the  cases 
so  marked,  and  also  of  the  works  contained  therein,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 

thTm  A«?T10?  W1ih  f  Xt  18  eXpedient  t0  make  further  provision  respecting 

the  maiks  to  be  placed  on  watch  cases  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted  as  follows 

(1.)  When  a  watch  case  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  sent  to  an  assay 

m^rLdkl!116  TJnlte£  K“gdom  for  the  purpose  of  being  assayed,  stamped,  or 
marked,  the  assay  office  shall  place  on  the  case  such  a  mark  differing  from  the 

mark  placed  by  the  office  on  a  watch  case  made  in  the  United  Kingclom,  and  in 
such  a  mode,  as  may  De  from  time  to  time  directed  by  Order  in  Council 
(2.)  Every  person  who  sends  a  watch  case,  whether  imported  or  not,  to  any  assay 
office  m  the  United  Kingdom  shall  make  a  declaration  as  to  the  country  of  origin 
.  w\ich  accordmg  to  the  best  of  his  information  and  belief  the  case  is 

intended  to  contain ;  and,  where  such  a  declaration  is  made,  the  assay  office  shall 
mark  on  the  case  in  addition  to  any  other  mark,  such  words  indicating  the 

country  of  origin  of  the  works  and  in  such  mode  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
directed  by  Order  m  Council. 

(3.)  Any  person  who  makes  any  such  declaration  falsely  shall  be  liable  to  punish- 
ment  for  perjury.  ^ 

(4.)  In  this  section  “  country  of  origin  ”  means  the  country  where  the  works  are 

made. 

10.— (1.)  Every  offence  under  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  Amendment 
and  every  person  guilty  thereof  shall  be  liable,—  of  proedure. 

(a.)  on  conviction  on  indictment,  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour  for 
andGrm  n0t  eXCeedmg  tW°  yearS ’  0r  t0  fine’  or  t0  hoth  imprisonment  and  fine ; 

(&.)  on  summary  conviction  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  four  months,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  and  in 

the  case  ot  a  second  or  subsequent  conviction,  to  imprisonment  with  or  without 

hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
fifty  pounds  ;  and  6 
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42  &  43  Viet, 
c.  49. 
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may  give 
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Punishment 
of  acces¬ 
sories. 


Search 

warrant. 


Prohibition 
on  importa¬ 
tion. 


( c .)  in  any  case,  to  forfeit  to  Her  Majesty  every  chattel,  article,  instrument,  or 
thing  which  by  the  principal  Act  is  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  Her  Majesty,  and 
also  all  goods  and  things  by  means  of  or  in  relation  to  which  the  offence  has  been 
committed,  and  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  shall  have  the  like  powers  with 
respect  to  forfeited  articles  as  are  conferred  upon  the  court  mentioned  in  the 
principal  Act. 

(2.)  If  any  person  feels  aggrieved  by  any  conviction  made  by  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  under  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act,  he  may  appeal  therefrom  to  a  court 

of  quarter  sessions.  . 

(3.)  Any  offence  for  which  a  person  is,  under  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act,  liable 
to  punishment  on  summary  conviction  may  be  prosecuted,  and  any  articles  liable  to 
be  forfeited  under  this  Act  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may  be  forfeited  in 
manner  provided  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts. 

11.  In  any  prosecution  for  an  offence  against  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act,  the 
defendant,  and  his  wife  or  her  husband,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  if  the  defendant 
thinks  fit,  be  called  as  a  witness,  and,  if  called,  shall  be  sworn  and  examined,  and  may 
be  cross-examined  and  re-examined  in  like  manner  as  any  other  witness. 

12.  Any  person  who,  being  within  the  United  Kingdom,  procures,  counsels,  aids, 
abets,  or  is  accessory  to  the  commission,  without  the  United  Kingdom,  of  any  act 
which,  if  committed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  would,  under  the  principal  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  be  a  misdemeanor,  shall  be  guilty  of  that  misdemeanor  as  a 
principal,  and  be  liable  to  be  indicted,  proceeded  against,  tried,  and  convicted  in  any 
county  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  he  may  be,  as  if  the  misdemeanor 
had  been  there  committed. 

13.  Where,  upon  information  for  an  offence  against  the  principal  Act  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  a  justice  has  issued  either  a  summons  requiring  the  defendant  charged  by 
such  information  to  appear  to  answer  to  the  same,  or  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  such 
defendant,  and  either  the  said  justice  on  or  after  issuing  the  summons  or  warrant,  or 
any  other  justice,  is  satisfied  by  information  on  oath  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
suspect  that  any  goods  or  things  by  means  of  or  in  relation  to  which  such  offence  has 
been  committed  are  in  any  house  or  premises  of  the  defendant,  or  otherwise  in  his 
possession  or  under  his  control  in  any  place,  such  justice  may  issue  a  warrant  under 
his  hand  by  virtue  of  which  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  constable  named  or  referred  to 
in  the  warrant,  to  enter  such  house,  premises,  or  place  at  any  reasonable  time  by  day, 
and  to  search  there  for  and  seize  and  take  away  those  goods  or  things ;  and  any  goods 
or  things  seized  under  any  such  warrant  shall  be  brought  before  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  determined  whether  the  same  are  or  are  not 
liable  to  forfeiture  under  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act. 

14.  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  provision  for  the  prohibition  on 
importation  of  goods  which  are  liable  to  forfeiture  under  the  principal  Act  or  this 
Act ;  be  it  therefore  enacted  as  follows  : 

(1.)  All  goods  liable  to  forfeiture  under  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act  are  hereby 
prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  shall  be  included  among  goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  as  if  they 
were  specified  in  section  forty-two  of  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1876. 

(2.)  Before  detaining  any  such  goods,  or  taking  any  further  proceedings  with  a  view 
to  the  forfeiture  thereof,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  may  require  the  regula¬ 
tions  under  this  section,  whether  as  to  information,  security,  conditions,  or  other 
matters,  to  be  complied  with,  and  may  satisfy  themselves  in  accordance  with  those 
regulations  that  an  offence  has  been  committed  against  the  principal  Act  or  this 
Act  in  regard  to  such  goods. 

(3.)  The  Commissioners  of  Customs  may  from  time  to  time  make,  revoke  and  vary, 
regulations,  either  general  or  special,  respecting  the  detention  and  forfeiture  of 
goods  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  section,  and  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
before  such  detention  and  forfeiture,  and  may  by  such  regulations  determine  the 
information,  notices,  and  security  to  be  given,  and  the  evidence  requisite  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  the  mode  of  verification  of  such  evidence. 

(4.)  Such  regulations  may  apply  to  all  goods  liable  to  forfeiture  under  this  section, 
or  different  regulations  may  be  made  respecting  different  classes  of  such  goods  or 
of  offences  in  relation  to  such  goods. 

(5.)  The  Commissioners  of  Customs,  in  making  and  in  administering  the  regulations, 
and  generally  in  the  administration  of  this  section,  whether  in  the  exercise  of  any 
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discretion  or  opinion,  or  otherwise,  shall  act  under  the  control  of  the  Commis- 
^  sioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury. 

(6.)  The  regulations  may  provide  for  the  informant  reimbursing  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  all  expenses  and  damages  incurred  in  respect  of  any  detention  made 
information,  and  of  any  proceedings  consequent  on  such  detention. 

(  .)  Hoods  hi  ought  fiom  the  Channel  Islands  to  any  port  of  the  United  Kino'dom 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  to  be  imported. 

(S.)  This  section  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  Customs  Consolidation 

Act,  1876,  and  shall  apply  to  the  Isle  of  Manas  if  it  were  part  of  the  United 

Kingdom. 

15.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Scotland  the  following'  modifications  shall  be 

made  : — 

The  expression  “  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  ”  means  the  Summary  Procedure  Act, 
1864,  and  any  Acts  amending  the  same. 

The  expression  “court  of  summary  jurisdiction  ”  means  the  Sheriff  Court,  and  all 
jurisdiction  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  hereby  conferred  on  sheriffs. 
The  appeal  from  summary  conviction  shall  be  to  the  sheriff. 

16.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Ireland,  the  following  modifications  shall  be 
made  : — 

The  expression  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  means,  so  far  as  respects  the  police 
district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  the  Acts  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  justices 
of  the  peace  of  such  district,  and  as  regards  the  rest  of  Ireland  means  the  Petty 
Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,  and  any  Act  amending  the  same. 

The  expression  “  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  means  justices  acting  under  those 
Acts. 

17.  Sections  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen  of  the  principal  Act  are  hereby  repealed, 
bnt  this  repeal  shall  not  affect  anything  previously  done  or  suffered  nor  any  proceedings 
pending  at  the  passing  of  this  Act. 


SECTION  V.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  49. 

PRESERVATION  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA. 

Colonial  Office  Memorandum. 

In  1882-83^  Mr.  J.  Wilks,  President  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  of  Austra¬ 
lasia,  visited  England,  and  had  interviews  with  Lord  Kimberley,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  His  object  was  to  point  out  the  necessity 

for  an  amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  mercantile  marine  in  the  f  olio  win  o* 
direction :  e 

“  Tliat  tjj1®  provisions  regarding  the  number  and  capacity  of  boats  to  be  carried  by 
steamers  should  be  based  upon  the  maximum  number  of  passengers  '  and  crew  allowed 
to  be  carried,  and  not  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  ships,  and  should  require  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  such  boats  should  be  lifeboats,  and  fitted  with  the  most  approved  patent 
lowering  apparatus  ;  that  more  stringent  provision  be  made  with  respect  to  the  keeping 
of  such  boats  in  a  position  and  state  fit  for  immediate  use ;  that  in  the  case  of  ships 
carrying  more  than  150  passengers,  life-rafts  or  other  apparatus  in  addition  to  boats 
should  be  carried  ;  that  the  number  of  life-buoys  to  be  carried  on  board  ships  should 
be  regulated  by  a  scale  according  to  the  number  of  passengers  and  crew  allowed  to  be 
carried  by  such  a  ship  ;  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  requiring  the  master  of  every 
ship  to  provide  a  life-jacket  for  every  passenger  and  sailor  allowed  to  be  carried,  and 
that  such  life-jacket  should  be  placed  inside  each  berth;  that  proper  provision  be 
made  that  sailing  ships  carrying  passengers  should  be  provided  with  fire-hose  and 
distress  signals.” 

On  the  27th  February  1884,  Mr.  Wilks  wrote  to  Lord  Derby,  expressing  gratitude 
for  the  announcement  made  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  ;  *  and  pointing  out  the  necessity 

*  “  You  will  be  invited  to  consider  Bills  relating  to  the  security  of  life  and  property  at  sea  .  . 
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for  uniformity  of  legislation  upon  the  subject  as  between  the  several  Australasian 
Colonies.  “  On  a  former  occasion,  when  at  the  instance  of  this  Society,  the  Victorian 
“  Parliament  attempted  to  deal  with  the  subject,  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  so 
“  through  the  fears  expressed  that  the  Act  would  be  evaded  by  changing  the  port  of 
“  registration  of  the  interested  shipping  to  a  city  in  another  colony.” 

On  the  25th  August  1884,  the  Governor  of  Victoria  forwarded  a  resolution  passed  at 
a  public  meeting  held  in  Melbourne,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  The  speakers 
advocated  the  amendment  of  the  Passenger,  Harbours,  and  Navigation  Statute,  1865, 
in  the  direction  above  described.  They  recommended  that  “  representations  should  be 
“  made  to  the  proper  authorities  in  England  with  a  view  to  similar  amendments  being 
“  made  in  the  Imperial  law,  in  order  to  prevent  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction  and  laws, 
“  and  to  remove  any  impediment  at  present  existing  against  the  carrying  out  of  any  of 
“  of  these  suggestions  by  the  Victorian  Parliament.”  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Society 
that  the  Bill  lately  introduced  into  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  since  withdrawn,  did  not  contain  any  provision  upon  these 
subjects,  although  it  seemed  universally  admitted  that  the  existing  law  urgently 
required  amendment. 

This  despatch  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  replied  that  the  suggestions 
would  receive  consideration. 

On  the  3rd  November  1884,  the  Governor  of  Victoria  forwarded  a  memorandum 
from  his  ministers  on  the  subject  of  this  resolution.  Mr.  Service  stated  that  the 
question  had  already  received  very  full  consideration,  and  a  Bill  had  been  prepared  ; 
but  it  was  considered  that  though  extensive  powers  were  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  be 
given,  they  could  not  be  exercised  in  advance  of  British  legislation.  He  therefore 
asked  the  Governor  to  draw  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  the  need 
of  legislation  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  more  especially  as  the  Bill  introduced  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  did  not  contain  any  provision  to  meet  the  necessities  now  brought 
under  notice. 

This  was  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  24th  December  1884,  but  no 
answer  was  returned. 

On  the  10th  January  1885,  the  Governor  of  Queensland,  in  forwarding  a  letter  from 
the  Society  urging  his  co-operation,  expressed  his  personal  concurrence  in  their  views. 
The  Board  of  Trade  then  stated  that  “  the  subject  would  receive  consideration  ” ; 
and  the  same  answer  was  returned  at  their  request  to  a  similar  communication  from  the 
G  overnor  of  South  Australia. 

On  the  14th  March  1885,  the  Governor  of  Tasmania  forwarded  a  correspondence 
with  the  Society  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Tasmanian  Government  “fully 
“  realise  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  better  provisions  for  the 
“  safety  of  life  at  sea,  but  that  the  necessary  action  must,  in  their  opinion,  be  taken 
“  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  first  place  ;  and  when  the  British  Parliament 
“  shall  have  passed  the  necessary  measure  the  Government  will  be  prepared  to  submit 
“  a  Bill  to  the  Parliament  of  Tasmania  to  extend  its  provisions  to  the  colony.” 

The  Queensland  Government  also  invited  the  Secretary  of  State’s  attention  to  the 
propriety  of  such  an  amendment  of  the  law  as  might  “  make  it  compulsory  on 
shipowners  to  provide  their  vessels  with  sufficient  life-saving  apparatus.” 

The  Board  of  Trade  desired  that  the  same  replies  as  before  might  be  sent  to  these 
representations. 

On  the  22nd  October  1886,  the  President  of  the  Society  again  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  urging  that  the  views  of  the  Society  might  be  brought  before  the  Boyal 
Commission  on  the  Loss  of  Life  at  Sea,  which  had  recently  been  appointed  in 
England. 

This  was  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  acknowledged  its  receipt. 

From  a  Reuters  telegram  of  the  7th  instant,  it  appears  that  the  question  of  the 
necessity  for  uniform  legislation  on  the  subject  in  England  and  the  Colonies  is  to  be 
brought  before  the  Colonial  Conference  by  the  Victorian  delegates.  The  Board  of 
Trade  were  therefore  asked  what  should  be  said  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
in  reply  to  the  representations  that  might  be  made. 

They  have  now  replied  that  they  see  no  reason  why  these  questions  should  not  be 
brought  before  the  Conference,  but  observe  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  propose 
at  an  early  date  to  direct  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  subject,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  whole  matter  should  be  referred  to  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  Should  this 
Committee  be  appointed  it  would  of  course  deal  with  any  representations  brought  to 
its  notice,  whether  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Australian  Governments  or  by 
such  bodies  as  the  Royal  Humane  Society  of  Australasia. 
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and hthrBoarTPJdTradhp0^  St,a‘emenf  of  ,the  «***  Imperial  law  on  the  subject, 
m^pJnn  nf  1  f  Tra.de  regulations, f  and  remark  in  conclusion  that  the  general 
question  of  the  loss  of  life  at  sea  has  recently  been  the  subiect  of  a  lone-  and 

repork  ^  &  CommissioT1’  wllich’  however,  has  not  yet  presented  its 

Colonial  Office, 

March  1887. 


APPENDIX. 


Boats  and  Life-saving  Appliances  in  Sea-going  Ships. 

Section  292  and  Table  S.  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854  prescribe  the 
number  of  boats  and  life-buoys  to  be  carried  by  all  seagoing  ships  other  than  those 
which  clear  as  emigrant  ships  under  the  Passengers  Act,  1855. 

Section  293  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  requires  the  boats  and  buovs  to 
be  kept  always  fit  and  ready  for  use.  •  uuoys  to 

Section  15  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1873,  empowers  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
reduce  or  vary  the  usual  requirements  m  the  case  of  vessels  carrying  only  a  limited 

conditions.^  and  to  a]1™  rafts  *>  *  substituted,  L^ect  to  certain 

Section  27  of  the  Passengers  Act,  1855,  prescribes  the  number  of  boats  to  be  carried 
by  vessels  clearing  as  emigrant  ships.  cameo 

The  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Trade  respecting  the  boats  and  life- 
buoys  to  be  earned  by  passenger  steamships  are  contained  in  paragraphs  23  to  38  of 
the  attached  Instructions  to  Surveyors,  and  those  respecting  the  boats  of  vessels 
clearing  under  the  Passengers  Act  m  paragraph  34  of  the  same  Instructions. 

Undei  section  6  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  its 
officers  have  power  to  order  the  provisional  detention  for  survey  of  any  ship  which 
they  have  reason  to  believe  is  (on  account  of  defective  equipments  or  other  specified 
cause)  unfit  to  pioceed  to  sea  without  serious  danger  to  human  life 

Section  4  of  the  same  Act  provides  that  the  taking  or  sending  to  sea  of  an  unsafe 
utish  ship  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  misdemeanor  under  certain  circumstances. 


No.  50. 

EMIGRANTS’  INFORMATION  OFFICE. 

Colonial  Office  Memorandum  covering  Report  for  the  half  year  ended  31st  March  1887. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Colonial  representatives  in  this  country  should  see  the  renortrt 
which  has  been  issued  on  the  newly  established  Emigrants’  Information  Office  and  it 

visIt  that  o!tice’ and  offer  suygestions  with'  a’view 

At  present  it  appears  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  public,  the  only  opposition  to 

It  having  been  offered  Mr.  John  Norton,  the  labour  delegate  from  New  South  Wales  who 
was  anxious  that  some  representative  of  the  Australian  workmen  should  be  added  to  the 

Tnt  nf  tL°i  minage'ne?L  There  W°uld  be  difficulty  in  “^ing  a  satisfactory  arran^ 
that  nature,  as  the  meetings  of  the  committee  of  management  are  not  suitable 

or  the  discussion  of  political  or  other  controversial  questio.it ;  but  if  the  Coloniid 

representatives  should  be  of  opinion  that  any  better  means  can  be  discovered  of  obtainirm 

acemate  information  respecting  the  demand  for  labour  in  each  Colony,  the  committee  of 

management  of  the  Emigrants’  Information  Office  would  be  willing  to  conside  anv 

Colonial  Office, 

May  1887. 


*  Printed  as  an  Appendix. 


X  [C. — 5078]  June  1887. 

B'b  2 


t  Not  printed. 
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No.  51. 

INTERNATIONAL  HYGIENIC  CONFERENCE,  VIENNA. 

Letter  from  Colonial  Office  to  the  Colonial  Representatives. 

gTT,  Downing  Street,  April  27,  1887. 

1  am  directed  by  Sir  Henry  Holland  to  transmit  to  you  the  accompanying 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  F oreign  Office,  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  at  this  Court,  relative  to  the  International  Hygienic  Conference 
to  be  held  at  Vienna  in  September  next,  and  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  ascertain 
the  views  of  your  Government  as  to  taking  part  in  the  Congress. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  ROBERT  G.  W.  HERBERT. 


Sir, 


Enclosure  in  No.  51. 

Foreign  Office  to  Colonial  Office. 

Foreign  Office,  April  13,  1887. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  transmit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  a  copy  of  a  note  from  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador  at  this  Court  relative  to  an  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  which 

is  to  be  held  at  Vienna  next  September.  ,  .  .  ^  • 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  invite  the  official  participa¬ 
tion  of  this  country,  the  Colonies,  and  India.  Count  Karolyi  has  been  informed 
in  reply  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  cannot,  consistently  with  the  course  observed 
on  similar  previous  occasions,  undertake  to  afford  their  official  cooperation  ;  but  that 
his  note  has  been  referred  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department-,  m  order  that  a 
communication  on  the  subject  may  be  made  to  medical  bodies  interested  m  the 

^itmto  request  that  you  will  move  Secretary  Sir  Henry  Holland  to  take  such  steps 
in  the  matter  with  regard  to  the  Colonies  as  he  may  think  expedient ;  and  to  cause 
Lord  Salisbury  to  be  informed  wliat  reply  he  would  wish,  as  regards  the  Colonies, 
to  be  made  to  Count  Karolyi’s  note. 

I  am,  Ac., 

(Signed)  James  Fergusson. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State, 

Colonial  Office. 


Count  Karolyi  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Austro-Hungarian  Embassy,  London, 

M.  le  Marquis,  April  2,  1887. 

Le  VI  Congres  international  d’Hygiene  et  de  Demographie  se  tiendra,  selon 
la  decision  du  V.  Congres  reuni  <\  la  Haye  en  1884,  a  Vienne.  Le  Congres  siegera 
du  26  Septembre  an  2  Octobre  prochain.  S.  A.  Imperiale  and  Royale,  le  Prince 

Heritier,  archiduc  Rodolplie,  en  a  accepte  le  protectorate  .  . 

Votre  Excellence  voudra  bien  reiever  les  details  de  1  organisation  de  ce  Congres 
du  programme  officiel,  dont  j’ai  l’honneur  de  lui  transmettre  ci-joints*  80  exemplaires 
a  1’ usage  du  Gouvernement  du  Roys u me  Uni  ainsi  que  des  Gouvernements  des  Indes, 

du  Canada  et  d’Australie.  . 

A  ce  suiet,  ie  suis  charge  ue  porter  a  la  connaissance  de  \  otre  Excellence  que  le 
Gouvernement  Imperial  et  Royal  serait  reconnaissant.au  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majestc 
la  Reine  ainsi  qu’  aux  Gouvernements  des  Colonies  Britanmques  de  vouloir  bien  smte- 
resser  et  preter  leur  efficace  concours  a  l’ceuvre  hautement  utile  et  meritoire,  au  point 
de  vue  des  interets  des  etats,  cles  communes  et  du  bien  public  en  general,  de  cette 

reunion  scientinque  internationale.  ,  .  „  , 

LI  serait  particulierement  desirable  aux  yeux  du  Gouvernement  Imperial  et  Royal 
de  voir  les  Gouvernements  etrangers  se  faire  representer  au  CongiAs  d  Hygiene  et  cie 


*  Not  printed. 
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Demographie  par  des  delegues  de  leurs  differents  services  sanitaires,  techniques  et 
d  autres  branches  administratives.  Les  delegues  seront  exempts  de  la  cotisation  prevue 
a  1’art.  IV.  du  reglement. 

II  serait  egalement  utile  de  favor iser  la  creation  de  comites  nationaux,  destines  a 
secondei  lo  but  du  congres  eb  a  propager  dans  les  spheres  de  ressort  de  leurs  navs 
l’interet  a  son  travail.  J 

Je  serai  oblige  a  Yotre  Excellence  de  vouloir  bien  porter  ce  qui  precede  a  la 
connaissance  des  Departements  interessds,  ot  me  faire  connaitre  bientot  le  resultat  do 
ses  obligeantes  demarches. 

Veuillez,  &c., 

Sen  Excellence  (Signe)  Rarolyi. 

M.  le  Marquis  de  Salisbury, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


No.  52. 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  (AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES). 

COLONIAL  OFFICE  to  the  AUSTRALASIAN  DELEGATES. 

k1R>  #  Downing  Street.  April  27,  1887. 

I  am  directed  by  Sir  Henry  Holland  to  transmit  io  you  the  accompanying 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Wrenfordsley,  relative  to  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the 
Australian  Colonies,  which  has  been  printed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference, 
and  I  am  to  state  that  Sir  H.  Holland  will,  at  an  early  date,  invite  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Australian  Colonies  to  state  whether  in  their  opinion  the  suggestions 
of  Sir  Henry  W renfordsley  can  with  advantage  be  followed. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  ROBERT  G.  W.  HERBERT. 


Enclosure  in  No.  52. 

Sir  H.  T.  WRENFORDSLEY  to  Sir  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  Australian  Colonies. 

Tasmania,  February  10,  1887. 

I  have  the  honour  to  call  your  attention,  as  chairman  of  the  pending  Conference, 
to  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Inter- Colonial  Conference  held  at  Sydney  in  1881,  on  the 
subject  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Since  then  the  dangers  which  threatened  these  colonies, 
arising  from  cattle  disease,  have  increased  ;  and  in  some  of  these  colonies  measures  of 
a  preventive  character  have  been  introduced.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  subject,  seeing 
that  I  had  the  honour  to  act  as  junior  counsel  for  the  Privy  Council  Office  at  the  time 
when  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  Bdl  stood  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  respective  Legislative  Chambers  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  would  be  greatly  assisted  by  having  presented  to  them  at  least 
the  evidence  which  relates  to  the  general  subject,  and  which  was  taken  in  support  of 
the  Bill  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer. 

2.  At  the  Conference  in  question  I  had  an  opportunity  afforded  me,  as  the  delegate 
from  Western  Australia,  of  taking  part  in  the  discussion;  and  I  notice  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Proceedings,  page  21,  that  the  following  resolution  was  passed  :  “  Moved 
“  by  Mr.  Morgan  (seconded  by  Mr.  Dick),  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  joint 
“  action  should  be  taken  by  all  the  colonies  for  the  more  effectual  eradication  and 
“  future  prevention  of  the  cattle  disease  known  as  pleuro-pnuemonia.” 

B  b  8 


The  voting  was  as  follows  : 

Ayes. 
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No. 

Victoria.  Queensland. 

New  Zealand. 

Tasmania. 

New  South  Wales. 

South  Australia. 

Western  Australia. 

3.  I  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  this  resolution  for  further  consideration  at  the 
pending  Conference ;  also  to  suggest  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  may  be  pleased 
to  present  to  the  respective  Governments  of  Australia  copies  of  the  papers  presented  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  Foreign  Cattle  Bill  when  that  measure 
was  before  Parliament. 

4.  As  I  recollect,  the  main  question  considered  at  the  time  was  the  form  of  the 
measures  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  imported  cattle. 
In  these  colonies,  although  the  importation  of  cattle  from  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
very  exceptional,  still  the  conditions  and  circumstances  which  are  applicable  to  the 
general  question  are  equal,  for  the  colonies  are  liable  at  any  time  to  the  introduction  of 
cattle  disease,  as  between  the  colonies,  and  I  apprehend  that  the  opinions  of  experts 
who  gave  evidence  before  the  committee  would  prove  of  the  utmost  practical  value, 
having  regard  to  further  preventive  measures  and  early  legislation. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Right  Hon.  (Signed)  HENRY  T.  WRENFOllDSLEY, 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Delegate  to  the  Inter-Colonial  Conference 

Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies,  held  at  Sydney,  1881. 

Chairman  of  Conference. 


No.  53. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Colonial  Office  Memorandum  and  Correspondence. 

In  July  1886  the  Registrar- General  for  Ireland  called  attention  to  the  want  of 
information  regarding  Colonial  Census  statistics,  and  made  proposals  for  taking  a 
simultaneous  Census  of  the  British  Empire  under  the  direction  of  an  Imperial  Census 
Commission  composed  of  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  and  the 
Colonies.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  from  time  to  time  represented  the 
desirability  of  taking  the  Census  of  the  whole  Empire  on  one  and  the  same  day,  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  the  same  form,  and  suggestions  to  the  same  effect  have  been  made 
by  the  Imperial  Federation  League.  It  has  always  been  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  that  the  Census  of  the  Colonies  should  be  taken  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  this  object  the  same  forms 
and  directions  that  have  been  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  supplied  to 
the  various  Colonial  Governments.  The  information  thus  obtained  from  the  Colonies 
in  1871  was  reproduced  at  considerable  length  in  the  Report  of  the  Registrar- General 
for  England  of  the  Census  for  that  year,  but  although  the  information  obtained  from 
the  Colonies  in  1881  and  furnished  to  the  Registrar- General  for  England  is  believed 
to  have  been  not  less  extensive,  yet  the  only  information  regarding  the  Colonies  in  the 
Census  Report  for  that  year  is  a  short  tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of 
persons  in  each  Colony.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  information  obtained  from  the 
Colonies  in  1881  has  not  been  utilised,  partly  because  that  furnished  in  1871  was  of  an 
unsatisfactory  character,  owing  to  the  different  procedure  in  different  Colonies,  and 
partly  because  the  manipulation  of  it  was  considered  by  the  English  Census  office  to  be 
outside  their  province,  neither  of  which  views  appears  to  be  shared  by  the  Registrar- 
General  for  England  himself,  who  urges  the  inutility  if  not  impossibility  of  uniformity 
on  certain  leading  points,  and  expresses  a  distinct  opinion  in  favour  of  adherence  to 
the  present  system.  That  opinion,  however,  appears  to  rest  partly  upon  the  assump- 
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tion  that  the  Colonies  will  not  be  disposed  to  co-operate  for  uniformity  of  method, 
which  assumption  may  prove  to  be  without  foundation,  and  partly  perhaps  upon  an 

estabHsh111^6  ^  ^  degl6G  °f  umfor£Qlty  wiiicli  it  is  desired  or  thought  practicable  to 
Colonial  Office,  April  1887. 


The  REGISTRAR-GENERAL  FOR  IRELAND  to  EARL  GRANVILLE. 

My  Lord,  Charlemont  House,  July  20,  1886. 

HOT  ifooA0  en+cTlosefoi;.y°ul:  Lor^hip’s  information  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
(Id  July  1886)  on  the  question  or  an  Imperial  Census,  which,  I  believe,  will  interest 
your  Lordship,  especially  at  the  present  time.  I  have  had  the  memorandum  printed 
with  the  view  of  submitting  it  to  statistical  friends  and  others  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  intention  of  formally  bringing  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the 
Government,  should  it  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  privately.  The  memorandum 
is  a  mere  sketch  of  what  might  be  done  in  the  matter.  I  believe  that  with  the  present 
rapid  methods  of  communication,  the  proposal  will  prove  quite  feasible  to  practice. 

I  have,  &c., 

rn,  FUTT  ,,  „  .  n  ^  (Signed)  T.  W.  GRIMSHAW. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Granville,  K.G. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Enclosure. 

Memorandum  of  Suggestions  for  the  taking  of  an  Imperial  Census  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Dependencies  of  the  British  Crown. 

The  attention  which  is  at  present  directed  to  questions  connected  with  the 
Governmental  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  dependencies  of  the 
British  Crown  m  other  parts  of  the  world,  seem  to  make  it  advisable  that  every  means 
.should  be  taken  of  ascertaining  as  far  as  possible,  and  at  as  early  a  period  as  con- 
venient,  the  lelative  statistical  facts  connected  with  these  various  portions  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  easily  collated,  digested,  and  compared 
with  one  another,  and  thus  form  the  basis  for  any  arrangement  which  may  be  entered 
into  for  federation  or  other  new  relations  between  the  Home,  Indian,  and  Colonial 
Governments.  In  fact  it  would  appear  to  be  essential,  before  any  scheme  of  federation 
could  be  properly  discussed,  that  a  complete  Census,  carried  out  on  uniform  principles 
should  be  made  of  all  the  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown.  1 

,  At  present  there  is  not  any  official  report  containing  what  may  be  termed  the  Census 
Statistics  of  the  British  Empire  in  a  convenient  and  available  form.  The  only  arrano*e- 
ments  of  these  statistics  which  exist  are  contained  in  the  English  Census  Report  and 
in  the  tables  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  entitled  “  Statistical  Tables  relating  to’  the 
Colonial  and  other  possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  Neither  of  these  publications 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  complete  Census  abstracts  for  the  British  Empire.  The  former 
report  contain  a  very  interesting  resume  of  the  population  statistics  of  the  dependencies 
of  the  United  Kingdom ,  the  latter  contains  many  miscellaneous  statistics,  and  is 
arranged  more  with  the  view  to  its  serving  as  a  book  of  reference  concernffio*  each 
dependency  than  as  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole.  It  is  not,  however,  possible 
to  compile  from  either  of  these  reports  a  series  of  tables  which  might  be  fairly  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  Census  abstract,  or  upon  which  a  General  Census  Report  of  the  British 
Empire  could  be  founded. 

It  cannot  be  anticipated  that  the  first  attempt  to  compile  a  census  of  the  British 
Empire  cn  an  uniform  basis  will  be  attended  with  that  degree  of  success  which  could 
be  desired,  but  it  is  necessary  that  if  any  measure  of  success  is  to  be  attained  at  the 
approaching  Census  period  of  1891,  that  the  question  should  be  considered  at  once, 
so  that  if  an  Imperial  Census  be  determined  on  arrangements  for  carrying  it  out  could 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  would  seem  that  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished  Colonists  in 
London  in  connexion  with  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  affords  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and  for  consulting  those  best  qualified 
to  give  opinions  on  the  subject  from  an  Indian  and  Colonial  point  of  yiew 

Bb  4 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  experience  of  the  method  of  collecting  and  compiling  the 
Census  of  Ireland  at  each  of  the  four  last  decennial  Census  periods,  namely,  1851-61, 
1871-81,  point  to  a  method  which  with  some  modifications  might  be  made  applicable 
to  an  Imperial  Census. 

In  Ireland  the  statistics  for  each  county  are,  in  the  first  instance,  compiled  and 
arranged  separately  in  a  complete  set  of  tables,  which,  when  printed  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  containing  a  summary  of  the  results,  constitute  a  complete  Census  report  for 
each  particular  county.  Each  series  of  county  tables  is  issued  as  a  separate  pub¬ 
lication,  so  paged  that  they  can  be  bound  into  provincial  volumes.  Thus  each  county 
has  a  miniature  Census  report  for  itself,  containing  all  the  particulars  for  that  area 
in  a  form  suitable  for  local  use. 

The  county  tables  are  summarised  by  provinces,  and  there  is  thus  again  a  complete 
Census  report  for  each  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland. 

The  provincial  tables  are  again  summarised,  and  a  complete  series  of  abstracts  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland  are  produced,  upon  which  is  based  the  “  General  Report  of  the 
Census  of  Ireland.” 

The  tables  in  each  county  book  are  numbered  uniformly,  so  that  when  it  is  desired 
to  refer  to  any  particular  subject  the  statistics  relating  to  that  subject  will  be  found 
tabulated  under  the  same  number  in  each  book. 

Now,  if  an  uniform  system  such  as  that  just  now  described  were  adopted  for  each 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  a  series  of  tables  wrould  be  produced  which  could  be  all 
brought  into  juxta-position,  added  together,  summarised,  and  compared  with  one 
another,  so  as  to  constitute  the  basis  of  a  General  Census  Report  for  the  whole 
Empire. 

In  the  case  of  a  great  country  like  India  a  large  number  of  local  books  would  be 
necessary  ;  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Australia,  &c.  a  smaller  number ;  and  in  very 
small  Colonies  single  books  would  be  sufficient. 

In  order  to  carry  out  such  a  proposal  as  the  foregoing,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  authorities  in  each  dependency,  under  whose  statistical 
departments  the  special  work  for  each  country  should  be  carried  out. 

In  order  to  collate  and  arrange  the  reports  for  Imperial  purposes,  an  Imperial 
Census  Commission  might  be  appointed,  with  a  central  office  in  London.  This  Com¬ 
mission  might  consist  of  the  three  Registrars- General  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
representatives  from  the  Indian  Office,  and  the  Agents-General  of  the  various  Colonies. 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  this  Commission  to  determine  upon  the  subjects  concerning 
which  statistics  should  be  collected,  the  form  in  which  the  returns  should  be  made, 
how  the  statistics  should  be  tabulated,  &c.  The  Commissioners  should,  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  the  taking  of  the  Census,  be  furnished  with  abstracts  from  each  country, 
to  be  arranged  by  them  in  a  preliminary  report  as  the  Home  Census  are  at  present. 
The  Commission  should,  at  a  later  period,  furnish  fuller  tables  and  a  more  detailed 
report  regarding  the  principal  points  upon  which  they  may  have  obtained  information 
by  the  Census  enumeration. 

It  would  require  some  three  or  four  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Census  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  an  Imperial  Census.  It  has  been  found  that  a  year 
is  necessary  for  making  the  arrangements  for  a  Home  Census.  It  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  a  much  longer  time  would  be  necessary  in  the  remote  and  in  the  larger 
dependencies.  It  would  take  a  year  to  make  the  necessary  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  co-operation  between  the  Governments  of  the  various  dependencies,  and 
a  further  period  to  obtain  the  necessary  powers  from  the  Imperial  and  Colonial 
Legislatures. 

Thomas  W.  Grimshaw. 

Dublin,  13th  July  1886. 


COLONIAL  OFFICE  to  T.  W.  GRIMSHAW,  Esq.,  Registrar- General  for 

Ireland. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  August  4,  1886. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo,  enclosing  a  memorandum 
relative  to  the  taking  of  a  Colonial  Census  in  1891,  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Colonial  Governments  were  furnished 
with  the  same  forms  and  instructions  for  taking  the  Census  of  1881  that  were 
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employed  "1  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  a  mass  of  information  was  obtained  from 
the  Colonies  and  communicated  to  the  Registrar-General,  which  there  is  reason  to 

occaPs‘ionsWaS  “  ^  ’  ,f  n°  er*  aS  that  obtained  the  Colonies  on  previous 

•  v*?  TV®  tlla*  tlle  Reports  and  Returns  of  the  1881  Census  contain  only,  on  page  112 
of  Vol.  IV.,  a  short  tabular  statement  of  the  total  populations  of  the  different  British 
Colonies  and  Dependencies;  but  if  you  will  refer  to  i__-  ,  omisii 

mcrp«!  9qi  nf  Vnl  tv  rvP  n  ei  t0  Pa£es  lxxvi— lxxxu,  and  to 

pages  Z6 1-2P1  ot  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Reports  and  Returns  of  the  1871  Census  vnn  will 

there  find  a  body  of  detailed  information  regarding  the  Colonies  which  it  is 
presumed  might  have  been  repeated  and  amplified  from  the  information  obtained  in 
I88i  ,  and  I  am  to  suggest  that  before  taking  any  further  steps  you  should  consult 
the  mass  of  information  lying  at  the  Registrar-General’s,  and  that  you  should  consult 
him  as  to  the  necessity  for  taking  any  different  steps  from  what  have  hitherto  been 

nextVensus tammg  ^  deSir6d  lnformatlon  from  the  Colonies  on  the  occasion  of  the 

I  am  to  enclose  copies  of  the  circular  despatches  which  were  addressed  to  Colonial 
Governors  preparatory  to  the  Census  of  1881. 

m  nrr  n  •  i  _  I  aiTl,  &C., 

u  w.  Gnmshaw,  Esq  M.A.,  M.D.,  (Signed)  R.  H.  MEADE 

Registrar-General,  General  Register  Office, 

Dublin. 


The  REGISTRAR-GENERAL  FOR  IRELAND  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

SlR’  .  Charlemont  House,  Dublin,  November  15,  1886. 

TV  ITH  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  of  August  relative  to  a  memorandum 
on  the  subject  ^  taking  of  an  Imperial  Census,  which  I  forwarded  to  Lord 
anville  on  the  zOth  of  July  1886,  I  have  to  apologise  for  what  may  appear  to  be 
negligence  on  my  part  m  not  having  replied  sooner  to  your  communication. 

he  cause  of  the  delay  was  that  I  wished  to  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  visit 
to  Lc>ndon,  to  see  the  Registrar- General  of  England,  if  possible,  and  then  further 
consider  the  whole  question  before  replying  to  your  letter. 

I  regret  to  say  I  was  unable  to  see  the  Registrar-General,  as  he  was  absent  from 
London  on  all  the  occasions  during  the  autumn  when  I  was  able  to  call  at  his  office 

n  TVen  y*  Clode,  the  Secretary  to  the  General  Register  Office,  and 

iff.  Wm.  Ogle,  both  of  whom  acted  m  conjunction  with  the  Registrar- General,  as 
members  of  the  Committee  which  had  charge  of  the  taking  of  the  Census  of  1881 
and  with  them  discussed  the  points  raised  in  your  letter 

In  your  letter  you  refer  me  to  Vol.  IV  of  the  Report  of  the  Census  of  England  and 
a  es  for  1871,  and  point  out  that  the  information  given  there  regarding  the  Colonies 
's  of  a  more  detaded  character  than  that  of  1881.  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  nature 
ot  the  information  contained  m  the  Report  for  1871,  and,  indeed,  it  was  partly  on 
account  of  what  appeared  to  rf,e  to  be  the  imperfections  and  want  of  system  in  the 
Colonial  tables  of  that  Report,  and  the  fact  that  similar  details  were  omitted  from  the 
iveport  or  Tool,  that  led  me  to  draw  up  my  memorandum. 

I  was  not  aware  until  you  kindly  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  similar 

information  to  that  supplied  m  1871  had  been  again  supplied  in  1881  to  the  Registrar- 
General  for  England.  & 

At  my  mterview  with  Mr.  Clode  and  Dr.  Ogle,  they  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  information  furnished  in  1881  would  not  have  produced  a  more  satisfactory 
result  than  that  of  18/1,  had  it  been  tabulated  and  abstracted;  this  is,  of  course  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Mr.  Clode,  however,  assigned  as  the  principal  reason  for  not  giving 
more  details  as  to  India  and  the  Colonies  in  the  General  Report  of  the  Census  of  1881 
that  it  appeared  to  be  outside  the  province  of  the  English  Census  Office. 

This  latter  reason  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  sound  one,  and  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  adopted  by  me  in  preparing  my  memorandum,  as  I  there  suggest 
tae  appointment  of  an  Imperial  Census  Commission,  the  principal  of  whose  duties 
should  be,  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  taking  of  the  Census,  and  when  furnished 
vuth  abstiacts  from  each  country,  to  “  arrange  them  in  a  preliminary  report,  as  the 
home  Censuses  are  at  present.  The  Commission  should,  at  a  later  period,  furnish 
fuller  tables,  and  a  more  detailed  report  regarding  the  principal  points  upon  which 
they  may  have  obtained  information  by  the  Census  enumeration.” 
a  51751.  C  c 
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The  result,  therefore,  of  my  inquiries,  and  of  communications  I  have  received  from 
many  persons  interested  in  the  matter,  is,  that  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
as  no  complete  machinery  exists  at  present  for  carrying  out  an  Imperial  Census,  and 
as  many  statisticians  and  others  seem  to  think  such  a  Census  of  the  highest  importance, 
that  it  is  best  to  forward  the  proposal  officially  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  so 
that  he  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  bring  it  formally  under  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  Should  he  adopt  this  course,  I  trust  that  your  department  will 
favourably  entertain  the  proposal. 

I  have  to  add  that  when  I  forwarded  my  memorandum  to  Lord  Granville,  1  did  not 
intend  that  he  should  then  take  official  cognisance  of  it.  1  am  therefore  especially 
obliged  for  the  trouble  your  department  has  taken  in  dealing  with  the  preliminary 
matters  connected  with  the  question. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  T.  W.  GRIMSHAW, 

The  Hon.  Robert  H.  Meade,  M.A.,  C.B.,  Registrar-General. 

Assistant  Under  Secretary, 

Colonial  Office,  London,  S.W\ 


IMPERIAL  FEDERATION  LEAGUE  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

Imperial  Federation  League, 

43,  St.  Margaret’s  Offices,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 
Sir.  January  21,  1887. 

The  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League 
has  been  called  to  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Dr.  Grimshaw,  the  Registrar-General 
for  Ireland,  of  which  a  copy  is  annexed,  wherein  he  points  out  the  opportunity  that 
presents  itself  of  taking  the  Census  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  several  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  in  1891,  upon  an  uniform  system  as  far  as  may  be  practicable ;  and 
the  Committee  is  so  strongly  impressed  by  a  sense  of  the  advantages  offered  by  this 
proposal,  that  they  desire  to  urge  it  very  earnestly  upon  those  departments  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  which  are  concerned  in  the  matter,  and  they  invite  your 
favourable  consideration  to  the  subject. 

The  Committee  ascribes  a  value  to  everything  which  either  exhibits  or  promotes  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,  but  they  would  rather  point  out  to  you  the  practical  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  adopting  as  far  as  possible  the  same  time,  forms,  and  methods  of 
collecting  and  abstracting  the  information  in  each  part  of  the  Empire,  and  by  bringing 
together  and  publishing  the  results  in  a  single  volume,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
under  a  title  that  shall  indicate  that  it  is  a  Census  of  the  British  Empire. 

Some  efforts  in  this  direction  were  made  in  1871  and  1881.  The  information  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  former  year  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  of  which  an 
abstract  was  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Registrar- General  on  the  Census  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  was  deemed  so  unsatisfactory,  that  when  similar  information  was 
procured  in  1881,  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  use  it. 

Hence  the  results  of  the  several  Colonial  Censuses  were  not  given  to  the  public 
until  1885,  when  tables  taken  from  the  several  Colonial  Blue  Books  were  published  in 
the  Statistical  Tables  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  mixed  up  with  the  commercial  and  other 
statistics,  in  the  periodical  triennial  volume  for  the  years  1881-83. 

On  examining  and  comparing  the  tables  printed  in  this  volume,  it  appears  that  while 
most  of  the  Colonies  collect  the  same  facts  they  classify  them  in  various  ways,  so  as  to 
render  them  unfit  for  combination  or  comparison.  Thus,  with  regard  to  ages,  no  less 
than  nine  methods  of  classifying  them  have  been  adopted  in  different  Colonies. 

It  is  believed  that  by  a  timely  consideration  of  the  information  which  it  is  desirable 
and  practicable  to  collect,  and  of  the  methods  and  forms  in  which  they  can  be  most 
conveniently  abstracted  and  combined,  the  means  of  uniformity  may  be  attained  in 
most  cases,  and  suggestions  may  be  offered  to  the  several  Governments  concerned, 
which  will  be  thankfully  received  and  favourably  considered. 

There  is  no  idea  of  dictation  or  interference.  If  the  attempt  to  ensure  uniformity 
should  even  fail  generally,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend,  there  will  be  the 
positive  advantage  of  pointing  out  the  desire  to  expedite  the  abstraction  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  returns,  in  order  that  they  may  all  be  published  together  in  a  single 
united  record  of  the  population  of  the  Empire. 
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,  1  !vlv“  1 tl,er?fore  been  instructed  to  address  this  letter  to  you  as  Secretary  of  State 
oi  the  Colonies,  and  similar  letters  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  India  the  Home 
Department,  and  Scotland,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

I  am  further  directed  by  my  Committee  to  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  receive  a 
deputation  from  this  League  and  other  associations  interested  in  the  subject  in  order 
that  they  may  state  to  you  more  fully  their  reasons  for  urging  upon  the  Government 
the  adoption  of  an  uniform  system  for  the  Census  of  the  Empire.  1 

m  t,.  I  have,  &c., 

To  the  Rl^ht  Hon-  (Signed)  ARTHUR  H.  LORING, 

Sir  Henry  T.  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  SeoreHrv 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 


COLONIAL  OFFICE  to  the  REGISTRAR-GENERAL,  Somerset  House. 

Q 

IR’  T  ..  x  T  Downing  Street,  Eebruary  1,  1887. 

am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  Henry  Holland  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a 
communication  which  has  been  received  from  the  Imperial  Federation  League  and  of 
a  correspondence  as  noted  in  the  margin,  with  the  Registrar-General  for  Ireland 

relative  to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  taking  the  Census  of  the  British 
Empire. 

I  am  to  state  that  Sir  Henry  Holland  attaches  considerable  importance  to  the 
subject,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  an  expression  of  your  opinion  before 
taking  any  action  m  the  matter.  1 

The  Registrar-General,  Somerset  House.  (Signed)  ’  R.  H.  MEADE. 


COLONIAL  OFFICE  to  the  SECRETARY  TO  THE  IMPERIAL 

FEDERATION  LEAGUE. 


See. 


t  r  l  t  a  •  Downing  Street,  February  1,  1887. 

I  AM  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  Henry  Holland  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  2ist  instant,  urging  the  desirability  of  adopting  a  uniform  system 

sLtaYg  Y  nn3mi  tl6w'nSh  ErpireAand  eQclosinS  a,  printed  memorandum  of 
suggestions  by  Dr,  Thomas  W.  Gnmshaw,  Registrar- General  for  Ireland. 

In  reply  I  am  to  state  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  League,  that  Sir  Henry  Holland  is  fully  ahve  to  the  importance  of  the  question 
and  that  his  predecessors  have  already  been  in  communication  with  Dr.  Grimshaw  on 
tne  subject.  I  am  to  add  that  he  is  now  about  to  consult  the  Registrar-General  and 
after  receiving  an  expression  of  his  opinion  will  be  happy  to  receive  the  deputation, 
as  solicited,  should  such  a  course  then  seem  advisable. 

The  Secretary  to  the  (Signed)™’  &R."h.  MEADE. 

Imperial  Federation  League. 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

Q  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C., 

February  2,  1887. 

1  have  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
to  forward  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  they  have  adopted  in  reference 
to  the  next  Census  of  the  British  Empire. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Right  Hon  (Signed)  J.  S.  O’HALLORAN, 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Secretary 

&C.  &c.  &c. 

Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Colonial  Office,  S.W. 
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Enclosure. 

Copy  of  a  Resolution  passed  by  tbe  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  1  nstitute 
at  a  Meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  February  1,  1887. 

“  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  deem  it  desirable  that  whenever  it 
is  decided  to  take  the  next  Census  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Her  Majesty's  Covernment 
and  the  several  Governments  of  Colonies  should  consider  and  endeavour  to  make 
arrangements  for  having  the  Census  of  the  whole  Empire  taken  on  one  and  the  same 
day,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  same  form.” 


The  REGISTRAR-GENERAL,  Somerset  House,  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

gIRi  General  Register  Office,  February  9,  1887. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  and  of  a  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  Registrar-General  of  Ireland,  and  of  a  printed  memorandum  by  that 
gentleman  as  to  a  scheme  for  reducing  the  next  Censuses  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
India,  and  the  several  Colonies  to  precisely  identical  form,  so  as  to  allow  of  simple 
collation,  and  the  consequent  construction  of  tables  relating  to  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  British  Empire. 

A  copy  of  Dr.  Grimshaw’s  memorandum  had  already  been  forwarded  to  me  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  I  have,  therefore,  already  given  much  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  proposed  scheme.  The  result  of  such  consideration  has  been  that  I  find 
myself  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  proposal. 

The  scheme  would  certainly  involve  considerable  expense,  and  the  attempt  to  impose 
upon  the  several  Colonies  and  Dependencies  uniformity  in  respect  of  subjects  of 
inquiry  and  forms  of  tabulation  would  not  improbably  meet  with  much  opposition, 
while  these  evils  would,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  compensated  by  any  counterbalancing 
advantages. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  practical  inconvenience  whatsoever  has  been  experienced  by 
the  want  of  uniformity  between  the  Censuses  of  the  various  Colonies  and  Dependencies, 
and  I  fail  to  see  any  utility,  practical  or  scientific,  in  tables  such  as  are  contemplated 
in  the  scheme,  which  should  give,  to  take  examples,  the  age-distribution,  the  marriage- 
condition  distribution,  or  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  aggregate  population  of 
the  entire  Empire. 

As  regards  age- distribution  or  marriage-distribution,  however,  though,  as  I  have 
already  said,  tables  for  the  aggregate  Empire  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  no  possible 
use,  yet  such  if  desired  might  be  prepared,  so  far  as  the  data  permitted  without  the 
expensive  apparatus  of  a  Special  Imperial  Census  Committee,  were  the  Census  autho¬ 
rities  of  each  division  of  the  Empire,  simply  asked  by  a  circular  from  the  Colonial 
and  Indian  Offices  to  tabulate  their  age  and  marriage  data,  as  most  of  them  do  already, 
by  quinquennial  periods. 

I  may,  however,  observe  as  bearing  on  the  utility  of  an  Imperial  age-table,  that  the 
number  of  persons  in  India  at  the  last  Census,  as  to  whose  age  no  information  could 
be  obtained,  was  over  24  millions,  a  number  about  equal  to  the  entire  population  of 
England,  and  further  that  the  ignorance  of  the  natives  of  India,  especially  in  advanced 
life,  as  to  their  age,  is  such,  that  the  Census  authorities  found  it  useless  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  persons  over  60  years  of  age,  who  consequently,  were  tabulated  in  a  single 
group.  When  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  with  the  further  fact  that  the 
population  of  British  India,  concerning  whose  age-distribution  so  little  can  be 
ascertained,  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  entire  population  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
utility  of  an  Imperial  age-distribution  table,  to  which  apparently  the  Imperial  Federa¬ 
tion  League  attach  much  importance,  will,  I  think  appear,  to  say  the  least,  very 
doubtful. 

As  regards  the  Occupational  Census,  the  objections  to  the  proposed  attempt  at 
complete  uniformity  are  very  much  greater.  Real  uniformity  in  this  matter  between 
populations  differing  so  vastly  from  each  other  in  their  whole  organisation,  as  say 
[reland  and  India,  appears  to  me  to  be  utterly  impossible,  and  mere  superficial 
uniformity,  which  means  the  grouping  under  identical  headings,  of  facts  fundamen¬ 
tally  different,  to  be  a  thing  on  every  ground  to  be  deprecated.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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the  Indian  Census  authorities  did  in  1881  adopt  the  classification  of  Occupations 
previously  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  perusal  of  the  Indian  Census  .Reports 
shows  how  unsuited  it  was  found  to  be  for  a  country  where  the  conditions  of  life  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  diller  materially  from  those  prevailing  in  Western 

Europe. 

In  short,  then,  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  leave  to  each  individual 
part  of  the  Empire,  the  choice  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  that  should  be  included  in  its 
Census,  and  the  form  in  which  the  information  when  collected  can  best  be  tabulated 
so  as  to  meet  its  own  special  conditions  and  requirements. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  (Signed)  BRYDGES  P.  HENNIKER, 

Colonial  Office.  Registrar-General. 


COLONIAL  OFFICE  to  the  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Str,  Downing  Street,  February  12,  1887. 

I  am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  Henry  Holland  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolution  dated  1st  February  1887, 
passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  urging  the  desirability  of  taking  the  next 
Census  of  the  Empire  on  one  and  the  same  day,  and  so  far  as  practicable,  in  the  same 
form. 

In  reply,  I  am  to  state  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute, 
that  Her  Majesty  s  Government  have  always  endeavoured  to  cause  such  an  arrangement 
to  be  made,  and  I  am  to  add  that  the  importance  of  this  principle  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of  on  the  next  occasion. 

I  am,  &c., 

The  Secretary  to  the  Royal  (Signed)  ROBERT  G.  W.  HERBERT. 

Colonial  Institute. 


COLONIAL  OFFICE  to  IMPERIAL  FEDERATION  LEAGUE. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  February  17,  1887. 

With  reference  to  the  letter  from  this  Department  of  the  1st  instant,  1  am 
directed  by  Secretary  Sir  Henry  Holland  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  information  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League,  a  copy  of  the  reply  which  has  now  been 
received  from  the  Registrar-General  respecting  the  proposals  of  the  Registrar- General 
for  Ireland  relating  to  the  Census  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  and  the  Colonies. 

I  am  to  state  that  while  Sir  Henry  Holland  wili  be  glad  to  receive  any  observations 
which  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  may  desire  to  make  in  reply,  lie  does 
not,  as  at  present  advised,  think  that  any  good  would  be  gained  by  his  receiving  a 
deputation  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  &c., 

The  Secretary  to  the  Imperial  (Signed)  R.  H.  MEADE 

Federation  League. 


The  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C., 
Sir,  March  15,  1887. 

I  have  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
to  forward  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  they  have  adopted  in  reference 
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to  the  next  Census  of  the  British  Empire,  as  they  apprehend  that  the  subject  may 
perhaps  come  under  discussion  at  the  approaching  Conference  of  Colonial  Delegates. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  J.  S.  O’HALLORAN, 

Tim  President  of  the  Imperial  Colonial  Conference,  Secretary. 

Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 


Enclosure. 

Copy  of  a  Resolution  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
at  a  Meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  February  1,  1887. 

£C  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  deem  it  desirable  that  whenever  it  is 
decided  to  take  the  next  Census  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
and  the  several  Governments  of  Colonies  should  consider  and  endeavour  to  make 
arrangements  for  having  the  Census  of  the  whole  Empire  taken  on  one  and  the  same 
day,  and  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  same  form.” 


IMPERIAL  FEDERATION  LEAGUE  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

Imperial  Federation  League, 

43,  St.  Margaret’s  Offices,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 
Sir,  March  26,  1887. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  of  February,  and  to  thank  you  for 
communicating  to  them  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  the  Registrar-General  has  written 
upon  the  subject  of  the  proposal  for  taking  an  Imperial  Census  in  1891. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  unwilling  at  the  present  inconvenient  season  to  occupy 
more  of  your  time  than  to  point  out  that  the  objections  of  the  Registrar- General  are 
applicable  rather  to  the  proposals  of  the  Registrar-General  for  Ireland  than  to  those 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  never  contemplated  a  precise  uniformity  in  the 
Censuses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  which  specially  guarded  against  any 
attempt,  or  appearance  of  attempting,  to  impose  such  uniformity  upon  the  several 
Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  Executive  Committee  hope  at  a  future  time  to  be  able  to  submit  proposals 
which  will  not  be  open  to  the  objections  suggested  by  the  Registrar-General. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Right  Hon.  (Signed)  ARTHUR  H.  LORING, 

Sir  Henry  T.  Holland,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Secretary, 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 


No.  54. 

PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE  TITLES  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 

Memorandum  by  the  President. 


A  question  has  been  placed  on  the  paper  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Howard 
Vincent  for  the  1 9th  May  ; — 

“  To  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  if  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  consider, 
in  connexion  with  the  forthcoming  Jubilee  rejoicings,  and  in  concert  with  Colonial 
governments,  the  desirability  of  advising  the  Crown  to  recognise  the  progress  made 
during  the  50  years  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign,  by  Canada,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  and 
i7lany  °1  the  Colonies  founded  b}7  the  British  people,  by  such  further  extension  of  the 
Royal  titles  as  may  place  other  portions  of  the  Empire  on  an  equality  in  this  respect  with 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  India.” 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  be  glad  to  learn  the  opinion  of  the  delegates,  and, 
il  it  is  possible,  the  views  of  their  respective  governments,  upon  this  subject  of  extension 
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o  the  Royal  titles.  I  may  remind,  you  that  this  question  received  consideration  during: 
e  debate  in  1876  upon  the  Royal  Titles  Bill ;  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  refer  you 
,Hanfard  ® Debates,  Vols.  ccxxvii.  and  ccxxviii.  (new  series),  and  to  pp.  416,  425, 
42b,  and  1,726  of  the  former  volume,  and  pp  81,  82,  146,  and  152  of  the  latter  volume. 

iuithei  question,  but  which  is  one  of  detail,  would  require  consideration,  namely,  as 
o  the  form  which  the  extension  should  take  without  making  the  title  too  cumbrous. 
Upon  this  1  would  only  refer  to  the  terms  of  the  Proclamation  of  1858,  where  Her 
Majesty  was  styled  -  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  thereof.” 

It  would  perhaps  be  possible  to  favour  Her  Majesty’s  Government  with  replies  to  this 
paper  on  Inday  next. 

May  1887 •  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 


SECTION  VI.— PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

No.  55. 

NEW  HEBRIDES. 

Colonial  Office  Memorandum. 

In  January  1878,  the  French  ambassador  at  this  Court  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  certain  articles  which  had  appeared  a  short 
time  previously  in  the  Australian  Press  advocating  the  annexation  of  the  New  Hebrides 
to  the  British  Crown,  with  the  view  of  forestalling  any  action  which  might  be  taken  by 
the  French  Government  in  that  direction. 

Comte  d’Harcourt  stated  that,  without  attaching  much  importance  to  this  movement, 
his  Government  felt  bound  to  declare  that  they  had  no  intention  of  interfering’  with  the 
independence  of  the  group,  and  added  that  they  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  whether 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  equally  disposed  to  respect  that  independence. 

The  reply  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  was  to  the  effect  that  they  had  no  intention 
of  proposing  any  measures  to  Parliament  with  the  view  of  changing  the  condition  of 
independence  enjoyed  by  the  group. 

This  correspondence  was  sent  to  the  Governors  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and 
forms  the  understanding,  (often  referred  to  and  expressly  renewed  in  1883,  by  the 
exchange  of  Notes  Verbales,)  on  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  relied  when¬ 
ever  any  apprehensions  have  arisen  in  Australia  or  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  French  Colonial  Press,  or  the  movements  of  French  vessels  of  war. 

In  January  1886  the  French  Government  inquired  whether  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  consent  to  waive  their  objection  to  the  establishment  of  French 
sovereignty  in  the  New  Hebrides,  if  the  French  Government  would  pledge  themselves 
not  to  send  any  more  convicts  to  any  place  in  the  Pacific.  Having  regard  to, the  strong 
protests,  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  against  the  continuance  of  transportation,  Her 
Majesty  s  Government  felt  that  this  proposal  deserved  serious  consideration,  especially 
if  the  French  Government  should  also  be  willing  to  cede  the  island  of  Rapa ;  but 
in  view  of  the  repeated  assurances  given  to  the  Colonies  to  the  effect  that  tbe 
understanding  arrived  at  by  the  two  Governments  would  be  maintained,  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  felt  themselves  precluded  from  entertaining  any  such  proposal  without  first 
consulting  the  Colonial  Governments.  The  Colonies  were  consulted,  and  objected  to 
the  proposal,  which  has  consequently  lapsed. 

In  June  1886,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  received  telegrams  from  Australia 
reporting  that  French  vessels  had  left  New  Caledonia  for  the  New  Hebrides  with  troops, 
provisions,  and  materials  for  barracks. 

On  reference  being  made  to  the  French  Government,  it  was  explained  by  M.  de 
Freycinet  that,  in  consequence  of  outrages  committed  by  the  natives  of  the  New 
Hebrides  upon  French  subjects  engaged  in  working  for  a  French  company,  which  had 
appealed  for  protection  to  the  Governor  of  New  Caledonia,  it  had  become  necessary’  to 
send  two  ships  with  troops.  These  were  intended  to  proceed  to  the  localities  in  which 
Frenchmen  were  in  danger,  and,  if  necessary,  to  land  troops  and  retain  them  there 
until  the  danger  should  be  past  and  tranquility  restored. 
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It  was  stated  that  this  intelligence  had  been  telegraphed  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Caledonia  to  the  French  Minister  of  Marine. 

M.  de  Freycinet  added  that  possibly  a  temporary  post  might  be  established  until 
calm  should  be  restored,  but  that  the  measures  adopted  were  without  any  political 
significance,  and  he  stated  explicitly  that  there  was  no  question  whatever  of  occupying 
the  New  Hebrides,  nor  was  there  any  intention  to  depart  from  the  obligations  contracted 
by  France  towards  Great  Britain  as  regards  the  independence  of  the  group. 

A  telegram  from  the  Governor  of  New  Caledonia  was  sent  from  Sydney  on  the  15th 
July  1886,  to  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  giving  a  list  of  the  agents  of  the  French 
company  killed  by  natives  in  the  New  Hebrides.  They  were  :  one  in  1882,  two  in  1883, 
three  in  1884,  seven  in  1885,  two  in  1886  ;  total,  15. 

In  addition  to  these,  some  other  persons  had  been  wounded  or  attacked. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government,  while  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  in  its 
integrity  the  understanding  above  referred  to,  were  not  entitled  to  object  to  any  action 
which  the  French  Government  might  take  for  the  protection  of  French  subjects  or 
their  interests  in  the  New  Hebrides,  nor  to  define  a  time  at  which  the  French  troops 
should  be  withdrawn,  nor  did  they  think  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  place  in  the 
islands  corresponding  detachments  of  British  troops  in  the  face  of  repeated  assurances 
from  the  French  Government  that  there  was  no  desire  or  intention  on  their  part  to 
infringe  the  understanding.  They  felt  it,  however,  to  be  advisable  that  British  interests 
should  be  maintained  concurrently  with  French  interests  in  the  New  Hebrides;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  they  proposed  that  a  joint  French  and  English 
Naval  Commission  should  be  appointed  for  the  protection  of  French  and  English 
subjects. 

This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  French  Government,  who  undertook  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  islands  by  the  French  troops  should  take  place  upon  the  approval 
by  both  Governments  of  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  joint  Naval  Commission. 

Draft  bases  of  arrangement  were  forwarded  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  the 
consideration  of  the  French  Government  in  October  last,  and,  on  the  1st  November, 
the  French  Government  communicated  certain  counter-proposals  which  were  considered 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  in  part  accepted.  The  reply  on  this  subject  was 
made  to  the  French  ambassador  on  the  26th  November,  and  during  a  considerable 
interval  no  further  communication  was  received  from  the  French  Government,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  as  it  is  understood,  of  the  political  changes  in  France.  A  despatch  was 
addressed  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  Lord  Lyons  on  the  19th  of  February,  expressing 
regret  that  no  reply  had  been  received,  notwithstanding  the  friendly  attitude  assumed 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  pressing  for  an  answer. 

To  this  the  French  Government  have  replied  that  an  answer  might  be  expected 
almost  immediately. 

Lord  Lyons  has  also  stated  in  a  despatch  of  the  9th  of  March  that  M.  Flourens  had 
informed  him  that  he  had  examined  the  proposed  text  of  the  arrangement  to  be  made, 
and  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  sending  instructions  on  the  subject  to  the  French 
Ambassador  in  London.  Lord  Lyons  strongly  urged  that  there  should  be  no  further 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government. 

Colonial  Office,  23rd  April  1887. 


No.  56. 

SAMOA  OR  NAVIGATORS’  ISLANDS. 

Colonial  Office  Memorandum. 

1.  The  affairs  of  the  Navigators’  Islands  (more  commonly  referred  to  as  “Samoa  ”) 
have  been  in  a  complicated  condition  for  several  years. 

2.  Three  civilized  powers  have  commercial  interests  in  the  group,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  America.  Each  power  has  a  separate  treaty  with  the  native  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Consular  representatives  of  these  powers  (acting  jointly,  but  not  always 
in  accord  among  themselves)  have  formed  a  sort  of  executive  council  for  the  native 
king.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  council  did  much  towards  the  good 
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government  of  the  Islands,  it  nevertheless  contributed  to  hold  in  check  the  animosities 
of  rival  native  factions  and  to  prevent  bloodshed. 

o.  In  1880  Mr.  Maudsley,  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  and  Deputy  Commissioner  in 
v  amoa,  described  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  native  government;  and 
.  D-  la aiston,  Acting  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  in  a  report  written 
VAC.  autumn  of  1886’  writes  that-  “  state  of  things  has  not  improved  since 

looU. 

4-  .II!  1885  Her  Majesty’s  Government  agreed  with  -the  Government  of  Germany 
that  it  hau  become  desirable,  m  consequence  of  the  extension  of  British  and  German 
claims  m  Hew  Guinea  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  Pacific,  to  come  to  an  understanding 
as  to  the  general  limits  which  should  be  assigned  to  British  and  German  influence 
respectively,  m  order  that  there  might  be  no  clashing  of  authority  and  jurisdiction  • 
and  a  preliminary  conference  was  held  in  London,  between  Mr.  Thurston,  on  behalf  of 
llci  Majesty  s  Government,  and  Dr.  Ivrauel,  who  had  been  the  German  Consul-General 
in  Sydney,  and  is  now  Colonial  Under  Secretary  in  the  German  Foreign  Office  on  the 
part  of  the  German  Government. 

5.  The  labours  of  these  gentlemen  resulted  in  an  agreement  between  the  British  and 

German  Governments  that  as  between  those  two  Governments  and,  of  course  without 
infringing  the  rights  or  claims  of  France  or  the  United  States,  or  any  other’  civilized 
power,  German  influence  should  be  recognised  as  paramount  to  the  northward,  and 
British  influence  to  the  southward,  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  joint  boundary  on 
the  Hew  Guinea  coast  to  a  point  in  the  Western  Pacific  Ocean.  J 

6.  This  delimitation,  and  the  conditions  under  which,  in  pursuance  of  it,  each 
country  undertakes  to  carry  out  a  definite  native  policy  and  to  protect  the  subjects  of 
the  other,  are  set  forth  in  papers  presented  to  Parliament,  and  need  not  be  now 
recapitulated  in  detail ;  but  they  are  here  referred  to  because  the  two  groups  of  the 
Havigators  Islands  (Samoa)  and  the  Friendly  Islands  (Tonga)  were  expressly  excepted 
from  the  delimitation,  the  former  group  as  being  under  treaties  with  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  group  as  being  under  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  ;  while  the  question  of  the  Hew  Hebrides,  the  independence 
of  which  England  and  Fiance  have  mutually  agreed  to  respect,  was  not  discussed. 

7.  Renewed  assurances  were,  however,  exchanged  between  the  British  and  German 
Governments  that  neither  would  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  Samoan 
group. 

8.  The  arrangements,  therefore,  for  the  future  control  of  Samoa,  and  for  securing 

and  protecting  therein  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  three  nations  and  their  nationals 
were  reserved  for  subsequent  consideration  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  was  decided  that  each  of  the  three  powers  should  in  the  first  instance  send  a 
Commissioner  to  Samoa,  in  order  to  ascertain  on  the  spot  the  facts  necessary  to  form  a 
basis  of  settlement,  and  that  subsequently  there  should  be  a  conference  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  three  powers  at  Washington.  1 

9.  Mr.  Thurston  was  accordingly  despatched  to  Apia,  where  in  the  month  of  August 

last  he  met  Herr  Travers  representing  the  German  Government,  and  Mr.  Bates 
representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  each  of  the  Commissioners 
made  a  separate  report  to  his  own  Government  for  their  guidance  at  the  approachino- 
conference  at  Washington.  ‘  6 

10.  Mr.  Thurston’s  instructions  were  :  (1),  to  make  a  thorough  examination  into  the 
condition  of  the  Islands  and  of  the  causes  of  the  late  disorders  there,  with  a  view  of 
discovering  a  remedy  against  their  recurrence,  and  (2)  to  devise,  if  practicable,  in 
concert  with  his  colleagues,  some  means  of  promoting  the  autonomy  and  peaceful 
government  of  the  Islands  by  the  native  authorities.  He  was  further  instructed  that 
the  neutral  status  of  the  group  would  be  maintained. 

11.  Portions  of  his  report  will  be  given  to  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  and  they  will  be  communicated  to  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  at 
which  Western  Pacific  affairs  are  considered.  It  will  suffice  to  state  here  that  close 
examination  on  the  spot  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  the  Samoan  natives  are 
incapable  of  forming,  independently,  a  stable  and  efficient  administration;  and  he 
inclined  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  satisfactory  mode  of  preventing  the  peace  of 
the  Islands  from  being  disturbed  by  conflicting  native  claimants  to  the  throne,  and  of 
securing  the  interests  of  the  three  civilized  nations  on  an  equal  footing,  would  be 
found  in  an  agreement  between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United °States,  that 
one  of  them  should,  as  the  mandatory  of  the  other  two,  exercise  for  a  limited  ’term, 
(to  be  renewed  if  it  should  be  so  determined  at  its  expiration)  supervision  and  control 
over  native  affairs  in  the  Islands. 
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12.  After  careful  consideration,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  arrived  at  the  same 
opinion,  and  are  prepared  to  advocate  at  Washington  an  arrangement  of  this  nature, 
due  provision  being  made  for  preserving  the  independence  of  the  group,  and  for 
securing  to  each  power  full  freedom  of  commerce,  navigation,  and  jurisdiction  m 
matters  affecting  its  nationals. 

13.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  further  urge  the  establishment  of  a  joint  Land 
Court  for  ascertaining  and  securing,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  land  claims  of 
all  persons  of  whatever  nationality. 

Colonial  Office,  23  April  1887. 
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No.  57. 

NEW  GUINEA  PROTECTORATE. 

Proposals  of  H.M.  Government. 

After  full  consideration  of  the  annexed  correspondence  respecting  New  Guinea,  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  have  decided  to  propose  to  Parliament,  in  the  event  of  satis- 
factory  arrangements  being  concluded  with  the  Colonies  concerned  in  regard  to 
financial  and  administrative  details,  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  first  establishment  of  British 
sovereignty  and  protection. 

Adhering  to  the  offer  made  in  1885,  they  propose  that  the  Imperial  contribution 
should  represent  the  cost  of  a  suitable  steamship,  with  provision  for  its  maintenance 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years.  Estimating  the  cost  of  the  vessel  at  a  sum  not 
exceeding  18,o00/.,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  be  about  3,500/.  per  annum,  the 
grant  to  be  proposed  would  be  about  29,000/. 

Theie  are  two  principal  conditions  as  to  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  Her 
Majesty  s  Government  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  satisfactory  assurances  to  Parliament 
when  the  vote  is  asked  for,  viz. : — 

1.  That  the  Colonies  interested,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  secure  by  enactment, 
in  terms  to  be  approved  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  the  annual  sum  of  15,000/.  in 
aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  New  Guinea  administration  and  protectorate ;  such  portion 
only  of  that  sum  to  be  drawn  and  expended  in  each  year  as  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
may  decide  to  be  necessary. 

2.  That  due  provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  the  natives  in  the  occupation  of 
their  lands,  no  alienation  of  native  lands  being  permitted  except  upon  the  express 
recommendation  of  the  Administrator. 

feir  S.  Griffith  s  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  country  appears  to  Her 
Majesty  s  Government  to  be  generally  well  considered,  and  to  afford  a  good  basis  of 
settlement. 

Colonial  Office, 

March  1887. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTING  THE  BRITISH  NEW  GUINEA 

PROTECTORATE. 
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27 
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1. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  DERBY,  K.G.,  to  Governor  Sir  W.  C.  F. 

ROBINSON,  K.C.M.G.  (South  Australia.) 


Telegraphic. 

19th  February,  1885. — Transmit  following  telegram  to  Governors  of  New  Zealand 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  carefully  considered  telegrams  from  Australian 
Colonies,  urging  this  country  should  contribute  to  New  Guinea  expenditure,  and 

inauirins  extentT British  jurisdiction.  .  .  . 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  not  refuse  to  entertain  question  Imperial  contribution, 

recomiisimr  that  German  occupation  of  part  of  New  Guinea  contrary  to  wishes  Colonies 
maf  increase  obligations  and  difficulties,  also  duty  incumbent  on  Her  Majesty . 
Government  of  protecting  native  interests  may  reduce  local  revenue,  and  thirdly, 
decision  proclaim  sovereignty  must  increase  cost  establishment.  Queens  sovereignty 
substituted  for  protect!  rate  provides  effective  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  and  natives. 
Power  will  be  taken  to  legislate,  establish  courts  and  civil  administration,  as  elsewhere  m 
British  dominions.  Large  establishment  seems  quite  unnecessary,  but  Colonial 
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Governments  best  able  to  advise  as  to  extent  and  cost.  I  trust  Colonial  Governments 
will  without  delay  confer  with  Scratchley  and  consider  with  him  what  extent  territory 
inland  should  be  annexed,  and  frame  estimate  probable  annual  cost,  stating  how  proposed 
to  distribute  and  permanently  secure  contributions. 

All  should  be  settled  before  Scratchley  goes  out  to  New  Guinea,  as  formal  declaration 
of  sovereignty  must  be  deferred  until  arrangements  matured. 


2. 

Colonel  the  Right  Hon.  F.  A.  STANLEY,  M.P.,  to  Governor  Sir  W.  C.  F. 

ROBINSON,  K.C.M.G,  (South  Australia.) 

Telegraphic. 

14th  August,  1885. — Repeat  following  telegram  to  Governors  of  New  Zealand  and 
other  Australasian  Colonies,  also  Scratchley 

“  Her  Majesty’s  Government  willing  to  proclaim  Queen’s  sovereignty  and  to  contribute 
to  cost  of  New  Guinea  if  Colonies  agree  to  following  arrangement.  Colonies  to 
contribute  15,000/.  per  annum,  and  provide  any  further  expenditure  they  may  approve. 
Imperial  contributions  will  be  the  gift  of  suitable  ship,  costing,  delivered  at  New  Guinea, 
not  less  than  18,000/.  This  offer  made  in  full  confidence  that  your  Government  will  as 
soon  as  possible  obtain  from  Legislature  Act  to  secure  permanently  annual  proportion. 
On  proclamation  of  sovereignty  Scratchley  would  have  full  legislative  powers  and 
control  over  all  nationalities.” 


3. 

Governor  Sir  A.  MUSGRAVE,  G.C.M.G.,  (Queensland),  to  Colonel  the 
Right  Hon.  F.  A.  STANLEY,  M.P.  (Received  August  18,  1885.) 

Telegraphic. 

In  answer  to  your  telegram  Papua,*  provision  required  already  arranged  in  the  Act 
last  year  7- 


4. 

Governor  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  AUGUSTUS  LOFTUS,  G.C.B.,  (New  South 
Wales),  to  Colonel  the  Right  Hon.  F.  A.  STANLEY,  M.P. 

(Received  August  31,  1885.) 

Sik,  Sydney,  July  23,  1885. 

With  reference  to  the  Earl  of  Derby’s  telegram  of  the  19th  February,!  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  Governor  of  South  Australia,  and  to  my  Despatch  of  the 
10th  June,!  referring  thereto,  on  the  subject  of  the  contribution  of  the  Colonies  towards 
the  expenses  of  a  Protectorate  over  New  Guinea,  I  have  now*  the  honour  to  enclose,  in 
original,  a  letter  from  Sir  Alexander  Stuart,  Colonial  Secretary  and  Premier,  enclosing 
a  Minute,  dated  the  20th  instant,  expressing  the  views  of  this  Cabinet. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  AUGUSTUS  LOFTUS. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


•  No.  150  in  [C. — 4584],  August  1885.  f  No.  22  in  [C.— 4584],  August  1885. 

t  No.  143  in  [C. — 4534],  August  1885. 
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Enclosure  in  4. 

Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  Sydney, 

My  LonD,  July  22,  1885. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  twelve  copies  of  a  Minute,  ot  date  the 
*20th  instant,  expressing  the  views  of  your  Excellency’s  advisers  on  the  subject  of  this 
Colony’s  contribution  towurds  the  cost  ot  maintaining  the  Protectorate  of  New  Guinea, 
2.  i  have  communicated  this  Minute  to  the  Governments  of  the  several  Australasian 
Colonies,  including  those  of  New*  Zealand  and  Fiji,  and  also  to  Major-Geneial  oil  Petei 
Scratchley ;  and  I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  communicate 
it  to  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  for  the  information  of  the  Imperial 
Government. 

I  have,  &c., 

His  Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  (Signed)  Alex.  Stuart. 

the  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  G.C.B.,  P.C., 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Contribution  to  New  Guinea  Protectorate. 

July  20,  1885. 

This  Government  having  had  under  consideration  the  above  subject,  and  General 
Sir  Peter  Scratchley’s  request  to  know  whether  this  Government  will  continue  its 
contribution,  I  have  now  to  state — 

1st.  That  this  Government  paid  jts  first  year’s  contribution,  4,084/.  14s.  4 d.,  on  the 
22nd  May  last. 

2nd.  This  Government  has  always  understood  that  the  Imperial  Government  was  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  expense.  At  the  Convention  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  Imperial  contribution  would  not  be  less  than  half,  for  it  was  clearly  pointed  out 
that  the  strategic  importance  of  securing  the  southern  shores  of  New  Guinea  was  as 
much,  if  not  more,  an  Imperial  than  a  Colonial  advantage  ;  for  the  ships  navigating 
Torres  Straits  were,  both  in  number  and  in  tonnage,  representative  far  more  of 
British  than  of  Colonial  capital.  The  Convention  did  not  consider  that  it  would  be 
courteous  to  dictate  wffiat  portion  the  Imperial  Government  should.  pay,  but 
preferred  leaving  it  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  state  what  portion,  in  its  opinion, 
the  Colonies  ought  to  bear  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  fifth  resolution  was  adopted, 
by  which  the  various  Governments  represented  “  undertook  to  submit  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  various  Legislatures  measures  of  permanent  appropriation  for  defraying, 
in  proportion  to  population,  such  share  of  the  cost  incurred  as  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  having  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  Imperial  and  Australasian 
interests,  ma}*  deem  fair  and  reasonable.”  To  cast  the  whole  cost  upon  the 
Australasian  Colonies  would  be  to  ignore  the  resolution  of  the  Convention,  unless 
the  Imperial  Government  w*ere  prepared  to  advance  the  doctrine  that  Imperial 
interests  are  not  concerned  in  this  matter. 

3rd.  Under  these  circumstances,  all  that  this  Government  can  do  is  to  recommend  to 
Parliament  that  a  permanent  appropriation  shall  be  made  of  its  share  according  to 
population,  to  the  extent  of  15,000/.  for  the  whole  of  the  Colonies,  so  soon  as  the 
Imperial  Government  shall  have  intimated  the  extent  to  which  it  is  prepared  to  bear 

the  common  burden. 

Alex.  Stuart. 


5. 


Sir  P.  H. 


SCRATCHLEY,  K.C.M.G.  (New  Guinea),  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
EARL  OF  DERBY,  K.G.  (Received  September  7,  1885.) 

My  Lord  Melbourne,  July  19,  1885. 

Referring  to  my  Despatch  of  the  28th  May  last,*  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  your  Lordship  that  I  have  received  the  under-mentioned  amounts  from  the 


*  Not  printed. 
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£££?  tovvards  ihc  ^  °f  *•*■<*« 


Queensland 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

South  Australia 
New  Zealand 
Tasmania  - 
Fiji 

Total 


£>  s.  d. 
1,500  0  0 
4,084  14  4 

4,693  8  8 

1,524  1 1  7 

2,668  18  9 
600  0  0 
100  0  0 


15,171  13  4 


BrLa^e'toT/ldT^t  V"  'T')  „Di'id  ^  the  0uee"slaad  National  Bank  at 
iDiisbane  to  the  ciedit  of  the  account  of  Her  Majesty’s  Special  Commissioner 

XI  should  explain  that  the  Government  of  Queensland  has  paid  in  1  500/  instead  of 
t;  the  ctLufofW1881  tte1'  am0Unt  repreSentS  the  qUOta  due  from  that  Colony  according 

be  calculated  -  th, 

and  th^oTherPretier.,!68™  *“*  qUeS,i°n  f°''  f"tUre  adlust™"‘  between  Mr.  Griffith 

6  When  at  Brisbane  I  consulted  the  Auditor-General  on  the  subject  of  the  best 
sys  em  foi  keeping  my  accounts,  and  1  have  ordered  forms  and  books  to  be  printed 
sinnlai  to  those  in  use  by  the  (Government  of  Queensland.  ^ 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  (Signed;  P.  H.  SCRATCHLEY 

<®c.  OCC.  &c. 


6. 


Governor  Sir  W.  F  .  P.  JERVOLS,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (New  Zealand),  to  Colonel 
the  Right  Hon.  F.  A.  STANLEY,  M.P.  (Received  October  23,  1885  ) 


Sir, 


Government  House,  Wellington, 

,  September  12,  1885. 

With  reference  to  your  telegram,*  received  by  me  through  the  Governor  of  South 
Australia  on  the  1/th  ultimo,  concerning  New  Guinea,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit 

in] The  s  acop  °f  a  “nemoranduin  from  my  Ministers,  stating  that  after  again  consider- 
,  ,f  ■  e  subject,  they  feel  unable  to  make  any  further  proposals  than  those  contained  in 

18th  July 101  andUm  °f  thC  7A  Julj  last’ wllich  1  forwarded  in  my  Despatch  of  the 

2._  It  will  be  observed  that  the  proposals  of  my  Ministers,  which  1  had  forwarded 
pieviously  to  the  receipt  of  your  telegram,— but  which  have  not  yet  been  decided  upon 

Government  Zea  a"d  Parllament.— coincide  in  the  main  with  those  of  Her  Majesty’s 

I  have,  &c. 

rpi  p.  w  „  ,,  .  ,  (  ,  (Signed)  w.  F.  DRUMMOND  JERVOLS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Colonel  Stanley,  M.P. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


*  No.  150  in  [C.— 4584],  August  1885. 


A  51751. 
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Enclosure  in  6. 

Memorandum  for  His  Excellency. 

Ministers  have  the  honour  to  return  herewith  the  telegram  from  the  Governor  of  South 
Australia  forwarding  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  New  Gfuinea 
expenses,  which  his  Excellency  submitted  for  their  consideration  on  the  19th  of  August 

last.  .  .  . 

The  conclusion  at  which  Ministers  have  arrived  after  again  considering  the  subject  is 

that  they  cannot  say  more  than  they  have  already  conveyed  to  his  Excellency  in  their 
memorandum  of  the  7th  July  last,  in  which  they  stated  their  views  for  submission  to 
nis  Excellency  Major- General  Scratchley,  and  their  willingness  to  submit  to  Parliament 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  this  Colony  should  undertake  to  pay  its  share  of  15,000/.  a 
year  on  certain  conditions. 

(Signed)  Robert  Stout. 

Wellington,  September  5,  1885. 


7- 

Governor  Sir  G.  C.  STRAHAN,  K.C.M.G.  (Tasmania),  to  Colonel  the  Right 
Hon.  E.  A.  STANLEY,  M.P.  (Received  November  3,  1885.) 

$IR  Government  House,  Hobart,  September  14,  1885. 

With  reference  to  my  Despatch  of  the  20th  ultimo, "f  reporting  the  receipt 
of  a  telegram  *  transmitted  by  you  to  me  through  the  Governor  of  South  Australia, 
respecting  the  expenses  connected  with  the  Government  of  British  territory  in  New 
Guinea,  1  have  the  honour  to  forward  to  you  a  memorandum  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Premier  upon  the  subject. 

The  memorandum  referred  to  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  memorandum  now 
forwarded  was  transmitted  in  my  Despatch  of  2nd  May  last.j; 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  C.  STRAHAN. 

Col.  the  Right  Hon.  Frederick  A.  Stanley,  M.P., 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Enclosure  in  7. 

Memorandum  for  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

/ 

Premier’s  Office,  Hobart,  August  20,  1885. 

The  Premier  has  the  honour  to  return  to  your  Excellency  the  telegraphic  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  received  through  the  Governor  of  South  Australia  on  the 
16th  instant,  respecting  the  Imperial  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
sovereignty  over  the  British  territory  in  New  Guinea. 

If  the  proposal  is  that  the  Imperial  authorities  should  contribute  the  cost  of  a  suitable 
vessel  “  of  not  less  than  18,000/.,”  as  mentioned  in  the  message  now  under  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  and  thereafter  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  defraying  any  portion  of  the 
annual  expenditure,  the  whole  burden  of  which  would  then  fall  on  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  this  Government  are  not  prepared  to  recognise  such  an  arrangement,  as  being, 
in  their  opinion,  inequitable.  They  would,  however,  be  quite  ready  to  recommend  the 
payment  "of  the  share  proportionate  to  the  population  of  Tasmania  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  Australasian  Colonies,  assisted  by  an  adequate  contribution  from  Imperial 
funds. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  the  Premier  desires  to  refer  your  Excellency  to  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  his  memorandum  of  the  30th  of  April  last,  returning  General 
Scratchley’ s  letter  of  the  25th  of  March. 

( Signed)  Adye  Douglas. 


*  No.  150  in  [C. — 4584],  August  1885. 

f  No.  120  in  [C. — 4584],  August  1885. 


f  Not  printed. 
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8. 

The  AGENT  GENERAL  FOR  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  to  COLONIAL 

OFFICE. 


Office  of  Agent  General  for  South  Australia, 
£ir  8,  1  ictoria  Chambers,  Westminster, 

T  unrt-  l  .  .  .  London,  S.W.,  21st  December  1885. 

.  }  h°nour  to  transmit  hereunder  copy  of  a  telegram  that  I  have  this  dav 

received  from  the  Government  of  South  Australia,  relative  to  the  New  Guinea  subsidy, 

fc  o  , i  »  “  2^st  December  1885,  5.20  p.m.  (Adelaide  time). 

periodO:nL“a30trA”ent  NeW  Guinea  Subsid>  Financia. 

ThC  Uforetheeclan[eS0f  ^  ^AtTHURJILYTH. 


9. 

Governor  Sir  F.  NAPIER  BROOME,  K.C.M.G.  (Western  Australia),  to  Colonel 
the  Right  Hon.  F.  A.  STANLEY,  M.P.  (Received  March  9,  1886.) 


Sir, 


Government  Cottage,  Rottnest  Island, 

t>  j  tn  January  16,  1886. 

Referring  to  my  Despatch  of  the  10th  of  September  last,  I*  have  the  honour 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  South  Australia  has  notified 
that  the  contribution  paid  by  that  Colony  towards  the  expenses  of  administering  the 
Protected  Territory  in  New  Guinea  will  cease  on  the  30th  of  June  next. 

2*  *  .mAk  t|ia^.the  Legislature  of  this  Colony  would  probably  object  to  any  increase  of 
the  West  Australian  contribution  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  deficit  caused  by  the 
withdrawal  of  South  Australia.  J 

3.  As  the  whole  question  of  the  Administration  of  New  Guinea  appears  to  be  in  an 
uncertain,  and  probably  a  transitory,  state,  and  as  its  future  depends  largely  on  the  as 

yet  undetermined  action  of  the  Eastern  Colonies  of  Australia,  I  do  not  feel  in  a  position 
to  enter  further  into  the  matter. 


Col.  the  Right  Hon.  F.  A.  Stanley,  M.P., 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  F. 


NAPIER  BROOME. 


10. 

JOHN  DOUGLAS,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  (New  Guinea),  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
EARL  GRANVILLE,  K.G.  (Received  April  30,  1886.) 

Telegraphic. 

Brisbane,  30th  April.  Queensland,  jointly  witli  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  prepared 
guarantee  15,000/.  annually  for  five  years  on  account  of  New  Guinea.  *  Propose 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  contribute  capital  sum  special  requirements  of  Protectorate. 
Full  details  by  post  shortly. 


Ff  2 
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11. 

Administrator  Sir  A.  H.  PALMER,  K.C.M.G.  (Queensland),  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  EARL  GRANVILLE,  K.G.  (Received  May  8,  1886.) 

Telegraphic. 

Douglas  thinks  Colonies  contributing  15,000/.  five  years,  you  should  advance  as  in 
Fiji,  100,000/.  capital  account,  purchase  steamers,  buildings,  &c. 


12. 

JOHN  DOUGLAS,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  (New  Guinea),  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL 

GRANVILLE,  K.G.  (Received  May  17,  1886.) 

My  Lord  Brisbane,  Queensland,  April  2,  1886. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  copy  of  a  .Memorandum  dated 
24th  March  1886,  drawn  up  by  myself,  and  indicating  in  brief  outline  what  it  seems  to 
me  are  the  requirements  of  the  future  Government  of  British  New  Guinea. 

2.  I  also  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a  Memorandum*  dated  30  March  1886,  drawn 
up  by  the  Hon.  S.  W.  Griffith,  Chief  Secretary  and  Leader  of  the  Government  of 
Queensland,  which  your  Lordship  will  observe  suggests  certain  conditions  as  a  basis  for 
the  administration  of  British  New  Guinea  in  the  immediate  future. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  (Signed)  JOHN  DOUGLAS, 

for  the  Colonies. 


Enclosure  in  12. 

Memorandum  by  the  Special  Commissioner  for  the  Protected  Territory  of  British 

New  Guinea. 

The  untimely  death  of  Sir  Peter  Scratchley  has  sadly  retarded  the  progress  of 
negotiations  in  connexion  with  British  New  Guinea,  and  has  deprived  us  of  the  valuable 
conclusions  he  had  doubtless  arrived  at  after  his  residence  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Protectorate  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  October,  and  November.  It  is 
necessary  now  to  commence  almost  de  novo.  The  late  Special  Commissioner  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Australian  Governments  an  estimate  of  probable  expenditure  in  British 
New  Guinea  for  the  next  few  years.  This  was  practically  accepted  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  and  bv  the  Governments  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  as  a  basis  of 
action.  I  think  that  in  detail  this  estimate  would  admit  of  considerable  amplification, 
and  especially  so  as  regards  the  administration  of  justice,  for  which  apparently  no  pro¬ 
vision  was  made.  Still,  it  is  a  fair  outline  of  an  estimate  on  which  to  build,  and  was 
evidently  accepted  as  such  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  when,  on  the  14th  of  August 


*  Enclosure  in  14,  page  185. 
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last,  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  aim  to  the  other 
(jrovernors  of  the  Australian  Colonies  : — 

“  Her  Majesty’s  Government  willing  to  proclaim  Queen’s  Sovereignty  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  cost  of  New  Guinea  if  Colonies  agree  to  following  arrangement-— 
Colonies  to  contribute  15,000/.  per  annum  and  provide  any  further  expenditure 
they  may  approve.  Imperial  contribution  will  be  the  gift  of  suitable  ship,  costing 
when  delivered  at  New  Guinea,  not  less  than  18,000/.  This  offer  made  in  full 
confidence  that  your  Government  will  as  soon  as  possible  obtain  from  Legis¬ 
lature  Act  to  secure  permanent  annual  proportion.  On  proclamation"  of 

Sovereignty  Scratchley  would  have  full  legislative  powers  and  control  over  all 
nationalities. 

I  am  not  as  yet  in  possession  of  the  replies  which  have  been  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  I  believe,  however,  that  Queensland  has  intimated  tha  her  proportionate 
quota  has  been  provided  for  by  Act  of  Parliament.  From  the  other  Colonies,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  no  definite  acceptance  has  been  received. 

After  conferring  with  Mr.  Griffith,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Queensland,  1  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  prepared  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  negotiations  which  it  will  lie 
necessarv  to  renew. 

My  duties  will  shoi tly  piace  me  beyond  the  operation  of  telegraphic  communication, 
and  indeed  outside  the  area  of  ordinary  correspondence.  It  will  "be  well,  therefore,  that 
I  should  now  endeavour  to  express  my  own  opinions  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  future 
Government  of  British  New  Guinea.  I  assume,  in  the  first  place,  that  as,  among  the 
Australasian  Governments,  Queensland  is  the  most  interested  in  the  proper  administra¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  British  New  Guinea,  so  to  that  Government  the  chief  responsibility 
will  attach  in  following  up  the  negotiations  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  In  the 
absence  of  more  defined  powers  in  their  Federal  capacity,  the  Australasian*  Colonies 
must  still  be  dealt  with  separately  in  this  matter.  If,  however,  a  substantial  agreement 
could  be  arrived  at  between  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Government  of  Queens¬ 
land,  a  considerable  advance  will  have  been  made  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem 
Queensland,  being  primarily  responsible,  1  assume  that  the  contributions  in  aid  from  the 
other  Australasian  Colonies  would  be  a  matter  of  easy  arrangement. 

The  annexation  of  New  Guinea  was  first  suggested  by  Queensland.  This  led  up  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  i  rotectorate.  It  is  evident,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
have  clearly  admitted,  this,  that  Her  Majesty’s  Sovereignty  must  follow.  In  order  that 
this  may  be  effected,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  supply  the  framework  of 
a  Civil  List,  upon  which  to  build  up  the  structure  of  an  ordered  Government.  Queens¬ 
land  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  and  without  incurring  any  serious  financial  liability 
accept  the  sole  responsibility  of  guaranteeing  the  whole  of  the  sum  required.  I  assume 
at  once  that  it  may,  for  such  a  purpose,  be  necessary  to  make  an  annual  appropriation  of 
20,000/.,  and  that  this  appropriation  should  be  secured  for  five  years.  The  capital 
amount  thus  represented— namely,  100,000/.,  might  be  secured  to  Queensland  as  a  first 
charge  on  the  territorial  revenues  of  British  New  Guinea.  In  the  meantime  a  modus 
vivendi  would  have  been  established.  Queensland  would,  under  these  circumstances 
very  justly  claim  to  be  consulted  in  the  framing  of  the  estimates,  and  in  seeing  that  the 
money  was  appropriated  in  accordance  with  such  estimates. 

As  regards  administration  and  legislation,  Queensland  would  also  justly  claim  to  shape 
the  genera]  direction  of  policy,  and  to  define  the  principles  under  winch  the  government 
of  the  new  State  was  .  to  be  conducted.  Just  as  Her  Majesty’s  Government  directs 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  so  the  Government  of  Queensland,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Australasian  Governments,  would  supervise  the  Government  of  New  Guinea. 

But  the  Government  of  New  Guinea  must,  for  some  years  at  least,  be  primitive  and 
paternal,  dependent  much  on  personal  influence.  Native  customs  must  be  recognised  • 
native  rights  must  be  respected.  This,  in  any  agreement  made  with  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  should  he  clearly  defined,  and  should  be  a  fundamental  article  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  new  State,  when  the  Queen’s  Sovereignty  is  confirmed.  There  are  other 
provisions  which  might  find  a  place  in  the  proposed  Constitution.  Mr.  Griffith,  however 
who  is  so  familiar  with  constitutional  law,  and  with  the  Queensland  code,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  taking  security  that  the  wishes  of  the  Queensland  Parliament  in  this  respect 
are  enforced. 

These  leading  principles  having  been  defined  and  embodied  in  the  proposed  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  British  New  Guinea,  I  do  not  think  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  exercise 
any  minute  control  over  the  administration.  Ordinances  would  be  passed  h\  the 

F  f  3 
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Governor  in  Council  for  British  New  Guinea,  acting  under  instructions,  and  within  the 
prescribed  limits  of  the  Constitution.  The  Ordinances  of  the  Local  Councils  should  be 
subject  to  the  assent  of  the  Government  of  Queensland,  as  they  certainly  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty ;  and,  if  it  was  thought  necessary,  they  might  also 
be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Council.  A  mple  security  might  thus  be 
obtained  that  no  Ordinances  would  become  effective  whicli  would  come  into  conflict  with 
the  community  of  Australian  interests.  With  these  guarantees  the  Parliament  of  Queens¬ 
land  would  willingly,  I  believe,  sanction  the  expenditure  proposed,  in  order  to  secure  a 
well-ordered  Government  in  British  New  Guinea.  The  security  would  be  ample,  and 
would  rank  as  a  simple  business  transaction, 

I  have  thus  indicated  in  brief  outline  what  it  seems  to  me  may  be  done. 

I  recapitulate  the  points  : — 

1.  Queensland,  on  behalf  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  to  supply  a  guarantee  for 

expenditure  by  an  annual  appropriation,  under  Act  of  Parliament,  of  20,000/. 

2.  This  appropriation  to  extend  over  five  years  ;  the  capital  amount  of  indebtedness 

thus  created  to  be  secured  as  a  first  charge  against  the  territorial  revenue  of  the 

new  State. 

3.  The  Constitution,  as  embodied  in  the  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Sovereignty, 

to  contain  such  a  reservation  of  native  rights,  and  such  a  recitation  of  fundamental 

articles,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  acting  with  the 

Government  of  Queensland  on  behalf  of  the  Australasian  States. 

4.  Queensland  to  be  consulted  in  the  framing  of  estimates  as  scheduled,  and  to  under¬ 

take  the  audit  of  expenditure. 

5.  Queensland  further  to  be  consulted  in  all  appointments  made  under  such 

appropriations,  and  to  have  the  option  of  dissenting  from  any  local  ordinances. 

6.  A  co-ordinate  power  of  dissent  to  appertain  to  Her  Majestj^’s  Government  as 

representing  Imperial  interests. 

I  have  not  here  referred  to  a  recommendation  I  have  made  elsewhere  {vide  report  on 
Thursday  Island)  as  to  a  re-adjustment  of  the  maritime  boundary  of  Queensland. 

The  Islands  of  Torres  Straits  might,  I  think,  be  attached  to  New  Guinea. 

The  responsibilities  connected  with  them  are  more  likely  to  be  adequately  met  in  that 
way ;  and  I  think  that  the  whole  subject  may  be  dealt  with  when  the  proposed  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  British  New  Guinea  is  being  discussed. 

Brisbane,  24th  March  1886.  (Signed)  John  Douglas. 


The  Islands  of  the  Straits. 

(Extract  from  Report  addressed  to  the  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary  by  the 
Government  Resident,  Thursday  Island,  and  referred  to  in  Memo,  on  New  Guinea.) 

These  might  well  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  report.  They  were  at  one  time  the 
resort  of  questionable  characters  over  whom  no  authority  could  be  exercised.  The 
inclusion  of  them  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Queensland  has  been  beneficial  to 
them  in  one  respect.  They  are  no  longer  infested  by  the  most  predacious  kind  of  beach¬ 
combers.  They  are  worthy,  however,  of  much  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been 
bestowed  on  them. 

Murray,  Darnley,  and  Stephen  are,  each  of  them,  lovely  islands,  possessing  many 
advantages,  both  of  soil  and  climate.  They  are  fertile  and  healthy.  There  are  other 
islands  also,  such  as  Banks  Island  and  Jervis  Island,  which  are  interesting,  though  not 
so  fertile  as  the  first  named  islands.  Saibai,  also,  close  to  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea, 
though  low  and  swampy,  is  inhabited  by  an  enterprising  tribe  who  have  lately  laid  aside 
their  savage  usages,  and  promise  to  be  most  useful  allies  in  the  civilisation  of  their 
neighbours.  The  people  of  Saibai  have  to  a  great  extent  been  Christianised.  The  old 
skull-hunters  are  now  in  a  minority,  and  the  young  people  are  most  anxious  to  live  by 
agriculture,  or  by  some  respectable  and  peaceful  avocation.  The  island  belongs  naturally 
to  New  Guinea,  and  now  that  the  Protectorate  has  been  proclaimed  it  ought  to  be  handed 
over  to  New  Guinea.  This,  however,  would  require  to  be  arranged  with  Her  Majesty’s 
Britannic  Government,  and  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  the  Queensland  Parliament.  Indeed, 
a  re-adjustment  of  the  present  maritime  boundary  of  Queensland  in  these  seas  is  now 
rendered  desirable.  I  hardly  like  to  suggest  a  re-adjustment  which  would  involve  a 
transfer  to  New  Guinea  of  all  the  islands  in  the  Straits,  because  I  know  that  young 
States,  quite  as  much  as  old  States,  are  particularly  sensitive  as  to  their  territorial 
possessions. 
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It  might  be  supposed  also  that  I  had  some  personal  interest  in  the  readjustment  from 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  appointed  SpeciarCommissioner  for  New  Guinea.  Neveitheles3 
I  am  convinced  tliat  the  arrangement  would  be  a  good  one  for  all  concerned. 

[he  islands  are  excellent  stepping-stones  to  New  Guinea.  Most  of  them  are  perfectly 
healthy ;  New  Guinea  is  not ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  Government  or  the  people  of 
Queensland  attach  any  particular  importance  to  the  possession  of  the  islands,  including 
even  the  Prince  of  Wales  group.  They  regard  them,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  rather  as 
sources  or  probable  future  expenditure  than  as  sources  of  revenue.  It  must  be  admitted 
also,  that  this  is  a  region  in  which  the  native  or  coloured  races  will,  in  all  human  pro¬ 
bability,  pieponderate.  Such  a  condition  ol  society  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  genius 
of  the  people  of  Queensland.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  be  able  to  recognise  these 
indications  of  the  order  of  Providence,  and  to  induce  others  of  our  countrymen  to  accept 
the  higher  principles  of  natural  adjustment  which  rise  superior  to  the  temnorarv  ex¬ 
pedients  of  a  passing  emergency.  The  territorial  definitions  of  the  present  are  not  binding 
on  futurity,  if  more  convenient  arrangements  for  the  purposes  of  government  can  be 
made.  The  union  of  the  different  States  of  Australia,  which  will  gradually  be  accom¬ 
plished,  points  to  territorial  re-adjustments  in  the  interests  of  the  people  themselves.  I 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  you  entertain  these  views  yourself,  and  that  the  realisation  of 
them,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in  connexion  with  your  administration  of  affairs  is  merely  a 
question  of  time  and  opportunity.  If,  therefore,  after  an  examination  of  the  position,  you 
should  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  insular  dependencies  of  Queensland  in  this  vicinity 
could  advantageously  be  transferred  to  the  New  Guinea  Protectorate,  I  feel  convincedthat 
a  considerable  advance  will  then  have  been  made  to  the  settlement  and  the  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  new  province.  It  might,  indeed,  be  a  condition  of  the  readjustment  that  the 
Protectorate  should  be  associated  with,  and  for  a  time  at  least  be  dependent  on,  the 
Administration  of  Queensland.  Some  harmony  of  action  might  thus  be  secured  which 
would  prove  advantageous  to  both.  The  chief  interest  which  Queensland  will  have  in 
the  occupation  and  civilisation  of  New  Guinea  must  be  that  which  is  founded  on  com¬ 
mercial  relationships.  The  merchants  and  storekeepers  of  Townsville,  Cooktown,  and 
Thursday  Island  will  buy  from  the  natives  whatever  marketable  commodities  they  can 
produce,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  production  will  not  be  incon¬ 
siderable,  when  they  have  learned  the  value  of  regular  industry.  In  like  manner,  our  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders  will  sell  to  the  natives  the  numerous  articles  of  commerce  which  are 
recognised  with  us  as  being  the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  various  breeds 
of  animals  which  have  been  domesticated  here  will  be  domesticated  there  ;  and  all  this 
in  addition  to  the  probability  of  mineral  discoveries  being  made,  will  lead  to  profitable 
interchanges,  by  which  the  people  of  Australia,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Queensland,  will  profit. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  whatever  contributes  to  the  civilisation  of  the  natives  of 
New  Guinea,  and  to  the  occupation  of  it  by  European  settlers  having  respect  to  the 
rights  of  the  natives,  will  be  advantageous  both  to  them  and  to  us. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  others  which  might  be  urged,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  more 
intimate  the  relationship  of  the  two  countries  can  be  made  the  more  profitable  and  useful 
will  be  the  connexion.  To  the  enterprising  and  acclimatised  pioneers  of  Northern 
Queensland  I  look  chiefly  for  the  material  which  will  be  most  useful  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  occupation  of  New  Guinea  ;  the  island  inhabitants  of  the  Straits  may  also  be  made 
largely  to  contribute  to  this  end. 

My  proposition  is  that  the  islands  of  Torres  Straits,  including  the  Prince  of  Wales 
group,  should  be  transferred  to  the  New  Guinea  Protectorate,  If  this  suggestion  should 
be  adopted,  it  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  readjustment  of  administrative  responsibility 
by  which  the  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  would  benefit,  and  by  which  their 
interest  in  common  will  be  advanced.  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  not  appeal  to  you  in  vain 
for  a  correct  estimate  of  the  position  ;  and  if  you  are  disposed  to  deal  with  it,  either  in 
the  form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  me,  or  in  any  other,  I  hope  that  you  will,  at  your 
early  convenience,  address  Her  Majesty’s  Government  on  the  subject. 

I  have,  &c. 

Thursday  Island,  (Signed)  John  Douglas. 

1st  February  1886. 
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Govfrnor  Sir  H.  B.  LOCH,  K.C.B.  (Victoria),  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  KARL 

GRANVILLE,  K.G.  (Received  May  24,  1886.) 

My  Lord,  Government  House,  Melbourne,  April  14,  1886. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  the  accompanying  report*  which 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  G.  Seymour  Fort,  private  secretary  to  the  late  Sir  Peter 
Scratchley,  and  now  a  member  of  my  staff,  together  with  a  letter  from  that  gentleman 
addressed  to  me  enclosing  the  same. 

This  report  has  been  written  under  my  advice,  in  order  that  some  account  of  the 
work  done,  and  the  opinions  held,  by  the  late  Special  Commissioner  for  New  Guinea 
may  be  placed  upon  record. 

My  Government  have  been  courteous  enough  to  undertake  the  printing  of  the 
report,  and  I  intend  to  forward  to  your  Lordship,  at  an  early  date,  a  chart  which  is 
in  course  of  preparation,  to  accompany  the  paper. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Granville,  K.G. ,  (Signed)  HENRY  B.  LOCH. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Enclosure  in  13. 

(Extract.) 

Part  III. — Future  Administration,  Expenditure,  &c. 

Before  any  definite  programme  of  administration  for  the  Protected  Territory  can  be 
laid  down,  two  questions  of  considerable  political  importance  must  first  be  settled. 
In  the  first  place,  the  status  and  authority  of  the  Special  Commissioner  within  the 
Protected  Territory  requires  to  be  more  clearly  and  definitely  defined ;  and,  secondly,  the 
present  political  relationship  of  the  Imperial  Officer  administering  the  country  with 
respect  to  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  is  a  wholly  anomalous  one,  and  one 
which  apparently  will  not  prove  workable.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  New 
Guinea  forms  no  integral  part  in  the  Anglo-Australian  System. 

With  reference  to  the  first  point,  namely,  the  authority  and  status  of  the  Special 
Commissioner,  the  following  is  the  conclusion  of  a  legal  opinion  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Griffith,  Q.C.,  Queensland,  given  as  Q.C.  and  not  as  Premier : — 

“  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  General  Scratchley  has  at  present  no  legal 
jurisdiction  and  authority  of  any  kind,  except  such  as  he  can  exercise  as  a  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific ;  and  in  particular  that  he  has  no  power  to 
make  any  regulations  having  the  force  of  law,  or  to  impose  or  collect  any  taxes 
or  license  fees  upon  exports  or  imports,  or  otherwise  to  exercise  any  legislative 
or  judicial  functions  in  the  Protectorate.” 

With  reference  to  the  second  point,  and  especially  the  relation  of  the  Imperial 
Officer  and  the  Australasian  Governments,  the  following  is  the  written  opinion  of  Sir 
Peter  Scratchley  : — 

“  A  Crown  Colony,  with  the  simplest  machinery  for  its  government,  will  probably 
be  the  best.  The  judicial  powers  of  the  Governor  should  be  such  as  to  enable 
him  to  deal  summarily  with  minor  offences,  and  to  remit,  say  to  the  Queensland 
Courts,  offences  of  a  more  serious  nature.  Everything  will,  at  first,  be  necessarily 
of  a  tentative  character. 

What  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  cost  of  government  will  be  borne  by  the 
Imperial  Government?  This  is  of  paramount  importance.  If  the  whole  of  the 
expense  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Colonies,  the  Imperial  Government  will  practically 
have  no  control,  and  I  foresee  that  a  deadlock  must  eventually  arise  between  the 
Imperial  Officer  and  the  Australasian  Governments. 


*  Extract  only  printed. 
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l  lie  exercise  of  tact,  patience,  and  diplomacy  will  keep  matters  going  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years;  but  the  deadlock  will  ultimately  occur,  as  he  will 
be  dealing  with  half-a-dozen  Governments,  all  holding  more  or  less  divergent 

folbwSh— egard  alS0  t0  the  method  of  contributing,  Sir  Peter  Scratchley  writes  as 

“The  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  the  Colonial  Office  as  to  the  future 
creates  difficulties  in  the  Colonial  Governments  coming  to  an  agreement 

with  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  governing  British 
New  Guinea.  3 

“  Untn  full  information  is  given  on  all  points,  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  the  policy  of  the  Australian  Co'lonies  will  continue 
to  be  of  a  hand-to-mouth  character. 

u  The  object  should  be  to  get  the  several  Governments  to  propose  acts  of  special 
appropriation  to  their  local  Parliaments,  in  order  to  permanently  secure  the 
contributions  to  be  granted  yearly  to  Her  Majesty. 

An  Act  has  been  passed  in  Queensland,  and  although  that  Government  declines  to 
increase  its  contribution,  there  is  little  fear  of  the  Act  being  repealed. 

“It  is  doubtful  whether  the  other  Governments  will  do  more  than  vote  the 
contribution  yearly.  If  so,  every  year  there  will  be  discussions,  more  or  less 
unpleasant,  in  the  local  Parliaments ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Imperial 
Officer  in  charge  to  look  ahead  and  establish  an  economical  administration.” 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that — 

(!•)  That  the  payments  should  be  made  half-yearly. 

(2.)  The  financial  year  should  commence  on  1st  January  instead  of  1st  June. 

Pending  the  settlement  of  these  important  political  questions,  Sir  Peter  Scratchley 
had  intended  to  restrain,  as  far  as  possible  for  the  present,  the  indiscriminate  influx  of 
white  traders  until  the  necessary  machinery  for  control  over  whites  and  natives  had 
been  established.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  he  had  proposed  establishing  a  chain  of 
Government  officials  at  various  points  along  the  coast. 

Each  Sub- Commissioner  would  have  to  be  provided  with  a  house,  a  schooner  or 
whaleboat,  one  trusty  and  reliable  European,  and  a  crew  of  Solomon  Islanders  or 
Fijians,  who  should  all  be  married.  The  duties  of  the  Sub-Commissioner  would  be 
to  act  as  port  officer,  health  officer,  &c. ;  to  superintend  all  commercial  transactions 
between  natives  and  whites ;  to  adjudicate  on  all  cases  arising  between  them  and  white 
men  ;  to  initiate  the  cultivation  of  grain  for  the  natives  ;  to  encourage  exports  of 
natural  pioducts  ;  to  supci  intend  and  report  upoii  all  local  industries  ;  to  control  and 
advise  all  exploring  expeditions  in  his  district.  The  salary  of  the  Sub-Commissione- 
should  be  at  400k  a  year.  The  establishment  of  these  officers  would  be  preparatory 
to,  and  a  means  of,  systematically  opening  up  the  country,  so  that,  when  an  influx 
took  place,  not  only  would  it  be  possible  to  exercise  control,  but  the  lands  best  adapted 
for  various  industries  could  be  at  once  pointed  out.  F 

After  carefully  considering  all  hydrographical,  sanitary,  and  tribal  conditions,  it  will 
perhaps,  be  found  that  the  best  sites  for  these  ports,  which  would  be  port's  of  entry’ 
would  be  as  follows:— Cornwallis  Island,  which  would  command  the  entrance  to  the 
various  rivers  on  the  western  coast.  The  situation  is  healthy,  and  it  is  within  easy 
communication  of  Thursday  Island  and  Port  Moresby.  The  central  seat  of  Government 
would  be  at  Port  Moresby,  for  reasons  mentioned  above;  and  the  Government  Resident 
would  have  charge  of  that  district  from  Hall  Sound  to  Hula.  Aroma  would  be  another 
centre,  extending  over  the  Hood  Bay  District,  and  along  the  coast  to  South  Cape. 
Dinner  Island  could  be  made  another  centre,  to  control  Milne  Bay,  the  Louisiade 
Aichipelago,  and  the  D  imtiecasteaux  group;  while  it  might  be  found  necessary  to  have 
an  officer  stationed  at  Rawden  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  North-East  Cons* 
from  Bentley  Ba}^  to  Mitre  Rock. 

With  regard  to  the  natives,  it  had  been  Sir  Peter  Scratchley’s  intention  to  have 
formed  depots  at  these  ports  of  entry,  and  elsewhere,  to  which  the  natives  might  be 
induced  to  bring  trade.  Regulations  would  be  in  force  at  these  depots  controlling  the 
prices  to  be  paid  to  the  natives,  the  method  of  conducting  trading  operations,  &c.  * 

As  the  area  of  square  miles  in  the  Protected  Territory  is  estimated  at  86,382  sq 
miles  ( vide  Appendix  No.  1),  some  portion  of  this  might  be  handed  over  to  a  company 
for  administrative  and  commercial  purposes.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  Sir  Peter 
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Scratchley  to  have  encouraged  in  Australia  the  formation  of  a  trading  company  on  a 
basis  somewhat  similar  to  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  ( vide  Appendix  Nos.  5 
and  6).  With  regard,  however,  to  the  tenure  of  land  by  this  proposed  company,  Sir 
Peter  Scratchley  consulted  the  experience  of  Sir  F.  Whitaker,  whose  opinion  it  will 
be  peitinent  to  quote  ' “  I  may  say  that,  if  the  Austral : an  Company  is  to  be  empowered 
“  to  acquire  and  cultivate  land,  this  would,  I  think,  be  very  objectionable ;  in  fact, 
“  would  at  once  introduce  into  New  Guinea  all  the  objectionable  features  that  have 
“  been  incident  to  the  colonisation  of  New  Zealand  and  Fiji,  in  an  exaggerated  form 
“  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Australian  New  Guinea  Company  intends  only  to  establish 
“  trading  stations  on  sites  to  be  held  under  license  from  the  Crown,  then  I  think  it 
“  would  be  of  great  use  in  promoting  the  interests  and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants, 
“  and  therefore  should  receive  encouragement  and  assistance.” 

Referring  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Auditor-General  of  Queensland,  1st  February 
[vide  Appendix  No.  16),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  received  for  the  year  1884-5 
was  15,171^,  the  actual  amount  expended  from  1st  January  1885  to  30th  January 
1886,  being  15,048Z.  Adding  500L  to  this  for  outstanding  accounts,  the  total  expen¬ 
diture  would  amount  to  15,548L  (vide  Appendix  No.  16).  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  amount  1 5 , 1 7 1  was  the  amount  due  from  the  Colonial  Governments  from  1st  June 
1884  to  1st  June  1885.  As  the  contributions  for  the  year  1st  June  1885  to  1st  June 
1886,  have  not  yet  been  paid  in,  there  is  consequently  a  very  considerable  balance  to 
the  New  Guinea  account,  and  not  a  deficit  as  publicly  stated. 

Moreover,  by  referring  to  Sir  Peter  Scratchley ’s  memorandum  of  1st  April  1885 
(vide  Appendix  No.  15),  forwarded  to  the  Governments  of  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  divided  expenditure  into  three  heads — (a)  Capital,  or  first  cost, 
to  be  raised  as  a  loan;  ( b )  Estimated  expenditure  for  the  first  year;  (c)  Annual 
expenditure  for  years  subsequent.  Had  he  lived  to  have  carried  out  this  classification, 
which  was  approved  of  by  the  Colonial  Governments,  many  of  the  items — such  as 
building  of  house,  &c. — which,  under  the  Auditor-General’s  Report,  appears  as  annual 
expenditure,  would  have  been  charged  to  a  loan  or  first  cost  account.  In  no  way  can 
the  expenditure  of  the  year  from  January,  1885,  to  January,  1886,  be  taken  as  the 
basis  for  future  expenditure.  The  work  done  by  Sir  Peter  Scratchley  was  preparatory 
and  tentative.  He  states — “  I  consider  that  my  duty  is  to  examine  and  report  upon 
“  the  country  for  the  information  of  the  Imperial  Government.” 

If  any  systematic  administration  of  the  country  be  attempted,  the  machinery  of 
government  will  have  to  be  increased,  thereby  involving  increased  expenditure  both 
in — (a)  Capital,  or  first  cost ;  (b)  In  salaries  of  Government  officers.  The  principal 
items  under  (a),  or  first  cost,  will  be  the  building  of  the  houses  for  the  Sub-Commis¬ 
sioners  along  the  coasts,  providing  accommodation  for  native  police,  providing  whale¬ 
boats,  &c.  The  increased  expenditure  under  Schedule  B  ( vide  Appendix  No.  15)  will 
be  the  salaries  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  and  native  police,  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  mail  service,  &c.  It  can,  however  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  the  increased 
expenditure  for  administration  will  index  a  proportionate  increased  development  of 
natural  sources  of  revenue. 

It  has  been  confidently  anticipated  by  those  who  have  seen  the  fertility  of  the 
Protected  Territory,  and  its  capacity  for  producing  articles  of  tropical  growth,  that  it 
will  ere  long  become  self-supporting.  Although  in  its  present  condition  this,  perhaps, 
would  hardly  be  possible,  yet  the  following  methods  of  raising  a  revenue  to  defray 
local  expenditure  might  be  found  practical  and  economical : — 

(1.)  License  fees  on  all  beche-de-mer  and  pearl  fishing  boats.  These  would  be 
registered,  and  have  to  report  themselves  at  Port  Moresby  at  least  once  a  year. 

(2.)  License  fees  for  the  erection  of  smoke  huts  and  copra  stations. 

(3.)  Export  duties  on  cedar  and  malava,  at  a  fixed  rate  for  so  many  100  superficial 
feet  of  timber;  ad  valorem  duties  on  sandal  woods  and  black  woods.  With 
reference  to  this  last  duty,  I  may  mention  that  one  timber  trader  alone,  if  he 
had  paid  on  his  privileges  according  to  Queensland  timber  dues,  would  owe  the 
Government  about  2,000 1.  The  Customs  officers  at  Cooktown  and  Townsville 
might,  with  the  consent  of  the  Queensland  Government,  be  empowered  to  act 
for  the  New  Guinea  Protectorate. 

(4.)  Funds  arising  from  trading  licences,  judicial  fees,  harbour  dues,  and  leases  of 
certain  unoccupied  lands. 

(5.)  Import  duties. 
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(6.)  Native  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  government.  These  would  have  to 
yeara'tx/come  ’  a'K  C°U  '  lal1'1'’  c:^cu*atec*  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  some 

The  question  with  regard  to  New  Guinea  which  at  present  is  most  prominent  is 

success1  1  rXo6  rdC  11  SUCCeSSY  0Utlelt  for  caP;tal>  or.in  other  words!  fcommercJ 
fart  th^t  N  f  p  .howevcr’  considering  this  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recall  the 
fact  that  New  Guinea  was  primarily  annexed  for  a  strategical  purpose  Its  value  to 
.  ust1  alia  m  this  respect  has  not  been  diminished  by  the  fact  that  portion  of  the 
countiy  has  been  ceded  to  Germany.  Not  only  is  the  British  territory  nearest  the 
Australian  shores;  but  it  contains  the  best  climate,  the  finest  harbours  and  ports 
the  most  fertile  lands,  the  largest  rivers.  The  object,  therefore,  for  which  the  country 
was  pnmarily  annexed  has  been  obtained,  and  its  strategical  and  negative  value 

fTnancialSs!8  uufre<luent,y  lost  siSht  °f  *>7  those  who  only  look  for  positive 

The  next  point  which  demands  attention  is  the  responsibility  which  rests  with  the 
annexing  powers  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  natives.  Probably,  in  no 
country,  and  at  no  period  of  history,  was  there  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for 
successfully  adjusting  the  mutual  interests  of  European  and  blacks  than  in  British 

V'f,,G?lnea-  ,°“  J0th  moral  as  well  as  politic  grounds,  it  is  essential  that  the  natives 
should  be  protected,  not  only  negatively  from  aggressive  violence  and  usurpation 
on  the  pai-t  of  the  whites,  but  positively  also  from  moral  contamination  and  corruption, 
xegulations  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors  must  not  exist 
’3  1?  PfP6r-‘hey  must  be  strictly  and  rigidly  enforced ;  and,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,^  the  system  of  appointing  teachers  to  official  positions  must  be  avoided 
1  he  following  statement  with  reference  to  this  question  appears  among  Sir  Peter 
Scratchley  s  notes  :-The  only  hope  of  making  New  Guinea  pay  is  the  employment 
,t  ot  the  natives,  who  can,  by  patience  and  care.be  trained.  If  they  disappear,  other 
lt  natives  will  have  to  be  imported.  Putting,  therefore,  the  protection  of  the  natives 
«  °,n  the  lowest  ground,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  preserve  and  educate 

them.  Mew  Guinea  must  be  governed  for  the  natives  and  by  the  natives.” 

1  he  future  of  the  country  depends  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  natives.  If  thev 
are  rendered  either  hostile  or  corrupt,  then  it  will  continue  to  be  the  hunting  oround 
of  needy  adventurers  or  desperate  speculators :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  learn 
confidence  in  their  rulers,  then  settlement  in  many  parts  is  possible,  and  the  country 
may  become  the  regular  source  of  supply  of  tropical  products  to  the  Australian 
markets.  On  this  point,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Government  and  the  interest  of 
the  speculator  coincide,  and  if,  in  the  scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  country 
the  positive  protection  of  the  natives  be  comprehended,  the  introduction  of  Europecan 
capital  will  materially  benefit  them,  will  create  in  them  a  useful  and  willing 
instrument,  and  thus  be  the  first  means  towards  rendering  financial  success  ultimately 


Briefly  to  summarize  the  foregoing  points — 

(L)  New  Guinea  was  primarily  annexed  for  a  strategical  purpose— that  purpose  has 
Deen  outBincct. 


(2.)  Having  been  annexed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  annexing  power  to  protect  the 
natives.  -  r 

(3.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  country  can  ever  be  self-supporting,  partly  on 

account  of  the  climate,  and  partly  owing  to  the  attitude  and  condition  of  the 
natives. 


(4.)  Nothing  can  be  done  towards  systematically  administering  the  country  and 
developing  its  resources  until  it  js  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Anglo- Australian 
political  system,  and  the  position  of  the  officer  administering  its  Government, 
both  with  regard  to  the  country  itself  and  also  to  the  authorities  to  whom  he  is 
responsible,  shall  have  been  more  definitely  determined. 


Melbourne,  March  30th,  1886. 


G.  Seymour  Fort. 
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14. 

The  AGENT-GENERAL  FOR  QUEENSLAND  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

Queensland  Government  Office, 

1,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street, 
SIRj  London,  S.W.,  May  31,  1886. 

I  have  the  honour  to  hand  you  herewith,  for  the  information  of  Earl  Granville, 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  my  Government  on  the  subject  of  the 
administration  of  New  Guinea,  together  with  a  copy  of  its  enclosures,  consisting  of  a 
memorandum  by  the  Honourable  S.  W.  Griffith,  Premier  of  Queensland,  and  a  copy  of 
a  letter  transmitting  it  to  the  other  Australasian  Governments. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  (Signed)  JAMES  F.  GARRICK, 
Colonies,  Downing  Street.  Agent-General. 


Enclosure  in  14. 

Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  Brisbane, 

Sir,  4  ^  April  2,  1886. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  on  the  30th  ultimo  I  sent  you  a  telegram, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  paraphrase. 

“  I  have  sent  to-day  to  the  Australasian  Colonies  proposals  on  the  subject  of  the 
administration  of  New  Guinea.  They  are  substantially  the  same  as  suggested  by  your 
Despatch  of  the  31st  of  December. 

“  I  have  proposed,  by  Order  in  Council  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Colony,  to  exclude 
from  the  control  of  Queensland  questions  of  the  deportations  of  natives,  and  the  trade 
in  liquors,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  land,  except  from  the 
Government.  Despatch  follows  by  mail.” 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  enclose  for  your  information  a  few  copies  of  my  memo¬ 
randum  upon  the  subject,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  transmitting  it  to  the  Australasian 
Governments. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Hon.  J.  F.  Garrick,  Q.C.,  C.M.G.,  (Signed)  S.  W.  Griffith. 

Agent-General  for  Queensland, 

1,  Westminster  Chambers, 

Victoria  Street,  London. 


Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  Brisbane, 

Sir,  March  30,  1886. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  for  the  consideration  of  your  Government,  a 
memorandum,  in  which  my  colleagues  concur,  upon  the  question  of  the  future 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  British  New  Guinea. 

In  the  event  of  the  proposals  now  made  commending  themselves  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  other  Colonies,  with  or  without  modification,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
submit  the  scheme  for  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  when,  if  it 
meets  with  their  approval  also,  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  of  this  Colony  must 
be  sought  for  the  Permanent  Appropriation  Act,  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
proposal. 

Having  regard  to  the  time  that  has  already  elapsed,  and  to  the  extreme  desirability 
of  bringing  the  question  of  the  future  administration  of  the  territory  to  some  definite 
issue  without  further  delay,  I  venture  to  ask  from  you  the  favour  of  a  reply  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  in  order  that  the  necessary  preliminary  negotiations  may  be 
completed  in  time  to  enable  the  Government  of  this  Colony  to  deal  with  the  matter 
during  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  future  negotiations,  and  to  enable  them  to  be  conducted,  if 
necessary,  by  telegraph,  I  propose  to  send  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  to  the  Agent- 
General  for  Queensland  in  London. 

I  have  addressed  a  similar  communication  to  the  Governments  of  each  of  the  other 
Australasian  Colonies. 

I  have,  &c. 

( Signed) 


Memorandum. 

Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  Brisbane,  * 
March  .30,  1886. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  position  of  affairs  with  reference  to  the 
British  Protectorate  in  New  Guinea  is  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and,  having  regard 
to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  proclamation  of  the  Protectorate,  and  to°the 
action  already  taken  by  the  German  Government  with  respect  to  the  German  territory 
in  that  island,  some  definite  proposal  seems  to  be  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies. 

2.  Lord  Derby’s  Despatch  of  the  9th  of  May  1884,  after  referring  to  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Sydney  Convention  of  1883,  proceeded  to  state  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  were  disposed  to  think  that  there  should  be  a  High  Commissioner  or  a 
Deputy  Commissioner,  with  large  powers  of  independent  action,  stationed  in  or  near 
the  eastern  coasts  of  New  Guinea,  and  that  he  should  be  furnished  with  a  steamship  and 
with  a  stall  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  exercise  protection  in  the  name  of  the  Queen 
over  those  shores;  that  the  cost  of  this  arrangement  could  not  be  accurately  esti¬ 
mated,  but  that  if  one  or  more  Colonies  would  secure  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
the  pa}7ment  of  the  sum  of  15,000/.  during  the  year  ending  June  1885,  they  would  be 
prepared  to  take  immediate  steps  for  establishing  the  High  Commissioner's  jurisdiction. 
Very  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this  Despatch  the  required  guarantee  was  given  by 
all  the  Colonies,  and  the  Legislature  of  Queensland  passed  an  Act  making  permanent 
appropriation  of  the  proportion  to  be  borne  by  that  Colony. 

3.  On  the  15th  of  October  1885,  Lord  Augustus  Loftus  was  informed  by  telegram 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  had  decided  to  assume  the  Protectorate  over  a  portion 
of  the  southern  shores  of  New  Guinea  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Commodore  Erskine  was  instructed  to  take,  and  did  take,  the  necessary 
steps  to  give  effect  to  this  decision. 

In  a  circular  Despatch  of  the  same  date,  Lord  Derby  stated  that  he  hoped  very 
shortly  to  address  to  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  a  further  communication  in  regard 
to  the  measures  which  would  have  to  be  taken  to  render  the  Protectorate  effective. 

4.  On  the  31st  of  October  1885,  a  further  telegram  was  despatched  to  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus  stating  that  Her  Majesty  had  approved  of  the  appointment  of  the 
late  General  Sir  Peter  Scratchley  as  Special  Commissioner  for  the  Protectorate;  that 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  thought  it  desirable  that  the  contributing  Colonies  should 
appoint  members  of  a  Council  of  Advice  in  Australia  to  assist  him ;  that  the  Admiralty 
recommended  the  purchase  of  a  steamer  in  England  for  the  Commissioner,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  16,000/.  or  18,000/. ;  and  that  the  15,000/.  guarantee  would  apparently 
have  to  be  considerably  increased  ;  and  the  Colonies  were  asked  to  say  whether  thev 
would  agree  to  be  represented  in  the  proposed  Council,  and  whether  thej'  would  double 
their  contribution  for  the  purposes  indicated. 

5.  The  Colonies,  however,  deferred  any  definite  expression  of  opinion  upon  these 
proposals  until  the  receipt  of  further  information  as  to  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government. 

6.  Up  to  this  time  it  had,  I  believe,  been  understood  by  all  the  Colonies  that  the 
undertaking  “  to  defray  in  proportion  to  population  such  share  of.  the  cost  of  giving 
“  effect  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention  as  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  having  regard 
“  to  the  relative  importance  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  interests,  might  deem  fair  and 
“  reasonable,”  had  been  accepted  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  offered,  and  that 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  would,  upon  the  guarantee  of  the  Colonies  to  make  such 
payment  as  might  be  asked,  undertake  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the  action  determined  upon. 

It  was  therefore,  I  think,  a  source  of  some  surprise  when,  upon  receipt  of  the 
circular  Despatch  of  19th  November  1885,  announcing  General  Scratchley’s  appoint- 
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ment,  and  transmitting  his  instructions,  it  was  discovered  incidentally  that  the  Colonies 
were  expected  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  the  Protectorate.  No  information,  however, 
was  given  on  the  important  subject  of  the  future  administration  of  its  government. 

/.  The  Colonies  were  subsequently  informed  of  an  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Protectorate,  and  of  Her  Majesty’s  intention  to  annex  the  territory  included  in  it  to 
the  British  Empire;  and  on  the  14th  of  August  1885,  Colonel  Stanley  telegraphed  to 
the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  as  follows  : — 

“  Her  Majesty’s  Government  willing  to  proclaim  Queen’s  sovereignty  and  to 
contribute  to  cost  of  New  Guinea  if  Colonies  agree  to  following  arrangement. 
Colonies  to  contribute  15,000/.  per  annum,  and  provide  any  further  expenditure 
they  may  approve.  Imperial  contribution  will  be  the  gift  of  suitable  ship,  costing, 
delivered  at  New  Guinea,  not  less  than  18,000/.  This  offer  made  in  full 
confidence  that  your  Government  will  as  soon  as  possible  obtain  from  Legislature 
Act  to  secure  permanently  annual  proportion.  On  proclamation  of  sovereignty 
Scratchley  would  have  full  legislative  powers  and  control  over  all  nationalities.” 

No  further  information  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  afforded  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  government  of  the  territory  should  be  administered. 

8.  With  the  exception  of  Queensland,  which  has  already  passed  an  Act  for  the 
permanent  appropriation  of  its  contribution,  none  of  the  Colonies  have  taken  action 
upon  the  invitation  to  do  so.  The  Colony  of  South  Australia  has  formally  withdrawn 
from  the  joint  guarantee,  and  I  infer  that,  under  existing  circumstances  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  more  definite  and  satisfactory  proposals  from  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  other  Colonies  are  not  likely  to  take  the  action  suggested,  especially  as  the 
telegram  which  I  have  just  quoted  appears  to  indicate  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  cost  of  a  ship,  the  Colonies  are  expected  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  government, 
but  are  to  have  no  voice  in  its  administration.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  a  formal 
and  binding  guarantee,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  do  not  appear  disposed  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  assume  sovereignty  over  the  Protectorate. 

It  is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  until  the  territory  is  annexed  to  the  British  dominions 
no  provision  can  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  or  indeed  for  any  real 
government. 

9.  If  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Australasia  admitted  of  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  Council  of  Advice  such  as  that  suggested  in  Lord  Derby’s  telegram  of  the 
31st  of  October  1884,  1  should  be  much  disposed  to  advise  the  constitution  of  such  a 
Council,  and  the  appointment  of  an  Administrator  of  British  New  Guinea,  with 
instructions  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  Council.  I  apprehend,  however,  that 
this  scheme  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  not  practicable,  and  may  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  The  annexation  of  British  New  Guinea  to  Queensland  is  also,  I 
apprehend,  out  of  the  question.  Nor,  for  many  reasons,  do  I  think  it  desirable. 

10.  Her  Majesty’s  Law  Advisers  in  Great  Britain  have,  I  understand,  formally 
advised  that  the  territory  when  annexed  must  be  taken  to  have  been  acquired  by  settle¬ 
ment  and  not  by  conquest  or  cession,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Acts  6  and  7 
Viet.,  c.  13,  and  23  and  24  Viet.,  c.  121,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  in  Colonies 
acquired  by  settlement  powers  of  legislation  may  be  exercised  by  the  Queen  by  Order 
in  Council,  or  by  three  or  more  persons  within  the  Colony  to  wrhom  the  Queen  has 
delegated  such  powers,  are  consequently  applicable. 

1 1 .  The  essential  elements  of  the  position  appear  then  to  be  these  :  It  is  necessary 
that  the  territory  should  be  annexed  to  the  British  Empire,  but  Her  Majesty  will  not 
be  advised  to  assume  sovereignty  until  the  Colonies,  or  some  of  them,  undertake  to 
bear  the  whole  cost  of  administration,  except  perhaps  some  small  initial  contribution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Colonies  are  unwilling  to  give  such  an  undertaking  without  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  the  future  government  of  the  territory,  or  unless  they  have 
a  substantial  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  money  contributed  by  them.  And 
such  control  cannot  at  present  be  exercised  by  them  collectively. 

12.  These  considerations  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  one  of  the  Colonies  should,  on  behalf  of  all,  undertake  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  administration,  and  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
necessary  authority  to  supervise  the  expenditure  and  see  that  the  administration  is 
conducted  on  principles  wThich  meet  with  their  general  approval, 

13.  With  respect  to  the  probable  cost  of  government,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
a  considerable  revenue  might  even  now  be  raised  in  British  New  Guinea  from  import 
duties,  licenses  to  cut  timber,  and  other  similar  sources,  and  that,  at  any  rate  after 
the  first  year  or  two,  a  sum  much  less  than  15,000/.  would  have  to  be  annually  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  guaranteeing  Colonies.  The  expenses  of  administration  need  not 
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I  think  be  heavy.  The  untimely  and  lamented  death  of  Sir  Peter  ScratrhW  W 

schooner,  with  a  small  steamer  stationed  at  or  near  Torres  Stnit  1  a  good  sailing 
also  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Queensland  gZZZ 

Government  bearing-  part  of  the  exnense'I  wcmlrl  Ko  •  *  a  nuisaay  island,  that 

ments.  I  doubt,  also"  whether  thc^X-v  of  2  nn,  Z  n  f"  lm.m.edlate  squire- 
excessive.  Reductions  in  hese  items  woul  l  W™  31  1  Ad”ln“r  >•  not 

therefore  be  light;  and  would,  probably,  continually  diminish  until  in  a  few  vears  he 
settlement  became  self-supporting.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  HeT  Majestv’s 

14.  I  appiehend  that  if  one  of  the  Colonies  is  to  be  entrusted  ..a,  j,  ,1 

responsibility  of  providing  the  necessary  funds  and  the  function  of  supervfsiiFv  Th7’ 
expenditure,  the  choice  would  naturally  fall  upon  Queensland  w  del,  S 
geograph, cal  position,  is  most  conveniently  situated  for  the  purpose  "  K  'CS 

15.  The  question  would  (hen  arise  how  far  should  the  administration  of  Britisr, 
ew  Guinea  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Government  of  Queensland  s  The 

same  objections  which  would  be  held  to  render  it  inexpedient  to  annex  the  territorF 
■i  Queensland  would  probably  also  be  deemed  to  extend  to  exclude  a  romnW* 
aependeuce  up°n  the  Government  of  this  Colony.  And  it  is  likely  that  Her  M-nesVs 

J  l  fmei!u  ^°U,d  s^pulate  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  proper  safe¬ 
guards  foi  the  piotection  of  the  interests  of  the  native  races  In  rnv  inrfo-n  ^  t  i 
a  stipulation  would  be  both  satisfactory  and  desirable.  Some '  general  rule  ’S  t  also 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  prohibition  of  the  purchase  of  land  excem  *rom  thn  r  1 
ment,  and  of  trade  with  the  natives  in  ajs,  ammunition into^icanfo 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  German  Government  hav4  agreed  to  enforce  the 
latter  prohibition  in  their  territory  in  New  Guinea.  emoice  the 

P  V,  1  f  eiy°r.e  suSSest  following  conditions  as  a  basis  for  the  administration  of 
British  New  Guinea  in  the  immediate  future  •—  “istration  ot 

T  a fi  S&2  SfA?  *G=r,  IrRg; 

(2.)  That  the  other  Colonies  should  undertake  (by  similar  permanent  Appropriation 
Acts,  if  practicable  or  by  resolutions  of  their  respective  Parliaments)  to 
repay  to  Queensland,  for  the  same  or  such  shorter  period  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  a  proportionate  part  ot  the  amount  which  Queensland  is  called  upon  to 
pay  under  her  undertaking,  each  Colony  contributing  either  a  fixed  mo 
portion  of  the  total  of  15,000?.,  or  an  amount  proportionate  to  its  population 
as  estimated  on  the  3lst  of  December  preceding  the  year  of  contribution 
(except  in  the  case  ot  Fiji,  whose  contributions  should  be  on  the  basis 
previously  agreed  upon),  and  Queensland  herself  bearing  a  proportionate 
shaie.  (If  desired,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  Queensland  would P0biect  to 
bear  a  somewhat  larger  share  of  the  cost  than  would  be  payable  on  the  basis 
of  her  population.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  general  supervision 

proposed  wouW  entail,  indirectly,  considerable  expense.)  1 

(3.)  lhat  the  Imperial  Government,  should  be  requested  to  make  a  reasonable 
contribution  (by  way  of  loan  or  otherwise)  to  defray  some  of  the  hfitial 
capital  cost  of  the  necessary  Government  buildings,  &c. ;  such  contribution  if 
made  by  way  of  loan,  to  be  a  charge  upon  and  repaid  from  the  revenue  of 
the  new  Colony  when  practicable. 

(4.)  That  for  any  expenditure  of  money  by  Queensland  beyond  its  agreed  proportion 
Queensland  should  have  a  first  charge  on  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  new 

(■>.)  That  upon  the  proposed  guarantee  being  given  by  Queensland,  Her  Maiestv 
should  assume  sovereignty  over  the  Protectorate.  j  sry 
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(6.)  That  an  Administrator  of  the  Government  should  be  appointed,  with  that 
title,  at  a  salary  to  be  determined  by  agreement  between  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  and  the  Government  of  Queensland,  to  whom,  with  two  or  more 
other  persons,  should  be  delegated  legislative  powers  under  the  Acts  above 
cited. 

(7.)  That  no  purchase  of  land  should  be  allowed  to  be  made  by  private  persons, 
except  from  the  Government  or  purchasers  from  it. 

(8.)  That  no  deportation  of  natives  should  be  allowed  either  from  one  part  of  the 
Colony  to  another,  or  to  places  beyond  the  Colony,  except  under  Ordinances 
sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government. 

(9.)  That  trading  with  the  natives  in  arms,  ammunition,  explosives,  and  intoxicants 
should  be  prohibited,  except  under  Ordinances  passed  with  the  like  sanction. 

(10.)  That  the  foregoing  three  Articles  should  be  made  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Colony,  "preferably  by  Orders  in  Council  made  contemporaneously  with 
the  assumption  of  sovereignty,  or  else  by  Ordinances  to  be  passed 
immediately  afterwards  by  the  Legislative  Council  under  instructions  from 
Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government ;  and  that  standing  instructions  should 
be  given  to  the  Governor  of  Queensland  and  to  the  Administrator  of  British 
New  Guinea  to  observe  the  conditions  of  these  Articles. 

(11.)  That  an  estimate  of  probable  revenue  and  proposed  expenditure  for  each  year 
should  be  submitted  by  the  Administrator  to  the  Governor  of  Queensland 
for  approval  before  being  submitted  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  British 
New  Guinea. 

(12.)  That  all  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure  should  be  audited  by  officers  of 
the  Queensland  Government. 

(13.)  That  the  Administrator,  in  the  exercise  of  his  legislative  and  administrative 
functions,  should  (subject,  of  course,  to  Her  Majesty’s  power  of  disallowance 
of  proposed  laws)  be  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Governor  of 
Queensland. 

(14.)  That  the  Governor  of  Queensland  should  be  directed  to  consult  his  Executive 
Council  upon  all  matters  relating  to  British  New  Guinea,  and  be  guided  by 
their  advice  within  the  limits  of  his  instructions. 

(15.)  That  the  Government  of  Queensland  should  consult  the  Governments  of  the 
other  contributing  Colonies  in  all  matters  other  than  those  of  ordinary 
administration,  and  report  to  them  all  action  taken. 

17.  I  infer  from  the  address  delivered  to  the  Agents-General  by  Colonel  Stanley  on 
his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  I  have 
otherwise  reason  to  believe,  that  a  scheme  substantially  to  the  foregoing  effect  would 
have  met  with  his  approval ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  should,  with  such  modifications 
as  mav  suggest  themselves  upon  further  consideration,  commend  itself  to  the  Colonies 
generally,  and  should  prove  a  practical  solution  of  the  present  difficulty. 

S.  W.  Griffith. 


15. 

JOHN  DOUGLAS,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  (New  Guinea),  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
EARL  GRANVILLE,  K.G.  (Received  June  14,  1886.) 

My  Lord,  Brisbane,  April  26,  1886. 

In  reference  to  the  negotiations  now  pending  as  to  the  proportionate  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  to  the  cost  of  the  New  Guinea  Protectorate,  and  as 
to  the  contemplated  proclamation  of  sovereignty,  I  have  to  report  that  I  have  lately 
visited  both  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  that  I  have  seen  the  Governors  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Government  in  both 
Colonies. 

2.  Mr.  Griffith,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Queensland,  is  now  in  Sydney,  by  appointment, 
to  discuss  certain  matters  of  interest  with  the  Prime  Ministers  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  at  this  meeting  some  decision  will  be  arrived  at  which  will  result 
in  a  proposition  being  made  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  reference  to  New 
Guinea, 
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1  ^enw?  ^IS  meet,n£  1  thought  it  desirable  to  address  to  the  Government  of  Queens- 

ud ^ v  MreV>iffitfhren^  t°,Certf11  Inatters  t0lfched  uPon  in  a  memorandum  lately  drawn 
p  by  Mi .  y riffith,  and  submitted  in  a  circular  despatch  to  the  Australasian  Colonies 
I  now  furnish  your  Lordship  with  a  copy  of  my  letter  colonies. 

TntJ1  apPfertaind’  it18eejned  to  m.e’  t()  duty,  to  make  such  representations  to  the 
Government  of  Queensland  as  were  m  accordance  with  what  I  believed  to  be  the  require 

claTmed  Protectorate,  in  the  event  of  Her  Majesty’s  sovereignty  being"  pro 

o.  My  letter  to  Sir  Arthur  Palmer  sufficiently  explains  what  I  conceived  these  to  be 
and  trust  that  the  negotiations  will  be  carried  out  to  a  successful  issue. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.G.  <S'gned)  J°HN  D0UGLd S' 

&C.  &C.  &c. 


Sir, 


Enclosure  in  15. 

New  Guinea. 

Queensland  Club,  Brisbane, 

a  rr,  .  April  21,  1886. 

.  Admiral  Tryoi.  has  invited  Mr.  Griffith  to  meet  Mr.  Gillies  and  Sir  Patrick 
Jennings  at  Sydney  on  the  26th  lust.,  in  order  to  discuss  a  project  of  naval  defence 

Z  Vn'*ed  Go!onies  Australasia.  This  meeting  will  also  afford  an  opportmiity 

for  the  further  discussion  of  the  New  Guinea  question;  and  it  appears  to  be  most 
desnable  that  some  decision  on  it  should  be  arrived  at  which  will  admit  of  the  whole 
case  being  submitted  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

2.  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave  in  a  memorandum  on  this 
subject,  bearing  date  the  24th  of  March.  Since  then,  Mr.  Griffith,  on  the  part  of  the 

ments  which  h  Q,leensk?d’ hf  *  >»^ora,idum  to  the  Australasian  Govern! 

ents  which  has  summaiised  the  whole  position  in  a  manner  so  explicit  that  it  may  be 
readily  grasped  in  all  its  bearings.  K  y 

3  I  am  anxious,  however  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  Excellency  to  one  or  two 
points  m  connexion  with  Mr.  Griffith’s  memorandum  and  my  own,  which  ought  I 
think,  to  be  further  discussed  before  a  final  decision  is  arrived  at. 

4.  With  that  suggestion  which  is  contained  in  the  12th  paragraph  of  Mr.  Griffith’s 
memorandum  I  cordially  agree.  5  F 

L  seems  to  be  most  expedient  that  one  of  the  Australian  Colonies  should,  on  behalf 
°f  a  j  become  responsible  for  the  whole  amount  required  to  meet,  the  expenses 

of  Administration  in  British  New  Guinea,  and  it  appears  to  be  most  fitting  that  Queens- 

whichhZdC^rffi^h  j"olonLsn  ^sponsible.  I  cannot,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion 
winch  Mi.  Gnffith  has  arrived  at  when  he  assumes  that  mucli  less  than  15,000/.  will 

suffice  lor  the  annual  contributions  to  be  supplied  by  the  Australasian  Governments, 
l  a  real  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  apply  an  efficient  administration.  I  have  been  enabled 
it  is  true,  by  the  considerate  assistance  of  your  Government,  to  make  provisional 
arrangements  for  the  service  of  the  Protectorate,  by  the  chartering  of  the  schooner 

Clara;  and  the  small  steamer  which  is  likely  to  be  stationed  in  Torres  Straits  on  the 

ursday  Island  establishment  will  do  something  to  secure  supervision  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Protectorate;  but  the  coast  line  of  British  New  Guinea  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  1,000  miles,  without  including  the  outlying  islands  of  the  Trobriand 
Woodlark,  D  Entrecastreaux,  and  Louisiade  groups.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  essential  for 

tlle4.u  UjP°SeS  i  rV  e?cie.nt  supervision  over  this  area  that  a  steam  vessel  should  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Special  Commissioner  or  the  future  Administrator.  Her  Majesty’s 
ships  of  war,  no  doubt,  patrol  the  coast  at  certain  times,  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
service  will  he  ultimately  undertaken  by  these  ships  of  war,  which  may  be  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  the  Australian  States;  but  I  cannot  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
services  of  a  steam  vessel  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner  can  be  dispensed  with 
and  I  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the  expenditure  as  unnecessary. 

o  d°  ^  ^at  salary  of  the  future  Administrator,  which  has  been  named 
at  2,500/.  per  annum,  is  excessive,  if  he  is  to  be  placed  on  a  par  in  position  with  the 
other  Australian  Governors.  His  responsibilities  will  be  great.  He  ought  to  be  a  man 
or  experience,  versed  in  affairs.  The  demands  made  upon  his  judgment  will  eertainlv 
not  be  less  than  any  made  upon  Her  Majesty’s  Representatives  in  Australia,  and  he  will 
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have  to  perform  his  duties  wich  the  certainty  of  having  to  incur  considerable  risks.  If 
it  were  intended  to  station  a  police  magistrate  or  a  resident  on  some  point  on  the  coast 
at  Bampton  Island,  Port  Moresby,  or  E^st  Cape,  then  I  think  that  a  salary  of  1,000/.  a 
year  mi°'ht  suffice,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  this  is  what  is  contemplated. 

().  So  far,  then,  from  the  amount  of  the  15,000/.  a  year  which  has  been  spoken  of 
being  more  than  sufficient  for  the  contemplated  purposes,  I  cannot  myself  regard  it  as 

sufficient,  if  Sovereignty  is  to  be  proclaimed.  .  ^  .  . 

In  the  estimates  framed  by  the  late  Special  C  ommissioner  no  piovision  was  made 
for  the  Administration  of  Justice;  for  the  cost  of  the  survey  of  land— a  most  essential 
and  primary  condition  for  settlement ;  nor  has  any  suitable  provision  been  made  foi  the 
payment  of  a  Health  Officer  or  a  Medical  Superintendent. 

*7.  At.  the  lowest  estimate  of  probable  expenditure  on  the  lines  contemplated, 
cannot  name  a  sum  less  than  20,000/.  per  annum  as  required  for  the  essentials  of  a, 
well-ordered  Government  in  British  New  Guinea  for  the  nrst  five  yeais.  Noi  can  I 
venture  to  anticipate  that  the  revenue,  either  from  dues  collected  or  from  land  sold, 

would  in  the  first  few  years  meet  the  expenditure. 

8.  It  is,  nevertheless,  most  essential  that,  when  Sovereignty  is  proclaimed,  some 
stability  and  continuity  should  be  attached  to  the  Administration.  For  this  reason 
I  regard  it  as  most  desirable  that  the  Governments  of  Australasia,  acting  in  combina- 
tionwith  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  should  advance  a  specific  sum,  to  be  expended 
over  a  series  of  years  (say  five),  on  an  estimate  of  annual  expenditure  not  exceeding 
20,000/.  :  the  capital  sum  thus  advanced  to  be  secured  on  the  revenues  of  New7  Guinea 
when  collected.  I  regard  such  an  advance  as  one  made  on  ample  security,  and  in 
dealing  with  this  matter  in  the  Australian  Parliaments  it  should  be  treated  strictly 
as  an  advance  covering  a  liability.  I  take  the  liberty  of  pressing  upon  your  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  attention  the  utter  futility  of  causing  the  future  administration  of  New 
Guinea  to  be  made  dependent  on  sums  of  money  to  be  annually  voted  by  half  a  dozen 

p  ^2’  1 1  qi  0  F)  # 

9.  It  seems  certainly  to  be  most  necessary  that  the  conditions  on  which  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  new  Province  is  to  be  founded  should  be  specified  in  the  organic  instru¬ 
ment  under  which  Her  Majesty  lmy  be  advised  to  confer  jurisdiction,  and  in  this  respect 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  remarks.  These  principles,  however,  having 
been  agreed  on,  and  stamped  on  the  Constitution,  I  cannot  think  that  there  would  be 
much  advantage  in  a  detailed  control  in  administration  exercised  by  the  Government  of 
Queensland,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  proposed  to  effect  a  territorial  incorporation. 
This,  I  apprehend,  is  not  contemplated,  and  Mr.  Griffith  has  said  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  wmuld  not  be  desirable. 

10.  It  is  essential,  as  Sir  Peter  Scratchley  has  remarked  in  one  of  his  later  memoianda, 
that  British  New  Guinea  should  become  part  of  the  Anglo- Australian  political  system. 
For  this  reason  the  principles  of  its  constitution  should  be  in  accord  with  those  laid 
down  by  the  associated  colonies  or  states  of  Australasia.  Its  future  legislation,  subject 
as  it  must  be  to  Her  Majesty’s  assent,  might  also  be  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Federal  Council  when  fully  constituted.  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  the 
estimates  of  expenditure  should  be  subject  to  the  annual  adjustment  of  the  Queensland 
Executive,  or  indeed  of  any  combination  of  Australasian  Executives.  Such  subjection 
might,  and  probably  would,  paralyse  the  action  of  the  New  Guinea  Executive.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Queensland  Executive  might  be  of  the  greatest 
use  as  the  exponent  of  the  Federal  Council.  It  might  also  materially  assist  in.  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  in  the  auditing  of  accounts,  so  as  to  secure  an  expenditure 
in  accordance  with  the  scheduled  estimates.  For  the  first  few  years  this  would  be 
necessary,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  Government  of  Queensland  may  be  depended 
on  to  give  the  aid  which  in  these  respects  the  infant  state  of  New  Guinea  will  so  much 
require.  I  wish,  however,  earnestly  to  draw  the  attention  of  Your  Excellency  s 
Government  to  the  fact  that  financial  stability  and  continuity  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  A  scheduled  estimate  should  be  agreed  on.  The  money  thus  advanced 
should  be  applicable,  in  that  form,  for  a  period  of  not  less  that  nve  years,  and  the 
whole  amouut  thus  advanced  should  be  secured  on  the  future  revenues  of  British  New 

Guinea.  .  .  . 

Sir  Peter  Scratchley,  I  observe,  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  seemed  to  be  doubtful 
if  the  country  could  be  made  self-supporting.  I  owe  every  respect  to  Geneial  Sciatclv 
ley’s  conclusions.  I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  I  entertain  a  different  opinion. .  I 
assume  that  European  settlement  will  go  on  hand  in  hand  with  the  gradual  attraction 
of  the  native  races  to  industrial  pursuits.  Land  will  be  acquired  by  the  Government 
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from  the  natives,  and  will  be  sold.  I  have  seen  at  Thursday  Island  how  a  revenue 
grows  up,  under  conditions  not  very  different  from  those  which  prevail  in  New  Guinea. 
I  have  some  confidence,  therefore,  in  concluding  that,  under  judicious  management,  a 
revenue  may  be  obtained  for  all  the  essential  purposes  of  government.  But  I  readily 
admit  that,  for  the  first  few  years,  there  must  be  some  exnenditure  in  advance,  and  I 
have  already  stated  what  I  think  the  minimum  of  that  expenditure  should  be. 

11.  Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  draw  your  Excellency’s  attention  once  more  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  shortly  take  place  in  Sydney. 

It  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  desirable  that  there  should  be  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Australian  Governments  on  this  question.  They  are  in  honour  bound  to 
maintain  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  future  government  of  New  Guinea  and  I 
regret  extremely  to  observe  that  the  Province  of  South  Australia  has,  for  the  present, 
notified  a  discontinuance  of  payments  on  account.  From  communications,  however, 
which  I  have  had  with  Lord  Carrington’s  Government  in  New  South  Wales,  and  with 
Sir  Henry  Loch’s  Government  in  Victoria,  I  feel  confident  that  no  defection  need  be 
feared  from  them,  and  I  anticipate  their  hearty  co-operation  with  your  Excellency’s 
Government. 

12.  I  assume,  for  the  moment,  that  the  three  Colonies  I  have  named  would  be  willing, 
each  of  them  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Australian  Group,  to  guarantee  an  advance  of 
25,000/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  5,000/.  a  year  each  for  five  years,  'i  bis  would  amount  to 
a  capital  sum  of  75,000/.  On  such  a  sum  uf  money  being  guaranteed,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  accept  its  share  of  responsibility,  and  would 
probably  be  willing  to  guarantee  a  similar  amount,  by  way  of  advance,  to  be  secured  in 
like  manner  on  the  accruing  revenue.  This  would*  provide  the  Government  of  New 
Guinea  with  the  means,  and  not  more  than  the  sufficient  means,  for  an  efficient  start  in 
life.  I  assume  that  a  steam  vessel  must  be  obtained,  and  that  a  small  sailing  vessel 
with  several  whaleboats  will  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  New  Guinea  Government. 
Houses  also  will  have  to  be  built  for  the  agents— native  and  European — which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  domicile  on  the  coast.  It  may  be  desirable  also  to  erect  some  small 
jetties.  Having  regard,  therefore,  to  such  outlay  as  this  on  capital  account,  as  well  as 
to  the  annual  expenditure,  I  do  not  regard  an  amount  of  150,000/.,  expended  over 
five  years,  as  by  any  means  excessive  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  a  rudimentarv 
form  of  government  having  effect  over  the  wide  area  which  has  been  added  to  Her 
Majesty’s  dominions. 

13.  I  will  presume  to  add,  that  it  becomes  a  duty  incumbent  on  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects  in  Australia  to  devise  the  means  for  giving  effect  to  a  project  of  government 
which  is  of  most  momentous  importance  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  of 
whom  as  yet  we  know  so  little. 

14.  I  confidently  anticipate,  therefore,  that  the  hearty  interest  which  has  hitherto 
been  shown  by  your  Excellency’s  Government  in  this  matter  will  be  shortly  followed 
up  by  some  definite  propositions,  to  be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government ;  and 
I  shall  deem  it  a  favour  if  your  Excellency  will  inform  me  of  the  nature  of  the 
propositions  when  an  understanding  has  been  arrived  at. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  John  Douglas, 

Her  Majesty’s  Special  Commissioner 

His  Excellency  Sir  Arthur  Palmer,  K.C.M.G.,  for  British  New  Guinea. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


l6„ 

JOHN  DOUGLAS,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  (New  Guinea),  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL 

GRANVILLE,  K.G.  (Received  July  5,  1886.) 

My  Lord,  Port  Kennedy,  Thursday  Island,  May  20,  1886. 

I  have  already  informed  your  Lordship  in  my  Despatch  of  even  date  here¬ 
with,*  that  although  I  have  not  been  officially  informed  of  the  contents  of  the  draft 
proposals  for  the  future  administration  of  British  New  Guinea  which  have  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Victoria,  at  Sydney  on 


*  Not  printed. 
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the  28th  of  April,  I  am  aware  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  form  in  which  they  have  been 
submitted  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

2.  It  is  possible  that  your  Lordship  may  have  already  determined  the  course  of  action 
in  connexion  with  them  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  may  have  seen  fit  to  adopt. 

It  nevertheless  becomes  my  duty  to  comment  upon  them,  and  to  place  before  your 
Lordship  the  considerations  which  occur  to  me  in  connexion  with  them. 

3.  The  associated  Colonies  referred  to  propose  to  advance  15,000/.  a  year  for  five 
years,  secured  on  the  future  revenues  of  New  Guinea,  and  subject  to  the  condition 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Sovereignty  will  be  proclaimed.  In  themselves  I  regard  these  terms 
as  too  hard,  and  I  have  so  expressed  myself  to  Mr.  Griffith  in  conversation  on  the 
subject.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Queensland  has  no  desire 
to  enforce  that  clause  which  stipulates  that  any  revenue  raised  by  the  future  Government 
of  New  Guinea  should  be  immediately  applied  in  reduction  of  the  amount  advanced  by 
the  Colonies.  But,  as  the  Agreement  stands,  it  may  be  enforced,  and  might  seriously 
cripple  the  resources  of  the  New  Colony  after  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  five  years. 

The  offer  is  also  made  on  the  assumption  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would 
advance  at  least  a  similar  amount  for  which  no  equivalent  security  is  provided. 

4.  As  regards  the  provision  to  be  made  for  a  Civil  List,  and  having  in  view  the  very 
serious  responsibilities  which  will  attach  to  the  future  Administration  of  British  New 
Guinea,  if  Sovereignty  is  to  be  proclaimed,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  insufficient. 

Without  questioning  the  probability  that  men  of  some  standing  and  ability  could  be 
obtained  at  the  salaries  specified,  it  may  well  he  doubted,  I  think,  if  the  best  men  for 
the  purpose  could  be  secured  on  the  specified  scale,  and  very  much  will  depend  on  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  first  Administrators. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  an  efficient  service,  1  do  not  think  that  a  less  amount 
than  5,000/.  a  year  should  be  set  apart  for  a  Civil  List.  The  officers  at  first  entrusted 
with  administrative  duties  in  British  New  Guinea  will  have  far  greater  and  more  extensive 
responsibilities  devolved  upon  them  than  those  which  attached  to  the  first  Administrators 
in  Fiji.  The  climate  is  an  unhealthy  one,  and  though  this  may  be  combated  by  prudence, 
I  doubt  very  much  if  men  of  tried  experience  will  be  found  to  undertake  such  duties 
unless  they  are  adequately  paid.  This,  however,  is  not  a  matter,  I  should  assume,  on 
which  there  is  likely  to  be  any  difference  of  opinion  which  may  not  be  arranged. 

5.  Those  clauses  of  the  proposed  agreement  which  refer  to  the  deportation  of  natives, 
to  the  purchase  of  land,  to  the  trading  with  natives  in  arms  and  intoxicants,  and  to 
the  prohibition  of  differential  duties,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  approved  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  are  very  vital  conditions  of  the  agreement. 

6.  The  remaining  clauses  having  reference  to  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Queens¬ 
land,  to  the  framing  of  estimates,  to  the  auditing  of  accounts,  and  to  the  relations  which 
it  is  proposed  should  subsist  between  the  Administrators  of  Queensland  and  New 
Guinea,  seem  to  me  to  be  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  will  be  found 
advantageous  during  the  early  stages  of  occupation. 

They  will  be  modified,  no  doubt,  in  course  of  time,  and  in  accordance  with  experience, 
but  I  can  scarcely  anticipate  that  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  over  which  it  is  proposed 
that  the  agreement  should  hold  good,  the  Australian  Colonies  will  accept  any  financial 
responsibilities  in  connexion  with  British  New  Guinea  dependent  upon  grants  in  aid  to 
be  voted  by  Parliament. 

I  express  an  opinion  on  this  matter  which  may  be  premature,  but  according  to  the 
estimate  I  have  been  enabled  to  form  from  existing  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  associated  Legislatures  of  the  Australian  Colonies  will,  for  any  lengthened  period, 
be  found  willing  to  accept  either  financial  or  administrative  responsibilities  in  connexion 
with  British  New  Guinea.  It  is  possible  that  the  Parliament  of  Queensland,  or  the 
future  Parliament  of  Northern  Queensland,  if  constituted,  might  he  found  willing  to  do 
so,  but  I  cannot  advise  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  depend  upon  sustained  contribu¬ 
tions  even  from  these  quarters.  Nor  do  I  think  that  it  is,  in  itself,  desirable  that  the 
future  Government  of  British  New  Guinea  should  be  peimanently  subordinated  to  the 
Government  of  any  one  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 

7.  It  remains  tor  me  to  say  something  in  reference  to  the  contribution  towards  the 
Government  of  British  New7  Guinea  which  it  is  anticipated  that  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  will  make. 

The  sum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Griffith,  namely  100,000/.,  in  addition  to  the  amount  to 
be  advanced  by  the  Colonies,  would,  no  doubt,  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a 
government,  and  of  opening  a  settlement  at  several  points  on  the  coast  during  the  first 
five  years ;  but  I  cannot  advise  your  Lordship  that  this  amount  either  could  or  should 
be  immediately  repaid  out  of  revenue,  though  it  might  with  perfect  propriety  become  a 
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permanent  charge  on  the  future  resources  of  New  Guinea.  The  amount  of  100,000/. 
was  named,  i  suppose,  because  in  December  last,  during  Colonel  Stanley’s  administration 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  some  proposition  of  the  kind  had  been  made,  and  it  was  inferred  that 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  be  willing  to  advance  this  amount  on  a  footing  similar 
to  that  which  had  been  recognised  in  the  case  of  Fiji. 

8.  I  am  leaving  this  for  Cook  town  on  the  22nd  to  proceed  to  Port  Moresby,  and 
probably  also  to  South  Cape.  I  propose  to  return  to  Cook,  town  from  New  Guinea 
towards  the  end  of  July.  1  assume  that  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  British  Sovereignty  will  be  proclaimed  before  the  commencement  of  next  year, 
after  the  matter  has  been  discussed  in  the  Parliament  of  Queensland.  Should  your 
Lordship,  therefore,  desire  to  see  me  after  my  return  from  New  Guinea  in  July,  l  shall 
be  available  for  your  summons  by  telegram  at  Cooktown,  and  could  be  in  Engiand  early 
in  September. 

have 

(Signed)  JOHN  DOUGLAS, 

Sepecial  Commissioner  for  British  New  Guinea. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.G., 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


17. 

Administrator  Sir  A.  H.  PALMER,  K.C.M.G.  (Queensland),  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  EARL  GRANVILLE,  K.G.  (Received  July  5,  1886.) 

Government  House,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
My  Lord,  May  21,  1886. 

1  have  the  honour  to  forward  to  your  Lordship,  at  the  request  of  my  Chief 
Secretary,  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  20th  instant,  covering  draft  proposals 
for  the  further  administration  of  British  New  Guinea  agreed  to  by  the  Governments  of 
the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Victoria,  at  Sydney,  on  the  28th 
of  April  1886. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  A.  H.  PALMER. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies. 


Enclosure  in  17. 

Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  Brisbane, 

Siu,  May  20,  1886. 

1.  Your  Excellency  is  aware  that  the  question  of  the  future  administration  of 
British  New  Guinea  has  for  some  time  engaged  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial 
Government,  as  well  as  the  Governments  of  the  Australasian  Colonies.  On  the  30th  of 
March,  after  much  consideration  on  the  part  of  this  Government,  1  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Governments  of  the  other  Australasian  Colonies,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy  for  your 
Excellency’s  information.* 

2.  The  Government  of  South  Australia  replied  on  the  5th  of  April,  declining  to  be  a 
party  to  any  further  agreement  for  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the  Government  of  New 
Guinea.  I  have  not  yet  received  any  formal  reply  from  any  of  the  other  Governments. 

3.  Being  in  Sydney  on  the  27t.h  and  28th  of  April  for  the  special  purpose  of  discussing 
with  Admiral  Tryon  and  the  leaders  of  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  the  proposals  of  the  Admiralty  upon  the  question  of  the  Naval  Defences  of 
Australasia,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  Sir  P.  A.  Jennings  and  Mr. 
Gillies  the  proposals  contained  in  my  Memorandum  of  the  30th  March;  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  inform  your  Excellency  that,  after  full  consideration,  these  proposals  were 
accepted  with  some  modifications.  The  agreement  arrived  at  between  us  as  representing 
the  three  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  is  embodied  in  the 
following  Memorandum :  — 


*  See  Enclosure  in  14. 
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Draft  Proposals  for  the  future  Administration  of  British  New  Guinea  agreed  to  by 
the  Governments  of  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Victoria, 
at  Sydney,  on  the  28th  of  April  1886. 

I.  The  Colony  of  Queensland  to  undertake  by  a  permanent  Appropriation  Act  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  Government  of  British  New  Guinea  to  an 
extent  not  exceeding  15,000/.  per  annum  for  the  term  of  five  years,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: — 

II.  The  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  undertake  by  similar  perma¬ 
nent  Appropriation  Acts  to  bear  equally  with  Queensland  any  amount  which  the  latter 
Colony  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  under  Article  L,  so  that  each  Colony  shall  be  liable 
for  one-third  of  the  whole  expenditure  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  5,000/. 

III.  Any  contribution  made  by  the  Governments  of  any  of  the  other  Australasian 
Colonies  to  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  amount  which  the  Colonies  may  be  called 
upon  to  pay  under  Articles  1.  and  II. 

TV.  Any  revenue  raised  by  the  Government  of  New  Guinea  to  be  similarly  applied 
in  reduction  of  the  amount  which  the  Colonies  maybe  called  upon  to  pay  under  Articles 
I.  and  II.,  unless  in  the  event  of  a  larger  annual  expenditure  than  15,000/.  being  agreed 
to,  as  provided  in  Article  XVI.,  in  which  case  the  excess  is  to  be  provided  from  the 
revenue. 

V.  The  Imperial  Government  to  make  a  reasonable  contribution  (by  way  of  loan  or 
otherwise)  towards  the  cost  of  efficiently  starting  the  Government,  and  the  necessary 
Government  buildings,  &c. 

VI.  Upon  the  proposed  guarantee  being  given  by  Queensland,  Her  Majesty  to  assume 
Sovereignty  over  the  Protectorate. 

VII.  An  Administrator  of  the  Government  to  be  appointed  with  that  title,  to  whom, 
with  two  or  more  other  persons,  legislative  powers  are  to  be  delegated  under  the  Imperial 
Acts  6  &  7  Viet.  c.  13  and  23  &  24  Viet.  c.  121. 

VIII.  The  Colonies,  recognising  the  necessity  for  a  small  civil  list,  propose  the  following 
as  probably  sufficient  for  the  first  initiation  of  the  Government : — 


£ 


Administrator 

- 

— 

-  1,500 

Private  Secretary  - 

- 

- 

300 

Judicial  Officer 

- 

-  1,000 

Secretary  to  Government  - 

- 

- 

500 

IX.  No  purchase  of  land  to  be  allowed  to  be  made  from  private  persons,  except  trom 
the  Government  or  purchasers  from  it. 

X.  No  deportation  of  natives  to  be  allowed  either  from  one  part  of  the  Colony  to 
another,  or  to  places  beyond  the  Colony,  except  under  ordinances  reserved  for  *  Her 
Majesty’s  assent  and  assented  to  by  Her  Majesty. 

XI.  Trading  with  the  natives  in  arms,  ammunition,  explosives,  and  intoxicants  to  be 
prohibited,  except  under  ordinances  reserved  and  assented  to  in  like  manner. 

XII.  No  differential  duties  to  be  imposed  in  favour  of  any  of  the  guaranteeing  Colonies 
or  any  other  Colony  or  country. 

XIII.  The  foregoing  four  articles  to  be  made  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Colony, 
preferably  by  Orders  in  Council  made  contemporaneously  with  the  assumption  of 
Sovereignty,  or  else  by  ordinances  to  be  passed  immediately  afterwards  under  instructions 
to  the  Administrator  from  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government.  Standing  instructions 
to  be  given  to  the  Governor  of  Queensland  and  to  the  Administrator  of  British  New 
Guinea  to  observe  the  conditions  of  these  articles. 

XIV.  An  appeal  to  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Queensland,  at  Brisbane,  in  all  civil 

cases  involving  an  amount  of  over  100/.,  and  in  all  criminal  cases  involving  a  punishment 
greater  than  three  months’  imprisonment.  F 
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XV.  An  estimate  of  revenue  and  expenditure  to  he  submitted  by  the  Administrator 
to  the  Governor  of  Queensland,  and  approved  by  him  before  the  passing  of  any  Appro¬ 
priation  Ordinance.  I  he  Governor  of  Queensland  to  have  power  to  disallow  any  item 
of  proposed  expenditure. 


XV  i.  Any  appropriation  beyond  the  amount  of  15,000/.  for  any  one  year  to  be 
agreed  to  by  each  of  the  three  guaranteeing  Colonies. 

XVII.  All  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure  to  be  audited  by  officers  of  the 
Queensland  Government. 


XVI II.  The  Administrator,  in  the  exercise  of  his  legislative  and  administrative 
functions,  to  be  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Governor  of  Queensland  (subject  of 
course  to  Her  Majesty’s  power  of  disallowance  of  proposed  laws). 


XIX.  The  Governor  of  Queensland  to  be  directed  to  consult  his  Executive  Council 
upon  all  matters  relating  to  British  New  Guinea. 

XX.  The  Government  of  Queensland  to  consult  the  Governments  of  the  other 
contributing  Colonies  in  all  matters  other  than  those  of  ordinary  administration,  and  to 
report  to  them  all  action  taken. 

XXI.  An  annual  report  to  be  furnished  by  the  Administrator  to  the  Governor  of 
Queensland  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  (Legislative  and  Administrative),  and 
copies  of  such  report,  together  with  any  observations  which  the  Governor  of  Queensland 
may  think  fit  to  make  thereon,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  each  of 
the  contributing  Colonies. 


4.  If  Her  Majesty  should  be  pleased  to  approve  of  these  proposals,  this  Government 
will  be  prepared  at  once  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  pass  the  necessary  Act  for  the  per¬ 
manent  appropriation  of  the  agreed  sum  of  15,000/.,  without  waiting  for  any  similar  Acts 
to  be  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

5.  This  Government  wishes,  however,  that  it  should  be  stipulated  as  between  Her 
Majesty  s  Government  and  the  Colony  of  Queensland  that  if  from  any  cause  the  agreed 
contribution  should  not  be  paid  by  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria,  Queensland  should 
have  a  first  charge  upon  any  surplus  revenue  of  British  New  Guinea  for  any  amount 
which  she  is  called  upon  to  pay  under  her  guarantee  beyond  the  agreed  proportion  of 
one- third. 


6.  Your  Excellency  will  observe  that  the  term  for  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
guarantee  should  be  given  is  five  years.  This  term  was  agreed  upon  after  full  discussion. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  other  Colonies  wrould  be  disposed  to  join  in  a  longer  guarantee, 
and  they  prefer  that  the  guarantee  to  be  now  given  by  Queensland  should  be  for  the 
same  term  for  which  they  are  willing  to  contribute.  1  have  no  doubt  that  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period  many  of  the  uncertainties  now  surrounding  the  matter  will  be 
removed,  and  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  entering  into  such  fresh  arrangements  as 
circumstances  may  then  show  to  be  most  expedient. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  proposed  initial  contribution  fioin  the  Imperial  Government, 
no  fixed  amount  has  been  asked  for.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  very  large  amount  would  be 
required  immediately.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to  provide  buildings  of  various 
kinds  in  different  places,  and  probably  also,  during  the  five  years  to  purchase  a  steamer 
and  other  vessels  or  boats.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  contribution  should  be  made 
of  the  same  amount  as  was  made  in  the  case  of  Fiji  —100,000/. 

8.  I  have  now  the  honour  to  request  your  Excellency  to  be  good  enough  to  communi¬ 
cate  these  proposals  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Her  Majesty’s  consideration,  and  I 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  they  may  lead  to  an  early  settlement  of  the  question 

I  have,  &c. 

His  Excellency  (Signed)  S.  W.  Griffith 

The  Administrator  of  the  Government  of 
Queensland. 
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18. 

JOHN  DOUGLAS,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  (New  Guinea),  to  the  Right  Hon.  EDWARD 
STANHOPE,  M.P.  (Received  August  17,  1886.) 

Telegraphic. 

Confidential.  I  have  paid  visit  to  Chief  of  Monglay,  coast  of  Guinea.  I  can  advise 
Her  Maiesty’s  Government  on  best  policy  [*].  Is  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in 
favour  proposal  to  Australian  Governments?  If  not,  I  am  prepared  with  an  alterna¬ 
tive  measure. 


19. 

Governor  Sir  G.  C.  STRAHAN,  K. C.M.G.  (Tasmania),  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
EARL  GRANVILLE,  K.G.  (Received  September  20,  1886.) 

My  Lord,  Government  House,  August  7,  1886. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  copy  of  a  communication  which 
has  been  addressed  by  the  Premier  of  Tasmania  to  the  Premier  of  Queensland  on  the 
subject  of  the  amount  of  the  contribution  of  Tasmania  to  the  expenses  of  the  New 
Guinea  Protectorate. 

T  have 

(Signed)  ’  GEO.  C.  STRAHAN. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Granville,  K.G., 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Enclosure  in  19. 

Sir,  Premier’s  Office,  Hobart,  July  2,  1886. 

With  reference  to  the  draft  proposals  for  the  future  administration  of  the 
Government  of  British  New  Guinea,  as  forwarded  with  your  communication  of  the  3rd 
May  last,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  this  matter  having  received  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Government,  Ministers  are  prepared  to  propose  to  the  ensuing 
Parliament  the  appropriation  of  a  similar  sum  to  that  contributed  by  Tasmania  + 
during  the  last  two  years  towards  the  expenses  connected  with  the  Protectorate. 

I  desire  to  add  that  this  action  is  taken,  not  because  Tasmania  has  anv  marked 
interest  in  New  Guinea,  but  because  the  Government  wish  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  the  cause  of  Federation. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Honourable  the  Premier  of  Queensland,  (Signed)  J.  W.  Agnew. 

Brisbane. 


20. 

JOHN  DOUGLAS,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  (New  Guinea),  to  the  Right  Hon.  EDWARD 

STANHOPE,  M.P.  (Received  October  26,  1886.) 

Port  Kennedy,  Thursday  Island, 

*^IR>  .  September  1,  1886. 

1  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  herewith,  a  memorandum  marked  “  Confidential,” 
on  certain  matters  connected  with  the  Protectorate,  together  with  certain  statements  of 
accounts,  showing  the  actual  and  probable  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  current  year, 


*  Word  unintelligible. 


t  630/. 
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from  J  st  June  to  the  31st  December,  and  an  estimate  of  probable  receipts  and  expenditure 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  June  1887,  being  the  termination  of  the  financial  year. 

I  have,  &c. 

I  he  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  (Signed)  JOHN  DOUGLAS 

for  the  Colonies. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Enclosure  1  in  20. 

(Confidential.) 

Memorandum. 

(Extract.) 

Revenue  and  Resources. 

The  immediate  prospects  of  revenue  are  not  encouraging,  unless  the  waste  lands  are 
appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

A  few  hundreds  a  year  may  be  collected  by  an  export  duty  on  cedar,  and  1  have 
given  notice  that  the  granting  of  permission  to  cut  cedar  will  be  conditional  on  the 
payment  of  an  export  duty  of  Is.  (one  shilling)  per  100  (one  hundred)  feet;  but  unless 
Europeans  are  encouraged  to  remain  in  the  country  by  giving  them  some  security  in  the 
tenure  of  land,  I  see  but  small  chance  of  raising  a  revenue.  The  chief  want  of  the 
Natives  is  tobacco,  and  everything  is  paid  for  either  in  tobacco  or  tomahawks.  They 
attach  very  little  value  to  calico  or  to  beads.  At  Port  Moresby  they  are  beginning  to 
like  rice,  and  sometimes  they  prefer  to  be  paid  for  work  in  the  form  of  rice  rather  than 
in  the  form  of  tobacco.  Trade  tobacco,  costing  l,s\  3d.  per  pound,  is  the  currency  of  the 
country.  According  to  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  27,000  (twenty -seven 
thousand)  lbs.,  or  over  12  tons,  of  tobacco  were  imported  last  year  into  British  New 
Guinea.  It  would  be  possible  to  tax  this,  and  if  a  duty  of  2s.  Qd.  per  pound  were  levied 
in  accordance  with  the  Queensland  scale,  this  would,  on  an  estimate  of  last  year’s 
consumption,  produce  a  revenue  of  3,3 75/.  (three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds).  But  this  would  just  treble  the  cost  of  everything  obtained  from  the 
Natives,  either  in  the  form  of  produce  or  of  labour,  and  would  be  the  most  serious 
hindrance  to  trade  which  could  be  devised. 

It  has  been  suggested  also  that  some  revenue  could  be  raised  from  copra  in  the  form 
of  tribute.  Eut  the  production  of  cocoanuts  for  the  copra  is  still  very  small,  and  will 
not  be  large  unless  cocoanuts  are  grown  for  the  purpose.  At  present  in  the  districts 
where  coacoanuts  are  grown  the  supply  is  not  much  in  excess  of  the  local  demand.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  island,  at  Milne  Bay,  and  possibly  at  Motu  Motu  on  the  Papuan 
Gulf  to  the  westward  of  Hall  Sound,  a  few  hundred  tons  of  copra  might  be  obtained, 
but  1  feel  satisfied  that  the  present  available  supply  would  then  be  exhausted.  It  would 
be  possible  also  to  obtain  a  small  contribution  to  the  revenue  from  the  Pearl  Shelling  and 
Beche-de-mer  boats  which  frequent  the  coast.  On  the  Tait  River  and  at  Katow,  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Protectorate,  there  are  a  few  boats  already  licensed  under  the 
Queensland  Act,  and  chiefly  fishing  in  Queensland  waters.  At  Port  Moresby  less  is 
now  being  done  in  Beche-de-mer  fishing  than  there  was  last  year,  and  indeed,  the  industry 
there  is  at  present  dormant.  In  the  Louisiade  Group,  and  at  the  east  end,  centreing 
at  Teste  Island,  something  is  being  done  in  Beche-de-mer,  but  nothing  to  justify  the 
expectation  of  any  considerable  trade  in  the  immediate  future.  One  man,  who  dears 
out  from  Cooktown,  has  found  good  pearl  shell  near  Joannet  Island,  and  is  doing  very 
fairly  well,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  found  to  justify  such  a  rush  as  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  fisheries  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  prospects  of  revenue  from  these  sources  are  not  great  at  present,  and  that  if 
they  are  to  be  increased  the  industries  from  which  they  may  hereafter  be  derived  must 
be  carefully  nursed  and  encouraged. 

A  small  contribution  to  the  Revenue  might  be  obtained  from  a  gun  tax.  The 
importation  of  arms  for  the  use  of  the  Natives  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Natives  do  not  possess  firearms,  though  the  Brooker  Islanders  are  said  to 
possess  some  Snider  rifles,  without  ammunition.  At  the  present  time  there  may  be 
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100  persons  in  British  New  Guinea  who  have  firearms.  The  South  Sea  Island  teachers 
have  firearms,  but  I  rather  think  that  the  number  I  have  named  would  be  found  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  reality. 

I  have  thus  summarised  the  information  lately  obtained  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
and  have  given  expression  to  some  of  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at.  On  the  whole 
the  condition  of  the  Natives  may  be  regarded  as  encouraging.  They  have,  in  many 
places  on  the  coast,  abandoned  their  savage  habits  and  their  cruel  cannibal  feasts. 
There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  inter-tribal  disquietude,  but  they  are  learning  to  value  the 
olessings  of  peaceful  industry.  In  some  places,  and  especially  among  the  islands  at  the 
east  end,  they  are  very  much  embittered  against  Europeans,  and  are  decidedly  hostile. 
At  South  Cape,  Killerton,  and  Milne  Bay,  they  are  not  unfriendly,  but  they  are 
distrustful.  From  Aroma  to  Port  Chalmers,  along  the  whole  line  of  that  coast,  they  are 
friendly,  and  may  be  trusted.  From  Port  Chalmers  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fly  River  the 
coast  is  still  almost  a  “  terra  incognita.”  From  the  Fly,  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Saibai, 
everything  is  perfectly  quiet.  Timber  getters  frequent  the  rivers,  and  pearl  shelters 
visit  the  shores  and  islands  in  that  locality.  I  have  heard  of  no  serious  casualties  there, 
and  do  not  anticipate  them,  though  there  are  occasionally  brushes  between  the  coast 
and  inland  tribes. 

Summarising  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusions  that — 

1.  Authority  should  be  organised  at  Port  Moresby,  and  British  sovereignty 
proclaimed. 

2.  That  the  Commissioner  or  future  Administrator  should  have  an  armed  vessel  at 
his  disposal,  for  use  in  the  Louisiade  Group. 

3.  That  only  a  small  Revenue  can  be  expected  in  the  first  few  yeais. 

4.  That  no  substantial  progress  will  be  made  unless  Europeans  are  encouraged  lo 
settle  in  the  territory. 

5.  That  the  number  should  be  limited,  but  that  their  lives  and  property  should  be 
protected. 

I  append  a  statement  of  probable  expenditure  up  to  the  31st  December  1886  showing 
balance  then  available. 

I  add  to  this  an  estimate  in  detail  of  probable  receipts  and  expenditure  up  to  the  1st 
of  June  1887,  being  the  close  of  the  financial  year  on  account  of  which  payments  are 
made  by  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

(Signed)  John  Douglas. 

Thursday  Island,  Torres  Straits, 

September  1,  1886. 
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British  New  Guinea. 

Statement  showing  actual  and  probable  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Protectorate 

from  the  1st  June  to  31st  December  1886. 


receipts. 

Dr 

1886.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

June  1  Balance  from  31st  May  -  7455  4  9 

„  26  Tasmania,  further  contribu¬ 
tion  -  -  30  G  2 

July  23  New  Zealand,  contribution  to 

1st  June  1886  -  -  2668  18  9 

-  2699  4  11 


EXPENDITURE. 

June. 

1886. 

£ 

s. 

Cr. 

d.  £  s. 

Insurance  - 

190 

12 

6 

Incidental  expenses,  postages, 
&c.  - 

21 

0 

0 

II.  O.  Forbes,  salary  July- 
August  - 

100 

0 

0 

Travelling  expenses  (Special 
Commissioner  and  Staff)  - 

53 

18 

0 

Stores,  trade,  etc. 

93 

19 

8 

459  10  2 
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EXPENDITURE — cont. 


Dr. 

1886. 


£  s.  d. 


£10,154  9  8 


1886. 


Ck. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

July. 


“  Governor  Cairns,”  on  account 
of  salaries  and  wages 
Stores,  &c., 

*Goldie  -  594  0  3 

Stores,  &c., 

Liljellad  -  10  0  0 


Incidental  expenses  - 
Salaries,  June  -  291  13  4 
„  July  -  58  6  8 

Uniforms  - 

Gaol  contract,  advance  on 
account  - 

Surveys,  advance  on  account  - 
“  Daisy,”  purchase  of  cutter  - 
Salaries,  &c.,  Port  Moresby 
May- June  (paid  from  A. 
Musgrave’s  cash  credit) 


150  0  0 


604  0  3 
5  0  0 


350  0  0 
18  0  0 

200  0  0 
125  0  0 

300  0  0 


431  17  11 

-  2183  18  2 


August. 


“Governor  Cairns,”  on  ac- 


count  of  salaries  and 

wages 

150 

0 

0 

Salaries,  July  -  233 

6  8 

„  August  291 

13  4 

525 

0 

0 

Travelling  expenses  - 

- 

6 

0 

0 

Cablegram 

- 

11 

4 

3 

Stationery 

- 

4 

10 

6 

Dr.  Clarkson.  Fee  as  medical 

officer  for  10  weeks 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Probable  amount  of  payments 
made  by  Assistant  Deputy 
Commissioner  at  Port 

Moresby  for  July  and 
August  -  500  0  0 

- - -  1246  14  9 


Probable  Expenses  to  end  op  Year  1st  September 
to  31st  December  1886  (Four  Months). 


Port  Moresby  Establishment  - 
Salaries,  Special  Com- 

1000 

0 

0 

missioner  -  -  £625 

Salaries,  Assistant 

Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  -  -  175 

Salaries,  Accountant  -  100 

900 

0 

0 

“  Governor  Cairns  ’  - 

520 

0 

0 

Gaol.  Balance  of  Contract  - 

754 

0 

0 

Surveys.  Do. 

“  Governor  Cairns,”  Charter 

360 

0 

0 

of,  from  1st  May  to  31st 
December  - 

200 

0 

0 

“  Coral  Sea,”  Charter  of 

120 

0 

0 

H.  0.  Forbes.  Salary 

Vessel  for  Western  Division, 

200 

0 

0 

purchase  of- 

500 

0 

0 

Buildings  - 

Harbour  improvements,  buoys, 

600 

0 

0 

beacons,  mooring,  & c. 

Mail  contract,  from  1st  May 

300 

0 

0 

to  31st  December  1886 

400 

0 

0 

5854  0  0 


9744 

3 

1 

Dec.  31  Probable  balance 

“ 

-  410 

6 

7 

£10,154 

9 

8 

Thursday  Island,  September  1,  1886. 


B.  A.  Hely,  Accountant. 


*  This  amount  represents  about  six  months  supply  of  provisions,  trade,  &c.  for  the  Government  Establishment  at  Port 
Moresby.  The  account  remained  so  long  outstanding,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  ot  affairs  subsequent  to  Sir  Peter 
Scratchley’s  death. 
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Enclosure  3  in  20. 

British  New  Guinea. 

Estimated  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  1st  January  1887  to  1st  June  1887. 


RECEIPTS. 

Dk. 

1887.  &  s- 

Jan.  1.  Probable  balance  -  410  6 

Contributions  of  Australasian 
Colonies  for  year  ending 
1st  June  1887  : —  £  *•  d. 

New  South  Wale3  -  4,084  14  4 

Victoria  -  -  4,693  8  8 

Queensland  -  -  1,163  3  9 

New  Zealand-  -  2,668  18  9 

Tasmania  -  662  11  2 

Western  Australia  161  16  9 

-  13,434  13 

Probable  revenue  from  export  duty  on 
cedar  licenses,  &c.  ...  500  0 


d. 

7 


5 

0 


EXPENDITURE. 

£  s. 

Special  Commissioner,  salary  1,041  3 

Accountant  ditto  -  125  0 

Assistant  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner,  ditto  -  -  291  13 

Two  Native  Agents,  ditto,  at 

20/.  each  per  month  -  200  0 

Clerical  assistant  and  post¬ 
master,  ditto, at  16/.  1 3.v.4cZ. 
per  month  -  -  83  6 

Port  Moresby  establishment, 
stores,  & c.,  and  purchase 
of  land  -  -  -  7  50  0 

Mail  service,  at  50/.  per 

month  -  250  0 

Medical  officer  (400/.  per 

annum)  (salary)-  -  166  13 

Agents  at  Dinner  Island 

and  Torres  Straits,  boats, 

&c.  -  -  -  600  0 

“  Governor  Cairns,”  main¬ 
tenance  of  -  -  650  0 

Buildings  at  Port  Moresby  -  2,000  0 

Buoys,  beacons,  and  moor¬ 
ings,  &c.  -  200  0 

Exploration  purposes  -  500  0 


d. 

4 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1887. 

June  1.  Probable  balance 


Cr. 

£  s.  d. 


6,857  16  8 

7,487  3  4 


£14,345  0  0 


£14,345  0  0 


Thursday  Island,  1st  September  1886. 
B.  A.  Hely,  Accountant. 


21. 

Administrator  Sir  A.  H.  PALMER,  K.C.M.G.  (Queensland),  to  the  Right  Hon. 
EDWARD  STANHOPE,  M.P.  (Received  November '27,  1886.) 

Telegraphic. 

Following  resolutions  were  adopted  b}^  Parliament  Queensland  on  25th  November  : 
First,  having  had  under  consideration  draft  of  proposals  for  the  future  administration 
British  New  Guinea  agreed  in  by  Government  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
at  Sydney,  28th  April  1886,  as  set  forth  in  a  letter  sent  by  Griffith  to  Administrator 
on  20th  May  1886,  placed  before  House  14th  July  1886,  approve  said  proposals. 
Second,  that  an  address  to  Administrator  inform  him  of  foregoing  resolution,  assuring 
him  that  Parliament  will  cheerfully  make  good  such  expenditure  accounts  from  Con¬ 
solidated  revenue  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  said  proposals,  with  such 
modifications  of  detail  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  on  between  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Australian  Governments,  but  so  that  sums  to  be  expended  in  any  one  year 
by  Queensland  shall  not  exceed  estimate  15,000/. 


22. 

The  Right  Hon.  EDWARD  STANHOPE,  M.P.,  to  Governor  Sir  A. 

MUSGRAVE,  G.C.M.G.  (Queensland.) 

Telegraphic, 

3rd  December.  Your  telegram  27th  November*  received. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  very  carefully  considered  New  Guinea  correspon¬ 
dence,  and  desire  to  state  frankly  their  opinions  on  Colonial  proposals.  Establishment 
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of  sovereignty  over  British  New  Guinea  involves  possibility  of  very  heavy  expenditure 
with  prospect  of  small  revenue,  and  is  not  necessary  for  defence  of  Australia  from 
foreign  aggression.  That  object  adequately  secured  by  Protectorate.  Sovereignty 
might  be  proclaimed  at  certain  limited  spots,  as  at  Gold  Coast,  but  15,000/.  a  year 
insufficient  for  even  that  arrangement.  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  expenditure  150.000/. 
a  year,  and  New  Guinea  might  cost  more. 

Annexation  and  settlement  of  New  Guinea  no  advantage  to  this  country,  and  we 
doubt  advantage  to  Australian  Colonies  commensurate  with  cost  to  them. 

If,  however,  annexation  and  settlement  still  desired,  principles  of  proposed  financial 
arrangements  would  have  to  be  reconsidered.  Present  proposals  contemplate  small 
Colonial  contribution  for  five  years,  this  country  being  responsible  for  all  further  and 
future  charges.  We  could  not  proceed  except  on  converse  principle,  namely,  this 
country  giving  small  initial  contribution  as  offered  last  year,  and  Colonies  securing 
sufficient  annual  sum  by  permanent  act  not  limited  to  five  years. 

Many  points  in  Griffiths’s  proposals  good,  but  we  cannot  consider  details  until 
financial  difficult)'  removed. 

Repeat  to  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 


23. 

Governor  Sir  A.  MUSGRAVE,  G.C.M.G.  (Queensland),  to  the  Right  Hon. 
EDWARD  STANHOPE,  M.P.  (Received  December  22,  1886.) 

Telegraphic. 

Referring  to  your  telegram  of  3rd  December,*  Governments  which  have  joined  in 
proposal  of  guarantee  firmly  convinced,  after  full  consideration  of  existing  circumstances. 
15,000/.  sterling  per  annum  will  be  sufficient  for  making  a  beginning  in  the  country  and 
maintaining  order.  Australian  Colonies  do  not  mean  to  shift  burden  on  Great  Britain 
with  regard  to  future  expenditure.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  further  expenditure  going 
beyond  amount  of  guarantee  is  to  be  borne  by  Colouial  funds  or  New  Guinea,  but  at  the 
same  time  Colonial  Legislatures  not  willing  to  guarantee  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in 
perpetuity,  fixed  sums  of  money  and  for  strictly  defined  administration  while  making  the 
experiment ;  moreover  in  ignorance  of  in  what  manner  it  is  intended  to  spend  funds. 
Existing  circumstances  highly  unsatisfactory.  Difficulties  may  arise  as  to  establishment 
of  settled  Provincial  Government,  inasmuch  as  no  provision  for  maintaining  order, 
punishing  offences.  There  might  be  case  for  making  reprisals  entailing  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  Australian  Colonies  desire  to  know  whether  extension  of  fixed  time  for 
guarantee  would  meet  views  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government :  suggest  that  acknowledgment 
of  permanent  obligation  [?  by]  Australian  Colonies  which  may  be  put  in  Queensland 
Special  Appropriation  Act  will  be  sufficient  for  basis  of  arrangement. 


24. 

The  Right  Hon.  EDWARD  STANHOPE,  M.P.,  to  Governor  Sir  A.  MUSGRAVE, 

G.C.M.G.  (Queensland). 

Telegraphic. 

28th  December.  Received  your  telegram  of  22nd  December.f  Cabinet  will  give  the 
matter  full  consideration  as  soon  as  possible. 


25. 

JOHN  DOUGLAS,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  (New  Guinea),  to  the  Right  Hon.  EDWARD 

STANHOPE,  M.P.  (Received  December  28,  1886.) 

Telegraphic. 

Fifteen  thousand  pounds  might  suffice,  but  maintenance  steamer  additional  indis¬ 
pensable. 


23. 
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r  i 

JOHN  DOUGLAS,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  (New  Guinea),  to  the  Right  Hon.  EDWARD 

STANHOPE,  M.P.  (Received  February  25,  1887.) 

(Extract). 


Brisbane  January  16,  1887- 

1  HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  six  copies  of  my  report*  for  the  year 

J  886.  _  ’  _  '' 

I  have  received  payments  on  account  of  the  current  year  from  the  Governments  of 

Queensland  and  Victoria,  and  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Sydney.  All  the  payments  will, 
doubtless,  be  made  in  due  course,  with  the  exception  of  the  contribution  from  South 
Australia.  This  deficiency,  amounting  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pounds  eleven  shillings  and  sevenpence  (1,524/.  1  Is.  /d.),  I  propose  to  chaige  to 
Queensland  and  Victoria  as  the  guaranteeing  Colonies. 


Enclosure  in  26. 

Report  for  the  Year  1886,  by  Her  Majesty’s  Special  Commissioner  for  the  Protected 

Territory. 

(Extracts). 

Trade  and  Revenue. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  speak  with  any  certainty  on  these  points.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  land  policy  adopted.  If  settlement,  even  in  a  modified  and  restricted  form, 
is  authorised,  trade  will  grow  and  revenue  will  come  in.  The  limitations  which  have 
resulted  from  the  system^of  permits  established  since  the  proclamation  of  the  Protectorate 
has  caused  trade,  small  as  it  even  then  was,  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase.  Duiing 
the  period  I  have  held  office  about  400,000  feet  of  timber  has  been  exported.  I  here 
in  plenty  of  beche-de-mer  on  the  coast,  and  there  are  valuable  pearl-shell  beds,  but  the 
reoeated  massacres  of  the  men  engaged  in  these  occupations  have  acted  as  a  great 
discouragement  to  enterprise  of  this  kind,  and  it  practically  does  not  exist  at  the  piesent 
time.  Nor  have  I  felt  justified,  under  present  circumstances,  in  giving  any  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  development  of  these  industries,  when  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  afford  the 
people  engaged  in  them  any  protection,  or  to  place  them  under  any  satisfactory  regulated 
system.  As  regards  the  collection  of  revenue,  I  have  not  thought  it  desirable,  with  my 
present  inchoate  legislative  powers,  to  attempt  to  levy  any  duties  on  imported  goods. 
]  have  issued  a  regulation  under  which  I  propose  to  collect  a  royalty  of  Is.  per  100  feet 
on  all  cedar  exported  from  the  Protectorate,  and  I  propose  to  collect  this  at  the  ports  of 
entry  with  the  assistance  of  the  Customs  authorities  in  Australia.  In  the  event  of  any 
refusal  to  pay  this  duty,  I  should  withhold  the  permit  (Appendix  H)  or  passport  which 
is  at  present  issued  to  those  who  are  employed  in  this  industry. 


Financial. 

I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  administration  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  requirements  of 
the  situation  and  on  overdraft  at  the  bank  of  2,349/.  2s.  10 cl.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
shape  my  expenditure  in  accordance  with  immediate  necessities.  It  was  necessary  to 
maintain  the  establishment  at  Port  Moresby,  and  to  carry  out  some  improvements  there. 
Houses  had  to  be  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  of  the  Government.  It 
was  necessary  to  provide  a  lockup.  (Appendix  V.)  Surveys  had  to  be  made,  water 
was  laid  on,  and  a  variety  of  improvements  incidental  to  first  settlement  had  to  be 
carried  out.  A  list  of  these  improvements  will  be  found  attached  to  this  report. 
(Appendix  II.)  They  are  really  the  assets  of  the  administration,  and  are  not  incon¬ 
siderable.  It  was  necessary  also  to  provide  for  my  own  locomotion  along  the  coast. 
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and  some  provision  had  to  be  made  for  supervision,  both  at  Thursday  Island  and  in 
China  Straits. 

A  statement  is  attached  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  half-years  ending 
respectively  the  1st  of  June  and  the  1st  November.  (Appendices  Ia.  and  Ib.)  The 
date  of  the  first  financial  year — the  year  ending  1st  June  1885 — was  fixed  by  Lord 
Derby  in  his  Despatch  of  the  9th  May  1884.  It  would  be  convenient,  1  think,  if  an 
alteration  could  be  made  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  financial  year  should  be  made  to 
terminate  on  the  30th  June. 

I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand  as  to  the  period  on  account  of  which  their  payments  have  been  made. 
Two  payments  respectively  of  2,668/.  18,9.  9 d.  have  been  made  by  that  Government ; 
the  first  was  for  the  year  ending  1st  June  1885,  and  the  second,  according  to  intimation, 
was  for  the  year  commencing  1st  June  1886;  this  leaves  an  interval  for  the  year  ending 
1st  June  1886.  I  trust,  however,  that  this  may  be  regarded  merely  as  a  difference  as  to 
dates,  and  that  an  arrangement  may  be  arrived  at. 


Estimates  for  the  Year  ending  1st  June  1888. 

I  shall  be  prepared  shortly  to  submit  an  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
1st  June  1888,  though  I  trust  that  in  the  meantime  some  arrangement  for  a  permanent 
provision  may  be  arrived  at  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Governments  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 


Requisition  for  Contributions  on  account  of  the  Year  ending  1st  June  1887- 

I  have  requisitioned  the  contributing  Governments  for  the  current  financial  year 
ending  1st  June  1887.  On  account  of  that  year  I  have  as  yet  received  no  payments, 
except  from  New  Zealand. 

It  would  be  more  convenient,  and  a  more  equitable  arrangement,  I  think,  if,  in  future, 
payments  were  made  in  advance.  The  difficulties  of  administration  in  British  New 
Guinea  are  sufficiently  great  without  adding  to  these  the  difficulties  of  possible  financial 
embarrassment. 


The  necessity  for  a  Steamer. 

I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that  it  is  exceedingly  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  order  along  the  coast,  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  life  and  property  both 
Native  and  European,  that  the  Commissioner  or  Administrator  should,  without  further 
delay,  be  provided  with  a  steam  vessel,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  offered  to  do 
so,  and  I  trust  that  this  proposal  will  soon  be  carried  into  effect.  H.M.S.  “  Dart  ”  has 
been  spoken  of  as  the  type  of  a  vessel  suitable  for  this  purpose.  She  was,  1  believe,  a 
steam  yacht  which  was  originally  owned  by  Lord  Eglinton.  Some  similar  vessel  could 
probably  be  purchased  in  England  for  a  sum  of  money  well  within  the  18,000/.  which 
has  been  spoken  of  for  this  purpose.  She  ought  to  have  good  sailing  qualities,  combined 
with  steaming  capacity  worked  at  a  minimum  of  expenditure.  Captain  Cyprian  Bridge, 
R.N.,  supplied  General  Scratchley  with  an  estimate  of  expenditure  suitable  for  such  a 
vessel  (Appendix  III.),*  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  probable  expenditure  is  one  which 
will  serve  as  a  useful  guide. 

(Signed)  John  Douglas, 

Brisbane,  December  31,  1886.  Her  Majesty’s  Special  Commissioner  for 

British  New  Guinea. 


*  Not  printed. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


British  New  Guinea  Protectorate. 

Assets  and  Property  of  the  Government  at  Port  Moresby . 

Value. 


£  S. 

Government  bungalow  (total  cost)  ...  1,083  16 

Furniture  -----  230  4 

Government  store  -  -  -  -  -  733 

Gaol  -  -  -  -  -  975  0 

Surveys  -  -  -  -  787  0 

Fencing  (cemetery,  &c.)  -  100  0 

Stockyard  -  -  -  -  -  -35  0 

Men’s  quarters  -  -  -  -  -1746 

7  horses,  10/.  per  head  -  -  -  -  -  700 

6  calves,  2l.  106*.  per  head  -  -  -  -  15  0 

Whaleboat  and  fittings  -  -  -  -  -100  0 

Cutter  “  Maino,”  n6e  “  Daisv  ”  -  300  0 

50  tons  of  coals,  21.  15s.  per  ton  -  -  -  -  137  10 

Various  tools  and  forge  -  -  -  -  60  0 

Saddiery  and  tackling  -  -  -  -  -  44  14 

Chief’s  house  -  -  -  -  -  15  0 

Survey  instrument  -  -  -  -  -  37  0 

Meteorological  instruments  -  -  -  40  2 

Dingy  -  -  -  -  -  -  -20  0 

Gaoler’s  cottage  -  -  -  -  40  0 

Moorings  and  buoys  -  -  -  -  20  0 

Water  tanks  and  piping  -  -  -  -  94  18 

Various  rifles  and  revolvers  -  -  -  80  0 

Roads,  clearing  mangroves,  &c.  -  -  -  200  0 

Purchase  of  land  ------  347  0 

Argus  Villa  and  improvements  -  -  -  100  0 

Gatling  gun  and  ammunition  -  350  0 

Thompson’s  deep-sounding  apparatus  -  70  0 

Photographic  apparatus  -  -  -  -  50  0 

Piping,  additional  -  ,160  0 

Wells  at  Granville  West  -  -  -  -  -  100  0 

Stores  and  trade  on  hand,  about  -  300  0 


d. 
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27. 

oovernor  Sir  H.  B.  LOCH,  K.C.B.  (Victoria),  to  The  Right  Hon. 

EDWARD  STANHOPE,  M.P.  (Received  March  21,  1887.) 

Government  House,  Melbourne, 

^,R>  February  10,  1887. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a  copy  of  a  Despatch,  dated  the  29th  ultimo,  which 
I  have  received  from.  Her  Majesty  s  Special  Commissioner  for  the  protected  territory  in 
New  Guinea,  respecting  the  payment  of  a  proportionate  share  ol  the  deficiency  in  the 
annual  payment  ol  15,000/.,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  New  Guinea  Protectorate 
caused  by  the  Colony  of  South  Australia  discontinuing  its  quota  of  the  annual  contribu¬ 
tion  thereto. 

I  at  once  communicated  the  above  Despatch  to  my  Government,  asking  for  an  eariy 
reply  thereto,  and  I  enclose  a  Memorandum  which  I  received  from  my  Ministers  affording 
l heir  views  upon  the  subject. 

You  will  observe  that  the  Premier,  Mr.  Gillies,  does  not  admit  that  this  Colony 
entered  into  any  agreement  for  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  15,000/.  beyond  the  first 
year  ending  1st  June  1885. 

1  have,  &c. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope,  M.P.  (Signed)  HENRY  B.  LOCH. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Enclosure  1  in  27. 

British  New  Guinea. 

Sir,  Scott’s  Hotel,  Melbourne,  January  29,  1887. 

I  have  lately,  as  you  are  aware,  applied  to  the  various  contributing  Colonies  tor 
their  several  proportionate  quotas  towards  the  15,000/.  which  is  the  annual  amount 
guaranteed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Protectorate. 

2.  By  the  Government  of  South  Australia  I  have  been  informed,  that  on  the  occasion 
of  its  last  payment  Her  Majesty^’s  Government  was  advised,  through  the  Agent-General 
of  that  Province  in  London,  that  no  further  payments  would  be  made.  I  myself  received 
no  information  at  the  time  of  this  determination,  and  I  am  now,  for  the  first  time,  in 
possession  of  an  official  intimation  that  no  payment  will  be  made  for  the  year  ending 
1st  of  June  1887.  This  will  leave  a  deficiency  of  1,524/.  1  Is.  7d.  in  the  contributions 
for  the  current  financial  year. 

3.  You  will  doubtless  remember  that  when  first,  in  May  1884,  a  specific  sum  was 
required  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Protectorate,  the  Colonies  of 
Victoria  and  Queensland  agreed  to  guarantee  the  whole  amount  of  15,000/.  which  was 
then  named.  The  other  Australasian  Colonies  subsequently  accepted  their  proportionate 
responsibilities  in  this  respect,  and  under  that  engagement  the  Government  of  the  Province 
of  South  Australia  has  paid  two  annual  contributions  of  1,524/.  11s.  7d. 

4.  I  have,  however,  now  received  notice  of  discontinuance,  and  I  am  bound,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  apply  to  the  guaranteeing  Governments  of  Queensland  and 
Victoria  to  meet  the  deficiency  thus  accruing. 

5.  I  have  had  some  personal  communication  with  Mr.  Gillies  and  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
on  this  subject,  and  I  have  gathered  from  them  that,  at  first  sight,  they  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  recognise  the  engagement  of  the  4th  July  of  1884  as  binding  on  them  now, 
and  as  applicable  to  the  year  ending  1st  of  June  1887.  I  cannot  myself  believe  that 
the  Governments  of  Victoria  and  Queensland  are  freed  from  this  their  primary  obligation, 
which  I  regard  as  one  binding  on  them  so  long  as  the  agreement  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  Her  Majesty’s  Government  remains  in  force. 

6.  I  must,  therefore,  request  your  Excellency  to  submit  the  case  formally  to  your 
Government,  and  I  trust  that  the  equitable  agreement  entered  into  will  be  maintained 
in  its  integrity. 

a  51751.  K‘k 
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7.  I  shall,  of  course,  make  this  claim  as  equally  binding  on  the  Government  of 
Queensland, ’and  as  it  is  possible  that  you  may  wish  to  communicate  with  that  Govern¬ 
ment  before’coming  to  a  final  decision  I  have  to  request  that  your  reply  may  be  addressed 

to  me  at  Brisbane. 

1  have  &c. 

His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Loch,  K.C.B.,  (Signed)  John  Douglas, 

&c  ‘  Sdc.  &c.  Special  Commissioner. 


Enclosure  2  in  27. 

Memorandum  for  his  Excellency  the  Governor. 

The  Premier  presents  his  duty  to  the  Governor  and  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  his  Excellency’s  xMemorandum  of  the  1st  instant  enclosing  a  communica- 
ticn  from  his  Excellency  the  Special  Commissioner  for  British  New  Guinea  respecting 
the  deficiency  resulting  from  the  fact  of  South  Australia  discontinuing  to  pay  its  share 
of  the  annual  contribution  of  15,000/.  towards  the  expenses  of  the  New  Guinea 

Protectorate. 

Mr.  Gillies  begs  to  point  out  that  his  Excellency  the  Special  Commissioner  appears 
to  be  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  liability  of  this  Government  and  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Queensland  to  make  good  under  present  circumstances  the  subsidy  of  15,000/. 

The  facts  of  the  case  will  be  clearly  seen,  however,  if  reference  be  made  to  the 
correspondence  on  the  subject.  In  the  Despatch  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  of  9  May  1S84,  Lord  Derby  said  that  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  prepared  to  establish  a  Protectorate  in  New  Guinea  “  if  one  or  more 
Colonies”  would  “secure  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  (say) 
“  15,000/.  during  the  year  ending  1st  June  1885.” 

It  was  on  this  Despatch  that  the  Premier  of  the  day,  the  Honourable  James  Service, 
wrote  his  Memorandum  of  the  3rd  July  1884  to  his  Excellency  the  Administrator  of 
the  Government  stating  that,  with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  the  Governments  of 
all  the  Colonies  had  consented  to  provide  their  respective  proportions  of  the  sum  of 
15,000/.  required,  and  that  meanwhile  the  Governments  of  Victoria  and  Queensland 
would  give  the  guarantee  asked  for.  The  guarantee  therefore  had  relation  specifically 
to  the  year  ending  Ut  June  J88o,  and  the  idea  that  it  had  any  further  continuation  has 
not  heretofore  been  broached.  It  is,  Mr.  Gillies  has  no  doubt,  a  misapprehension. 

With  reference  to  the  Special  Commissioner’s  Despatch  of  the  25th  ultimo  to  the 
Governor,  Mr.  Gillies  begs  to  point  out  that,  as  regards  the  present  arrangement  for  the 
payment  of  the  New  Guinea  contribution,  the  proportionate  payments  by  this  Govern¬ 
ment  have  always  been  made  about  the  end  of  the  period  to  which  they  relate,  viz 

For  the  year  ending  June  1885,  on  12th  May  1885. 

For  the  year  ending  June  1886,  on  22nd  March  1886. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  1886,  on  15th  January  1887- 

If  it  will  be  of  any  service  to  his  Excellency  the  Special  Commissioner  in  conducting 
the  New  Guinea  Commission,  Mr.  Gillies  has  no  objection  to  state  that  the  remaining 
moiety  of  this  Colony’s  contribution,  viz.,  2,346/.  14s.  4 d.  will  be  paid  over  in  whatever 
[form  ?]  his  Excellency  may  desire,  certainly  before  1st  J une  1887 . 

The  Despatches  from  the  Special  Commissioner  are  returned  herewith. 

Premier  s  Office,  Melbourne,  (Signed)  D.  Gillies, 

7th  February  1887.  Premier. 
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No.  59. 

DRAFT  of  a  BILL  to  make  Provision  for  the  Indemnification  by  the  COLONY 
OF  QUEENSLAND  of  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  against  the 
EXPENSES  of  the  GOVERNMENT  of  BRITISH  NEW  GUINEA. 

(First  Draft.) 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  your  Majesty’s  Australasian  Colonies  have 
requested  your  Majesty  to  assume  sovereignty  over  the  territory  comprising  those 
portions  of  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands  which  are  now  under  your  Majesty’s 
Royal  protection,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  administration  of  the  government  of 
that  territory  in  accordance  with  certain  proposals  agreed  to  by  your  Majesty’s 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 

Victoria,  and  Queensland,  which  proposals  are  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act : 

And  whereas  your  Majesty’s  Australasian  Colonies  cheerfully  recognize  and  acknowledge 
the  obligation  to  indemnify  your  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  against  the  necessary 
cost  of  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  said  territory,  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  said  proposals  or  such  other  conditions  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
to  by  your  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  said  Colonies, 
and  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  Colony  of  Queensland  on  their  behalf  shall  formally 
recognize  and  give  effect  to  such  obligation :  And  whereas  your  Majesty’s  Imperial 
Government  have  agreed  with  the  Governments  of  the  said  ‘  Colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland  that,  upon  satisfactory  provision  being  made  to  give 
effect  to  the  aforesaid  obligation,  they  will  advise  your  Majesty  to  assume  sovereignty 
over  the  said  territory  :  And  whereas,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  said  proposals, &and 
to  make  provision  for  defraying  the  necessary  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  said  territory  upon  such  assumption  of  sovereignty,  we,  your  Majesty’s 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Queensland,  have 
resolved  to  grant  to  your  Majesty  the  sums  hereinafter  stated  and  for  the  purposes 
hereinafter  expressed.  Be  it  enacted,  &c. : — 

1.  this  Act  shall  commence  and  take  effect  so  soon  as  Her  Majesty  shall  have  Commence- 
assumed  sovereignty  over  the  territory  afotesaid,  and  such  assumption  of  sovereignty  mentofAct. 
shall  have  been  proclaimed  in  the  Colony  of  Queensland. 

2.  There  shall  be  issued  and  paid  to  Her  Majesty,  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  of  Appropria- 
Queensland,  in  each  of  the  ten  years  next  succeeding  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  tion  of 

a  sum  not  exceeding  15,000/.,  for  and  in  respect  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  adminis-  annual’  for 
tration  of  the  government  of  the  said  territory  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  ten  yeaL°r 
aforesaid  proposals,  or  with  such  other  conditions  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  to  by  your 
Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland. 

3.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  shall  issue  and  pay  the  amount  of  such  contribution  to 
such  person  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Governor  by  any  warrant  or  order  under  his  hand 
shall  direct. 

4.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  shall,  in  his  accounts,  from  time  to  time,  be  allowed  credit 
for  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  paid  by  him  in  pursuance  of  any  such  warrant  or  order 
and  the  receipt  or  receipts  of  the  person  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  so  paid  shall  be  a 
full  and  valid  discharge  to  him  in  passing  his  accounts  for  any  such  sum  or  sums  as  shall 
he  therein  mentioned,  and  he  shall  receive  credit,  for  the  same  accordingly. 

5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  “  The  British  New  Guinea  (Queensland)  Act  of  1887.”  Short  title. 

SCHEDULE.  Ii.- 

Proposals  for  the  Administration  of  British  New  Guinea. 

$  (  I  •  j  ,  I  >  .  y  I  ■  |  •  r  i  \  >  /  I 

L  The  Colony  of  Queensland  to  undertake  by  a  special  Act  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  administration  of  the  government  of  British  New  Guinea  to  an  extent  not  exceeding 
15,000/.  per  annum  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : _ 

2.  The  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  undertake  by  similar  Acts  to 
bear  equally  with  Queensland  any  amount  which  the  latter  Colony  may  be  called  upon 
to  pay  under  Article  1,  so  that  each  Colony  shall  be  liable  for  one-third  of  the  whole 
expenditure  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  5,000/. 

3.  Any  contributions  made  by  the  Governments  of  any  of  the  other  Australasian 
Colonies  to  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  amount  which  the  Colonies  may  be  called 
upon  to  pay  under  Articles  1  and  2. 
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4.  Any  revenue  raised  by  the  Government  of  New  Guinea  to  be  similarly  applied  in 
reduction  of  the  amount  which  the  Colonies  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  under  Articles  1 
and  2,  unless  in  the  event  of  a  larger  annual  expenditure  than  15,000/.  being  agreed  to, 
as  provided  in  Article  16,  in  which  case  the  excess  is  to  be  provided  from  the  revenue. 

5.  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  to  contribute  a  suitable  steam-vessel  for  the 
service  of  the  territory,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  18,500/.,  with  the  cost  of  its  maintenance 
during  the  first  three  years,  estimated  at  about  3,500/.  a  year, 

6.  Upon  the  passing  of  the  above-mentioned  special  Act,  Her  Majesty  to  assume 
sovereignty  over  the  Protectorate. 

7.  An  Administrator  of  the  Government  to  be  appointed,  to  whom,  with  two  or  more 
other  persons,  legislative  powers  are  to  be  delegated  by  letters  patent  under  the  Imperial 
Acts  6  &  7  Viet.,  cap.  13,  and  23  &  24  Viet.,  cap.  121. 

8.  The  following  sums  to  be  reserved  in  the  Letters  Patent  by  way  of  Civil  List : — 


Administrator  -  1,500 

Private  Secretary  -  300 

Judicial  Officer  -----  1,000 

Secretary  to  Government  -  -  -  500 


9.  No  purchase  of  land  to  be  allowed  to  be  made  by  private  persons,  except  from  the 
Government  or  purchasers  from  it. 

10.  No  deportation  of  natives  to  be  allowed,  either  from  one  part  of  the  territory  to 
another  or  to  places  beyond  the  territory,  except  under  ordinances  reserved  for  Her 
Majesty’s  assent  and  assented  to  by  Her  Majesty. 

11.  Trading  with  the  natives  in  arms,  ammunition,  explosives,  and  intoxicants  to  be 
prohibited,  except  under  ordinances  reserved  and  assented  to  in  like  manner. 

12.  No  differential  duties  to  be  imposed  in  favour  of  any  of  the  guaranteeing 
Colonies,  or  any  other  Colony  or  country. 

13.  The  foregoing  four  articles  to  be  embodied  in  the  Letters  Patent  as  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  territory. 

14.  An  appeal  to  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Queensland,  at  Brisbane,  in  all  civil 
cases  involving  an  amount  of  over  100/.,  and  in  all  criminal  cases  involving  a  punishment 
greater  than  three  months’  imprisonment.  The  necessary  legislation  for  this  purpose  to 
be  proposed  to  the  Imperial  and  Queensland  Parliaments. 

15.  An  estimate  of  revenue  and  expenditure  to  be  submitted  by  the  Administrator  to 
the  Governor  of  Queensland,  and  approved  by  him  before  the  passing  of  any  Appropria¬ 
tion  Ordinance.  The  Governor  of  Queensland  to  have  power  to  disallow  any  item  of 
proposed  expenditure. 

16.  Any  appropriation  beyond  the  amount  of  15,000/.  for  any  one  year  to  be  agreed 
to  by  each  of  the  three  guaranteeing  Colonies. 

17.  All  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure  to  be  audited  by  officers  of  the  Queensland 
Government. 

18.  The  Administrator,  in  the  exercise  of  his  legislative  and  administrative  functions, 
to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  Governor  of  Queensland  (subject  to  Her  Majesty’s 
powers  of  disallowance  of  proposed  laws). 

19.  The  Governor  of  Queensland  to  be  directed  to  consult  his  Executive  Council 
upon  all  matters  relating  to  British  New  Guinea. 

20.  The  Government  of  Queensland  to  consult  the  Governments  of  the  other  con¬ 
tributing  Colonies  in  all  matters  other  than  those  of  ordinary  administration,  and  to 
report  to  them  all  action  taken. 

21.  The  Administrator  to  be  instructed  to  furnish  to  the  Governor  of  Queensland  an 
Annual  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  (legislative  and  administrative), 
and  copies  of  such  Report,  together  with  any  observations  which  the  Governor  of 
Queensland  may  think  fit  to  make  thereon,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  to  each  of  the  contributing  Colonies. 

Memorandum . — It  is  understood  that  Queeensland  is  to  have  a  first  charge  upon  any 
surplus  revenue  of  British  New  Guinea  for  any  amount  which  the  Colony  may  be  called 
upon  to  pay  under  the  Special  Act  beyond  the  agreed  proportion  of  one  third. 
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No.  60. 


DRAFT  of  a  BILL  to  make  Provision  for  the  Indemnification  by  the  COLONY  OF 
QUEENSLAND  of  Her  Majesty's  Imperial  Government  against  the  EXPENSES 
of  the  GOVERNMENT  of  BRITISH  NEW  GUINEA 


(As  agreed  to  by  the  Conference,  May  6,  1887.) 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  your  Majesty’s  Australasian  Colonies  have 
requested  your  Majesty  to  assume  sovereignty  over  the  territory  comprising  those  por¬ 
tions  of  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands  which  are  now  under  your  Majesty’s  Royal 
piotection,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  administration  of  the  government  of  thar 
teriitory  in  accordance  with  certain  propo3ais  agreed  to  by  your  Majesty’s  Imperial 
Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
Queensland,  which  proposals  are  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act :  And  whereas 
your  Majesty  s  Australasian  Colonies  cheerfully  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  obligation 
to  indemnify  your  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  against  the  necessary  cost  of  the 
administration  of  the  government  of  the  said  territory,  in  accordance  with  the  condition? 
of  the  said  proposals  or  such  other  conditions  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  to  by  your 
Majesty  s  Imperial  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  said  Colonies,  and  it  has 
been  agreed  that  the  Colony  of  Queensland  on  their  behalf  shall  formally  recognize  and 
give  effect  to  such  obligation  :  And  whereas  your  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  have 
agreed  with  the  Governments  of  the  said  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
Queensland  that,  upon  satisfactory  provision  being  made  to  give  effect  to  the  aforesaid 
obligation,  they  will  advise  your  Majesty  to  assume  sovereignty  over  the  said  territory ; 
And  whereas,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  said  proposals,  and  to  make  provision  for 
defraying  the  necessary  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  said  territory 
upon  such  assumption  of  sovereignty,  we,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Queensland,  have  resolved  to  grant  to  your 
Majesty  the  sums  hereinafter  stated  and  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  expressed.  Be  it 
enacted,  &c. : — 

1.  This  Act  shall  commence  ana  take  effect  so  soon  as  Her  Majesty  shall  have  assumed 
sovereignty  over  the  territory  aforesaid,  and  such  assumption  of  sovereigntv  shall  have 
been  proclaimed  in  the  Colony  of  Queensland. 

2.  There  shall  be  issued  and  paid  to  Her  Majesty,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
of  Queensland,  in  each  of  the  ten  years  next  succeeding  the  commencement  of  this 
Act,  a  sum  not  exceeding  15,000/.,  for  and  in  respect  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  said  territory  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  aforesaid  proposals  or  such  other  conditions  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  to  by  your  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Colony  of 
Queensland. 

3.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  shall  issue  and  pay  the  amount  of  such  contribution  to 
such  person  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Governor  by  any  warrant  or  order  under  his 
hand  shall  direct. 

4.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  shall,  in  his  accounts,  from  time  to  time,  be  allowed  credit 
for  any  sum  or  sum?  of  money  paid  by  him  in  pursuance  of  any  such  warrant  or  order, 
and  the  receipt  or  receipts  of  the  person  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  so  paid  shall.be  a  full 
and  valid  discharge  to  him  in  passing  his  accounts  for  any  such  sum  or  sums  as  shall  be 
therein  mentioned,  and  he  shall  receive  credit  for  the  same  accordingly. 

5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  “The  British  New  Guinea  (Queensland)  Act  of 
1887.” 


SCHEDULE. 

Proposals  for  the  A  dministration  of  British  New  Guinea. 

L  |HE  Colony  of  Queensland  to  undertake  by  a  special  Act  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
administration  of  the  Government  of  British  New  Guinea  to  an  extent  not  exceedin,r 
15,000/.  per  annum  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

2.  The  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  undertake  by  similar  Acts  to 
bear  equally  with  Queensland  any  amount  which  the  latter  Colony  may  be  called  uoon 
to  pay  under  Article  1,  so  that  each  Colony  shall  be  liable  for  one-third  of  the  whole 
expenditure  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  5,000/. 

K  k  3 
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3.  Any  contribution  made  by  the  Governments  of  any  of  the  other  Australasian 
Colonies  to  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  amount  which  the  Colonies  may  be  called  upon 
to  pay  under  Articles  1  and  2. 

4.  Any  revenue  raised  by  the  Government  of  New  Guinea  to  be  similarly  applied  in 
reduction  of  the  amount  which  the  Colonies  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  under  Articles 
1  and  2,  unless  in  the  event  of  a  larger  annual  expenditure  than  15,000/.  being  agreed 
to,  as  provided  in  Article  16,  in  which  case  the  excess  is  to  be  provided  from  the 
revenue. 

5.  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government  to  contribute  a  suitable  steam-vessel  for  the 
service  of  the  territory,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  18,500/,,  with  the  cost  of  its  maintenance 
during  tne  first  three  years,  estimated  at  about  3,500/.  a  year. 

6.  Upon  the  passing  of  the  above-mentioned  special  Act,  Her  Majesty  to  assume 
sovereignty  over  the  Protectorate. 

7.  An  Administrator  of  the  Government  to  be  appointed,  to  whom,  with  two  or  more 
other  persons,  legislative  powers  are  to  be  delegated  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Imperial 
Acts  6  &  7  Viet.,  cap.  13,  and  23  &  24  Viet.,  cap.  121. 

8.  The  following  sums  to  be  reserved  in  the  Letters  Patent  by  way  of  Civil 
List : — 

£ 

Administrator  -----  1,500 

Private  Secretary  -  -  -  -  300 

Judicial  Officer  -----  1,000 
Secretary  to  Government  -  -  -  500 

9.  No  purchase  of  land  to  be  allowed  to  be  made  by  private  persons,  except  from  the 
Government  or  purchasers  from  it. 

10.  No  deportation  of  natives  to  be  allowed,  either  from  one  part  of  the  territory  to 
another  or  to  places  beyond  the  territory,  except  under  ordinances  reserved  for  Her 
Majesty’s  assent  and  assented  to  by  Her  Majesty. 

11.  Trading  with  the  natives  in  arms,  ammunition,  explosives,  and  intoxicants  to  be 
orohibited,  except  under  ordinances  reserved  and  assented  to  in  like  manner. 

12.  No  differential  duties  to  be  imposed  in  favour  of  any  of  the  guaranteeing  Colonies, 
or  any  other  Colony  or  country. 

13.  The  foregoing  four  articles  to  be  embodied  in  the  Letters  Patent  as  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  territory. 

14.  An  appeal  to  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Queensland,  at  Brisbane,  in  all  civil 
cases  involving  an  amount  of  over  100/.,  and  in  all  criminal  cases  involving  a  punishment 
greater  than  three  months’  imprisonment.  The  necessary  legislation  for  this  purpose  to 
be  proposed  to  the  Imperial  and  Queensland  Parliaments. 

15.  An  estimate  of  revenue  and  expenditure  to  be  submitted  by  the  Administrator  to 
the  Governor  of  Queensland,  and  approved  by  him  before  the  passing  of  any  Appropria¬ 
tion  Ordinance.  The  Governor  of  Queensland  to  have  power  to  disallow  any  item  of 
proposed  expenditure. 

16.  Any  appropriation  beyond  the  amount  of  15,000/.  for  any  one  year  to  be  agreed 
to  by  each  of  the  three  guaranteeing  Colonies. 

17.  All  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure  to  be  audited  by  officers  of  the  Queensland 
Government. 

18.  The  Administrator,  in  the  exercise  of  his  legislative  and  administrative  functions, 
to  be  guided  by  the  instructions  of  the  Governor  of  Queensland  (subject  to  Her  Majesty’s 
power  of  disallowance  of  proposed  laws). 

19.  The  Governor  of  Queensland  to  be  directed  to  consult  his  Executive  Council  upon 
all  matters  relating  to  British  New  Guinea. 

20.  The  Government  of  Queensland  to  consult  the  Governments  of  the  other 
contributing  Colonies  in  all  matters  other  than  those  of  ordinary  administration,  and  to 
report  to  them  all  action  taken. 

21.  The  Administrator  to  be  instructed  to  furnish  to  the  Governor  of  Queensland  an 
Annual  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  (legislative  and  administrative), 
and  copies  of  such  Report,  together  with  any  observations  which  the  Governor  of 
Queensland  may  think  fit  to  make  thereon,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  to  each  of  the  contributing  Colonies. 

Memorandum. — It  is  understood  that  Queensland  is  to  have  a  first  charge  upon  any 
surplus  revenue  of  British  New  Guinea  for  any  amount  which  the  Colony  may  be  called 
upon  to  pay  under  the  special  Act  beyond  the  agreed  proportion  of  one-third. 
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No.  61. 

REGISTRATION  OF  LAND  PURCHASES  IN  WESTERN  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

Mr.  STANHOPE  to  Acting  High  Commissioner  J.  B.  THURSTON, 

(Western  Pacific). 

(1.) 

^TR’  Downing  Street,  August  4,  1886. 

On  the  8th  ultimo  my  predecessor  desired  you  by  telegraph  to  give  effect  to 
the  decision  of  Her  Majesty  s  Government  to  sanction  the  registration  of  purchases  of 
land  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Her  Majesty  s  Government,  as  you  are  aware,  have  hitherto  declined  to  allow  any 
such  official  ^registi  ation  of  dealings  with  land  in  places  outside  the  ^jurisdiction  of 
Her  Majesty  s  Courts  of  Justice;  but  the  growth  of  enterprise  in  the  Western  Pacific 
and  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  inability  of  British  subjects  to  place  on  record 
their  purchases  of  land  in  the  islands,  a  disadvantage  from  which  the  subjects  of  certain 
other  Powers  are  exempt,  appear  to  Her  Majesty  s  Government  to  make  it  now  advisable 
to  institute  a  system  of  official  registration. 

Such  registration  will  be  permissive,  not  compulsory,  being  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  those  British  subjects  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  practically  all  purchasers  will  register  their  titles,  but  the  mere  absence  of  registration 
will  not  in  itself  show  that  a  claim  is  invalid.  The  land  alleged  to  be  bought  should  be 
topographically  described  as  adequately  as  possible,  and  where  practicable,  a  sketch  or 
rough  plan  of  the  site  or  plot  should  be  annexed  to  the  entry  in  the  registry.  As  the 
memorial  will  only  record  the  claim  of  the  party  registering,  and  not  a  warranted  title, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  set  out  the  title  under  which  he  claims  or  the  consideration 
alleged  to  have  been  paid ;  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  record  any  statements  which  he 
makes  with  regard  to  these  matters  together  with  a  brief  description  of  any  documents 
which  he  produces.  Provision  should  be  made  for  searching  the  registers  at  the  instance 
of  any  person  requesting  such  a  search,  and  for  supplying  copies  of  the  entries  at  small 
fixed  fees  ;  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  head  any  such  copies  with  a  notification  that 
Her  Majesty  s  Government  do  not  guarantee  the  registered  title,  or  undertake  to  protect 
any  person  holding  under  it. 

You  will  be  so  good  as  to  issue  a  notice  announcing  the  arrangements  that  may  be 

made. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Acting  High  Commissioner.  (Signed)  EDWARD  STANHOPE. 


(2.) 

Notice. 

High  Commission,  Western  Pacific. 


British  subjects  desiring  to  register  purchases  of  land  made  by  them  in  the 
islands  of  the  Western  Pacific  are  hereby  notified  that  they  can  do  so  by  forwarding 
the  original  deeds  (or  copies  thereof,  if  certified  to  be  correct  under  the  hand  of  a 
commissioned  officer  in  Her  Majesty’s  Naval  service,  or  any  consular  officer,  or  any 
Judicial  or  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific),  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
High  Commission,  Suva,  Fiji. 

The  notification,  dated  the  2nd  January,  1884,  with  reference  to  the  registration  of 
land  purchases,  published  in  the  Fiji  Royal  Gazette  of  the  4th  and  11th  January,  1884 
is,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  refusal  to  permit  such  registration,  hereby  cancelled. 

Suva,  Fiji,  27th  July,  1886.  (Signed)  John  B.  Thurston, 

Acting  High  Commissioner. 
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Western  Pacific. — High  Commission. 

Claims  to  Land. 

British  subjects  desiring  to  register  claims  to  land  purchased  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
may  forward  for  registration  a  statement  of  such  claim  to  the  Secretary  to  the  High 
Commissioner,  Suva,  Fiji. 

The  statement  should  set  forth  the  name  by  which  the  land  claimed  is  known, 
together  with  a  description  of  its  boundaries  ;  also  the  name  of  the  group,  island,  and 
place  therein,  in  which  such  land  is  situated.  Whenever  possible  the  statement  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  sketch  or  plan  of  the  land  and  locality.  Such  plan  should  not 
be  larger  than  14  X  8  inches. 

The  Registry  will  only  record  the  particulars  of  the  claim  of  the  party  registering ; 
and  such  registration  will  not  be  regarded  as  the  record  of  a  warranted  title,  under 
which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  guarantee  to  protect  the  holder. 

A  record  will  be  kept  of  any  statement  the  claimant  may  desire  to  make  with 
reference  to  the  title  under  which  he  claims. 

If  desired,  copies  will  be  filed  in  the  High  Commissioner’s  Office  of  all  deeds  and 
documents  in  support  of  claims  to  land,  on  production  of  the  originals,  or  of  copies 
certified  to  be  correct  by  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Judicial  or  Deputy  Commissioners  for 
the  Western  Pacific,  or  by  an  officer  in  command  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships,  or  by 
any  British  Consular  Officer  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Search  will  be  made  at  the  instance  of  any  person  requesting  it,  and  copies  supplied 
of  all  entries  in  the  Register  of  Claims,  as  also  of  the  registry  of  deeds  and  other 
documents  filed. 

Scale  of  Fees. 

Registry  of  claim  - 

Registry  of  original  deeds,  or  certified  copies  thereof,  and  all  documents 
filed : — 

For  the  first  100  words  - 

For  every  additional  100  words  or  fraction  thereof 
For  every  plan  attached  to  deed  or  other  document : — 

Not  exceeding  6  inches  square  - 

Over  6  inches  square  ------ 

Searching  Register  .  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Certified  copies  of  entries  in  Register  of  Claims,  or  of  documents  : — 

For  the  first  1 00  words  ------ 

For  every  additional  100  words  or  fraction  thereof 
For  every  plan  : — 

Not  exceeding  6  inches  square  .... 

Over  6  inches  square  - 

By  Command, 

Wilfred  Collet, 

Secretary- to  the  High  Commissioner. 

High  Commissioner’s  Office,  Western  Pacific, 

Suva,  Fiji,  8th  November,  1886. 


s.  d. 
Nil. 
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SECTION  VII.— Defences. 


A.  Australasian  Defences . 

No.  62. 

Colonial  Office  Memorandum  on  the  Proposed  Scheme  for  the  Increase  of  the 
Imperial  Squadron  in  Australasian  Waters.  (With  Appendices.) 


^ - - - 

CONTENTS. 


Par. 

1.  Reference  to  the  subject  at  the  Intercolonial 

Conference,  1881. 

2.  The  first  Admiralty  scheme. 

3.  The  revised  scheme. 

4.  Cost  of  construction  and  maintenance. 

5.  Conference  on  board  H.M.S.  “Nelson.” 

6.  Subsequent  negotiations. 


Par. 

7-8.  The  position  of  New  Zealand. 

9.  The  amount  of  the  Colonial  annual  payment. 

10.  Admiralty  instructions  to  Rear-Admiral  Fairfax. 

11.  The  financial  concession. 

12.  Modification  of  the  scheme  as  to  the  vessels. 

13.  Engagement  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 


1.  The  movement  having  for  its  object  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  Australian 
Squadron  may  be  regarded  as  having  first  taken  definite  shape  at  the  Intercolonial 
Conference  at  Sydney  of  1881,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  while 
all  legitimate  endeavours  should  be  made  to  **  procure  the  efficient  fortification  and  land 
“  defence  of  the  several  ports  of  the  Australian  Colonies  at  the  cost  of  the  several 
“  Colonies  interested,”  the  naval  defence  of  these  Colonies,  considering  the  large 
Imperial  interests  involved,  “  should  continue  to  be  at  the  exclusive  charge  of  the 
“  Imperial  Government,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  Australian  Squadron  should  be 
“  increased.” 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  commenting  on  this  resolution,  observed  that 
he  could  not  express  satisfaction  at  the  suggestion  that  the  “  naval  defence  of  the 
“  Australian  Colonies  should  be  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  continue 
<e  to  be  an  exclusive  charge  upon  the  Imperial  Treasury ;  ”  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  delegates  from  South  Australia  had,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jervois,  then 
Governor  of  that  Colony,  proposed  that  the  squadron  should  be  doubled  and  that  the 
Colonies  should  pay  the  increased  cost. 

2.  After  the  conference  of  1881  considerable  development  was  given  in  the  Australasian 
Colonies  to  measures  for  the  protection  of  their  ports,  and  defensive  naval  forces  of  import¬ 
ance  were  established.  These  efforts  to  guard  more  effectually  against  the  danger  of  foreign 
attacks  led  to  the  revival  of  the  proposals  for  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  Australian 
Squadron.  After  certain  semi-official  correspondence  on  this  subject  the  views  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  were  embodied  in  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Admiral 
Sir  Cooper  Key,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Rear-Admiral  Tryon  when  he  left 
England  as  Commander-iu-Chief  of  the  Australian  Squadron.  It  is  unnecessary  to  set 
out  the  particulars  of  these  proposals,  as  subsequently  a  revised  plan  was  substituted  : 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  it  was  proposed  that  the  vessels  organised  by  the  Colonies 
for  local  harbour  defence  should  be  brought  under  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  that  the  Colonies  should  defray  the  cost  of  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  such  vessels,  it  being  understood  that  they  should  be  specially  appropriated  to  the 
defence  of  the  ports  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  On  the  basis  of  these 
suggestions,  and  before  the  revised  scheme  was  sent  out,  Rear-Admiral  Tryon  opened 
negotiations  with  the  Colonial  Governments  and  submitted  a  memorandum  on  the 
subject,  dated  the  27th  of  March  1885,  which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  and  marked 

*  Note. — The  numbers  given  in  the  margin  show  the  paging  of  the  copies  of  this  Memorandum  and  its 
enclosures  as  issued  to  the  Conference  and  referred  to  in  Vol.  /. 
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“  A  ”  Some  objections  were,  however,  raised  in  the  course  of  the  local  negotiations 
to  this  proposed  consolidation  for  certain  purposes  of  the  local  vessels  with  the  Imperial 
fleet  a  feeling  being  expressed  that  the  Australian  Colonies  should  not  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  their  authority  over  the  local  harbour  defences,  which  are  closely  connected 
with  the  land  fortifications. 

And  in  the  meantime  the  subject  had  been  reconsidered  at  the  Admiralty  with  the 
result  that  certain  modifications  were  introduced  into  the  original  proposals. 

3.  The  revised  scheme  as  thus  settled  was  dated  the  9th  of  September  1885,  and  is 
marked  “  B  ”  in  the  Appendix.*  It  was  at  once  forwarded  to  Rear-Admiral  Tryon.  In 
this  scheme  the  subject  of  local  defences  for  the  principal  harbours  (including  in  this 
term  the  torpedo  boats  and  other  vessels  maintained  by  any  Colony  for  the  special  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  own  ports)  was  regarded  as  a  purely  Colonial  question,  and  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Admiralty  were  accordingly  directed  to  the  question  of  providing  efficient 
protection  by  means  of  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  squadron  for  tne  floating  tiade. 
Tor  this  purpose  it  was  proposed  that  five  vessels  of  the  “  Archer  ”  class  and  two  sea- 
o-oino-  torpedo  vessels  should  be  provided,  the  whole  cost  of  construction,  maintenance, 
and  repairs,  and  also  of  exchanging  the  officers  and  crew  every  three  years,  to  be  borne 
by  the  Colonies,  and  the  vessels  to  be  entirely  under  the  Coinmander-in-Chief,  bung 
employed  in  peace  time  in  the  usual  routine  duties  of  the  station,  and  in  time  of  war  for  the 
protection  of  the  floating  trade  in  Australasian  waters.  It  was  suggested  that  this 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  a  term  of  10  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  vessels 
were  to  become  the  property  of  the  Colonies,  and  it  was  stated  that  it  would  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  Imperial  naval  force  in  Australia  was  not  in  any  wav  to  be  reduced 
in  strength  in  consequence  of  this  addition  of  vessels  for  the  protection  of  trade  in 
Australasian  waters.  I  may  remark  that  if  these  proposals  were  accepted  the  Admiralty 
undertook  to  place  nine  naval  cadetships  annually  at  the  disposition  of  the  Colonies. 

4  The  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  these  seven  vessels  was  computed  and  stated 
in  this  scheme;  but  Rear-Admiral  Tryon  doubted  the  accuracy  of  all  the  figures,  and 
accordingly  a  revised  estimate,'1'  which  was  communicated  to  this  Depaitment  on  the  1st 
of  June  1886,  was  sent  out.  The  cost  of  an  “  Archer  ”  vessel,  fully  equipped,  was  set 
down  at  106,486/.,  the  annual  maintenance  at  25,456/. ;  the  cost  of  a  sea-going  torpedo 
vessel  at  46,729/.,  the  annual  maintenance  at  11,029/.  Thus  five  “Archer”  vessels 
would  cost  532,430/.,  and  two  torpedo  vessels  93,458/.,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  seven 
vessels  would  be,  approximately,  625,888/.  The  total  for  maintenance  would  be  about 
149.338/.,  but  in  time  of  peace  probably  two  of  the  five  “  Archers,”  and  one  or  both  of 
the  torpedo  vessels  might  be  kept  in  reserve,  in  which  case  the  annual  cost  would  be 
n-reatly  reduced.  The  estimated  expense  of  sending  out  and  bringing  home  the  new  and 
old  crews  once  in  every  three  years  is  included  in  the  above  figures. 

5  Rear-Admiral  Tryon  accordingly  resumed  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  this  scheme, 
and  in  a  letter  (marked  “  C  ”  in  the  Appendix),  dated  the  24lh  of  December  1885,  and 
addressed  to  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies,  he  enumerated  the  leading  features  of  the 
proposals.  Efforts  were  then  made  to  get  together  a  conference  of  the  Premiers  of  the 
Colonial  Governments,  attended  by  such  of  the  Governors  as  could  arrange  to  be  present, 
to  consider  the  revised  scheme,  and  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  common  course  of  action 
for  all  the  Australasian  Colonies.  Some  difficulty  occurred  before  this  meeting  could  be 
arranged,  as  an  opinion  was  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  submit 
to  the  respective  Parliaments  a  scheme  coming  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  Eventually  a 
meeting  was  held  on  board  H.M.S.  “  Nelson,”  at  Sydney,  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  April 
1886,  of  the  Premiers  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Victoria,  and  Rear-Admiral 
Tryon,  and  replies  on  the  subject  from  the  Colonies  not  represented  were  read. 

6  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  proposed  scheme  and  of  joint  action  were  set  forth  in  a 
memorandum  by  the  Rear-Admiral,  dated  the  24th  of  April  1886,  and  marked  “  D  ”  in 
the  Appendix.  The  Premier  of  Tasmania  and  the  Governor  of  West  Australia  sent  letters 
expressing  opinions  in  favour  of  paying  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  proposed  vessels,  and  the 
Premiers  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  favoured  this  plan,  though  the  Rear- 
Admiral  expresses  a  conviction  that  both  were  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  pay  the  cost  of 
construction.  The  Premier  of  New  Zealand  wrote  that  the  Colonial  Government  would 
recommend  an  annual  payment  of  20,000/.  to  be  expended  in  strengthening  the  naval 
defence  of  New  Zealand  {see  post).  The  Premier  of  Victoria  insisted  that,  while  the 
Colonies  might  pay  for  maintenance,  the  Admiralty  should  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  the 


*  Note.— In  the  copy  printed  in  the  Appendix  the  figures  are  given  as  subsequently  coirected. 
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ar/'  pnn!od ‘and”  E  T°'°2  °^he  ProceediDSa  ^  this  meeting 

wl  f  A  f  r  S  ^  n  l?e.  APPei^ix,  and  the  papers  sent  from  Tasmania 
Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  m  reply  to  his  letter  of  the  94th  rvPtr  h  iooz?J 

are  added  at  “  F  ”  «  a  ”  «  jj  ’»  A.  .  .  ,ier  or  tne  J4til  oi  February  1886, 

ait  auaeaat  1  Cr,  ana  H.  The  negotiations  which  ensued  after  the  meetino  are 
reported  in  the  four  letters  to  the  Admiralty  from  Rear  Admiral  'r,  i  .  3  &  are 

lively  the  30th  of  May,  the  5th  of  June,  the  13th of June ^and  tt  2mh"’of  'Tt 

are  printed  with  their  several  enclosures  and  marked  “  I,”  “  J,”  «  k,”  and  “  L  "  ’  "  "C ' 

8.  It  will  be  observed  from  these  papers  that  New  South  Wale*,  o.,Ppncianj  ,  ™ 
jnania  adhere  to  the  proposal  that  tlm  Colonies  IZ' 

being  suggested-on  the  first  cost  of  the  vessels,  and  should  bear  all  the  expenses  of  maTn 
tenance ,  the  agreement  to  last  for  10  years  and  to  be  determinable  at  the  end  of  that  time 
or  at  theend  of  any  subsequent  year  by  notice  given  three  years  previously  viz  at  the 

ntllr°h  ho  -°r  ,“-1  suhs,e<luent  year.  The  Government  of  Victoria,  on  the 

other  hand,  maintained  that  the  vessels  should  be  construrfed  pnnmnod  5  v 

and  despatched  by  the  Imperial  Government,  the  Colonies  maintaining  them  ’  from  "the 

nnltTt  %are  '?  /  ?°fT  to  be  Placed  ir>  commission  as  effective?.  This  v°ew  was 
opposed  by  Rear-Admiral  Tryon,  who  pointed  out  that  any  enlargement  of  the 
squadron  lead,  to  .increased  expenses  which  fall  on  the  Imperial  Government  in  he 
depots  and  in  administrative  work  and  referred  to  the  money  recently  spent  on  Spectacle 

ioMd’  ^-i  *!,1  IfaIld’  and oolloomooloo.  It  may  be  added  that  the  additional  force 
would  entail  the  training  of  an  extra  number  of  boys  for  the  Navy,  and  that  the  whole 

Z^ZunT'"8’  t0gether  ^  pr°Spective  C°st  °f  V™™*’ 

9.  The  attitude  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  with  regard  to  this  question  reniiires 
a  special  reference  The  geographical  circumstances  of  that  Colonyappeared  to  the 
Government  to  make  the  question  of  its  naval  defence  distinct  from  thatKe  defence 

f  heaAJUSAIalan  ContInent>  and  accordingly  they  have  throughout  the  negotiations 
contended  that  one  or  more  vessels  of  war  should  be  kept  stationed  iu  New  Zealand 

ports  Early  in  1885  they  proposed  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  provide  an 
armed  cruiser  for  the  special  defence  of  New  Zealand,  offering  to  pay  interest  at  the  me  of 
\Per,c.cnt;  °n  thf.  prl§mal  cost,  and  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  Admi- 

7;>;:  }|eCtCd,  1°1  t  i'3  °n  the  S1,Tnd  that  the  defence  of  all  the  Colonies,  including  New 
Zealand,  would  be  best  secured  by  a  combined  fleet  acting  under  one  command  °Com 

plaints  were  then  made  that  the  Colony  had  been  left  unvisited  and  unprotected  by” he 

squadron,  and  much  correspondence  took  place  on  this  question  andW the proposed 

detached  vessel  Rear-Admiral  1  ryon  argued  that  the  defence  of  New  Zealand  might 

bes.  be  conducted  at  some  distance  from  that  Colony,  and  that,  in  fact,  one  ship  would 

not  suffice  to  guard  the  3  000  miles  of  coast  which  New  Zealand  prints  P0n  the 

scheme  for  an  increase  of  the  squadron  being  laid  before  the  Colonies  the  New  Zealand 

Government  offered  to  recommend  to  Parliament  an  annual  contribution  of  20  000/  if 

7e  1  ,P'V"!erC  Per,nanen^y  asslgned  to  a  separate  station,  which  would  include  New 
Zealand  Fiji,  and  some  of  the  eastern  Islands.  The  Rear-Admiral  replied  that  th^ 
sum  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Colonial  Government  then  stated 
that  f  the  cost  on  a  peace  footing  could  be  shown  to  exceed  their  estimate  of  it Thev 
would  be  prepared  to  ask  for  a  moderate  increase  on  the  sum  of  20,000/  5  '' 

10.  It  is  an  obvious  reflection  upon  this  controversy  that  the  Admiralty  scheme  is  one 
for  the  protection  of  the  floating  trade  of  the  Colonies,  and  is  not  intended  to  supersede 
or  render  unnecessary  such  efforts  as  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  Colonies  to  provide 
themselves  with  armed  vessels  adapted  for  the  defence  of  their  respective  harbom-  Tt 
is  not  denied  that  the  defence  of  a  Colony  might  have  to  be  urXtakc-n  x^r  from  heJ 
shores,  and  the  advantages,  in  point  of  efficiency  and  economy  of  a  combined  fleet  pointed 
on  by  Rear  Admiral-Tryon,  have  not  been  impugned.  Attention  may  be  drawn  to  he 
following  passages  in  a  memorandum  by  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand  on  the  subject  • 

ArlrnffiVt  Tar  ithe  f-tra  !lps  "ould  of  course  be  a‘  the  absolute  discretion  of  the 
for  thp  ’d^be  pac5d’n  sueh  a  position  as  the  authorities  might  consider  most  suitable 
for  the  defence  of  the  shipping  and  ports.  Ministers  recognise  the  force  of  the 
observation  of  Admiral  Tryon  that  the  best  defence  of  New  Zealand  might  in  ti,  ! 
of  war  be  far  distant  from  her  shores.  In  time  of  peace,  however  Mhi  sters  eonrider 
that  some  port  m  this  Colony  should  he  the  established  head-quar  ers  of  at  leTt ' tn 
“  vessels  of  the  fleet.”  If  the  New  Zealand  Government  concede  that!  time  of  Z- 
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it  may  be  the  best  course  to  take  the  vessels  stationed  there  during  peace  to  some  dis- 
tance  it  does  not  seem  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  by  which  these  different 

views  might  practically  he  reconciled. 

11  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  sum  required  to  refund  the  capital,  spent  m  con¬ 
struction  in  ten  years  and  to  pay  three  per  cent,  thereon  meanwhile  would  be  73,836/. 
A  payment  by  the  Colonies  of  five  per  cent,  by  way  of  sinking  fund  and  interest  would 

O,  3(W  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  cost  of  the  annual  maintenance  and 
Tthe  payment  k  five  pe*  cent,  on  the  capital  outlay  would  amount  to  little  more  than 
Is  per  head  of  the  Australasian  population,  while  the  naval  estimates  of  this  country 
amount  to  about  7s.  (id.  per  head.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that  several 
of  the  Colonies  maintain,  and  would  continue  to  maintain,  their  own  vessels  for  purely 

local  defence.  .  _  A  ,  .  , 

12  The  views  arrived  at  by  the  Admiralty,  after  consideration  of  Rear-Admiral 
Trvon’s  reports,  are  embodied  in  the  instructions  which  were  addressed  to  Rear-Admiral 
■Fairfax  on  his  being  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  command  of  the  Australian  Station,  and 
which  are  printed lull marked  “  M  ”  in  the  Appendix  By  these  instructions  Rear- 
Admiral  Fairfax  is  directed,  on  receiving  telegraphic  orders  to  that  effect,  to  prosecute 
the  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Colonies  ot  New  South 
\V alesf  Queensland,  and  Tasmania.  It  was  not,  however,  intended  that  Rear-Admiral 
Fairfax  should  commence  the  negotiations  until  after  discussion  of  the  subject  at  the 

Colonial  Conference.  , 

13.  In  thus  accepting  the  proposed  payment  of  five  per  cent,  for  ten  years  by  way  ot 
sinkino-  fund  and  interest  on  the  initial  cost  of  the  vessels,  their  Lordships  point  out  that 
this  constitutes  a  great  financial  concession.  In  the  original  scheme  it  was  contemplated 
that  the  whole  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  would  be  borne  by  the  Colonies,  and 
bv  the  present  scheme  not  only  is  the  principle  adopted  of  paying  the  capital  cost  from 
Imperial  funds  and  receiving  an  annual  payment  from  the  Colonies  but  the  contrioution 
which  the  Admiralty  are  ready  to  accept  covers  only  about  half  the  primary  charge  of 

construction  and  equipment. 

14  A  modification  is  suggested  in  the  Admiralty  instructions  in  the  number  and 
character  of  the  vessels  to  be  constructed.  The  vessels  now  recommended  are 

2  Improved  cruizers,  20J  knot  vessels. 

2  “  Archers.” 

2  “  Rattlesnakes.” 

This  alteration  involves  an  addition  to  the  capital  cost  of  about  50,000/.,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  annual  per-centage.  Their  Lordships  finally  obsei  ve  t  at, 
should  these  negotiations  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Her  Majesty  s  Govern¬ 
ment  will,  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  lay  the  proposals  before  1  arliament,  and  press  for 

their  acceptance.  .  . ,  ,.  r,,. 

15  I  trust  that  the  Conference  will  give  its  earnest  attention  to  the  consideration  ot  this 
important  subject,  and  that  the  result  of  our  deliberations  may  be  that  those  Colonies 
winch  have  not  hitherto  seen  their  way  to  adopt  the  proposals  laid  before  them  may  ’® 
willing  on  this  occasion,  by  a  free  interchange  of  opinion  and  discussion,  to  unite  with  the 
Mother  Country  in  a  scheme  which  will  secure  the  efficient  protection  of  the  coasts  and 

commerce  of  Australasia.  ^  ,p  fjQLLAND 


Colonial  Office,  March  1887* 


APPENDICES  to  No.  62. 


“A.” 

^Enclosure  in  Rear-Admiral  Trvon’s  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Victoria,  dated 

27th  March  1885.] 

MEMORANDUM. 

Considerations  of  defence  naturally  involve  an  estimate  of  what  they  are  to  be 
prepared  against. 

History  is  apt  to  repeat  itself ;  squadrons  and  fleets  have  escaped  the  most  vigilant  (Page  1.) 
Admirals,  and  the  most  skilful  strategists  failed  in  days  of  old  so  to  order  our  fleets  as  to 
prevent  this.  Since  those  days  the  composition  of  the  navies  of  the  world  has  greatly 
altered,  and  at  this  time  it  is  far  easier  for  an  Admiral  to  avoid  notice  and  conceal  destina¬ 
tion. 

It  is  possible  that  an  attack  may  be  delivered  by  a  small  squadron  of  ironclads  of  a 
type  that  does  not  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank — they  would  be  very  formidable 
if  employed  to  attack  our  Colonies  ;  and  still  more  possibly  a  hostile  squadron  might 
contain  vessels  of  the  fast  partially-armoured  class  that  are  now  much  in  fashion,  and  the 

I  construction  of  them  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  well  to  consider  what  such  a  squadron 
could  do,  supposing  it  had  arrived  of}’  our  coast,  having  avoided  detection,  the  Admiral 
in  command,  deceived  by  false  reports,  gone  to  New  Zealand,  with  the  telegraphs  cut. 

If  there  is  a  determination  to  resist  such  a  squadron,  even  should  it  force  a  channel  or 
the  line  of  defence,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  land  force,  cannot  do  much 
against  a  large  population,  if  there  is  a  resolute  determination  to  resist  at  all  costs. 

It  could  effect  a  certain  amount  of  harm  by  bombardment,  but  to  such  towns  as 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  the  injury  would  not  be  very  great,  even  if  the  fleet  expended 
all  its  ammunition.  The  more  lasting  effect  would  be  the  destruction  of  trade,  and  with 
it  the  recuperative  power  of  the  country,  for  years.  If  in  lieu  of  resistance  there  was 
hesitation,  followed  by  a  decision  to  yield — a  condition  I  hardly  can  contemplate — trade 
and  commerce  will  be  equally  destroyed,  and  if  there  is  one  thing  more  certain  than 
another  it  is,  that  demands,  if  yielded  to,  would  have  a  more  disastrous  effect  on  the 
welfare  of  the  country  than  ever  could  be  produced  by  the  heaviest  bombardment. 

History  is  replete  with  instances  of  the  successful  resistances  that  can  be  improvised 

Iby  large  towns  against  even  a  very  considerable  force. 

The  destruction  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  with  it  the  infliction  of  long  and  lasting 
injury,  could  be  also  effected  by  an  enemy  who  sent  fast  cruisers  off  our  ports  to  capture 
our  vessels. 

To  render  an  attack  from  the  first  named  futile,  and,  if  possible,  to  render  the  task  so 
improbable  of  success  that  no  one  would  contemplate  the  undertaking,  a  local  defence  is 
called  into  existence ;  but  while  it  is  not  very  costly  to  protect  our  homes  with  the  aid  of 
local  forces,  they  do  not,  and  they  could  not  help  to  drive  off  cruisers  such  as  could  prey 
upon  us.  We  must  therefore  provide  the  means  whereby  they  may  be  captured,  if 
possible ;  if  not,  at  all  events,  driven  off  our  own  coasts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  our  local  defences  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition  a  heavy  squadron 
would  have  no  mission  in  these  waters.  The  cost  would  be  great,  the  maintenance 
difficult,  and  in  time  it  would  be  overtaken. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  two  forces  are  required,  each  with  its  special  mission, 
but  each  aiding  the  other.  The  duty  of  the  first  is  to  defy  attack,  and  to  welcome  the 
coming  friend,  and  to  afford  him  a  safe  harbour ;  the  latter  to  chase  and  capture  the 
enemy  on  the  wide  sea,  or,  if  driven  home  by  superior  force,  to  join  in  the  defence.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  local  defence  forces — I  include  in  this  term  the  naval  and  military 
force,  the  forts,  mines,  and  torpedoes,  in  fact  everything — at  Melbourne  are  designed  to 
comply  with  one  condition,  viz.,  to  furnish  local  defence. 

Each  harbour  has  special  conditions  attached  to  it.  Some  may  be  defended  by  forts 
and  mines  only ;  in  some  cases  torpedo  boats  must  be  added,  and  in  other  cases,  such  as 
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(Page  2.)  occur  at  Port  Philip,  where  there  is  a  wide  entrance  to  an  inland  sea,  a  defence  is  created 
by  covering  the  entrance  with  gun  fire,  the  channels  by  mines  ;  the  forts  and  mines 
aided  by  a  flotilla  and  by  torpedo  boats,  so  that  if  a  vessel  should  perchance  burst 
through  all,  and,  though  shattered,  still  be  able  to  punish  ail  undefended  town,  she 
would  be  tackled  by  a  naval  force. 

Although  it  probably  will  not  be  questioned  that  a  regularly  trained  force  is  a  more 
perfect  force  in  itself  than  any  militia  or  volunteer  force,  still  there  is  a  reasoning  to 
which  weight  must  be  attached  in  favour  of  leaving  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  local 
defence  in  the  hands  of  local  corps. 

Local  corps  can  be  formed  on  a  system  which  withdraws  those  who  join  them  but 
little  trom  those  occupations  which  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Local  corps  are 
subject  to  the  keenest  local  criticism — to  a  criticism  that  is  perfectly  well  understood  by 
them,  but  which  would  probably  ruin  a  more  regular  force.  The  system  of  local  corps 
tends  to  identify  the  population  with  the  defence.  It  is  less  likely  to  languish.  It  gives 
experience  to  many  in  the  supply  and  in  the  use  of  warlike  stores.  It  does  not  con¬ 
tinuously  separate  the  men  from  their  wives  and  families.  It  habituates  the  people  to 
feel  that  possibly  some  day  they  may  be  required  to  make  personal  sacrifices.  It  gives 
a  sense  of  security.  It  tends  to  allay  panic.  Tt  accustoms  the  Government  of  the 
country  to  study  the  questions  involved,  and  the  responsibility  that  belongs  to  it  on  this 
subject  is  kept  perpetually  before  their  eyes. 

Under  such  a  system  more  men  are  trained  to  arms  than  under  a  system  based  on  a 
permanent  long  service  force. 

The  essential  to  do  justice  to  local  corps  is  a  nucleus  of  trained  men  and  experts. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  efficient  vessels  to  capture  cruisers  they  must  have  thoroughly 
efficient  crews,  trained  and  inured  to  the  sea,  and  well  practised  m  their  vessels.  This 
is  a  totally  different  thing  to  the  other. 

To  keep  the  crews  of  such  ships  efficient,  they  must  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 
There  are  no  means  of  drafting  them  from  ship  to  ship  out  here  at  this  time,  or  of  sending 
them  to  undergo  a  course  of  training  in  the  new  methods,  or  new  implements  of  war,  or 
to  keep  them  acquainted  with  what  the}'  have  to  meet. 

I  see  no  way,  in  1885,  of  securing  efficiency  save  by  making  such  vessels  bona  fide 
men-of-war,  on  the  same  footing  in  every  respect  as  all  Her  Majesty’s  ships  in  com¬ 
mission. 

I  do  not  understand  that  your  Excellency  desires  me  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  con¬ 
sideration  that  does  not  also  pay  some  regard  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  case,  but 
rather  to  formulate  a  scheme  which,  if  adopted,  would  in  my  opinion  give  a  substantial 
addition  to  our  naval  forces  in  these  waters,  and  be  specially  suited  for  the  service 
required  of  them. 

if  the  reasoning  contained  in  what  I  have  already  written  is  accepted  as  right,  and 
assuming  that  the  local  defence  is  satisfactory,  it  follows  that  what  are  wanted  in  the 
first  place  are  cruiser  catchers. 

In  Parliament,  in  London,  lately  it  was  announced  that  ten  additional  vessels  of  what 
are  termed  “  Scout  ”  class  should  be  added  to  the  Navy  ;  these  vessels  admirably 
adapted  for  the  service  for  which  they  are  designed,  would,  in  my.  opinion,  not  have 
sufficient  gun  power,  but  a  design  might  be  got  out  giving  them  6-inch  breech-loading 
guns,  in  lieu  of  5-inch  ;  these  guns  at  moderate  ranges  penetrate  ordinary  ironclads. 

The  legend  of  the  ship  should  run  thus  : — 

16J  knots;  1,600  miles  full  speed ;  7,000  miles  half  speed,  10  knots;  six  6-in. 

B.L.  guns  on  sponsons  as  in  “  Scout  ”  class. 

This  enables  two  guns  to  be  fired  ahead,  two  astern,  or  three  on  either  broadside,  with 
shields  to  protect  the  crews  against  machine  guns. 

A  light  hog  back  forecastle  and  poop.  This  seems  to  be  advantageous,  as  the  seas 
that  run  at  the  entrances  of  these  harbours  are  often  heavy  and  the  “  Rip  ”  inconvenient, 
besides  they  wTould  give  cover  for  machine  guns,  of  which  there  should  be  an  ample 
supply  ;  also  two  electric  lights,  four  fixed  torpedo  tubes  each  side.  Quite  a  light  rig, 
with  fore  and  aft  sails — in  fact,  as  a  whole,  a  “  Scout  ”  enlarged  to  carry  the  guns 
named. 

Six  such  vessels  would  be  a  substantial  and  material  additional  protection  to  our 
trade  and  commerce  ;  and,  besides  being  cruiser  catchers,  are  well  adapted  to  join  in  the 
defence  of  any  port ;  moreover,  even  if  far  more  powerful  vessels  appeared  in  these 
waters,  they  would  have  their  mission,  which  would  not  be  confined  to  defensive  opera¬ 
tions.  They  would  be  a  most  welcome  addition  to  Her  Majesty’s  squadron  that  is 
usually  employed  on  this  station. 
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I  may  here  point  out  tliat,  if  all  the  Colonies  concurred  in  any  arrangement  for  their  (p,»»  it 
protection  economy  and  efficiency  would  be  greatly  increased.  For  instance,  if,  instead  > 

of  each  Colony  ordering  its  own  vessels,  or  each  Colony  ordering  guns  or  rifles,  without 
concert  an  agreement  could  be  come  to  on  such  subjects,  stores  would  be  interchange¬ 
able,  and  in  time  of  need  one  would  be  able  to  aid  the  other.  If  there  is  no  agreement 

on  such  points,  after  action,  on  refitting,  we  should  have  to  send  to  each  Colony  for 
stores  belonging  to  her  ships  J 


It  must  be  remembered  that  these  Colonies  cannot  be  attacked  simultaneously  though 
they  might  be  consecutively  if  the  enemy  was  successful  -in  his  first  efforts.  ° 

Should  it  be  decided  by  tne  Colonies  to  move  on  the  following  lines  viz _ -to  croate  a 

force  suited  to  these  waters  and  to  the  special  requirements  of  their  case  with  the  view 
to  increase  the  Australian  squadron— to  bring  the  matter  within  range  for  decision  T  nut 
forward  a  series  of  propositions  on  my  own  responsibility,  but  with  an  earnest  'feeline- 
that  some  such  force  is  much  required  ;  and  while  I  personally  recommend  for  consideration 
each  proposition,  I  quite  recognise  that  it  is  necessary  to  convince  those  responsible  for 
recommending  expenditure  as  well  as  the  Colonists  at  large,  and  it  is  not  possible  within 
the  limits  of  such  a  paper  as  this  to  enter  fully  into  all  the  details  involved  It  may  be 
recalled  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  country  was  much  perplexed  about  the  Navy 
then  in  its  infancy.  Matters  had  not  gone  well  with  it  either  as  to  expenditure  or  as  to 
the  force  produced.  It  was  decided  to  entrust  it  to  merchants,  viz.,  to  provide  a  navv 

by  contract.  The  system  did  not  last  long,  for  reasons  I  need  not  enter  into  but  the 
precedent  conveys  an  idea. 


Should  it  be  decided  that  the  highest  interests  would  be  best  served  if  the  Colonies 
defrayed  the  expense  while  the  Admiralty  supplied  men  and  maintained  the  vessels  it 
being  clearly  understood  that  the  vessels  so  provided  were  to  be  a  force,  both  as ’to 
personnel  and  materiel ,  additional  to  the  fleet  of  the  Empire  as  voted  by  the  Parliament  in 
London,  then  the  following  are  some  of  the  points  that  would  present  themselves  for 
decision : — 


(i.)  The  arrangement  to  last,  say,  for  ten  years,  but  to  terminate  only  after  three 
years’  notice.  J 

(ii.)  The  Admiralty  to  furnish  the  ships,  which  would  be  built  either  by  contract  or 
in  the  dockyards.  Theships  to  be  equipped,  manned,  and  despatched  as 
aie  all  other  of  Her  Majesty  s  ships,  the  sole  reserve  being  a  limitation  as  to 
their  employment. 

(iii.)  The  class  of  ship,  the  design,  and  estimate  to  be  approved  by  the  Colonial 
Government  and  by  the  Admiralty. 

(iv.)  The  armaments  to  be  approved  by  the  Colonial  Government. 

fv.)  Repairs  to  be  effected,  as  far  as  they  can  be,  within  the  Colony. 

(vi.)  Repairs  to  be  effected  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  authoritv  as  is 
the  practice  with  Her  Majesty’s  ships.  * 

(vii.)  The  Admiralty  to  re-commission  the  ships  from  time  to  time,  precisely  as  Her 
Majesty’s  ships  on  the  station.  Officers  and  crews  are  not  to  be  kept  too 
long  on  the  station.  F 

(viii.)  The  officers  and  men  to  be  on  the  some  footing  in  every  respect  as  the  officers 
and  men  in  Her  Majesty’s  ships.  In  fact,  the  ships  to  be  in  every  sense 
Her  Majesty’s  ships  in  commission,  and  placed  under  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  the  Australian  station. 

(ix.)  At  no  time  will  these  vessels  be  removed  without  the  waters  of  Australasia 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies. 

(x.)  During  a  time  of  peace,  the  officers  and  others  of  such  ships  as  are  not  in  active 
commission  could  be  well  employed  to  instruct  the  reserve  forces  and 
volunteers.  A  special  arrangement  on  this  subject  would  be  necessary. 

<xi.)  Nothing  in  the  above  regulations  prevents  any  Colony  possessing  itself  of  other 
vessels  for  other  purposes.  Such  vessels  will  fly,  as  now,  the  Colonial  flao-, 
and  this  applies  to  all  vessels  the  property  of  Colonial  Governments  when 
they  are  not  placed  under  the  Naval  Commander-in- Chief.  When  under 
the  Commander-in-Chief  they  would  fly  the  white  ensign,  and  be  like  other 
ships  of  the  squadron. 

(xii.)  The  entire  cost  of  materiel ,  of  maintenance,  and  of  personnel ,  including  the 
ultimate  liability  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  on  account  of  deferred  pay 
for  officers  and  men  for  the  periods  they  serve  in  such  ships  to  be  borne  by 
the  Colony.  J 
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(Page  t.) 


That  there  is  a  distinct  call  for  every  endeavour  that  can  tend  to  protect  our  com¬ 
merce  cannot  be  questioned.  More  sea-going  tonnage  enters  one  port  within  these 
Colonies  annually  than  entered  the  Thames  at  the  time  when  Her  Majesty  came  to  the- 

throne  within  the  same  period.  ...  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  n 

There  is  no  Colony  that  does  not  possess  statistics  that  clearly  demonstrate  how"  small 
a  per-centa^e  would  be  called  for  out  of  the  profits  of  that  trade  to  afford  a  reasonable 
amount  of  protection ;  and  a  first  step  in  this  direction  would  be  taken  if  we  provided 
ourselves  with  cruiser  catchers,  and  to  the  cruisers  I  should  desire  to  add  torpedo  boats 
capable  of  going  from  port  to  port.  They  would  be  especially  valuable  to  cover  a  long 
stretch  of  one  coast.  The  possession  of  such  boats,  kept  always  at  the  end  of  a  telegraph 
wire,  would  effectually  prevent  an  enemy  anchoring  near  our  shores. 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  dropping  arrangement,  which  could  be  fitted  m  lew- 
hours  to  local  small  steam-boats,  such  as  we  have  on  board  H.M.S.  “  Nelson  for 
Whitehead  torpedoes.  It  is  inexpensive  in  construction  and  maintenance,  and  enables 
us  to  laro'elv  supplement  more  regular  torpedo  boats  for  harbour  defence,  in  a  ready  and 
effectuarway.  There  should  be  torpedo  stations  on  shore,  a  small  pier  where  the  boats 
could  rest  in  safety,  and  two  air-compressing  engines  in  different  positions  within  the 

Heads,  and  two  skilled  hands  at  each  station.  .  . 

I  have  dwelt  specially  on  the  defence  of  our  principal  ports  (I  have  previously  written 
on  the  defence  of  Newcastle  and  Sydney),  because  I  feel  that,  if  the  principal  temptations 
to  attack  are  removed,  and  the  largest  prizes  are  shielded,  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
for  an  enemy  to  detach  important  squadrons  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  less  important 
places ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  Colonies  and  every  place  would  receive  benefit, 
insomuch  as  they  would  not  be  liable  to  be  devastated  by  an  overwhelming  force. 

Cruisers  and  unarmoured  ships  can  do  little  against  a  comparatively  very  small  defence  ; 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that,  while  1  have  recommended  the  adoption  of  cruiser  catchers,  I 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  long  stretches  of  these  shores  where  the  efforts  of  the 

enemy  would  be  best  defeated  by  another  class  of  boat. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention,  seeing  that  success  engenders  success, 
that,  if  all  united  to  pay  the  losses  suffered  at  any  spot  on  our  shores  owing  to  the 
resistance  the  inhabitants  made,  either  to  the  demands  of  any  enemy  or  to  an  actual 
attack,  it  could  not  do  otherwise  than  provoke  that  unity  of  action  and  of  feeling  that 

goes  so  far  as  to  assure  success.  . 

I  am  aware  that  this  report  may  be  held  not  to  go  so  far  as  is  contemplated  in.  your 
Excellency’s  letter  to  which  it  is  a  reply  ;  but  I  need  hardly  do  more  than  mention  to 
your  Excellency  that  a  navy  cannot  be  created  in  a  day,  and  that  (this)  is  hardly  the  time  to 
consider  what  force  would  be  sufficient  to  give  security  against  this  or  that  force ;  that  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  if  all  pull  together  to  meet  present  emergency  ;  and  the  foundation 
of  a  force  might  well  be  laid  that  would  grow  with  the  growth  of  our  Colonies. 

Proposed — 

Sea-going  Colonial  Fleet, 

if  all  joined,  including  New  Zealand. 

Six  cruiser  catchers. 

Eight  torpedo  boats,  sea-going,  say  of  150  tons. .  AJ  .  A  . 

The  above  to  be  furnished,  manned,  and  maintained  by  the  Admiralty  at  the 

cost  of  the  Colonies.  .  . 

(A  portion  of  this  force  only  to  remain  in  commission  during  a  time  ot  peace.) 

Local  Defences, 

to  be  officered  and  manned  by  local  forces  : 

viz.,  harbour  defence  vessels,  and  Whitehead  torpedo  boats,  small  clas& 

generally  speaking. 

Batteries  and  mines  to  be  entrusted  to  local  corps. 

That  local  corps  should  have  a  good  nucleus  of  highly- trained  men  is  an  essential 

condition.  _  „  ,  . 

The  Whitehead  system  to  enter  largely  into  the  system  of  defence,  and  dropping 

gear  to  be  provided  in  readiness  to  be  fitted  to  local  boats  to  supplement  the 

regular  torpedo  boats. 
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“  B.” 

Local  Defence  and.  Protection  of  Floating  Trade  in  the  Waters  of’  the 

Australasian  Colonies. 

(Confidential.) 

.  .  #  Admiralty,  September  9,  1885. 

In  order  to  deal  with  this  very  important  question  practically,  and  in  a  really 
efficient  manner,  it  appears  to  iny_  Lords  that  the  question  must  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  each  part  dealt  with  sepaiately.  The  first  part  being  to  provide 
local  defence  for  the  principal  harbours  in  each  of  the  Colonies ;  the  second  part  being 
to  provide  efficient  protection  to  the  large  floating  trade  in  Australasian  waters. 

The  first  part — viz.,  local  defence  for  the  principal  harbours  in  each  of  the  Colonies-- 
my  Lords  consider  should  be  purely  a  Colonial  question ;  the  harbours  to  be  defended, 
and  the  most  suitable  means  for  providing  thoroughly  efficient  materiel  and  personnel 
for  such  protection  in  each  of  the  Colonies  to  be  dealt  with  by  that  Colony.  The 
defences  would  consist  of  torpedo  boats,  submarine  mines  protected  by  light  guns, 
and  such  fortifications  as  may  be  considered  to  be  necessary.  The  whole  of  the  force 
required  for  these  defences  to  be  volunteers  raised  in  the  Colony,  and  the  whole  of 
the  expenses  in  connexion  with  the  local  defence  of  each  Colony  to  be  paid  for  entirely 
by  that  Colony,  and  to  be  solely  under  its  control. 

Secondly — To  provide  efficient  protection  to  the  large  floating  trade  in  Australasian 
waters.  This  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  ‘whole  of  the  Colonies,  it  appears  that  the 
necessary  expenses  should  be  borne  by  each  of  the  Colonies,  in  proportion  to  its 

population. 

The  points  for  consideration  in  this  matter  are — 

1.  The  nature  and  number  of  vessels  which  should  be  provided  for  this  purpose. 

2.  How  they  are  to  be  provided  with  officers  and  crew. 

3.  The  approximate  cost  of  building,  arming,  and  maintenance. 

4.  How  they  are  to  be  employed  in  peace  and  war. 

5.  Under  whose  control  are  they  to  be  placed. 

The  class  of  vessels  which  would,  in  their  Lordships’  opinion,  be  most  suitable  for 
this  service  are  the  “Archer”  class,  ten  of  which  are  ordered  for  our  own  Navy. 
They  are  1,630  tons  displacement,  will  steam  17  knots,  and  are  to  be  armed  with 
six  6”  B.L.  rifled  guns.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  supplement  them  with  two  of 
the  new  class  of  very  fast  sea-going  torpedo  vessels  just  designed  for  our  Navy.  They 
will  be  450  tons  displacement,  steam  19  knots,  and  are  to  be  armed  with  three  torpedo 
tubes  for  Whitehead  torpedoes,  one  4-in.  B.L.R.  gun,  four  quick-firing  3-pounders, 
and  two  machine  guns.  The  number  of  vessels  to  be  provided  must  depend  in  a  very 
great  measure  upon  the  funds  which  can  be  obtained;  but  their  Lordships  are  of 
opinion  that  five  vessels  of  the  “  Archer  ”  class,  and  two  of  the  sea-going  torpedo 
vessels,  would  in  time  of  war  provide  very  fair  protection  (in  addition  to  the  squadron 
of  our  vessels  on  the  Australian  Station)  to  the  large  floating  trade  in  Australasian 
waters. 


2.  The  officers  and  crew  for  these  vessels  should  be  provided  by  the  Imperial  Navy, 
and  changed  every  three  years. 


3.  The  approximate  cost  of  building,  arming,  and  maintaining  these  vessels. 

The  cost  of  a  vessel  of  “  Archer  ”  class  complete,  with  armament,  ammunition, 
and  torpedoes,  is  approximately  106,486/. ;  the  cost  of  annual  maintenance,  &c„ 
25,456/. 

The  cost  of  new  sea-going  torpedo  vessel  complete,  with  armament,  ammunition, 
and  torpedoes,  is  approximately  46,729/. ;  cost  of  annual  maintenance  11,029/. 
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The  total  cost  of  five  “Archer”  class,  and  two  sea-going  torpedo  vessels  would  be 
approximately  532,430/.,  and  of  two  torpedo  vessels  93,458/. 

Total  cost  of  five  “  Archer”  class  and  two  sea-going  torpedo  vessels  would  amount 
to  625,888/.  approximately,  or  of  four  “  Archer”  class  and  two  torpedo  vessels  519,462/. 
The  annual  cost  of  five  “  Archer  ”  class  would  be  127,280/.,  and  of  two  torpedo 
vessels  22,058 /.  Total  for  maintenance  149,338/.  annually,  or  of  four  “Archers” 
and  tw.o  torpedo  vessels  123,882/.  approximately;  but  in  time  of  peace  it  would  be 
advisable  probably  to  keep  two  of  the  five  “  Archers  ”  in  reserve,  with  a  few  caretakers, 
and  one,  if  not  both,  the  torpedo  vessels.  This  would  very  largely  reduce  the  annual 
cost  of  maintenance.  The  estimated  expense  of  sending  out  and  bringing  home  the 
new  and  old  crews  once  in  every  three  years  is  included  in  the  above  figures. 


4.  The  manner  in  which  these  vessels  should  be  employed. 

In  peace  time  they  should  he  employed  in  the  usual  routine  duties  of  the  station, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Imperial  Squadron.  In  time  of  war  they  should  be 
employed  for  the  protection  of  the  floating  trade  in  Australasian  waters. 


5,  Under  whose  control  they  are  to  be  placed. 

On  this  point  there  must  not  be  any  divided  responsibility.  These  vessels  must  be 
solely  and  entirely  under  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  station,  and  employed 
as  he  may  consider  most  desirable  for  the  protection  of  floating  trade  in  Australasian 
waters.  If  this  plan  were  carried  out,  the  floating  trade  in  Australasian  waters  would 
be  well  protected,  and  the  more  important  harbours  in  each  Colony  would  also  be  well 
defended  by  Colonial  resources. 

The  Colonies  having,  after  joint  consideration,  decided  as  to  the  type  and  number 
of  vessels  which  could  be  built  and  maintained  out  of  the  funds  to  be  provided  by 
the  Colonies  conjointly,  the  vessels  should  be  built  in  England,  officers  and  crews 
be  on^ing  to  our  Navy  placed  in  them,  and  then  sent  to  Australia  to  be  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief,  it  being  distinctly  understood  that 
the  Imperial  Naval  Force  in  Australia  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  reduced  in  strength 
consequent  upon  this  addition  of  vessels  for  the  protection  of  trade  in  Australasian 
waters.  Once  arrived  on  the  station,  every  expense  in  connexion  with  these  vessels 
is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  jointly  contributed  by  the  Colonies,  and  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  this  agreement  to  come  to  an  end,  unless  it  should  be  the  wish  of  the 
Colonies  to  extend  it,  the  vessels  becoming  the  property  of  the  Colonies.  Thus  the 
whole  cost  of  building,  maintenance,  and  repairs  of  these  vessels,  also  of  exchange  of 
officers  and  crews  for  them  every  three  years,  would  be  borne  by  the  Colonies 
conjointly,  the  officers  and  crews  being  provided  from  our  own  Navy. 

In  the  event  of  these  proposals  being  accepted  by  the  Australasian  Colonies  for  a  term 
of  1 0  years,  my  Lords  would  be  prepared  to  place  the  following  number  of  naval  cadet¬ 
ships  at  the  disposal  of  the  several  Colonies  annually 

New  South  Wales,  2;  Victoria,  2;  South  Australia,  I;  Queensland,  1;  Tasmania, 
1  ;  New  Zealand,  2, 

under  the  same  conditions  with  regard  to  examinations  as  are  at  present  in  force  for 
Colonial  cadetships. 


By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

(Signed)  R.  D.  Awdry. 
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Statement  showing  the  estimated  First  Cost  of  a  nf  «  a,  »  r< 

»'*  T°™ c„o„„  .  "d  ••>«* 


Hull  - 

Machinery  - 

Masts,  yards,  rigging,  stores  - 


Guns  - 

TV  arlike  stores,  including  torpedoes 

Gun  mountings 

Torpedo  carriages  and  gun 


Total  first  cost  - 


"  Archer  ” 
Class. 

“  Grasshopper  ” 
Class. 

£ 

£ 

- 

45,000 

17,000 

- 

30,000 

16,000 

“ 

5,000 

5,000 

80,000 

38,000 

- 

9,235 

2,075 

- 

8,825 

4,890 

- 

5,226 

764 

• 

3,200 

1,000 

26,486 

8.729 

0 

“ 

106,486 

46,729 

i 

""TuTv™  from  C°STa‘ld  Annual  Liabilixx  for  maintaining 

SUCH  vessels  horn  year  to  year,  upon  the  understanding  that  they  remain  tvf 

property  of  the  Colonies  at  the  end  of  10  or  more  years.  7  tbe 


1.  Wages  and  allowances  - 

2.  Victualling  at  19/.  10s.  per  head  per  annum 

3.  Maintenance  of  vessels : — 

Hull  - 

Machinery  - 

Masts,  yards,  rigging,  and  stores 
Guns  and  warlike  stores,  including 
torpedoes. 

Gun  mountings 
Torpedo  carriages  and  gear 
Consumable  stores  - 

4.  Value  of  coals  .... 

5.  Medicines,  &c.  - 

6.  Liability  on  account  of  retired  pay  to  officers 

'•  Ditto  pensions  to  men 

8.  Annual  charge  for  relief  of  crews  - 

Total  - 


:} 


Unarmoured  cruiser 
of  “  Archer  ”  type, 
complement  140  men 

Annual  charge  for 
maintenance  only. 

Torpedo  boat 
catcher,  complement 
•  55  men. 

Annual  charge  for 
maintenance  only. 

£ 

£ 

8,718 

3,321 

2,730 

1,072 

2,250 

1,000 

2,400 

1,280 

1,000 

1,000 

250 

200 

418 

61 

256 

80 

597 

360 

855 

499 

140 

55 

1,700 

520 

2,452 

901 

1,690 

680 

25,456 

11,029 

Stl™tUraI  -0  improvements  to  increase  the 


M  m  2 
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“  0.” 


(Page  8.) 


“  Nelson  ”  at  Auckland, 

gIR  December  24,  1 885. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  enter  into  direct 
communication  with  your  Excellency  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  consideration  of  questions 
connected  with  the  naval  forces  on  this  important  station. 

2.  Your  Excellency  is  aware  that  many  communications  have  passed  on  this  subject 
of  late  years  between  the  several  Colonies  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and 
the  Admiralty,  and  now  my  Lords  inform  me  that  they  consider  it  to  be  a  preferable  course 
to  entrust  me,  being  on  the  spot,  with  the  duty  of  representing  them  in  this  matter,  with 
the  view  to  assist  in  obtaining  a  practical  solution  of  this  much  discussed  question. 

3.  The  instructions  seem  to  me  to  virtually  place  my  services  much  at  the  disposal  of 
these  great  Colonies  for  the  above  named  purpose. 

4.  I  feel  I  need  hardly  tell  your  Excellency,  for  I  trust  I  have  already  assured  you,  that 
I  shall  be  very  proud  if  I  find  I  am  able  to  assist  in  obtaining  a  solution  to  such  an 
important  subject,  which  has  for  an  object  the  giving  to  these  great  Colonies  a  more 
perfect  defence,  and  with  it  that  sense  of  security  which  is  the  handmaid  of  increasing 
prosperity. 

5.  I  gather  from  previous  letters  and  minutes  written  by  high  authorities  within  these 
Colonies  the  desire,  so  far  as  it  has  been  expressed,  tends  in  the  direction — 

{a.)  That  the  purely  local  naval  defence  force,  which  has  already  been  created  with  so 
much  spirit  in  several  Colonies  at  their  own  instance,  shall  remain  much  on  the 
footing  that  has  been  already  established. 

(b.)  That  any  sea-going  vessels  that  may  be  provided,  equipped,  and  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  the  Colonies  should  be  manned  by  the  Admiralty,  and  be  placed  in  every 
respect  on  the  same  status  as  are  Her  Majesty’s  vessels  at  present  belonging  to 
this  station,  including  the  condition  that  the  officers  and  men  should  be  changed 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  secure,  both  as  to  officers  and  men,  that  the  instruction 
given  in  naval  establishments  at  home,  and  also  that  the  experience  gained  in 
the  world  at  large,  as  now  obtained  for  Her  Majesty’s  fleet,  may  be  enjoyed 
by  all. 

(c.)  That  the  vessels  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  Colonies  should  be  retained  within  the 
limits  of  the  Australasian  seas. 

(d.)  That  no  reduction  of  the  forces  now  on  the  station  shall  take  place  consequent  on 
the  addition  of  any  force  made  at  the  cost  of  the  Colonies. 

(e.)  That  the  entire  cost  of  these  vessels  will  be  borne  by  the  Colonies. 

(/.)  That  an  increased  number  of  cadetships  shall  be  given  to  the  Colonies. 

(g.)  That  during  a  time  of  peace  these  vessels  should  be  employed  in  the  same  way  as 
are  other  vessels  of  war  on  this  station. 

(A.)  That  any  arrangement  made  shall  be  for  a  period  of  years;  ten  has  been 
suggested. 

6.  I  am  authorised  by  my  Lords  to  say  that  they  are  prepared  to  enter  cordially  into 
any  such  scheme. 

7.  After  some  such  scheme  as  that  indicated  has  been  arranged  the  question  that  will 
next  arise  for  consideration  will  be  the  nature  and  number  of  vessels  which  should  be 
provided,  and  the  cost  of  construction,  of  manning,  and  of  maintenance.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  the  most  suitable  vessels  for  the  proposed 
service  are  vessels  of  the  “  Archer”  class,  and  also  fast  sea-going  torpedo  vessels. 

The  “  Archer  ”  is  a  vessel  of  1,630  tons  displacement,  will  steam  17  knots,  and  be  armed 
with  six  6-inch  B.L.R.  guns,  and  would  also  carry  torpedoes.  Ten  of  these  vessels  have 
been  already  ordered  for  the  Navy. 

The  recently  designed  fast  torpedo  boats  have  a  displacement  of  450  tons,  steam  19 
knots,  and  will  be  armed  with  three  tubes  for  Whitehead  torpedoes,  with  one  4-inch  B.L.R. 
gun,  four  three  pdr.  quick-firing  and  two  machine  guns.  As  to  the  number  to  be 
provided,  this  is  naturally  a  matter  that  is  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on  the  funds  that 
are  disposable  for  the  purpose,  but,  in  their  Lordships’  opinion,  five  “  Archers  ”  and  two 
sea-going  torpedo  vessels,  in  a  time  of  war  would,  with  the  squadron  on  the  station,  give 
a  very  fair  offensive  and  defensive  protection. 
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ASitKo°on,i; th<?  C0St  f  an  “,Archer  ”  complete  is  approximately  105,230/. ;  of  a  torpedo 
1  essel  53,300/.  ;  m  each  case  the  cost  of  armament,  ammunition,  and  torpedoes  is  included. 

Cost  ol  maintenance  :  provisions,  wages,  &c. ;  this  will  depend  on  the  classes  of  vessels 
decided  on,  and  on  the  numbers  that  will  be  kept  completely  manned 

The  cost  may  be  gauged  through  that  of  H.M.S.  “  Miranda,”  a  vessel  at  present 
serving  on  this  station. 

The  cost  of  “  Miranda  ”  with  a  crew  of  139  officers  and  men  on  account  of  provisions, 
A\agc>,  and  ultimate  liability  tor  pension  or  deferred  pay  to  men  is,  I  estimate,  12,180/. 
per  annum.  To  this  must  be  added  cost  of  coal  and  stores,  say  1,400/. ;  there  will  also 

considerable  C^alge  °n  account  locking  and  incidental  expenses,  which  would  not  be 

«  M,he  °r\S »  cTC}eT  ’’ under  above  heading  of  expenses  would  exceed  that  of  a 

Ivin  an  da  ;  that  of  a  torpedo  vessel  would  be  verv  much  less 

The  exchange  of  crews  every  three  years  of  five' “  Archers”'  and  two  torpedo  vessels 
would  incur  an  annual  charge  of  3,300/.  But  as  probably  only  some  of  the  “  Archer” 
class  vessels  need  be  kept  m  commission,  and  the  torpedo  vessels  would  probably  be  kept 

with  reduced  crews  and  be  held  in  reserve,  m  such  case  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be 
sjrc&try  decreased. 


i  ^  i  Tb;eir  koidships  contemplate  that  the  several  Colonies  will  continue  to  arrange  for 
local  defence,  and  that  after  joint  consideration  and  decision  as  to  any  sea-going  vessels 
of  war  they  may  desire  to  add  to  the  squadron  on  the  station,  that  such  vessels  should  not 
be  subject  to  any  divided  responsibility  as  to  their  movements  within  the  Australasian 
waters ;  but  that  tney  in  common  with  the  squadron  on  the  station,  of  which  indeed  they 
would  foim  a  pait,  should  be  solely  and  entirely  under  one  responsible  head,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  view  differs  from  those  which  1  have  been  led  to  believe  prevail  within  the 
Colonies  with  those  who  have  previously  considered  and  written  on  the  subject.  Should 
it  not  be  the  desire  of  the  Colonies  to  renew  any  arrangement  now  made  at  the  end  of  the 

named  period  (K)  years)  it  would  come  to  an  end,  and  the  vessels  would  become  the 
property  of  the  Colonies. 

9*  f  shall  be  glad^to  place  my  services  at  the  disposal  of  your  Excellency  and  of  your 
Government,  m  the  hope  of  being  able  to  assist  in  arriving  at  a  practical  result  to  a  question 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  Colonies  and  to  the  nation,  and  1  shall  be  glad  to  enter  into 
any  arrangement  to  meet  your  Excellency,  or  any  members  of  your  Government,  at  some 
cential  place,  at  such  time  as  may  be  most  convenient,  and  your  Excellency  may  be  able 
to  arrange,  and  to  give  any  information  in  my  power. 

10.  I  have  had  the  honour  to  address  similar  communications  to  their  Excellencies  the 
Governors  of 

New  South  Wales, 

Victoria, 

Queensland, 

South  Australia, 

Western  Australia, 

New  Zealand. 


I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  G,  Tryon, 

^  _  Rear-Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

Major  Sir  G.  C.  Strahan,  R.A.,  K.C.M.G., 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


His  Excellency 


(Page  9.) 


Mm3 
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“D.” 

Memorandum  on  Colonial  Naval  Defence,  by  Admiral  Tryon. 

H.M.S.  “  Nelson,”  Sydney,  April  24,  1886. 

Memorandum  presented  at  Meeting. 

(Page  10.)  When  questions  that  affect  the  Navy,  and  especially  when  how  to  increase  its  effective 
action  in  seas  remote  from  the  mother  country,  are  under  consideration,  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  in  review  the  existing  strategic  conditions,  which  cannot  be  disregarded,  for 
they  force  our  hands. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  some  Colonies  and  some  places  of  special  importance 
will  require  special  treatment,  and  that  they  call  into  existence  a  naval  force  that  does 
not  primarily  enter  into  or  belong  to  the  system  on  the  lines  on  which,  for  strategic 
reasons,  the  main  fleet  of  the  country  moves. 

Europe,  the  great  mother  of  wars,  the  chief  market  of  the  world,  the  chief  arbiter  for 
peace,  with  its  overflowing  population  seeking  where  to  go,  and  for  new  outlets,  is  a  nest 
of  armed  naval  and  military  forces. 

The  very  propinquity  of  huge  armies  to  each  other,  the  existence  of  the  telegraph  and 
its  effect  in  hastening  and,  perhaps  too  often,  in  precipitating  decision,  render  sudden 
wars  more  probable  than  even  heretofore.  While  all  preach  and  express  a  hope  for 
peace,  yet  all  prepare  lest  war  should  come ;  it  is  not  possible  to  adopt  a  greatly 
different  course,  or  to  pose  contented,  unarmed,  in  our  ever  increasing,  envy-provoking 
condition. 

We  must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  and  show,  while  we  wish  for  peace,  we  are 
determined  to  hold  our  own. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Colonies  in  the  erection  of  batteries,  and  in  the  creation  of 
considerable  forces  of  all  kinds,  shows  that  they  accept  the  condition  that  war  is 
possible. 

They  recognise  that  when  wTar  once  breaks  out  no  one  can  foresee  the  consequences. 
There  is  no  escape  from  it.  There  is  no  land  so  distant  as  to  be  free  from  its  direful 
influences  or  from  its  effects.  If  this  was  true,  as  history  tells  us  it  was,  in  days  gone  by, 
how  much  more  is  it  the  case  now,  when  distances  are  bridged  and  prevailing  winds  and 
other  obstacles  are  overcome  by  modern  war  appliances. 

Still,  as  a  general  strategic  principle,  the  chief  focus  of  war  (Europe)  having  been 
pointed  out,  it  is  clear,  however  much  we  as  a  nation  may  be  scattered  over  the  wide 
world,  our  main  fleet — the  main  naval  strength  of  the  nation — must  remain  near  the 
focus,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  the  immediate  effects  of  wrar  being  felt  beyond  the  seas 
adjacent  to  that  focus,  wherever  it  may  be.  In  fact  the  more  extended  and  the  more 
scattered  the  interests  to  be  defended,  the  more  desirable  is  it  to  circumscribe  the  field 
and  the  immediate  consequences  of  war. 

Supposing  an  opposite  course  was  adopted,  and  we  scattered  our  naval  forces  so  as  to 
try  to  be  everywhere  we  should  be  wreak  at  all  points,  and  an  enemy  whose  total  force 
was  much  inferior  to  our  own  would  be  able  to  take  the  initiative,  and  to  appear  in 
superior  strength  and  numbers  at  any  point  he  might  select.  We  may  be  pretty  confi¬ 
dent  he  would  not  select  a  point  for  attack  that  was  strong  and  far  distant  from  his 
own  base. 

As  a  general  principle  we  come  to  this  in  each  case  of  war.  Wherever  your  enemy 
is  you  must  get  as  near  him  as  possible  if  you  would  frustrate  his  designs,  and  the 
further  you  are  from  him  the  less  likely  you  are  to  meet  him,  and  the  less  able  you  are 
to  hinder  him. 

If  the  above  is  accepted  it  will  follow  that  any  force  that  is  localised,  viz.,  one  whose  . 
action  is  limited  designedly  for  special  purposes  and  to  special  seas,  while  it  may  be  of 
the  greatest  value  and  its  existence  but  a  sequence  to  the  general  principles  above 
sketched,  it  does  not  fall  into  place  side  by  side  with  the  main  force,  but  is  rather  an 
adjunct  to  it  and  a  very  important  and  necessary  adjunct,  as  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
show,  for  on  my  so  doing  depends  whether,  from  a  wide  and  national  point  of  view,  we 
are  right  in  localising  a  naval  sea- going  force  at  all. 

However  superior  our  force  may  be,  however  skilled  may  be  the  strategic  arrangement, 
however  vigilant  our  Admirals,  history  may  repeat  itself.  An  enemy  may  escape  touch, 
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designs  penetrated''6'  a’Kl  *  ““y  ^  SOI"e  time  before  his  dest!"atio”  is  known  and  his 

We  may  fee!  confident  he  will  be  quickly  followed,  but  his  power  for  mischief  fora 
time  at  all  events,  would  be  great,  and  the  difficulties  attending  a  pursuing  squadron  are 
great  compared  to  those  experienced  by  one  that  is  carrying  into  effect*  well  devised 
pre-arranged  scheme.  1  his  condition  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  power  to  avoid  notice  is  much  greater  in  1886  than  it  was  at  the  early  Dart  of 
tms  century.  Winds,  currents,  and  tides  no  longer  restrict  the  movements  of  a  fleet 
Vessels  1,000  miles  away  on  a  Monday  are  with  you  on  a  Friday  Blockades  in  the 
present  day  are  not  reliable,  and  the  days  of  convoys,  pure  and  sfofple  are  .one 

to  l!^»thre»re’  -We  TSt  admit  that  jt  Is  possible  for  a  forca  ‘0  avoid  those  who  try 
to  pievent  its  attaining  the  open  ocean,  and  that  it  may  seek  distant  seas  and  places  and 

thafthTforfher  fromthISf  prevented’  ,creaIe  ™ucb  ha'™,  and.,  while  we  must  also  admit 
that  the  mrthei  fiom  the  focus  a  position  is  the  less  advantageous  it  is  as  a  station  for  a 

naval  force  on  general  national  strategic  grounds,  for  it  depends  on  ils  ever  even  seeing 

an  enemy,  to  h,s  coming  to  it  of  his  own  accord,  and  to  his  having  escaped  the  notice 

f  otheis  ,  and,  besides,  should  the  enemy  go  elsewhere  in  strength,  the  further  off  the 

position  occupied  is,  the  less  likely  is  a  force  occupying  it  to  be  able  to  act  in  combina 

tion  and  in  concert  with  its  friends.  Still  we  also  must  admit  that  places  of  great  wealth 

and  importance,  if  not  protected,  provoke  such  enterprise  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  as  we 

are  now  particularly  considering  how  best  to  frustrate.  y 

I  think  it  wiil  be  admitted,  however  far  from  the  focus  of  war  the  positions  maybe 
that  when  they  are  of  the  importance  and  value,  and  when  they  possess  the  population! 

twlT  C1°T’  lhe.fo,  g0?d  reaT  for  removing  a  temptation  to  direct  an  attack  on 
them  fiom  the  Council  Chamber  of  those  who  may  bo  plotting  against  us,  and  to  do  so, 

by  pi  oviding  a  force  that  would  be  able  to  play  an  important  part,  whether  the  enemy 
came  m  strength  or  whether  he  sought  to  molest  us  by  the  action  of  swift  cruisers. 

With  the  development  of  great  Colonies  the  necessity  for  their  defence  year  by  year 
has  become  more  and  more  apparent.  New  and  important  interests  spring  into  existence 
ill  lapid  series,  rlaces  that  were  of  little  importance,  or  that  were  even  quite  unknown 

thenf  W0I  C  *  eW  JearS  ag°’  haV£  n0W  a  vet'y  sPecial  vaIue  and  importance  attached  to 

It  is  impossible  to  expect  the  taxpayer  at  home  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  defence 

0  S,^.C ”  ?reat  ln Berests  as  exist  in  the  Colonies,  scattered  as  they  are  in  distant  seas  and 
multiplying  as  they  are  with  each  cycle. 

Batteries  and  local  defences  alone  extend  their  influence  but  a  short  distance.  They 
cannot  be  indefinitely  increased,  even  if  it  was  wise  to  try  to  do  so.  The  action  of 
vessels  of  war  at  sea  would  tend  to  deny  these  waters  as  a  cruising  ground  to  our  foes 
and  would  do  much  to  practically  cover  places  that  are  not  defended  by  forts  or  local 


Without  vessels  of  war  we  should  be  liable  to  be  shut  up  in  our  own  homes— the 
Colonies  would  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  taxpayer  at  home  pays  approximately  thirteen  millions  for  the  Navy  He  pav« 

about  thirty  millions  for  the  Army  and  Navy  together.  He  pays  it  as  an  insurance  for  our 
existence  as  a  nation. 


Should  the  Colonies  decide  to  increase  the  squadron  on  the  station,  when  it  is  effected 
our  position  would  be  We  should  know  that  while  the  main  forces  of  the  country  were 
striving  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  an  enemy,  if  their  efforts  were  not  successful  in 
limiting  the  area  of  mischief  we  should  be  well  able,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  to  take  car- 

of  ourselves  and  when  our  own  pursuing  fleet  arrived  we  should  he  able  to  unite  hand 
in  hand  with  it  for  one  common  object. 

To  facilitate  the  advent  of  our  squadron,  armed  depots  are  maintained  on  the  a-reat 
lines  of  trade  and  commerce;  we  have  squadrons  of  greater  or  less  strength  in  every  sea 
which,  with  the  armed  places  above  referred  to,  impede  the  movements  of  an  enemy 
while  they  greatly  assist  our  friends. 

How  best  to  create  a  naval  sea-going  force  localised  to  the  Australasian  seas  is  now 
approaching  consideration. 

.  If  vessels  of  war  are  to  be  added,  at  the  cost  of  the  Colonies,  to  the  existing  squadron 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  harmonious  action,  and  working  with  the  main  fleet  of  ih* 
country,  if  full  effect  is  to  be  obtained  from  such  an  additional  force 
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(Page  12.)  This  can  only  be  secured  when  the  discipline,  instruction,  and  practice  is  similar  ; 

without  harmony  in  these  respects  there  is  a  serious  source  of  weakness.  There  should, 
be  no  question  as  to  responsibility,  or  as  to  the  relative  position  of  officers.  There  should 
be  a  flow  of  promotion.  *  Neither  officers  or  men  should  be  kept  too  long  on  any  station 
An  acquaintance  with  modern  appliances  and  implements  of  war  must  be  maintained, 
and  they  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  those  against  whom  they  may  have 
to  act  in  war. 

The  use  of  mechanical  appliances  for  so  many  purposes  on  board  modern  ships  of  war, 
and  the  increasing  delicacy  of  those  appliances  and  weapons  call  for  highly  trained  crews. 

To  secure  the  strength  that  is  due  to  training  when  it  exists  throughout  a  whole  force, 
those  portions  of  it  to  which  special  duties  are  relegated,  and  which,  in  point  of  numbers, 
are  relatively  small,  must  adopt  themselves  to  the  system  that  prevails  with  the  majority. 
The  total  strength  of  the  personnel  of  Her  Majesty’s  fleet  is,  including  reserves, 
approximately  1 02,000. 

Practically  all  seamen  in  Her  Majesty’s  fleet  are  entered  as  boys,  and  are  trained, 
before  going  to  sea,  in  special  vessels.  They  enter  for  12  years,  and  subsequently  can 
renew  their  engagements  for  10  more,  and  then  become  entitled  to  a  pension.  It  is  not 
practical  to  propose  that  men  of  the  same  rank  and  position,  performing  the  same  duty, 
and  serving  in  the  same  ship,  should  receive  widely  different  rates  of  pay,  or  be  entered 
on  widely  different  conditions. 

There  are  ports  that  require  a  considerable  amount  of  naval  force  for  their  defences — 
Melbourne  for  instance.  Port  Philip  cannot  be  denied  to  an  enemy  by  batteries  and 
mine  fields  alone.  There  a  local  naval  force  of  very  considerable  strength  is  already 
called  into  existence. 

Some  ports  only  require  a  few  torpedo  boats.  Queensland  possesses  gun  vessels  well 
suited  for  service  off  her  coral  girt  shores.  South  Australia  has  a  vessel  of  another 
type  altogether  that  is  specially  well  adapted  for  the  service  she  was  designed  to 
render ;  and  of  the  efficiency  and  reliability  of  these  forces  I  am  glad  to  bear  personal 
testimony. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  make  any  change  in  what  has  been  so  far  well  done  with 
reference  to  such  local  forces. 

The  immediate  subject  for  consideration  refers  to  sea-going  vessels  of  war.  Are  these 
Colonies  desirous  to  provide  them  for  the  defence  of  these  seas  ?  And  in  such  case  how 
best  to  give  effect  to  their  desire  ?  And  I  venture  to  say  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  important  subject. 

These  Colonies  have  no  frontiers  save  those  imposed  by  nature.  Should  an  enemy  ever 
appear  he  must  come  from  over  the  sea. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  types  of  ships  recommended  are  essentially  sea-going  vessels, 
that  are  formidable  whatever  maybe  the  nature  of  the  opposing  force.  They  are  also 
well  adapted  to  play  a  prominent  part,  if  needs  be,  in  a  local  defence  ;  yet  they  are  not 
of  a  class  that  could  be  readily  sent  out  to  distant  seas  from  home  at  an  hour  of  need  ; 
a  task  that  would  be  well  performed  by  the  new  tast  armoured  ships,  or  by  the  protected 
vessels  that  form  a  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Navy,  and  which  are  designed  for  protracted 
distant  service  at  sea,  and  with  which  these  proposed  vessels  are  admirably  adapted  to 
co-operate. 

1  may  mention  that  the  subject  of  the  defence  given  by  the  Navy  to  Colonies  and 
commerce,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  armed  depots  throughout  the  world,  has  recently  been 
prominently  before  the  Parliament  in  London,  and  as  a  result  to  a  special  debate  3,100,000/. 
was  voted  in  December  1884,  for  an  increase  in  the  Navy,  and  a  large  additional  vote 
was  granted  for  defensive  works  abroad. 

The  direction  of  the  view  taken  is  sufficiently  shown  by  observing  the  type  of  vessel 
ordered,  which  is  given  under  the  estimate  upon  which  the  calculation  of  3,100,000/.  was 
made  One  armour-plated  ship,  five  belted  cruisers,  10  “  Scouts,”  two  rams,  and  30 
torpedo  boats. 

A  reference  to  the  summary  of  naval  estimates  for  the  years  from  1881  to  1885  will 
show  the  growth  of  naval  expenditure  : — 1881-82,  10,945,919/. ;  1882-83,  12,110,426/. ; 
1883-84,  10,899,500/.;  1884-85,  1 1,507,970/. ;  1885-86,  15,186,500/. 

In  1882-83  there  was  a  vote  of  credit  of  1,276,525/.,  and  in  1885-86  an  estimated 
vote  of  credit  of  2,800,000/.,  which  sums  are  included  in  the  above.  Equally  interesting 
are  the  tables  of  figures  which  show  the  total  actual  and  estimated  expenditure  on  ship- 
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building  and  ordnance  between  18/5  and  1886,  which  show  that  the  sums  varied  from 
3,772,601/.  in  1875-76  to  an  estimate  of  6,102,652/.  for  1885-86. 

1  here  is  no  desire  whatever.  I  am  assured,  to  avoid  any  of  the  responsibilities  due  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Empire,  growing  as  they  do  grow  with  its  ever  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  and  wealth,  particularly  in  these  great  Colonies.  I  am  authorised  to  say  there  is 
a  full  determination  to  continue  to  bear  the  task. 

W  hile  we  as  a  nation  grow  with  amazing  strides,  an  ever  increasing  naval  protection  is 
required.  Other  nations  also  grow,  but  in  no  instance  has  another  nation  such  a  wide- 
world  task  ;  in  no  instance  is  the  task  that  falls  to  their  Navy  appreciably  increased  with 
the  growing  "wealth  and  population  of  their  country,  when  compared  to  the  case  of  the 

British  Empire. 

This  memorandum  is  written  on  my  own  responsibility.  It  is  but  a  sequihir  to  the  (Page  13.) 
memorandum  and  papers  which  have  been  written  by  the  Premiers  and  by  others  on  the 
same  subject  within  these  Colonies.  It  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  simple  statement  of 
the  views  of  a  sailor  occupying  the  position  I  do,  from  a  national  aspect,  with  Australasia 
in  the  foreground. 

I  now  will  briefly  review  matters  as  they  are. 

Forts,  arsenals,  and  coaling-  stations  are  held  on  the  lines  of  trade  and  commerce,  on 
the  maintenance  of  which,  it  is  unquestionable,  the  whole  Empire  is  deeply  interested. 

Sufficient  ships  to  perform  the  duty  of  police  of  the  seas,  and  to  maintain  British 
interests,  are  suitably  stationed  all  over  the  world.  In  the  heart  of  Europe  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  is  maintained  ;  at  home,  ships  are  kept  ready  for  service,  to  be  sent 
anywhere  at  very  short  notice.  The  Channel  fleet,  while  available  for  any  service,  is  an 
invaluable  fleet  for  training  officers  and  men. 

The  above  sketch  gives  an  outline  of  the  policy  which  is  considered  to  be  the  very 
best  yet  devised  for  securing  that  the  naval  force  of  the  nation  will  be  at  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time. 

The  fleets  of  other  nations  are  watched  ;  and  any  augmentation  of  force  that  is 
observed  is  readily  met,  when  necessary,  by  counterbalancing  measures.  Should  any 
hostile  fleet  leave  Europe,  we  may  rest  assured  it  will  be  followed;  and  lest  such  a  case 
should  occur,  protected  coaling  stations,  naval  establishments  abroad  and  Colonial 
defences,  militia  and  volunteer  forces,  have  their  cause  for  existence. 

We  must  recall  that  when  the  fleets  of  England  were  far  greater  than  those  of  France 
and  Spain  combined,  yet  in  the  great  actions  fought  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
our  force  was  inferior  to  those  opposed  to  us.  At  this  time  the  power  to  concentrate  is 
far  greater  than  it  was  in  those  days.  It  is  clear  the  strength  of  the  fleet  must  not  be 
frittered  away,  as  it  would  if  the  component  parts  were  scattered. 

At  home  it  has  often  and  often  been  proposed  to  build  ships  specially  suited  for  the 
defence  of  the  Mersey,  the  Clyde,  the  Thames,  and  other  ports.  The  answer  has  always 
been  on  the  same  line. 

If  Parliament  will  place  more  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty  they  will  be 
able  to  show  it  will  be  best  and  wisest  to  spend  it  on  vessels  suited  for  the  general 
service  of  the  country. 

An  increase  to  Her  Majesty’s  fleet  voted  in  London  would  take  that  direction.  It 
would  be  spent  in  construction,  in  armaments,  and,  excepting  as  regards  the  very 
important  instance  of  torpedo  boats,  for  ihe  purpose  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  the 
fleet  that  could  be  employed  anywhere  in  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  question  is,  how  is  this  best  effected  ?  It  cannot  be  better 
done  than  by  destroying  an  enemy  before  he  has  time  or  opportunity  to  act  to  our 
disadvantage,  but  it  is  certainly  wise  to  take  every  precaution  lest,  as  in  days  gone  by, 
a  squadron  should  escape  notice  and  suddenly  appear  off  a  distant  shore. 

What  the  Admiralty  could  do  besides  what  it  does  now  would  be  to  give  the  advan¬ 
tage  attached  to  a  force  that  is  organised  on  one  system  ;  also  it  could  arrange  to  supply 
officers  and  men  trained  to  modern  ships  and  modern  appliances.  It  can  give  homo¬ 
geneity  to  the  whole  force  of  the  nation,  and  it  could  do  this  at  a  cost  far  less  than  would 
be  entailed  by  any  other  plan  that  has  yet  been  devised.  But  the  Admiralty  could  only 
be  expected  to  advise  expenditure  of  the  sums  voted  annually  in  London  for  naval 

a  51/51, 
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purposes  in  the  direction  it  was  convinced  was  for  the  best,  from  a  general  point 
of  view. 

The  force  out  here  at  this  time  is  much  greater  than  it  was  but  a  very  few  years  back. 
This  testifies  to  the  appreciation  of  the  ever  growing  importance  of  the  position  ;  but 
the  rapid  progress  that  is  being  made  in  all  directions  is  creating  demands  that  require 
very  serious  consideration. 

That  the  Colonies  have  done  much  themselves,  all  will  admit.  We  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  the  progress  made  in  ship-building  and  in  marine  engineering  is  rapidly  bringing 
Australia  closer  to  Europe  in  point  of  time,  and  the  safety  due  to  distance  is  not  what  it 
was  10  years  ago,  yet  the  strategic  conditions  referred  to  in  this  paper  aic  not  gieatb 

altered. 

The  importance  of  the  question  was  so  recognised  in  1884,  that  Parliament  in  London 
did  not  wait,  but  decided  to  make  a  very  appreciable  addition  to  our  naval  forces,  and 
the  large  proportion  of  that  expenditure,  as  I  have  shown,  is  devoted  to  vessels  specially 
suited  for  the  protection  of  Colonies  and  commerce.  The  country  did  not  wait  to  talk  ; 

it  gave  a  vote,  an  increase  over  the  estimate  for  the  purpose. 

5  G.  Tit  YON. 


“  E  ” 

(Confidential.) 

Result  of  jVTeeting  of  Premiers  on  board  Her  Vlajesty  s  Ship  jN^eison,  at  Sydney, 

April  26th  and  27th,  1886. 


(Page  14.) 


§IRj  “Nelson,”  at  Sydney,  May  3,  1886. 

Be  pleased  to  inform  their  Lordships  that  in  reply  to  my  invitations  the  Premiers 
of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Victoria  joined  me  on  board  Her  Majesty’s  ship 
“  Nelson  ”  in  a  discussion  on  the  naval  questions  that  have  recently  been  the  subject  of 
much  correspondence.  But  two  days  were  available  owing  to  the  pre-arranged  long 
journey  about  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Premier  of  Queensland,  and  to  regretable 
previous  delays  ;  and  a  part  of  the  time  was  devoted  by  the  Premiers  to  New  Guinea 

matters. 


The  proceedings  opened  by  my  suggesting  the  table  should  be  considered  a  round 
one,  so  as  not  to  raise  the  question  of  anyone  presiding.  The  replies  received  from 
the 'Colonies  not  represented  were  read  by  me,  and  1  also  placed  certain  papers  before 
the  meeting,  including  a  memorandum  dated  24th  April  1886,  which  I  had  drawn  up, 
and  which  in  the  main  contains  replies  to  various  points  that  have  been  laised  fiom  time 


to  time. 

I  enclose  copies  of  the  papers  I  placed  before  the  meeting. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Governors  of  New  Zealand,  of  Tasmania,  and  by 
the  Governor  of  Western  Australia,  in  favour  of  paying  interest  on  cost  of  the  proposed 
vessels  found  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Premiers  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland;  though  both,  I  am  convinced,  were  prepared  if  necessary  to  pay  the  cost 
of  construction,  still  they  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  far  more  acceptable  if  a  sufficient 
interest  on  that  cost  was  paid  in  lieu  of  the  lump  sum  that  would  otherwise  be  called 

for. 

The  Premier  of  Victoria  most  unexpectedly,  however,  persisted,  that  while  the 
Colonies  might  consent  to  pay  for  maintenance,  the  Admiralty  should  pay  for  the 
entire  cost  of  the  construction,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Premiers 
of  New  South  Wales  and  of  Queensland,  he  would  not  budge  from  this  position. 

As  it  is  the  Premiers  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  concurrence  to  the 
proposals  was  obtained,  and  they  both  stated  they  were  prepared  to  bring  before  their 
respective  Parliaments  the  necessary  measures  to  carry  the  proposals  into  effect,  and 
to  make  the  question  a  Government  one. 

Mr.  Gillies  informed  me  that  though  he  had  talked  over  the  matter  with  several 
of  his  colleagues,  the  subject  of  my  circular  letter  of  24th  December  1885,  had  not  been 
formally  considered  in  Cabinet,  but  this  will  now  be  done  and  a  reply  sent  to  me. 
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Mr  Gillies’  views  were  confined  to  the  one  point,  viz.,  that  the  cost  ought  to  be 
shared  by  the  Admiralty.  Ihe  others  acknowledged  the  force  of  the  arguments  urged 
and  enlarged  on  them.  ° 

Throughout  I  maintained  that  happen  what  may  the  Admiralty  would  protect  at 
sea  he  British  Empire  It  would  never  relax  an  effort  in  that  task,  and  whether  the 
position  to  be  uefended  was  near  or  far  from  home  the  task  was  not  less  imperative, 
but  it  would  welcome  co-operation,  if  it  was  freely  given,  for  the  perfection  of  naval 
defence  in  any  portion  of  the  world,  and  especially  from  Colonies  in  the  Australasian 
seas,  ut  the  Admiralty  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  advocate  the  expenditure 
of  any  portion  or  the  sum  granted  by  Parliament  in  London  annually  for  national 
defence  to  be  spent  in  a  direction  that  did  not  give,  in  their  opinion,  the  highest  results 
fiom  a  wide  national  point  of  view.  I  showed  what  was  done  in  the  defence  of  outlying 
ports  ;  the  squadrons  maintained  on  different  stations  through  which  an  enemy  must  past 
if  lie  intended  to  come  to  these  waters. 

As  it  stands  I  shall  send  copies  of  the  printed  paper  enclosed  to  every  Governor 
and  wait  the  formal  note  from  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  which 
are  promised  as  a  result  to  our  present  meeting,  and  then  go  on  with  my  task. 

I  trust  their  Lordships  will  approve  of  the  tenor  of  the  memorandum  I  (Page  15.) 

furnished  the  meeting.  1  should  have  sought  approval  to  it  if  time  had  admitted,  but  it 
did  not. 

On  the  whole  the  result  of  the  meeting  fully  realised  my  object.  It  prevented 
the  subject  being  tabled  because  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  way  it 
should  be  approached. 

Queensland  and  Victoria  till  now  have  been  much  in  accord.  Queensland  and 

Isew  South  Wales  are  now  in  entire  accord,  and  I  entertain  hopes  that  Victoria  will  not 
hold  aloof. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  Tryon, 

Rear-Admiral. 


<< 
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Memorandum  by  Hon.  Adye  Douglas,  Premier,  Tasmania.— Views  on  Naval 

Defences. 

Premier’s  Office,  Hobart,  March  1,  1886. 
Memorandum  for  his  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Ihe  Premier  has  the  honour  to  return  herewith  the  communication  which  Rear-  (Fa°-eiG) 
Admiral  Tryon  addressed  to  your  Excellency  on  the  24th  December  last,  in  common 
with  ihe  Governors  of  the  other  Australasian  Colonies,  on  the  subject  of  the  naval 
defences  of  these  seas. 

Your  Excellency’s  advisers  have  given  this  important  matter  their  careful  consideration. 

Those  portions  of  the  despatch  referred  to  which  appear  to  call  for  special  mention  are 
the  sub-sections  A.,  B.,  C..  D.,  E.,  F.,  G.,  and  Id.  of  paragraph  5. 

Sub-section  A.  Minsters  concur  in  Admiral  Tryon’s  suggestion  that  the  local  naval 
defence  force  shall  remain  on  the  same  footing  as  at  present. 

B.  Ministers  are  of  the  opinion  that  any  sea-going  vessels  that  may  be  provided, 

equipped,  or  maintained  at  the  cost  of' the  Colonies  should  be  officered  and 
manned  by  the  Admiralty,  this  being  apparently  the  only  satisfactory  way  of 
dealing  with  a  Colonial  naval  force. 

C.  Ministers  consider  that  any  vessels  provided  at  the  cost,  of  the  Colonies  should  be 

retained  within  the  limits  of  the  Australasian  seas. 

I).  Ministers  concur  in  the  terms  of  this  sub-section,  that  no  reduction  of  Her 
Majesty’s  naval  forces  now  on  this  station  shall  take  place  consequent  on  the 
addition  of  any  force  made  at  the  cost  of  the  Colonies. 

E.  With  reference  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  vessels  of  which  the  Australasian  fleet  would 
be  composed  being  borne  by  the  Colonies,  Ministers  cannot  concur.  It  is  their 
opinion  that  the  Colonies  generally  would  prefer  that  the  original  cost  of  ships 
and  their  equipment  should  be  defrayed  by  the  Imperial  Government;  that 
each  Colony  should  pay  its  fair  share,  in  proportion  to  population,  of 
the  interest  on  this  outlay,  together  with  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  a  sinking 
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iund,  which  would  pay  for  replacing  such  vessels  and  for  other  necessary 
expenditure. 

This  method  would  enable  the  Imperial  Government  to  give  to  the  Colonies 
the  most  modern  and  effective  description  of  vessels  and  armament,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Colonies  would  furnish  the  ways  and  means  for  so 
doing. 

F..  G..  and  H.  Ministers  fully  concur  in  the  terms  of  these  sub-sections,  as  to  an 
increased  number  of  cadetships  for  the  Colonies,  the  employment  of  vessels 
during  times  of  peace,  and  the  term  of  years  for  which  an  arrangement  of  this 
nature  should  be  made. 

\s  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  are  prepared  to  enter  into  such  a 
scheme,  it  appears  to  Ministers  that  the  difference  of  opinion  which  they  express  with 
regard  to  sub-section  E.  need  not  prevent  a  satisfactory  arrangement  being  arrived  at, 
beneficial  alike  to  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  defences,  and  the  class  of  vessels  to  be  employed  for  the 
Colonial  service,  your  .Ministers  are  of  opinion  that  these  are  matters  which,  like  tne 
question  of  command,  must  be  left  to  the  Imperial  naval  authorities  to  determine. 

Having  expressed  our  views  on  the  points  suggested,  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
expense  of  the  maintenance  of  this  defence  force,  and  in  considering  this  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  defences  for  Thursday  Island  and  King  George’s 

Sound.  ... 

Assuming  that  the  Colonies  have  to  'pay  according  to  population,  the  pioportion  to 

be  borne  by  this  Colony  will  be  about  7,000/.  a  year. 

Already  the  local  defences  cost  about  20,000/.  a  year,  and  this  sum  must  be  annually 
increased,  although  probably  not  to  any  considerable  amount,  in  completing  the 
fortifications,  &c,,  &c.  Your  Excellency’s  advisers  doubt  very  much  if  Parliament 
would  sanction  so  large  an  outlay ;  but  if  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  concui  in  the 
proposals,  Ministers  will  be  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  bringing  the  subject 
practically  before  Parliament. 

1  -  Adye  Douglas. 


“  G”- 

Letter  from  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Western  Australia  to  the  Admiral. 

Views  on  Colonial  Naval  Defence. 

Government  Cottage,  Rottnest  Island, 
February7  24,  1886. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Excellency’s  letter  of  the 
24th  of  December  last,  respecting  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  more  complete 
naval  defence  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

2.  I  exceedingly  regret  that  my  duties  in  Western  Australia  will  not  permit  me  to 
absent  ni}Tself  from  my  post  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  conference  on  this 
important  subject,  arranged,  as  I  understand,  to  be  held  shortly  in  Melbourne. 

3.  I  am  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  offering  in  writing  the  remarks  which 
this  Government  has  to  make  on  the  scheme  of  naval  defence  indicated  in  your 
Excellency’s  letter. 

4.  I  cannot  think  that  any  more  suitable  arrangements  could  be  decided  on  than  those 
which  are  suggested.  It  is  only  on  one  point  that  I  would  venture  to  offer  some 

observations.  j 

5.  It  is  proposed  that  the  sea-going  vessels  (five  “  Archers  ”  and  two  torpedo  vessels) 
shall  be  built  and  equipped  at  the  cost  of  the  several  Colonies,  and  shall  be  jointly  owned 
by  the  Colonies. 

'  6.  It  has  suggested  itself  to  me  that  it  might  be  a  better  and  simpler  arrangement  for 
the  Imperial  Government  to  provide  the  special  addition  to  the  station  squadron, 
considered  from  time  to  time  to  be  necessary,  the  Colonies  merely  paying  to  the  Imperial 
Government  an  annual  subsidy  to  cover  the  extra  charge  involved. 

7.  An  analogous  course  to  this  has  been  followed  when  military  forces  have  been 
stationed  in  a  Colony  for  Colonial  purposes.  Why  should  it  not  be  adopted  in  respect 
of  a  naval  force  similarly  stationed  ? 
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.  S"  annual  sum  charged  by  the  Imperial  Government  should,  of  course,  cover 
interest  on  the  capital  outlay,  as  well  as  depreciation,  in  addition  to  the  charges  mentioned 
in  your  Excellency’s  letter. 

9.  Tneie  appears  to  me  to  be  a  certain  disadvantage  and  difficulty  in  half-a-dozen 
Colonies  becoming  the  joint  owners  of  a  number  of  war  vessels,  under  an  arrangement 
with,  the  Impel  ial  Government  for  a  limited  term  of  years,  as  to  the  manning  and 
administration  of  the  vessels. 

10.  It  might  be  desirable  to  alter  the  type  of  one  or  more  of  the  ships,  and  in  this, 
and  other  contingencies  which  can  be  easily  imagined,  the  fact  that  the  Colonial  vessels 
could  not  be  removed  from  these  waters  without  the  consent  of  six  or  seven  Governments 
might  hamper  the  arrangements. 

11.  It  the  five  “  Archers  mentioned  in  your  Excellency’s  letter  would  not  require 
to  be  kept  in  commission  in  time  of  peace,  and  if  peace  should  be  of  long  duration, 
some  of  the  vessels  might  be  laid  up  until  they  deteriorated  or  became  obsolete,  without 
ever  having  been  used. 

12.  Since  their  foundation  a  century  ago,  these  Colonies  have  not  been  disturbed 
by  an  enemy.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  proposed  Colonial  sea-going  vessels  may  see 
no  active  service  until,  owing  to  the  progress  of  science  or  other  causes,  they  are  of  no 
use  for  active  service. 

13.  Bearing  these  and  other  contingencies  in  mind,  would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
Mother  Country  to  strengthen  the  Australian  Squadron  now  and  from  time  to  time 
as  might  be  agreed  upon  for  the  security  of  this  part  of  the  Empire,  the  Colonies  making 
such  money  payment  to  the  Imperial  Government  as  would  cover  the  cost  of  the 
additional  vessels. 

14.  In  other  words,  as  before  stated,  why  should  not  the  system  heretofore  pursued  (Page  18.) 
when  military  protection  was  required  by  the  Colonies  be  adopted  now  that  naval 
protection  is  required  ? 

15.  From  the  figures  given  by  your  Excellency,  I  roughly  gather  that  the  scheme 
indicated  in  your  letter  would  entail  on  the  Colonies  a  first  cost  of  about  635,000/. 

The  annual  charge  would  appear  to  be,  on  the  war  footing,  somewhere  about  115,000/. ; 
on  the  peace  footing,  somewhere  about  75,000/. 

16.  Supposing  that,  under  the  arrangement  I  suggest,  an  annual  subsidy  of  180,000/. 
in  war  time,  and  90,000/.  in  peace  time,  were  paid  by  the  Colonies  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  Would  not  the  Imperial  Government,  for  such  consideration,  be  justified 
in  raising  the  Australian  Squadron  to  the  extra  strength  indicated  by  your  Excellency, 
and  would  not  the  arrangement  be  more  elastic  and  leave  greater  freedom  of  action  on 
both  sides  ? 

17.  It  is  presumed  that  any  payment  required  to  be  made  by  the  different  Colonies 
would  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population. 

18.  Each  contributing  Colony  would,  of  course,  desire  to  see  Her  Majesty’s  ships  in 
its  waters  as  frequently  as  possible.  To  avoid  future  difficulties,  perhaps  some 
understanding  or  arrangement  on  this  head  would  be  expedient. 

ly.  I  could  not  finally  pledge  this  Government  to  any  payment  without  the  previous 
approval  of  the  Legislature. 

20.  It  is  possible  that  a  doubt  may  arise  whether  the  limited  means  and  lesser  wealth 
of  AFestern  Australia  render  it  necessary  that  this  Colony  should  pay  for  naval  protection 
extra  to  that  afforded  by  the  present  Imperial  Squadron.  I  myself,  however,  would 
always  be  in  favour  of  Western  Australia  entering  into  pavtnership  with  the  greater 
Colonies  of  the  Continent  in  any  scheme  of  the  kind  now  proposed,  so  far  as  our  means 
will  allow. 


21.  Requesting  your  Excellency  to  lay  this 
Defence, 


letter  before  the  Conference  on  Naval 

I  have,  &c. 

F.  Napier  Broome. 


N  n  3 
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(Page  19.)  From  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  to  Admiral  Tryon,  enclosing  a 

Memorandum  by  Ministers  on  Naval  Defence;  also  a  Note  as  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Reply  sent. 

(Received  on  the  second  day  of  the  meeting,  27th  April  1886.) 

Sir  Government  House,  Auckland,  April  19,  1886. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  of  December  last,  relating  to  Naval 
Defences,  and  to  the  meeting  that  took  place  at  Government  House  during  your  recent 
visit  to  New  Zealand,  when  you  discussed  the  question  with  myself  and  some  of  my 
Ministers,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  copies  of  a  memorandum  which  I  have 
just  received  from  my  Ministers  on  the  subject. 

1  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  communicate  to  me  any  observations  which  you  may 
desire  to  offer  on  the  proposals  contained  therein. 

I  have,  &c. 

Wm.  F.  Drummond  Jervois. 


Memorandum  for  His  Excellency. 

Ministers  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  his  Excellency  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  have  arrived  upon  the  subject  of  naval  defences,  after  considering  the  various 
papers  placed  before  them,  including  the  precis  of  what  took  place  at  the  interview 
which  they  had  with  the  Governor  and  the  Admiral. 

2.  During  the  time  when  war  with  Russia  seemed  imminent,  they  suggested  that  a 
first-class  cruiser  of  the  “  Esmeralda  ”  type  should  be  specially  stationed  in  New  Zealand 
waters,  to  form  part  of  the  squadron  under  Rear-Admiral  Tryon,  but  her  disposition  in 
New  Zealand  waters  to  be  controlled  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  his  Ministers, 
as  it  would  be  especially  desirable  for  her  to  be  available  for  coast  surveys,  and  for  the 
training  of  Colonial  forces  on  shore.  With  regard  to  the  cost  the  Government  proposed 
to  pay  annually  3j  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost,  and  also  for  all  repairs  while  stationed 
in  the  Colony;  further,  that  the  Colony  would  also  pay  two-thirds  of  the  total  expense 
of  the  crew  and  maintenance  of  the  ship. 

3.  The  Admiralty  has,  through  the  Admiral,  in  that  officer’s  letter  of  the 
24th  December  1885,  made  what  may  be  termed  counter-proposals;  and  they  may  be 
shortly  stated  as  follows : — 

(a.)  That  the  purely  local  naval  defence  force  which  has  already  been  created  witli 
so  much  spirit  in  several  Colonies  at  their  own  instance,  shall  remain  much 
on  the  footing  that  has  been  already  established. 

(i b .)  That  any  sea-going  ve.-sels  that  may  be  provided,  equipped,  and  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  Colonies  should  be  manned  by  the  Admiralty,  and  be  placed 
in  every  respect  on  the  same  footing  as  are  Her  Majesty’s  vessels  at  present 
belonging  to  the  station,  &c. 

(c.)  That  the  vessels  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  Colonies  should  be  retained  within 
the  limits  of  the  Australasian  seas. 

(d.)  That  no  reduction  of  the  forces  now  on  the  station  shall  take  place  consequent 
on  the  addition  of  any  force  made  at  the  cost  of  the  Colonies. 

(e.)  That  the  entire  cost  of  these  vessels  will  be  borne  by  the  Colonies. 

( /’.)  That  an  increased  number  of  cadetships  shall  be  given  to  the  Colonies. 

(g.)  That  during  a  time  of  peace  these  vessels  should  be  employed  in  the  same  wav 
as  are  other  vessels  of  war  on  the  station 

(h.)  That  any  arrangement  made  shall  be  for  a  period  of  years — ten  has  been 
suggested. 

That  it  is  contemplated  the  several  Colonies  will  still  continue  to  arrange  for  local 
defence,  and  that  any  sea-going  vessels  of  war  it  might  be  desired  to  add  to  the  squadron 
on  the  station  should  not  be  subject  to  any  divided  responsibility  as  to  their  movements 
within  Australasian  waters,  but  they  should  form  part  of  the  squadron,  and  be  solelv 
and  entirely  under  one  responsible  head. 

4.  The  main  points  of  difference  between  the  suggestions  formerly  made  by  Ministers 
and  those  submitted  by  the  Admiral  are — 

(1.)  Whether  New  Zealand  is  to  join  the  other  Colonies  in  providing  what  may  be 
termed  an  Australasian  fleet,  or  whether  New  Zealand  is  herself  to  make 
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CoIome™entS  "ltH  tHe  Admiralt->’  independently  of  the  other  Australian  (Page  20.) 

(2.)  Whether  the  ships  are  to  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  Colonies,  or  whether  the 

H.p  A  IT  ■a'|l!,  m?re,y  Pay  a  e-ertam  amount  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
the  Admiralty,  if  need  be,  changing  the  vessels. 

5.  Ministers  think  that  these  proposals,  though  apparently  divergent,  may  easily  be 
reconciled.  Ihey  are  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances  of  New  Zealand,  an/  its 
distance  from  Australia  make  the  question  of  its  naval  defence  distinct  from  that  of 
the  defence  of  the  Australian  Continent;  and  they  believe  that  it  is,  therefore  expedient 
tnat  the  arrangement  to  be  made  should  be  a  direct  one  between  the  Colony  mid  the 

6.  Ministers  consider  that  the  Colony  would  be  willing  to  contribute  an  annual 

ES'£«T£Ei:sr  -  2w“ot-  “  * ««— 

iwar thee*tra  ships  would,  of  course.be  at  the  absolute  discretion  of 
^he  Admiral,  to  be  placed  m  such  a  position  as  the  authorities  consider  most  suitable 
for  the  defence  of  the  shipping  and  ports.  Ministers  recognise  the  force  of  the 
observation  of  Admiral  Tryon  that  the  best  defence  of  New  Zealand  might,  in  time 
or  war,  be  far  distant  from  her  shores.  5 

i  8A  In  Pe^ce»  however>  Ministers  consider  that  some  port  in  this  Colony  should 

be  the  established  head-quarters  of  at  least  two  vessels  of  the  fleet.  The  fine  harbours 
in  TSew  Zealand,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Fijian  and  other  groups  of  Pacific  Islands 
make  it  specially  suitable  for  the  purpose.  They  also  feel  that  hitherto  less  attention 
has  been  paid  to  New  Zealand  by  Imperial  war  vessels  than  by  those  of  foreign  nations  • 

and  they  may  refer  to  a  previous  memorandum  (No.  29),  of  the  8th  May  18°85  to  hear 
them  out  in  tins  assertion. 

9.  If  the  Imperial  Government  agree  to  the  conditions  Ministers  have  indicated 
they  will  be  willing  to  recommend  Parliament  to  make  the  provision  they  have  named* 
for  say,  ten  years.  In  fixing  the  sum  they  have  been  guided  by  the  belief  that,  with 
a  small  contribution  from  Fiji,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  two  vessels  of  the  class 
the  Admiral  recommends.  And  they  have  limited  the  time  to  ten  years  as  by  that 

time  the  circumstances  may  have  so  changed  as  to  make  a  review  of  the  arrangement 
necessary.  & 

10.  Ministers  would,  in  conclusion,  point  out  that  the  Colony  has  been  put  to 
considerable  expense  m  defending  its  harbours.  It  will  still  maintain  its  own  defence 
works,  harbour  torpedoes,  and  artillery  corps,  and  various  volunteer  companies  in  a 

state  of  efficiency.  It,  however,  looks  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  aid  proposed 
for  naval  defence.  r  1 

Wellington,  27th  March  1886.  Robert  Sto 


Note.  I  have  written  to  New  Zealand  to  point  out  the  erroneous  impression 
entertained  in  paragraph  9*  r 

I  have  sent  the  telegram  of  25th  April,  which  shows  the  prime  cost,  and  also  the  cost 
ot  maintaining  an  “  Archer  ”  and  a  torpedo-catcher,  a  matter  on  which  they  previously 
were  not  fully  acquainted.  r  J 

I  have  also  pointed  out,  while  the  sum  named  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  provide  the 
vessels  they  suppose  it  would,  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards  paying  the  share  that 
M’ould  fall  to  New  Zealand  if  all  the  Colonies  in  Australasian  waters  joined  and 
agi  eed  to  create  a  naval  force  out  of  funds  provided  by  each  Colony  according  to  its 
population.  ° 

1  have  also  pointed  out  that  united  action  on  the  part  of  all  the  Colonies  is  not 
probable,  if  it  is  stipulated  that  during  peace  two  vessels  should  always  remain  in  any 
paiticulai  waters,  but  that  the  spirit  of  the  wishes  of  the  Ministers  would  be  fully  met 
by  an  assurance  that  the  ports  of  New  Zealand  would  be  frequently  visited  either  by 
single  ships,  or  at  intervals  by  several  ships  cruising  together  as  a  squadron,  an  arrano-e- 
ment  which  is  in  accord  with  my  existing  orders,  but  which  is  rarely  done  owing  to 
the  numerous  calls  made  for  vessels  to  visit  distant  islands. 

G.  Tryon, 

H.M.S.  “  Nelson,”  at  Sydney,  Rear-Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

27th  April  1886. 


N  n  4 
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Colonial  Naval  Defence.— Proposals  of  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales 

Victoria,  and  Queensland. 


Sir, 


Seven  Enclosures. 

Enclosure  1. 
Memorandum. 

New  South  Wales,  15  May  1886. 

Enclosure  2. 

Memorandum. 

Victoria,  20  May  1886. 

Enclosure  3. 

Memorandum. 

Victoria,  25  May  1886. 

Enclosure  4. 
Memorandum. 
Queensland,  3  May  1886. 

Enclosure  5. 

Colonial  Naval  Defence. 
Proposals  made. 


“  Nelson,”  at  Sydney,  May  30,  1886. 

With  reference  to  their  Lordships’  telegrams  of  the  2nd  December  1885  and 
of  the  24th  March  1886,  I  beg  to  forward  communications  which  I  have  received 

from  their  Excellencies  the  Governors  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  which  represent  the 
views  of  the  Governments  of  those  Colonies.  I  understand 
that  the  Premiers  are  prepared  to  bring  forward  the  necessary 
measures  in  their  respective  Parliaments,  so  soon  as  they  are 
assured  of  the  assent  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty. 

The  views  of  the  Government  of  Tasmania  I  have  already 
transmitted  to  their  Lordships  in  my  Despatch  of  the 
3rd  May  1886. 

2.  It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  Governments  of  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania,  are  in  accord  that 
the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  should  be  borne  by  the 
Colonies,  and  that  a  rent  should  be  paid  for  the  vessels,  the 
Government  of  Victoria  proposes,  that  while  the  Colonies 
should  bear  the  charge  for  maintenance,  that  the  whole  cost 
of  providing  the  vessels  should  be  borne  by  the  British  tax¬ 
payer  at  home. 

3.  It  was  urged  that,  should  the  arrangement  now  pro¬ 
posed  come  to  an  end  in  due  course,  then  a  great  difficulty 
would  be  found,  if  the  Colonies  were  joint  owners,  in 
dividing  the  property. 

4.  It  was  also  urged  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  asking  the  several  Parliaments  to 
pay  outright  for  vessels  if  they  were  to  be  the  property  of  the  Admiralty  eventually.  I 
am  also  aware  that  in  addition  to  the  above ‘there  was  running  in  their  minds,  what 
woidd  the  Colonies  do  with  the  vessels  when  they  became  inefficient  or  obsolete  ?  a 
matter  which  affects  the  Imperial  as  well  as  the  Colonial  Governments  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  vessels  of  the  proposed  classes  do  not  become  obsolete  under  many  years, 
and  remain  useful  till  they  are  fairly  worn  out. 

5.  I  adhered,  during  the  discussion,  and  always,  to  the  original  proposal  which,  till 
recently,  contemplated  the  entire  payment  for  the  vessels  on  every  count  by  the  Colonies, 
and  have  not  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  present  proposal  will  be  accepted. 

6.  I  acquainted  those  who  came  to  the  meeting  on  board  H.M.S.  “  Nelson  ”  that  the 
point  raised  as  to  paying  a  rent  for  the  vessels  was  one  pot  covered  by  my  instructions, 
and  would  have  to  be  referred  home  for  their  Lordships’  decision. 

7.  The  present  proposal  by  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
Tasmania,  if  ali  the  Colonies  join,  is  to  contribute  approximately  183,000/.  a  year 
towards  an  increase  of  the  fleet,  made  up  of  the  following  estimates  : 

£ 

Say,  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  625,888/.,  the  first  cost  of  the  vessels  -  31,294 

Entire  cost  of  maintenance  of  five  “  Archers  ”  -  127,280 

Entire  cost  of  maintenance  of  two  toipedo  catchers  -  -  -  22,058 

Annual  cost  of  change  of  crews  -  3,300 

£183,932 


8.  If  some  of  the  vessels,  say  two  “  Archers  ”  and  one  torpedo  catcher,  are  placed  in 
reserve,  the  total  annual  charge  would  be  approximately  150,000/.,  as  should  some  one 
or  more  of  the  Colonies  not  join  then  it  is  provable  that  the  other  Colonies  would  desire 
that  the  total  of  the  proposed  contribution  should  be  reduced,  and  the  ships  also  to  a 
corresponding  extent.  With  the  above-nameu  expenditure  no  inconsiderable  addition 
would  be  made  to  Her  Majesty’s  fleet. 
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9*  ^  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  cost  of  an  increase  to  the  fleet  under  the  aoove  (Page  22.) 
conditions  to  the  Imperial  Government ;  much  depends  on  what  the  figures  for  main¬ 
tenance  are  estimated  to  cover.  I  have  not  this  information. 

10.  The  cost  of  administration  and  the  increasing  cost  of  the  depot  at  Sydney  has 
never  been  named. 

11.  On  the  whole  I  tiust  theii  Lordships  will  consider  this  proposal  to  have  weight 
1  refrain  from  doing  more  than  to  refer  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  case,  and  to  the 
piactical  desire  to  unite  for  national  purposes  with  the  mother  country,  thus  exhibited 
by  the  Colonies. 

12.  The  payments  would  be  secured  by  a  permanent  vote  passed  by  the  Parliament 
of  each  Colony  before  the  arrangement  could  be  carried  into  effect. 

13.  Current  payments  would  be  made  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  now 
for  all  other  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships,  and  the  accounts  closed  each  year  in  the  same  way 
and  at  the  same  time  as  in  England,  and  differences  between  estimates  and  exDenditure 
would  also  be  adjusted  annually. 

14.  To  sum  up,  the  proposal  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  is 
that  the  Colonies  should  pay,  say,  5  per  cent,  on  the  first  and  prime  cost  of  the  vessels 
and  bear  all  other  charges.  The  agreement  to  last  for  10  years  and  only  terminate  if 
and  provided  a  notice  had  been  given  three  years  previously,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,  or  at  the  end  of  any  subsequent  year,  and  then  three  years  after  that. 

15.  I  beg  to  mention  that  an  eaily  reply  to  this  communication  is  anxiously  waited 
by  the  respective  Governments.  It  is  possible  it  will  be  conveyed  in  a  telegram  by 
their  Lordships ;  this  appears  to  be  all  the  more  necessary  should  the  Governments  of 
one  or  more  of  the  Colonies  change,  a  matter  that  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  the 
whole  subject  will  have,  in  all  probability,  to  be  approached  afresh. 

16.  By  the  last  mail  I  appended  a  copy  of  my  replies  to  their  Excellencies  the 

Enclosure  6.  Governors  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  and  now 

Reply  to  Governor  of  Victoria.  1  enclose  my  reply  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
Dated  27  May  188b.  Victoria,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  a  further  letter  which  I  have 
Enclosure  7.  addressed  to  him. 

Letter  to  Governor  of  Victoria. 

Dated  28  May  1886.  I  have,  &C. 

(Signed)  G.  Tryon. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  Rear-Admiral. 


Enclosure  No.  I  in  Australian  Letter  No.  255  of  May  30,  1886. 

Memorandum  for  His  Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carrington,  P.C., 
G.C.M.G.,  &c.j  as  to  the  Joint  Naval  Defence  of  Australasia. 

Referring  to  the  recent  personal  communications  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  on 
the  subject  of  the  meeting  between  his  Excellency,  Admiral  Tryon,  the  Hon.  S.  W. 
Griffith,  the  Hon.  Duncan  Gillies,  and  myself,  which  took  place  on  the  26th  and  27th 
April,  on  board  H.M.S.  “  Nelson,”  with  the  view  of  securing  a  common  course  of  action 
between  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  for  the  naval  defence  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  submit  to  his  Excellency  a  statement  of  the  results  of  that 
meeting. 

2.  As  the  two  Prime  Ministers  of  Victoria  and  Queensland  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Admiral  to  visit  him  at  this  place,  it  seemed  to  me  my  duty,  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible,  to  put  before  the  meeting  the  views  entertained  by  his  Excellency’s  advisers 
on  the  important  question  which  the  meeting  was  called  upon  to  discuss.  I  did  this  in 
the  following  memorandum,  which  I  have  prepared  for  the  purpose  (as  it  affirms)  of 
defining  our  own  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  preventing  misunderstanding. 


“  Memorandum  read  by  Sir  Patrick  Jennings  at  Meeting  of  His  Excellency  Admiral  Tryon , 
and  the  Premiers  of  Victoria ,  Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales ,  on  board  H.M.S. 
‘  Nelson ,’  on  the  26th  and  2 7th  April  1886. 

“  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  commit  to  writing  the  views  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  on  the  very  important  question  which  is  the  subject  of  our  present  interview. 
1  do  this,  first  of  all,  for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  defining  our  opinions  on  the  subject, 
and  preventing  as  far  as  possible  any  possibility  of  misunderstanding ;  and  secondly,  with 
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(Page  23.)  the  object  of  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  discussion  which  will  take  place.  We  have  for 
some  time  here  inclined  to  the  view  that,  in  proportion  to  our  identifying  ourselves,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  perfect  naval  defence,  with  the  Imperial  Government,  we  shall 
secure  a  more  efficient  service  and  a  more  perfect  administration  than  we  ourselves  could 
establish  by  any  independent  course  of  action  in  the  Colony.  More  than  12  months 
a^’o  it  was  determined  by  the  Government  then  in  existence  to  ascertain  whether 
proposals  for  availing  ourselves  of  Imperial  assistance,  by  procuring  and  maintaining  two 
or  more  ships  of  war,  to  be  equipped  and  manned  by  the  Imperial  Government  at  our 
own  cost,  would  be  favourably  entertained.  It  was  ascertained  that  any  practicable 
proposals  of  this  kind  would  be*received  and  examined  with  favourable  consideration  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  The  result  of  much  consideration  on  the  question  by  that 
Government  was  a  recommendation  to  the  following  effect : — That  two  vessels  of  war, 
the  type  and  design  of  which  were  to  be  determined  conjointly  by  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Government  of  the  Colony,  were  to  be  built  and  equipped  by  the  Admiralty,  that 
the  armament  was  to  be  approved  by  the  Government,  and  that  the  entire  expense  of 
building,  equipping,  arming,  and  maintaining  was  to  be  borne  by  the  Colony.  It  was 
further  considered  that  the  arrangement  with  the  Admiralty  in  connexion  with  this 
service  should  extend  over  a  period  of  from  ten  (10)  to  fifteen  (15)  years,  the  ships 
oeing  equipped,  officered,  and  manned  by  the  Admiralty.  The  crews  were  to  be  secured 
in  the  same  advantages  as  to  rank,  periods  of  service  and  promotion,  as  if  those  crews 
were  serving  in  Her  Majesty’s  ships  in  commission.  The  entire  cost  of  personnel  was  to 
be  borne  by  the  Colony,  including  actual  and  deferred  pay.  The  control  of  the  ships 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Naval  Comrnander-in-Chief  of  the  station.  There  was  a 
further  proposal  that  in  time  of  war  the  vessels  were  to  be  employed  within  Australian 
waters,  and  not  to  be  moved  outside  the  waters  of  the  Colony  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Government  of  the  Colony.  And  it  was  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  force 
provided  for  in  this  way  should  be  in  addition  to  that  provided  by  the  Imperial 
Government  for  our  defence  in  the  annual  vote  for  Her  Majesty’s  Navy.  There  was 
then  a  recommendation  of  the  class  of  vessels  which  it  was  deemed  most  desirable  to 
procure  for  this  service.  I  have  thought  it  well  to  refer  to  this  matter  with  the  view  of 
considering  the  acceptableness  of  such  proposals  in  this  country.  While  regarding  with 
approval  many  of  the  matters  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  while  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  they  would  be  generally  found  agreeable  to  our  Legislature,  I  am 
personally  more  disposed  towards  the  adoption  of  a  different  scheme.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  scheme  to  which  I  have  referred  was  an  individual  one  for  this 
country,  as  no  interchange  of  opinions  had  then  taken  place  between  the  various  Colonial 
Governments  on  the  subject.  I  am  much  more  disposed  myself  towards  a  general 
arrangement  between  the  leading  Australasian  Colonies  and  the  Imperial  Government ; 
and  I  may  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  this  country,  that  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  about  a  co-operation,  not  only  between  ourselves  and  the 
Imperial  Government,  but  between  ourselves  and  the  other  Australasian  Colonies.  I 
shall  very  briefly  put  before  this  meeting  my  proposal.  It  is  based,  first  of  all,  on  the 
very  valuable  paper  which  the  Admiral  has  furnished  to  the  various  Australasian 
Governments,  dated  at  Auckland  the  24th  December  of  last  year ;  and  secondly,  on  a 
very  grave  consideration  of  the  question  in  Cabinet.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  submit  for 
the  approval  of  Parliament  the  following  scheme  : — 

“  1.  That  a  sufficient  naval  defence  force  be  raised  and  equipped  and  manned  by  the 
Imperial  Government  for  the  defence  of  Australasia. 

“  2.  That  the  cost  of  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  this  force  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Australasian  Colonies  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

“3.  That  this  force  shall  generally  be  retained  within  Australasian  waters. 

“  4.  That  the  arrangement  for  this  force  shall  be  for  a  period  of  ten  (10).  years,  and 
that,  if  it  is  contemplated  to  abandon  or  alter  the  arrangement  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  notice  of  such  abandonment  or  alteration  shall  be  given  at  the  termination  of  the 
seventh  year  of  such  arrangement,  so  that  three  (3)  years’  notice  may  be  afforded  to  the 
Admiralty  of  such  intention. 

“  5.  That  the  liability  of  each  Colony  towards  this  expenditure  shall  be  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  population. 

“6.  That  the  Imperial  Government  shall  build  and  furnish  the  vessels,  the  Colonies 
providing  a  fund  to  recoup  the  expenditure  of  construction  and  allowance  for  depreciation, 
(say)  five  per  cent,  on  capital  account,  and  paying  the  totai  annual  cost  of  maintenance, 
salaries,  and  deferred  pay. 
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officer's  an^crew^to'be  secured e?>i*P^ed’  offi^ered>  and  mailned  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
omcers  ana  crews  to  he  secured  the  same  advantages  as  to  rank  time  of  «PrvW  nn,i 

promotmn  as  ,f  they  were  serving  in  Her  Majesty’s  "ships  in  commission  ’  “d 

e .  that  this  foice  shall  be  absolutely  m  addition  to  that  provided  bv  the  Imnerial 

uovernmen  as  to  Australian  defence  in  the  annual  vote  for  Her  Majesty’s  NavT 

Decent 1885 ^r^Z^WC°"hined  in  his  circular  date]  24th 
.  l BBS,  as  to  the  number  of  vessels,  their  tonnage,  displacement  rate  of  sneeil 

and  armament,  be  adopted.  According  to  that  memorandum  the  Colonies  would  have 

°Jr™  e  Jor  'he  construction  of  the  class  of  ships  known  as  ‘  Arc  hers  ’  a  sum  of 

would  ?  !  ^  tc0rpf,d0  Ves.sels’  ‘06,600/.;  making  a  total  in  all  of  6327/50/  •  and  they 

142  653/  Der°aunum01  ThuT*' Pr°VI.s,ons>  wages,  &c„  cost  of  coal  and  storesy 
'  pei  annum.  1  his,  irrespective  of  charges  on  account  of  docking  and  incidental 

expenses,  which  it  i.  understood  would  not  he  considerable,  is,  as  far  as  the  means  at  o, 

disposai  will  permit,  a  carefully  prepared  estimate  of  expenditure. 

10.  I  shall  not  go  into  a  consideration  of  the  class  of  vessels  suo-o-ested  bv  his 
Excellency  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief,  and  which  have  been  quite  recently  as  a 
valuable  means  of  defence,  adopted  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  ^Tliis 
adoption  has  taken  place,  partly  from  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  Imperial 
Government  herself,  and,  secondly  from  the  obligation  of  the  Empire  to  protect  her 
Colonies.  A  seems  to  me  that  any  distribution  of  any  of  her  threes  is  a  sis-n  of 
weakness,  and  she  will  best  preserve  her  supremacy  by  being  enabled  as  far  as  nofriblf 
to  concentrate  for  purposes  of  defence  her  whole  powers  upon  a“poffi  S 

be  far  outside  the  waters  of  Australasia.  &  1  &  U 

1 L  al,;-hese  clrcumstances,  i  venture  to  suggest  to  the  meeting  the  proposal 

limit We^wdf.endeaVSUr  t0  C?nfill1e  our  consideration  of  these  questions  within  the 
limits  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down. 

“  12.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  if  it  is  found  impossible  or  undesirable 
o  agree  m  the  mam  with  the  proposals  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  this  country 
we  shall  be  happy,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  communicate  and  to  co-operate  with  those  wk-’ 
arenas  deeply  interested  in  the  settlement  of  this  question  as  we  ourselves. 

13.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  these  observations  with  the  view  of  showing 
as  generally  as  possible  what  I  think  might  be  received  with  favour  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  with  the  further  object  of  eliciting  that  discussion  which  I 
trust  will  eventuate  in  a  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  leading  Australasian 
Colonies  as  to  the  means  of  Imperial  naval  defence.”  5 

3.  I  shall  now  very  briefly  submit  to  his  Excellency  the  proposal  which,  after  much 
discussion  ana  previous  consultation  with  my  colleagues,  I  feel  myself  justified  in 
transmitting  through  his  Excellency  to  the  Imperial  Government  as  to  the  course  of 
ac  ion  which  I  shall  be  prepared  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  Parliament  in  connexion 
with  tins  matter.  Of  course  the  submission  of  the  proposal  to  Parliament  will  depend 
upon  how  that  proposal  is  received  by  the  Imperial  Government ;  for  until  its 
detei-minaton  is  conveyed  to  his  Excellency  it  will  be  impossible  to  ask  the  assent 

ot  1  arhament  to  a  scheme  which  might  or  might  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Imperial 
authorities.  p 

4.  On  all  grounds  it  was  conceived  that  the  equipment  and  manning  of  the  defence 
force  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  entire  CQst  of  the 
equipment  and  animal  maintenance  of  the  force  should  be  borne  by  the  Australasian 
Colonies  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

5  It  was  also  determined  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  the  Colonies  themselves  to 
purchase  and  pay  for  the  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the  defence,  and  that  the  more 
desirable  course  to  pursue  would  be  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  provide  the 
necessary  vessels,  and  that  the  Colonies  should  undertake  to  pay  an  annual  contribution 
which  would  cover  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  vessels  provided,  and  a  sufficient  allowance 
foi  depreciation  not  to  exceed  altogether  (say)  5  per  cent,  on  capital  account.  This 

•  may  point  out,  was  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Government  of  this  country,  and  was  the 
subject  of  much  discussion. 

6.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  inform  his  Excellency  that  the  view  of  this  Government 
as  far  as  this  particular  portion  of  the  matter  is  concerned,  will  he  definitely  adopted  by 
the  other  Colonies  ;  but  I  think  that  on  this  subject  there  will  be  no  difficulty  m 

substantial  agreement,  though  the  form  of  the  contribution  may  be  different  from  that 
suggested. 

7-  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  arrangement  would  cast  upon  the  Colonies  the 
responsibility  of  uroviding  for  the  entire  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  salaries,  and  deferred 

pay- 


(Page  24.) 
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8.  It  was  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  same  state  of  efficiency  as  exists  in 
every  other  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Navy,  that  the  ships  should  he  officered  and  manned 
by  the  Admiralty,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  officers  and  crews  the  same  advantages  of 
promotion,  rank,  and  service  as  they  would  enjoy  if  serving  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

9.  In  the  statement  which  I  made  at  the  meeting,  and  which  I  have  copied  into  this 
minute  for  his  Excellency’s  information,  I  have  stated  the  sum  which  the  Colonies  would 
have  to  provide,  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Admiral  contained  in  his 
circular  of  24th  December  1885. 

10.  By  a  revised  estimate,  submitted  by  the  Admiral,  the  original  cost  of  the  annual 
maintenance  would  be  altered.  The  details  of  this  were  not  in  possession  of  the  meeting, 
and  will  not  be  received  here  for  some  time,  but  substantially  there  will  be  a  difference  in 
the  class  of  ships  known  as  “  Archers,”  on  the  five  ships,  in  all  6,280 1.  in  excess  of  that 
estimate,  and  on  the  torpedo  vessels  of  13,142/.  less  than  that  estimate. 

11.  As  it  is  desirable  that  in  a  memorandum  of  this  kind,  which  practically  embodies 
the  terms  of  the  contract  upon  which  the  Government  is  prepared  to  enter  with  the 
Imperial  Government  on  this  subject,  to  state  with  as  much  accuracy  as  is  obtainable, 
the  estimated  cost  to  be  incurred  by  the  Colonies,  I  now  proceed  to  furnish  to  his 
Excellency  a  statement  of  the  figures  drawn  up  at  the  meeting. 

£ 

The  entire  cost  of  the  annual  maintenance  would  be  -  -  149,338 

The  exchange  of  crews  necessary  to  keep  the  ships  in  the  highest 

state  of  efficiency  would  involve  an  annual  charge  of  -  -  3,300 

152,638 

An  allowance  of  (say)  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  to  provide  for  depreciation,  &c.  -  31,295 


Making  in  all  -  -  -  -  -  183,933 


1  would  wish  his  Excellency  distinctly  to  understand  that  these  figures  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  absolutely  fixed,  but  are  the  nearest  approach  to  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  anticipated  liabilities  of  the  Colonies,  by  means  of  the  contemplated  arrangement 
which  can  under  the  circumstances  be  obtained. 

12.  This  sum  of  183,933/.  would  maintain  the  entire  naval  force  on  a  war  footing ; 
but  if  it  was  deemed  expedient  during  times  of  peace  to  have  only  three  vessels  of  the 
“  Archer  ”  class  in  commission,  a  reduction  on  this  expenditure  would  be  effected  by 
the  sum  of  (say)  30,570/.,  leaving  the  entire  probable  annual  cost  at  the  sum  of 
153,650/. 

13.  Assuming  the  entire  population  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  to  be  3,300,000,  and 
the  entire  population  of  this  Colony  to  be  one  million,  the  proportion  of  this  expendi¬ 
ture  on  a  peace  footing  to  be  borne  by  this  Colony  would  amount  to  about  50,000/.  In 
other  words,  while  the  cost  of  this  increased  naval  defence  for  this  Colony  would  be 
only  (say)  Is.  per  annum  per  head  of  the  population  of  this  country,  the  cost  of  the 
annual  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  Navy  to  the  British  taxpayer  is  estimated  to  be 
about  7s.  6d.  per  head. 

14.  It  was  distinctly  understood  that  this  arrangement  was  to  be  entirely  one  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  defence  provided  for  the  Australasian  Colonies  by  the 
Imperial  Government ;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  not  to  occasion  in  any  way  any 
diminution  of  the  defence  provided  for  in  the  annual  vote  for  Her  Majesty’s  Navy. 

15.  With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  statement  made  by  me  to  the  meeting,  as  to 
the  exclusive  employment  within  Australasian  waters,  in  time  of  war,  of  the  vessels 
obtained  by  the  Colonies,  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  their  use  and  employment 
should  be  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  station  ;  for 
it  was  pointed  out  that  great  injury  might  be  inflicted  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
Colonies  by  vessels  operating  outside  Australasian  waters,  and  that  such  vessels  might 
harass  our  commerce  if  the  force  provided  by  the  Colonies  were  limited  in  its  operations 
in  any  way  whatever.  In  the  last  memorandum  on  “  Colonial  Naval  Defences,”  by 
the  Admiral,  presented  to  the  meeting,  and  dated  the  24th  April,  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  seem  to  me  to  justify  the  inexpediency  of  limiting  the  movements  of  the  force 
in  any  manner  whatever  : — 
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<k  As  a  general  principle,  we  come  to  this  in  each  case  of’  war: — Wherever  your  (Page  26.) 
enemy  is,  you  must  get  as  near  him  as  possible  if  you  would  frustrate  his  designs;  and 
the  further  you  are  from  him  the  less  likely  you  are  to  meet  him,  and  the  less  able  you 
are  to  hinder  him. 

“  If  the  above  is  accepted,  it  will  follow  that  any  force  that  is  localised,  viz.,  one 
whose  action  is  limited  designedly  for  special  purposes  and  to  special  seas,  while  it  may 
be  of  the  greatest  value  and  its  existence  but  a  sequence  to  the  general  principles 
above  sketched,  it  does  not  fall  into  place  side  by  side  with  the  main  force,  but  is  rather 
an  adjunct  to  it,  and  a  very  important  and  necessary  adjunct,  as  1  shall  now  endeavour 
to  show  ;  for  on  my  so  doing  depends  whether,  from  a  wide  and  national  point  of  view, 
we  are  right  in  localising  a  naval  sea-going  force  at  all.” 

16.  I  think  I  have  now  sufficiently  informed  his  Excellency  of  the  views  entertained 
by  this  Government,  and  of  the  support  which  it  feels  itself  entitled  to  expect  at  the 
hands  of  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  whose  opinions  have  been  expressed  on  this 
subject. 

17.  The  early  submission  of  the  whole  of  the  papers  in  connexion  with  this  matter 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  with  an  expression  of  their  substantial  agreement  with 
the  course  proposed  to  be  taken,  would  enable  hi.s  Excellency’s  advisers  to  take,  without 
delay,  the  opinion  of  Parliament  on  a  question  so  momentous,  and  with  the  main 
features  of  which  there  appears,  happily,  to  exist  a  general  agreement  between  the 
leading  Colonies  of  Australasia.  I  may  be  permitted,  on  the  part  of  his  Excellency’s 
Government,  to  express  to  his  Excellency  the  very  deep  sense  of  obligation  under 
which  I  feel  the  whole  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  have  been  placed,  by  the  untiring 
exertions  of  his  Excellency  the  Admiral  to  place  before  them  the  fullest  particulars 
which  he  could  furnish,  both  as  to  the  means  of  effecting  the  defence  of  the  Colonies 
and  in  bringing  about  a  common  understanding  on  a  subject  of  such  deep  and  universal 
interest. 


15th  Mhy  1886. 


Premier. 


Enclosure  No.  2  in  Australian  Letter  of  May  30,  1886. 

Naval  Defences. 

Memorandum. 

Premier’s  Office,  Melbourne,  May  20,  1886. 

That  the  naval  squadron  on  the  Australian  Station  should  be  increased. 

The  following  proposals  of  his  Excellency  Rear-Admiral  Tryon  are  approved  : — 

The  sub-paragraphs  named  hereunder  of  paragraph  5  in  circular  letter  from  Admiral 
to  Governors,  dated  Auckland,  24th  December  1885— (a),  (4),  (c),  (d),  (/),  (g), 
( h ) — omitting  wherever  they  occur  the  words  “  at  the  cost  of  the  Colonies.” 

The  proposals  in  paragraph  7,  as  to  the  nature  and  number  of  vessels  which  should  be 
provided. 

The  proposal  in  the  last  sub-paragraph  of  paragraph  7. 

The  proposals  in  paragraph  8,  omitting  the  word  “  Colonies  ”  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph,  and  inserting  the  words  “  Imperial  Government”  in  lieu  thereof. 

In  addition  to  these  proposals  it  is  submitted — 

That  the  vessels  agreed  upon  should  be  provided,  furnished,  and  manned  by  the 
Imperial  Government  at  its  cost. 

That  the  Colonies  pay  all  costs  of  maintenance  during  the  term  of  the  agreement ; 
maintenance  to  include  such  items  as  are  mentioned  in  paragraph  7,  and  included 
in  revised  estimate  in  telegram  from  Admiralty  of  25th  April  1886. 

The  proportional  payments  by  each  Colony  to  be  based  on  population. 

A  special  Appropriation  Act  to  be  passed  in  each  Colony  to  provide  for  its  annual 
contribution. 

Attached  will  be  found,  for  greater  convenience,  the  proposals  as  altered  and  added  to. 


O  o  3 
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The  references 
are  to  Admiral 
Tyron’s  Cir-“ 
cular,  dated  I  8 
24th  December 
1885,  to  Go¬ 
vernors  of 
Colonies. 

Paragraph  5 
Sub- par.  a. 
(Page  27.) 

Sub-par.  b. 


Sub-par.  c. 

Sub-par.  d. 

Sub-par.  f 
Sub-par.  g. 

Sub-par.  h. 
Paragraph  7. 


Paragraph  7 
(last  sub- 
paragraph). 


Paragraph  8. 


Naval  Defences. 

Proposals  as  agreed  to. 

(a.)  That  the  purely  local  naval  defence  force,  which  has  already  been  created  in 
several  Colonies  at  their  own  instance,  shall  remain  much  on  the  footing  that  has  been 
already  established. 

(b.)  That  any  sea-going  vessels  that  may  be  provided,  equipped,  and  maintained, 
should  be  manned  by  the  Admiralty,  and  be  placed  in  every  respect  on  the  same  status 
as  are  Her  Majesty’s  vessels  at  present  belonging  to  this  station,  including  the  condition 
that  the  officers  and  men  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  secure,  both  as 
to  officers  and  men,  that  the  instruction  given  in  naval  establishments  at  home,  and  also 
that  the  experience  gained  in  the  world  at  large,  as  now  obtained  from  Her  Majesty's 
Fleet,  may  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

(c.)  That  the  vessels  provided  should  be  retained  within  the  limits  of  the  Australasian 
seas. 

(d.)  That  no  reduction  of  the  forces  now  on  the  station  shall  take  place  consequent 
on  any  addition  which  may  now  or  hereafter  be  made  to  the  force. 

(/.)  That  an  increased  number  of  cadetships  shall  be  given  to  the  Colonies. 

(g.)  That  during  a  time  of  peace  these  vessels  should  be  employed  in  the  same  way 
as  are  other  vessels  of  war  on  this  station. 

(h.)  That  any  arrangement  made  shall  be  for  a  period  of  years  ;  ten  has  been 
suggested. 

That  the  vessels  to  be  provided  under  this  arrangement  be — 

Five  vessels  of  the  “  Archer  ”  class,  and 
Two  fast  sea-going  torpedo  vessels. 

Note. — It  is  understood  that  the  “  Archer”  is  a  vessel  of  1,630  tons  displace¬ 
ment,  will  steam  17  knots,  and  be  armed  with  six  6-inch  B.L.R.  guns,  and 
would  also  carry  torpedoes.  The  recently  designed  fast  torpedo  boats  have  a 
displacement  of  450  tons,  steam  19  knots,  and  would  be  armed  with  three 
tubes  for  Whitehead  torpedoes,  with  one  4-inch  B.L.R.  gun,  four  three  pdr. 
quick-firing,  and  twTo  machine  guns. 

That  the  crews  of  the  vessels  be  changed  every  three  years. 

Note. — The  Admiral  estimates  that  this  would  involve  an  annual  charge  of 
3,300/.,  but  he  remarks  that  as  probably  only  some  of  the  “  Archer  ”  class 
vessels  need  be  kept  in  commission,  and  the  torpedo  vessels  would  probably  be 
kept  with  reduced  crews  and  be  held  in  reserve,  in  such  case  the  cost  of 
maintenance  would  be  greatly  decreased. 

That  the  several  Colonies  will  continue  to  arrange  for  local  defence ;  and  that  after 
joint  consideration  and  decision,  as  to  any  sea-going  vessels  of  war  they  may  desire  to  add 
to  the  squadron  on  the  station,  that  such  vessels  should  not  be  subject  to  any  divided 
responsibility  as  to  their  movements  within  the  Australasian  waters,  hut  that  they,  in 
common  with  the  squadron  on  the  station,  of  which  indeed  they  would  form  a  part, 
should  be  solely  and  entirely  under  one  responsible  head. 

That  should  it  not  be  the  desire  of  the  Colonies  to  renew  the  arrangement  now  made, 
at  the  end  of  the  named  period  (10  years),  it  should  then  come  to  an  end,  and  the  vessels 
become  the  property  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

That  the  vessels  agreed  upon  should  be  provided,  furnished,  and  manned  by  the 
Imperial  Government  at  its  cost. 

That  the  Colonies  pay  all  costs  of  maintenance  during  the  term  of  the  agreement. 
Maintenance  to  include  such  items  as  are  mentioned  in  paragraph  7,  and  included  in 
revised  estimate  in  telegram  from  Admiralty  of  25th  April  1886. 

The  proportional  payment  by  each  Colony  to  be  based  on  population. 

A  special  Appropriation  Act  to  be  passed  in  each  Colony  to  provide  for  its  annual 
contribution. 
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Annual  Cost  of  Maintenance. 


Based  on  Estimate  given  in  Telegram  of  25th  April  1886,  from  Admiralty,  London, 


to  Admiral  Tryou. 


War -footing. 

Maintenance  expenses  of  five  vessels  of  the  “  Archer”  class,  at  25  456/ 

Ditto  two  torpedo  catchers,  at  11,029/.  -  -  -  _ 

Annual  cost  of  triennial  change  of  crews  - 


£ 

127,280 

22,058 

3,300 


Peace  footing. 

Maintenance  expenses  of  three  “  Archers,”  at  25,456/. 
Ditto  one  torpedo  vessel  - 

Exchange  of  crews  - 


152,638 


£ 

76,368 

11,029 

1,800 


89,197 


Apportionment  amongst  Colonies. 

On  the  Basis  of  Estimated  Population  at  end  of  Current  Year  (estimated  by 

Government  Statist). 


Colony. 

Population. 

At  153,000/. 
War -footing. 

At  90,000/. 
Peace-footing. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  ... 

Queensland  - 

South  Australia  - 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  - 

New  Zealand  - 

1,030,000 

1,030,000 

344,000 

325,000 

36,000 

134,000 

605,000 

£ 

44,925 

44,925 

15,166 

14,178 

1,571 

5,848 

26,387 

£ 

26,347 

26,347 

8,792 

8,721 

912 

3,417 

15,464 

153,000 

90,000 

Financial  State  of  the  Case  as  proposed  by  Victoria. 


Contribution  by  Imperial  Government. 

£ 

To  provide  in  the  first  instance  the  vessels  referred  to  in 
the  Admiral’s  Memorandum  -  -  -  626,000 

But  as  these  vessels  would  belong  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  the  real  cost  would  be  the  loss  by 
deterioration,  which,  if  estimated  at  5  per  cent., 
would  be 

The  contribution  by  the  Colonies. 


£ 


31,300  per  annum. 


Maintenance  on  war-footing  -  153,000  per  annum 

Ditto  on  peace-footing  "  90,000  per  annum 


D.  Gillies, 

Premier. 


(Page  28.) 


O  o  4 
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(Page  29.) 


Enclosure  No.  3  in  Australian  Letter  of  May  30,  1886. 


Memorandum  for  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

The  Premier  transmits  to  your  Excellency  a  memorandum  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 
proposal  of  his  Excellency  Rear-Admiral  Tryon,  contained  in  a  circular  letter  dateu 
24th  December  last,  and  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  Australasian  Colonies  on  the 

naval  defence  of  Australasia  and  Australasian  waters.  # 

2.  It  will  be  remembered  that  your  Excellency  had  intended  to  have  arranged  tor  a 
meeting  0f  the  Governors  and  Premiers  of  the  various  Colonies,  together  with  Admiral 
Trvon,&to  consider  these  proposals,  but  from  various  circumstances  the  meeting  could 
not  then  be  held.  Admiral  Tryon  having  since  forwarded  these  proposals  for  considera¬ 
tion  together  with  a  number  of  other  memoranda  and  communications,  all  bearing  on 
the  ’same  subject,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  state  to  your  Excellency,  for  the 
information  of  the  Admiral,  the  views  of  your  Excellency  s  Government  on  the  subject 
3  In  Mr  G-illies’  memorandum  of  the  8th  ultimo  it  was  pointed  out  that  this 
Government  “  were  quite  willing  to  hear  and  favourably  consider  any  reasonable 
“  proposal  which  embraced  within  its  objects  federal  action  on  the  part  of  .Australasia 
“  on  the  question  of  defence,”  and  in  dealing  with  these  proposals  that  object  has  been 

4.  To  secure  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Gillies  believes  that  this 
Colon v  would — provided  that  the  proposals  appeared  fair— assent  to  a- large  expenditure 
for  naval  defence  purposes,  even  in  addition  to  the  very  large  outlay  which  the  Colony 
already  incurs  for  its  own  defence.  But  the  proposal  that  any  increase  to  the  present 
insufficient  naval  squadron  should  be  solely  at  the  cost  of  the  Colonies  appears  to 
Mr.  Gillies  to  be  quite  unreasonable  and  it  is  certainly  one  that  has  never  before  been 


?  5  The  Sydney  Conference  of  1881  affirmed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that— 
«  Considering  the  large  Imperial  interests  involved  the  naval  defence  of  these  Colonies 
“  should  continue  to  be  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  that 
“  the  strength  of  the  Australian  squadron  should  be  increased;  that  the  members  ol 
“  this  Conference  pledge  themselves  to  use  all  legitimate  endeavours  to  procure  the 
“  efficient  fortification  and  land  defence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Australian  Colonies 

“  at  the  cost  of  the  several  Colonies  interested.”  < 

The  Secretary  of  State,  when  commenting  on  this  resolution,  stated  that  he  was 
“  unable  to  express  satisfaction  at  the  suggestion  that  the  outlay  for  naval  defence 
“  for  the  Australian  Colonies  should  be  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  should 
“  continue  to  be  exclusively  a  charge  upon  the  Imperial  Treasury  ;  but  while  thus 
expressing  himself  it  was  never  even  hinted  by  him,  and  evidently  never  contemplated, 
that  the  expense  in  question  should  “  be  exclusively  a  charge  upon  the^  Colonies 
This  proposition  is  exactly  the  converse  of  that  to  which  the  Secretary  ol  State  took 
exception,  and  the  one  proposition  is  as  extreme  from  a  Colonial  standpoint  as  the 

converse  is  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view.  ...  £ 

6  Mr  Gillies  cannot  entertain  the  idea  that  the  Imperial  Government  will  refuse  to 

recognise  its  responsibility  to  share  in  the  cost  of  providing  the  proposed  substantial 
addition  to  the  naval  defences  of  Australasia.  The  proposals  m  the  accompanying 
memorandum,  to  which  the  Cabinet  has  assented,  do  not  fall  under  the  objections  taken 
either  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  resolution  of  1881,  or  by  Mr.  Gillies  to  the 
proposals  recently  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty. 

vJlLLIiib# 


Premier’s  Office, 

Melbourne,  May  25,  1886. 


Enclosure  No.  4  in  Australian  Letter  of  30th  May  1886. 

Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  Brisbane, 

May  3,  1886. 

With  reference  to  his  Excellency  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave’s  minute  of  20th  February 

1886  transmitting  for  the  information  and  consideration  of  Ministers  a  circular  despatch 

from' Admiral  Tryon,  dated  24th  December  1885,  on  the  subject  of  a  scheme  of  naval 
defence  for  the  Australasian  Colonies.  Mr.  Griffith  has  now  the  honour  to  state  for  your 
Excellency’s  information  the  opinion  of  this  Government  on  the  subject. 
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2.  .It  having  for  various  reasons  been  proved  to  be  impracticable  to  bring  about  the  (Page  30.) 
meeting  of  Governors  and  Premiers  of  the  several  Colonies  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  Admiral,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Griffith,  at 
Admiral  Trvon’s  invitation,  proceeded  to  Sydney,  where  he  met  Sir  P.  A.  Jennings 
and  Mi.  Gillies,  the  leaders  of  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  with 
whom  and  the  Admiral  the  matter  was  fully  discussed  in  meetings  held  on  board  the 
“  Nelson  ”  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  April. 


3.  The  Admiralty  pioposal,  made  through  the  Admiral,  may  be  shortly  stated  a? 
follows : — 

(a.)  That  the  puiely  local  naval  defence  force  which  has  already  been  created  in 
several  Colonies  should  remain  substantially  on  the  footing  on  which  it  is 
already  established. 

(b.)  That  any  sea-going  vessels  that  may  be  provided,  equipped,  and  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  Colonies,  should  be  manned  by  the  Admiralty,  and  be  placed  in 
every  respect  on  the  same  footing  as  are  Her  Majesty’s  vessels  at  present 
belonging  to  the  station,  including  a  periodical  change  of  officers  and  men. 

(c.)  T-  hat  the  vessels  piov  ided  at  the  cost  of  the  Colonies  should  be  retained  within 
the  limits  of  the  Australasian  seas. 

(r/.)  That  no  reduction  of  the  forces  now  on  the  station  should  take  place  consequent 
on  the  addition  of  any  force  made  at  the  cost  of  the  Colonies. 

(tf.)  That  the  entire  cost  of  any  additional  vessels  should  be  borne  by  the  Colonies. 
C/0  T-  hat  an  increased  number  of  cadetships  should  be  given  to  the  Colonies. 

(gv  -T'hat  during  time  of  peace  these  vessels  should  be  employed  in  the  same  way  as 
other  vessels  of  war  on  the  station. 

(h.)  That  any  arrangement  made  should  be  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

(f.)  That  the  several  Colonies  should  still  continue  to  arrange  for  local  defence,  and 
that  any  sea-going  vessels  of  war  added  to  the  squadron  on  the  station  should 
not  be  subject  to  any  divided  responsibility  as  to  their  movements  within 
Australasian  waters,  but  should  form  part  of  the  squadron,  and  be  entirely 
r  under  the  control  of  the  Admiral  Commanding-in- Chief. 

{.?•)  I  ha!  the  additional  ships  to  be  provided  should  be  five  cruisers  of  the  {i  Archer  5> 
class,  and  two  fast  sea-going  torpedo  vessels. 


4.  From  the  corrected  data  supplied  by  Admiral  Try  on  at  the  meeting,  it  appears 
that  the  first  cost  of  each  cruiser  of  the  “  Archer  ”  class  would  be  106,4862.,  and  of  each 
torpedo  vessel  46,729/. ;  while  the  entire  annual  expenses  of  each  of  the  former  would 
be  25,456/.,  and  of  the  latter  11,029/. 

The  total  cost  of  providing  such  a  fleet  as  that  proposed  by  the  Admiral  would  there¬ 
fore  be — 


For  five  cruisers 
For  two  torpedo  vessels 


£ 

532,430 

93,458 


625,888 

and  the  annual  expenses  of  maintenance  would  be — 

For  five  cruisers  -  127,280 

For  two  torpedo  vessels  -  -  -  22,058 


149,338 

to  which  must  be  added  the  sum  of  3,300/.  mentioned  in  the  7th  paragraph  of  the 

Admiral’s  Despatch  for  the  cost  of  exchange  of  crews. 

\ 

5.  Upon  full  consideration,  Ministers  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  any 
ships  to  be  provided  under  the  proposed  scheme  should  be  the  joint  property  of  the 
Colonies  ;  and  they  think  that  it  would  be  highly  inconvenient  that  the  several  Colonies 
should  be  called  upon  to  raise  by  way  of  loan  sums  for  the  purchase  of  vessels  which 
would  be  the  property  of  Her  Majesty’s  Imperial  Government.  They  think,  therefore, 
that  the  ships  should  be  provided  and  equipped  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

They  are,  however,  of  opinion  that,  the  Colonies  may  fairly  be  called  upon  to  pay 
annually  a  sum,  at  a  rate  to  be  agreed  upon,  to  represent  the  ordinary  depreciation  of 
the  vessels.  Ministers  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  whole  annual  cost  of  maintenance 
should  be  borne  by  the  Colonies. 
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(Page  31.)  6.  With  these  modifications,  they  concur  in  the  proposals  made  by  the  Admiralty,  on 

the  basis  that  the  annual  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  several  Australasian  Colonies  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  and  they  will  be  prepared  to  invite  the  Legislature  to 
make  the  necessary  permanent  appropriation  for  10  years  for  defraying  Queensland’s 
share  of  the  expenditure. 

If  New  Zealand  does  not  join  in  the  proposed  scheme,  Ministers  think  that  the 
number  of  the  cruisers  should  be  reduced  to  four. 

Provision  should  also  in  their  opinion  be  made  for  giving  two  years’  or  three  years’ 
notice  of  the  termination  of  the  agreement. 

S.  W.  Griffith. 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the 
Government. 


Enclosure  No.  5  in  Australian  Letter  of  30th  May  1886. 

Colonial  Naval  Defence. 

Proposals  made  by  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  and 
Tasmania,  showing  the  extent  to  which  these  proposals  affect  those  in  my  letter  of 

24th  December  1885. 

* 


Proposals  in  letter  24th  Dec.  1885. 

(a.)  That  the  purely  local  naval  defence  force, 
which  has  already  been  created  with  so  much  spirit 
in  several  Colonies  at  their  own  instance,  shall  remain 
much  on  the  footing  that  has  been  already  established. 

( b .)  That  any  sea-going  vessels  that  may  be  pro¬ 
vided,  equipped,  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the 
Colonies,  should  be  manned  by  the  Admiralty,  and  be 
placed  in  every  respect  on  the  same  status  as  are 
Her  Majesty’s  vessels  at  present  belonging  to  this 
station,  including  the  condition  that  the  officers  and 
men  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
secure,  both  as  to  officers  and  men,  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  naval  establishments  at  home,  and  also 
that  the  experience  gained  in  the  world  at  large,  as 
now  obtained  from  Her  Majesty’s  fleet,  may  be 
enjoyed  by  all. 

(c.)  That  the  vessels  provided  at  the  cost  of  the 
Colonies  should  be  retained  within  the  limits  of  the 
Australasian  seas. 

(d.)  That  no  reduction  of  the  forces  now  on  the 
station  shall  take  place  consequent  on  the  addition  of 
any  force  made  at  the  cost  of  the  Colonies. 

(e.)  That  the  entire  cost  of  these  vessels  will  be 
borne  by  the  Colonies. 


(/.)  That  an  increased  number  of  cadetships  shall 
be  given  to  the  Colonies. 

(ff.)  That  during  a  time  of  peace,  these  vessels 
should  be  employed  in  the  same  way  as  are  other 
vessels  of  war  on  this  station. 

(A.)  That  any  arrangement  made  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  years — 10  has  been  suggested. 


Proposals  by  Governments  above  named, 
(a.)  No  alteration. 


(5.)  No  alteration. 


(c.)  That  the  vessels  thus  provided  should  be  re¬ 
tained  within  the  limits  of  the  Australasian  seas. 

(d.)  No  alteration. 

(e.)  That  the  entire  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
these  vessels  will  be  borne  by  the  Colonies,  and  that 
they  pay  an  interest  of,  say,  5  per  cent,  on  their  first 
cost  in  the  form  of  a  rent  for  the  vessels  while  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  present  agreement. 

(/.)  No  alteration. 

(g.)  No  alteration. 

(A.)  That  this  agreement  shall  last  for  10  years, 
and  only  terminate,  provided  a  notice  has  been  given, 
three  years  previously,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh, 
or  of  any  subsequent  year. 

(i.)  The  force  thus  provided  at  the  instance  of  the 
Colonies  to  be  entirely  additional  to  the  force  voted 
annually  in  London.  (This  was  the  understanding 
at  the  meeting.) 
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Enclosure  No.  6  in  Australian  Letter  of  30th  May  1886. 

Sik,  “  Nelson,”  Sydney,  May  27,  1886. 

I  have  the  honour  to  thank  your  Excellency  for  the  communication  I  have 
received  on  naval  defence  this  afternoon.  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  London  the  point 
which  is  now  raised  as  to  payment,  as  it  is  not  covered  by  my  instructions. 

2.  T  note  that  in  the  paragraph  marked  X1  it  is  stated  among  other  points  that  the 
ships  should  be  manned  by  the  Imperial  Government  at  its  cost;  but  in  the  passage  X3 
which  refers  to  my  memorandum,  paragraph  7,  which  paragraph  I  understand  is 
concurred  in,  the  cost  of  manning  (viz.,  wages,  &c.)  among  other  points  is,  in  the  estimate 
and  proposal,  to  be  paid  by  the  Colonies  ;  and  this  charge  is  included  in  the  Admiralty 
revised  estimate  referred  to  in  Mr.  Gillies’  memorandum,  and  is  covered  and  included  in 
the  “financial  state  of  the  case  as  proposed  by  Victoria.” 

3.  May  I  ask  your  Excellency  to  cause  me  to  be  acquainted  by  telegram,  confirmed 
by  letter  subsequently,  if  the  words  “and”  “manning”  be  eliminated  from  the  para¬ 
graphs  marked  X,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  memorandum  intact,  whether  it  then  will  not 
correctly  represent  the  case.  I  return  an  altered  copy  of  the  memorandum  to  convey 
what  I  ask  and  to  facilitate  reference  by  telegram. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  Tryon, 

Rear-Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Loch,  K.C.B., 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  Victoria, 

&c.  &c,  &  c. 


Enclosure  No.  7  in  Australian  Letter  of  30th  May  1886. 

H.M.S.  “  Nelson,”  at  Sydney, 

Sir,  .  May  28,  1886. 

When  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  Excellency’s  letter  of  the  26th  instant, 
with  enclosures,  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few  observations. 

2.  It  will  not  have  escaped  your  Excellency’s  notice  that  Mr.  Gillies,  in  his  memo¬ 
randum  of  25th  May  1886,  in  paragraph  4,  encourages  the  desire  for  united  action  on 
the  part  of  the  several  Colonies,  but  in  the  concluding  words  it  is  expressed :  “  that  any 
“  increase  to  the  present  insufficient  naval  squadron  should  be  solely  at  the  cost  of  the 
“  Colonies,  appears  to  Mr.  Gillies  to  be  quite  unreasonable,  and  it  is  certainly  one  that 
“  has  never  before  been  put  forward.” 

This  is  not,  apparently,  quite  a  clear  exposition  of  the  case  as  is  shown  in  the 
correspondence  that  was  placed  before  the  meeting  on  board  H.M.S.  “Nelson,”  and 
which  I  already  have  had  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  your  Excellency. 

3.  In  the  memorandum  of  27th  March  1885,  as  well  as  in  other  papers,  it  was 
expressly  laid  down  that  the  cost  of  such  an  addition  to  the  sea-going  squadron  as  is  con¬ 
templated  on  this  station,  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Colonies,  should  be  borne  by  them. 
So  far  as  my  recollection  serves,  the  principle  of  sharing  the  cost  of  such  localised  vessels 
between  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  was  first  made  by  New  Zealand,  and 
the  proposal  then  made  would  have  imposed  a  heavier  charge  on  the  Government  of  that 
Colony  than  the  scheme  I  had  the  honour,  by  direction,  to  submit,  and  which  is  now 
under  consideration,  while  it  would,  if  carried  out,  have  been  far  less  effective. 

4.  When  the  memorandum  of  27th  March  1885  was  read  by  the  then  Government  of 
Victoria,  not  a  word  was  said  as  to  the  unfairness  of  the  proposal.  On  the  contrary  I 
was  present,  and  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  was  that  while  it  was  not  formally 
considered  or  replied  to,  and  while  no  decision  could  then  be  given  on  it,  it  met  with  a 
general  acquiescence  in  principle. 

5.  Injustice  to  myself  as  a  responsible  professional  officer  charged  with  the  guarding 
of  these  seas,  I  must  assert  that  from  my  point  of  view  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  “  fair  ” 
in  ray  memoranda.  What  is  therein  put  forward  I  advocate  in  what  is  sometimes  called 
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(Page  33.)  Australasian  as  well  as  in  Imperial  interests  ;  personally  I  fail  to  see  the  difference. 
There  is  but  one  interest,  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire  and  the  nation. 

6.  I  quite  recognise,  I  trust,  that  while  many  may  concur  that  a  great  object  such  as 
the  one  at  present  under  consideration  should  and  ought  to  be  effected,  there  will  be 
many  opinions  as  to  how  the  subject  should  be  approached,  and  still  more  as  to  the  most 
proper  way  of  obtaining  a  practical  conclusion. 

7.  In  this  instance  the  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  be  as  to  which  section  of  the 

nation  should  bear  the  cost. 

8.  In  paragraph  4  of  Mr.  Gillies’  memorandum  is  expressed  the  desire  to  “  secure 
united  action."”  He  also  refers  to  the  present  (in  his  opinion)  insufficient  naval  squadron. 
On  the  latter  point  I  endeavoured  to  prove  this  not  to  be  so  in  my  memorandum  of  24th 
April  1886,  and  still  further  to  show  that  in  the  very  interests  of  Australasia,  with  which 
it  has  not  only  been  my  pleasure  but  my  obvious  duty  to  identify  myself,  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  increase  to  any  considerable  extent  this  squadron  at  the  cost  of  the  fleet  of 
the  nation,  whose  mission  it  is  to  maintain  wide  world  interests,  and  maintained  as  it  is 
solely  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer  at  home. 

9.  In  paragraph  5  allusion  is  made  to  the  Sydney  conference  of  1881,  and  a  com¬ 
munication  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  a  resolution  that  was  affirmed  at  that 
conference  is  quoted.  I  note  that  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  been  discussed  at 
that  conference  from  any  general  national  or  naval  point  of  view,  but  is  very  briefly 
dealt  with  in  a  space  that  would  occupy  one  page  of  the  Blue  Book,  and  terminates 
with  a  resolution,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  evidence  was  taken  or  estimate 
framed,  nor  is  it  clear  that  it  was  discussed  so  fully  as  to  elucidate  the  points  involved. 

10.  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  memorandum  of  24th  April  1886,  that  the  squadron 
on  this  station  has  already  been  increased.  The  actual  cost  of  the  provision  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  ships  is  but  a  part  after  all  of  the  entire  cost.  The  works  undertaken  on 
Spectacle  Island,  on  Garden  Island,  and  at  Woolloomooloo  nbw  in  actual  progress,  largely 
increase  not  only  the  present  and  permanent  expenditure  on  naval  account,  but  also  the 
resources  of  the  station  to  meet  a  time  of  emergency.  The  increased  expenditure  on  the 
defences  of  the  depots  on  the  lines  of  trade  are  of  great  national  importance.  These  are 
but  some  of  the  points  on  which  the  Imperial  Government  has  shown  practically  its 
determination  to  defend  the  Empire  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  notably  in  Australasia, 
happen  what  may;  and  there  is  not  one  word  that  has  been  written  or  uttered  to  show 
that  the  Imperial  Government  does  not  recognise  its  responsibility,  and  nay,  more,  it  has, 
as  I  have  stated,  practically  shown  its  determination  to  bear  the  responsibility  it  has 
borne  through  all  times. 

11.  The  origin  of  the  subject  at  present  under  consideration  is  within  these  great 
Colonies,  and  it  is  a  proud  thing  to  feel  it  is  so.  The  Admiralty  have  intrusted  me 
with  the  direction  of  negotiations  to  endeavour  to  secure  united  action  and  to  express 
their  earnest  appreciation  of  the  proffered  co-operation.  The  final  figures  giving  the 
financial  state  of  the  case,  as  proposed  by  Victoria  in  the  memorandum  20th  May  1886, 
practically  puts  forward  a  counter  proposal  to  anything  yet  heard  of,  viz.,  that  the 
Colonial  Governments  should,  when  *the  ships  are  on  a  peace  footing,  viz.,  under  all 
ordinary  and  normal  conditions,  contribute  90,000Z.  a  year,  and  that  the  taxpayer  at 
home  should  contribute  31,300Z.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  necessary  charges  involved 
and  above  referred  to,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  deterioration  of  the  vessels  would  be 
five  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is  not  so  necessary  to  refer  to  a  time  of  war,  for  it  is 
recognised  that  there  would  at  such  times  be  no  question  of  money,  as  it  is  contrary  to  a 
first  principle  to  starve  a  war,  and  the  best  plan  is  at  any  cost  to  conduct  it  to  an  end. 

12.  What  is  contemplated,  in  the  peace  footing,  to  be  effected  by  90,000Z.  is  not  quite 
dear.  The  great  majority  of  the  crews  would  necessarily  be  continuous  service  men,  as 
are  all  other  crews  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships,  and  would  be  receiving  pay  anyhow,  and  if  the 
crews  of  ships  when  placed  in  reserve,  when  a  change  is  made  from  a  war  to  a  peace 
footing,  are  sent  home,  and  are  maintained  additional  to  those  voted  annually  in  London, 
a  still  further  charge  would  be  put  on  the  shoulders  of  the  British  taxpayer;  but  what  is 
desired,  viz.,  the  placing  of  some  of  the  vessels  in  reserve,  can  doubtless  be  arranged  for 
without  difficulty.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  63,000Z.,  the  difference  between  ships  when  on 
the  peace  or  war  footing,  must  be  mainly  obtained  by  reduction  of  crews,  and  not  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  decreased  cost  of  maintenance  in  other  respects,  as  this  item  is 
much  less  than  that  first  mentioned. 

(Page  34.)  13.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  the  maintenance  of  the  ships  while  in  reserve  should  not 

be  included  in  the  estimate,  observing  that  I  presume  it  would  be  the  desire  that  the  com¬ 
plements  should  be  so  decreased  as  to  leave  sufficient  experts  on  board  to  maintain  the 
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ships  ready  foi  seivicc,  say  at  14  days’  notice  ;  that  they  should  be  taken  to  sea  once  a 
quarter  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  their  maintenance. 

.  ^  have  endeavoiued  to  show  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  at  ail  times  borne 

its  task,  that  leccntly  and  quite  irrespective  of  the  present  question  it  has  largely  increased 
its  expenditure  on  Colonial  defences  up  to  the  very  ends  ot  the  earth  ;  and  1  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  your  Excellency  and  your  Government,  whether  thev  wish  me  to 
transmit  to  England  a  proposal  which  would  place  the  charge  of  this  addition  to  the 
Austiaiian  Squadion  to  so  considerable  an  extent  on  the  British  taxpayer  at  home,  and 
affect  the  fleet  at  large,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  and  whether,  in  their  opinion,  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  Australasia  to  adhere,  in  its  entirety,  to  the  present  proposal. 

15.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  was  in  hopes  that  a  concurrent  opinion  expressed  by  at 
least  three  great  Colonies,  which  was  at  an  earlier  date  endorsed,  in  anticipation,'  by 
Tasmania,  might  be  expected,  and  whatever  that  opinion  was  it  was  sure  to  command 
earnest  attention  and  a  frank  response,  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  result. 

16.  I  propose  to  delay  my  departure  from  Sydney  for  a  short  time  in  case' I  can  be  of 
service,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  come  to  Melbourne,  if  by  so  doing  it  is  considered  I  can 
assist  in  obtaining  a  solution  of  the  question,  or  if  it  will  promote  that  united  action 
which  is  so  much  desired. 

17-  1  enclose  an  abstract  of  the  Naval  Estimates  for  1886-87,  which  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  distribution  of  naval  expenditure  and  of  charges  incidental  to  the  possession  of 
a  navy,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your  Ministers. 

18.  This,  letter  does  not  refer  to  the  points  alluded  to  in  my  previous  letter  as  tcv 
“  manning,”  to  which  also  I  wait  a  reply. 

I  have,  &c. 

His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Loch,  K.C.B.,  (Signed)  G.  Tryon, 

<^c*  v  &c-  Rear-Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Victoria. 


Colonial  Naval  Defence  Scheme. — Explanation  of  Memorandum  by  Premier  of 

Victoria  of  May  20,  1886. 

H.M.S  “  Nelson,”  at  Sydney, 

Sir,  June  5  1886 

With  reference  to  my  letter,  of  the  26th  ultimo,  in  which  I  enclosed  copies  (r age  35.) 
of  a  letter  and  memorandum  by  Mr.  Gillies,  Piemier  of  Victoria,  be  pleased  to 
inform  their  Lordships  that  Sir  Henry  Loch  informs  me,  under  date  1  st  June,  that 
“  Mr.  Gillies’  memorandum  of  20th  May  amounts  to  this  :  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
“  are  prepared  to  ^recommend  to  Parliament  to  share  with  other  Colonies  the  whole 
“  cost,  inclusive  of  every  charge  whatsoever,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  proposed  naval 
additions  in  these  seas,  whether  they  are  for  vessels  actually  in  commission  or  for 
“  their  maintenance  while  placed  in  reserve,  the  Imperial  Government  providing  the 
“  vessels  and  retaining  proprietorship  thereof.” 

2.  The  above  explains  the  points  which  I  referred  to  in  the  postscript  of  my  letter 
of  26th  May  1886.  It  shows  the  Government  of  Victoria  proposes  to  bear  the  cost  of 
the  vessels  when  in  reserve,  a  point  omitted  in  previous  papers,  and  it  confirms  the 
second  paragraph  of  my  letter  of  80th  May  last,  as  correctly  representing  the 
views  of  the  Colonies  named,  with  the  addition  that  Victoria  does  not,  in  so  many 
words,  stipulate  that  the  crews  shall  be  a  distinct  addition  to  the  numbers  voted  in 
London,  while  all  other  Colonies  have  either  expressed  themselves  so  to  me,  or  distinctly 
mentioned  it  in  memoranda. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  Tryon, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  Rear-Admiral, 
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(Page  36.) 


Enclosure  in  Australian  of  5th  June  1886. 

Government  House,  Melbourne, 

gIR  June  1,  1886. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  to  your  Excellency  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  I 
have  received  from  my  Prime  Minister  with  reference  to  your  Excellency’s  letter  to  me 
of  the  27th  ultimo  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  scheme  for  the  naval  defence  of 
Australasia. 

1  have,  &c. 

His  Excellency  Rear-Admiral  Tryon,  C.B.,  (Signed)  Henry  B.  Loch. 

&c.  See.  &c., 

Naval  Commander-in-Chief,  Sydney. 


Memorandum  for  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Premier’s  Office,  Melbourne,  May  31,  1886. 

The  Premier  acknowledges  receipt  of  your  Excellency’s  memorandum  of  this  date 
enclosing-  a  letter  from  his  Excellency  Rear-Admiral  Tryon,  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Gillies’  memorandum  of  the  20th  instant  respecting  naval  defences.  The  Premier 
received  a  note  from  the  Admiral  on  Saturday  referring  to  the  same  subject,  which  was 
replied  to  at  once  ;  and  your  Excellency  will  perceive  by  the  answer  (copy  herewith) 
that  no  further  misapprehension  can  exist. 

It  may  be  only  necessary  further  to  add  that  it  was  part  of  the  understanding  that  the 
new  vessels  proposed  should  be  manned  by  the  Imperial  Government,  i.e.,  from  the  fleet 
or  reserve. 

(Signed)  D.  Gillies. 

Premier. 


Admiralty  House,  Sydney, 

Dear  Mr,  Gillies,  May  27,  1886. 

1  have  just  received  your  communication  to  Sir  H.  Loch  re  Naval  Defence.  Is 
there  not  a  misprint  in  saying  the  Admiralty  are  to  pay  for  the  manning.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  other  paragraphs.  Also  I  do  not  understand  the  basis  for  estimates 
when  on  a  peace  footing.  I  thought  when  we  chatted  it  was  approved  that  two 
“  Archers  ”  and  one  torpedo  boat  should  be  placed  in  reserve,  thus  leaving  three 
“  Archers  ”  in  commission  and  one  torpedo  boat. 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  Tryon. 

I  have  written  to  Sir  H.  Loch  to  get  the  information  on  the  first  point,  but  I  also 
write  to  you  who  kindly  came  to  the  meeting,  for  I  know  a  pull-all-together  movement  is 
often  best  promoted  by  a  private  note  between  colleagues. 

(Signed)  G.  T. 


My  dear  Admiral,  .  ^ay  1886. 

Your  note  of  27th  just  received.  The  word  “  manning  was  used  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  in  sub-paragraph  (ii.)  of  a  paragraph  in  your  memorandum  to  the 
Governor  of  Victoria  dated  27th  March  1885  (see  page  4  of  printed  papers  and 
correspondence  Colonial  Naval  Defences  which  you  lately  circulated).  The  words  are 
“  The  ships  to  be  equipped,  manned,  and  despatched  as  are  all  others  of  Her  Majesty’s 
ships.”  The  same  word  is  used  in  your  letter  of  24th  December  1885,  paragraph  7, 
“  Cost  of  construction,  manning,  and  of  maintenance  ”  (see  same  papers  and 

correspondence).  .  . 

I  confess  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with  other  paragraphs,  as  it 

intends  to  convey  the  idea  that  these  vessels  are  to  be  constiucted,  equipped,  manned, 
and  despatched  by  the  Imperial  Government,  the  Colonies  agreeing  to  maintain  them 
irom  the  first  hour  they  are  in  a  position  to  be  placed  in  commission  as  effectives.  I 
considered  that  the  Admiralty  estimate  of  <c  original  cost,  viz.,  106,486/.  foi  an 
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fc<  Archer,  and  46,729/.,  for  a  torpedo  catcher,  included  all  these  items,  and  that  the 
annual  maintenance  ot  25,456/.  for  an  “  Archer,”  and  11,029/.  for  a  torpedo-catcher, 
included  everything  which  belonged  to  maintenance  from  the  hour  the  vessels  were 
placed  in  commission. 


The  basis  of  estimates  for  a  peace  footing  is,  as  you  say,  that  two  “  Archers  ”  and 
one  torpedo  boat  should  be  placed  in  reserve.  No  doubt  that  was  only  intended  rather 
as  an  indication,  or  as  you  put  it  u  appeared  in  a  sort  of  way,”  subject  no  doubt 
to  change.”  My  estimate  was  only  made  in  that  way,  but  sufficiently  near  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  your  note  and  to  answer  it. 


Yours  very  truly, 

His  Excellency  Rear-Admiral  Tryon,  C.B.,  (Signed)  D.  Gillies. 

Sydney. 


Enclosure  in  Australian  No.  266  of  1886. 

Victoria. 

Government  House,  Melbourne, 

Sir,  June  4,  1886. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  from  my  Government  (Page  37.) 
upon  your  letters  of  the  27th  and  28th  ultimo. 

2.  This,  together  with  my  letters  of  the  1st  instant  will,  I  trust,  thoroughly  explain 
the  views  of  my  Government  upon  the  proposed  scheme  of  naval  defence,  which  are 
practically  what  I  stated  them  to  be  in  my  despatch  of  the  1st  instant,  namely,  that 
my  Government  are  prepared  “  to  recommend  to  Parliament  to  share  with  the  other 
“  Colonies  the  whole  cost,  inclusive  of  every  charge  whatsoever,  for  the  maintenance 
“  of  the  proposed  naval  addition  in  these  seas,  whether  that  be  for  vessels  actually  in 
“  commission  or  for  their  maintenance  if  placed  in  reserve.” 

3.  That  the  agreement  should  extend  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  that  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  by  which  notice  may  be  given  to  terminate  the  agreement. 

4.  The  responsibility  of  the  Imperial  Government  is  therefore  limited,  according  to 
the  proposals  of  my  Government,  to  the  cost  of  providing  these  vessels. 

5.  The  further  responsibility  which  would  attach  to  the  Imperial  Government,  but 
not  a  pecuniary  responsibility,  would  be,  namely,  that  of  manning  these  vessels  and 
of  providing  reliefs  from  time  to  time  for  the  same,  the  Colonies  being  responsible  for 
the  whole  cost,  as  already  stated,  from  the  first  hour  of  their  being  commissioned. 

6.  There  are,  as  your  Excellency  is  far  better  aware  than  I  can  be,  a  number  of 
details  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange  in  order  to  enable  an  efficient  and  practical 
development  of  the  scheme ;  but  I  apprehend  once  the  general  principle  be  approved, 
you  will  find  no  difficulty,  speaking  as  regards  my  own  Government,  in  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  understanding  with  regard  to  them. 

I  have,  &c. 

His  Excellency  Rear-Admiral  Tryon,  C.B.,  (Signed)  Henry  B.  Loch. 

&c.  &c.  &c., 

Naval  Commander-in-Chief,  Sydney. 


Memorandum  for  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Premier’s  Office,  Melbourne,  June  4,  1886. 

The  Admiral’s  letter  of  the  28th  May  states  that  the  proposal  that  the  Colonies 
should  bear  the  whole  cost  of  any  addition  to  the  Imperial  squadron  in  these  waters 
is  not  made  for  the  first  time,  as  it  was  made  in  the  Admiral’s  memorandum  of  27th 
March  1885.  Just  as  it  was  to  that  proposal  and  the  subsequent  one  (all  one)  that 
Mr.  Gillies  was  referring. 

The  Admiral  states  that,  when  the  proposal  of  27th  March  1885  was  read  by  the  then 
Government  of  Victoria,  no  word  was  said  as  to  the  unfairness  of  the  proposal.  The 
late  Government  never  considered  the  proposal,  and  expressed  no  opinion  on  it,  and 
Mr.  Gillies  feels  certain  that  its  members  could  in  no  way  feel  themselves  committed  to 
views  which  had  not  been  considered  simply  because  no  unfavourable  opinion  was 
expressed  about  them  on  their  being  first  submitted.  Although  the  Admiral  no  doubt 
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considers  it  quite  “  fair  ”  that  the  Colonies  should  pay  everything  and  the  Admiralty 
nothing,  Mr.  Gillies  cannot  look  upon  it  in  the  same  light. 

The  ’  Admiral  takes  exception  to  the  use  of  the  expression  “  insufficient  naval 
squadron/’  and  contends  that  it  is  not  “  insufficient/’  “  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  ’’  to 
increase  to  any  considerable  extent  “  this  squadron  at  the  cost  of  the  fleet  of  the  nation.” 

It  is  not  proposed  to  increase  this  squadron  at  the  cost  of  the  nation,  but  it  has  been 
proposed  to  increase  it,  because  the  existing  naval  squadron  has  not  been  considered  a 
sufficiently  satisfactory  defence  in  the  event  of  war ;  and  the  whole  of  the  defence 
proposals  which  are  really  now  under  discussion  are  all  based  on  that  assumption. 

The  Admiral,  in  referring  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sydney  Conference  in 
1881,  on  the  increase  of  the  naval  squadron,  remarks  that  the  subject  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  discussed  from  any  general  national  or  naval  standpoint. 

(Page  38.)  The  object  of  Mr.  Gillies  in  making  reference  to  that  resolution  of  the  Conference 
had  no  reference  to  whether  the  subject  was  discussed  from  a  national  or  naval  stand¬ 
point,  but  only  to  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  squadron  should  be  increased,  and  increased  solely  at  the  cost  of  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  referring  to  this  resolution,  only  expressed 
dissent  from  that  part  of  the  proposal  which  stated  that  such  increase  should  be  solely 
at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Treasury,  evidently  indicating  that  the  proposal  would 
have  been  a  “fair”  one  if  the  increased  cost  were  divided  between  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Gillies  quite  concurs  with  the  Admiral  that  “  there  is  not  one  word  that  has  been 
“  written  or  uttered  to  show  that  the  Imperial  Government  does  not  recognise  its 
“  responsibilities.”  Concurring  in  that  view,  Mr.  Gillies  feels  the  more  confidence  in 
urging  his  view  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  be  asked  to  share  with  the 
Colonies  a  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  providing  these  additional  defences. 

With  reference  to  the  peace  footing  it  was  understood  that  the  men  were  to  be  obtained 
from  the  reserve.  It  is  presumed  that  if  these  vessels  were  provided  in  times  of  peace 
the  provision  would  only  be  for  a  peace  footing,  and  that  in  time  of  war  the  reserve  would 
be  drawn  upon  to  provide  for  a  wrar  footing.  I  quite  concur  with  the  view  put  in  para¬ 
graph  13  of  the  Admiral’s  letter  now  under  notice,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  ships 
while  in  reserve  should  be  included  in  the  estimate. 

The  Admiral  asks  whether  it  is  the  wish  of  your  Excellency’s  Government  that  he 
should  transmit  to  England  the  proposal  which  has  been  submitted  on.  behalf  of  Victoria, 
and  desires  to  know  “whether- in  their  opinion  it  is  in  the  interests  of  Australasia  to 
“  adhere  in  their  entirety  to  the  present  proposals,”  the  “  present  prcposals  ”  being  those 
submitted  by  your  Excellency’s  Government. 

It  appears  to  Mr.  Gillies  that  before  any  practical  result  can  be  attained  by  these 
proposals  the  views  of  the  various  Colonies  should  be  forwarded  and  considered,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  views  of  some  of  them  may  be  afterwards  modified  to  secure 
unanimity. 

The  sentiments  to  which  the  Admiral  lias  given  expression  in  his  letter  of  the  28th 
ultimo,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  being  one,  and  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  defend  the  Empire  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
notably  in  Australasia,  are  such  as  well  become  a  distinguished  officer  occupying  a  high 
position  in  the  confidence  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  and  the  views  which  Mr.  Gillies 
has  expressed  in  his  memorandum  of  the  20th  May  on  the  naval  defences  give  effect  to 
these  sentiments  of  the  Admiral  by  proposing  that  the  cost  of  the  additional  and  effective 
defence  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Imperial  as  well  as  Colonial  interests  in  these 
seas  should  be  borne  by  both  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments. 

The  great  concern  which  the  Admiral  has  throughout  displayed  in  the  protection  of 
the  pockets  of  the  British  taxpayer  is  no  doubt  very  much  to  be  commended,  but  Mr. 
Gillies  would  submit  wTith  great  confidence  that  the  British  taxpayer  will  not  refuse  to 
share  in  an  expenditure  as  much  for  his  own  advantage,  and  to  protect  his  own  interests, 
as  it  is  those  of  the  Colonies. 

As  to  notice  being  given  to  terminate  agreement  there  can  be  no  objection.  Mr. 
Gillies  may  add  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  respective  Governments  of  New 
Zealand.  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  share  the  views  of  the  Government  of  Victoria 
on  this  question. 

It  has  been  considered  desirable  to  let  you  have  a  memorandum  on  the  Admiral’s 
letter  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  reach  him  before  he  leaves  Sydney. 

(Signed)  D.  Gillies, 

Premier. 
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“  K  ” 

From  Commander-in-Chief,  Australia. 

Colonial  Naval  Defence. — Memorandum  from  Ministers,  New  Zealand,  as  to  (Page  39.) 
Amount  of  Contribution.  Explaining  their  Memorandum  of  March  27,  1886. 

“  Nelson,”  at  Sydney,  June  13,  1886. 

Referring  to  the  memorandum  dated  27th  March  1886,  from  Ministers,  New  Zealand, 
pages  1 7—1 8  of  the  papers  on  Colonial  naval  defences  forwarded  to  their  Lordships  with 
my  letter  dated  3rd  May  1886,  and  to  my  note  at  page  18  of  the  same. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  enclose  a  memorandum  which  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
of  New  Zealand  has  sent  me  further  explaining  the  views  of  his  Ministers. 

G.  Tryon, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  Rear-Admiral. 


Memorandum  for  His  Excellency. 

Premier’s  Office,  Wellington,  May  17,  1886. 

Ministers  have  the  honour  to  return  the  papers  on  naval  defence  laid  before  the 
meeting  of  Premiers  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland  with  Admiral 
Tryon,  and  also  the  Admiral’s  letter  to  your  ExcellencjL 

The  ninth  paragraph  of  the  memorandum  of  Ministers  dated  27th  March  1886,  is 
open  to  the  misconstruction  the  Admiral  has  placed  upon  it  in  his  note.  Ministers  did 
not  mean  that  the  20,000/.,  which  they  thought  a  fair  sum  for  New  Zealand  to  pay, 
would  cover  the  total  cost  of  the  two  vessels  they  asked  should  be  provided  for  New 
Zealand. 

Ministers  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  was  stated  in  the  memorandum  of  27th  March, 
but  if  his  Excellency  permits,  they  would  suggest  that  the  papers  may  be  printed  and 
laid  before  Parliament. 

(Signed)  Robert  Stout, 

Premier. 


“L.” 

From  Commander-in-Chief,  Australia. 

Colonial  Naval  Defence. — Memorandum  by  Premier  of  Tasmania  explaining  Views 

of  Ministers. 

“  Nelson,”  at  Moreton  Bay, 

July  20,  1886. 

Submitted,  with  reference  to  the  telegram  from  Tasmania,  dated  19th  April  1886,  at  (Page  40.) 
page  1  of  the  printed  papers  on  Colonial  Naval  Defence,  forwarded  with  my  letter  dated 
3rd  May  1886.  Copy  of  my  reply  is  also  attached. 

(Signed)  G.  Tryon, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  Rear-Admiral. 


Enclosure  No.  1  in  Australian  Submission  of  20th  July  1886. 

Government  House,  Hobart, 

Sir,  June  25,  1886. 

With  reference  to  your  letters  of  the  3rd  and  18th  of  May  and  6th  of  June  last, 
upon  the  subject  of  Inter-Colonial  Naval  Defence,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  four 
copies  of  a  memorandum  which  I  have  this  day  received  from  the  Premier. 

I  have,  &c. 

Rear-Admiral  Tryon,  C.B.,  (Signed)  Geo.  C.  Strahan. 

&c.  &c.  &c., 

H.M.S.  “  Nelson,”  Sydney. 


Q  q 
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(Page  41.) 


(Page  42.) 


Memorandum  for  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Premier’s  Office,  Hobart, 
June  24,  1886. 

In  returning  Admiral  Tryon’s  Despatches  of  the  3rd  and  18th  of  May,  and  the  6th 
of  June  last,  relative  to  the  question  of  Inter- Colonial  Naval  Defence,  the  Premier  has 
the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  this  Government  see  no  reason  to  alter  their 
views  as  expressed  in  Mr.  Douglas’s  memorandum  of  the  1st  March,  in  which  they 
concurred  with  the  general  scheme  as  detailed  by  Admiral  Tryon  in  his  circular 
Despatch  of  24th  December  1885,  differing,  however,  from  his  proposition  concerning 
the  payment  of  the  original  cost  of  the  ships,  and  stating  their  opinion  that  such  vessels 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  necessary  for  the  formation  of  an  Australasian  Navy,  in 
addition  to  Her  Majesty’s  squadron  on  this  station,  should  be  provided  and  equipped 
at  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  Government,  the  Colonies  each  “  to  pay  its  fair  share  in 
“  proportion  to  population  of  the  interest  on  this  outlay  together  with  an  amount 
“  sufficient  to  cover  a  sinking  fund  which  would  pay  for  replacing  such  vessels  and  for 
“  other  necessary  expenditure,’’  it  being  understood  that  any  annual  payments  for 
interest  on  the  original  outlay,  and  for  a  sinking  fund  combined,  should  not  amount  to 
more  than  five  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost  of  the  vessels,  as  intimated  by  the  Premier  of 
New  South  Wales  in  his  memorandum  dated  15th  May. 

Believing  that  these  views  are  in  accord  with  those  now  entertained  by  the  Admiral, 
Ministers  will  be  prepared,  if  they  are  assented  to  by  the  other  Australasian  Colonies, 
and  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Government,  to  consider  the  question  and  bring 
the  subject  practically  before  Parliament. 

(Signed)  J.  W.  Agnew. 


Enclosure  No.  2  in  Australian  Submission  of  20th  July  1886. 


H.M.S.  “  Nelson,”  Sydney, 

Sir,  July  1,  1886. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Excellency’s  letter  dated 
25th  June  1886,  enclosing  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  naval  defence  addressed  to 
you  by  your  Ministers. 


(2.)  I  have  not  calculated  the  interest  on  the  original  cost  that  would  be  required 
to  recoup  expenditure,  as  this  method  of  payment  was  not  covered  by  my  instructions, 
and  I  therefore  was  unable  to  express  a  definite  opinion  on  the  proposal,  and  as  there 
was  some  slight  difference  in  opinion  in  some  other  respects,  I  could  not  reduce  the 
subject  within  the  limit  of  a  telegram.  I  have  forwarded  the  matter,  and  this  point 
in  particular,  to  their  Lordships  for  their  decision. 

(3.)  Again  thanking  your  Excellency,  and  permit  me  also  to  thank  your  Ministers 
for  the  great  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  matter, 


His  Excellency 

Sir  Geo.  Strahan,  K.C.M.G., 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief, 
Tasmania. 


I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  G.  Tryon, 
Rear-Admiral  and  Commander- 
in-Chief. 


“M.” 

Sir,  Admiralty,  February  25,  1887. 

I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  acquaint  you 
that  Rear-Admiral  Tryon  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
been  conducting  negotiations  with  the  Governors  and  Premiers  of  the  several  Australian 
Colonies  and  New  Zealand  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  a  naval  force  for  the  protection 
of  the  floating  trade  in  Australasian  waters. 

2.  The  negotiations  entered  into  by  the  Rear-Admiral  were  based  on  Admiralty 
memorandum  of  the  9th  September  1885  (as  revised  by  Admiralty  letter  of  30th  April 
1886),  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  instructed  to  take  into  consideration  any  proposals 
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made  on  behalf  of  the  Colonies,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  object  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  was  tc  encourage  an  extension  ot  the  Imperial  Navy,  rather  than  separate 
Colonial  navies,  and  that  no  scheme  or  proposal  should  be  accepted  until  approved  by 
Her  Majesty  s  Government. 

3.  The  result  of  the  negotiations  may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  None  of  the  Colonies  are  prepared  to*  accept  the  Admiralty  scheme,  which  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  original  cost  of  the  vessels  and  the  gross 
annual  liability  for  maintaining  such  vessels  would  be  paid  for  out  of  Colonial 
funds,  and  that  the  vessels  should  remain  the  property  of  the  Colonies  at  the 
end  of  10  years,  and  if  the  agreement  was  continued  with  new  vessels  that  the 
Colonies  should  pay  the  original  cost  as  at  first. 

(b.)  The  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  agreed  that  the 
Colonies  should  bear  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance,  and  should  pay  5  per  cent, 
on  the  first  and  prime  cost  of  the  vessels  which  are  to  remain  the  property  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  agreement  to  last  for  10  years,  terminable  at  three  years’ 
notice,  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  subsequent  year.  The  Colonies 
of  West  and  South  Australia  incline  to  these  views. 

(c.)  The  Colony  of  New  Zealand  proposes  to  contribute  20,000Z.  annually  towards 
the  expenses,  and  asked  to  have  certain  of  the  ships  assigned  to  New  Zealand 
waters. 

(d.)  The  Colony  of  Victoria  proposed  that  the  Colonies  should  bear  the  charge  for 
annual  maintenance  only. 

4.  Their  Lordships  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the  negotiations  entered  into  by 
your  predecessor  being  brought  if  possible  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  desire  that 
you  should  without  delay  make  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  present  position 
of  the  question,  in  order  to  be  ready,  on  receiving  telegraphic  instructions  to  that  effect, 
to  prosecute  them,  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Colonies  of  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania. 

5.  At  the  proper  time  you  will  inform  the  Governor  and  Premier  of  Victoria  of  the 
above  decision,  and  that  my  Lords  are  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposals  put 
forward  by  the  representatives  of  that  Colony. 

6.  In  considering  the  modified  scheme,  you  are  at  liberty  to  propose  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  several  Colonies  to  substitute  two  faster  and  more  modern  cruisers  for 
three  “  Archers,”  which  would  have  the  effect  of  altering  the  force  as  proposed  in  the 
original  scheme  to  : — 

Two  improved  cruisers,  20|  knot  vessels. 

Two  “  Archers.” 

Two  “Rattlesnakes,” 

and  further  that  the  limits  of  employment  of  these  vessels  should  be  fixed. 

7.  If  the  principle  of  the  scheme  be  acquiesced  in  the  Colonies  should  on  their  side 
arrange  that  the  contributions  from  the  individual  Colonies  be  paid  through  the  respective 
Agents- General  in  London  to  the  credit  of  naval  funds  with  the  Paymaster-General,  the 
dates  of  payment  in  each  year  being  fixed.  An  account  would  be  rendered  by  the  Imperial 
Navy  of  the  expenditure  in  connexion  with  the  annual  contribution. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  alternative  of  two  improved  20J  knot  cruisers  instead  of  three 
“  Archers,”  I  am  to  state  that  it  is  estimated  that  their  cost  with  gun  mountings  and 
fittings  would  be  approximately  320,000/.  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  three  of  the 
“  Archer  ”  class  under  the  same  conditions,  viz.,  270,000/. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  guns,  war¬ 
like  stores,  including  torpedoes,  nor  the  annual  cost  and  estimated  annual  liability  of 
maintaining  an  improved  cruiser  from  year  to  year,  but  a  detailed  estimate  under  the  same 
headings  as  that  already  furnished  in  regard  to  the  “Archer”  and  “  Grasshopper”  will 
be  sent  to  you  at  an  early  date. 

9-  My  Lords  desire  me  to  point  out  that  the  proposed  additional  force  entails  the 
training  of  an  extra  number  of  boys  for  the  Navy,  and  that  the  whole  cost  of  such 
training,  together  with  the  prospective  cost  of  pensions,  &c.,  of  the  increased  training 
staff,  falls  on  naval  funds,  and  is  not  covered  by  the  proposed  subsidy  from  the 
Colonies. 

In  addition,  you  should  remind  t'ne  Colonial  Governments  that  my  Lords  have 
already  made  a  great  financial  concession  in  assenting  to  accept  a  sinking  fund  of  only 
5  per  cent,  for  ten  years  upon  the  initial  cost  of  the  vessels,  inasmuch  as  such  a  contribu¬ 
tion  only  covers  about  half  the  primary  charge  of  construction  and  equipment. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  the  contemplated  additional 
force,  my  Lords  wish  you  to  take  an  opportunity  of  impressing  on  the  Colonial 
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authorities  the  necessity  for  affording  greater  facilities  than  at  present  exist  for  the 
capture  of  deserters,  as  advocated  in  your  predecessor’s  letter  of  30th  May  1886, 

No.  256,  par.  12. 

My  Lords  desire  me  to  state  that  they  adhere  to  the  proposal  to  allot  a  certain 
number  of  naval  cadetships,  as  explained  in  the  scheme  of  9th  September  1885. 

Finally,  my  Lords  desire  me  to  inform  you  that,  should  these  negotiations  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will,  on  the  earliest  opportunity, 
lav  the  proposals  before  Parliament,  and  press  for  their  acceptance. 

*  I  am,  &c. 

Rear-Admiral  Henry  Fairfax,  C.B.,  (Signed)  Evan  MacGregor. 

&c.  &c,  &c. 


No.  63. 

PROPOSED  INCREASE  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  SQUADRON. 

Remarks  on  Discussion  held  at  the  Colonial  Office,  April  5,  1887. 

In  the  previous  discussion  I  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  views  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  regard  to  the  Admiralty  proposals  for  strengthening  the  squadron  in 
Australasian  waters.  These  views,  which  were  most  clearly  and  temperately  expressed, 
have  enabled  me  to  understand  thoroughly  the  opinions  held  by  the  various  colonies, 
and  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  prevented  a  general  agreement. 

I  desire  to  make  some  observations  on  certain  of  these  opinions,  not  with  a  view  to 
further  controversy,  but  because  I  believe  that  they  will  strengthen  the  case  for  the 
scheme  of  naval  defence  when  it  is  brought  before  the  colonies. 

It  was  stated  that,  in  its  financial  aspects,  as  between  the  Imperial  Government  and 
Australasia,  the  scheme  rested  on  no  basis.  This  contention,  however  true,  may  be 
easily  disposed  of.  There  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  find  a  financial  basis,  and 
the  arrangement  cannot  well  be  placed  in  this  light.  The  Australasian  Colonies  at  the 
conference  of  1881  expressed  a  wish  to  secure  a  permanent  increase  in  the  squadron  in 
their  waters,  an  increase  which  the  Imperial  Government  was  unable,  having  regard  to 
its  other  responsibilities,  to  provide,  and  the  present  proposals  of  the  Admiralty  were 
made  with  a  view  to  meet  the  colonial  requirements,  as  far  as  possible,  without 
throwing  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  at  home,  which  they  would  certainly  resist.  But 
what  financial  basis  is  possible  ?  In  any  such  calculation  the  home  taxpayer  would 
claim  credit  for  a  peace  naval  expenditure,  already  exceeding  an  average  of  13,000,0006 
per  annum,  and  the  total  peace  contribution  now  asked  for  from  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  122,597/.  per  annum,  would  appear  trifling  in  comparison. 

But  if  we  ignore  the  total  charge  of  13,000,000/.  annual  Imperial  expenditure  for 
naval  defence,  and  regard  merely  the  total  expense  of  the  Australasian  squadron  as 
increased  to  the  British  taxpayer,  less  the  proposed  colonial  contribution,  which, 
omitting  certain  incidental  charges  for  depots,  Ac.,  will  greatly  exceed  the  amount 
the  colonies  are  asked  to  pay,  the  arrangement  must  be  regarded  as  a  liberal  one, 
having  regard  to  the  respective  interests  of  the  mother  country  and  of  the  colonies 
concerned  in  the  Australasian  floating  trade.  In  the  above  statement  no  charge  is 
included  for  interest  on  the  initial  cost  of  the  present  squadron. 

Looking  at  the  total  volume  of  Australasian  trade  for  1885  (exports  and  imports), 
amounting  to  115,000,000/.,  we  find  that  of  this,  roughly  speaking,  40  per  cent.,  or 
46  000,000/.,  represents  intercolonial  trade,  and  11,000,000/.  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  i.e.,  57,000,000 /.,  or  nearly  one  half,  is  not  with  the  mother  country,  which 
mav  therefore  be  said  to  be  directly  interested  in  only  about  one  half  of  the  trade. 

Again,  dealing  with  the  volume  of  trade  as  a  whole,  it  appears  from  the  Victorian 
“  Year  Book  for  1885-86,”  that  the  amount  of  trade  per  head  of  population  in 
Australasia  is  approximately  double  the  amount  per  head  for  the  United  Kingdom ; 
thus  the  Australasian  colonists,  taken  individually,  are  about  twice  as  much  interested 
in  the  protection  of  the  floating  trade  as  the  British  taxpayer. 

Further,  the  trade  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  with  the  mother  country  represents  a 
half  of  their  total  trade,  whereas  of  the  total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  it 
constitutes  about  one-twelfth. 

As  regards  the  ships  themselves,  it  appears,  from  the  Victorian  “  Year  Book,”  that 
the  total  tonnage  of  colonial  ships  entered  and  cleared  at  Victorian  ports  is  con- 
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siderably  greater  than  that  of  British  ships,  whereas  it  seemed  to  bo  snggested  that 
the  reverse  was  the  case. 

And  it  must  further  be  remembered,  that  the  population  and  trade  of  Australia 
will  no  doubt  increase  at  a  more  rapid  rate  in  the  next  ten  years  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  that  the  advantage  of  a  fixed  contribution  for  ten  years  will  rest 
with  Australia. 

On  all  accounts,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  desirable  to  make  a  simple  and 
definite  offer  to  the  colonies,  rather  than  seek  for  an  adjustment  on  a  basis  which 
would  be  either  fallacious,  or  would  tend  to  arouse  the  susceptibilities  of  the  heavily 
burdened  tax-payers  at  home.  It  may  be  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  the  proposed 
arrangement  rests  on  no  numerical  basis ;  but,  from  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  scheme  cannot  be  regarded  as  illiberal,  whether  considered  in  the  light  of 
relative  interests  or  relative  burdens. 

I  think  it  desirable  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  insurance, 
regarding  which  there  appeared  to  be  some  slight  misconception. 

It  was  suggested  that,  as  the  value  of  the  colonial  cargoes  would  be  fully  insured, 
possible  war  losses  would  fall  mainly  upon  insurance  offices  in  the  mother  country, 
and  that  the  colonies  themselves  had,  therefore,  a  relatively  less  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  commerce  within  their  waters.  The  Boyal  Commission  fully  considered  the 
question  of  war  insurance,  and  took  the  evidence  of  experts  on  the  subject.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  rates  of  premiums  were  liable  to  be  raised  on  mere  panic,  and 
that  in  1854-56  the  mere  report  of  two  Bnssian  cruizers  having  come  out  of  Petro- 
paulowski  caused  a  rise  of  2  per  cent.  The  “  Trent  ”  difficulty  with  America  caused  a 
sudden  rise  of  3  per  cent.,  subsequently  increased  to  4-J  per  cent.  If  one  or  two 
merchant  ships  were  picked  up  by  an  enemy’s  cruizers,  the  rates  would  rise  15  to  20 
per  cent.  One  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  during  the  last  French  war  premiums  rose 
to  30  per  cent.  Many  underwriters  refuse  altogether  to  take  war  risks,  and  the  whole 
business  of  war  insurance  is  so  speculative  that  large  fortunes  would  be  made  by 
underwriters  at  home,  especially  were  panic  rate  established,  possibly  on  insufficient 
grounds.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  clear  to  some  of  the  representatives  that  war 
insurance  of  colonial  property  means  a  heavy  tax  on  colonial  producers,  a  tax  which 
would  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  inability  to  keep  Australasian  waters  clear  of 
an  enemy’s  cruizers.  In  other  words,  the  powerful  squadron  which  would  be  provided 
under  the  proposed  scheme  constitutes  a  direct  guarantee  to  the  Colonies  against  a 
serious  loss  to  which  they  are  liable,  without  any  of  their  harbours  being  violated. 
The  mere  rumour  that  a  hostile  cruizer  was  in  Australasian  waters,  coupled  with  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  no  available  force  able  to  intercept  her,  would  raise  all 
Australasian  insurance  to  panic  rates. 

Some  stress  seemed  to  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  proposed  scheme  constitutes  a 
new  point  of  departure  for  the  Colonial  Governments  concerned,  and  this  we  fully 
admit.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  this  policy,  if  new  from  a 
Colonial,  is  also  new  from  an  Imperial,  point  of  view.  It  has  never  before  been  laid 
down  that  a  squadron  of  a  certain  strength  should  be  kept  always  in  certain  waters, 
or  removed  only  in  case  of  extreme  urgency.  The  Imperial  Government  has  now 
given  this  undertaking  in  the  case  of  the  Australasian  squadron,  and  we  consider  that 
the  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact  will  definitely  reduce  the  risks  of  attempted  aggression 
in  Australasian  waters. 

I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  indirect  protection  afforded  to  the  colonies 
at  the  cost  of  the  British  taxpayer  which  did  not  appear  to  receive  adequate  recognition 
in  the  course  of  the  previous  discussion.  The  whole  question  seemed  to  be  handled  as 
if  Australasia  was  in  a  ring-fence,  and,  provided  that  the  force  maintained  within  that 
fence  was  adequate,  all  the  conditions  of  defence  were  fulfilled.  A  balance  sheet 
appeared  to  be  struck  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
containing  on  the  side  of  the  former  merely  the  annual  cost  of  the  present  squadron  in 
Australian  waters,  viz.,  237,000/.,*  plus  the  additional  charges  incurred  under  the  pro- 


*  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  existing  squadron  amounts  to  237,000/.,  while  that  of  the  full  number  of 
the  new  ships,  5  “  Archers  ”  and  two  torpedo  vessels,  is  152,638/.  The  existing  squadron  is  more  costly  for 
the  following  reasons  :  It  is  necessary  that  the  flagship  on  the  Australian  station  should  be  a  powerful  iron¬ 
clad,  and  H.M.S.  “  Nelson  ”  has  a  complement  of  593  officers  and  men  ;  the  3  corvettes  have  a  total  number 
of  618  officers  and  men  ;  the  two  gunboats  120,  and  the  two  schooners  64,  making  a  total  on  the  station  of 
1,395  officers  and  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  full  complement  of  the  7  improved  vessels  is  only  897  officers  and  men.  The 
annual  charge  for  maintenance  depends  principally  on  the  personnel,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures 
that  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  existing  and  of  the  improved  vessels,  are  very  nearly 
proportionate  to  their  respective  total  complements. 
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posed  scheme ;  and,  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  the  peace  contribution  of  122,597/.  per 
annum,  plus  the  cost  of  local  defence.  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  to  place 
the  matter  in  this  light  is  to  ignore  by  far  the  larger  share  of  the  Imperial  burden  in 
relation  to  the  defence  of  our  mutual  interests.  The  whole  standard  of  defence  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  is  based  on  the  fact  that  an  enemy  could  send  small  squadrons  only 
into  these  waters  ;  that  very  few,  if  any,  ironclads  would  be  able  to  reach  Australasian 
ports ;  and  that  considerable  expeditions  could  not  be  undertaken  against  them.  But 
these  limitations  to  an  enemy’s  action,  which  have  been  universally  accepted  and  acted 
upon,  exist  solely  in  consequence  of  the  great  ironclad  fleet  maintained  by  the  Imperial 
Government  in  European  waters,  and  based  on  fortresses  and  coaling  stations  created 
and  maintained  without  charge  to  the  Australasian  taxpayer.  It  is  the  function  of  this 
fleet  to  seal  an  enemy’s  ports,  and  to  follow  and  intercept  any  considerable  expeditions 
directed  against  a  distant  colony.  No  estimate  could,  of  course,  be  formed  of  the 
cost  of  the  indirect  protection  thus  accorded  to  the  Australasian  Colonies  or  of  the 
consequent  saving  in  local  defence  which  those  colonies  enjoy ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  item  is  a  very  heavy  one. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  have  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  realized  that  if  the 
Admiralty  scheme  is  carried  out  the  colonies  will  be  enabled  to  make  reductions  in 
the  cost  of  the  contemplated  increase  to  their  local  defences.  Thus,  one  of  the 
Victorian  Representatives  alluded  to  the  intention  of  his  Government  to  expend  a 
further  sum  of  500,000/.  on  the  defences  of  Port  Philip,  and  it  was  argued  that  no 
modification  of  this  expenditure  would  be  possible,  and  that  the  taxpayers  of  Victoria 
might  well  hesitate  to  accept  the  burden  imposed  by  the  naval  contribution,  looking 
to  the  heavy  charges,  present  and  prospective,  of  their  local  defences.  In  the  view 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  however,  the  conditions  of  local  defence  would  be  very 
materially  changed  by  the  permanent  addition  of  seven  ships  of  war  to  the  Austra¬ 
lasian  station.  If  that  increase  becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  the  scale  of  future 
expenditure  on  local  defence  may  undoubtedly  be  modified  in  the  case  of  the  colonies 
which  have  done  so  much  already ;  and,  from  the  taxpayers’  point  of  view,  the  naval 
contribution  is  highly  economical  in  proportion  to  the  defensive  advantages  it  will 
confer. 

In  drawing  your  attention  to  the  above  points,  it  has  merely  been  my  object  to  lay 
before  you  the  considerations  which  have  weighed  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in 
arriving  at  a  decision  on  the  general  question.  As  I  have  already  stated,  we  are 
anxious  to  arrive  at  a  settlement.  We  do  not  regard  this  question  in  the  light  of  a 
mere  bargain  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  but  as  the  starting  point 
of  a  new  policy — the  first  step  towards  a  federation  for  defence  which  will  not  only 
add  strength  to  the  Empire,  but  tend  to  bind  its  members  in  closer  union. 

Colonial  Office,  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 

April  23,  1887. 


No.  64. 

AGREEMENT  AS  TO  ADDITIONAL  FORCE  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  THE  FLOATING  TRADE  IN  AUSTRALASIAN 
WATERS. 


(First  Draft.) 

The  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.,  and  the  Governments  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  and  Western  Australia  having  recognised  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
Naval  Force  in  Australasian  waters  at  their  joint  charge,  have  resolved  to  conclude  for 
this  purpose  an  Agreement  as  follows  : — 

Article  I. 

That  there  shall  be  created  a  force  of  sea-going  ships  of  war,  herein-after  referred  to  as 
“  these  vessels,’’  to  be  provided,  equipped,  manned,  and  maintained  at  the  joint  cost  of 
Imperial  and  Colonial  funds. 
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Article  II. 

That  these  vessels  shall  be  placed  in  every  respect  on  the  same  status  as  Her  Majesty’s 
ships  of  war,  whether  in  commission  or  not.  J 

Article  III. 

That  the  officeis  and  men  of  such  of  these  vessels  as  are  in  commission  shall  be 
changed  triennially,  and  of  those  in  reserve  as  may  be  considered  advisable. 

Article  IV. 

That  these  vessels  shall  be  under  the  sole  control  and  orders  of  the  Naval  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  for  the  time  being  appointed  to  command  Her  Majesty’s  ships  and 
vessels  on  the  Australian  Station. 

That  these  vessels  shall  be  retained  within  the  limits  of  the  Australian  Station,  as 
defined  in  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief,  and  in  times  of  peace 
or  war  shall  be  employed  within  such  limits  in  the  same  way  as  are  Her  Majesty’s  ships 
of  war. 


Article  V. 

That  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of  this  joint  naval  force,  no  reduction  is  to  take 
place  in  the  normal  strength  of  Her  Majesty’s  naval  force  employed  on  the  Australian 
Station,  exclusive  of  surveying  vessels. 

Article  VI. 

That  the  addition  to  the  squadron  shall  consist  of  five  fast  cruizers  and  two 
torpedo-gunboats,  as  represented  by  the  “  Archer  ”  (or  improved  vessels  of  similar  type) 
and  “  Rattlesnake  ”  classes  in  Her  Majesty’s  navy.  Of  the  above,  three  cruizers '  and 
one  gunboat  to  be  kept  always  in  commission,  the  remainder  being  held  in  reserve,  in 
Australasian  ports,  ready  for  commission  whenever  occasion  arises. 

Article  VII. 

1.  That  the  first  cost  of  these  vessels  shall  be  paid  out  of  Imperial  funds,  and  the 
vessels  fully  equipped,  manned,  and  sent  to  Australia. 

2.  That  the  Colonies  shall  pay  the  Imperial  Government  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on 
the  first  and  prime  cost  of  these  vessels. 

3.  That  the  Colonies  shall,  in  addition,  bear  the  actual  charges  for  maintaining  from 
year  to  year  three  fast  cruizers  and  one  torpedo-gunboat  which  are  to  be  kept  in 
commission  in  time  of  peace,  and  also  of  the  three  other  vessels  which  are  to  remain  in 
reserve,  including  the  liability  on  account  of  retired  pay  to  officers,  pensions  to  men,  and 
the  charge  for  relief  of  crews,  provided  always  that  the  claim  made  by  the  Imperial 
Government  under  this  head  does  not  exceed  the  annual  payment  of  91,000/. 

4.  That  in  time  of  emergency  or  actual  war  the  cost  of  commissioning  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  three  vessels  kept  in  reserve  during  peace  shall  be  borne  by  the  Imperial 
Government. 


Article  VIII. 

That  in  the  event  of  any  of  these  vessels  being  lost  they  shall  be  replaced  at  the  cost 
of  the  Imperial  Government. 

Article  IX. 

1.  That  this  Agreement  shall,  be  considered  to  become  actually  binding  between  the 
Imperial  and  the  several  Colonial  Governments  named  in  the  first  clause  so  soon  as  the 
latter  shall  have  passed  Acts  of  Parliament  securing  a  permanent  Vote,  to  which  Acts 
this  Agreement  shall  be  attached  as  a  first  schedule. 

2.  That  the  Agreement  shall  be  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  only  to  terminate  if  and 
provided  notice  has  been  given  three  years  previously,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year,  or  at  the  end  of  any  subsequent  year,  and  then  three  years  after  such  date. 

3.  That,  on  the  termination  of  the  Agreement,  these  vessels  remain  the  property  of 
the  Imperial  Government. 

Q  q  4 
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Article  X. 

1.  That  the  payments  named  in  Article  VII.  shall  be  considered  as  payments  in 
advance,  and  shall  first  become  due  and  payable  on  the  date  on  which  the  several  vessels 
are  put  m  commission  ;  and  the  period  of  ten  years  referred  to  in  Article  IX.  is  to  be 
calculated  from  the  same  date. 

2.  The  share  of  these  payments  due  from  each  Colony  shall  be  paid  annually  in 
London  on  the  day  so  fixed  by  the  Agents-General  and  the  Crown  Agents  respectively 
to  such  account  as  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  may  direct. 

3.  That  the  accounts  of  these  vessels  shall  be  closed  each  year  on  the  31st  March,  and 
the  difference  between  expenditure  and  91,000/.  per  annum  for  maintenance  adjusted  in 
subsequent  annual  payments,  should  the  actual  expenditure  prove  less  than  that  sum. 


Article  XI. 

* 

That  nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  affect  the  purely  local  naval  defence  forces 
which  have  been,  or  may  be,  created  in  the  several  Colonies  for  harbour  and  coast 
defence.  Such  local  forces  in  each  Colony  to  be  paid  for  entirely  by  that  Colony,  and 
to  be  solely  under  its  control. 

Article  XII. 

That  in  time  of  peace  two  vessels,  either  of  the  normal  Imperial  squadron,  or  of  the 
vessels  to  be  built  for  service  within  the  Australasian  waters,  shall,  so  far  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  service  will  permit,  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters.  Should,  however, 
such  emergency  arise  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief,  render 
it  necessary  to  remove  either  or  both  these  vessels,  he  will  inform  the  Governor,  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  reasons  for  such  temporary  removal. 

Article  XIII. 

That  the  several  Colonies  shall  undertake  to  afford  greater  facilities  than  at  present 
exist  for  the  capture  of  deserters. 


No,  65. 

AGREEMENT  AS  TO  ADDITIONAL  FORCE  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  THE  FLOATING  TRADE  IN  AUSTRALASIAN 
WATERS. 

(Approved  Draft.) 

The  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.,  and  the  Governments  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  and  Western  Australia,  having  recognised  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
Naval  Force  for  the  protection  of  the  floating  trade  in  Australasian  waters  at  their  joint 
charge,  have  resolved  to  conclude  for  this  purpose  an  Agreement  as  follows  : — 

Article  I. 

There  shall  be  established  a  force  of  sea-going  ships  of  war,  herein-after  referred  to  as 
•*  these  vessels,”  to  be  provided,  equipped,  manned,  and  maintained  at  the  joint  cost  of 
Imperial  and  Colonial  funds. 

Article  II. 

These  vessels  shall  be  placed  in  every  respect  on  the  same  status  as  Her  Majesty’s 
ships  of  war,  whether  in  commission  or  not. 

Article  III. 

The  officers  and  men  of  such  of  these  vessels  as  are  in  commission  shall  be  changed 
triennially,  and  of  those  in  reserve  as  may  be  considered  advisable. 
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Article  IV. 

These  vessels  shall  be  under  the  sole  control  and  orders  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-  Control. 
Chief  for  the  time  being  appointed  to  command  Her  Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  on  the 
Australian  Station. 

That  these  vessels  shall  be  retained  within  the  limits  of  the  Australian  Station  as  Limit  of  em. 
defined  in  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief,  and  in  times  of  peace  ployment. 
or  war  shall  be  employed  within  such  limits  in  the  same  way  as  are  Her  Majesty’s  ships 
of  war,  or  employed  beyond  those  limits  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Colonial 
Governments. 


Article  V. 


Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  this  joint  naval  force,  no  reduction  is  to  take  No  redcc- 
place  in  the  normal  strength  of  Her  Majesty’s  naval  force  employed  on  the  Australian  jI0n  °?  , 
Station,  exclusive  of  surveying  vessels.  squadron 


Article  VI. 

These  vessels  shall  consist  of  five  fast  cruizers  and  two  torpedo-gunboats,  as  repre-  Number  of 
sented  by  the  “  Archer”  (improved  type)  and  *‘  Rattlesnake  ”  classes  in  Her  Majesty’s  vessels* 
navy.  Of  the  above,  three  cruizers  and  one  gunboat  to  be  kept  always  in  commission, 
the  remainder  being  held  in  reserve,  in  Australasian  ports,  ready  for  commission  when¬ 
ever  occasion  arises. 


Article  VII. 


1.  The  first  cost  of  these  vessels  shall  be  paid  out  of  Imperial  funds,  and  the  vessels 
fully  equipped,  manned,  and  sent  to  Australia. 

2.  The  Colonies  shall  pay  the  Imperial  Government  interest  at.  5  per  cent,  on  the 
first  and  prime  cost  of  these  vessels,  such  payment  not  to  exceed  the  annual  sum  of 
35,000/. 

3.  The  Colonies  shall,  in  addition,  bear  the  actual  charges  for  maintaining  from  year 
to  year  the  three  fast  cruizers  and  one  torpedo-gunboat  which  are  to  be  kept  in  com¬ 
mission  in  time  of  peace,  and  also  of  the  three  other  vessels  which  are  to  remain  in 
reserve,  including  the  liability  on  account  of  retired  pay  to  officers,  pensions  to  men,  and 
the  charge  for  relief  of  crews;  provided  always  that  the  claim  made  by  the  Imperial 
Government  under  this  head  does  not  exceed  the  annual  payment  of  91,000/. 

4.  In  the  time  of  emergency  or  actual  war  the  cost  of  commissioning  and  maintaining 
the  three  vessels  kept  in  reserve  during  peace  shall  be  borne  by  the  Imperial 
Government. 


Cost. 


Interest  on 
first  cost. 


Annual 
charge  for 
maintenance. 


Cost  of 
maintenance 
in  war. 


Article  VIII. 

In  the  event  of  any  of  these  vessels  being  lest  they  shall  be  replaced  at  the  cost  of  Replacement 

the  Imperial  Government.  of  vessels 

1  it  lost. 

Article  IX. 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  be  considered  to  become  actually  binding  between  the  Terms  of 
Imperial  and  the  several  Colonial  Governments  named  in  the  first  clause  so  soon  as  the  Agreement. 
Colonial  Legislatures  shall  have  passed  special  appropriations  for  the  terms  herein-after 
mentioned,  to  which  Acts  this  Agreement  shall  be  attached  as  a  first  schedule. 

2.  The  Agreement  shall  be  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  only  terminate  if  and  provided  Period, 
notice  has  been  given  two  years  previously,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  or  at  the 

end  of  any  subsequent  year,  and  then  two  years  after  such  date. 

3.  On  the  termination  of  the  Agreement,  these  vessels  to  remain  the  property  of  the  Vessels  to  be 

Imperial  Government.  property  of 

A  Adnuraltv. 

Article  X. 

1.  The  payments  named  in  Article  VII.  shall  be  considered  as  payments  in  advance,  Date  of  first 

and  shall  first  become  due  and  payable  on  the  dates  on  which  the  several  vessels  are  put  payment. 

in  commission;  and  the  period  often  years  referred  to  in  Article  IX.  is  to  be  calculated  Date  for 

from  the  date  of  the  first  vessel  being  put  in  commission.  Agreement  to 

°  1  commence. 

R  r 
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9  The  share  of  these  payments  due  from  each  Colon}7  shall  be  paid  annually  in 
London  by  the  Agents- General  and  the  Crown  Agents  respectively  to  such  account  as 
the  Lords*  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  may  direct. 

3.  The  accounts  of  these  vessels  shall  be  closed  each  year  on  the  31st  March,  and 
the  difference  between  expenditure  and  9L000Z.  per  annum  for  maintenance  adjusted 
in  subsequent  annual  payments,  should  the  actual  expenditure  prove  less  than  that  sum. 

Article  XI. 

Nothin^  in  this  Agreement  shall  affect  the  purely  local  naval  defence  forces  which  have 
been,  or  may  be,  established  in  the  several  Colonies  for  harbour  and  coast  defence,  buch 
local  forces  in  each  Colony  to  be  paid  for  entirely  by  that  Colony,  ana  to  be  solely 
under  its  control. 

Article  XII. 

In  time  of  peace  two  ships,  either  of  the  normal  Imperial  squadron,  or  of  these  vessels, 
shall  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters  as  their  head-quarters  Should,  however, 
such  emergenev  arise  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Naval  Commander-m-Chier,  ^naei 
it  necessary  to ‘'remove  either  or  both  of  such  ships,  he  shall  inform  the  Governor  ot  the 
reasons  for  such  temporary  removal. 


SCHEDULE. 

Limits  of  Australasian  Station. 

The  Australian  station  is  bounded —  imi 

N  .  .  on  the  north  from  the  meridian  of  95°  east,  by  the  parallel  of  the  It 

degree  of  south  latitude,  to  130°  east  longitude,  thence  northward  on  that  meridian 
to  the  parallel  of  2°  north  latitude,  and  thence  on  that  parallel  to  the  meridian  ot 
136°  east  longitude,  thence  north  to  12°  north  latitude,  and  along  that  paia  e  o 
160°  west  longitude. 

VV  .  .  on  the  west  by  the  meridian  of  95°  east  longitude. 

S  .  .  on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

E  .  .  on  the  east  by  the  meridian  of  160°  of  west  longitude. 


No.  66. 

THE  PBOPOSALS  FOE  THE  DEFENCE  OF  KINO  GEOBGE’S  SOUND. 

Colonial  Office  Memorandum  and  Appendices. 

The  importance  to  all  the  Australasian  Colonies  of  protecting  King  George’s  Sound 
has  attracted  much  attention  for  several  years.  This  fine  harbour  and  coaling  station 
would,  in  time  of  war,  if  sufficiently  defended,  constitute  a  most  valuable  base  of 
operations  for  British  men-of-war ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  ships  sailing  from  the  Suez  Canal,  and  practically  all 
those  going  by  the  Cape,  pass  comparatively  near  it,  an  enemy  holding  it  might  cut  off 
British  commerce.  {Sqq  Bear- Admiral  Tryons  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Victoria  of 

the  17th  of  June  1885,  marked  “  A  ”  in  the  Appendix.)  . 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  Western  Au&tialia, 
with  a  population  ot  32,000,  should  be  expected  to  fortify  and  garrison  this  harbour  in 
the  manner  which  is  necessary  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  other 

C S despatch  dated  the  12th  of  June  1885,  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  (printed  and  marked  “  B  ”  m  the  Appendix), 
two  schemes  of  defence  were  submitted,  the  larger  one  being  based  on  the  proposals  made 
by  Major-General  Scratchley  in  1881,  the  smaller  on  suggestions  made  by  the  Colonial 
Defence  Committee,  of  which  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  is  President, 
with  a  view  to  rapid  improvisation;  and  Her  Majesty’s  Government  offered  to  provide 
the  armament  and  submarine  mines  required  for  the  latter  scheme,  provided  the 
Colonies  agreed  to  defray  all  other  expenses  (roughly  estimated  at  6,000/.,  exclusive  o 
barracks),  and  to  maintain  the  necessary  garrison. 
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rL  lie  Legislature  of  Western  Australia  concurred  by  resolution  in  this  suggestion, 
and  offered  to  contribute  funds  on  the  basis  of  population. 

The  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  (paper  marked  “  C”  in  the  Appendix)  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  subject  was  of  equal  importance  to  Imperial  and  Colonial  interests, 
and  that  the  works  recommended  for  both  King  George’s  Sound  and  Thursday  Island 
should  be  undertaken  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Australian  Colonies  on  the  other  (the  latter  in  proportion  to  their  population). 

The  Premier  of  Queensland  (paper  marked  “  D  ”  in  the  Appendix)  stated  that  the 
Colonial  Government  were  willing  to  establish  and  maintain  the  suggested  scheme  of 
defence  on  the  basis  of  a  contribution  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  several 
Colonies,  but  he  added  that,  although  the  Queensland  Government  was  not  disposed  to 
stipulate  as  a  condition  to  its  joining  in  the  necessary  measures  for  the  defence  of 
King  George’s  Sound  that  the  two  places  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner, 
they  thought  that  the  other  Colonies  might  fairly  be  called  upon  to  share  with  Queens¬ 
land  ^  the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  proper  scheme  of  defence  in  Torres 
Straits. 

The  Premier  of  Tasmania  (paper  marked  “  E  ”  in  the  Appendix)  stated  that  the 
Tasmanian  Government  were  unable  to  recommend  that,  under  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Colony  should  be  burdened  with  a  heavy  disbursement  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  they  considered  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed  defence  works,  and  the  attendant  expenses,  should  be  defrayed  by  the  mother 
country. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  (paper  marked  “P  ”  in  the  Appendix)  favoured  the 
proposal  that  the  defence  of  both  King  George’s  Sound  and  of  Thursday  Island  should 
be  jointly  maintained  by  the  Colonies. 

The  letter  addresed  by  the  Premier  of  Victoria  to  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand  (also 
printed  under  “  P  ”)  shows  that  Mr.  Service,  who  recognised  that  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  correspondence  only  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
suggested  that  it  should  be  referred  to  some  authoritative  body  empowered  to  deal  with 
matters  of  general  concern  to  the  several  communities.  This  pointed  to  the  Federal 
Council  of  Australasia,  at  the  first  meeting  of  which,  on  the  2nd  of  Feruary  1886, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and  Fiji  being  the  Colonies  repre¬ 
sented,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — “  That  this  Council,  considering  that 
“  the  undefended  position  of  the  important  strategical  points  of  King  George’s  Sound 
“  and  Torres  Straits  would  be  a  source  of  great  weakness  in  the  general  defence  of 
“  Australasia  in  time  of  war,  and  that  the  protection  of  the  Sound  and  Princess 
“  Royal  Harbour  and  Torres  Straits  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  general  security  of  the 
“  Australasian  Colonies,  is  of  opinion  that  some  united  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
“  Imperial  Government  and  the  various  Colonies,  with  a  view  to  their  arriving  at  a 
“  decision  which  will  enable  the  question  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  next  session  of  the 
“  Federal  Council.” 

It  was  also  contemplated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  that  the  subject 
should  be  brought  up  again  at  a  meeting,  which  it  was  contemplated  to  hold  at 
Melbourne  in  March  1886,  of  some  of  the  Governors  and  Premiers  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies;  this  meeting,  however,  was  not  held,  and  at  the  subsequent  limited  conference 
in  April,  on  board  H.M.S.  “  Nelson  ”  at  Sydney,  the  subject  was  not  discussed. 

On  the  8th  instant  the  Admiralty  directed  Rear-Admiral  Try  on  to  obtain  the  existing 
and  latest  views  of  the  Colonial  Governments  respectively  with  regard  to  the  joint 
defence  of  King  George’s  Sound  and  of  the  coaling  station  in  Torres  Straits,  and  to 
send  the  information  obtained  by  telegraph,  so  that  if  possible  it  would  reach  England 
by  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  scheme  embodied  in  the  Earl  of  Derby’s  despatch  of  the 
12th  of  June  1885  was  designed  under  pressing  circumstances  and  with  a  view  to  its 
being  possible  to  carry  it  into  effect  expeditiously.  The  armaments  proposed  were, 
therefore,  such  as  would  fulfil  the  above  conditions.  It  appears  desirable  that  this 
provisional  scheme  should  now  be  reconsidered  in  order  that  the  defences  to  be  con¬ 
structed  should  possess  a  more  permanent  value.  With  this  object,  it  may  be  desirable 
not  only  to  provide  better  mountings  for  the  proposed  guns,  but  to  add  two  or  three 
medium  guns  of  new  type  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  long  range  and 
accuracy.  While,  therefore,  the  Imperial  Government  is  prepared  to  redeem  the 
promise  contained  in  Lord  Derby’s  despatch  of  the  12th  June,  1885,  it  is  for  considera¬ 
tion  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the  Colonies  whose  interests  are  involved  to 
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supplement  tlie  armament  provided  at  Imperial  charge  to  the  small  extent  which 

would  be  necessary.  .  . 

Meanwhile  it  is  considered  desirable  not  to  send  the  guns  and  the  mining  equipment 
out  until  the  Colonial  Governments  have  decided  on  the  precise  localities  to  be 
defended,  and  the  number  of  troops  they  are  prepared  to  raise  for  the  defence  of  the 
place,  as  well  as  the  contributions  they  are  prepared  to  make. 

The  Government  of  Western  Australia  have  made  arrangements  providing  in  certain 
circumstances  for  the  destruction  of  the  coal  stores  at  King  George’s  Sound  ;  but  the 
Colonial  Defence  Committee  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  destruction  of  coal 
should  seldom  if  ever  be  resorted  to,  unless  at  the  request  of  the  Naval  Commander- 


in-Chief. 

I  trust  that  the  conference  will  lead  to  definite  decisions  as  to  the  defence  both  ot 
Thursday  island  and  of  King  George’s  Sound  in  order  that  no  further  delay  in 
commencing  the  necessary  works  may  occur. 

April  1887.  '  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 


APPENDIX  A.  to  No.  66. 

ADMIRAL  TRYON  to  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

H.M.S.  “  Nelson,”  at  Sydney, 

My  Lord,  June  17,  1885. 

Your  Excellency  has  been  good  enough  to  refer  to  me  a  letter  from  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Western  Australia,  to  the  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary,  New 
South  Wales,  in  which  co-operation  is  sought  for  creating  a  defence  for  Albany. 

2.  This  opens  out  the  very  important  question  of  the  protection  of  the  outlying 
ports,  especially  when  they  are  coaling  ports,  and  inseparably  connected  with  the 
question  are  Albany  on  the  west  and  Thursday  Island  at  the  north. 

3.  At  the  early  part  of  this  year  I  was  at  Albany,  and  was  much  struck  with  the 
importance  of  the  harbour.  It  is  not  large,  yet  it  is  convenient,  and  capable  of 
extension  and  improvement.  It  is  situated  near  the  extreme  west  point  of  the  south 
coast  of  Australia. 

4.  The  bulk  of  the  external  steam  trade  of  the  Colonies  pass  it.  The  port  cannot 
fail  i,o  become  of  great  importance,  both  in  a  military  and  commercial  sense ;  and 
these  remarks  apply  with  force  also  to  Thursday  Island  in  the  north  extremity  of  this 

country. 

5.  At  the  time  to  which  I  refer  the  coal  stowed  in  those  ports,  for  the  convenience 
of  vessels  that  otherwise  would  pass  them,  was  in  a  condition  that  simply  invited  an 
enemy  to  come  and  help  himself,  and  that  at  our  very  threshold  in  both  directions, 
so  that  he  would  arrive  at  our  doors  with  full  bunkers,  and  therefore  with  a  full 
capacity  for  mischief. 

6.  If  occupied  by  an  enemy,  such  places  are  so  defensible  that  it  would  cost  much 
to  expel  him. 

7.  At  Albany,  there  is  a  sparse  population  in  a  scattered  township  on  the  shores  of 
the  harbour.  Its  defence  is  in  the  hands  of  70  volunteer  riflemen. 

8.  As  to  Thursday  Island,  I  am  informed  20  or  30  steamers  pass  each  month ; 
the  population  is  300,  chiefly  composed  of  native  races  from  the  islands  east  and  west. 

9.  Ports  at  the  extremities  of  these  coasts,  and  of  their  respective  Colonies,  obtain 
far  less  protection  from  cruising  squadrons  than  do  central  ports.  The  importance 
of  these  ports  has  only  sprung  into  existence  of  quite  recent  years. .  The  external 
trade  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  passes  close 
to  them,  and  they  should  not  only  be  ports  of  supply,  but  ports  of  refuge  and  defence. 

10.  The  value  of  these  ports  in  both  a  military  and  commercial  sense  will  certainly 
increase  with  the  growth  of  Australia.  I  need  hardly  add  that  recently  they  have 
been  the  subject  of  many  telegrams,  and  many  letters  have  passed  ;  and  something  has 
been  effected  with  the  view  to  make  such  arrangements  as  were  practicable  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  nation. 

11.  Albany  can  readily,,  and  at  no  great  cost,  be  protected  sufficiently  for  the  hour. 
As  years  roll  on,  more  and  more  doubtless  will  be  done. 
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12.  T lie  position  at  Thursday  Island,  and  of  the  islands  in  its  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  the  Torres  Straits,  are  sure  to  command  attention,  and  its  great  geographical 
and  strategical  importance  will  force  itself  into  consideration. 

13.  There  are  no  other  positions  of  equal  importance  from  the  above  points  of  view,  as 
well  as  from  a  general  point  of  view,  in  the  whole  of  the  Australian  littoral. 

I  have,  &c., 

G.  Tryon, 

Rear-Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief. 


APPENDIX  B.  to  No.  66. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  DERBY,  K.G.,  to  the  GOVERNORS  OF  THE 

AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES. 


My  Lord, 

Sir, 

The  Governor  of  Western  Australia  has 
*You  have 


Downing  Street,  June  12,  1885. 
recently  drawn  the  attention  of  Her 


Majesty’s  Government  to  the  defenceless  condition  of  King  George’s  Sound. 

This  question  has  already  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  brought  into  notice,  aid 
it  was  alluded  to  at  the  Intercolonial  Conference  held  at  Sydney  in  January  18S1. 

At  that  conference  a  resolution,  giving  expression  to  the  Colonial  view,  was  adopted 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  considering  the  large  Imperial  interests 
involved,  the  naval  defence  of  these  Colonies  should  continue  to  be  the  exclusive 
charge  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  Australian  squadron 
should  be  increased.  That  the  members  of  this  conference  pledge  themselves  to  use 
all  legitimate  endeavours  to  procure  the  efficient  fortifications  and  land  defence  of 
the  several  ports  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  at  the  cost  of  the  several  Colonies 
interested.” 

Although  this  resolution  would  apparently  contemplate  that  each  Colony  should  bear 
the  cost  of  fortifying  its  own  ports,  yet  there  are  some  ports  the  cost  of  defending 
which  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  single  Colony  should  bear,  and  with, 
regard  to  which  the  Australian  Governments  might  well,  in  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  consider  the  expediency  of  providing  the  defence  in  common 
King  George’s  Sound  is  a  strong  case  in  point,  for  as  Colonel  Scratchley,  after  a 
careful  investigation  on  the  spot,  reported  “  The  protection  of  the  Sound  and  Princess 
“  Royal  Harbour  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  general  security  of  the  Australian 
“  Colonies  in  time  of  war.  If  left  undefended,  the  Sound  becomes  the  weak  point  in 
“  the  Australian  system  of  defence.” 

It  is,  however,  obviously  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia 
to  provide  and  maintain  the  defences  of  this  port  at  her  sole  expense,  even  if  her  means 
permitted  her  undertaking  such  a  charge. 

Major-General  Scratchley,  when  reporting  in  detail  on  the  measures  necessary  to 
defend  Princess  Royal  Harbour,  including  the  town  of  Albany,  and  to  deny  the  use  of 
the  Sound  to  an  enemy,  recommended  the  construction  of  a  fort  mounting  seven  guns, 
of  which  three  should  be  heavy  guns,  two  7-inch  7-ton  guns,  and  two  64-pounders,  on 
Possession  Point,  a  rocky  mound  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  He  further  recom¬ 
mended  submarine  mines,  torpedo  launches,  and  a  gunboat  carrying  one  8-inch  breech¬ 
loading  gun,  and  he  estimated  the  total  cost  of  the  defences  at  70,00CF. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Possession  Point  is  the  best  position  for  a  per¬ 
manent  work  constructed  at  leisure,  but  the  engineering  difficulties  of  the  site  forbid 
its  adoption  for  hasty  defences,  such  as  alone  could  be  provided  at  short  notice.  It  is 
also  considered  that  defences  on  a  more  modest  scale  than  those  recommended  by 
General  Scratchley  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  moment. 

The  following  scheme  of  defence,  recommended  by  the  Inspector- General  of 
Fortifications,  could  be  rapidly  improvised,  and  would,  in  his  opinion,  answer  ail 
present  purposes : — 

1.  Submarine  mines  for  the  entrance  to  Princess  Royal  Harbour. 

2.  Three  16-pounder  muzzle-loading  guns  on  travelling  carriages,  to  be  mounted  on 
wooden  platforms  in  a  small  earthwork,  either  to  the  west  of  King  Point,  or  to  the  west 
of  the  semaphore  station,  for  the  defence  of  the  mine  field. 
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3.  Three  7 -inch  rifled  muzzle-loading  guns  above  Semaphore  Point,  to  command  the 

entrance  to  the  harbour.  #  . 

4.  Two  40-pounders  on  travelling  or  siege  carriages  on  the  hill  above  King  1  omt,  to 

fire'on  Middleton  Beach  and  on  the  offing.  An  infantry  post  would  be  needed  on  this 

hill,  which  would  be  the  key  of  the  defence. 

5.  A  garrison  of  50  artillery  and  100  infantry,  with  15  engineers  to  work  the  mines, 

would  suffice  as  a  minimum. 

The  Australian  Colonies  might  well  consider  the  expediency  of  placing  the  defences 
on  a  permanently  satisfactory  footing,  by  constructing  a  fort,  such  a3  General 
Scratchley  proposed,  on  Possession  Point,  and  arming  it  with  guns  of  a  more  powerful 
tyne.  It  is,  however,  improbable,  looking  to  the  large  demands  that  are  being  made 
on  the  manufacturing  power  of  this  country,  that  heavy  guns  of  the  latest  type  could 
be  supplied  for  some  time  to  come,  and  it  is  of  importance  in  the  general  interest  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  defending  the  Sound  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  deny  to  an  enemy’s  cruizers  the  use  of  the  harbour  and  the  coal  stored  there. 

The  scheme  of  defence  here  proposed  would  suffice  for  this  limited  purpose,  and  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  are  prepared  to  assist  the  Colonies  by  at  once  sending  out  the 
armament  and  the  submarine  mines  referred  to  above,  delivering  them  free  of  cost,  L. 
the  Colonies  are  willing  to  defray  all  other  expenses  (roughly  estimated  at  6,000/., 
exclusive  of  barracks),  and  to  maintain  the  necessary  garrison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  considering  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  to  which  the  land 
forces  in  Australia  have  already  attained,  that  the  Colonies  could  readily  furnish  a  body 
of  trained  men  for  working  the  guns  and  the  submarine  mines.  How  the  force  should 
be  constituted,  and  whether  it  should  be  permanently  stationed  at  King  George  s  Sound, 
or  held  in  reserve  ready  to  he  despatched  to  the  stations  in  times  of  emergency  are 
questions  which  can  only  be  decided  in  Australia,  but  in  either  case,  it  would  be .  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  force  should  be  in  excess  of  the  forces  ordinarily  maintained  for  garrisoning 
the  great  fortified  ports,  and  that  a  small  number  of  trained  men  should  remain 
permanently  on  the  spot  to  take  care  of  the  batteries  and  guns. 

the  Government  of _  ,  , 

Her  Majesty  s  Government  w  ould  be  glad  if  *y0U  anq  y0ur  Government  W0U  C  COn 

sider  the  above  proposals  in  conjunction  with  the  Governments  of  the  other  Australasian 
Colonies  to  which  similar  Despatches  have  been  addressed,  and  would  communicate  to  me 
tlieir 

- views  upon  the  subject. 

your  id 

It  would  give  Her  Majesty’s  Government  much  satisfaction  if  the  Governments  con¬ 
cerned  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  common  understanding. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Governors  of  Hew  South  Wales,  (Signed)  Derbi. 

Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 

Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
Hew  Zealand. 


APPEHDIX  C.  to  Ho.  66. 

Governor  the  Bight  Hon.  LORD  AUGUSTUS  LOFTUS,  G.C.B,  (Hew  South 
Wales),  to  Colonel  the  Right  Hon.  F.  A.  STAHLEY,  M.P. 

(Received  September  28,  1885.) 

gIR  Sydney,  August  18,  1885. 

With  reference  to  your  predecessor’s  Despatch  of  the  12th  June,  on  the 
defences  of  King  George’s  Sound,  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  Memorandum  by  Sir 
Alexander  Stuart,  to  which  is  appended  a  letter  from  Admiral  Tryon  giving  his  opinion 
(at  my  request)  that  the  minor  works  recommended  could  be  undertaken  at  once, 

whilst  the  larger  works  might  be  carried  out  later. 

2.  You  will  observe  that  Sir  Alexander  Stuart  considers  that  these  works  of  defence 
have  an  equal  importance  for  Imperial  and  Colonial  interests,  and  he  founds  thereon  his 
suggestions  that  both  the  works  recommended  for  King  George’s  Sound  and  Thursday 
Island  in  Torres  Straits  should  be  undertaken  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  Australian  Colonies. 

3.  He  considers  that  the  garrison  of  artillerymen  to  defend  these  works  could  be 
supplied  by  the  two  larger  Colonies,  and  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  have  the 
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appointment  of  the  superior  officer  under  whose  command  the  whole  station  should 
be  placed. 

4.  I  am  not  aware  that  Sir  Alexander  Stuart  has  yet  received  any  communication 
on  the  subject  from  the  other  Australian  Governments. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Right  Hon.  Colonel  F.  Stanley,  M.P.  (Signed)  Augustus  Loftus. 

(Confidential.) 

Memorandum  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  on  the  Defences  of  King  George’s  Sound 

and  Lord  Derby’s  Despatch  of  12th  June  1885. 

As  requested  in  the  above-mentioned  Despatch,  I  desire  to  place  myself  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  other  Australian  Governments  on  the  subject.  To  enable  us  the  better 
to  enter  upon  it,  I  have  asked  for  and  been  favoured  with  the  opinion  of  Admiral 
Tryon  (appended  hereto),  who  thinks  that  the  minor  works  recommended  ought  to  be 
undertaken  at  once,  and  that  the  larger  works  should  follow  hereafter. 

The  importance  of  Albany  is  undoubted,  but  that  importance  seems  to  me  to  belong 
as  much  to  Imperial  as  to  Colonial  interests.  As  a  coaling  station,  however  important 
it  was  to  merchant  steamers  in  times  past,  it  is  now  seldom  used  except  by  the  P.  &  0. 
Company’s  boats ;  but  for  a  coal  depot  for  the  Imperial  ships  it  would,  in  the  event  of 
war,  be  invaluable.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Thursday  Island  in  Torres  Straits  • 
and  I  would  suggest  that  both  these  works  be  undertaken  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Australian  Colonies  on  the  other  (the 
latter  in  proportion  to  their  population). 

It  possibly  would  be  inconvenient  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  send  out  the 
necessary  artillerymen  to  keep  up  the  defence ;  but  this  difficulty  might  perhaps  be 
met  by  the  two  larger  Colonies,  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  aided  by  any  others 
who  can  spare  them,  sending  sufficient  men  for  the  purpose.  Doubtless  this  would 
require  some  alteration  in  local  military  Acts  ;  but  when  the  late  contingent  went  to 
the  Soudan,  it  was  found  quite  possible  to  place  them  in  an  effective  manner  under  the 
Imperial  law,  and  somewhat  similar  arrangements  might  be  made  in  this  case,  especially 
if  the  Imperial  Government  were  to  (as  I  think  they  ought)  appoint  the  superior  officer 
under  whose  command  the  whole  station  would  be  placed. 

Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  Sydney,  Alex.  Stuart. 

August  10,  1885. 


Dear  Sir  Alexander  Stuart,  H.M.S.  “Kelson,”  August  5,  1885. 

I  have  read  the  Despatch,  dated  June  12,  1885,  containing  certain  proposals  for 
the  defence  of  Albany. 

I  concur  in  the  proposed  moderate  scheme.  It  commends  itself  to  me  because  it 
can  be  carried  out  within  a  reasonable  time,  because  at  no  great  cost  it  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  hour,  because  the  best  site  for  a  permanent  work  which,  as  time  rolls  on 
is  sure  to  be  made  on  Possession  Point,  will  not  be  interfered  with,  and  thus  alteration 
and  modification,  which  are  always  costly  (and  while  in  progress  we  should  be  left  with 
nothing  ready)  will  be  avoided,  and,  further,  the  proposed  works  will  remain  auxiliary 
to  what  is  ever  hereafter  effected. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  best  for  temporary  or  minor 
works  such  as  are  proposed ;  it  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  village  or  town  of  Albany 
itself,  would  receive  support  from  the  volunteer  or  other  corps,  and  the  force  will  be 
easier  to  maintain,  to  water,  provision,  &c.,  than  if  placed  on  Possession  Point. 

When  a  regular  work  is  constructed  there,  it  will  doubtless  contain  tanks,  stores 
bomb-proofs,  &c.  ;  and  whenever  such  a  work  is  undertaken,  it  should  be  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  secure,  so  far  as  may  be,  permanency. 

The  proposed  defence,  both  as  to  the  works  and  the  guns,  reads  to  be  but  a  lio-ht 
defence ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  very  narrow,  and  there  are  shoals  which 
add  to  the  difficulties  which  an  enemy  would  have  to  overcome,  and  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  torpedo  defence. 

It  is  noted  that  the  proposed  defence  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  denying  the  harbour 
with  its  contents,  coal,  &c.,  to  an  enemy. 

The  precise  site  for  the  proposed  batteries  must  be  settled  on  the  spot. 

I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  G.  Tryon. 
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APPENDIX  D.  to  No.  66. 

Governor  Sir  A.  MUSGRAVE,  K.C.M.G.  (Queensland),  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
EARL  OF  DERBY,  K.G.  (Received  October  5,  1885.) 

Government  House,  Brisbane, 

My  Lord,  August  19,  1885. 

Referring  to  jour  Lordship’s  Despatch  of  12th  June  last,  with  respect 
to  tiie  defenceless  condition  of  King  George’s  Sound,  communicating  a  scheme  of 
defence  for  that  port  which  has  been  recommended  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Forti¬ 
fications,  I  now  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Colonial 
Secretary  and  leader  of  the  Government,  in  which  he  expresses  the  readiness  of  this 
Government  to  join  the  other  Colonies  in  provision  for  this  purpose,  and  proposes  to 
communicate  at  once  with  the  other  Colonies  in  the  sense  of  his  letter  to  me. 

2.  I  entirely  concur  in  Mr.  Griffith’s  remarks  upon  the  position  of  Thursday  Island 
in  Torres  Straits. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  .  (Signed)  A.  Musgrave. 

for  the  Colonies. 


Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  Brisbane, 

Sir,  August  17,  1885. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  your  Excellency  of  Lord 
Derby’s  Despatch  of  12th  June  last,  with  respect  to  the  defenceless  condition  of 
King  George’s  Sound,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  communicates  a  scheme  of 
defence  for  that  port  which  has  been  recommended  by  the  Inspector- General  of  Forti¬ 
fications,  and  invites  this  Government  to  consider  the  proposals  in  conjunction  with  the 
Governments  of  the  other  Australian  Colonies,  and  communicate  their  views  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government. 

2.  After  consideration  of  the  matter  this  Government  has  no  difficulty  in  at  once 
expressing  its  willingness  to  join  with  the  Governments  of  the  other  Colonies  in  esta¬ 
blishing  and  maintaining  the  suggested  scheme  of  defence  on  the  basis  of  a  contribution 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  several  Colonies. 

3.  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  invite  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
the  position  of  Thursday  Island,  which  is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  King 
George’s  Sound,  as  has  been  recently  pointed  out  by  Admiral  Tryon  in  a  Despatch 
addressed  by  him  on  the  17th  of  June  last  to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus.  Although  this 
Government  is  not  disposed  to  stipulate  as  a  condition  to  its  joining  in  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  defence  of  King  George’s  Sound  that  the  two  places  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner,  they  think  that  the  other  Colonies  may  fairly  be  called  upon  to 
share  with  Queensland  the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  proper  scheme  of 
defence  in  Torres  Straits. 

4.  I  propose  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  other  Colonies  in  the  sense  of  this 
letter,  of  which,  with  your  Excellency’s  permission,  I  propose  to  send  them  copies. 

I  have,  &c., 

His  Excellency  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  G.C.M.G.,  (Signed)  S.  W.  Griffith. 

Governor. 


APPENDIX  E.  to  No.  66. 

Governor  Sir  G.  C.  STRAHAN,  K.C.M.G.  (Tasmania),  to  Colonel  the  Right  Hon. 

F.  A.  STANLEY,  M.P.  (Received  October  21,  1885.) 

Government  House,  Hobart, 

Sir,  September  5,  1885. 

In  reply  to  your  predecessor’s  Despatch  of  12th  June  last,  with  reference 
to  the  defenceless  condition  of  King  George’s  Sound,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  to 
you  a  Memorandum  from  the  Premier  which  I  have  received  upon  the  subject. 

I  have,  &c., 

Col.  the  Right  Hon.  F.  A.  Stanley,  M.P.  (Signed)  Geo.  C.  Strahan. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
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Memorandum  for  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Premier’s  Office,  Hobart,  August  20,  1885. 

The  Premier  lias  the  honour  to  return  to  your  Excellency  Despatch  of  the  12th 
June  last,  requesting  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  this  Colony  for  certain 
proposals  connected  with  the  defence  of  the  Port  of  Albany,  Western  Australia. 

Your  Excellency’s  advisers  have  given  careful  attention  to  this  subject,  and  whilst 
fully  recognising  the  great  importance  attached  to  the  fortification  of  a  coaling  station 
so  advantageously  situated  as  Albany,  they  are  unable  to  recommend  that,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  the  Coloiry  of  Tasmania  should  be  burdened  with  a  heavy 
disbursement  of  public  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  contribution  proposed  to  be  made  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  towards  the 
expense  of  the  projected  works  and  their  maintenance  appears  to  Ministers  to  be  quite 
inadequate  in  comparison  with  the  large  Imperial  interests  involved. 

The  principal  value  of  Albany  as  a  coaling  station  consists  in  the  facilities  it  affords 
to  vessels  of  Her  Majesty’s  Navy,  and  to  vessels  belonging  to  companies  of  purely 
British  constitution,  and  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  as  the  Colonial  stake  at 
issue  in  its  existence  as  a  coaling  station  is  comparatively  so  unimportant,  this  Govern¬ 
ment  consider  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  defence 
works  and  the  attendant  expenses  should  be  defrayed  by  the  mother  country. 

The  Premier,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  a  subject  of  this  importance,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  public  money,  should  be  postponed  for  the  consideration 
of  a  Federal  Council,  when  the  representatives  of  most  of  the  Colonies  interested  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  fully  discussing  the  merits  of  the  scheme. 

Adye  Douglas. 


APPENDIX  F.  to  No.  66. 

Governor  Sir  W.  F.  D.  JERVOIS,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (New  Zealand),  to  Colonel  the 
Right  Hon.  F.  A.  STANLEY,  M.P.  (Received  January  4,  1886.) 

Government  House,  Wellington, 

Sir,  November  18,  1885. 

With  reference  to  the  Despatch  from  your  predecessor,  dated  the  12th 
June  last,  concerning  the  defences  of  King  George’s  Sound,  I  ha,ve  the  honour  to 
state  that  I  forwarded  it  to  my  Ministers  accompanied  with  a  Memorandum  (of  which 
I  enclose  a  copy)  pointing  out  the  importance  to  this  Colony  of  King  George’s  Sound, 
and  suggesting  that  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  should  place  themselves  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  several  Governments  of  Australia,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
course  which  each  proposed  to  adopt. 

2.  I  had  previously,  in  my  address  to  the  New  Zealand  Institute  on  the  4th  October 
1884  (as  also  in  a  lecture  which  I  delivered  in  South  Australia  upwards  of  five  years 
ago),  suggested  that  the  Australasian  Colonies  should  unite  in  sharing  the  outlay 
requisite  for  the  defence  of  King  George’s  Sound. 

3.  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  Memorandum  which  I  have  received  from  my 
Ministers  on  the  subject,  stating  that  the  Government  of  this  Colony  is  unable  to  offer 
any  opinion  thereon  until  Parliament  has  been  consulted. 

I  forward  also  copies  of  the  letters  which  were  received  by  my  Government  from 
the  Governments  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  in  answer  to  their  com¬ 
munications. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  WM.  F.  DRUMMOND  JERVOIS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Colonel  Stanley,  M.P., 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Memorandum  with  reference  to  Despatch  dated  12th  June  1885,  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the  defence  of  King  George’s  Sound. 

In  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this  important  matter  it  should  be  observed  : — 

1.  That  the  only  routes  for  ships  approaching  the  Australasian  Colonies,  including 
New  Zealand,  from  the  westward,  are  by  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Those  taking  the  former  route  may  pass  either  by  the  north  or  the  south  of  the 
Australian  continent,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  go  by  the  south.  But 
those  coming  by  the  Cape,  which  include  the  “  direct  ”  steamers  destined  for  New 
Zealand,  must  pass  by  the  south,  and  go  comparatively  near  to  the  fine  harbour 
and  coaling  station  of  King  George’s  Sound. 

2.  If  therefore  in  time  of  war  this  harbour  were  held  by  an  enemy,  he  might,  acting 
therefrom,  cut  off  our  merchant  steamers  and  ships ;  whereas,  if  it  were  secured  to 
us  it  would  become  a  base  of  operations  whence  British  men-of-war  could  operate 
for  the  defence  of  our  commerce. 

3.  All  the  Australasian  Colonies,  including  New  Zealand,  are  therefore  interested 
in  King  George’s  Sound  being  efficiently  defended,  on  the  same  principle  as  they  are 
interested  in  the  defence  of  Torres  Straits  (for  which  object  they  contribute  to  the 
expenses  for  New  Guinea),  and  in  like  manner  as  hereafter,  when  the  Panama  Canal  is 
opened,  they  will  be  jointly  interested  in  the  defence  of  a  port  in  the  Pacific  between 
New  Zealand  and  America. 

4.  Queensland  may  naturally  refuse  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  protection  of 
Torres  Straits ;  it  would  be  unjust  to  expect  that  New  Zealand  should  bear  the  entire 
burden  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  fortified  harbour  on  some  island  in 
the  Pacific,  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  Western  Australia,  with  a  population  of 
32,000  should  be  called  upon  to  fortify  and  garrison  a  harbour  which,  although  situated 
within  its  own  boundary,  is  of  Australasian  importance.  The  expense  of  such  defences 
should  be  shared  by  the  whole  group  of  Colonies  who  benefit  by  them. 

5.  As  regards  the  annual  amount  which  New  Zealand  would  in  this  case  have  to 
contribute  no  definite  estimate  can  be  given  until  the  precise  constitution  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  military  force  is  determined.  Supposing,  however,  that  a  certain  number  of 
artillerymen  and  torpedomen  with  officers  were  to  be  permanently  stationed  on  the 
spot,  and  that  the  infantry  were  only  sent  to  King  George’s  Sound  on  an  emergency 
occurring,  probably  the  annual  cost  to  New  Zealand  would  be  from  2,500 1.  to  3,000/. 
a  year. 

This  would  be  in  addition  to  the  share  for  the  expense  of  works,  which,  according 
to  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Inspector  General  of  Fortifications,  would  only  be  about 
1,000/.,  i.e.  -jt  of  6,000/.  +  (say)  3,000/.  for  barracks. 

6.  The  adoption  of  Sir  P.  Scratchley’s  plan  might  be  left  for  future  consideration, 

7.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Imperial  Government  undertake  to  provide  the 
armaments  and  torpedo  stores  for  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
Fortifications. 

8.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  should  in  the  first  place 
put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  several  Governments  of  Australia,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  course  which  each  proposes  to  adopt. 

(Signed)  William  F.  Drummond  Jervois. 

Government  House,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

August  12,  1885. 


Memorandum  for  his  Excellency. 

Wellington,  November  7,  1885. 

The  Premier  has  the  honour  to  inform  his  Excellency  that  the  Government  has 
given  the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  defence  of  King  George’s 
Sound,  referred  to  in  Despatch  of  the  12th  June  last,  and  his  Excellency’s  Memo¬ 
randum  of  the  12th  August  which  accompanied  it,  and  has  very  reluctantly  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  subject  on  which  they  are  unable  to  offer  an  opinion 
until  Parliament  has  been  consulted. 

They  did  not  submit  the  matter  to  Parliament  last  session  as  they  had  not  received 
answers  from  the  various  Colonies  with  which  they  had  communicated,  but  next 
Session  they  shall  advise  his  Excellency  that  all  papers-  bearing  on  the  subject  be 
presented  to  Parliament  for  consideration. 


(Signed)  Robert  Stout. 
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Premier’s  Office,  Melbourne, 

^IR’  August  28,  1885. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant, 
inquiring  the  views  of  this  Government  in  regard  to  the  proposition  that  the  several 
Austi  alasian  Colonies  should  assist  in  providing  for  the  defence  of  King  George’s 
Sound,  Western  Australia. 

With  reference  to  this  subject  I  beg  to  state  that  this  Government  fully  recognises 
the  importance  of  protecting  Iving  George  s  Sound  from  attack,  and  concurs  generally 
in  the  views  in  regard  thereto  expressed  in  the  Despatch  from  the  Bight  Honourable 
the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  12th  June  ultimo,  referred  to  in  your  communication. 

While,  however,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  full  and  careful  consideration 
would  be  given  on  the  part  of  this  Colony  to  any  well  matured  scheme  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  desired  object,  I  cannot  but  entertain  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  the 
possibility  of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  determination  in  the  matter  in  combination 
with  the  other  Governments  interested  through  the  medium  of  correspondence  only, 
whether  through  the  post  or  by  telegram. 

Several  instances  have  occurred  of  late,  some  of  which  will  doubtless  readily  present 
themselves  to  your  mind,  illustrating  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  stand  in 
the  waj  of  bringing  a  number  of  distinct  and  distant  Governments  into  accord  in 
regard  to  points  of  great  importance  to  all,  and  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  some  authoritative 
body  empowered  to  deal  with  matters  of  general  concern  to  the  several  communities. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Hon.  the  Premier  of  Hew  Zealand,  (Signed)  James  Service, 

Wellington.  Premier. 


Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  Brisbane, 

Sir,  August  27,  1885. 

With  reference  to  Lord  Derby’s  Despatch  of  the  12th  June  last,  on  the  subject 
of  the  defences  of  King  George’s  Sound,  and  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  enclose  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  letter*  which  I  have 
addressed  to  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  and  which  expresses  the  opinions  of  this 
Government  on  the  subject  of  the  defences  of  King  George’s  Sound  and  Thursday 
Island. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  your  views  on  the  subject. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary,  (Signed)  S.  W.  Griffith. 

Hew  Zealand. 


Premier’s  Office,'  Hobart, 

Sir,  August  27,  1885. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  requesting  to  be  informed  of  the 
views  of  this  Government  on  the  question  of  the  defence  of  Albany,  King  George’s 
Sound,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith,  for  your  information,  "copy  of  a 
memorandumf  which  I  addressed  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  this  Colony  in 
connexion  with  the  proposals  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  this  subject  as  set  forth  in 
his  despatch  of  12th  June  last. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Hon.  the  Premier,  (Signed)  Adye  Douglas. 

Wellington. 


*  Enclosure  in  Appendix  D.,  page  2G5.  |  Enclosure  in  Appendix  E.,  page  266. 
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No.  67* 

DEFENCE  OF  KING  GEORGE’S  SOUND  AND  TORRES  STRAITS. 

Colonial  Office  Memorandum. 

The  necessity  for  defending  Princess  Royal  Harbour  and  some  position  in  the  Torres 
Straits  has  been  fully  recognised  both  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Australasian 
Colonies.  The  joint  interest  of  these  Colonies  in  the  defence  of  these  points  has  been 
generally  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  the  Federal  Council  in  February  1886  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  “  some  united  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  various  Colonies.” 

Several  schemes  of  defence  have  been  put  forward  by  the  War  Office  and  by  General 
Scratchley,  who  reported  on  both  positions,  after  a  personal  inspection.  More  recently, 
Admiral  Tryon  has  called  attention  to  the  “  great  importance  ”  of  Princess  Royal  Har¬ 
bour  and  Thursday  Island,  “both  in  a  military  and  commercial  sense.”  As  regards  the 
former,  although  the  present  commercial  importance  of  Albany  is  relatively  small,  the 
annual  value  of  the  passing  trade  was  estimated  at  more  than  30,000,000/.  in  1880,  and 
this  amount  would  be  largely  increased  in  time  of  war  in  the  event  of  possible  interrup¬ 
tion  to  the  Suez  Canal,  in  which  case  the  bulk  of  the  Australasian  trade  with  Europe 
would  follow  the  Cape  route.  Moreover,  the  development  of  Western .  Australia,  and 
the  opening  up  of  that  Colony  by  the  extension  of  its  railway  system,  will  undoubtedly 
confer  great  commercial  importance  on  Princess  Royal  Harbour  and  Albany. 

As  regards  the  Torres  Straits,  the  value  and  bulk  of  trade  following  this  route  in 
time  of  peace  will  certainly  increase,  and  the  war  importance  of  a  coaling  station,  as 
a  link  between  Australasia  and  the  East  India  and  China  stations,  can  hardly  be 
over-rated. 

The  contemplated  increase  to  the  Australasian  squadron  will  permit  the  defences  of 
these  two  positions  to  be  on  a  more  modest  scale  than  has  been  hitherto  adopted;  but 
the  importance  of  providing  the  coal  stores  there  with  protection  against  a  raid  by  a 
hostile  cruizer  is  nevertheless  enhanced.  In  order  that  the  Australasian  squadron  may 
be  rendered  free  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour  in  defence  of  floating  trade,  protected 
coal  at  these  vital  strategic  points  becomes  a  necessity. 

Finally,  both  positions  possess  considerable  natural  advantages  for  defence  ;  and,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Admiral  Tryon,  they  require  for  that  very  reason  to  be 
denied  to  an  enemy,  who,  once  established  there,  could  not  be  dislodged  without 
an  effort. 

As  regards  the  negotiations  which  have  hitherto  taken  place,  Princess  Royal  Harbour 
and  Thursday  Island  occupy  a  different  position. 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  in  recent  years  as  to  the  general  scheme  of  defence 
of  the  former,  except  as  to  its  scale  and  such  details  as  the  actual  position  of  the  guns. 
Moreover,  Lord  Derby,  in  his  circular  despatch  of  the  12th  June  1885,  at  a  time  when 
war  appeared  to  be  imminent,  offered  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  certain  armament,  together  with  submarine  mines,  if  the  Colonies  would  defray 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  works  (estimated  roughly  at  6,000/.)  and  furnish  the  necessary 
garrison.  This  armament  was  accordingly  prepared  for  issue  ;  but  the  apprehension  of 
war  having  meanwhile  passed  away,  it  became  desirable  to  re-consider  the  question  with 
a  view  to  a  more  permanent  arrangement. 

In  the  case  of  Thursday  Island,  various  schemes  of  defence  have  also  been  pre¬ 
pared,  but  the  whole  question  has  been  unsettled  in  consequence  of  a  proposal  to  adopt 
Goode  Island  as  the  coal  depot,  and  to  create  an  artificial  harbour  and  anchorage  by 
means  of  a  breakwater.  Thus,  no  definite  proposal  for  the  defence  of  a  coaling  station 
in  the  Torres  .Straits  has  ever  been  jointly  considered  by  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and 
the  Conference  will,  therefore,  enter  upon  new  ground  in  considering  the  question. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  advantages  of  creating  an  artificial  harbour  in  the 
Torres  Straits,  the  Colonial  Governments  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
cost  would  not  at  present  be  justified,  and  Her  Majesty  Government  consider  that  present 
requirements  will  be  fulfilled  by  a  moderate  defence  of  Thursday  Island,  and  that  to 
create  that  defence  without  further  delay  is  a  wiser  course  than  to  embark  on  a  large 
scheme  whose  cost  can  hardly  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  In  such  a  scheme,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  Australasian  Colonies  as  a  whole  would  co-operate  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  time  may  arrive  when  Queensland  will  be  in  a  position  to  create  a 
port  on  her  northern  shore,  and  it  appears  desirable  not  to  anticipate  requirements 
which  cannot  be  exactly  foreseen  or  provided  for. 


Under  the  above  circumstances,  definite  schemes  of  defence  for  Princess  Royal 
Harbour  and  Thursday  Island,  with  estimates,  are  now  submitted  to  the  Conference,  and 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  trust  that  the  present  exceptionally  favourable  opportunity  of 
finally  arriving  at  a  settlement  of  the  whole  question  may  not  be  lost. 

The  general  conditions  proposed  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  arrangement  to  be  re-considered  at  the  end  often  years. 

2.  The  necessary  works,  together  with  their  maintenance,  to  be  undertaken  at  the 

cost  of  all  the  Australasian  Colonies,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  population. 

3.  A  small  permanent  garrison  (o  be  maintained  at  each  place,  also  at  the  joint  cost 

of  the  Colonies. 

4.  In  the  case  of  Princess  Royal  Harbour,  Western  Australia  to  undertake,  on  the 

outbreak  of  war,  to  increase  the  garrison  to  the  strength  stated.  Queensland  to 
make  a  similar  undertaking  with  respect  to  Thursday  Island.  In  the  case  of 
a  war  of  some  duration  it  will  be  for  the  other  Colonies  to  consider  whether 
they  should  not  assist  in  providing  reliefs  for  the  garrison  of  Thursday  Island. 
Princess  Royal  Harbour,  on  the  other  hand,  being  one  of  the  principal  ports  of 
Western  Australia,  should  continue  to  be  garrisoned  by  that  Colony,  unless 
special  circumstances  arise  calling  for  an  increase  of  strength  beyond  the 
stated  amount,  in  which  case  the  other  Colonies  might  be  expected  to  assist. 

5.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  cost  of  defences  on 

Australasian  territory  in  view  of  the  large  expenditure  they  are  incurring  on  the 
coaling  stations  on  which  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  Mother  Country 
will  depend  in  war.  They  are,  however,  willing  to  provide  the  following  anna 
ments,  viz. : — 

For  Princess  Royal  Harbour — 

8"  R.M.L.  guns. 

40-pr.  R.B.L. 

9-pr.  R.M.L. 

as  well  as  the  Submarine  Mines  promised  in  Lord  Derby’s  despatch. 

And  for  Thursday  Island — 

7"  R.M.L.  guns. 

16-pr.  R.M.L.  „ 

With  the  above  armaments,  a  proportion  of  ammunition  would  be  provided,  and  the 
only  cost  to  the  Colonies  would  be  that  of  improved  mountings  for  the  8"  and  7"  guns, 
of  which  an  estimate  is  annexed.  These  guns,  though  inferior  to  the  6"  B.L.  new  type 
guns  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide,  are  capable  of  piercing  8-2"  and  7 '6"  of 
iron  respectively  at  1,000  yards,  possess  large  shell  power,  and  would  be  mounted  so  as 
to  range  up  to  6,000  yards.  They  are  also  capable  of  being-loaded  under  cover.  Their 
main  defect  is  a  falling  off  in  accuracy  at  ranges  exceeding  2,500  yards.  In  view  of  the 
large  requirements  which  have  to  be  fulfilled  at  stations,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  unable  to  provide  new  type  guns  for  Princess  Royal 
Harbour  and  Thursday  Island.  It  nevertheless  appears  desirable  that  these  positions 
should  receive  some  measure  of  defence  without  further  delay.  If,  therefore,  the 
Colonies  are  not  prepared  at  the  present  time  to  incur  the  expense  of  providing  new  type 
guns  for  Thursday  Island  and  Princess  Royal  Harbour,  estimated  at  19,940k,  it  appears, 
nevertheless,  advisable  to  mount  the  available  armaments  with  a  view  to  their  being 
subsequently  replaced. 

\  (Signed)  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 

April  20th,  1887- 
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ESTIMATES,  &c. 

Extract. 

Princess  Royal  Harbour,  King  George’s  Sound. 

It  is  proposed  to  concentrate  the  defence  on  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

1.  The  whole  of  the  works  will  be  less  than  two  miles  from  Albany  and  easily  accessible 
at  all  times.  By  this  concentration  economy  will  be  promoted. 

2.  Middleton  Beach,  the  best  landing-place  for  a  movement  on  Albany,  will  be 
efficiently  defended. 

3.  The  sites  on  Point  Possession  will  be  left  intact  for  subsequent  occupation  when 
the  growth  of  the  commercial  importance  of  the  harbour  demands  an  extension  of  the 
defence. 


S  s  3 
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Works. 

£ 

The  cost  of  the  necessary  works,  &c.  will  be  -  -  9,700 

Barracks  for  the  permanent  garrison  would  also  be  required 

and  would  cost  about  -  -  -  -  3,000 


Total  -  -  -  12,700 


In  addition,  storage  room  would  have  to  be  provided  in  Albany  for  the  moveable 
armament,  and  for  submarine  mine  stores. 

It  would  further  be  advantageous  to  connect  Breaksca  Island  with  Albany  by  cable, 
which  would  cost  about  2,000/. 

Garrison. 

The  permanent  garrison  should  consist  of : — 

Artillery  -  -----  25 

Submarine  mines  -  -  -  5 


Total  -  -  -  -  -  30 


The  war  garrison  shonld  consist  of : — 


Artillery 

Submarine  miners 
Infantry 

- 

Permanent. 

-  25 

5 

Auxiliary. 

120' 

20 

150 

Totals 

-  30 

290 

General  total 

_ 

-  320 

Thursday  Island. 

The  defence  to  be  confined  to  Thursday  Island.  The  <c  Green  Hills”  to  be  occupied 
and  to  mount  four  guns  bearing  on  the  channel  of  approach  from  the  West,  the  Aplin 
Channel  and  the  anchorage.  Emplacements  to  be  provided  also  for  four  field  guns  to 
fire  on  boats,  &c. 

Works. 

£ 

The  cost  of  the  necessary  works,  &c.  will  be  -  -  9,300 

Barracks  for  permanent  garrison  -  -  5,500 

Total  -  -  14,800 


Garrison. 


The  permanent  garrison  should  consist  of  fifty  artillerymen,  armed  with  carbines, 
war  garrison  should  consist  of : — 


Artillery  - 
Infantry 

-  - 

Permanent. 

50 

Auxiliary. 

25 

150 

Totals 

50 

175 

General  total 

- 

-  225 

The 


Total  Cost  of  Works  (including  Barracks). 

£ 

Princess  Royal  Harbour  -----  12,700 

Thursday  Island  -  -  -  -  14,800 


Total  -  27,500 
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Approximate  Cost  of  Works  distributed  in  proportion  to  Population  of  Colonies. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 
New  Zealand 

l  he  only  additional  capital  charge  to  be  borne  in  connexion  with  the  above  is  the  cost 
or  unproved  mountings,  amounting  to  4,080/. 

It  would,  however,  be  desirable  to  provide  machine  guns  for  each  station. 

If  the  Colonies  decide  to  provide  6"  B.L.  guns  on  hydro-pneumatic  mountings,  the 
auxiliary  armament  being,  as  before,  provided  at  Imperial  charge,  the  additional  cost 
would  be  19,940/. 

In  this  case  the  total  estimate  for  works  may  be  reduced  by  1,000/.  Thus  the  total 
capital  charge  to  be  borne  by  the  Colonies  becomes 

£ 

If  the  armament  offered  by  the  Imperial  Government  is  mounted  -  -  31,580 

If  6"  B.L.  guns  are  substituted  for  8"  R.M.L.  guns  -  -  -46^440 

If  machine  guns  are  provided,  add  -  .  .  i'oOO 

The  annual  charge  to  be  borne  by  the  Colonies  jointly  would  have  to  provide  a  total 
permanent  ganison  of  80  men  and  a  small  amount  for  keeping  up  the  works  in  repair. 
No  estimate  iias  been  made  of  the  charge  for  the  permanent  garrison,  which  in  the  case 
of  Piincess  Ro^al  Harbour  might  probably  be  calculated  from  the  cost  of  the  permanent 
artillery  force  of  Victoria,  and  in  the  case  of  Thursday  Island  would  be  somewhat 
greater.  The  total  cost  cf  maintenance  of  the  works  would  amount  to  about  500/.  per 
annum.  1 

Phe  approximate  value  of  the  annanent  offered  by  the  Imperial  Government,  in¬ 
cluding  equipment,  ammunition,  and  submarine  mines  is  12,726/. 


£ 

-  8,050 

-  8,050 

-  2,687 

-  2,667 

-  279 
1,044 

-  4,723 


No.  68. 

DEFENCE  OF  KING  GEORGE’S  SOUND  AND  TORRES  STRAITS. 

Second  Colonial  Office  Memorandum. 

The  question  of  the  defence  of  King^George’s  Sound  and  Torres  Straits  has  been 
discussed  at  some  length  by  the  Conference,  and  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention 
to  certain  points  which  have  arisen,  on  which  some  misapprehension  appears  to  *  exist. 
The  choice  of  Imperial  coaling  stations  was  made  after  careful  consideration  by  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  neither  King  George’s  Sound  nor  a  position  in  Torres  Straits 
was  recommended  by  that  Commission.  I  am  unaware  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
have  at  any  period  considered  that  the  cost  of  the  defence  of  these  positions  should  be 
shared  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Intercolonial  Conference,  held  at  Svdney  in 
1881,  adopted  a  resolution  pledging  its  members  “  to  procure  the  efficient  fortification 
and  laud  defence  of  the  several  ports  of  the  Australian  Colonies  at  the  cost  of  the  several 
Colonies-  interested  ;  ”  and  although  they  subsequently  made  one  exception  as  regards 
King  George’s  Sound,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  consider  that  that  harbour  and  Torres 
Straits  fall  distinctly  within  the  scope  of  the  above  resolution.  During  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  on  this  subject,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently 
recognised  that  these  two  positions  have,  so  far  as  the  Imperial  Government  is  con¬ 
cerned,  no  special  claims  to  be  considered  on  a  different  footing  from  other  Australasian 


T,oris  1'he  representatives  of  Western  Australia  have  generously  offered  to  bear  a 
Le'  share  of  the  cost  of  the  defence  of  King  George^  Sound,  and  have  intimated 
reoret  that  the  present  financial  position  of  the  Colony  did  not  permit  it  to  undertake 
the  whole  burden.  In  the  case  of  Torres  Straits  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Colon v  of  Queensland  will  at  a  future  date  be  able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  Thursday  Island  at  its  own  charge.  Both  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  have 
represented,  however,  that  in  the  cases  of  Thursday  Island  and  King  George  s  Sound 
Australasian  interests  are  involved.  Neither  is  a  great  commercial  port,  or  the  capital 
a  Colony.  Both  have  a  strategic  rather  than  a  mercantile  importance.  In  the  view 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  these  ports  present  no  essential  points  of  difference  from 
anv  of  the  other  Australasian  harbours,  the  local  defence  of  which  has  been  recognised 
as  a  matter  of  Colonial  responsibility.  As  regards  King  Georges  Sound  ^certain  y, 
and  as  regards  Thursday  Island  probably,  no  question  of  an  Imperial  contribution  m 
aid  of  defence  would  have  arisen,  if  Western  Australia  and  Queensland  had  attained 
the  development  which  a  few  years  will  suffice  to  bring  about.  Lord  Derby,  m  1885, 
at  a  time  when  war  appeared  imminent,  having  m  view  the  inability  of  Western 
Australia  to  undertake  the  defence  of  King  George’s  Sound,  offered  to  send  out  sub¬ 
marine  mines,  together  with  a  certain  armament  which,  if  temporarily  mounted,  would 
have  conferred  a  measure  of  protection  on  the  coal  there  stored.  This  armament  was 
at  the  time  the  best  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  which  could  be  sent  out  at  a  short  notice.  The  danger  having  passed  away,  it 
became  desirable  to  put  before  the  Colonial  Governments  a  more  permanent  scheme  of 
defence,  and  accordingly  estimates  of  the  cost  of  protecting  both  King  George  s  Sound  and 
Thursday  Island  were  'laid  before  the  Conference,  together  with  general  proposals  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  and  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  extent  oi  ihe 
expenditure  involved.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  having  thus  offered  to  present 
certain  guns  with  an  effective  mining  equipment  at  a  period  of  great  emergency,  they 
decided  not  to  recede  from  that  offer,  but  extend  it  as  regards  1  hursday  Island.  More¬ 
over  as  regards  King  George’s  Sound,  the  offered  armament  was  slightly  increased. 

The  schemes  put  forward  were  of  a  more  moderate  nature  than  some  of  those  which 
had  o-one  before;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  modern  experience  has  to  some  extent  modified 
previous  opinions  as  to  the  power  of  naval  attack  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  Australian  squadron  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  result  from  the 
labours  of  the  Conference,  undoubtedly  justifies  a  modification  of  the  standaid  of  local 
defence.  There  is  nothing  at  either  King  George’s  Sound  or  Thursday  Island  to  tempt 
attack  with  the  exception  of  coal,  and  not  merely  is  it  improbable  that  an  enemy  would 
risk  serious  injuries  to  his  ships  in  the  attempt  to  seize  coal,  but  with  a  powerful  fleet 
in  Australasian  waters  his  presence  in  those  waters  becomes  necessarily  hazardous. 
During  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  uselessness  of  the  armaments  offered  by  the 
Imperial  Government  has  been  freely  asserted.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  well 
aware  that  it  is  desirable  to  provide  the  best  available  ordnance  were  expense  a  matter 
of  no  account,  but  the  demands  of  other  and  more  important  positions  have  to  be  first 
considered  and  the  armaments  which  have  been  offered  would,  if  properly  mounted, 
afford  a  measure  of  defence  which  two  or  three  unarmoured  cruizers  would  be  little 
likely  to  defy.  It  appears  desirable  to  point  out  further  that  these  R.M.L.  guns  are 
considered  sufficiently  powerful  to  serve  as  auxiliary  armaments  at  ports  where  a  far 
heavier  attack  is  probable.  These  guns  have  the  further  advantage  that  they  are  simple 
and  easily  kept  in  working  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  life  of  the  6-inch  guns  scarcely 
exceeds  300  rounds,  after  which  they  would  require  to  be  sent  back  to  England  to  be 
retubed  On  all  these  grounds,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Imperial  Government  that  the 
armaments  offered  in  my  Memorandum  of  the  20th  April,  though  not  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained,  were,  nevertheless,  efficient  as  a  first  measure  of  defence.  1  he  works 
which  it  was  proposed  to  create  could  subsequently  have  been  converted  at  small  cost 
to  receive  an  armament  of  modern  type.  The  charges  which  would  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  individual  Colonies  under  the  scheme  laid  before  the  Conference  were  extremely 
moderate  After  full  consideration.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  unable  at  present  to 
ao  beyond  the  terms  of  their  original  offer.  The  Imperial  Government  is  now  incurring 
a  charge  of  nearly  700,0002.  for  the  armament  of  coaling  stations  alone,  and  in  the 
further  provision  of  new  type  guns,  the  requirements  of  the  fortresses,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  must  first  be  considered. 

Had  the  proposals  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  been  accepted,  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  provide,  without  further  delay,  a  fair  measure  ot  defence  even  although  a 
portion  of  the  armament  might  be  regarded  as  provisional.  The  infantry  and  submarine 
mining  arrangements  would  have  been  placed  on  a  permanent  footing.  Moreover  the 


general  organisation  and  training  of  the  garrisons  would  have  been  at  once  taken  in 
hand,  and  nothing  would  remain  to  be  done  except  the  provision  of  a  few  new  type  guns 
when  circumstances  permit. 

1  have  received  a  letter  ftom  Mr.  Stanhope,  dated  the  5th  May,  in  which  he  permits 
me  to  state  that  lie  is  personally  favourable  to  the  desire  so  strongly  expressed  by  the 
Colonial  delegates  for  a  breech-loading  armament  for  the  defence  of  King  George’s 
Sound,  and  that  he  would,  at  a  favourable  opportunity,  state  this  view  to  the  Treasury. 
I  also  personally  entertain  the  same  view. 

Vi  e  both  fully  appreciate  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  a  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  I  trust  that  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  will  serve  to  throw  light 
on  the  whole  question,  and  facilitate  the  after  discussion  of  this  important  subject. 

May  1887.  (Signed)  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 


No.  69. 

DEFENCE  OF  KING  GEORGE’S  SOUND. 

Letter  from  the  Delegates  from  Western  Australia. 

Extract. 

Sir,  London,  April  22,  1887. 

We  beg  to  place  before  you  the  following  proposition  with  reference  to  the 
fortification  of  King  George’s  Sound  and  Princess  Royal  Harbour. 

The  estimate  placed  before  the  Conference  by  Sir  Henry  Holland  in  the  paper  dated 
the  20th  April  in  respect  of  armament  is  8,834/. 

The  Australasian  delegates  unanimously  object  to  R.M.L.  guns  being  used,  and  by 
substituting  for  them  6-inch  guns  on  H.P.  mountings,  the  estimate  for  armament  is 
increased  by  the  sum  of  6,570/.,  being  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  R.M.L. 
guns  and  the  6-inch  B.L.  guns. 

The  total  cost  of  the  proposed  armament  that  we  deem  would  be  acceptable  to  you 
would,  therefore,  be  15,404/. 

This  expenditure  the  Imperial  Government  is  invited  to  bear,  besides  contributing  to 
the  construction  of  forts  and  the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  garrison  ;  but  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  War  cannot,  at  present,  hold  out  any  hope  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  will  accede  to  this  proposition. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  this  work,  so  imperatively  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
Empire,  should  at  once  be  undertaken,  we  would  propose  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
Imperial  Government  hereafter  undertaking  to  provide  the  improved  armament,  that 
Western  Australia  should  relieve  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  by  herself  undertaking 
to  pay  the  sum  of  5,000/.  out  of  the  12,700/.,  the  estimated  cost  of  construction,  leaving 
the  sum  of  7,700/.  to  be  contributed  by  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  ;  and  Western 
Australia  further  to  undertake  to  pay  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  the  total 
of  which  is  estimated  at  6,000/.  per  annum,  which  would  provide  a  garrison  of  twenty- 
five  artillerymen  and  five  submarine  miners. 

We  would  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Western  Australia  has  already  con¬ 
nected  the  Island  of  Breaksea  with  Albany  by  cable  at  a  cost  of  2,000/.,  which  is  a 
work  suggested  as  advantageous  by  Sir  Henry  Holland  in  his  paper  on  the  scheme  of 
defence. 

We  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  inform  us  whether  you  would  be  prepared  to 
recommend  to  your  Government  the  acceptance  of  the  scheme  as  now  proposed  by  us, 
or  upon  what  terms  you  would  be  prepared  to  do  so. 

(Signed)  JOHN  FORREST, 

SEP.  BURT, 

Delegates  for  Western  Australia. 


To  the  Delegates  from  the 
Australasian  Colonies. 
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No.  70. 

LIGHTHOUSE  AND  SIGNAL  STATION  AT  CAPE  LEEUWIN,  WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA. 

(Correspondence.) 

Sir  F.  N.  BROOME  (Western  Australia)  to  COLONEL  F.  A.  STANLEY. 

(Received  September  21,  1885.) 

Sir,  Government  House,  Perth,  August  6,  1885. 

The  Governments  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  having  signified  their 
willingness  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  erecting  and,  as  I  understand,  maintaining  a 
lighthouse  at  Cape  Leeuwin,  there  seems,  at  last,  a  prospect  of  this  work  of  inter¬ 
colonial  importance  being  proceeded  with. 

2.  The  first  step  is  to  determine  the  exact  site  best  suited  for  the  light.  With  this 
object,  I  have  obtained  a  report  from  Staff-Commander  Coghlan,  R.N.,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Admiralty  survey  of  our  coast,  and  I  enclose  copy  of  it,  and  of  a  minute 
thereon  by  the  Director  of  Works.  I  also  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  commander 
of  the  coasting  steamer  “  South  Australia.” 

3.  I  should  be  glad  if  these  papers  could  be  referred  to  the  Hydrographer  to  the 
Admiralty,  with  an  intimation  that  this  Government,  in  view  of  the  conflict  of  opinion 
existing  as  to  the  site  of  the  light,  would  be  obliged  by  the  Hydrographer’s 
recommendation  on  the  subject. 

4.  Only  one  lighthouse  can  be  erected  at  present.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  light 
shall  be  of  the  first  order. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  F.  NAPIER  BROOME. 

Colonel  the  Right  Hon.  F.  A.  Stanley,  M.P., 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Enclosure  1. 

Staff-Commander  Coghlan,  R.N.,  to  Colonial  Secretary. 

As  requested,  have  read  the  various  nautical  opinions  about  the  proposed  light  or 
lights  at  Cape  Leeuwin.  All  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company’s 
captains  recommend  Cape  Hamelin  and  all  the  coasting  captains  of  the  Adelaide 
Steamship  Company  recommend  St.  Alouarn  Island  as  the  best  site.  Each  has  its 
advantages,  according  as  one  studies  the  question  from  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
captain’s  or  from  a  coasting  captain’s  point  of  view. 

2.  Annexed  is  a  portion  of  the  published  chart  on  which  I  have  drawn,  in  red  and 
blue,  respectively,  the  arcs  of  visibility  in  clear  weather  (20  miles  radius)  of  a  light  on 
Cape  Hamelin,  and  a  light  on  Alouarn  Island.  Also  a  pamphlet  concerning  lights,  for 
the  use  of  the  surveying  officers  of  H.M.  Navy,  which  may  prove  of  service. 

3.  A  light  on  Cape  Hamelin,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  of  most  assistance  to  vessels 
approaching  the  Leeuwin  from  the  north-westward,  such  as  ocean-going  steamships 
bound  eastward.  Alouarn  Island  would,  it  appears,  be  of  most  service  to  vessels 
approaching  from  the  eastward. 

4.  From  which  quarter  is  a  vessel’s  position  most  likely  to  be  in  error,  approaching 
the  Leeuwin,  from  the  north-westward  or  from  the  eastward  ?  The  commanders  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  state  that  frequently  (for  48  hours) 
they  cannot  get  sights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Leeuwin,  and  must  trust  mainly 
to  the  dead  reckoning.  A  current  sets  frequently  towards  the  land  northward  of  Cape 
Leeuwin.  Therefore,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamships  give  the  Leeuwin  a  wide 
berth,  and  then  haul  up  for  Chatham  Island  or  the  white-topped  rocks.  The  soundings, 
of  course,  will  indicate  a  vessel’s  position. 

5.  But,  omitting  the  question  of  soundings,  and  assuming  that  a  vessel  depending 
on  her  dead  reckoning  is  expecting  to  sight  the  light  on  Alouarn  Island,  if  she  has  been 
set  inshore  (as  is  not  improbable),  she  would  come  down  inside  the  line  Alouarn  X  ( see 
chart)  without  seeing  the  Alouarn  light,  for  it  would  be  cut  off  by  the  rise  of  the  land, 


just  within  the  low  peninsula  forming  the  pitch  of  Cape  Leeuwin.  With  a  powerful 
light  on  Cape  Hamelin  there  would  be  no  danger  of  this  happening,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  even  in  bad  (north-west)  weather. 

6.  Alouarn  Island  would  be  of  most  service  to  vessels  approaching  from  the  eastward, 
but,  as  a  lule,  a  good  departure  can  be  taken  from  the  white-topped  rocks  when 
approaching  Cape  Leeuwin  from  that  direction.  Alouarn  would  be  useful  also,  to 
vessels  seeking  shelter  in  Minders  Bay  (see  chart). 

7.  The  light  on  Cape  Hamelin  should  keep  a  vessel  clear  of  the  dangers  off  the 
Alouarn  Islands ;  a  bearing  of  Cape  Hamelin  is  the  clearing  mark  by  day,  and  with  a 
powerful  light  on  the  Cape  it  would  be  easy  to  take  a  bearing  by  night,  or  the  light 
could  be  cut  off,  or  a  red  sector  be  shown  over  the  danger  ground. 

8.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  both  lights  cannot  be  undertaken  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  Cape  Hamelin.  But  I  am  very  glad  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
proposes  to  bring  the  question  under  the  consideration  of  the  Admiralty  before  coming 
to  a  decision  in  this  important  matter. 

9.  St.  Alouarn  Island  would  be  difficult  to  keep  up  communication  with,  as  compared 
with  Cape  Hamelin,  and  for  many  reasons  Cape  Hamelin  would  be  preferable  as  being- 
more  accessible. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  J.  E.  Coghlan, 

Staff-Commander,  R.N., 

in  charge  of  Admiralty  Survey. 

“  Meda,”  off  Champion  Bay, 

11th  July  1885. 

Captain  Greer  only  expresses  what  all  the  local  captains  have  told  me.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  captains  to  have  the  balance  of  evidence  in  their 
favour  as  to  the  advantages  of  Cape  Hamelin  as  the  site  for  a  light. 

(Signed)  J.  E.  Coghlan. 

11th  July  1885. 


Enclosure  2. 

Director  of  Works  to  Colonial  Secretary. 

I  beg  to  return  herewith  the  papers  connected  with  the  question  of  the  lighthouse 
on  Cape  Leeuwin.  As  I  understand  that  the  question  of  proper  site  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty  to  finally  decide,  I  would  beg  respectfully  to 
suggest  that  the  light  be  placed  on  the  knoll  or  rising  ground  at  Cape  Leeuwin  itself. 
Vessels  approaching  from  the  eastward  would  be  able  to  see  it  far  better  than  if  placed 
on  Cape  Hamelin.  In  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  captains  they  have  all  been 
unanimous  as  fixing  this  as  the  proper  place. 

So  soon  as  the  site  be  definitely  settled,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  furnish  plans  and 
estimates  of  the  cost.  I  would  suggest  that  the  light  be  a  first-class  dioptric  light 
with  half-minute  flash.  The  question  of  electric  lighting  with  comparative  cost  and 
advantages  will  be  forwarded  you  at  the  same  time  as  the  plans  and  estimates. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  John  Arthur  Wright, 

31st  July  1885.  Director  of  Public  Works. 


Enclosure  3.  * 

Master  of  the  “  South  Australian  ”  to  Colonial  Secretary. 

Sir,  Fremantle,  July  13,  1885. 

I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  with  reference  to  a  light  on  Cape  Leeuwin, 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  local  and  national  importance,  and  in  my  opinion  the  light 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  that  it  would  benefit  ships,  &c.  from  or  to  any  port  of 
the  world,  on  an  elevation  bearing  east  magnetic  six  miles  from  Geographe  reef,  and 
equal  distant  from  Cape  Leeuwin  and  Cape  Hamelin.  There  I  would  place  the  light,  as 
the  Geographe  reef  and  south-west  reef  of  Flinders  Islet  is  the  outlying  dangers  off  the 
Leeuwin,  and  most  dreaded  by  nautical  men.  Ships  making  Cape  Leeuwin  from  the  north¬ 
ward,  or  from  any  direction  of  sector  bound  westerly  to  south-east,  would  be  enabled 
to  define  these  positions  by  bearings  when  they  came  within  range  of  the  light,  which 
should  be  a  first-class  order  dioptric  one,  and  should  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  24  miles,  with 
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powerful  flash  every  30  seconds,  in  order  to  be  distinguished  from  bush  fires,  which 
are  numerous  during  the  summer  months.  A  revolving  light  is  superior  to  a  fixed 
one,  inasmuch  that  you  can  see  the  reflected  flash  above  the  horizon  long  before  you 

get ’in  the  range  of  proper  light.  ,  .  . 

A  better  lmht  is  also  required  on  Breaksea  Island.  The  one  there  at  present  is  ot 
third-rate  power,  and  is  only  suitable  for  a  jetty  ;  it  is  marked  on  the  Admiralty  Chart, 
visible  24  miles.  I  have  passed  in  and  out  of  King  George’s  Sound  at  night  a  good 
number  of  times,  but  I  have  failed  to  see  the  light  until  close  under  Breaksea 
island.  A  new  lamp  with  new  reflectors  is  urgently  needed  for  the  Breaksea  island 
lighthouse.  Trusting  it  will  soon  be  supplied, 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  C.  D.  0.  Calder, 

Master  S.S.  “  South  Australian.” 


ADMIRALTY  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

gIR  Admiralty,  November  5,  1885. 

I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  October,  enclosing  copy  of  a  despatch  from  the 
Governor  of  Western  Australia  with  its  enclosures  respecting  the  proposed  erection  of 
a  lighthouse  at  Cape  Leeuwin,  and  requesting  their  Lordships’  opinion  on  the  question. 

2  In  reply  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  state  to  Secretary  Colonel  Stanley  that  on 
the  29th  November  1881  my  Lords  expressed  their  views  generally  on  this  subject, 
but  the  question  appears  now  to  have  narrowed  itself  to  a  site  near  Cape  Leeuwin 

itself. 

Premising  therefore  : — 

1.  That,  from  the  report  of  the  officer  who  surveyed  the  vicinity  and  had  many 

opportunities  of  judging,  the  summits  of  the  hills  near  Cape  Hamelin  and  Cape 
Leeuwin  are  not  unfrequently  covered  with  clouds  or  thick  mist  during  the 
strong  westerly  winds  which  so  often  prevail,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  place  the  light  at  such  a  height. 

2.  That  in  consequence  of  this  thickness  of  weather  at  such  periods,  no  ship  should 

run  for  a  land  so  fringed  with  rocks,  trusting  alone  to  sighting  a  light ;  and 
should  either  round  the  cape  at  a  considerable  distance,  or  use  the  lead 
frequently. 

3.  That  the  light  should  therefore  be  in  a  position  which  would  render  it  useful  to 

the  greatest  number  of  ships  passing  in  both  directions  during  tolerably  clear 
weather,  and  be  seen  as  often  as  possible. 

My  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  a  knoll  of  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet,  behind  Cape 
Leeuwin  itself,  but  below  the  487  feet  summit  would  be  the  best  position,  as  shown  in 
the  enclosed  tracing,  the  difficulty  now  brought  forward  of  maintaining  communication 
with  St.  Alouran  Island  outweighing  the  other  advantages  of  that  site. 

The  lighthouse  should  not  be  of  such  a  height  as  to  make  the  total  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  the  lantern  more  than  about  230  feet,  which  will  give  a  range  of  over  24  miles, 
and  will  generally  be  under  the  Cloud  banks. 

I  am,  &c., 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  (Signed)  EVAN  MACGREGOR. 

Colonial  Office. 


Sir  H.  T.  WRENFORDSLEY  to  Sir  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 

gIR  Hobart,  Tasmania,  February  14,  1887. 

In  continuation  of  the  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  address  to  you  on  the 
20th  of  January  last,  I  beg  to  forward  an  article  contained  in  the  issue  of  the 
Melbourne  Argus ,  under  date  February  8th,  and  which  supports  the  proposal  to 
consider  the  question,  submitted  to  you,  at  the  Conference.  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  reasons  given  by  this  influential  newspaper  are  worthy  of  your  attention,  and  that 
they  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  all  the  members  of  the  Conference.  With  reference 
to  the  obligations  of  the  Crown  Colony,  the  article  suggests  that  Western  Australia 
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should  not,  for  the  reasons  which  are  very  clearly  put  forward,  be  called  upon  to  build 
the  lighthouse  and  station  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Colony.  If  I  may  take  the 
liberty  of  assuming  that  you  will  support  the  other  alternative,  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  may  at  all  events  instruct  the  Governor  of  Western  Australia  to  promote  an 
extension'  of  the  main  line  system  of  telegraph  from  Albany  to  a  fixed  point  at  the 
Leeuwin,  and,  if  so,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Governor  will,  without  difficulty,  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  such  a  small  expenditure.  This  might  very 
well  be  deemed  by  the  Conference  as  a  fair  contribution  on  the  part  of  Western 
Australia.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  regards  the  position  of  the 
Leeuwin,  the  trade  of  Western  Australia  is  chiefly  local.  The  vessels  employed  in  her 
foreign  trade,  so  to  speak,  seek  Fremantle,  which  is  a  port  some  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  Leeuwin.  Her  trade  with  the  other  Australian  Colonies  is  carried  on 
by  ships  which,  for  the  purposes  of  such  navigation,  may  be  deemed  “  coasting  vessels,” 
and,  as  a  rule,  such  ships  keep  the  coast  line  well  in  sight. 

2.  It  may  assist  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject  if  I  point  out  that  the  signal 
station  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  is  almost  certain  to  become  self-supporting,  and 
without  any  Imperial  aid.  If  “  Lloyd’s  ”  will  pay  a  subsidy,  the  respective  Chambers  of 
Commerce  at  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Tasmania  would  be  obliged  to  become 
subscribers.  There  will  still  be  left  the  payments  by  the  general  public,  from 
telegrams,  and  so  forth.  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia  will  benefit  to  the 
extent  that  the  present  telegraph  system  will  receive  further  contributions  from  the 
telegrams  to  pass  to,  and  over,  the  South  Australian  portions  of  the  overland  system ; 
but,  indeed,  this  observation  applies  equally  to  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 

3.  As  regards  the  site  of  the  lighthouse  and  signal  station,  the  commanders  of  the 
respective  steamship  companies  should  be  consulted,  for  I  have  been  informed  that 
several  hours  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  saved  to  all  the  Colonies  in  the  delivery  of  the 

mails. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Right  Hon.  (Signed)  HENRY  T.  WRENFORDSLEY. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies, 

Chairman  of  Conference. 


Enclosure  1. 

The  “  Argus,”  Tuesday,  February  8,  1887. 

The  Cape  Leeuwin  Light. 

The  following  correspondence  has  passed  between  Sir  Henry  Wrenfordsley,  Admiral 
Try  on,  and  others,  with  regard  to  the  proposal  to  erect  a  lighthouse  at  Cape  Leeuwin, 
Western  Australia : — 

Sir  Henry  Wrenfordsley  to  Admiral  Tryon. 
gIK  Hobart,  Tasmania,  December  20,  1886. 

I  have  just  received  from  Victoria  further  papers  (No.  81)  on  the  subject  of 
naval  defences,  and  I  observe  that  by  an  extract,  reference  is  made  to  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  at  the  Intercolonial  Conference  held  at  Sydney  in  1881,  and  to  which 
Conference  I  was  a  delegate  from  the  Crowm  Colony  of  Western  Australia. 

In  support  of  several  suggestions  made  by  you,  I  regret  to  see  that  the  present 
Government  of  Western  Australia  does  not  appear  to  have  adopted  a  proposal  I  had 
the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Conference,  and  which  appears  on  page  21  of  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  to  which  I  refer : — 

“  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  a  lighthouse  is  urgently  required  at  Cape 
Leeuwin,  in  Western  Australia;  and,  having  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  navi¬ 
gation  and  the  increasing  trade  of  all  the  Australian  Colonies,  the  several  representa¬ 
tives  are  prepared  to  recommend  that  the  expense  of  building  and  maintaining 
such  an  establishment  should  be  jointly  undertaken  and  provided  for  by  their 
respective  Governments.” 

I  brought  forward  this  proposal  by  the  express  direction  of  Sir  William  Robinson, 
who  was  at  the  time  Governor  of  Western  Australia. 

The  matter  was  fully  discussed,  and  Sir  Graham  Berry,  who  then  represented 
Victoria  as  Premier,  admitted  the  importance  of  the  proposal,  and  the  motion  was 
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only  withdrawn  on  the  understanding  that  I  should  obtain  and  give  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  to  the  respective  Colonies  (page  21). 

Subsequently  I  administered  for  a  short  time  the  Government  of  W estern  Australia, 
and  I  prepared  questions,  which  in  due  course  were  submitted  to  the  representatives 
of  the  leading  steamship  companies  connected  with  Australia,  as  also  to  Lloyd’s 
Association  of  London.  The  result  was  that  I  obtained  the  strongest  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  to  build  a  lighthouse  and  signal  station  at  Cape  Leeuwin. 

The  only  doubt  raised  was  as  to  the  exact  position  or  site  to  be  selected,  but  that 
was  only  a  matter  of  detail. 

At  the  Conference  I  had  urged  the  proposal  as  a  matter  closely  connected  with  the 
general  subject  of  naval  defence  for  these  Colonies,  and  more  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  increased  protection  which,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  be  offered  to  merchant 
ships ;  I  ventured  to  press  the  subject  as  one  of  the  first  importance  to  all  the 
Australian  Colonies,  and  particularly  to  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South 
Wales,  and  I  urged  what  was  afterwards  supported  by  the  replies  to  the  questions 
which  I  had  caused  to  be  distributed,  that  with  such  assistance  inward-bound  ships 
could  make  the  land  with  greater  safety,  while  in  many  cases  much  loss  of  time  would 
be  avoided. 

The  reply  which  was  received  from  Lloyd’s  Association  fully  confirmed  all  my  state¬ 
ment,  for  if  my  recollection  serves  me  correctly,  the  answer  returned  included  a 
proposal  to  the  effect  that  the  association  was  prepared  to  pay  a  subsidy,  provided  that 
a  telegraph  station  was  established  from  the  lighthouse,  and  that  the  association  could 
have  communication  with  the  maim  line  telegraph  system. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  at  the  time  with  the  value  of  the  offer.  It  would,  in 
effect,  constitute  the  Leeuwin  a  port  of  call,  and  I  need  hardly  point  out  the  great 
benefit  which  the  shipping  interests  of  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Tasmania 
would  derive  from  such  a  convenience. 

I  believe  that  since  the  Conference  was  held  (1881),  and  probably  as  a  result,  a 
telegraph  station  has  been  established  at  King  George’s  Sound,  but  that  station  is 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore  at  Albany,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Cape 
Leeuwin.  In  case  of  war,  I  venture  to  submit  for  your  consideration  that  such  a 
station — if  it  be  a  station — would  be  almost  useless  except  for  the  immediate  protection 
of  Albany,  and  the  probable  supply  of  munitions  of  war  which  that  harbour,  as  a  port 
of  refuge,  would  probably  contain. 

I  apprehend  that  a  hostile  ship  inward-bound  from  any  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
would  be  almost  compelled  to  make  land  at  the  Leeuwin ;  and  then,  having  made  sure 
of  her  position,  and  knowing,  as  doubtless  she  would  know,  that  a  signal  station  was  at 
or  near  Albany,  she  would  try  and  keep  clear  of  all  communication  with  the  land,  and 
that  she  would  be  just  seen  or  heard  of  either  at  Cape  Borda  or  to  the  south  of 
Kangaroo  Island.  Indeed,  by  keeping  an  outside  course  she  would  run  the  best  part 
of  the  way  to  Tasmania  without  being  discovered.  It  appears  to  me,  with  all  respect, 
that  in  time  of  war  or  otherwise  the  value  of  such  a  station,  fully  1,300  miles  from 
South  Australia,  is  worthy  of  your  best  support.  It  is  because  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Sydney  Conference  (1881)  do  not  disclose  these  facts,  and  because 
it  has  just  been  decided  not  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  at  Hobart,  that  I 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  subject. 

When  leaving  the  Government  of  Western  Australia  I  left  the  papers  for  considera¬ 
tion,  and  no  doubt  the  subject  has  received  the  attention  which  the  offer  from  Lloyd’s 
unquestionably  deserved.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Government  of  Western  Australia 
has  acted  advisedly.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  now  address  you  not  with  reference  to  the 
special  interests  of  the  Crown  Colony,  but  in  furtherance  of  those  larger  interests  which 
belong  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  which,  from  your  own  experience,  you  have  so 
ably  described  in  the  papers  before  me.  Let  me  quote  your  own  words  :  “  It  is 
“  certainly  wise  to  take  every  precaution  lest,  as  in  days  gone  by,  a  squadron 
“  should  escape  notice,  and  suddenly  appear  off  a  distant  shore”  (page  72).  Again: 
“  However  superior  our  force  may  be,  however  skilled  may  be  the  strategic  arrange- 
“  ments,  however  vigilant  our  admirals,  history  may  repeat  itself.  An  enemy  may 
“  escape  touch,  he  may  escape  notice,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  his  destination 
“  is  known  and  his  designs  penetrated.” 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  observe  that,  even  supposing  Western  Australia  to  remain 
neutral,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  responsible  Government  Colonies  from  enter¬ 
taining  the  offer  so  made  by  Lloyd’s ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Sir  Graham  Berry,  if 
so  instructed  by  his  Government,  and  particularly  if  aided  by  your  opinion,  will  very 
soon  induce  Lloyd’s  Association  to  renew  or  reconsider  the  offer  of  subsidy  ;  and  in 
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that  case  the  lighthouse  and  signal  station  might,  with  the  priority  of  the  Government 
of  Western  Australia,  be  established,  and  rendered,  as  to  its  first  cost  and  maintenance, 
completely  self-supporting,  if  not  a  source  of  profit  to  the  contributories.  If  this  can 
be  done,  I  think  you  will  be  induced  to  think  that  your  own  views  in  connexion 
with  local  defence  will  have  received  a  large  measure  of  practical  support. 

If  we  assume,  as  I  have  said,  that  Western  Australia  remains  neutral,  she  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  grant  permission  to  the  other  Colonies  to  extend  the  telegraph  system 
from  Albany  to  the  Leeuwin  a  distance,  say,  of  200  miles.  To  that  extension  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  a  lighthouse  of  the  first  class.  I  think,  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer, 
I  was  informed  that  the  sum  required  would  be,  at  the  most,  15,000k,  but,  of  course' 
the  expense  will  be  governed  by  the  point  selected  for  the  site,  ’if  an  island  is 
selected  rather  than  the  mainland,  the  cost  will  be  somewhat  increased,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent.  ’  J 

I  propose  to  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  respective  Colonies  represented  at  the 
bydney  Conference,  1881,  as,  also,  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  Henry  T.  Wrenfordsley. 


Admiral  Tryon  to  Sir  Henry  Wrenfordsley. 

H.M.S.  “  Nelson,”  at  Sydney, 

December  28,  1886. 

I  have  to  express  my  best  acknowledgments  for  your  letter  of  20th  December. 
The  informal  meeting  which  took  place  at  Sydney  a  few  months  ago  was  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  what  are  now  generally  called  naval  defence  questions,  and  that 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  represented  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  force  on 
the  station. 

Then  the  discussion  was  limited  in  its  area,  and  did  not  embrace  questions  affecting 
the  promotion  of  trade  and  commerce,  or  lighthouse,  or  other  safeguards  to  mariners, 
questions  which,  permit  me  to  say,  are  referred  to  with  comprehensive  appreciation  in 
your  letter. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  G.  Tryon, 

Rear-Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief. 


Secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Melbourne,  to  Sir  Henry  Wrenfordsley. 

Sir,  Melbourne,  January  11,  1887. 

I  have  the  honour,  by  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  Melbourne  Chamb- 
of  Commerce,  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  correspondence  forwarded  by  you 
the  subject  of  a  proposal  for  erecting  a  lighthouse  and  signalling  station  at  GV, 
Leeuwin. 

The  matter  (as  you  are  aware)  was  taken  in  hand  by  this  chamber  in  1881,  and  t 
opinions  of  commanders  of  vessels,  both  sailing  and  steam,  were  obtained  as  to 
probable  advantages  of  the  light  and  signal  station  in  question. 

I  am  now  desired  to  say  that  if,  as  the  result  of  the  representations  which  are  b 
made  to  the  several  Australian  Governments  on  this  subject,  they  should  be  ft 
willing  to  contribute  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  erecting  and  maintaining  the  lig^ 
house  and  station  in  question,  my  committee  will  be  prepared  to  urge  upon  the 
Victorian  Government  the  advisability  of  their  co-operating  in  the  matter,  and 
contributing  the  proper  proportion  of  this  Colony  to  the  necessary  outlay. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  B.  Cowderoy, 

Secretarv. 
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Secretary  of  Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  Sir  Henry  Wrenfordsley. 

^  Sydney,  January  17,  1887, 

Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  13th  inst.,  acknowledging  yours  of  the  21st  ult. 
and  5th  inst.,  1  have  now  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  committee  of  this 
chamber  whilst  recognising  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  signal  station  and  lighthouse 
at  Cape  Leeuwin  would  be  of  advantage,  are  not  prepared  to  advocate  the  expenditure 
of  this  Colony’s  money  on  works  which  rightly  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Colony  m 
which  they  are  situated.  The  committee  note  that  you  have  addressed  the  various 
Colonies  represented  at  the  Sydney  Confc  fence,  as  also  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the 

subjeCt’  I  have,  &c„ 

(Signed)  Henry  C.  Mitchell, 

Secretary. 


No.  71. 


PORT  DARWIN  (SOUTH  AUSTRALIA)  AS  A  HARBOUR  AND 

COALING  STATION. 


Letter  from  the  Government  Resident  in  the  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia. — Handed  in  by  Sir  J.  Downer  (South  Australia). 


Extract. 


Sir, 


Singapore,  March  7,  1887. 

I  have  the  honour,  in  compliance  with  your  instructions  received  by  telegraphic 
conversation,  to  place  before  you  some  considerations  and  facts  relating  to  the  Northern 
Territory  in  general  and  Port  Darwin  in  particular,  which  m‘ay  possibly  be  of  service  to 

you  at  the  Imperial  Conference  in  London.  .  . 

I  have  already,  by  telegraph,  placed  briefly  before  you  the  mam  points  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  claim  of  Port  Darwin  to  Imperial  consideration  as  a  coaling  station  for  Her 
Majesty’s  Navy,  an  arsenal,  a  dock,  and  a  harbour  for  refuge  and  rendezvous. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  geographical  position  of  Port  Darwin,  with  its  magnificent 
and  perfectly  safe  harbour,  lying  about  the.  centre  of  the  north  coast  line  of  Australia, 
and  fronting  South-eastern  Asia  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  gives  it  a  pre-eminent 
claim.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  along  the  entire  north  coast  of  Australia,  no 
harbour  that  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  it  for  size  and  safety.  In  fact,  there 

is  no  second  harbour.  _  .  ^  ,  ,,  Al 

It  is  already  the  terminus  of  the  cable  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  and  of  the 
overland  telegraph  line.  It  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Palmerston  and  Pine  Creek 
Railway;  and  as  a  Royal  Commission  has  been  appointed  by  your  Government  to 
inquire  whether  the  Trans- Australian  Railway  shall  be  constructed  by  the  Government 
,r  by  grants  of  land,  it  may  be  accepted  as  settled  that  the  Railway  will  be  constructed 

nd  that  Port  Darwin  will  be  the  terminus.  .  .  , 

In  the  event  of  more  rapid  communication  with  Europe,  which,  whether  oy  the 
uphrates  Valley,  or  any  other  route,  is  sure  to  be,  Port  Darwin  will  of  necessity  be 
port  to  which  the  mails  will  come  when  the  Trans- Australian  Railway  is  authorised, 
■espectfully,  therefore,  venture  to  press  this  upon  your  attention  when  any  questions  of 

il  subsidies  and  future  routes  are  being  considered.  . 

[t  appears  to  me,  looking  at  Imperial  interests  from  the  threefold  point  of  view  ol 
ina,  Australia,  and  the  Western  Pacific,  Port  Darwin  offers  and  secures  advantages 
jsessed  by  no  other  harbour. 

I  beg  to  remind  you  that  already  the  Imperial  Government  have  had  their  attention 
fixed  upon  Port  Darwin.  At  the  close  of  1885  Her  Majesty’s  ship  “  Myrmidon  ”  was 
instructed  to  make  a  survey  of  Port  Darwin  Harbour,  and  the  survey  was  completed  by 
Commander  Hoskyn,  R.N.  Last  year  Her  Majesty’s  ship  “Hying  Fish,  Captain 
Maclear,  made  a  survey  of  Clarence  and  Dundas  Straits,  the  eastward  passage  from 
Pbrt  Darwin,  and  1  am  informed  the  “Egeria”  is  to  follow  and  complete  the  connexion 
between  the  two  surveys.  You  will  be  aware  that  these  surveys  were  unsolicited 
by  the  Government  of  South  Australia,  and  have  been  made  at  the  sole  cost  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  which  is  significant  as  expressing  the  interest  felt  by  the  English 
Admiralty. 
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(  regret  that,  owing  to  an  accident,  I  am  unable  to  send  you  a  plan  of  Port  Darwin 
Harbour,  showing  the  reserves  on  the  headlands  which  are  suited  for  fortifications;  but 
1  have  no  doubt  the  Agent-General  will  obtain  for  you  a  copy  of  the  Admiralty  chart 
oi  fort  Darwin.  Lvery  position  of  advantage  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown, 

except  a  portion  of  the  land  at  Aest  Point,  which  can,  however,  be  resumed  if 
necessary. 

I  confidently  anticipate  that  as  the  result  of  the  construction  of  the  railway  to  the 
mining  districts,  there  will  be  a  rapid  development  of  our  mineral  wealth.  I  am  also 
satisfied,  after  visiting  China,  that  there  is  a  great  future  before  the  Northern  Territory 
m  tromcal  agriculture,  especially  in  rice.  Saigon  and  its  rice  plains  are  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Adelaide,  Daly,  and  Alligator  Rivers  in  the  Northern  Territory,  in 
fact,  one  might  easily  imagine  himself  in  the  Northern  Territory  when  looking  on  the 
country  from  the  Dai-Vai  River. 

All  these  considerations  give  great  importance  to  Port  Darwin,  and  I  feel  sure  they 
will  compel  recognition,  both  from  an  Australasian  and  an  Imperial  point  of  view. 

I  have,  &c., 

rT  T  „  .  (Signed)  J.  LANGDON  PARSONS, 

Ihe  Hon.  J.  W.  Downer,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Government  Resident. 

Premier  of  South  Australia. 


SECTION  VII. 

B.  General. 

No.  72. 

PRECAUTIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DEFENCE  OF  HARBOURS,  &c. 

Colonial  Office  Memorandum. 

There  is  an  important  matter  to  which  I.  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of 
the  i  epresentatives  should  be  drawn.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  carry  out  measures 
of  necessary  precaution  in  relation  to  the  defences  of  fortresses  and  coaling  stations,  and 
the  self-governing  Colonies  will  be  invited  to  take  similar  steps  in  relation  to  their’  own 
defences,  on  which  they  have  expended  large  sums  of  money.  Three  separate  questions 
are  involved,  and  I  propose  to  state  the  measures  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
have  in  contemplation. 

1.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  certain  cases  for  parties  to  be  landed  from  ships  of 
war  on  the  territory  of  other  Powers.  This  practice  has  been  permitted  on  British 
territory,  and  no  regulations  exist  enjoining  restrictions  of  the  privilege.  It  is  proposed 
to  issue  instructions  that  no  armed  parties  shall  be  granted  permission  to  land  on  British 
territory  under  any  circumstances.  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  now  to  point  out  the 
reasons  which  have  influenced  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  this  matter,  as  they  will 
ne  fully  set  forth  m  the  circular  despatch  which  it  is  proposed  to  address  on  the  subject 
to  the  respective  Colonial  Governments,  and  I  trust  that  the  representatives  of ‘the 
self-governing  Colonies  will  lend  their  influence  to  the  enforcement  of  a  similar 
restriction  in  the  case  of  the  territories  of  their  Colonies. 

2.  No  restrictions  exist  as  to  the  number  of  foreign  ships  of  war  or  transports  carrying 

troops  allowed  to  be  present  in  a  fortified  harbour  at  the  same  time.  In  many  cares 
where  the  defences  of  a  port  are  concentrated  at  the  channel  of  approach,  it  is  evident 
that  a  force  once  within  those  defences  is  placed  at  an  advantage  which  could  not  bci 
subsequently  neutralised.  Tne  right  of  all  Powers  to  impose  regulations  restricting 
the  entry  of  foreign  ships  of  war  within  its  ports  is  unquestioned,  and,  as  you  are  aware*' 
the  Russian  Government  have  recently  issued  regulations  limiting  the  number  of  ship* 
of  war  of  the  same  nationality  to  be  present  in  their  Pacific  ports  at  the  same  time  to 
two,  and  requiring  previous  notification  to  the  local  authorities  of  the  comino-  of  such 
vessels.  A  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  analogous  restrictions  in  the  case  of 
certain  British  ports  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
It  will  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  representatives  whether,  in  some  of  their  ports  tj> 
which  the  above  conditions  apply,  similar  restrictions  should  not  be  enforced.  f 

3.  Lastly,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  had  under  consideration  the  uro-en 
necessity  of  keeping  secret  the  details  and  armaments  of  works  of  defence  as  far  afe 
possible,  and  have  decided,  in  the  case  of  those  stations  for  which  they  are  responsiVfe  - 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  positive  rule,  under  no  circumstances  to  be  departed  from,  that  ntfone 
is  ever  to  be  admitted  within  works  of  defence  except  on  duty.  As  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  foreign  Powers  exercise  extensive  precautions  in  these  respects,  and  the  laxity 
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which  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  British  defences  has  elicited  no  measures  of  reciprocity 
in  any  quarter.  The  necessity  for  such  precautions  is  enhanced  at  the  present  time  v 
the  fact  that  in  the  defences  which  are  at  present  being  constructed,  concealment  of  guns 
and  works  is  being  aimed  at  to  a  large  extent ;  while  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
position-finding,  by  which  the  direction  of  the  ttre  of  the  guns  of  coast  defences  will  be 
vested  in  observers  operating  in  hidden  positions,  renders  it  specially  desirable  that  full 
details  as  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  defence  should  not  be  rendered  easily 
available  for  the  benefit  of  possible  enemies.  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  the 
want  of  full  information  as  to  the  defences  of  Alexandria  proved  a  decided  disadvantage 
to  the  British  Admiral  in  carrying  out  his  operations,  in  order  to  show  that  measures 
of  precaution  arc  not  invariably  observed  at  the  present  time,  even  at  such  important 
stations  as  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  where  Imperial  garrisons  are  maintained  undei 
the  command  of  an  experienced  general  officer,  and  where  there  are  also  civil  authorities 
of  high  standing,  I  will  proceed  to  quote  to  you  extracts  from  a  report  fiom  the  Admiral 

commanding  the;  China  squadron,  in  which  he  points  out  . 

“  The  complete  absence  of  any  precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  foreign  officers 

getting  access  to  our  forts.  n  i 

"  “  One  foreign  officer  w^as  caught  inside  one,  taking  plans,  and  was  simply  fined 

10  dollars.  Butterfly  hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  forts  is  a  great  foreign  amusement  here 

Myself  and^fficers  of  the  squadron  have  been  over  most  of  the  forts  both  here  and 
at  Hong  Kong,  in  plain  clothes,  and  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  us. 

“  I  therefore  think  that  the  utter  absence  of  all  precautions  to  prevent  foreign  officers 
obtaining  minute  information  of  the  numbers  and  disposition  of  guns  already  mounted 
(as  in  Fort  Siloso,  alluded  to  in  my  letter  to  the  Governor)  adds  very  materially  to 

naval  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  defence.  .  0  ,  ,»  i  .  i 

And  again  in  the  letter  to  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  referred  to,  he 

ba}“S Yesterday,  accompanied  by  my  flag-lieutenant  and  secretary,  I  landed  in  white 
uniform  in  my  galley  at  Siloso  Fort,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  inspect  the  entire 
fortifications;  'the  gates  were  open,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  coolies  (who  were 
having  their  supper,  and  took  no  notice  whatever),  we  saw  no  person  who  could  possibly 
be  taken  to  be  in  charge  of  the  fort,  with  the  exception  of  a  half-dressed  Malay,  who 
came  to  us  after  we  had  finished  the  entire  inspection,  and  who  said  something  which 

we  could  not  understand.  .  ,  -i  ,  Q 

“  We  inspected  the  guns  mounted,  magazines,  casemates,  &c.,  &c;,  and,  had  we  been 

foreign  officers,  could  easily  have  made  plans  of  the  whole  fort,  and,  if  so  inclined,  could 
have^  placed  dynamite  or  gun-cotton  in  various  places,  which  would  have  totally 

destroyed  the  place  without  suspicion  being  attached.  . 

“  I  am  given  to  understand  that  a  foreign  officer  was  recently  actually  found  in  one 

of  the  forts  with  plans  in  his  possession.  ^  - 

«  During  the  late  visit  of  the  squadron  under  my  orders  to  ^  ladivostock,  the  Russians 
took  very  good  care  not  to  allow  our  officers  to  approach  nearer  than  twro  miles  to  their 

°  I  need  scarcely  enlarge  on  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  state  of  affairs  here  revealed. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  ascertain  on  whose  shoulders  the 

blame  for  this  culpable  carelessness  rests.  .  .  .  ,  .  . 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  facilities  for  observation,  which  the  Admiral 
points  out,  are  not  unlikely  to  be  turned  to  account  in  an  age  of  great  military  and 
naval  rivalry,  and  where  highly  organised  intelligence  departments  are  maintained  by  all 
great  Powers.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  stringent  regulations  to  meet  the  danger  pointed 
out,  and  it  will  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  Governments  of  the  various  Colonies 
whether  they  should  not  adopt  similar  measures  of  precaution.  The  difficulty  of  main¬ 
taining  absolute  secrecy  in  relation  to  defences  is  fully  recognised  ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  no  means  should  be  neglected  to  prevent  the  spread  of  information 
*  which  would  be  invaluable  to  an  enemy  in  the  case  of  attack. 

’  May  1887.  H-  J  • 
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No.  73. 

PRECEDENCE  OF  COLONIAL  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  FORCES, 

Statement  by  the  President. 

I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  importance  with  reference  to  Colonial 
naval  and  military  forces,  though  I  know  it  cannot  now  be  discussed. 

Several  questions  arise  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Colonial  land  forces,  both  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  British  army.  In  the  event  of  the  forces  of  two  or 
more  Colonies  being  brought  together  either  for  active  service  or  for  the  purpose  of 
manoeuvres,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  an  order  of  precedence  which,  if  not 
clearly  laid  down  and  understood  in  advance,  would  evidently  lead  to  friction  and 
confusion  of  authority.  A  rule  of  precedence  is,  therefore,  necessary,  and  “  the  only 
authority  in  the  Empire  who  can  give  such  precedence  is  the  Queen.”  No  rule  of 
precedence  could  well  be  applied  except  in  accordance  with  the  precedence  in  seniority 
of  the  Colonies.  Thus  the  regular  forces  of  any  Colony  might  receive  precedence 
according  to  the  seniority  of  the  Colony  among  forces  of  the  same  arm  of  other  Colonies. 
The  regular  forces  of  any  Colony  should  receive  precedence  over  all  the  militia  and 
volunteer  f>rces  of  the  same  or  of  all  other  Colonies.  Similarly,  militia,  or  militia- 
volunteer  forces,  would  take  precedence  by  the  seniority  of  their  Colony  over  similar 
forces  of  other  Coionies  ;  and  militia  would  take  precedence  of  all  volunteer  forces  of 
all  other  Colonies. 

The  question  of  the  precedence  of  officers  is  somewhat  more  difficult,  and  the  only 
solution  appears  to  be  that  all  commissions  should  be  granted  by  the  Queen,  for  which 
purpose  it  would  apparently  be  necessary  only  that  the  Colonial  Governments  should 
pass  Acts  authorising  Her  Majesty  to  grant  them.  It  is  stated  that  the  Queen  has 
power  to  regulate  the  rank  of  Colonial  officers,  under  her  prerogative.  This  rank  should 
be  substantive  as  regards  other  Colonial  forces,  but  honorary  as  regards  the  regular 
army.  It  would  at  any  time  be  possible  for  Her  Majesty,  if  so  advised,  to  confer 
substantive  rank  on  the  officers  of  Colonial  forces  acting  with  the  regular  army. 

As  regards  the  question  of  relative  precedence  of  the  Imperial  forces  and  reserves  and 
Colonial  forces,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  latter  should  rank  after  corresponding  forces 
of  the  former  on  all  occasions  when  they  are  employed  together.  Such  occasions  would 
necessarily  be  rare,  and  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Imperial  volunteers  should  ever 
act  with  Colonial  volunteers. 

Questions  of  precedence  of  Colonial  forces  among  each  other  might  well  be  considered 
by  an  inter-Colonial  body,  who  should  be  asked  to  recommend  rules  for  Her  Majesty’s 
approval. 

As  soon  as  these  questions  have  been  settled,  it  appears  most  desirable  that  the  names 
of  all  the  officers  of  Colonial  forces  of  all  kinds  should  be  shown  once  a  year  in  the 
Army  List.  They  would  be  grouped  under  the  head  of  “  Colonial  Forces,”  and  shown 
in  the  order  of  Colonial  precedence. 

A  further  question  arises  as  to  the  terms  of  obligation  of  service  of  Colonial  forces. 
It  is  extremely  important  that  these  terms  should  be  assimilated. 

The  following  are  proposed : —  »  j 

1.  To  serve  at  all  times  in  the  defence  of  their  Colony.  1 

2.  With  the  assent  of  their  Colonial  Government,  and  in  the  event  of  that  Governmeift 
providing  the  means,  to  aid  Her  Majesty  in  any  wars  in  which  she  may  be  engaged. 

3.  In  such  a  case  the  command  must  be  vested  in  the  commanding  officer  of  Hftr 

Majesty’s  troops.  \ 

4.  When  serving  within  the  Colony,  to  be  subject  to  Colonial  law.  When  serving 
with  Her  Majesty’s  troops  beyond  the  Colony,  to  be  subject  to  the  Army  Act  and  the 
Queen’s  Regulations. 

Similarly,  the  status  and  precedence  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Colonies  with  respect 
to  each  other  and  to  the  Imperial  navy  should  be  defined  and  laid  down,  and  the  names 
of  Colonial  naval  officers  shown  annually  in  the  Navy  List. 

May  1887.  (Signed)  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 
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No.  74. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  IMPERIAL  OFFICERS  IN  THE  COLONIES.— 

Correspondence. 

ADMIRALTY  to  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

Admiralty,  December  3,  1886. 

With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  relative  to  the  general  question  of 
the  employment  of  naval  and  military  officers  in  naval  or  military  appointments  under 
Colonies  which  receive  no  contribution  from  Imperial  funds,  I  am  commanded  by  my 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  copy  of  a  letter  which  they  have  received  on 
the  subject  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  dated  20th  ultimo. 

In  view  of  the  concessions  contained  in  this  Treasury  letter,  no  further  question 
appears  to  exist,  and  my  Lords  will  accordingly  take  steps  to  procure  the  necessary 
Order  in  Council  with  regard  to  naval  and  marine  officers. 

I  am  to  add  that  my  Lords  propose  departmentally  to  fix  a  limit  on  these  Colonial 
appointments  of  three  years  from  date  of  taking  up  appointment. 

I  am,  &c., 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  (Signed)  EVAN  MACGREGOR. 

Colonial  Office. 


Enclosure  in  No.  74. 

§IR,  Treasury  Chambers,  November  20,  1886. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  to 
transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  my  Lords  have  caused  to  be  addressed  to  the  War  Office  on 
the  subject  of  the  conditions  of  employment  of  military  officers  by  the  Colonial 
Governments. 

I  am  to  state  that  my  Lords  consent  to  the  application  of  like  rules  to  naval  officers. 

I  have,  &c., 

The  Secretary,  Admiralty.  (Signed)  R.  E.  Welby. 


Sir,  Treasury  Chambers,  November  19,  1886. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  have  had  before  them 
Mr.  Knox’s  letter  of  the  11th  ultimo,  respecting  the  employment  of  naval  and  military 
officers  by  Colonial  Governments,  and  direct  me  to  state  that,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Secretary  Smith,  they  agree  to  the  following  rules,  which,  it  will  be  observed, 
involve  a  further  and  very  important  concession  to  the  Colonies  at  the  cost  of  the 
British  taxpayer. 

(1.)  If  the  officer  be  on  the  active  list  of  the  army,  he  will  draw  no  pay  from 
Imperial  funds  during  his  employment  by  the  Colonial  Government,  but,  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  see  fit,  his  service  under  that  Government  may  count  towards 
promotion  and  retirement,  as  though  it  were  service  in  the  Imperial  army,  and  the 
retired  pay  earned  by  his  Colonial  service,  so  long  as  he  remains  on  the  active  list,  will 
be  chargeable  upon  Imperial  funds. 

(2.)  If  the  officer  retire  from  the  army  whilst  serving  under  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  may  at  once  draw  so  much  of  his  retired  pay  as  was  earned  by  army  service 
prior  to  his  entering  the  Colonial  service  ;  and  on  retiring  from  the  Colonial  service  he 
may  also  draw  the  retired  pay  earned  by  so  much  of  his  Colonial  service  as  preceded 
his  retirement  from  the  army. 

Article  991  of  the  Pay  Warrant  must  be  amended  accordingly. 

(3.)  If  the  officer  be  on  the  retired  list  when  he  accepts  Colonial  employment,  his 
retired  pay  need  not  be  suspended  in  whole  or  part  by  reason  of  such  employment 
unless  the  Secretary  of  State  deems  fit,  even  though  the  retired  pay  may  have  been 
earned  by  mixed  army  and  civil  service. 

(4.)  No  service  under  a  Colonial  Government  subsequent  to  retirement  from  the 
armv  shall  increase  the  charge  for  an  officer’s  retired  pay  upon  Imperial  funds. 

(5.)  These  rules  may  be  applied  to  officers  now  in  Colonial  employment. 
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I  am  to  add  that  my  Lords  will  not  press  further  for  the  restriction  of  the  Colonial 
employment  of  an  officer  on  the  active  list  to  five  years. 

I  am,  &c., 

The  Financial  Secretary,  War  Office.  (Signed)  R.  E.  Welby. 

P.S. — This  letter  has  been  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  with  an 
intimation  that  my  Lords  assent  to  the  application  of  like  rules  to  naval  officers. 

N.B. — The  foregoing  letter  with  other  correspondence  on  this  subject;  is  included  in 
a  Return  to  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Lords  (H.L.  85),  May  1887. 


Papers  were  handed  in  by  the  Representatives ,  containing  details  in  regard  to  the 
defences  of  their  respective  Colonies.  These  documents  cannot  be  published ,  but  are 
reserved  for  the  use  of  Colonial  Governments. 

A  summary  statement  showing  the  expenditure  on  defence  incurred  by  the  Austra¬ 
lasian  Colonies  is  appended. 


No.  75. 

AUSTRALASIAN  DEFENCE. 

General  and  Comparative  Statement,  with  Tables. 

The  discussions  in  the  Conference,  and  the  various  papers  laid  on  the  table  on  the 
subject  of  defence,  have  supplied  a  large  amount  of  information  respecting  the  present 
state  of  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  their  forces, 
armament,  and  expenditure.  But  this  information  is  scattered  through  so  many 
memoranda,  despatches,  and  reports,  and  is  so  completely  without  uniformity  in 
method,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  realise  the  general  results  that  have  been  attained.  Yet 
these  are  certainly  striking  in  themselves,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  bring  them 
together  before  the  Conference  closes,  so  as  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  has  been 
done. 

The  action  of  these  Colonies  may  for  the  present  purpose  be  said  to  date  from  the 
general  scheme  devised  in  1879  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  W.  Drummond  Jervois,  in 
concert  with  the  late  Sir  Peter  Scratchley.  That  scheme  was  followed  by  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Sydney  Commission  in  1881,  and  these  again  by  the  exhaustive 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  1882 ; 
then  by  the  Admiralty  proposals  of  1885,  and  the  negotiations  between  the  Colonial 
Governments  and  Admiral  Tryon  in  1886 ;  and  now  by  the  agreement  come  to  in  this 
Conference,  subject  to  the  assent  of  the  Colonial  Parliaments,  by  which  a  partnership 
will  exist  between  England  and  the  Colonies  for  defence  purposes,  a  step  assuredly 
destined  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  in  the  time  to  come. 

But  while  each  Colony  was  thus  striving  to  do  its  part  separately,  little  count  was 
being  taken  of  what  was  being  done  in  the  aggregate,  and  hardly  anyone  knew  of 
the  changes  that  were  taking  place,  or  the  effective  preparations  that  were  being- 
made.  The  Conference  will  have  learnt  with  satisfaction,  and  perhaps  not  without 
some  surprise,  that,  taking  the  periods  before  and  since  the  removal  of  the  Imperial 
troops,  the  Colonies  have  spent  altogether  14  millions  of  money  on  their  defence,  iiid 
that  there  is  now  in  Australasia  a  force  of  34,000  men  and  an  armament  of  600  guns. 
Nor  does  this  force  represent  the  full  numbers  that  are  being  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms,  for  5,000  young  cadets  are  being  regularly  drilled,  and  many  thousands  of  men 
are  enrolled  in  rifle  clubs,  so  that  a  much  larger  number  than  the  one  included  in  the 
official  returns  could  be  put  into  the  field  in  case  of  war.  The  public  schools  in 
several  Colonies  are  also  drilled,  and  cadet  corps  as  well  as  rifle  clubs  are  multiplying 
everywhere.  It  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  greater  part  of  the  adult  male 
population  of  Australasia  will  have  been  either  regularly  trained,  or  at  any  rate 
accustomed,  to  the  use  of  arms. 

I  annex  a  statement  which  shows  the  military  and  naval  forces,*  armament,*  and 
defence  expenditure  of  the  several  Colonies.  It  has  been  compiled  from  the  various 
returns  and  statements  laid  upon  the  table,  but  I  have  not  found  it  possible  to  give  a 
perfectly  accurate  account  of  the  strength  of  each  Colony,  because  the  returns  are  all 


*  Hot  published. 

X  x  2 
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made  up  in  different  ways,  and  in  some  cases  the  figures  of  a  particular  Colony  are 
not  consistent  with  other  figures  given  by  the  same  Colony.  The  uniform  method  for 
compiling  annual  defence  returns  devised  by  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee,  and 
sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Colonial  Governments  to  be  filled  up  at  a 

given  date,  will  be  of  great  value  hereafter.  #  .  .  .  T  .  .  . 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  also  annexing  statements  showing  m  detail  the  Imperial 
and  Colonial  expenditure  in  New  Zealand  for  the  periods  prior  and  subsequent  to  the 

removal  of  Her  Majesty’s  troops.  .  n  A 

I  feel  sure  that  a  consideration  of  the  figures  contained  m  these  statements  will 

strengthen  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  Conference  as  to  the  expediency  of  some 
Imperial  organisation  of  the  aggregate  forces  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  in 
favour  of  legislation  to  regulate"  the  "status  of  the  force  belonging  to  one  Colony  when 

in  the  territory  of  another.  .  .  _  .  x  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

Mr  Stanhope  frankly  told  us  at  one  of  our  meetings  that  this  country  had  not  fully 

realised  what  we  had  done  and  were  still  doing.  I  am  encouraged  by  this  to  refer  to 
a  matter  to  which  I  do  not  remember  attention  being  directed,  before  the  New  Zealand 
delegates  were  desired  by  their  Government  to  bring  it  before  the  Conference. 

In  considering  the  contribution  made  by  Australasia,  not  only  must  the  expendituie 
within  the  Colonies  themselves  be  taken,  but  also  the  sums  either  directly  or  indirectly 
contributed  by  them  to  Imperial  taxation  in  England.  I  annex  a  statement  showing 
that  under  the  single  head  of  stamp  duty  upon  their  loans,  the  Australasian  Colonies 
have  paid  the  Inland  Revenue  nearly  600,0001  But  a  far  larger  item  is  their  con- 
tribution  to  the  Imperial  income  tax,  which  has  been  estimated  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government  as  being  not  less  than  half  a  million  a  year.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  basis 
on  which  that  particular  calculation  was  made,  but  it  probably  lests  on  well-known 
statistical  estimates  relating  to  English  investments  in  the  Colonies.  The  . Economist , 
a  paper  of  high  financial  authority,  made  an  elaborate  investigation  about  three  years 
ao-o  into  the  "extent  of  those  investments  under  various  heads ;  and  allowing  for  the 
increase  known  to  have  since  taken  place,  it  is  certain  that  the  following  figures  aie 

nearly  correct : — 

English  investments  in  Australasian  Government  loans 
In  railway  and  harbour  works  - 
In  banking  and  other  financial  enterprises 


£ 

-  150,000,000 

-  10,000,000 
-  120,000,000 


280,000,000 


The  interest  derived  by  investors  in  this  country  from  these  classes  of  investment 
alone  was  also  carefully  estimated  by  the  Economist;  and  applying  the  same  methods 
to  the  present  aggregate  total,  it  is  certain  that  a  sum  of  more  than  14, 000, OOOl. is 
now  received  in  this  country  every  year  from  Australasia,  upon  all  of  which  Imperial 
income  tax  is  paid.  Nor  does  this  take  any  account  of  income  tax  on  profits  from 
English  capital  embarked  in  land  and  in  trade  all  over  Australasia,  of  which  (so  far 
as  I  know)  no  reliable  estimate  has  ever  been  made,  but  which  certainly  make  a  large 
addition  to  the  amount  I  have  just  mentioned.  These  contributions  to  Imperial 
income  tax  not  only  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  an  immense  sum,  but  are  constantly 
augmentir  g  with  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  total  of  the  English  capital  embarked 

in  Australasia.  TT  __  .  ,  , 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  Her  Majesty  s  subjects  m  Australia  and 

New  Zealand  are  doing  their  part  in  the  national  duty  of  defence ;  accepting  their 
share  in  that  duty  not  as  a  transient  obligation,  but  as  a  permanent  one  belonging  to 
each  Colony  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire.  They  have  known  perfectly  well  all 
along  that  any  disaster  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  by  a  European  war  was  not 
one  that  could  ever  arise  from  any  wrong-doing  of  their  own  to  a  foreign  power,  but 
only  from  the  international  relations  of  England,  and  from  a  foreign  policy  in  which 
they  can  have  no  voice.  They  have  cheerfully  accepted  this  penalty  of  empire,  because 
they  do  not  choose  to  give  up  their  rights  of  citizenship.  And  when  the  proceedings 
of  this  Conference  become  known,  and  the  strength  of  Australasia  for  defensive 
purposes  is  better  appreciated,  the  general  results  that  have  been  attained  up  to  1887 
will  not  be  without  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  the  Empire,  nor  without 
significance  for  those  who  might  one  day  be  its  enemies. 

F.  D.  BELL. 

Westminster  Chambers, 

May  9,  1887. 
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Enclosure  1  in  No.  75. 

STATEMENT  showing  the  Defence  Expenditure  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 


I.  New  Zealand. 


Period  prior  to  the  removal  of  Imperial  troops — 

Militia  and  Volunteers  1 
and  Defence  Force  J 

Miscellaneous  services  - 

Payments  to  Imperial  Government 

£ 

2,164.999 

737,179 

782,635 

£ 

3,684,813 

3,468,125 

Period  since  the  removal  of  Imperial  troops — 

Militia  and  Volunteers  - 

Armed  Defence  Force  -  w 

Miscellaneous  services  - 

Harbour  Defence  - 

490,076 

2,660,970 

66,560 

250,519 

Total  - 

- 

7,152,938 

II.  New  South  Wales. 

Period  from  1876  to  1887. 

1876  to  1885  :  Military  and  Naval  Forces 

Fortifications,  buildings,  and  harbour 
defences  - 

Soudan  contingent 

£ 

749,759 

589,797 

121,835 

£ 

1,461,391 

456,505 

1886  and  1887  :  Expenditure  - 

Estimated  further  liabilities 

256,505 

200,000 

Total  - 

- 

1,917,896 

III.  Victoria. 

Period  prior  to  the  removal  of  Imperial  troops — 

Military  expenditure  - 
Naval 

£ 

1,326,835 

204,742 

£ 

1,531.577 

1,585,808 

Period  since  removal  of  Imperial  troops — 

(1871  to  1885)— 

Military  expenditure  - 

Naval  ----- 

1,100,683 

485,125 

Period  from  1885  to  1887 — 

Military  expenditure  - 

Naval  ----- 

131,117 

186,385 

3,117,385 

\ 

) 

317,56-2 

Further  estimated  cost  of  harbour  defences 

Arms  and  ammunition  - 

436,000 

47,408 

3,434,887 

483,408 

Value  of  land  certificates  to  volunteers 

- 

3,918,295 

139,683 

Total  -  .  -  - 

- 

4,057,978 

X  x  3 
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IV.  South 

Military  expenditure  : 

Personnel  - 

Fortifications,  works,  and  armament 

Naval  expenditure: 

Personnel 
Floating  defences 
Submarine  mines  and  torpedoes 
Armament 


Total 


Australia. 


1 

_ 

£ 

158,824 

231,957 

£ 

390,781 

- 

26,739 

55,302 

7,827 

35,045 

124,913 

m  — 

515,694 

V.  Queensland. 


Period  from  1869  to  1886. 

Military  expenditure : 

Personnel 

Contingent  expenses 
Fortifications  and  buildings 
Mine-field 

Naval  expenditure  : 

Personnel 

Contingent  expenses 
Floating  defences 
Submarine  mining 


Further  estimated  expenditure : 
Military 
Naval 


£ 

£ 

- 

- 

63,554 

- 

175,641 

• 

m 

33,473 

- 

- 

5,304 

277,972 

. 

11,693 

m  — 

- 

10,927 

- 

103,315 

- 

-  • 

1,660 

127,595 

,< 

405,567 

m 

61,358 

m 

- 

23,244 

84,602 

490,169 

VI.  Tasmania. 

£ 

Amount  expended  in  construction  of  batteries  at  Hobart,  and  in 

torpedo  boat  and  mine-field  (in  round  numbers)  -  -  80,000 


VII.  Western  Australia. 


Amount  expended 


16,470 
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Recapitulation  of  Expenditure. 


£  . 

1.  New  Zealand  -  7.152.938 

2.  New  South  Wales  -  .  1  917  896 

3.  Victoria  . 4’o57’,97S 

4.  South  Australia  -  -  -  _  -  515  694 

5.  Queensland  -  490 1G9 

6.  Tasmania  (round  numbers!  -  -  .  80,000 

7.  Western  Australia  -  _  .  .  16,470 


-  14,231,145 


Total 


W estminster  Chambers, 
9  May  1887. 


F.  I).  BELL. 


Enclosure  2  in  No.  75. 

No.  1. — Statement  showing  the  Colonial  Expenditure  on  Military  and  Naval  Purposes  in  New  Zealand  from  the  date  of  the  withdrawal  ot  Her  Majesty’s  Troops  in  1870  to 

1887.  (Compiled  from  Parliamentary  Papers  presented  to  the  General  Assembly.) 
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Section  VII.  D. 


No.  89. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
COMMISSION  ON  THE  DEFENCE  OF 
BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  AND  COMMERCE 

ABROAD. 


Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  with  Enclosures. 

Dear  Sir  Henry  Holland, — 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  carefully  gone  through  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  of  which  I  was  Chairman,  with  a  view  to  a  decision  as  to 
what  portions  might  be  presented  to  the  Colonial  Conference. 

The  Report  contains  a  great  mass  of  information  given  by  the  numerous  witnesses 
summoned  before  the  Commission.  This  information  was,  in  many  instances,  given  on 
the  clear  understanding  that  it  should  not  be  made  public,  and  I  would,  therefore,  advise 
that  all  such  matter  should  be  excluded. 

In  addition,  the  Report  embodies  certain  details  as  to  the  defences  of  the  Empire 
as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the  Royal  Commission  officially  recorded  upon  them.  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  no  information  of  this  class  should  be  made  available  for  the 
use  of  the  Intelligence  Departments  of  other  Powers.  It  may  not  be  practicable 
for  us  to  secure  the  same  measure  of  secrecy  in  these  matters  as  is  consistently  observed 
by  Continental  Governments,  but  the  publication  of  facts  and  opinions  which  might 
possibly  expose  our  weak  points,  or  in  any  degree  facilitate  hostile  calculations,  weighted 
as  they  would  be  with  all  the  gravity  which  attaches  to  the  proceedings  of  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  would  bring  no  compensating  advantage. 

With  the  exceptions  above  referred  to,  which,  being  considerable,  must  necessarily 
give  a  somewhat  fragmentary  appearance  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
I  consider  that  the  accompanying  Report  might  now  be  made  public..  The  above 
remark  applies  particularly  to  those  portions  of  our  third  report  which  I  would  propose 
to  publish.  The  extracts  from  that  report  are,  I  think,  mainly  valuable  as  showing  the 
very  large  field  of  enquiry  which  was  traversed  by  the  Commission,  and  as  indicating- 
some  of  the  general  conclusions  at  which  we  arrived. 

There  are  two  points  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  yoar  attention  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  it  was  originally 
intended  to  comprise  the  commercial  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  scope  of  our 
enquiry,  and  that  by  the  terms  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commission  the  four  Imperial  fortresses 
of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Halifax,  and  Bermuda  were  so  included.  The  latter  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  in  1880,  I  am  bound  to  say — against  my  own  judgment  and  I  believe  that  of  my 
colleagues.  I  believe  that  had  these  fortresses  been  subjected  to  enquiry,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  would  have  been  able  to  assign  to  them  their  proper  place  in  the  general  scheme 
of  National  Defence  abroad,  and  that  in  consequence  public  money  might  have  been 
saved,  and  the  grave  problem  with  which  we  had  to  deal  considerably  simplified. 
The  commercial  ports  were  excluded  with  our  entire  concurrence,  but  later  experience 
leads  me  to  regret  that  they  were  not  treated  concurrently  with  the  coaling  stations. 
The  defence  of  the  Empire  can  be  best  treated  if  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  I  trust  that 
in  future  the  fortresses  and  coaling  stations,  as  well  as  the  commercial  ports,  may 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  considered  together  as  affecting  that  naval  supremacy  on  which 
the  security  of  the  Empire  depends. 

(1625  7  I  87— H  &  S  654  and  350) 
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One  further  observation  I  venture  to  make.  Upon  referring  again  to  those  Reports 
after  an  interval  of  several  years,  I  cannot  but  notice  the  fact  that  many  of  the  changes, 
as  in  the  case  of  artillery  of  the  modern  type,  were  foreseen  by  the  Commission,  and 
that  many  of  the  requirements,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reinforcement  of  the  Navy 
by  fast  merchant  steamers  built  in  conformity  with  Admiralty  regulations,  since 
carried  into  effect,  formed  the  subject  of  recommendation  by  them.  Nor  is  it  less 
satisfactory  to  me — and  I  doubt  not  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Commission — to  observe 
that  the  main  lines  of  policy  for  the  joint,  Imperial,  and  Colonial  defence  of  our 
Australian  Colonies,  indicated  by  us  towards  the  end  of  this  Report,  have  been  accepted 
by  the  recent  Colonial  Conference  in  London. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  very  important  work  has  been  commenced  at  the  principal 
coaling  stations,  which  I  sincerely  trust  will  be  pushed  forward  and  brought  to  an  early 
completion ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  here  repeating  a  hope,  which  I  have  more 
than  once  expressed  both  in  public  and  private,  that  the  result  of  these  inquiries  and 
discussions  will  be  the  very  early  fortification  of  Cape-town  ;  the  vital  importance  of 
which  to  the  Empire  was  pointed  out  long  since  by  the  Commission.  Impressed  by 
these  considerations  they  postponed  to  this  one  all  other  questions  committed  to  them, 
and  made  Cape  defence  the  subject  of  their  first  and  most  pressing  recommendation. 
Time  has  in  no  degree  modified  the  reasons  which  led  them  to  these  views  ;  on  the 
contrary,  those  reasons  are,  if  possible,  even  stronger  in  1887  than  they  were  in  1881. 

i 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir  Henry  Holland, 

Yours  very  truly, 


43,  Portman  Square, 
1 6th  June,  1887. 


CARNARVON. 
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First  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Defence  of  British  Possessions  and 
Commerce  abroad. 


Commission  appointing  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  and  others  to  be  Commissioners  to 

inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Defences ,  fc.,  of  the  Colonies. 

(Published  in  the  “London  Gazette”  of  the  12th  September,  1879.) 


Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Right  Well-beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor 
.  Henry  Howard  Molyneux,  Earl  of  Carnarvon  ;  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Councillor 
Hugh  Culling  Eardley  Childers ;  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Sir  Henry  Thurstan  Holland, 
Baronet,  Knight  Commander  of  our  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint 
George ;  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  Baronet,  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Admiral  in  Our  Navy;  Our  Trusty  and  Well- 
beloved  Sir  John  Lintorn  Arabin  Simmons,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Our  Most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath,  General  in  Our  Army,  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  and  Director  of 
Works;  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Our  Most 
Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath;  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Thomas  Brassey,  Esquire; 
and  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Robert  George  Crookshank  Hamilton,  Esquire,  Accountant- 
General  of  Our  Navy  and  Comptroller  of  Navy  Pay; 

WHEREAS  We  have  thought  it  expedient,  for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations,  that  a 
Commission  should  forthwith  issue  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  sufficiency  of  the  means, 
both  naval  and  military,  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  more  important  sea-ports  within  Our 
Colonial  possessions  and  their  dependencies,  and  of  the  stations  established  or  required  within 
Our  said  possessions  and  dependencies  for  coaling,  refitting,  or  repairing  the  ships  of  Our  navy, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  Our  Colonies  with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  each  other,  and  with  foreign  countries : 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  consider  and  determine  in  which  of  Our  stations  and  ports  it 
is  desirable,  on  account  of  their  strategical  or  commercial  importance,  to  provide  an  organized 
system  of  defence,  in  addition  to  such  general  protection  as  can  be  afforded  by  Our  naval  forces ; 
and  whether  such  defence  should  consist  of  permanent  works  manned  by  garrisons  of  Imperial  or 
local  troops,  or  both  combined,  or  of  any  local  naval  organization  or  other  armaments  and 
appliances : 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  consider  whether,  and  in  what  proportions,  the  cost  of  such 
measures  of  defence  should  be  divided  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonies  to 
which  they  relate,  or  should  be  wholly  defrayed  by  the  Imperial  Government  or  by  the  Colonies  : 

Now  know  ye  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  knowledge,  and 
ability,  have  authorized  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  presents  authorize  and  appoint  you,  the 
said  Henry  Howard  Molyneux,  Earl  of  Carnarvon ;  Hugh  Culling  Eardley  Childers ;  Sir  Henry 
Thurstan  Holland;  Sir  Alexander  Milne;  Sir  John  Lintorn  Arabin  Simmons  ;  Sir  Henry  Barkly  ; 
Thomas  Brassey ;  and  Robert  George  Crookshank  Hamilton,  to  be  our  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  such  inquiries  as  aforesaid,  and  that  you  may  offer  such  suggestions  as  may  seem  to 
you  meet  as  to  the  best  means  (regard  being  had  to  the  works  completed  and  in  progress,  and  to 
the  ordinary  number  of  Our  naval  and  military  forces  voted  by  Parliament),  of  providing  for  the 
defence  and  protection  of  Our  Colonial  possessions  and  commerce  as  aforesaid,  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  necessity  of  providing  safe  coaling,  refitting,  and  repairing  stations  in  such  of 
Our  Colonial  possessions  and  their  dependencies  as  you  may  deem  best  suited  for  the  requirements 
of  Our  fleet  and  mercantile  marine  in  time  of  war. 

And  for  the  better  enabling  you  to  carry  these  Our  intentions  into  effect,  We  do  hereby 
authorize  and  empower  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine, 
all  plans  and  designs  for  all  wciks  of  defence  now  in  progress  or  under  Our  consideration,  or  any 
other  plans  or  designs  that  maj>  be  laid  before  you  for  the  same  object. 
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And  We  do  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to 
call  before  you  such  persons  in  Our  civil,  military,  or  naval  services,  or  others  connected  with  Our 
Colonial  possessions,  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  the  best  and  fullest  information  upon 
the  subject  of  this  Our  Commission,  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other 

lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever.  .  ..  .  . 

And  We  do  by  these  presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall  continue  in  full 
force  and  virtue,  and  that  you,  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  may  from 
time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained, 
although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

And  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  you,  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  upon  due  inquiry  into  the  premises,  do  report  to  Us,  in  writing,  under  your  hands  and 
seals,  your  several  proceedings,  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  Commission,  together  with  what  you 

shall  find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises. 

And  We  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  may  have  liberty  to  report  to 
us  your  proceedings  under  this  Commission  from  time  to  time,  should  you  judge  it  expedient  so 

And  for  your  assistance  in  the  due  execution  of  these  presents,  We  have  made  choice  of  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Herbert  Jekyll,  Esquire,  a  Captain  in  Our  corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  to  be 
Secretary  to  this  Our  Commission,  and  to  attend  you,  whose  services  and  assistance  We  require 
von  to  avail  yourself  of  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Balmoral,  this  8th  day  of  September,  1879,  in  the  Forty-third  year  of 

Our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty’s  command, 

(Signed)  M.  E.  HICKS  BEACH. 


Commission  appointing  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Camperdown  and  Samuel  Whitbread , 
Esq.,  M.R. ,  to  be,  in  place  of  the  Right  Honourable  H.  C.  E.  Childers,  M.P.,  and  Thomas 
Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Defences  of  the  more 
important  Colonial  Ports  and  Coaling  Stations,  and  to  consider  the  Apportionment  of  the 
Cost  of  such  Defences. 


Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  our  Right  Trusty  and  Right  Well-beloved  Cousin  Robert  Adam 
Philips  Haldane,  Earl  of  Camperdown;  and  our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Samuel 
Whitbread,  Esquire ; 

WHEREAS  We  did,  by  Commission  under  Our  Sign-Manual  and  Signet, ,  bearing  date  the 
8th  day  of  September,  1879,  authorize  and  appoint  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Right  Well-beloved 
Cousin  and  Councillor  Henry  Howard  Molyneux,  Earl  of  Carnarvon  ;  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Well- 
beloved  Councillor  Hugh  Culling  Eardley  Childers;  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Thomas 
Brassey,  Esquire,  together  with  the  other  gentlemen  therein  named,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them, 
to  be  our  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  defences  of  the  more  important  Colonial 
ports  and  coaling  stations,  and  to  consider  the  apportionment  of  the  cost  of  such  defences : 

And  whereas  We  have  seen  fit  to  discharge  the  said  Hugh  Culling  Eardley  Childers  and 
Thomas  Brassey  from  further  service  as  such  Commissioners : 

Now  know  ye  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  discretion, 
and  ability,  do  by  these  presents  authorize  and  appoint  you  the  said  Robert  A  darn  Philips 
Haldane,  Earl  of  Camperdown,  and  you  the  said  Samucd  Whitbread,  in  the  place  of  the  said  Hugh 
Culling  Eardley  Childers  and  the  said  Thomas  Brassey,  to  be  Commissioners  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  in  addition  to  and  together  with  the  continuing  Commissioners  appointed  by  Our  above- 
mentioned  Commission. 


Given  at  Our  Court  at  Osborne 
Forty-fourth  year  of  Our  reign. 


House,  Isle  of  Wight,  this  2nd  day  of  August,  1880,  in  the 

By  Her  Majesty’s  Command, 


(Signed)  KIMBERLEY. 
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REPORT. 


TO  THE  QUEEN’S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 


WE,  the  undersigned  Commissioners  appointed  by  your  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and 
sufficiency  of  the  means,  naval  and  military,  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  more  important 
sea-ports  of  your  Colonial  Possessions  and  their  dependencies,  and  of  the  stations  established 
or  required  therein  for  coaling,  refitting,  or  repairing  the  ships  of  your  Majesty’s  navy  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  Colonies  with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  each  other,  and  with  foreign  countries,  humbly  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your 
Majesty  the  result  of  our  deliberations  up  to  the  present  time. 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  information  as  to  the  defence  of  several  of  the  distant  stations 
which  we  requested  your  Majesty’s  Government  to  procure  for  us,  and  which  we  require  to 
enable  us  to  make  our  recommendations ;  and  it  is  clear  that  this  information  will  not  be 
received  for  several  months.  W e  have,  however,  thought  it  right  not  to  delay  submitting  to 
your  Majesty  our  recommendations  on  the  following  questions,  which,  although  they  have  no 
special  connection  with  each  other,  seem  to  be  of  pressing  importance,  and  deseiving  of 
immediate  attention  at  the  hands  of  your  Majesty’s  Government. 

(1.)  The  defence  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  .. 

(2.)  The  maintenance  of  troops  in  British  Honduras,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  indicates  a 
principle  that  is  susceptible  of  application  to  other  Colonies  similarly  circumstanced. 

(3.)  Recent  and  impending  changes  in  the  construction  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  the  course 
which,  in  such  circumstances,  it  is  desirable  for  the  Colonies  to  take  towards  providing  themselves 
with  armaments. 


1.  The  Defence  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

From  statistical  Returns,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  British  trade,  either  with,  .or 
which  passes  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  amounts  to  91,352,000/.  a-year,  the  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  about  4,000,000/.,  being  carried  on  directly  with  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
annual  value  of  the  trade  of  South  Africa,  of  which  Cape  Town  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
emporium,  is  10,794,000/.,  while  the  passing  trade  to  the  Mauritius,  India,  China,  and  the  East  counts 
for  59,033,000/.,  and  that  to  Australasia,  which  is  almost  entirely  outward  from  England,  amounts 
to  21,525,000/.  Enormous,  however,  as  is  the  value  of  this  trade,  it  by  no  means  represents  that 
which,  in  the  event  of  war  with  one  or  more  of  the  great  naval  PoAvers,  might  pass  round  the  Cape. 
We  have  therefore  thought  it  well  to  preface  our  recommendations  as  to  the  defence  of  the  Cape 

by  some  observations  on  the  Suez  Canal  route. 

The  annual  value  of  British  trade  Avith  India,  Ceylon,  China,  and  the  East,  conveyed  m 
the  year  1878  through  the  Suez  Canal,  amounted  to  54,416,000/.,  Avliile  that  Avitli  Australasia 
amounted  to  11,244,000/.,  making  a  total  of  65,660,000/.  as  the  value  of  goods  carried  through  the 

Canal  in  British  ships.  ,  _  . 

In  both  cases,  the  value  of  the  ships  which  carry  these  goods  has  also  to  be  taken  into 

consideration.  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

The  existence  of  fortresses  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta  does  much  toAvards  securing  the 

sea  route  through  the  Mediterranean.  These  fortresses  afford  a  powerful  support  to  your  Majesty’s 
fleet;  and  Malta  especially  is  a  port  in  which  ships  of  Avar  employed  in  blockading  an  enemy’s 
coast,  or  protecting  commerce,  may  be  docked  and  repaired,  and  coaled,  Avithout  danger 
of  molestation;  in  which  also  a  limited  number  of  merchant-ships  may  lie  in  security  both  fiom 
capture  and  from  apprehension  of  injury  by  the  distant  fire  ot  artillery.  But  Avitli  all  these 
advantages,  Avhen  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  is.  considered  (2000  miles  from  Gibraltar  to 
Port  Said),  and  that  the  voyage  through  it  may  be  subject,  in  the  event  ot  Avar,  to  interruption 
by  hostile  cruizers — which,  sallying  from  any  of  the  numerous  ports  on  its  coasts,  may  elude  the 
vigilance  of  your  Majesty’s  ships,  and  after  a  short  cruize  for  the  purpose,  of  committing 
depredations  on  commerce  may  find  refuge  at  no  very  great  distance— it  is  eAudent  that 
circumstances  may  arise  when  the  sea  route  through  the  Mediterranean  Avill  be  attended  Avith 
such  risks  that  it  may  have  to  be  abandoned  by  ships  not  prepared  to  defend  themselves. 

Port  Said  affords  no  protection  against  ships  of  AArar,  Avhich  might  disregard  its  neutrality  ; 
it  is  therefore  not  a  secure  port  to  which  ships  could  escape  if  pursued ;  and  the  Canal  itself  is  of 
such  a  nature  that,  notwithstanding  its  neutrality,  and  the.  continued  friendliness  of  Egypt,  it 
might  be  easily  blocked  and  traffic  through  it  be  temporarily  interrupted. 
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It  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  if,  through  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  Canal  should 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  hostile  maritime  Power  having  free  access  to  its  northern  entrance 
by  sea,  it  might  be  a  source  of  danger  to  our  Indian  Empire,  by  the  facilities  it  would  afford 
for  placing  ships  and  organizing  an  expedition  in  the  Red  Sea.  This  points  to  the  necessity 
of  strengthening  our  position  in  the  Red  Sea,  for  which  purpose  Aden  should  be  made 
thoroughly  secure  as  an  advanced  base  for  any  operations  it  might  be  necessary  to  undertake 
in  that  sea,  whether  by  the  fleet  alone  or  by  the  fleet  in  combination  with  troops  from  India. 

The  general  result  of  these  inquiries  and  considerations  is  that  the  security  of  the  route 
by  the  Suez  Canal  might,  under  certain  contingencies,  become  very  precarious,  and  the  risk 
attendant  on  sending  commercial  ships  through  it  so  great  as  practically  to  preclude  its  use ; 
in  which  case  the  long  sea  route  would  be  the  only  one  available,  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
traffic  passing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  if  our  Eastern  trade  is  not  to  be  reduced  below  its 
present  value,  would  amount  to  150,000,000^.,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  shipping  in  which  it 
would  be  carried. 

This,  however,  only  represents  one  part  of  the  question.  The  Cape  route  is  not  only  of 
importance  in  connection  with  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  but  assumes  a  far  higher  degree  of 
importance  to  the  Empire  at  large,  as  being  essential  to  the  retention  by  Great  Britain  of  her 
possessions  in  India,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  China,  and  even  Australasia.  It  is  by  this 
route  alone  that  reinforcements  of  troops,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  support,  could,  under 
the  contingencies  alluded  to,  be  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  with  any  degree  of  certainty  or 
security;  they  would,  in  fact,  have  to  follow  the  same  route  as  they  did  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  Even,  however,  if  such  an  extreme  case  as  that  involved  in  the  mutiny  of  1857  were 
excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  question,  the  uninterrupted  supply  of  men  and  material  to 
meet  the  ordinary  demands  of  our  Eastern  garrisons  and  squadrons  is  of  such  importance  that  the 
integrity  of  this  route  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  and  irrespective  of  cost.  This,  however, 
will  be  but.  a  small  percentage  upon  the  value  of  the  interests  involved,  and  will  not  exceed  that 
which  would  be  caused  by  even  a  moderate  rise  in  the  rate  of  insurance. 

The  distance  from  England  to  Cape  Town  is  close  upon  6,000  miles,  for  the  whole  of  which 
distance  there  is  not  a  single  British  protected  port — unless  Gibraltar,  which  is  not  in  the  direct 
line,  be  regarded  as  such — to  which  a  British  ship  could  run  for  security.  The  harbour  of  Free¬ 
town,  Sierra  Leone,  is  absolutely  without  defence,  and  the  roadsteads  of  St.  Helena  and  Ascension, 
though  covered,  it  is  true,  by  a  few  guns,  are  still  so  open  as  to  afford  no  security  against  such  a 
fire  from  modem  artillery  as  might  be  used  to  destroy  vessels  anchored  in  them,  without  risk  to 
the  assailants. 

The  voyage  eastwards  from  the  Cape  is  under  somewhat  better  conditions,  there  being 
harbours  in  the  Mauritius  at  a  distance  of  2,340  miles,  and  in  Ceylon,  2,100  miles  further  on,  for  the 
protection  of  which  works  of  defence  have  been  erected. 

We  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  improvements  effected  of  late  years  in 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  distant  trade  of  the  Empire.  While  recognizing  the  rapid 
strides  made  in  ocean  steam  navigation  by  the  increase  in  the  size  of  commercial  ships,  in  their 
speed,  in  economy  of  consumption  of  fuel,  and  consequently  in  their  power  to  make  long 
voyages  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  fresh  supplies  of  coal,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a 
very  large  proportion .  of  the  traffic  to  the  East  must  continue  to  be  carried  on  in  steamers  which 
will  have  to  be  provided .  with  coal  at  intermediate  ports  on  such  a  long  voyage  as  that  round 
the  Cape,  and  more  especially  so  if  occasionally  they  should  be  compelled  to  go  at  their  utmost 
speed  tor  some  hours  to  escape  capture.  The  coal-carrying  power  of  ships  of  war,  moreover,  is 
generally  so  limited,  and  their  duties  are  such,  that  they  require  replenishing  from  stores  near  their 
cruizing  stations ;  therefore,  looking  at  the  question  alone  of  coal  supply,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Cape  must  be  maintained  as  a  coaling  station.  Having  regard  also  to  the  stormy  nature  of  the 
seas  which  have  to  be  traversed  in  reaching  the  Cape,  it  is  essential  that  even  the  largest  and 
best  ships,  whether  of  your  Majesty’s  or  of  the  mercantile  navy,  should  have  the  means  at  the 
Cape  of  repairing  the  machinery  upon  which  their  motive  power  depends. 

These  various  considerations  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  addition  to  any  protection 
which  may  be  afforded  by  ships  of  war  in  blockading  enemy’s  ports,  or  by  cruisers  patrolling 
the  ocean  tor  the  protection  of  commercial  ships,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  port  at 
the  Cape,  thoroughly  defended,  in  which  ships  may  at  all  times  find  a  safe  refuge,  and  be  repaired 
and  refitted,  and  obtain  supplies  of  coal  in  security. 

Such  a  port  should,  if  possible,  combine  facilities  for  these  purposes  both  for  ships  of  war 
and  for  trading  ships ;  and  should  be  made  a  secure  base  from  which  the  operations  of  any 
squadron  charged  with  the  protection  of  commerce  in  the  adjoining  seas  may  be  conducted. 

The  Cape  Peninsula,  about  32  miles  in  length  from  Green  Point  on  the  north  to  Cape  Point 
on  the  south,  is  a  rugged  mountainous  district,  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  low  isthmus 
about  13  miles  in  breadth,  between  Table  Bay  on  its  north  and  False  Bay  on  its  south. 

Simon’s  Bay,  which  affords  a  secure  anchorage  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  is  on  the  east  side 
of  the  peninsula  in  False  Bay.  It  has  been  used  principally  by  your  Majesty’s  ships,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  which  a  small  establishment  has  been  formed  upon  its  shores  by  the  Admiralty.  It  is 
not  a  port  strictly  speaking,  but  a  roadstead ;  it  possesses  no  wharves,  but  the  naval  establish¬ 
ment  affords  facilities  for  executing  such  small  repairs  as  can  be  done  without  the  use  of  a  dock. 
The  anchorage  is  secure,  and  ships  can  be  generally  coaled  by  means  of  barges ;  but  supplies  have 
to  be  brought  to  it  from  Cape  Town,  22  miles  distant,  with  which  it  is  not  as  yet  connected  by 
railway.  J 

Table  Bay  was  until  recently  so  open  and  exposed  to  heavy  gales  that  serious  losses  occurred 
to  ships  anchored  in  it ;  but  notwithstanding  the  bad  reputation  it  had  acquired,  the  commerce  of 
Cape  T  own,  encouraged  by  railways  from  +he  interior,  has  steadily  increased,  so  that  the  Colonial 
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Government  Lave  been  induced  to  undertake  extensive  works.  They  have  thrown  out  a  break¬ 
water  to  the  distance  of  550  yards  from  the  shore,  which  is  being  extended  600  yards  further,  for 
the  protection  of  the  anchorage.  The  portion  already  constructed  has  stood  the  test  of  some  of 
the  heaviest  weather  on  record  without  injury,  and  has  proved  its  efficiency  to  protect  the  entrance 
to  the  basins,  and  ships  lying  within  and  near  it.  The  Colonial  Government  have  also  constructed 
large  floating  basins,  which  are  being  greatly  extended,  and  jetties  alongside  of  which  the  largest 
ships  can  coal.  A  graving  dock  also,  500  feet  in  length  and  70  feet  broad,  capable  of  taking  in 
ships  drawing  26  feet  of  water,  will  be  completed  next  year.  These  extension  works,  on  Avhicli 
the  Colonial  Government  propose  to  expend  £350,000  in  the  next  eight  or  ten  years,  are  avowedly 
undertaken,  not  only  for  the  trade  of  South  Africa,  but  to  make  Table  Bay  a  port  of  call,  and  a 
coaling  station  for  the  largest  steamers  in  the  Australian  trade. 

We  are  fairly  justified,  therefore,  in  assuming  that  Cape  Town  will  ere  long  be  provided  with 
every  convenience  for  coaling  with  rapidity  and  with  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  repairing, 
refitting,  and  docking  commercial  ships  of  the  largest  size,  which  would  also  be  available  for  war¬ 
ships  of  the  classes  of  the  “  Swiftsure”  and  “  Northampton.” 

At  Simon’s  Bay,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  tendency  to  improvement  for  commercial 
purposes  ;  and  unless  the  Imperial  Government  are  prepared  to  undertake  works  on  a  large  scale, 
and  of  an  expensive  character,  the  means  for  executing  such  repairs  as  require  the  use  of  a  dock 
will  only  be  found  at  Cape  Town. 

As  regards  defence,  neither  Simon’s  Bay  nor  Table  Bay  can  be  so  protected  by  works  that 
ships  lying  within  them  will  be  absolutely  secure  against  injury  from  the  distant  fire  of  artillery. 
The  protection  that  can  be  given  to  ships  in  Table  Bay  is,  however,  superior  to  that  which  can  be 
given  to  ships  in  Simon’s  Bay,  unless  the  heavy  expense  be  incurred  at  the  latter  of  building  an 
iron  fort  on  the  Roman  Rocks  similar  to  one  of  those  erected  at  Spithead.  As  the  docks, 
establishments,  and  stores,  including  the  large  quantities  of  coal,  necessarily  stored  at  Cape  Town 
for  purposes  of  trade,  render  Table  Bay  of  incalculable  value  to  British  commerce,  it  is  evident 
that  that  port  must  be  defended  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  at  large,  and  of  its  trade  with  the 
East,  whether  Simon’s  Bay  be  defended  or  not.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  capture  of 
Table  Bay  would  place  an  enemy  in  a  very  commanding  position  on  the  great  sea  route  to  India 
and  the  East. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  given  our  most  careful  consideration  to  the  question 
whether,  as  Table  Bay  must  be  defended,  it  might  not  supersede  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
the  naval  establishment  at  Simon’s  Bay,  and  of  erecting  works  there  for  its  defence.  We  have 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  opinions  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  of  Admirals  Sir  Francis 
Sullivan  and  Sir  E.  Commerell,  who  have  both  commanded  on  the  African  Station ;  also  of 
Colonel  Pasley,  the  Chief  of  the  Admiralty  Engineering  Department,  and  of  Sir  John  Coode, 
under  whose  advice  the  extensions  of  the  harbour  works  at  Cape  Town  are  being  made.  From 
their  evidence  it  appears  that  the  harbour  works  at  Cape  Town,  even  when  completed,  will  not 
supersede  the  larger  space  and  the  superior  natural  advantages  of  Simon’s  Bay  as  an  anchorage ; 
and  that  Simon’s  Bay  must,  therefore,  be  accepted  under  existing  circumstances  as  indispensable 
to  your  Majesty’s  navy. 

To  assist  us  in  considering  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  Cape  Peninsula, 
we  have  had  before  us  a  Memorandum,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  in  which  the  question  has  been  treated  under  the  supposition  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
erect  batteries  to  provide  against  a  naval  attack,  and  that  sufficient  protection  against  an  attempt 
to  turn  the  batteries,  and  take  them  by  a  force  landed  at  a  distance,  would  be  afforded 
by  a  force  of  4,000  men,  composed  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  troops.  These  troops,  being 
stationed  partly  at  Cape  Town  and  partly  at  Simon’s  Bay,  would  occupy  and  fight  the  batteries  at 
both  places,  and  would  also  be  able  to  provide  a  sufficient  field  force  to  operate  against  an 
enemy  advancing  against  either  position. 

In  order  to  permit  of  this  force  being  used  to  the  greatest  advantage,  a  system  of  telegraphs, 
combined  with  the  construction  of  roads  through  the  peninsula,  is  proposed. 

We  have  taken  advantage  of  the  presence  in  this  country  of  Captain  Mills,  C.M.G.,  the 
Under  Colonial  Secretary,  to  obtain  from  him  a  statement  of  the  Colonial  forces  which  may  bo  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Cape  Peninsula,  and  we  find  that  there  is  a  body  of  about  1000  volunteers  of  all  arms, 
who  were  enrolled  originally  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  when  your  Majesty’s  troops  were 
removed,  and  who  then  took  over  and  discharged  all  the  military  duties  at  Cape  Town.  They 
discharged  similar  duties  in  1878  and  1879,  when  your  Majesty’s  troops  were  employed  in  military 
operations  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and  some  of  them  have  since  been  engaged  against,  the 
Basutos.  This  force,  therefore,  has  not  only  received  a  fair  amount  of  training,  but  has  gained 
experience,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  military  body  which  could  safely  be  intrusted  to  act  in 
combination  with  your  Majesty’s  tioops. 

As  regards  the  question  of  general  defence,  we  have  to  observe  that  any  attack  would  be  of 
a  very  sudden  nature,  and  probably  on  the  first  outbreak  of  war,  when  there  will  have  been  little 
or  no  warning  of  danger  or  time  for  preparation,  and  before  Imperial  troops  could  be  dispatched 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  and  place  the  peninsula  in  a  state  of  security.  The  power,  also,  which  a 
force  attacking  from  the  sea  has  of  making  feints  and  of  being  transferred  from  one  point  to 
another  with  great  rapidity  and  without  warning,  renders  it  essential  that  the  important  positions 
of  Cape  Town  and  Simon’s  Bay,  which  are  so  distant  from  each  other  that  they  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  self-dependent,  should  be  secured  against  attack  at  all  times. 

These  considerations  make  it  imperatively  necessary  that  a  permanent  garrison  should  be 
kept  in  the  Cape  Peninsula,  of  sufficient  strength  to  man  the  coast  batteries,  to  hold  Cape  Town 
and  Simon’s  Bay,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  even  of  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  peninsula 
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itself,  which,  would  paralyze  the  Government  of  the  Colony,  and  might  entail  the  destruction  of 
the  docks  and  of  the  valuable  property  and  stores  collected  within  the  peninsula. 

In  order  to  keep  this  garrison  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  the  duties  it  will  have  to  perform, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  utmost  advantage  should  be  taken  of  fortifications. 

We  trust  that  after  the  completion  of  the  necessary  coast  batteries  and  land  works,  the  force 
of  4000  men  suggested  in  the  War  Office  Memorandum  would  suffice  for  the  defence  of  the 
Peninsula,  towards  which  the  colonial  forces  as  now  organized  may  be  considered  as  capable  of 
contributing  1,000,  leaving  3,000  to  be  supplied  by  Imperial  forces. 

As  regards  armaments,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  medium  guns  mounted  in  the  works  lately 
erected,  should  be  retained  as  being  useful  against  unarmoured  ships  and  boats ;  but  as  both 
Simon’s  Bay  and  Table  Bay  are  very  open,  and  the  positions  of  the  batteries  are  not  very  salient 
with  reference  to  the  objects  they  have  to  protect,  and  the  resisting  power,  also,  of  ships’  armour 
is  being  greatly  improved,  the  principal  guns  should  be  of  a  heavier  class,  and  of  the  most  improved 
type,  so  as  to  keep  ships  at  as  great  a  distance  as  practicable.  The  Inspector-General  of 
Fortifications  recommends  guns  of  10'4-in.  calibre,  weighing  25  tons. 

It  was  also  suggested  to  us  that  a  gun-boat  of  the  “  Comet  ”  class  should  be  stationed  in 
Table  Bay,  and  torpedo-launches  jjrovided  both  there  and  at  Simon’s  Bay.  We  were  informed 
that  submarine  mines  could  not  be  relied  upon  in  the  exposed  positions  in  Avhich  they  would  have 
to  be  placed  for  the  protection  of  the  two  bays,  although  their  partial  employment  may  add  to 
the  risk  of  attack. 

The  works  and  garrisons  recommended  may  appear  extensive ;  but  we  desire  to  point  out 
that  if  your  Majesty’s  ships  on  this  station  are  to  be  of  any  use  for  the  protection  of  British 
interests  they  must  be  free  to  act  at  sea,  and  able  to  rely  with  the  full  assurance  of  certainty, 
upon  a  secure  coaling,  repairing  and  refitting  station.  If  the  coals  and  stores  were  destroyed  in 
the  absence  of  the  fleet,  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  these  seas  would  be  compromised ;  her 
communications  with  the  East  would  be  interrupted,  and  possibly  her  possession  of  India  would 
be  endangered. 

These  considerations  are  of  such  importance  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  expenditure 
ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  placing  the  Cape  Peninsula  as  speedily  as  jjossible  in  a  state  of 
security  against  any  attack  which  could  be  reasonably  apprehended,  independently  of  any  direct 
assistance  it  may  get  from  Her  Majesty’s  navy. 

It  is  desirable  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  completing  the  proposed  works ;  and  as  they 
will  be  of  a  permanent  character,  we  consider  that,  following  the  precedent  of  the  home 
fortifications,  instead  of  placing  the  capital  charge  on  the  ordinary  Estimates  of  the  year,  it 
would  be  more  properly  provided  for  by  a  loan  repayable  within  a  reasonable  term. 


2.  The  Maintenance  of  Troops  in  Isolated  and  Distant  Positions  such  as 

British  Honduras. 

This  is  a  question  on  which  the  War  Office  have  been  anxious  to  obtain  our  opinion,  but  to 
which  we  have  delayed  replying  until  we  have  had  time  to  consider  generally  the  disposition  of 
your  Majesty’s  troops  in  the  Colonies. 

It  is  evident  that  small  detachments  in  isolated  positions,  without  defences  or  artillery,  afford 
no  protection  whatever  against  attack  which  may  be  brought  against  them  from  seaward ;  their 
presence,  on  the  contrary,  by  inviting  attack,  only  tends  to  court  disaster. 

From  these  considerations  it  results  that,  in  the  event  of  war  with  a  Maritime  Power,  it 
would  become  imperatively  necessary  to  withdraw  the  small  detachments  which,  mainly  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order  within  their  borders,  are  now  kept  in  some  of  the  less  important 
Colonies. 

We,  however,  observe  that  the  Colonies  in  which  these  detachments  are  stationed  having 
been  led  to  depend  upon  them  for  securing  internal  peace  and  order,  their  sudden  withdrawal  in 
the  absence  of  any  organized  means  in  substitution  for  them  would  be  attended  with  serious  risks. 
It  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  Colonies  so  situated  should  take  prompt  measures  to 
organize  their  own  police. 

There  might  be  some  difficulty  at  first  in  organizing  trustworthy  forces  of  local  police,  and 
the  Colonies  long  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  your  Majesty’s  troops,  might  be  extremely  adverse 
to  giving  up  this  element  of  security.  The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  would  not,  however, 
prevent  assistance  being  sent  in  an  extreme  case.  Telegraphic  and  steam  communications  would 
facilitate  this.  Time  should,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  Colonies  to  organize  their  police,  and  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  give  them  some  assistance  in  the  first  instance.  We  consider  that, 
if  these  suggestions  are  adopted,  an  intimation  should  be  given  to  the  Colonies  to  which  this 
principle  shall  be  held  to  apply  that  within  a  specified  time — say,  two  years — the  troops  will  be 
withdrawn,  and  they  will  then  have  to  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  upon  their  own 
resources. 

British  Honduras  is  a  case  in  point.  Honduras  absorbs  250  men,  which  small  force  is 
intended  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  Indians.  There  are  only  three  Settlements  containing 
European  inhabitants  in  the  Colony,  viz.,  Orange  Walk,  Corosal,  and  Belize,  whose  total 
populations  number  respectively  750,  1,500,  and  5,000.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are 
composed  of  various  nationalities,  Spaniards,  Indians,  Caribs,  and  others,  and  are  of  a  migratory 
character.  There  are  few  European  inhabitants  or  American  settlers.  Logwood  and  mahogany 
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cutting  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  this  varied  population,  and  as  year  by  year  they  penetrate 
further  into  the  country  in  search  of  timber,  disputes,  aggravated  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
boundary,  arise  between  the  wood-cutters  and  the  Indians ;  and  attacks  are  oven  made  by  the 
latter,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  advanced  Settlements. 

The  country  is  covered  with  dense  bush,  impenetrable  by  troops ;  there  are  no  practicable 
roads,  and  the  only  available  means  of  communication  is  by  water.  The  result  is,  that  this  small 
body  of  troops  are  unable  to  protect  the  Colony,  and  can  have  little  or  no  action  beyond  the 
ground  occupied  by  their  own  barracks. 

Considerable  energy  has  been  displayed  by  the  Colony  in  organizing  a  force  of  scouts,  and 
companies  of  volunteers  in  the  towns.  An  annual  military  contribution  of  5,000/.  is  payable 
to  the  Home  Government,  and  was  paid  until  lately.  It  has  now,  owing  to  the  present  financial 
position  of  the  Colony,  fallen  into  arrear,  and  in  February  1880  a  debt  had  already  accrued 

of  7,333/. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  your  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the 
best  arrangement  would  be : — 

(1.)  That  immediate  notice  should  be  given  of  the  intention  to  withdraw  the  troops  in 
British  Honduras,  after  a  definite  time — say,  two  years. 

(2.)  That,  in  the  meantime,  the  Colony  should  organize  a  sufficient  force  to  provide  for  its 

security. 

(3.)  That  with  the  view  of  easing  the  burdens  of  the  Colony  during  the  change,  the  military 
contribution  should  at  once  cease,  and  the  existing  debt  be  cancelled. 

(4.)  That  any  help  other  than  pecuniary,  which  could  be  given  towards  organizing  the  police 
and  volunteer  forces  should  be  afforded  by  the  Government. 

(5.)  That  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  interim  to  settle  the  boundary  question,  which  appears 
to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  difficulties  in  British  Honduras. 


3.  Armaments. 

We  pass  now  to  some  of  the  very  important  and  pressing  questions  arising  out  of  recent  and 
impending  changes  in  the  construction  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  the  course  which  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  desirable  for  the  Colonies  to  take  towards  providing  themselves  with  armaments. 

The  evidence  given  before  us  by  Mr.  G.  Rendel,  Sir  Frederick  Campbell,  and  Admiral 
Herbert  in  October  1880  showed  that  a  great  change  in  the  construction  of  ordnance,  which 
practically  doubles  the  power  of  artillery,  has  now  been  accomplished ;  but  experience  had  not 
been  sufficiently  matured  at  that  time  to  admit  of  patterns  of  the  new  guns,  and  of  their 
carriages,  being  definitely  decided  upon. 

This  change  has  been  rendered  possible  by  recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  Larger  charges  under  the  new  conditions  of  manufacture,  can  now  be  used  without 
danger  to  the  gun ;  but  the  powder,  being  slower  in  burning,  requires  for  the  full  development 
of  its  power  guns  of  greater  length  than  have  hitherto  been  made;  the  increased  bulk  of  the 
charges  has  also  led  to  an  enlargement  of  the  bore  at  the  seat  of  the  charge,  technically  known 
as  chambering.  These  are  the  three  principle  elements  in  the  recent  improvements.  The  change 
has  been  gradually  accomplished  during  the  last  few  years;  and  although  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  progress  and  further  improvements  will  continue  to  be  made,  there  is  from  the  evidence  no 
such  prospect  of  rapid  further  development  as  would  justify  postponement  in  the  manufacture  of 
ordnance  of  the  new  type. 

The  principles  of  the  change  have  been  accepted  abroad  as  well  as  here,  and  we  are  indeed 
to  some  extent  behind  foreign  Powers.  Manufacturers  abroad  are  making  guns  of  the  new 
type,  and  the  Elswick  firm  are  also  turning  them  out  for  foreign  Governments  and  for  the 
Australian  Colonies. 

The  principle  of  breech-loading,  which,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  the  new  guns,  is 
coming  largely  into  use,  is  independent  and  separable  from  the.  three  conditions  mentioned 
above,  its  adoption  in  preference  to  loading  at  the  muzzle  being  a  matter  for  consideration 
determinable  by  the  varying  conditions  of  position  and  mounting,  and  by  the  special  circumstances 
and  requirements  of  each  case,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  difficulty  of  having  in  distant  places 
skilled  mechanics  to  keep  the  breech-loading  guns  in  good  order  and  repair. 

The  100-ton  guns  made  at  Elswick  for  the  Italian  Government  were  mounted  and  fired  on 
board  the  “Duilio”  in  the  spring  of  1880;  and  though  there  are  four  such  guns,  which  were 
purchased  by  your  Majesty’s  Government  in  1878,  and  which  are  in  process  of  being  mounted 
at  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  there  are  no  guns  in  position  at  the  present  moment  to  compare  with 
these  in  power. 

The  gun  factory  at  Woolwich  was  idle  in  October  1880.  Work  had  been  suspended,  and 
it  had  been  decided  to  do  nothing  pending  the  approval  of  patterns  of  the  new  guns,  embodying 
all  the  latest  improvements.  Sir  F.  Campbell,  though  unable  at  that  time  to  say  how  soon  the 
new  designs  would  be  worked  out,  thought  it  probable  that  within  eighteen  months  patterns 
would  be  approved  by  the  War  Office  and  sealed,  and  stated  that  in  the  meantime  experimental 
guns  were  being  proceeded  with,  and  that  fourteen  6-incli  guns  had  been  ordered  tor  trial  on 
board  ship.  We  have  been  informed  that  since  then  more  of  these  guns  have  been  ordered,  but 
none  of  a  heavier  nature. 

Guns  of  the  new  type  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty  from  the  trade.  Mr.  Rendel  states 
that  Elswick  can  turn  out  100  tons  of  guns  of  all  sizes  per  week,  the  delivery  to  commence  after 
two  months,  but  not  attaining  its  maximum  rate  till  five  or  six  months  after  the  date  of  order. 
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They  can  also  be  manufactured  at  the  Government  establishment,  but  the  supply  from  this  source 
-would  be  limited.  There  is.  it  Avoid'd  seem,  on  the  evidence  which  we  have  received,  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  authorities  at  present  to  send  a  portion  of  the  Government  orders 
to  the  trade,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  work  for  the  Els  wick  firm,  and  so  have  it  to  fall  back 
upon  as  a  second  manufactory,  in  case  of  severe  pressure  upon  the  Woolwich  factory.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  as  it  lias  been  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  an  approved  pattern,  to  arm  any 
of  the  sea  batteries  of  the  fortresses  at  home  or  abroad  with  guns  of  the  new  type,  and  as  the 
armament  of  the  home  defences  is  very  far  from  complete,  Woolwich  Arsenal  will  be  unable  to 
do  the  whole  work  if  guns  are  to  be  supplied  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  assistance  of  Elswick 


will  have  to  be  called  in. 

Admiral  Herbert  is  of  opinion  that  the  guns  provided  for  the  naval  stations  abroad  should  be 
capable  of  piercing  such  armour  as  is  carried  by  the  “Nelson”  or  “Northampton;”  and  anticipates 
that  hostile  ships  of  this  class  might  be  expected  to  visit  the  Colonies.  They  are  protected  with 
1 2-inch  armour,  which  is  capable  of  resistin  g  the  service  35-ton  gun  at  2,000  yards.  The  new  25-ton 
gun  is  stated  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pierce  armour  of  this  thickness  at  this  range,  and  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  the  heaviest  nature  of  gun  which  will  ordinarily  be  required;  but  the  recent 
introduction  of  steel  in  armour-plating  points  to  the  necessity  for  providing  guns  of  great  power. 

With  regard  to  the  larger  Colonies,  who  are  providing  for  the  defence  of  their  own  ports,  we 
recommended  in  1880  to  your  Majesty’s  Government,  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  that  an  intimation  of  the  impending  change  in  the  construction  of  ordnance  should  be 
given,  in  order  that  they  might  take  measures  to  secure  supplies  of  guns  of  the  newest  type,  and 
avoid  the  expenditure  of  money  upon  guns  which  have  been  surpassed  in  power;  and  effect  was 
iven  to  this  suggestion  by  means  of  a  Circular,  which  was  addressed  to  all  Colonies  possessed  of 
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Parliamentary  government  in  December,  1880.  The  Australian  Colonies  had  anticipated  this 
advice,  and  several  of  them  have  already  given  orders  for  heavy  guns  of  the  new  type,  some  ol 
which  have  been  made  at  Elswick,  and  dispatched  to  their  destinations. 

With  regard  generally  to  guns  for  the  naval  stations  and  Colonial  ports,  there  appear  to  be 
three  alternatives,  bearing  in  mind  that  there  are  no  guns  in  store,  and  that  all  that  are  required 
will  have  to  be  made  : 

(1.)  To  adopt  the  existing  service  guns. 

(2.)  To  adopt  guns  of  the  new  type. 

(3.)  To  postpone  the  question  till  all  details  of  the  new  type  are  definitely  decided. 

The  second  alternative  is  the  one  which  we  recommend. 

It  is  clear  that  a  large  number  of  guns  will  be  wanted  for  the  protection  of  the  naval  stations 
abroad,  and  that  a  long  time  will  betaken  to  manufacture  them.  The  experience  of  the  Colonial 
Defence  Committee  in  1878  shows  how  difficult  it  is  on  an  emergency  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply 
of  guns.  It  is,  therefore,  our  opinion  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  formally  approving  patterns  of 
the  new  guns,  carriages,  and  the  appliances  for  mounting  and  serving  them,  and  in  making  imme¬ 
diate  provision  for  their  supply. 

We  also  recommend  that  when  the  patterns  of  the  new  guns  have  been  approved,  the 
Colonial  Governments  should  be  at  once  informed  of  the  fact,  and  that  they  should  be  advised  as 
far  as  possible  to  adopt,  in  all  future  supplies  of  stores,  ammunition,  &c.,  the  patterns  that  may  be 
approved  by  your  Majesty’s  Government. 


4.  Shipping. 


Before  entering  upon  the  statistics  of  British  shipping,  it  is  advisable  to  premise  that  in  the 
Returns  which  have  been  laid  before  us  the  capacity  of  ships  is  described  in  two  ways,  net  and 
gross  register  tonnage.  In  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  when  tonnage  is  mentioned,  net  tonnage 
is  always  meant,  whereas  ship-owners,  unless  they  expressly  state  the  contrary,  always  refer  to 
gross  tonnage.  The  ton  is  a  roomage  or  space-ton  of  100  cubic  feet,  and  is  not  a  measure  or  unit 
of  weight.  Gross  tonnage  is  the  internal  cubic  capacity  of  the  hull  of  a  ship  and  of  all  inclosed 
spaces  above  the  uppermost  deck  available  for  cargo,  stores,  &c.  The  contents  are  measured  in 
cubic  feet  and  divided  by  100.  Net  tonnage,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  register  tonnage,  is  what 
remains  of  the  gross  tonnage  after  deducting  therefrom  the  actual  space  occupied  by  the  crew  and 
by  the  boilers  and  machinery,  and  after  further  deducting  an  allowance  for  fuel.  The  whole 
allowance  for  engine-room  deduction  varies  in  different  ships  from  15  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage 
to  a  higher  figure,  in  the  case  of  small  vessels  such  as  tugs  to  the  whole  gross  tonnage.  In  the 
majority  of  ordinary  cargo-carrying  steamers  it  may  be  taken  as  32  per  cent.  Where  net  tonnage 
is  used,  sailing  ships  appear  larger  in  comparison  with  steamers  than  they  really  are. 

The  numbers  and  net  tonnage  of  British  merchant-ships  at  the  beginning  of  1880  were  as 
follows : — 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

United  Kingdom  (including  Isle  of  Man 
and  Channel  Islands) 

British  Possessions  . . 

20,538 

12,124 

4,068,742 

1,660,353 

5,027 

1,602 

2,511,233 

222,036 

25,565 

13,726 

6,579,975 

1,882,389 

I ot&l  ••  ••  •  *  •• 

32,662 

5,729,095 

6,629 

2,733,269 

39,291 

8,462,364 

V 
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Showing  that,  ot  the  total  sailing  tonnage,  71  per  cent.,  and  of  the  total  steam  tonnage,  1*2 
per  cent.,  belonged  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  estimated  value  of  this  shipping,  taking  steam  at  20/.  a-ton,  and  sailing  tonnage  at  10/. 
a-ton,  is  : — 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom  . . 

40,687,420 

50,224,660 

00,012,080 

British  Possessions 

1 6,603,530 

4,440,720 

21,044,250 

57,200,050 

54,665,380 

111,056,330 

Mr.  Giffen’s  Memoranda 


give  further  details,  and  show  how  this  amount  of  shipping  is 


employed. 

The  sliipp 
according  to  its  employment  — 

(1.)  In  the  home  trade.* 

(2.)  Partly  in  home  and  partly  in  foreign  trade. 

(3.)  In  foreign  trade. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  net  tonnage  of  shipping  engaged  in  each  of  these  trades  in 
the  years  1860,  1870,  and  1871)  : — 


ing  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  divided  by  the  Board 


of  Trade  into  three  classes, 


Date. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Home  trade  . .  . .  . .  ' 

1860 

821,079 

92,254 

913,333 

1870 

766,742 

170,746 

937,488 

1870 

708,082 

240,070 

948,152 

Part  home,  part  foreign 

I860 

226,556 

29,803 

256,359 

1870 

283,682 

108,813 

392,495 

1879 

128,027 

84,496 

212,523 

Foreign  trade  . .  . .  .  -  . .  . . 

1880 

2,804,610 

277,437 

3,082,047 

1870 

3,468,717 

760,410 

4,229,127 

1879 

3,082,567 

2,006,591 

5,089,158 

1860 

3,852,245 

399,494 

4,251,739 

1870 

4,519,141 

1,039,969 

5,559,110 

1879 

3,918,676 

2,331,157 

6,249,833 

Indicating  the  following  changes  since  1860  : — 


(1.)  In  the  home  trade — 

Sailing  tonnage,  a  slight  decrease. 

Steam  tonnage,  increase  from  two  to  tliree-fold. 

(2.)  In  the  trade  partly  home  and  partly  foreign — 

Sailing  tonnage,  decrease  of  nearly  half. 

Steam  tonnage,  increase  three-fold. 

(3.)  In  the  foreign  trade,  comprising  five-sixths  of  the  whole— 
Sailing  tonnage,  stationary. 

Steam  tonnage,  increase  seven-fold. 


On  the  whole,  the  tonnage  of  sailing-ships,  although  practically  the  same  as  in  I860,  has 
since  1870  sensibly  diminished,  while  the  tonnage  of  steam-ships  lias  increased  nearly  six-fold  in 
the  last  twenty  years;  and  although  the  actual  sailing  tonnage  still  comprises  6b  per  cent.,  its 
carrying  capacity,  having  regard  to  the  greater  time  consumed  in  sailing  voyages,  probably  does 

not  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  ... 

The  annexed  Table  shows  the  progress  of  ship-building,  steam  and  sailing,  m  the  United 

Kingdom : — 


The  figures  are  net  tonnage. 


Year. 

For  Home 
and  Colonies. 

For 

Foreigners. 

Total. 

1860  . 

211,968 

13,903 

225,871 

1870 

342,706 

51,651| 

394,357 

1880  ..  ••  .. 

403,895 

69,055f 

472,950 

*  In  the  term  “home  trade”  the  Board  of  Trade  include,  besides  coasters,  ships  not  going  beyond  the 
Elbe  on  the  north  and  Brest  on  the  south. 

f  Including  vessel  built  for  war  purposes. 

(350)  B  2 
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From  this,  and  the  more  complete  Tables  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears — 

(1.)  The  annual  amount  of  tonnage  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  doubled  since  1860. 

(2.)  The  highest  point  was  reached  in  1874,  when  the  tonnage  built  was  603,867. 

(3.)  The  tonnage  built  for  foreigners  fluctuates  much,  and  is  of  small  amount  compared  with 
that  built  for  home  purposes. 

Since  1870  comparatively  few  sailing-ships  have  been  built,  so  that  the  progress  in  carrying 
power  is  much  greater  than  the  figures  indicate. 

In  the  year  1880,  out  of  a  total  of  77,873  tons  built  in  British  possessions,  71,331  tons  were 
built  in  British  North  America,  and  of  this  amount,  67,374  was  wooden  sailing  tonnage,  mostly  of 
large  size.  Steam-ships  built  in  British  possessions  are  insignificant  in  number  and  size. 

The  record  of  tonnage  built  in  the  United  States,  the  next  largest  ship-building  country, 
shows  rapid  and  large  fluctuations,  instead  of  the  steady  rate  of  progress  exhibited  by  the  Returns 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  maximum  was  reached  in  America  in  1855,  when  the  tonnage  built 
amounted  to  583,450.  In  1859  the  total  fell  to  156,601.  It  rose  again,  after  minor  fluctuations, 
to  415,740  in  1864,  and  in  1874,  to  432,725  ;  while  in  1880  it  declined  to  157,409.  American 
tonnage  is  mainly  sailing,  and  built  of  wood,  almost  entirely  so  in  the  earlier  years.  These  figures 
may  perhaps  be  taken  to  imply  great  capacity  for  ship-building,  a  capacity  which,  though  not  at 
all  times  exercised,  may  be  called  into  action  at  short  notice,  in  times  of  emergency,  or  when  the 
state  of  trade  renders  the  business  profitable. 

The  next  Table  affords  a  comparison  between  the  merchant  navies  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  foreign  countries.  The  figures  for  foreign  countries  can  only  be  given 
down  to  1879. 


The  figures  are  net  tonnage. 


Year. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

British  Empire . . 

1860 

5,210,824 

500,144 

5,710,968 

1870 

5,947,000 

1,202,134 

7,149,134 

1880 

5,497,889 

2,949,282 

8,447,171 

United  Kingdom 

1860 

4,184,390 

452,352 

4,586,742 

1870 

4,506,318 

1,111,375 

5,617,693 

1880 

3,799,221 

2,720,551 

6,519,772 

Foreign  countries* 

1860 

5,840,831 

311,890 

6,152,7 21 

1870 

6,628.683 

647,997 

7,276,680 

1879 

6,797,503 

1,296,966 

8,094,469 

From  this  it  appears  that — 

(1.)  The  merchant  navy  of  the  British  Empire  is  equal  in  tonnage  to  all  the  other  navies  of 
the  world  put  together.  It  is  more  valuable,  and  of  greater  power,  owing  to  its  larger  proportion 
of  steam. 

(2.)  The  total  amount  of  foreign  sailing  tonnage  exceeds  that  of  the  British  Empire,  but  the 
steam  tonnage  of  the  latter,  of  which  92  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  United  Kingdom,  is  double  that 
of  all  other  nations  put  together. 

(3.)  The  increase  of  British  shipping  since  1860  is  almost  entirely  in  steam,  while  two-thirds  of 
the  increase  of  foreign  shipping  is  in  sailing  tonnage,  and  the  tendency  is  towards  a  continued 
increase  in  the  preponderance  of  both  British  steam  and  foreign  sailing  tonnage. 

(4.)  The  total  amount  of  British  steam  tonnage  was  six  times  as  great  in  1880  as  in  1860. 
Foreign  steam  tonnage  has  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  The  increase  cannot  be  stated 
exactly,  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  Returns. 

Another  Return  shows  that — 

(1.)  Of  the  total  sailing  tonnage  of  the  Empire,  72  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  20  per  cent,  to  the  North  American  Colonies,  leaving  only  8  per  cent,  for  the  remaining 
British  possessions. 

(2.)  Of  British  steam  tonnage,  92  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  United  Kingdom,  3  per  cent,  to  the 
North  American  Colonies,  and  2  per  cent,  to  Australia,  leaving  only  3  per  cent,  for  the  remaining 
British  possessions. 

The  next  poiat  for  consideration  is  the  extent  to  which  shipping  is  employed  in  commerce. 
The  following  Table  shows  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions : — 


*  In  the  year  1860  no  Returns  are  obtainable  for  Italy  or  for  tlie  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and  an 
estimate  has  been  made;  the  Returns  for  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Germany  for  i860  are  also 
estimated. 
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Year. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

British  Ships  . .  .  „ 

1860 

9,728,303 

4,186,620 

13,914,923 

1870 

11,731,122 

13,341,058 

25,072,180 

1880 

10,372,947 

30,976,037 

41,348,984 

Foreign  ships  . . 

1860 

9.993,516 

780,853 

10,774,369 

1870 

9,836,729 

1,731,273 

11,568,002 

1880 

11,149,174 

6,237,905 

17,387,079 

I  otal  a#  •«  •  •  •• 

1860 

19,721,819 

4,967,473 

24,689,292 

1870 

21,567,851 

15,072,331 

36,640,182 

1880 

21,522,121 

37,213,942 

58,736,063 

This  shows  that — 

(1.)  The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  annually  in  the  foreign  trade*  of  Great  Britain  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1860. 

(2.)  Sailing  tonnage  has  remained  practically  stationary  since  1860. 

(3.)  Steam  tonnage  has  increased  seven-fold  in  the  same  time. 

(4.)  Sailing  tonnage  is  equally  divided  between  British  and  foreign  ships. 

(5.)  Steam  tonnage  is  divided  between  British  and  foreign  ships  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  1. 

The  above  conclusions  confirm  what  was  stated  before  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  British 
and  foreign  shipping. 

It  appears  that  of  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  ballast  varies  from  12  to  17  per  cent,  in  British,  and  20  to  26  per  cent,  in  foreign  ships. 

The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  trade  with  British  possessions 
only  is  as  follows  : — 


I860. 

1870. 

1880. 

British  ships 

4,335,862 

5,495,050 

8,264,595 

Foreign  „  . 

733,398 

548,978 

1,167,542 

Total  •  •  •  •  •  • 

5,069,260 

6,044,028 

9,432,137 

Showing  a  rapid  but  less  marked  rate  of  increase  than  is  found  in  the  total  foreign  trade. 

The  trade  with  North  America  presents  certain  special  features  which  deserve  remark.  The 
trade  with  British  North  America  shows  an  irregular  and  interrupted  progress,  from  1,846,938  tons 
in  1860  to  3,092,005  tons  in  1880.  The  trade  with  the  United  States  exhibits,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  sustained,  and  since  1870,  an  extremely  rapid,  growth. 

The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was  : — 

In  1860  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  3,356,614 

1870  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  3,739,965 

1880  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  8,993,831 

Thus,  although  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1870  the  advance  was  slow,  a  movement,  the  first 
indications  of  which  appeared  in  1867,  has  developed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  tonnage  in  this 
trade  has  trebled  itself  in  the  thirteen  years  which  have  since  elapsed-  This  movement  is,  without 
doubt,  mainly  due  to  recent  improvements  in  steam  machinery,  which  have  so  greatly  reduced 
the  cost  of  steam  freight,  that,  as  Mr.  Farrer  "states  in  his  evidence,  freights  by  steamer  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York  have  decreased  to  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  what  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.  The  great  bulk  of  the  homeward  trade  consists  of  food  imported  into  the  United- 
Kingdom,  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance,  which  will  need  further  consideration. 

The  conditions  no  less  than  the  amount  of  this  shipping  have  also  greatly  changed.  Before 
the  American  civil  war  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage,  was  American  (of  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  was 
sailing),  a  small  proportion  foreign,  and  the  rest  British.  Since  1862  the  conditions  as  regards 
American  and  British  ships  have  been  reversed,  and  while  American  tonnage  has  not,  on  the 
whole,  varied  much  in  amount,  British  tonnage,  which  is  nearly  all  steam,  has  steadily  increased, 
till  in  1880  it  absorbed  77  per  cent,  of  the  trade.  The  tonnage  of  other  foreign  countries  had  also 
risen  to  16  per  cent.,  leaving  only  7  per  cent,  to  American  ships. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  great  transfer  of  trade  from  American  to  British  ship-owners  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  operations  of  the  Confederate  cruisers.  There  were  at  that  time  compara¬ 
tively  few  trading  steamers,  and  the  Americans  were  the  greatest  builders  of  the  wooden  sailing- 
ships,  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  commerce  was  carried  on.  At  the  presentjtime  the  bulk  of  commerce 
is  earned  in  steamers,  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  are  more  largely  and  more  economically 
built  in  this  country  than  anywhere  else.  Hence  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  transfer 
of  trade  would  not  equally  have  taken  place,  though  perhaps  by  slower  degrees,  in  conse¬ 
quence  alone  of  the  superior  commercial  advantages  which  British  ship-owners  enjoy,  and  are 
able  to  offer. 

The  statements  given  above  afford  a  general  indication  of  the  distribution  and  progress  in 
recent  vears  of  the  mercantile  shipping  of  the  world.  It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the 
condition  of  shipping  at  the  present  time,  with  respect  to  the  size  of  ships,  and  the  speed  and 
coal-carrying  capacity  of  steamers. 

*  The  foreign  trade  includes  the  trade  with  British  possessions. 
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Sailing-Ships. 


Notwithstanding  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  steamers  in  this  country,  their  aggregate 
tonnage  is  still  largely  surpassed  by  that  of  sailing-ships.  So  economical  are  the  latter  to  ivor k 
that  m  the  opinion  of  some  witnesses  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  the  continued  employment  of  a 
fair  proportion  of  sailing  tonnage  in  trades  m  which  speed  is  not  a  material  eonsmeiation. 

British  sailing-ships  still  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  principal  articles  brought  home 
by  them  are  timber  from  North  America,  grain  from  San  hrancisco,  grain  and  coppei  fiom  Chile, 
Jain  (including  rice)  from  India  and  Biirmah,  grain  and  wool  from  Australia,  sugar  from  Mauntius, 
and  oaiano  from  Peru.  These  are  all  articles  of  a  bulky  nature,  and  it  is  to  the  conveyance  of  such 
that  sailing-ships  are  now  confined.  They  bring  no  merchandize  of  high  value,  and  their  outward 
voyages  are  to  a  large  extent  either  m  ballast  or  with  cargoes  of  coa  . 

1  Sailing-ships  are  still  built,  but  m  small  and  decreasing  numbers  In  1880,  out  o  a  total 
tonnage  of 403?895  built  in  the  United  Kingdom,  57,534  was  sailing.  In  the  same  year  67,374 :  of 
wooden  sailing  tonnage  was  built  in  British  North  America.  Except  for  ships  employed  m  the 
guano  trade,  for  which  wood  is  preferred,  and  the  smaller  class  of  coasting  vessels,  iron  is  the 

material  generally  used  in  this  country.  £  XT  ,  n  ,  ,•  „ 

The  following  Memorandum  on  this  subject  is  furnished  by  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction 

to  the  and  tonnage  of  sailing-vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  actually 

employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trades,  has,  on  the  whole, _  steadily  diminished  during  the  years 
1870-80.  This  decrease  has  been  in  both  the  home  and  foreign  trades,  and  m  all  classes  of  vessels 

«  There  has  been  a  large  increase  of  ships  of  1,200  to  2,000  tons  m  the  foreign  trade.  11ns 
increase  took  place  chiefly  in  1874-77.  During  that  period  about  250  ships,  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  about  400,000  tons,  were  added  to  the  merchant  navy  m  excess  of  the  normal  rate  of  building* 
at  that  time.  A  break  in  the  continuous  decline  of  sailing-ships  was  thus  produced,  as  shown  m 
the  lists  below.  But,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  details  of  recent  Returns,  this  increase  of  huge 
sailing-ships  has  now  ceased,  and  the  general  diminution  of  sailing  tonnage  and  transfer  of  the 

trade  to  steamers  is  likely  to  be  followed  here.  n  t  . 

“The  distribution  of  sailing  tonnage  (actually  employed)  amongst  the  various  classes  of  ships 
in  1870  and  1880  is  shown  in  the  Table  below.  Since  1870  there  has  been  no  inciease  m  the 
number  of  sailing-ships  of  over  2,000  tons,  and  they  are  vei}  few.  ,  7 

Sailing-Vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  actually  employed  m  Home  and  roieign 


Trades : — 


Number  of 

Total  Tonnage 

Vessels. 

(net). 

1870  . . 

«  •  • 

•  • 

19,940 

4,519,141 

1871  .. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  . 

19,650 

4,3 13,558 

1872  .. 

♦  •  • 

•  •  • 

19,709 

4,245,904 

1873  . . 

•  •  * 

18,785 

4,067,144 

1874  .. 

•  •  • 

•  • 

17,926 

4,037,5  64 

1875  . . 

•  •  < 

17,221 

4,044,504 

187G  . . 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

17,228 

4,126,058 

1877  . . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

17,101 

4,138,149 

1878  .. 

•  •  • 

•  • 

16,704 

4,076,098 

1879  .. 

•  *  * 

•  • 

16,449 

3,918,676 

1880  . . 

•  •  • 

•  i  ( 

•  • 

16,183 

3,750,442 

Sailing-Vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  actually  employed  in  Home  and  Foreign 
Trades : — 


Under  50  tons. 

•  •  * 

•  • 

50  to 

100 

tons  . . 

•  • 

100  ,, 

200 

V  •  4 

*  • 

200  „ 

300 

5)  •  • 

•  • 

300  „ 

400 

V  •  • 

•  • 

400  „ 

500 

•  • 

*  * 

500  „ 

600 

5)  •  * 

*  * 

600  „ 

700 

»  •  • 

•  • 

700  „ 

800 

•  • 

•  * 

800  „ 

1,000 

•  • 

1,000  „ 

1,200 

*  * 

•  • 

1  200  „ 

1,500 

55  •  • 

•'  • 

i,500  „ 

2,000 

55 

•  • 

Over  2,000 

55  •  • 

•  • 

Percentage  of  Total  Tonnage. 


1870 

1880 

4* 

4* 

8 

9 

m 

9 

9* 

61 

9 

G£ 

d 

5 

44 

5 

4 

5 

4 

10 

H 

12 

12 

1U 

17  i 

2l 
“  2 

8 

9 

100 

100 

300 
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A  certain  number  of  British  sailing-ships  are  annually  sold  to  foreigners,  generally 
Norwegians,  Danes,  or  Germans.  They  continue  in  the  same  trades  in  which  their  former  owners 
employed  them,  and  compete  successfully  with  British  ships,  as  foreigners,  being  satisfied  with 
smaller  profits,  are  content  to  work  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  chief  field  for  their  operations  is  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  where  much  of  the  trade  in  nitrates  and  other  fertilizers  is  in 
their  hands.  Mr.  Ismay  states  that  his  firm  sold  twenty-five  of  their  sailing-ships  to  foreigners 
during  the  last  four  years. 


Supersession  of  Sailing  by  Steam  Ships. 


The  encroachment  of  steamers  upon  trades  formerly  carried  on  exclusively  in  sailing-ships 
has  been  marked  and  continuous.  Year  by  year  the  process  has  gone  on,  and  one  trade  after 
another  has  passed  to  steamers,  till  all  that  is  left  to  sailing-ships  is  merchandize  ot  the  most 
bulky  and  least  valuable  description,  and  even  for  this  steamers  are  beginning  to  compete,  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success. 

The  figm-es  show  that  there  is  an  actual  diminution  of  sailing  tonnage  employed, 
and  an  enormous  increase  of  steam  tonnage;  indeed,  since  18(10  the  steam-fleet. has  more 
than  doubled  itself  every  ten  years,  mainly  owing  to  improvements  in  steam  machinery,  and 
to  increased  economy  of  working.  Mr.  Giffen  mentions  that,  when  the  Suez  Canal  was  projected, 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  steamers  of  that  day  could  not  avail  themselves  of  it  largely,  as  they 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  the  dues.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  it  was  precisely  during  the 
construction  of  the  Canal  that  the  great  improvements  took  place,  and  it  has  thus  become 
available  to  an  extent  that  could  not  have  been  contemplated. 

At  present  the  apportionment  of  trade  between  sailing  and  steam-ships  appears  to  be, 
roughly,  as  follows: — 


North  Pacific  trade 
West  Coast  of  South  America 
East  Coast  of  South  America 
West  Indies 
Atlantic  . 

India 
China 
Cape 

Australia  . 

Mediterranean 
West  Coast  of  Africa 


Sailing. 

Majority  sailing,  but  gradually  going  into  steam. 
Great  majority  steam. 

Steam. 

Great  majority  steam. 

About  equally  divided. 

Great  majority  steam,  about  seven-eights. 

Steam. 

About  equally  divided. 

Almost  all  steam. 

Steam. 


The  relative  carrying  capacity  of  steam  and  sailing  tonnage  may  be  ascertained .  by 
comparing  the  tonnage  employed  and  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  during  any  given  period. 
Thus,  in  1878,  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  net  tonnage  of  sailing  shipping 
employed,  and  the  total  net  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  were  respectively  3,230,081  and 
9,850,283;  with  respect  to  steam  shipping,  the  figures  for  the  same  year  were  1,811,024  and 
25,441,200;  giving  in  one  case  an  average  of  three  voyages,  and  in  the  other  an  average  ot 
fourteen  voyages  in  the  year,  and  showing  that  steam  is  between  four  and  five  ,  times  as  powerful 
as  sailing  tonnage.  The  same  proportion  would  not  necessarily  hold  good  in  all  trades ;  but 
looking  to  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  foreign  trade,  it  is  probably  sufficiently  accurate  for 
purposes  of  calculation. 

Steamers. 


The  following  statement,  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction  to  the  Admiralty 
in  April,  1881,  shows  the  number  of  British  steamers  of  1,500  tons  and  over: — 


Average  Ocean  Speed. 

Over 

5,000. 

4,000 

to 

5,000. 

•>  •  -  •  .«•- 

3,000 

to 

4,000. 

2,500 

to 

3,000. 

2,000 

to 

2,500. 

1,500 

to 

2,000. 

Total. 

Knots. 

16 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

\ 

15 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

1 

2 

2 

•  • 

m  0 

5 

14 

14 

1 

•  • 

13 

0  0 

•  • 

134 

1 

0  0 

•  • 

1 

13 

3 

9 

0  0 

1 

13 

124 

2 

0  0 

0  0 

2 

12 

2 

15 

41 

21 

4 

1 

84 

114 

4 

14 

29 

7 

5 

39 

2 

ll 

9 

28 

22 

28 

8 

95 

104 

5 

17 

39 

19 

80 

10 

3 

14 

68 

56 

141 

H 

9 

84 

•  • 

1 

1 

•  • 

f> 

2 

•  • 

76 

42 

3 

89 

167 

124 

172 

212 

127 

8" 

•  • 

i 

•  • 

1 

48 

50 

8 

35 

118 

91 

268 

518 

1,039* 

*  Not  including  “  Great  Eastern.” 

00  ,  «•  »< 
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ENGLISH  Steamers  of  over  3,000  tons  building  or  in  contemplation. 


Speed. 

Number  of  Steamers 
building’  or  in 
contemplation. 

Tonnage, 
gross  register. 

About  20  knots 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

About  9,000  tons. 

16  to  17  knots  . . 

•  • 

5 

5,000  to  8,500  tons. 

15  to  16  „  .. 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

n 

O 

5,000  to  7,500 

14  to  15  ,, 

•  • 

#  # 

17 

3,500  to  4,500  ., 

12  to  13  „  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

14 

3,500  to  5,000  „ 

11  to  12  „  .. 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

14 

3,000  to  4,000  „ 

Total  . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

58 

Ships  of  3,000  tons  and  upwards  are  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  number  of  shipowners.  They 
are  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  mails  on  the  principal  lines,  and  the  most 
valuable  or  perishable  descriptions  of  merchandize.  Below  this  size  come  the  great  bulk  of  the 
ordinary  trading  steamers,  whose  speed  is  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  several  trades  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  The  steamers  which  trade  from  the  north-eastern  ports  of  England 
range  from  500  to  2,000  tons.  Their  chief  business  is  in  imports  of  a  bulky  nature,  and  they 
commonly  take  on  their  outward  voyages  cargoes  of  coal,  for  which  the  proximity  of  the  north- 
country  coal-fields  to  the  ports  of  departure  affords  favourable  opportunities. 

The  number  of  foreign  steamers  of  1,500  tons  and  upwards  is  shown  in  the  following 
Table : — 


Above 

5,000 

4,000 

to 

5,000 

3,000 

to 

4,000 

2,000 

to 

3,000 

1,500 

to 

2,000 

Total. 

French.. 

4 

23 

20 

53 

90 

American 

2 

8 

23 

24 

57 

German 

16 

26 

20 

62 

Dutch  . . 

4 

13 

9 

26 

Belgian 

3 

6 

8 

.17 

Italian  . . 

1 

2 

8 

11 

Spanish 

1 

19 

14 

34 

Austrian 

2 

16 

18 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

•  • 

4 

4 

Danish 

1 

4 

5 

Portuguese  . . 

•  • 

2 

2 

Egyptian 

•  • 

2 

2 

Russian 

2- 

8 

10 

South  American 

2 

7 

9 

Japanese 

•  • 

4 

4 

Total  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

4 

56 

116 

183 

361 

We  are  informed  that  there  were  in  the  year  1879  about  1,300  foreign  steamers  of  500  tons 
gross  register  and  upwards.  Of  these,  800 — or  62  per  cent. — were  built  in  England. 

No  foreign  steamers  can  compete  with  the  best  of  ours.  Possibly  in  course  of  time,  the 
Americans  may  become  formidable  rivals ;  but  iron  ships  under  existing  circumstances,  can  be 
built  much  more  cheaply  here  than  in  America.  “  No  Power,”  says  Mr.  Barnaby,  “  possesses  a 
merchant-steamer  with  an  average  ocean-going  speed  of  14  knots  except  England.” 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  late  years  in  increasing  the  speed  of  steamers  and  reducing 
then’  consumption  of  coal.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  greater  the  size  the 
greater  will  be  the  speed,  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  steamers  of  3,000  tons  and  upwards  have 
an  average  speed  of  at  least  11  and  12  knots.  Few  ships  of  this  size  and  power  were  built  till 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  most  of  them  have  been  built  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  tendency  at 
present  is  towards  still  greater  size  and  speed,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  progress  in 
both  respects. 

“  The  average  rate  of  steamers,”  say  Messrs.  Rathbone,  of  Liverpool,  referring  to  Atlantic 
steamers,  “has  increased  since  1860  from  11  to  13  knots.”  The  time  of  the  Atlantic  voyage  has 
been  shortened  one-fourth  in  the  last  twenty  years,  owing  to  the  improvements  (which  are  by  no 
means  at  an  end)  lately  made  in  steam  machinery.  Super  heating  of  steam  and  the  introduction 
of  surface  condensers  and  compound  engines  are  means  of  getting  more  power  out  of  a  given 
quantity  of  coal  than  could  be  got  formerly.  One  ton  of  coal  will  now  do  twice  as  much  work 
as  the  same  quantity  twenty  years  ago ;  so  greatly,  indeed,  has  the  consumption  of  coal  been 
already  reduced,  that  any  part  of  the  world  is  now  accessible  to  steamers  without  coaling  on  the 
way.  Most  vessels,  according  to  Mr.  Holt,  are  being  built  to  steam  100  days  before  exhausting -a 
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full  supply  of  coal.  Steamers  can  make  the  outward  voyage  to  Australia  without  coaling:  and 
Mr.  Ismay  states  that  his  ships  could  carry  coal  enougli  for  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  San 
Francisco  via  Singapore  and  Japan.  He  remarks  that  the  quantity  consumed  depends  much  on 
the  speed,  but  he  would  be  prepared  to  steam  100  days  at  an  average  speed  of  11  knots.  He  also 
says  that  a  steamer  lifting  3,000  tons  of  weight  (which  probably  means  a  first  class  ship  of  abont 
5,000  tons),  in  addition  to  machinery  and  ordinary  stores,  will  carry  sufficient  coal  to  run  5,000 
miles,  leaving  two-thirds  of  the  space  for  cargo.  Another  Avitness  states  that  he  has  been  out  to 
China  round  the  Cape  without  coaling,  but  only  carried  a  cargo  of  one-third.  Even  the  slower 
class  of  steamers  commonly  make  the  voyage  to  Alexandria  and  back  without  coaling ;  or  steam 
out  to  Calcutta  or  Rangoon,  and  coal  for  the  first  time  at  Galle  on  the  return  voyage.  Moreover, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  a  North  Country  witness,  there  is  this  advantage  in  steaming  as  far 
as  possible  with  coal  shipped  in  England,  that  being  freshly  wrought,  it  is  of  better  quality  than 
even  the  same  kind  of  coal  exported  and  stored  abroad ;  as  it  deteriorates  sensibly  in  store, 
especially  in  hot  climates. 

But  the  considerations  which  mainly  govern  the  use  of  distant  coaling-stations  are  the 
conditions  of  trade  with  respect  to  freights  for  the  time  being. 

It  would  be  obviously  economical  for  a  steamer  not  having  a  cargo  to  take  enough  coal  for 
the  entire  outward  voyage,  and  part  of  the  homeward  voyage,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  coaling  at  the  port  of  destination.  Many  steamers  do  more  than  this,  and  take  out  cargoes  of 
coal  rather  than  go  in  ballast.  This  is  why  the  price  of  coal  at  distant  stations  is  often  much 
lower  than  might  be  expected,  considering  the  distance  it  has  travelled.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  outward  cargo  can  be  obtained,  it  is  more  profitable  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  coal,  ancl 
to  coal  frequently  on  the  voyage. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  recent  improvements,  steamers 
are  much  less  dependent  than  they  have  hitherto  been  upon  intermediate  coaling-places. 

Steamers  are  now  exclusively  built  of  iron  or  steel,  as  wood  has  long  been  abandoned,  and 
composite  ships  are  no  longer  built.  The  ordinary  amount  of  shipping,  sailing  as  well  as  steam, 
annually  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  from  400,000  to  500,000  tons.  Over  600,000  tons  have 
been  built  in  a  single  year,  and  the  capacity  of  the  yards  is  doubtless  larger  still ;  indeed, 
Mr.  Duncan  considers  that  we  could,  on  an  emergency,  produce  no  less  than  1,000,000  tons 
of  steam  shipping  in  one  year,  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  do  the  work  of  all  the  British  sailing-ships  now 
in  use. 


3.  Lines  of  Trade. 

The  principal  lines  of  the  direct  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  annual  value  of 
British  trade  and  shipping  upon  them,  excluding  the  trade  with  the  northern  ports  of  Europe,  are — 

1.  The  line  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea. 

2.  The  line  to  the  east  coast  of  the  North  American  Continent  across  the  Atlantic. 

3.  The  line  to  the  west  coast  of  the  North  American  Continent  via  Cape  Horn  and  the  Pacific. 

4.  The  line  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

5.  The  line  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

6.  The  line  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 

7.  The  line  to  British  India,  China,  &c„  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  The  line  to  British  India,  China,  &c.,  via  Suez  Canal. 

9  Thine  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  via  the  Cape. 

10.  The  line  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  via  Suez  Canal. 

11.  The  line  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  via  Cape  Horn. 

12.  The  line  to  South  Africa. 

13.  The  line  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  Mediterranean  line  represents  the  trade  from  the  southern  ports  of  Russia,  from  Italy’ 
Austria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Roumania,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Spain,  and  the 
southern  ports  of  France.  The  trade  of  Portugal  is  also  included,  the  line  to  Portugal  being 
identical,  so  far  as  it  goes,  with  that  of  the  Mediterranean  trade.  In  addition  to  the  trade  carried 
on  with  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean — the  steam  trade  of  India,  China,  and  the  East, 
amounting  to  two-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  half  the  home  Avar  d  trade  of  Australia,  also  traverses 
this  sea. 

The  Atlantic  trade  Avith  North  America,  whether  the  United  States  or  the  British  North 
American  Colonies,  is  mainly  in  steamers,  and  is  restricted  to  a  well-defined  and  narrow  zone.  . 

The  Pacific  trade  Avith  North  America  is  almost  exclusively  Avitli  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  one  of  the  feAV  trades  still  carried  on  in  sailing-ships.  Of  this  trade 
the  greater  part  passes  down  the  Avest  coast  of  South  America,  and  round  Cape  Horn. .  A  small 
proportion  is  conveyed  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  thence  follows  the  same  line  as  the 
West  Indian  trade. 

Central  American  and  West  Indian  trade  is  conveyed  by  steamers,  and  follows  a  nearly 
direct  line,  passing  the  Azores. 

The  trade  with  the  west  coast  of  South  America  is  mainly  Avith  Chile  and  Peru.  The.  greater 
part  is  still  carried  by  sailing-ships,  though  ste'amers  are  gradually  but  steadily  taking  their  place. 
It  nearly  all  goes  by  Cape  Horn  or  the  Strails  of  Magellan,  where,  together  with  the  North 
Pacific  trade,  it  unites  with  the  homeAvard  sailing  trade  of  Australia.  The  stream  of  trade  then 
passes  up  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  receiving  several  tributaries,  and  thence  strikes  across 
to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  Avliere  it  meets  the  great  line  of  commerce  rounding  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

(350)  C 
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The  trade  with  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  comprising  the  ports  of  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  almost  all  conveyed  in  steamers,  and  follows  the  line  indicated 
above  in  No.  5. 

The  trade  with  British  India  is  about  equally  divided  between  sailing  and  steam-ships.  All 
the  former  and  a  portion  of  the  latter,  comprising  together  three-fifths  of  the  whole  trade, 
go  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  remaining  two-fifths  take  the  Suez  Canal  route. 

The  trade  with  the  Straits  Settlements,  China,  Japan,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  though  almost  all  conveyed  in  steamers,  is  also  divided  between  the  two  last-mentioned 
routes  in  about  the  proportion  of  three-fifths  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route,  and  two-fifths  to 
the  Suez  Canal. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trade  with  China,  Japan,  Java,  and  the  Phillipine  Islands  passes 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  whether  with  the  United 
Kingdom  or  with  foreign  countries,  also  passes  through  these  Straits.  Westward  of  the  Straits 
the  trade  divides ;  part  of  it  passing  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Mauritius,  and  the  rest  to  the 
Suez  Canal  by  Ceylon. 

The  bulk  of  the  outward-bound  trade  with  Australia  goes  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
is  equally  divided  between  sailing  and  steam-ships.  The  former,  with  few  exceptions  return 
home  by  Cape  Horn,  the  latter  by  the  Suez  Canal.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  half  the 
homeward-bound  trade  goes  each  way.  The  steam  homeward  trade  passes  Cape  Leeuwin  and 
proceeds  direct  to  Aden,  passing  the  Chagos  Archipelago  on  the  way. 

Between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  England  the  stream  of  trade  passes  without  touching 
the  Islands  of  St.  Helena  and  Ascension,  but  converges  at  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  unites 
with  the  Mediterranean  trade  off  the  coast  of  Portugal. 

The  trade  with  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  conveyed  in  steamers,  and  between  Cape  de 
Verde  and  England  follows  the  line  already  traced  for  the  trade  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  directions  of  the  main  lines  of  trade 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  lines  are  not  followed  equally  at  all  times  of  year,  nor  in 
the  same  degree  by  steamers  and  sailing-ships. 

One  event  which  may  be  reasonably  looked  for  within  ten  years  will  materially  alter  the 
course  of  British  trade.  The  opening  of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will  probably 
draw  the  whole  of  the  trade  which  now  passes  round  Cape  Horn  to  Panama,  whence  it  will  take 
the  direct  route  via  the  West  Indies.  It  consists  of — 


The  trade  with  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific. 
Trade  with  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
Half  homeward  trade  with  Australia. 


At  present  this  trade  is  mainly  carried  on  in  sailing-ships,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that, 
by  the  time  the  canal  is  completed,  it  will  be  largely  carried  on  in  steamers.  The  construction 
of  the  canal  will  probably  tend  to  promote  the  change  from  sailing-ships  to  steamers. 

It  is  considered  by  some  that  part  of  the  outward-bound  Australian  trade,  which  now  takes 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route,  would  go  via  Panama,  the  advantages  of  the  two  routes  being 
very  evenly  balanced.  But  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  this  canal  upon  the  route  via  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  will  almost  extinguish  the  trade  round  Cape  Horn,  while  the  importance 
of  the  West  Indian  line  will  be  proportionately  increased. 

Another  contingency  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
and  other  lines  across  the  North  American  Continent.  With  increased  facilities  of  transport,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  part  of  the  China  trade  may  be  directed  that  way. 

There  is  another  event  which  may  not  improbably  occur  in  time  of  war,  and  would  have  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  the  lines  of  trade.  This  is  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  or  the 
hostile  occupation  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  would,  as  we  have  observed  elsewhere,  divert  the 
trade  which  now  uses  the  Canal  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route. 

It  has  been  shown  that  out  of  the  entire  trade  of  British  possessions,  amounting  in 
all  to  367,000,000/.,  about  one-half  is  with  the  United  Kingdom.  The  other  half  is  their  tradejwith 
each  other  and  with  foreign  countries. 


(Signed)  CARNARVON. 

CAMPERDOWN. 

H.  T.  HOLLAND. 
ALEX.  MILNE. 

J.  L.  A.  SIMMONS. 
HENRY  BARKLY. 
SAM.  WHITBREAD. 
R.  G.  C.  HAMILTON. 


September  3,  1881. 
(Signed) 


Herbert  Jekyll,  Secretary. 
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Second  Report  of’  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Defence  of  British  Possessions 
and  Commerce  abroad. 


I. — The  Duties  of  the  Navy. 

IN  the  present  report  we  think  it  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  some 
observations  upon  the  general  question  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  your  Majesty’s  navy ;  and 
such  indication  as  we  consider  it  within  the  scope  of  our  Commission  to  make,  with  reference  to 
the  strength  at  which  that  navy  should  be  maintained. 

In  the  first  report  which  we  humbly  laid  before  your  Majesty,  we  pointed  out  the  amount  of 
property  at  stake  in  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  stated 
that  probably  f 00, 00.1,000/.  would  not  be  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  British  ships  and  of 
the  freights  they  carry  annually;  and  that  Biitish  property  to  the  value  of  144,000,000/.  is  at 
all  times  afloat,  the  greater  part  being  on  distant  voyages.  It  is  obvious  that  upon  the  outbreak 
•  of  war  this  property  would  be  exposed  to  great  risk.  Any  measures,  therefore,  adopted  for  its 
protection  should  be  of  sucli  a  nature  and  so  organized  as  to  be  immediately  available. 

The  risk  may  be  from  two  sources  : 

(1.)  From  an  enemy’s  ships  ready  to  sail  from  Ins  home  ports ;  or 

(2.)  From  ships  engaged  at  the  time  in  their  ordinary  service  on  foreign  stations,  or 
dispatched  beforehand  to  distant  Colonies  or  neutral  ports  in  readiness  for  immediate  action  on 
the  declaration  of  war. 

Extemporised  defences,  armed  with  comparatively  light  guns,  have  been  erected  since  1878 
at  some  of  our  Colonial  ports,  and  more  permanent  works  have  been  commenced  at  others,  but 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  the  ports  of  India,  Ceylon,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  those  in  Australasia, 
in  North  America,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  are  still  without  adequate  means  of  defence. 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  reckon  upon  being  able  to  observe  the  ships  of  a  foreign  Power,  and 
to  know  the  objects  of  movements  which,  in  the  anticipation  of  war,  may  be  in  actual  process  of 
execution  ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  we  stated  in  our  first  Report,  that  there  is  great  risk, 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  of  important  and  well  known  lines  of  submarine  telegraph  being  cut,  so 
that  dependence  could  not  be  placed  upon  such  lines  in  time  of  war  for  obtaining  information  of 
movements  of  an  enemy’s  ships  or  for  the  transmission  of  orders.  This  and  the  consideration  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  naval  authorities,  the  use  of  steam  will  render  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  really 
effective  blockade  as  in  former  times,  points  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  not  only  a  fleet 
sufficient  in  number  and  in  power  to  give  absolute  security  to  the  sea-board  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  also  powerful  and  fast  vessels  so  stationed  as  to  be  ready  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  to  deal  with  the  enemy’s  ships  in  more  distant  seas. 

Unlike  nations  which  have  land  frontiers,  Great  Britain  can  only  carry  on  her  commerce  with 
other  countries  by  sea ;  and  the  defence  of  that  commerce,  upon  which  our  populations  depend 
not  only  for  employment  but  for  food,  is  essentially  a  question  of  naval  supremacy.  This  is  also 
the  case  to  a  great  extent  as  regards  your  Majesty’s  possessions  abroad,  and  their  commerce.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  the  true  interest  of  the  Empire  at  large  that  adequate  preparation  should  be  made 
during  peace  for  maintaining  this  supremacy,  which  must  depend  primarily  on  the  sufficiency  in 
number  and  in  the  fighting  power  of  the  ships  of  your  Majesty’s  navy  to  perform  the  various 
duties  required  of  them,  and  secondly  on  the  strategy  displayed  in  their  employment.  Taking 
the  second  point  for  the  sake  of  convenience  first,  we  believe  that  the  strategy  by  which  a  naval 
force  is  to  obtain  the  command  of  a  given  sea  will  resolve  itself  very  much  into  a  question  of  coal 
supply,  and  how  best  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  his  supplies,  while  securing  ample  supplies  for  our 
own  ships. 

An  enemy  could  obtain  coal — 

(a.)  In  his  own  ports  or  in  those  of  an  ally. 

(b.)  In  the  ports  of  a  neutral  State. 

(c.)  By  seizing  it  in  the  ports  of  your  Majesty’s  dominions  or  in  captured  trading  vessels. 

(d.)  By  supply  from  colliers  at  sea  sent  on  to  prearranged  rendezvous. 
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As  regards  the  supply  of  coal  to  our  own  fleet,  it  is  evident  that,  subject  to  conditions  of 
defence,  the  more  numerous  and  scattered  the  ports  are  at  which  coal  can  be  obtained,  the  better. 
Distinguished  naval  officers  have  called  our  attention  to  a  large  number  of  ports  in  your  Majesty’s 
dominions  at  which,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  supplies  of  coal  should  be  kept  for  the  use 
of  your  Majesty’s  ships. 

With  regard  to  the  permanent  defence  of  the  more  important  sea-ports  and  coaling  stations  of 
your  Majesty’s  Colonial  possessions,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  an  impression  in  the  minds  of 
many  that  the  navy  ought  to  afford  permanent  protection  to  all  of  them.  The  Royal  Navy  is  not 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  affording  direct  local  protection  to  sea-ports  or  harbours,  but  for  the 
object  of  blockading  the  ports  of  an  enemy,  of  destroying  his  trade,  attacking  his  possessions, 
dealing  Avith  his  ships  at  sea,  and  we  may  add  of  preventing  an  attack  in  great  force  against  any 
special  place.  It  is  by  the  efficient  performance  of  these  duties  that  our  commerce  and  Colonies 
will  be  best  protected.  Our  sea-ports  must  rely  for  their  immediate  defence  on  local  means, 
leaving  your  Majesty’s  navy  free  to  act  at  sea.  The  more  remote  parts  of  your  Majesty’s 
dominions  may  in  some  cases  be  most  effectually  protected  by  the  action  ot  the  fleet  at  a  distance 
from  the  point  to  which  protection  is  afforded. 

Assuming,  then,  that  direct  local  protection  cannot,  for  these  reasons,  be  given  by  naval 
means,  and  must  be  secured  by  local  and  permanent  works,  adequate  garrisons  wil  be  required 
which,  when  at  a  distance  from  home,  or  near  the  coasts  of  powerful  States,  must  be  maintained 
during  peace  at  a  strength  which  shall  always  afford  a  reasonable  guarantee  for  security. 

Assistance  in  the  provision  of  garrisons  must  be  looked  for  from  local  forces  raised  in  the 
Colonies,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  some  of  the  Colonies  are  willing  to  undertake  the  entire 
local  defence  of  their  principal  ports.  But  even  with  such  assistance,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
providing  adequate  garrisons  has  impressed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  fortified  ports 
and  positions  abroad  to  the  least  number  consistent  with  the  object  in  view,  viz.,  the  provision  of 
adequate  bases  for  the  support  of  the  operations  of  the  navy,  sufficiently  protected  against  attack 
in  such  force  as  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

We  have  taken  evidence  as  to  the  possibility  of  reinforcing  your  Majesty’s  navy  with  fast 
ships  from  the  mercantile  marine,  and  to  the  part  these  ships  may  play  during  war.  We  stated  in 
our  first  Report  that  there  were,  in  April,  1881,  twenty-three  British  steamers  in  existence 
with  an  average  ocean-going  speed  of  14  knots  and  upwards,  and  thirty  more  building,  or  in 
contemplation,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  also  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Barnaby,  that 
“  no  power  possesses  a  merchant- steamer  with  an  average  ocean-going  speed  of  14  knots  except 
England.’’  But  we  are  now  informed  that  since  that  date  a  considerable  number  of  ships  with  a 
speed  exceeding  14  knots  have  been  or  will  shortly  be  acquired  by  foreign  countries,  France 
alone  possessing  fifteen. 

We  have  also  taken  evidence  as  to  the  practicability  of  preventing  the  transfer  of  fast  British 
steamers  to  a  foreign  Power,  and  of  utilizing  them  as  auxiliaries  to  your  Majesty’s  navy.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  end  might  be  secured  by  means  of  a  subsidy  to  be  paid  by  your 
Majesty’s  Government  to  the  owners  of  these  ships.  Upon  mature  consideration  we  are  opposed 
to  the  plan  of  a  regular  subsidy,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  vessels  may  perform  important 
duties  in  time  of  war.  Although  incapable  of  meeting  an  enemy’s  regular  cruizers,  they  would  be 
effective  against  ships  of  a  like  nature  employed  against  our  commerce,  and  would  be  invaluable 
as  look-out  ships  as  a  means  for  conveying  communications  between  the  Colonies  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  carrying  instructions  to  your  Majesty’s  ships  on  distant  stations,  especially  in  the 
event  of  communication  by  telegraph  being  suspended.  We  think  it  would  be  well  to  encourage 
the  owners  of  these  ships  to  comply  with  such  regulations  as  the  Admiralty  may  lay  down  as  to 
construction  and  otherwise  so  as  to  enable  them  to  receive  moderate  armaments,  and  we  think 
that  armaments  suitable  for  them  should  be  provided  and  stored  in  different  ports.  We  believe 
that  a  preference  given  to  such  ships  in  time  of  peace,  coupled  with  a  more  exclusive  employment 
in  time  of  war  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  Government  stores,  would  go  far  to  insure  the 
objects  aimed  at. 

We  have  called  attention  to  some  of  the  various  duties  which  in  time  of  war  will  be  required 
of  your  Majesty’s  fleet  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Colonial  dependencies  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  afford  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  commerce  of  England  could  still  bo  carried  on 
under  the  British  flag.  How  far  the  navy  is  equal  to  the  discharge  of  these  duties  is  a  grave  and 
pressing  question,  which  can  only  be  answered  by  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  relative  strength  of 
our  navy  as  compared  with  the  navies  of  foreign  nations.  The  comparison  must  be  made  upon 
data  which  are  constantly  fluctuating,  and  with  reference  to  the  exertions  made  by  other  nations. 
It  requires  also  a  more  careful  examination  and  estimate  of  the  relative  fighting-power  of  each 
ship  than  can  be  made  by  any  other  body  than  the  Department  specially  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  navy. 

Our  insular  position,  happily,  has  freed  us  from  the  necessity  of  entering  into  the  baneful  com¬ 
petition  in  large  standing  armies  to  which  nations  on  the  continent  have  been  subject,  but  the 
efforts  which  they  are  making  to  increase  their  strength  at  sea  do  undoubtedly,  in  our  opinion, 
call  for  a  corresponding  effort  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  increase  the  fighting-power  of  the 
navy.  We  are  deeply  impressed  by  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  Admiralty,  and  to  these,  as  well 
as  to  the  other  evidence,  we  invite  the  particular  attention  of  your  Majesty’s  Government,  feeling 
bound  to  express  our  opinion  that,  looking  to  the  action  of  other  countries,  the  strength  of  the 
navy  should  be  increased  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

We  are  aware  that  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  greatly  superior  capacity  for  ship-building 
which  this  country  possesses  as  compared  with  other  countries;  also  that  we  are  the  chief 
manufacturers  of  compound  armour-plates,  and  should  in  this  way  be  able  to  add  to  our  naval 
force  more  quickly  than  other  nations.  But  this  superiority  would  avail  us  little  at  the  outbreak 
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of  war,  however  much  it  may  tell  in  our  favour  as  a  reserve  power  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
our  armaments  and  defence  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  Further,  the  manufacturing 
power  of  the  country  might  be  heavily  taxed  during  war  to  produce  fast  ships  of  large  coal- 
carrying  power  for  commercial  purposes  and  especially  for  the  supply  of  food  to  this  country, 


II. — The  Defences  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 

We  now  submit  a  Report  upon  the  defences  of  the  Australian  Colonies;  but  with  regard  to 
New  Zealand  we  regret  that  we  can  only  present  a  summary  of  Colonel  Scratchley’s  Report,  the 
Colonial  Government  not  being  prepared  to  nominate  a  representative  to  give  evidence  before  us. 
Looking,  however,  to  the  additional  risks  to  commerce  in  the  Australian  seas  arising  from  the  coal 
and  supplies  which  may  be  obtained  by  an  enemy  in  the  ports  of  New  Zealand,  if  left  undefended, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  whatever  steps  are  requisite  for  the  protection  of  these  ports  should  bo 
taken  without  delay. 

In  dealing  with  this  important  branch  of  the  matters  referred  to  us,  we  have  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  able  and  exhaustive  Reports  of  Sir  W.  D.  Jervois  on  the  defence  of  the  several 
Australian  Colonies  (Western  Australia  alone  excepted),  which  in  the  main  have  been  approved  and 
partly  acted  upon  by  the  different  Colonial  Governments. 

The  general  principle  upon  which  Sir  W.  D.  Jervois  based  his  plan  of  the  defences  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  has  been  clearly  stated  by  him  in  his  further  Report  on  Colonial  Defences  of 
the  29th  November,  1879,  namely  : — 

u  That  whilst  the  Imperial  Navy  undertakes  the  protection  of  the  British  mercantile  marine 
generally,  and  of  the  highways  of  communication  between  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire,  the 
Australian  Colonies  themselves  provide,  at  their  own  cost,  the  local  forces,  forts,  batteries,  and 
other  appliances  requisite  for  the  protection  of  their  principal  ports.  Each  harbour  so  protected 
will  become  a  focus  of  refuge  and  action,  when  required,  for  British  men-of-war,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  be  secured  against  the  attack  of  such  cruizers  as  may  not  have  been  intercepted  by  Her 
Majesty’s  ships.” 

We  think  this  principle  is,  upon  the  whole,  sound,  and  that  the  above  statement  fairly 
represents  at  the  present  time  the  relative  position  and  duties  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial 
Governments.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  these  great  Colonies  may  not  unreasonably  be 
called  upon  to  assist,  in  some  degree,  in  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire ;  nor  are  we  prepared  to 
say  that,  in  certain  exceptional  but  possible  cases  which  as  yet  have  not  arisen,  and  which  we  only 
suggest  out  of  extreme  caution,  this  country  may  not  be  fairly  called  upon  to  contribute  in  some 
measure  to  the  expense  of  defending  a  harbour,  if  it  should  be  thought  desirable  that  one  should 
be  specially  selected  for  coaling,  repairing,  and  refitting  your  Majesty’s  ships. 

Before  making  our  special  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  defence  of  the  Australian 
ports,  we  think  it  may  be  convenient  to  present  in  a  summarized  form  the  evidence  which  we 
have  received  as  to  the  defence  of  each  individual  Colony  : — 


Neiv  South  Wales. 

Sir  W.  Jervois  reported  in  November,  1879,  that  provision  had  been  made  by  the  Colonial 
Legislature  for  a  sum  of  160,000c.  for  carrying  out  completely  his  recommendations  with  respect  to 
works,  armaments,  and  torpedoes  for  the  defence  of  Port  Jackson,  Botany  Bay,  and  Newcastle. 
Of  this  sum,  56,238/.  had  been  expended  at  the  date  of  his  Report,  Steps  were  being  taken  for 
the  completion  of  the  works  ;  the  armaments  had  been  supplied  with  the  .exception  of  four  heavy 
guns  for  Port  Jackson;  a  large  store  of  submarine  mines  had  been  provided,  and  the  submarine 
mining  system  was  in  all  respects  complete.  Of  the  four  guns  mentioned  above,  two,  which  are 
to  be  10-in.  guns  of  25  tons,  were  ordered  from  Elswick  in  April,  1880. 

Colonel  Scratchley,  reporting  on  the  30th  September,  1881,  states  that  “  the  defence  works 
should  be  nearly  completed  during  next  year;  ”  and  adds  that  “the  defences  when. completed  will 
place  Port  Jackson  in  the  position  of  a  fortified  naval  arsenal  and  depot,  in  which  a  squadron 
could  be  refitted  in  time  of  war,  provided  the  necessary  supplies  of  warlike  stores  are  kept  there. 

The  whole  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Colony  are  commanded  by  an  officer  with  the  local  rank 
of  colonel,  who  formerly  held  a  commission  in  the  regular  army.  . 

The  permanent  artillery  comprise  well  -  trained  batteries,  commanded  by  an  officer 
formerly  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  The  officers  have  nearly  all  served  in  the  regular  army.  Pro¬ 
motion  is  subject  to  the  same  examination  as  in  the  regular  service,  but  there  is  no  examination 
on  first  appointment,  care  being  however,  taken  to  appoint  qualified  men.  Some  of  the  lhon“ 
commissioned  officers  are  men  who  have  served  in  the  regular  army,  and  such  are  preferred  if  of 
good  character.  They  receive  uniform  and  rations,  and  pay. .  The  men  are  enlisted  for  five 
years,  and  receive  uniform,  rations,  and  pay.  By  the  local  Military  and  Naval  1  efence  Act  the 
permanent  artillery  are,  with  certain  exceptions,  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial 
Mutiny  Act.  They  are  drilled  similarly  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  whom  they  are  stated  to  be 
in  all  respects  equal,  and  have  a  prescribed  amount  of  practice  annually  with  the  heavy  guns. 
Their  numbers  are  subject  to  variation;  but  the  total  expense  of  the  force,  for  the  year  1879,  was 
37,810/.  There  was  once  a  small  permanent  infantry  force  of  175  men  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  artillery,  but  it  was  disbanded  some  years  ago. 
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The  volunteer  forces  were  reorganized  in  1878.  The  changes  introduced  briefly  comprised 
the  consolidation  of  comparatively  independent  companies  as  far  as  possible  into  administrative 
regiments,  the  establishment  of  an  educational  test  for  first  commissions,  and  a  higher  standard  of 
examination  for  officers,  standards  of  height  and  fitness  for  service  for  the  men,  the  appointment 
of  professionally-trained  adjutants  and  staff  non-commissioned  officers,  paid  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  their  duties,  and  the  conduct  of  drills  by  daylight. 

The  officers  of  the  volunteer  forces  are  mostly  colonial  gentlemen,  but  there  are  a  .few  re¬ 
tired  Queen’s  officers  among  them,  who  appear  to  adapt  themselves  readily  to  the  conditions  of 
colonial  service.  Volunteer  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Commandant,  but  they  are  virtually  elected  by  their  corps. 

The  men,  who  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  labouring  class,  are  provided  with  uniform,  and  are 
paid  12 /.  a-year,  receiving  that  sum  in  three  payments,  one  for  attendance  at  drill  at  the  rate  of  5s. 
a-day,  the  second  for  the  continuous  training  at  the  rate  of  10s.  a-day,  and  the  remainder 
for  efficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Non-commissioned  officers  are  paid  a  little  higher,. at  rates 
up  to  17/.  per  annum.  This  system  of  payment  is  said  to  have  greatly  promoted  the  efficiency  of 
the  force. 

The  volunteer  artillery,  though  not  equal  to  the  permanent  artillery,  are  fairly  trained, 
and  capable  of  rendering  valuable  assistance.  Besides  frequent  drills  and  practice  with  the 
smaller  guns,  they  have  their  six  days’  continuous  training  every  year  with  the  permanent 
artillery  in  the  batteries.  They  are  under  the  officer  commanding  that  force  and  are  organized 
in  batteries,  trained  respectively  to  the  service  of  field  guns,  guns  of  position,  and  heavy 
or  garrison  guns,  ,  _  _ 

The  engineers  are  mainly  composed  of  high-class  artificers,  and  receive  special  instruction  in 
field  works,  &c. 

The  torpedo  and  signal  corps,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  employes  of  the  Government 
Telegraph  Service,  are  commanded  by  the  head  of  that  Department,  who  went  through  a  course 
of  instruction  in  submarine  mining  at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering  in  England.  They  have 
constant  instruction  and  practice  in  their  special  duties,  and  are  said  to  be  very  efficient.  They 
go  into  camp  every  year  with  the  artillery. 

The  volunteer  infantry  during  their  training  are  quartered  in  the  barracks  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Imperial  troops.  They  are  armed  with  Henry  rifles,  firing  Martini-Henry  ammunition, 
and  have  frequent  practice  and  drill. 

The  volunteer  naval  brigade  is  commanded  by  a  retired  officer  of  the  Royal  Navy.  For 
want  of  a  ship,  the  men  have  hitherto  been  only  exercised  on  land ;  but  they  have  been  steadily 
drilled,  and  in  the  event  of  war  would  find  employment  in  the  batteries  and  torpedo  defences; 
if  not  required  for  service  afloat. 

The  whole  of  the  volunteers,  including  the  naval  brigade,  are  under  the  Volunteer  Force 
Regulation  Act  of  1867  and  the  Regulations  of  1878.  The  Governor  has  power  to  call  them  out 
for  service  in  certain  contingencies  of  Avar,  when  they  pass  under  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial 
Act  and  Articles  of  War. 

We  were  informed  by  one  of  the  Avitnesses  that  the  Avhole  question  of  defence  is  thoroughly 
popular,  and  that  the  Colony  Avas  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  of  possessing  an  adequate 
permanent  force  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  population  to  support  it.  This  feeling  on  the 
subject  is,  if  anything,  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  in  no  sense  a  party  question.  Such  a  measure 
as  sending  out  an  officer  of  rank  and  distinction  periodically  to  inspect  and  adA7ise  on  military 
matters  would,  he  considers,  be  very  Avell  received  in  all  the  Colonies,  and  they,  would  Avillingly 
bear  the  expense.  It  was  stated  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  difficulty  in  bringing  the  forces 
of  tAvo  or  three  of  the  Colonies  together  for  a  Aveek  or  ten  days  on  such  occasions,  the  proposal 
would  be  warmly  taken  up. 

It  aa'us  asserted  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  question  of  combining  the  naval  and 
military  defences  of  the  Colonies  Avith  those  of  the  mother-country  should  be  taken  up ;  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Colonies  to  pro\Tide  and  maintain  the  fortifications,  armaments  and  forces 
necessary  to  give  protection  to  their  oavii  ports,  and  also  to  the  Queen’s  ships  whenever  they 
require  to  have  recourse  to  them,  and  that  the  mother-country  should  defend  the  trade  of  the 
Colonies  as  best  she  could,  either  in  Australian  waters  or  elsewhere.  But  considering  their  rapidly 
increasing  prosperity  this  witness  is  of  opinion  that  the  Colonies  are  getting  ripe  for  undertaking 
a  share  in  the  naval  defence,  and  that  the  question  ought  to  be  brought  forward  and  discussed 
betAveen  them  and  the  Home  Government.  He  is  confident  that  if  made  more  generally  and 
better  understood,  there  Avould  be  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  to  take  joint  action 
with  the  mother-country.  He  further  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  Home 
from  Colonial  naval  defence,  and  that  the  real  defence  of  Australia  may  be  effected  by  the  action 
of  Her  Majesty’s  fleet  at  a  distance  from  Australian  shores — in  the  China  Seas  for  example,  or  in 
the  Red  Sea,  or  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  naval  force  on  the  spot  is  small,  and  he  regards 
it  simply  as  a  police  force  for  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Admitting  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
liability  of  the  Colonies  for  a  share  of  the  defence  of  their  interests  at  sea,  he  believes  it  to  be 
impossible  that  they  should  have  ships  of  their  own,  and  considers  that  if  the  defence  is  to  be 
efficient,  the  only  centre  of  command  should  be  with  the  Home  Government  and  that  all  ships 
employed  should  be  Queen’s  ships  in  every  respect,  and  at  the  full  disposal  of  the  Admiral  in 
command.  Holding  these  Auews,  he  has  suggested  that  each  Colony  should  contribute,  on  the 
basis  of  population  and  Avealth,  say  the  cost  of  a  ship,  or  that  tAvo  of  the  smaller  Colonies  should 
contribute  the  cost  of  a  ship  betAveen  them ;  that  they  should,  hoAvever,  have  no  Amice  in  the 
disposal  of  the  ships,  but  leave  the  naval  authorities  to  do  their  best  Avith  the  means  pimvided  for 
the  protection  of  the  Colonies  and  their  trade.  Though  such  a  calculation  would  necessarily  be 
rough,  and  therefore  present  openings  for  criticism,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  principle  would  be 
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readily  accepted.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  was  recently  concluded  with  regard  to  the 
duplication  of  the  telegraph  cable.  The  two  leading  Colonies  took  the  matter  up,  and  the  others 
were  brought  in  by  their  influence.  He  gave  it  as  his  experience  that  questions  of  this  kind 
require  a  little  ventilation  at  first  to  be  properly  understood,  and  that  unless  judiciously  opened, 
prejudices  are  apt  to  be  engendered  which  are  not  easily  removed.  He  would,  therefore, 
recommend  that,  before  any  action  is  taken  publicly,  a  discussion  should  be  commenced  through 
the  Governors  with  the  advice  of  their  ministers,  and  that  the  Governors  might  meet  with  a  view 
to  arriving  at  a  common  understanding. 

Upon  this  point  we  may  observe  that  Sir  William  Jervois  has  strongly  urged  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  to  purchase  an  iron-clad  ship,  partly  for  the  protection  of  local 
commerce  and  the  minor  harbours  along  the  coast,  and  partly  with  the  object  of  securing  Sydney 
from  bombardment  by  a  ship  lying  outside  the  harbour  defences.  For  this  duty  he  recommended 
a  vessel  of  a  particular  class,  armed  with  three  guns,  two  of  which  would  be  of  18  tons,  and 
protected  with  10  inches  of  armour;  and  proposed  that  she  should  be  manned  by  a  small 
permanent  naval  force,  supplemented  in  time  of  war  by  men  drawn  from  the  Volunteer  Naval 
Brigade.  The  cost  of  such  a  ship  he  estimated  at  150,000/.,  and  the  annual  expense  of  manning 
and  maintaining  her  during  peace  at  10,000/.  This  proposal  was  so  far  entertained  that  in  July, 
1877,  the  Colonial  Government  submitted  to  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  a  resolution  to 
purchase  an  iron-clad  vessel.  “An  amendment,  however,”  says  Sir  W.  Jervois  in  his  Report  of 
November,  1879,  “  was  carried,  directing  the  local  Government  to  arrange  with  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  for  obtaining  and  maintaining,  at  the  expense  of  the  Colony,  an  iron-clad  for  local 
defence,  the  intention  being  that  such  ship  should  be  an  Imperial  instead  of  a  Colonial  vessel  of 
war,  but  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  should  be  borne  by  the  Colony.  After  the  carrying  of  this 
amendment  the  proposition  was  withdrawn  ‘pending  further  consideration,’  and  nothing  has  since 
been  done  with  respect  to  it.”  In  this  report,  Sir  W.  Jervois  has  again  drawn  attention  to  the 
necessity  which  he  conceives  to  exist  for  the  provision  of  local  defence  by  naval  means,  and 
states  his  belief  that  it  is  desirable  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  should  suggest  the  principles 
which  in  their  opinion  should  guide  the  Colonies  in  any  future  steps  which  they  ma)  take  in 
reference  thereto. 


Victoria. 


The  scheme  of  defence  proposed  by  Sir  William  Jervois,  and  fully  explained  in  his  Reports, 
was  accepted  by  the  Government  of  Victoria  in  1877,  and  in  the  same  year  the  estimates  for 
carrying  his  proposals  into  effect  were  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  Political  differences 
arose,  however,  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  which,  notwithstanding  the  practical 
unanimity  which  prevailed  upon  the  question  of  defence,  prevented  the  passing  of  the  Bill  at  the 
time.  Ultimately  the  total  amount  of  380,000/.— of  which  350,000/.  was  for  Port  Phillip,  and  the 
remaining  30,000/.  for  the  defences  of  the  harbours  of  Warnambool,  Belfast,  and  I  ortland  was 
voted  and  included  in  a  public  loan  for  5,000,000/.,  which  was  authorised  to  be  raised.  In  the 
years  1878  and  1879  a  sum  of  70,000/.,  including  21,000/.  for  the  conversion  of  her  Majesty’s 
Victorian  ship  “Nelson,”  and  17,000/.  for  naval  armaments,  was  appropriated  on  account.  With 
this  sum  a  commencement  was  made  upon  some  of  the  permanent  works,  which  are  now  being 

proceeded  with.  .  . 

We  were  informed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  and  Parliament  m  victoria 
to  push  on  the  works  with  all  reasonable  speed.  Colonel  Scratchley,  in  his  report  of  September 
30,  1881,  stated  his  belief  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  provide,  by  annual 
votes,  for  the  completion  of  a  portion  of  the  scheme — the  defence  of  the  West  Channel  and  Port 
Phillip  heads ;  but  towards  the  defence  of  the  south,  or  main  channel,  which  it  was  intended  to 
provide  for  by  a  fort  in  the  sea,  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  the  formation  at  a  cost  of  10,000/., 
of  a  circular  breakwater  of  rubble-stone  round  the  selected  site. 

The  heavy  armament  already  in  the  Colony  consists  of  six  9-inch  guns  with  carriages 
complete,  which,  however,  are  not  mounted,  and  twenty-three  80-pounders.  The  additional 
10-inch  guns  recommended  by  Sir  W.  Jervois  and  the  iron-work  for  the  forts  have  not  yet  been 
ordered. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial  troops,  towards  the  maintenance  of  which  the  Colony 
largely  contributed,  the  existing  volunteer  forces  were  supplemented  by  a  small  paid  body  of 

artillery,  locally  raised.  _  , 

The  permanent  artillery  force  until  recently  employed  in  manning  the  old  sea  defences,  which 
will  be  superseded  by  the  new  works  on  the  completion  of  the  latter,  was  disbanded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1881.  It  was  objected  that  it  had  become  little  more  than  a  niuseiy  foi  the 
police,  so  that  practically  the  whole  body  changed  every  three  years,  while  it  cost  the  Colony 
upwards  of  15,000/.  a-year.  The  abolition  of  this  force  had  been  some  time  in  contemplation, 
having  been  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commission  which  sat  in  Melbourne  in  1875  to  consider  the 
whole  question  of  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  Colony.  It  was  recommended,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  that  application  should  be  made  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  two  batteries  of  Royal 
Artillery  to  replace  the  Colonial  Artillery,  and  half  a  battalion  of  Infantry  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  volunteers.  We  are  informed  that  the  colonists  still  wish  to  replace  the  disbanded  force  with 
Royal  Artillery,  but  that  should  they  fail  to  obtain  them  upon  satisfactory  terms  they  will  probably 
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rganize  a,  new  permanent  artillGry  force  under  improved  conditions  of  usefulness,  and  subject  to 
a  term  of  service  ot  not  less  than  six  or  seven  years.  No  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  pi o curing  men 
at  about  the  ordinary  rate  of  labourers’  wages,  say  5s.  or  6s.  a-day. 

The  volunteer  forces  are  maintained  under  a  local  Act  known  as  the  Volunteer  Statute  of 
1865.  They  are  unpaid,  but  the  commanding  officers  receive  a  capitation  grant  of  3 /.  a-head  for 
cavalry,  and  21.  10s.  for  all  other  branches,  out  of  which  sum  they  provide  clothing,  maintain  drill- 
rooms  and  rifle  ranges,  and  defray  incidental  expenses  connected  therewith.  Any  expenditure 
in  excess  of  the  grant  is  defrayed  by  subscriptions  of  the  members.  Arms  accoutrements,  and 
the  cost  of  drill  instruction  are  provided  by  the  Government.  Ammunition  for  musketry 
instruction  and  gun  practice  is  also  found  by  the  Government,  and  volunteers  are  allowed 
ammunition  for  their  own  use  at  about  three-fifths  of  its  cost.  A  recruit  before  being  sworn-in 
has  to  go  through  twelve  preliminary  drills,  and  in  order  to  be  classed  as  an  effective  and  enable 
his  commanding  officer  to  claim  the  capitation  grant,  a  volunteer  must  perform  certain  specified 
duties  and  attend  a  prescribed  number  of  parades  and  drills. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  volunteers  is  about  24,000/.,  including  staff  and  warlike  stores.  The 
Commandant  considers  that  they  are  in  as  high  a  state  of  efficiency  as  can  be  produced  outside 
of  a  regular  service.  He  states  that  the  Government  of  Victoria  is  watching  with  interest  the 
experiment  of  partial  payment  of  volunteers  in  other  Colonies,  but  has  not  decided  to  depart 
from  the  purely  volunteer  system  hitherto  in  force. 

The  cavalry  are  described  as  a  fairly  effective  body.  They  find  their  own  horses,  and  have 
the  same  regulations  as  to  parades  as  the  infantry;  but  it  is  not  a  popular  service,  owing  partly  to 
the  expense  and  partly  to  the  sacrifice  of  time  involved  in  the  necessity  for  drilling  by  day¬ 
light.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  force  is  not  needed.  The  field  artillery  are  armed 
with  40-pr.,  12-pr.,  and  6-pr.  B.L.R.  guns.  They  also  have  3-pr.  Whitworth  muzzle-loaders.  The 
batteries  are  not  permanently  horsed,  the  horses  being  only  hired  from  time  to  time  when  wanted. 
The  men  are  drawn  from  a  superior  class,  being,  for  the  most  part,  clerks  and  shopmen.  Ihe 
batteries  drill  separately,  and  the  attendance  is  good;  but  with  few  exceptions  the  drills 
are  conducted  at  night.  The  men  are  seldom  able  to  practise  with  the  guns  owing  to  the 
difficulty  and  loss  of  time  in  bringing  them  to  ground  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  volunteer 
garrison  artillery,  more  than  half  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melbourne,  and  the  rest  [near  Queens- 
cliff,  64  miles  by  land  from  Melbourne,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  The  men  are  drawn 
from  the  artizan  and  labouring  classes.  They  are  of  good  physique  and  intelligence,  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  batteries, 
though  the  ability  to  do  this  depends  in  some  degree  on  the  tact  and  management  of  the 
officers.  They  get  a  fair  amount  of  practice  with  80-prs.,  the  only  heavy  guns  which  they  have 
as  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  using.  The  volunteer  infantry,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
volunteer  forces,  are  not  subjected  to  any  continuous  training,  and  as  a  rule  drill  only  at  night.  ■ 

The  want  of  daylight  drill  and  of  such  continuous  training  as  can  only  be  given  in  camps  is 
much  felt,  and  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Melbourne  Commission  of  1875  was  that  the 
volunteers  should  attend  in  barracks  for  a  period  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  every  year. 
A  camp  is  held  annually  for  five  days  during  the  Easter  Holidays,  in  which  from  1,000  to  2,500 
volunteers  muster  daily  for  drills,  &o.,  and  camps  have  occasionally  been  formed  for  longer  periods, 
but  owing  to  the  expense,  which  amounts  to  2,000/.  or  2,500/.  in  each  case,  the  Colonial  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  apt  to  strike  any  item  for  this  purpose  out  of  the  estimates.  There  is  no  want  of  zeal  on 
the  part  of  the  men. 

The  numbers  of  the  forces  are  voted  every  year  by  Parliament,  and  are  not  much  affected 
by  changes  of  Ministry.  The  amount  of  the  annual  votes,  however,  varies  considerably  at 
times,  as  expenditure  is  not  unfrequently  cut  down  by  the  omission  of  the  vote  for  camps,  and 
the  postponement  of  those  for  ammunition  and  stores. 

Discipline  is  maintained  by  the  Volunteer  Statute  of  1865,  which  is  found  to  be  sufficient  for 
its  purpose,  but  practically  discipliue  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  commanding  officers. 
In  case  of  invasion  or  imminent  danger  the  Governor  in  Council  may  summon  all  volunteer  corps 
and  place  them  under  the  Imperial  Army  Discipline  Act  so  long  as  their  services  shall  be  required. 

The  commissions  of  officers  are  signed  by  the  Governor,  who  appoints  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commandant.  Subaltern  officers  are,  however,  virtually  elected  by  the  men,  and  there 
is  keen  competition  among  them  for  commissions.  From  the  rank  of  captain  upwards  the 
appointments  rest  with  the  Governor,  and  it  is  within  his  power  to  appoint  an  outsider,  but  it  is 
not  customary  to  do  so.  Promotion  is  subject  to  an  examination  up  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
but  not  above.  There  is  no  school  of  instruction  in  Australia  for  officers  such  as  has  been 
established  in  Canada. 

We  were  informed  that  what  the  volunteers  desire,  and  the  commanding  officers  have 
repeatedly  recommended,  is  the  presence  of  one  or  two  Imperial  officers  in  every  regiment  or  battery, 
and  one  at  the  head  of  the  whole  force ;  and  that  these  officers  should  not  be  retired  from  the 
service,  but  lent  for  a  period  of  years,  and  paid  during  that  time  by  the  Colony.  Other  proposals 
have  been  made,  such  as  that  Queen’s  officers  should  be  appointed  as  adjutants  or  instructors 
under  the  Colonial  commanding  officers,  or  that  non-commissioned  officers  should  be  supplied 
from  the  regular  army ;  but  there  is  the  strongest  opinion  in  the  Colony  that  Imperial  officers 
should  be  in  command,  with  colonial  officers  in  subordinate  positions.  The  commanding  officers 
reported  to  this  effect  in  1875  to  the  Melbourne  Commission,  and  recommended  that  an  Imperial 
officer  should  be  appointed  as  Commandant,  to  be  changed  every  five  years,  and  that  an  officer  in 
each  regiment,  who  should  be  either  the  commanding  officer  or  the  adjutant,  should  have  served 
in  the  regular  army  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
appointment  of  a  certain  number  of  Imperial  officers,  having  tact  as  well  as  professional 
qualifications,  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  A  few  non-commissioned  officers  of  a  good  and 
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reliable  class  would  also  be  a  great  help.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  make  all  the  appointments 
at  one  time,  as  the  expense  of  carrying  out  these  proposals  In  full  would  perhaps  be  greater  than 
the  Colony  would  care  to  face.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  limit  the  appointments  at  first  to 
the  following,  which  would  prepare  the  way  for  others  later  on : — 

1  Commandant,  with  1  Staff  Officer  under  him  ; 

1  Commanding  Officer  for  the  1st  Brigade  of  Artillery; 

1  for  the  2nd  Brigade ; 

1  for  the  Engineer  and  Torpedo  Corps ; 

1  for  the  1st  and  2nd  Battalions  of  Infantry; 

1  each  for  the  Ballarat  and  Mount  Alexander  Battalions ; 
making  8  officers  in  all. 

It  was  further  stated  that  the  appointment  of  an  Imperial  officer  of  rank  and  distinction  to 
go  the  round  of  the  Colonies  from  time  to  time,  and  make  a  thorough  and  searching  inspection 
of  the  fortifications  and  forces,  would  be  a  wise  and  popular  measure,  which  would  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction  by  the  great  majority  of  colonists.  The  Victorian  Government  would,  it  is  stated, 
willingly  bear  its  share  of  the  expense,  andt  here  would  be  a  general  disposition  throughout 
Australia  to  fall  in  with  any  arrangement  tending  to  uniformity  in  organization  of  the  forces  of 
the  different  Colonies,  provided  that  the  proposals  were  well  considered  and  not  too  costly. 
There  would  be  no  opposition  to  measures  designed  to  secure  uniform  action  and  to  include  the 
Australian  Colonies  in  the  general  defence  of  the  Empire,  but  should  it  be  decided  to  put  forward 
such  a  general  scheme,  it  would  be  advisable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deal  with  each  Colony 
separately. 

As  regards  naval  defences,  Victoria  possesses  three  vessels  of  war,  stationed  in  Port  Phillip ; 
the  “  Cerberus,”  an  armour-plated  double-screw  turret  ship  of  2,107  tons,  mounting  four  10-in. 
18-ton  guns ;  the  “  Nelson,”  wooden  steam  frigate  of  2,730  tons,  mounting  two  7-in.  guns  and 
nineteen  64-prs.,  to  which  it  was  intended  to  add  six  additional  7-in.  guns,  which  were  ordered 
from  England,  but  have  since  been  countermanded ;  and  the  “  Victoria,”  steam  sloop  of  420  tons, 
mounting  one  64-pr.  and  four  12-pr.  howitzers.  Besides  these  there  is  a  torpedo-hulk.  A 
Tkornevcroft  torpedo  boat  was  ordered  from  England,  but  subsequently  countermanded.  The 
Imperial  Government  contributed  100,000^.  towards  the  first  cost  of  the  “Cerberus,”  and 
presented  the  “Nelson”  as  a  free  gift  to  the  Colony.  The  three  vessels  are  manned  and 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Colonial  Government,  and  are  entirely  under  their  orders.  The 
“  Cerberus  ”  is  intended  only  for  use  within  Port  Phillip.  She  has  lately  been  fitted  with  steam 
steering  gear,  which  improves  her  handiness ;  she  has  also  been  provided  with  the  electric  light, 
and  it  was  further  intended  to  furnish  her  with  Nordenfelt  guns  for  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  torpedo-boats,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  done.  Her  crew  numbers  124  of  all  ranks.  Her 
Majesty’s  Victorian  ship  “  Nelson,”  formerly  a  two-decker,  has  recently  been  cut  clown  to  a  frigate, 
and  extensively  repaired,  at  a  cost  of  40,0007  The  officer  commanding  the  Victorian  naval  force 
reports  that  she  “  is  now  in  every  way  a  serviceable  ship,  very  handy  under  sail,  and  steams  10£ 
knots.”  Her  crew  numbers  62  of  all  ranks,  and  is  furnished  by  the  permanent  naval  force ;  but 
this  is  only  a  nucleus,  which  would  be  supplemented  by  the  Naval  Reserve,  who  are  continuously 
drilled,  and  at  all  times  available.  Her  Majesty’s  Victorian  ship  “  Victoria”  is  a  surveying  ship, 
and  could  be  utilized  in  laying  down  and  protecting  torpedoes.  Her  crew  numbers  31  of  all  ranks. 

The  naval  forces  of  the  Colony  comprise  a  permanent  fully  paid  naval  force,  numbering  in  all 
217,  which  provides  a  full  complement  for  the  “  Cerberus,”  and  the  nucleus  of  a  crew  for  the 
other  two  ships;  and  a  partly  paid  naval  reserve  of  227,  making  together  444  of  all  ranks.  They 
are  under  the  command  of  a  retired  Commander  of  Her  Majesty’s  navy. 

The  permanent  force  consisting  of  officers,  warrant  officers,  engineers  and  seamen,  is 
composed  entirely  of  Colonists,  and  is  recruited  from  the  seafaring  population.  The  Commander 
reports  that  “  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  men  are  continuously  drilled  on  the  ‘  Cerberus,’ 
‘  Nelson  ’  and  ‘  Victoria,’  so  that  in  time  of  need  they  would  prove  fully  competent  to  fulfil  their 
duties  either  on  a  turret  ship  or  Frigate,  and  could  also  be  landed  as  infanty  if  necessary.  Should 
the  necessity  arise,  the  men,  being  thoroughly  drilled,  could  be  augmented  by  any  seamen,  or 
even  landsmen,  available.”  They  have  been  inspected  from  time  to  time  by  naval  officers,  and 
have  on  the  whole  been  favourably  reported  upon. 

The  Naval  Reserve  is  recruited  mainly  from  seamen,  boatmen,  lightermen,  &c.,  whose 
occupations  keep  them  in  the  Colony.  The  men  have  all  served  afloat  in  some  capacity.  They 
are  required,  after  passing  as  trained  men,  to  drill  37£  hours  in  each  quarter.  The  Commander 
pronounces  them  “a  fine  body  of  well-drilled  men.”  The  officers  consist  of  1  Captain,  3  Lieu¬ 
tenants,  and  1  Sub-Lieutenant,  besides  surgeons,  &c.  The  Captain  is  also  Chief  Harbour-Master, 
and  the  First  Lieutenant  is  one  of  the  assistant  harbour  officers.  Lieutenants  and  Sub-Lieutenants 
are  made  to  pass  the  examinations  prescribed  for  the  same  ranks  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  torpedo  corps,  of  which  the  command  has  lately  been  transferred  to  the  captain  of  the 
“  Cerberus,”  are  drawn  from  the  highest  class  of  scientific  artizans.  They  are  volunteers,  under 
the  dwection  of  a  scientific  staff,  consisting  of  a  chief  electrician,  6  electricians,  1  mechanical 
engineer,  and  1  carpenter.  In  addition  to  these,  1  lieutenant,  1  engineer,  and  2  gunners  have 
passed  in  torpedo  practice  at  the  torpedo  school  at  Portsmouth.  The  corps  have  but  little 
exercise  in  the  practical  part  of  their  work,  and  their  training  appears  to  consist  of  little  more 
than  scientific  discussion,  and  theoretical  instruction  given  at  evening  classes.  The  torpedo 
stores  in  their  charge  are  altogether  inadequate  in  quantity  though  sufficient  to  afford  some  practice 
in  laying  down  mines. 
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On  the  general  question  of  naval  defence,  we  were  informed  that  the  value  of  the  union 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  Colonies,  and  the  importance  of  strengthening-  it,  and  of 
each  party  bearing  its  share  of  the  common  task,  is  fully  appreciated  in  Australia.  Their  respective 
responsibilities  were  defined  somewhat  as  follows : — The  mother-country  undertakes  to  afford  all 
the  protection  in  her  power  to  the  Colonies  and  colonial  interests  at  sea  by  means  of  the  Queen’s 
ships,  the  Colonies  recognizing  that  such  protection  to  their  shores,  as  well  as  to  their  trade,  may, 
in  certain  circumstances,  be  most  effectually  given  by  the  action  of  Her  Majesty’s  fleet  at  a  distance 
from  Australian  waters.  The  Colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  undertake  the  duty  of  erecting 
fortifications,  and  providing  armaments  and  land  forces,  supplemented,  when  necessary,  by  naval 
forces  for  local  defence,  sufficient  to  secure  them  from  external  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
full  protection  to  the  Queen’s  ships  whenever  they  have  occasion  to  require  the  shelter  of  a 
defended  port.  Over  and  above  these  purely  local  defences,  the  Colony  of  Victoria  recognises  her 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  naval  resources  of  the  Empire  from  which  she  derives  so  large  a 
measure  of  protection.  As  to  the  form  which  the  colonial  contribution  should  take,  and  its  amount, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Colonies  should  provide  and  maintain  ships  of  war  of  their  own, 
placing  them  under  the  Imperial  flag  in  time  of  war,  but  the  expense  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
efficiency  under  such  conditions,  no  less  than  the  complicated  relations  which  would  arise,  point, 
in  his  opinion,  to  the  impracticability  of  such  a  plan,  and  to  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  in  cash  towards 
the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  He  thinks  that  the  amount  of  such  subsidy  must  be  based  in 
some  way  upon  the  annual  value  of  trade  passing,  and  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  Home 
Government  to  decide  the  amount  in  the  first  instance,  making  it  as  small  as  possible,  and  to  ask 
for  a  lump  sum,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  increase  afterwards  if  necesssary.  This  sum  should  be 
provided  by  an  Act  extending  over  several  years,  and  should  decidedly  not  be  put  upon  the 
annual  estimates. 

We  have  likewise  had  before  us  a  Memorandum  on  the  Naval  Defence  of  Melbourne, 
prepared  by  Commodore  Wilson,  the  present  Commander-in-chief  on  the  Australian  station,  for 
the  information  of  the  Governor.  Lord  Normanby  was  desirous  of  using  this  paper  officially, 
but  we  deemed  it  undesirable  that  the  recommendations  which  it  contains  should  be  made 
public  while  the  whole  question  of  defence  was  under  consideration.  In  this  Memorandum,  after 
discussing  at  length  the  nature  of  attack  to  which  the  Australian  Colonies  might  be  exposed,  the 
Commodore  proceeds  to  describe  the  measures  which  he  considers  most  suitable  to  the  requirements 
and  conditions  of  the  Colony.  With  regard  to  ships,  he  recommends  two  distinct  squadrons,  one 
to  operate  outside  the  heads,  the  other  inside  Port  Phillip.  The  outside  squadron  to  consist 
of  armed  merchant-ships,  manned  by  a  local  naval  force  under  skilled  officers  commanded  by  an 
officer  of  the  Royal  Navy.  For  the  protection  of  trade  entering  or  leaving  the  port,  he  considers 
that  four  ships  would  be  sufficient,  carrying  each  from  four  to  six  64-prs.,  and  a  revolving  gun 
forward,  with  a  crew  of  162,  all  told.  The  inside  squadron  to  consist  of  gun-boats  of  the 
“  Staunch  ”  class,  of  180  tons,  and  25  liorse-power,  carrying  one  18-ton  gun  each,  with  a  crew  of 
28,  all  told,  At  ordinary  times  these  gun-boats  steam  8  knots,  and  draw  so  little  water  that  they 
would  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  use  in  Port  Phillip,  as  they  could  manoeuvre  over  the  banks, 
where  large  ships  could  not  follow  them.  They  could  be  hauled  up  out  of  water  under  cover, 
and  would  last  fifty  years.  The  cost  of  a  gun-boat  of  this  kind,  with  armament  complete,  is  about 
14,000/.  Six  such  gun-boats  would  be  sufficient,  and  could  be  worked  like  a  battery  of  artillery. 
To  these  should  be  added  two  torpedo-boats  of  high  speed  carrying  Whitehead  torpedoes.  He 
would  organize  the  men  to  some  extent  like  the  naval  reserve  at  home,  each  man  undergoing- 
three  months’  drill  on  board  ship  on  entry,  and  being  then  enrolled  for  five  years,  and  required  to 
undergo  one  month’s  drill  afloat  annually,  besides  periodical  inspections,  the  men  to  receive  full 
pay  when  called  out,  and  1/.  or  1/.  10s.  per  month  at  other  times  as  a  retainer.  He  further 
recommends  that  the  officers  and  instructors  should  be  drawn  from  the  Royal  Navy,  and  changed 
triennially,  a  condition  to  which  he  attaches  the  greatest  importance.  He  estimates  roughly  the 
annual  expense  of  such  a  force  at  about  20,000/.  He  considers  the  “Nelson”  well  adapted  for 
drill  purposes,  and  therefore  useful,  but  thinks  that  all  practice  should  be  from  the  gun-boats 
which  he  recommends. 


South  Australia. 


Adelaide,  unlike  the  capitals  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  which  are  situated  directly 
upon  the  sea,  is  inland,  and  distant  seven  miles  from  its  port,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Port  Adelaide  stands  upon  a  navigable  inlet  of  the  sea,  Avliich  runs  parallel  with 
the  shore  for  several  miles,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  low  flat  peninsula  about  a  mile  broad. 
Sir  William  Jervois  recommended  in  addition  to  the  provision  of  a  powerful  ship  of  war,  the 
construction  of  works  for  the  protection  of  the  Capital  and  Port  Adelaide,  consisting  of  two 
batteries  for  heavy  guns,  and  emplacements  for  artillery  at  intervals  along  the  shore,  connected 
by  a  military  road  20  miles  in  length.  The  southern  battery,  mounting  two  10-in.  20-ton  R.M.L. 
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guns  and  two  64-prs.,  has  been  completed  and  armed,  and  3  miles  of  the  military  road  have  been 
constructed  in  connection  with  it.  The  northern  battery  has  not  been  commenced,  though  the 
armament  for  it,  consisting  of  two  9-in.  12-ton  guns  and  two  80-prs.,  has  been  supplied.  It  is, 
however,  in  contemplation  to  modify  the  design  of  this  battery  so  as  to  reduce  its  cost  and  to 
mount  the  guns.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  guns,  eight  16-prs.  and  three  12-pr.  M.L.R.  Whitworth 
guns  have  been  provided  for  opposing  a  landing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port.  The  second 
battery  and  the  rest  of  the  military  road,  for  the  completion  of  which  a  petition  was  got  up  in  the 
Colony,  will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  voted  by  Parliament.  The  expense 
incurred  for  military  works  and  armaments  in  the  years  1878  and  1879  was  67,706/. 

The  armed  forces  of  the  Colony  consist  of  paid  volunteers  and  unpaid  rifle  companies,  under 
the  command  of  an  Imperial  officer — a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  It  was  intended 
in  1878  to  establish  a  permanent  body  of  artillery  numbering  100  officers  and  men,  and  although 
owing  to  difficulties,  chiefly  financial,  the  proposal  was  for  some  time  deferred,  it  is  understood 
that  it  has  quite  recently  been  carried  into  effect.  The  necessity  for  such  a  force  to  man  and  take 
charge  of  the  new  forts  is  fully  recognised  by  the  South  Australian  Government.  It  is  estimated 
to  cost  80 1.  per  man  per  annum. 

The  paid  volunteer  force  was  raised  in  1877,  and  in  the  same  year,  at  the  request  of  the 
Colony,  the  services  of  two  officers  of  the  regular  army,  one  as  Commandant  and  the  other  as 
Staff  Officer  and  second  in  command,  were  granted  by  the  Imperial  Government  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  These  officers,  assisted  by  seven  drill  instructors,  constitute  the  permanent  military 
staff.  With  the  two  exceptions  named  the  officers  of  the  force  are  colonists,  who  are  appointed 
in  the  first  instance  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commandant.  The  men  are  enrolled  for 
three  years  under  a  special  Act  founded  upon  the  Colonial  Volunteer  Act  of  1865.  They  can  be 
paraded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commandant :  cavalry  and  infantry  seventy-two,  and  artillery 
ninety-six  times  in  the  year  for  half  a-day,  or  half  those  numbers  of  whole  days.  In  the  first 
year  of  formation  the  average  number  of  drills  in  the  year  was  fifty,  but  now  that  the  men  are 
more  trained  it  is  not  found  necessary  to  exact  more  than  thirty.  No  provision  is  made  for 
continuous  training,  which  could  not  be  carried  out  without  a  special  vote.  The  volunteers 
receive  clothing  from  the  Government,  together  with  pay  for  each  whole  day,  half  days  being 
paid  in  proportion. 

Extra  allowances  are  made  to  officers  and  men  who  turn  out  mounted.  All  paid  chills  are  by 
daylight. 

This  volunteer  militia  can  be  called  out  for  service  in  the  event  of  invasion  or  danger 
thereof,  when  they  pass  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War.  In 
ordinary  times  discipline  is  maintained  by  a  system  of  fines  and  imprisonment.  A  member  absent 
from  parade  not  only  loses  his  day’s  pay,  but  is  fined  a  sum  equivalent  to  such  pay ;  and  the 
penalties  for  repeated  absence  are  more  severe.  Leave  can,  however,  be  obtained  under  suitable 
regulations.  The  Commandant  believes  that  the  very  stringency  of  the  rules  promotes  the 
efficiency  and  discipline  of  the  force.  As  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  service,  it  is  stated 
that  of  400  men  who  finished  their  three  years’  service  in  1880  all  but  seventy-two  re-enrolled 
into  the  volunteers,  or  into  the  reserve  force,  for  another  three  years.  In  the  same  year  360 
recruits  joined. 

The  formation  of  a  reserve  of  men  who  have  served  three  years  in  the  volunteers  has  been 
commenced,  the  conditions  of  service  being  somewhat  similar,  except  that  the  number  of  annual 
drills  is  smaller.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1881  the  reserve  numbered  sixty-two,  exclusive 
of  officers. 

In  addition  to  the  paid  volunteers,  an  association  of  purely  voluntary  rifle  companies  was 
formed  in  1879  throughout  the  Colony,  especially  at  the  principal  sea-ports,  under  an  Act  passed 
in  the  previous  year.  The  members  receive  no  pay,  provide  their  own  uniforms,  and  subscribe 
1/.  a-year  each.  They  have  to  parade  ten  times  in  the  year,  and  go  through  the  ordinary  course 
of  class  firing.  Like  the  paid  volunteers,  they  are  liable  to  be  called  out  for  military  service  in 
case  of  invasion  or  rebellion.  The  Government  provide  arms  and  ammunition,  targets,  and  200/. 
annually  in  prizes.  Any  twenty  or  more  men  may  form  a  company,  and  elect  their  own  officers, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  Council.  There  is  no  examination  at  present  for 
officers,  but  this  will  doubtless  come  in  time.  Inefficient  officers  can,  however,  be  removed. 
The  Association  is  extremely  popular  in  the  Colony,  and  is  exercising  a  salutary  influence  in 
many  ways.  At  the  end  of  1879  the  number  of  members  was  nearly  500;  a  year  later  it  had 
risen  to  800,  and  is  still  increasing.  The  men  are  all,  to  a  certain  extent,  trained  and  disciplined, 
and  voluntarily  perform  on  an  average  double  the  prescribed  number  of  drills.  The  force  would 
doubtless  prove  a  most  valuable  auxiliary,  particularly  as  the  majority  of  the  members  are  better 
shots  than  the  paid  volunteers,  being  men  of  more  independent  means,  and  having  more  time  for 
practice.  The  movement  is  thus  worthy  of  encouragement.;  but,  as  the  Commandant  remarks, 
“However  popular  this  force  may  become,  it  should  never  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  paid  volunteer  force,  who,  from  their  better  opportunities  of  training,  from  their 
being  associated  together  in  large  numbers,  and  from  their  always  being  under  the  eye  of  the 
Commandant  and  experienced  officers,  answer  the  purpose  of  the  regular  force  of  the  Colony.”  He 
thinks  it  would  be  well  if  the  Colonial  Government  were  to  give  a  capitation  grant  of  1 1.  10s.  per 
annum  for  effectives. 

We  were  informed  that  a  periodical  inspection  of  the  Colonial  forces  by  an  Imperial  officer 
of  high  rank  would  be  favourably  regarded  in  South  Australia,  provided  the  expense  were  not 
too  heavy,  and  the  officer  were  one  to  whom  the  local  Commandant  would  naturally  defer.  He 
further  stated  that  the  question  of  military  defence  has  never  become  a  political  one,  alid  that  all 
parties  in  the  Colony  are  ready  within  reason  to  do  all  that  is  necessary,  both  for  their  own 
self-defence  and  for  the  general  Imperial  defences  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
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The  colony  has  a  sea-board  extending  to  a  length  of  1,500  miles,  upon  which  are  numerous 
settlements  and  towns  of  increasing  size  and  prosperity,  which  are  exposed  to  attack  from  the 
sea,  and  which  it  would  at  present  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  Colony  to  furnish  with  a  regular 
system  of  defence.  Sir  William  Jervois  proposed  that  the  defence  of  this  extensive  and 
unprotected  sea-board  should  be  provided  by  the  Colony  by  naval  means ;  and  remarked  that 
*  the  main  defence  of  Adelaide  and  its  port,  as  well  as  of  the  coast  and  commerce  of  the  Colony 
generally,  must  be  a  vessel  of  war.”  The  recommendation  was  so  far  entertained  that  in.  1878 
the  Colonial  Government  “  negotiated  with  a  view  to  purchase  an  iron-clad,  and  proposed,  in  the 
event  of  the  Imperial  Government  bearing  half  the  first  cost  of  the  vessel,  to  pay  the  other  half, 
besides  the  annual  cost  of  manning  and  maintaining  her.”  The  estimated  cost  of  the  iron-clad 
was  130,000/.  This  proposal  formed  the  subject  of  much  correspondence,  and  was  ultimately 
referred  to  the  Commission,  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  informing  the  Governor  on  the  23rd  October, 
1879,  that  the  proposal  “  appeared  to  him  to  raise  questions  which  could  not  be  decided  with 
reference  to  South  Australia  alone;  and  he  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  postpone  any. action 
with  regard  to  it  until  the  arrangements  which  had  been  for  some  time  past  in  contemplation  for 
a  general  inquiry  into  the  defences  of  the  Colonies  were  completed,  in  order  that  the  proposal 
might  receive  that  consideration  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  deserves.  It  is  stated  that 
the  South  Australian  Government  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  ships  for  local 
defence  should  be  provided,  and  that  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony 
would  provide  a  part  of  the  expense  of  such  vessels.  Sir  Arthur  Blytli  says  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  Colony  that,  following  the  precedent  of  Victoria,  the  Imperial  Government  ought  to 
help  them,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be  for  the  defence  of  South  Australia,  and  South  Australia 

alone.  .  .... 

With  regard  to  naval  defence  generally,  we  were  informed  that  South  Australia,  recognizing 
as  a  matter  of  principle  the  duty  of  contributing  towards  the  general  defence,  of  the  Empire 
at  sea,  would  be  ready  to  fall  in  with  any  general  understanding  which  the  Colonies  might  adopt, 
and  would  be  willing  to  bear  her  share  of  the  burden.  He  believes  that  if  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  this  object,  it  would  be  preferable  to  deal  with  the  Colonies  generally  rather 
than  separately,  so  that  all  should  know  that  they  were  being  treated  alike.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  principle  would  doubtless  lead  to  much  discussion  all  over  Australia,  and  would  be  not 
unlikely  to  raise  the  large  question  of  taxation  -in  relation  to  representation  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 


Queensland. 

In  his  first  report,  Sir  William  Jervois  pointed  out  that  Queensland  was  a  less  probable  object 
of  attack  than  the  wealthier  Australian  Colonies,  and  that  Brisbane,  the  capital,  being  situated 
some  20  miles  up  a  river,  navigable  only  by  vessels  of  light  draught,  was  more  difficult  of 
approach  than  either  Melbourne  or  Sydney.  He  considered,  therefore,  that  the  defence  of 
Brisbane  would  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  a  battery  and  submarine  defences  at  Lytton,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  proposed  that  the  battery  should  be  an  earthwork  mounting  four  guns 
and  rendered  secure  against  assault  by  a  ditch  and  stockade.  For  carrying  out  these  proposals 
32,000/.  was  voted  by  the  Legislature  in  1878  and  1879,  and  more  than  half  that  sum  has.  been 
expended.  The  money  formed  part  of  a  loan  for  public  'works,  and  was,  it  is  said,  voted  without 
opposition,  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  apprehension  of  war  with  Russia  which  prevailed  at  the 
time.  The  battery  at  Lytton  has  now  been  constructed,  and  armed  with  two  of  the  new  6-in 
B.L.R.  guns  and  two  64-prs.  Torpedoes  have  been  procured,  and  a  further  supply  is  about  to  be 
obtained.  Light  field  pieces  have  also  been  provided,  to  be  used  in  opposing  a  landing,  or  in 
preventing  an  advance  upon  the  town  should  an  enemy  succeed  in  throwing  a  small  force  on 
shore. 

There  is  at  present  no  permanent  force  in  Queensland ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation 
to  organize  a  small  body  of  permanent  artillery  to  take  charge  of  the  fort.  The  armed  forces 
consists  wholly  of  volunteers.  They  are  maintained  under  the  Volunteer  Act  of  1878.  In  case 
of  invasion  the  Governor  can  call  them  out,  Avhen  they  come  under  the  Army  Discipline  Act,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  serve  till  dismissed  by  Proclamation.  They  are  allowed  a  capitation  grant  of 
1/.  per  man  per  annum ;  arms,  accoutrements,  ammunition,  drill  sheds,  and  rifle  ranges  are 
supplied  to  the  force  at  the  public  expense. 

There  is  also  a  cadet  corps  numbering  300  boys.  The  expense  of  the  forces  for  the  year 
1879-80  was  estimated  at  6,895/.  which  may  be  taken  as  about  the  normal  amount.  If  an  effort 
were  made  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Colony  on  the 
question  of  defence,  with  a  view  to  secure  a  reasonable  degree  of  stability  and  permanence,  it 
would  have  a  great  effect.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  numbers,  and  if  war  were  to 
become  probable  men  would  come  in  fast. 

The  volunteers  are  under  the  command  of  a  colonist  who  formerly  held  a  commission  in  the 
regular  army. 
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The  men  are  chiefly  recruited  from  the  labouring  classes.  The  artillery  are  said  to  be 
superior  to  the  infantry,  as  they  have  more  drill,  and  the  service  is  more  popular  in  the  Colony. 
Owing  to  the  dearness  of  labour  and  consequent  value  of  time,  drill  is  for  the  most  part  carried 
oil  by  moonlight  or  gaslight;  but  every  year  the  volunteers  go  under  canvas  for  six  days’ 
continuous  training,  and  have  occasional  field  days  besides.  The  best  instruction  which  they  get 
in  these  camps,  and  the  good  effects  are  said  to  be  apparent  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  of 
the  annual  training.  There  is  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  give  the  necessary  time 
for  perfecting  themselves,  and  they  voluntarily  come  long  distances  to  attend  drill.  They  remain, 
on  an  average,  three  years  in  the  force.  The  expediency  of  forming  a  reserve  has  not  been 
considered ;  but  there  are  at  all  times  in  the  Colony  a  large  number  of  men  who,  having  passed 
through  the  ranks,  have  learnt  the  use  of  arms.  Paid  instructors,  who  are  generally  old  soldiers, 
are  provided  for  the  artillery  and  infantry ;  but  they  are  apt  to  follow  the  drill-book  so  closely, 
that  the  instruction  given  is  not  always  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  service  in  Australia. 

We  were  informed  that  periodical  inspections  by  an  Imperial  officer  of  high  rank  would  be 
viewed  with  favour  in  Queensland,  if  the  expense  were  borne  by  the  Imperial  Government.  It 
would  be  preferable,  it  was  stated,  to  appoint  a  superior  officer  to  reside  in  Australia  for  a  term  of 
three  or  five  years,  who  should  act  as  military  adviser  to  the  different  Governments  in  time  of 
peace,  and  take  general  command  in  time  of  war.  If  an  officer  of  artillery  or  engineers,  he 
would  find  occupation  for  some  years  to  come  in  superintending  the  works  of  defence,  besides 
inspecting  the  forces.  In  this  case  Queensland  would  willingly  bear  a  share  of  the  expense. 

It  was  further  stated  that  it  would  be  attended  with  advantage,  if  some  means  could  be 
devised  of  identifying  the  colonial  with  the  imperial  forces,  so  that  the  former  might  be  regarded 
as  constituting  an  integral  portion  of  the  troops  of  the  Empire.  The  colonial  forces  might  for 
instance  be  designated  “the  territorial  army  of  Australasia.”  If  some  such  recognition  were 
accorded,  colonial  commanding  officers  would  hold  more  defined  positions,  and  the  War  Office 
authorities  at  home  would  be  enabled  to  exercise  some  control  over  the  military  organization. 
The  insertion  of  the  officers’  names  in  the  Army  List  gives  satisfaction,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  superior  officer  for  the  whole  of  the  Colonies  would  be  a  further  step  in  the  same  direction. 

In  addition  to  the  defensive  measures  already  alluded  to,  Sir  William  Jervois  proposed  that 
the  Colony  should  procure  a  swift  torpedo-boat,  to  be  used  either  against  an  enemy’s  ships 
anchored  in  Moreton  Bay,  or  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  river.  This  vessel  would  be  useful  for 
harbour  purposes  in  peace  time,  and  Avould  serve  as  a  pattern  for  any  additional  vessels  of  the 
same  kind  that  might  be  required  hereafter  for  civil  purposes,  so  that  these  also  would  become 
available  for  torpedo  defence  in  time  of  war.  He  also  recommended  that  a  gun-vessel  of  light 
draught,  carrying  one  80-pr.  gun,  should  be  provided  to  operate  in  Moreton  Bay  and  prevent  a 
landing  in  the  vicinity  of  Brisbane.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  gun-vessel  was  10,000/.,  and  of  the 
torpedo-boat,  3,000/.  For  the  general  protection  of  the  coast,  upon  which,  as  before  stated,  there 
are  numerous  settlements,  he  recommended  the  provision,  at  an  estimated .  cost  of  25,000/.,  of  a 
swift  steamer  carrying  two  64-pr.  guns.  This  steamer  would  be  useful  in  ordinary  times  for 
general  Government  purposes.  Further,  to  give  effect  to  these  proposals,  he  advocated  the 
formation  of  a  naval  brigade  of  11 0  officers  and  men,  and  a  torpedo  corps  of  90  strong.  “  Nothing, 
however,”  says  Colonel  Scratchley,  in  September,  1881,  “  has  been  done  with  regard  to  the 
floating  defences  at  Brisbane,  Maryborough,  and  Rockhampton.” 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  a  dock  in  Brisbane  capable  of  taking  in  a  vessel  of  1,000  or 
1,200  tons,  and  that  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  are  in  progress  which  will 
provide  a  navigable  channel  up  to  Brisbane  with  a  depth  of  15  feet  at  lowest  tide  or  22  feet  at  high 
water  over  the  bar. 

With  regard  to  the  general  naval  defence  of  the  Colony  and  its  commerce,  it  .was  stated  to  be 
the  opinion  in  Queensland  and  generally  throughout  Australia  that  by  maintaining  forces  and 
defending  ports  in  which  the  Queen’s  ships  may  find  shelter  and  refit  in  security,  the  Colonies 
accomplish  their  share  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 


Tasmania. 


Sir  William  Jervois  points  out  that,  Tasmania  being  in  a  central  position  and  near  to  all  the 
principal  Australian  Colonies,  an  enemy  occupying  any  of  the  fine  harbours  which  it  possesses 
would  acquire  a  commanding  position  for  operating  against  their  commerce,  and  that  the  defence 
of  these  harbours  against  hostile  occupation  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  whole  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  and  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  their  general  naval  defence.  He 
considers  that  the  only  danger  against  which  Tasmania  can  be  expected  to  provide  is  that  of  attacks 
upon  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston,  its  commercial  capitals,  and  it  is  to  the  defence  of  these  places 
that  his  recommendations  were  confined, 

At  Hobart  Town,  of  which  the  population  is  about  20,000,  he  advised  that  two  of  the  old 
works  situated  close  in  front  of  the  town  should  be  abandoned ;  that  a  third  work,  called  Queen’s 
Battery,  should  be  retained  and  strengthened,  and  that  additional  works  should  be  erected 
at  points  known  as  Kangaroo  Bluff  and  One  Tree  Point.  He  proposed  to  arm  these  batteries  with 
two  7-inch  7-ton  muzzle-loading  rifled  guns,  two  70-pounders,  and  four  64-pounders,  besides 
smooth-bores,  all  of  these  guns,  except  the  64-pounders,  being  already  in  the  Colony;  and 
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considered  that  with  the  addition  of  submarine  mines,  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  scheme 
of  defence,  they  would  render  Hobart  Town  secure  against  the  attacks  of  an  unarmoured  cruizer. 
If  it  were  considered  advisable,  owing  to  the  strategical  importance  of  the  position,  commanding 
as  it  does  the  main  lines  of  intercolonial  trade,  to  make  Hobart  Town  a  secure  base  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Her  Majesty’s  fleet,  works  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  of  which  the  Colony  could  not 
justly  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  expense,  would  have  to  be  undertaken.  Up  to  the  end  of  1879 
about  5,000/.  had  been  expended  on  these  works,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  since 
that  time,  but  Colonel  Scratchley  reports,  in  September,  1881,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  stop 
the  works  at  Kangaroo  Bluff,  the  vote  for  the  construction  of  the  batteries  having  proved 
insufficient.  It  was  decided,  among  other  modifications  of  the  original  plan,  to  substitute  for  two 
of  the  proposed  04-pounders  two  8-inch  114-ton  muzzle-loading  rifled  guns  of  the  new  pattern, 
which  were  accordingly  ordered  from  Messrs.  Armstrong  in  June,  1881. 

Launceston,  containing  a  population  of  10,000,  is  situated  upon  the  River  Tamar  40  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  navigation  being  tortuous  and  difficult,  Sir  William  Jervois  considered  that 
a  single  battery,  mounting  two  64-pounders,  and  a  few  electro  contact  torpedoes,  would  effectually 
bar  the  passage.  Admitting  that  the  best  position  for  the  battery  would  be  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where,  in  addition  to  Launceston,  it  would  protect  other  places  on  its  banks,  he  nevertheless 
recommended  that  it  should  be  placed  near  the  town  for  the  sake  of  the  facility  of  providing  a 
garrison  which  proximity  to  the  town  would  afford.  But  it  has  since  been  proposed  to  adopt  the 
former  position,  and  Sir  William  Jervois  has  signified  his  concurrence  in  this  change  of  plans. 
The  battery,  which  it  is  intended  to  arm  with  two  25-pounders  of  the  new  pattern  instead  of  the 
64-pounders  originally  proposed,  has  not  yet  been  commenced,  and,  according  to  Colonel 
Scratchley’s  last  Report,  there  would  still  appear  to  be  doubts  as  to  the  best  position  for  the 
defences,  the  result  being  that  “  it  is  considered  desirable  to  defer  the  construction  of  defence 
works  in  the  River  Tamar  for  the  present.”  Sir  William  Jervois  estimated  the  cost  of  the  works 
and  armaments  which  lie  recommended  at  21,000/.  Colonel  Scratchley,  who  shortly  afterwards 
visited  Tasmania,  recommended  certain  modifications  and  additions,  which  brought  up  the 
estimate  to  32,500/.  The  Legislature  passed  an  Act  voting  25,000/.,  but,  as  stated  above,  only 
about  one-fifth  of  that  sum  had  been  expended  when  Sir  William  Jervois  reported  in  1879.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  since  that  date,  and  the  works  at  Hobart  Town  are  now  partly  completed. 

The  forces  which  Sir  William  Jervois  recommended  the  Colony  to  maintain  comprised  a  body 
of  permanent  artillery  20  strong,  and  volunteer  artillery  and  infantry  to  the  number  in  all  of  600. 
He  estimated  the  annual  expense  of  these  troops  at  8,000/.  These  recommendations  have  been 
partly  carried  out,  and  a  volunteer  force,  consisting  of  artillery  and  infantry,  has  been  organized, 
under  the  command  of  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regular  army.  The  volunteers  are  raised  under 
Acts  passed  in  1878.  The  officers  receive  a  yearly  capitation  grant  of  5/.,  and  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  of  2/.  10s.  Arms,  ammunition,  and  accoutrements  are  provided  at  the  public 
expense. 

General  Sir  Henry  Lefroy,  the  Acting  Governor,  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1880,  reported  that  there  was  abundant  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  volunteer  officers  and  men. 
The  attendance  at  drill  is  good,  but  almost  all  the  drills  take  place  by  gaslight,  because  the  men 
cannot  be  spared  during  the  day.  The  movement  is  supported  by  many  influential  persons,  and  Sir 
Henry  Lefroy  does  not  doubt  its  permanence. 

The  privates  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  artizan  class ;  there  are,  also,  a  few  old  soldiers  in 
the  ranks.  Physically,  the  men  are  quite  on  a  par  with  regular  troops  at  home.  The  artillery 
service  appears  to  attract  the  best  men.  An  excellent  artillery  instructor  has  lately  been 
imported,  and  the  men  under  his  tuition  have  made  remarkable  progress.  Sir  Henry  Lefroy 
regrets  that  they  could  not  be  employed  in  mounting  the  7-ton  guns, — an  instructive  and  strictly 
professional  duty,  because  their  services  could  not  be  obtained  by  daylight.  He  witnessed 
the  artillery  practice,  and  said  it  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Shoeburyness. 

A  full  discussion  lately  took  place  between  the  Governor  and  military  authorities  on  one  side, 
and  the  Colonial  Ministers  on  the  other,  one  result  of  which  was  that  a  partial  reorganization  of 
the  volunteer  forces  on  an  improved  basis  was  agreed  upon,  and  will  shortly  be  put  in  force. 

Sir  F.  A.  Weld,  when  Governor,  and  the  Commandant  were  of  opinion  that  Tasmania,  like 
the  other  Colonies,  would  greatly  benefit  by  the  appointment  of  a  superior  officer  of  the  regular 
army  to  inspect  and  control  the  military  organization  of  the  Colonies  as  a  whole. 


Western  Australia. 

The  total  population  of  this  Colony  is  less  than  30,000,  and  there  are  no  large  towns  upon  its 
sea-board  that  would  be  likely  to  tempt  attack  in  time  of  war.  But  King  George’s  Sound,  which 
is  situated  on  its  southern  shore,  has  been  long  regarded  as  a  place  of  importance,  owing  to  the 
excellence  ol  its  harbour  and  its  position  near  the  south-west  corner  of  Australia.  It  is  distant 
from  Adelaide  1,100  miles,  from  the  Cape  4,200,  from  Aden  5,000,  and  from  Ceylon  3,300.  Until 
lately  it  has  been  the  first  port  in  Australia  at  which  outward,  and  the  last  at  which  homeward, 
mail-steamers  called;  but  the  power  which  ships  have  acquired  of  steaming  longer  distances 
without  coaling  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  King  George’s  Sound  by  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  made  an  offer  of  their  property, 
consisting  of  six  acres  of  land,  with  wharf-buildings,  lighters,  and  all  appliances  necessaiy  for 
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coaling  large  ships,  to  the  Imperial  Government,  but  the  Admiralty,  after  full  consideration’ 
decided  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  acquire  the  coaling  establishment  for  the  use  of  the  fleet. 
The  Colonial  Government  likewise  expressed  its  unwillingness  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity 
of  purchase.  The  whole  correspondence  having  been  referred  to  us,  we  replied  on  the  2nd  April, 
1880,  that,  although  we  had  not  at  that  time  specially  considered  the  subject,  the  general 
tendency  of  the  evidence  we  had  received  confirmed  the  views  of  the  Admiralty. 

A  full  Report  upon  Western  Australia,  with  proposals  for  the  defence  of  King  George’s 
Sound,  was  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Scratchley  in  October,  1881. 

The  provision  of  a  garrison  at  so  isolated  a  spot,  and  in  so  thinly  populated  a  Colony,  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  defence  of  King  George’s  Sound.  But 
Colonel  Scratchley,  differing  from  other  authorities,  considers  that  it  would  be  within  the  means  of 
the  Colony  to  provide  from  its  own  resources  a  garrison  sufficient  to  man  the  works  which  he 
proposes. 


New  Zealand. 


a 


New  Zealand,”  says  Colonel  Scratchley  in  his  Report,  “  stands,  as  regards  attack,  somewhat 
in  a  different  position  from  the  Australian  Colonies.  In  Australia  there  are  few  harbours  of 
importance  Avhich  are  not  the  centres  of  large  populations,  and  consequently  the  resources  in 
men  and  appliances  for  defence  are  to  be  found  where  they  are  most  wanted.  In  New  Zealand, 
on  the  contrary,  the  population  (414,412)  is  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  and  there  are  several 
large  harbours  possessing  equal  claims  to  be  especially  protected ;  there  are  also  many  Settle¬ 
ments  on  the  coast  which  are  exposed  to  attack,  but  which  it  is  not  possible,  without  throwing 
too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  resources  of  the  Colony,  to  include  in  a  general  scheme  of  defence.” 
He  proceeds  to  point  out  that,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  sea-board,  it  would  be  equally 
impossible  to  defend  the  Colony  by  naval  means  alone,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  works 
of  defence  should  be  confined  to  four  or  five  of  the  principal  places  whose  importance  warrants 
the  adoption  of  special  measures  for  their  protection. 

He  further  reports  that :  “  Hitherto  little  provision  of  any  kind  has  been  made  for  the  defence 
of  New  Zealand  against  foreign  aggression.  Projects  for  the  protection  of  its  harbours  have  been 
brought  forward  at  different  times,  and  in  1871  Sir  W.  Jervois  submitted  proposals  for  their 
defence  by  means  of  batteries  and  torpedoes,  but  no  action  was  taken  in  the  matter.  Volunteers 
have  been  enrolled  throughout  the  country,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  them  a  special 
organization  for  defensive  purposes.  In  1878,  a  Committee  which  assembled  in  London  to  con¬ 
sider  the  defences  of  the  Colonies  made  certain  recommendations,  which  agreed  with  Sir  W. 
Jervois’  suggestions.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  this  Committee,  the  Colonial  Government  has 
procured  from  England  a  number  of  7-in.  and  64-pounder  rifled  guns,  with  a  complete  equipment 
for  mounting  them,  and  the  necessary  supplies  of  ammunition.” 

The  existing  forces,  consisting  of  cavalry,  artillery,  engineer,  rifle,  and  naval  volunteers,  are 
enrolled  chiefly  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order,  and  have  done  good  service  during  native 
wars ;  but  their  organization  might  be  improved  and  economy  effected.  Colonel  Scratchley 
believes  that  an  organization  somewhat  after  the  model  of  that  of  South  Australia  would  be  best 
adapted  for  New  Zealand.  He  inspected  bodies  of  volunteers  at  different  places  and  was  on  the 
whole  favourably  impressed.  He  was  “  satisfied  that  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  officers,  by  a  closer 
application  to  their  duties,  to  remedy  most  of  the  shortcomings  that  he  noticed.”  The  great 
wants,  as  in  the  other  Australian  Colonies,  are  opportunities  of  daylight  drill,  and  a  yearly  period  of 
continuous  training.  The  number  of  corps  is  118,  of  which  several  comprise  fewer  than  40,  and 
not  more  than  thirteen  exceed  100  officers  and  men.  The  administration  and  command  of  so  large 
a  number  of  small  corps  is  difficult,  and  it  is  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  discipline,  and 
efficiency,  that  the  number  should  be  reduced.  The  remedy  which  Colonel  Scratchley  proposes  is 
the  consolidation,  wherever  practicable,  of  the  corps  of  infantry  into  small  battalions  o  f  four 
companies  each,  with  one  set  of  rules,  one  field  officer  in  command,  and  one  list  for  the  promotion 
of  officers.  A  step  in  the  right  direction,  he  says,  has  already  been  taken  by  the  recent  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  batteries  of  artillery  into  one  regiment  for  the  whole  Colony.  Colonel  Scratchley 
also  advocates  uniformity  of  clothing;  recommends  that  there  should  be  one  rate  of  capitation 
allowance  for  all  arms ;  and  mentions  other  matters  connected  with  the  forces  which,  in  his  opinion, 
require  looking  into.  He  states  that  many  of  his  suggestions  are  supported,  not  only  by  other 
inspecting  officers,  but  also  by  the  volunteer  officers  themselves;  and  the  final  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrives  is,  that  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  is  required. 

Besides  the  volunteers,  thirty -nine  companies  of  cadets,  numbering  2,255  boys  are  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  several  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum.  Colonel  Scratchley,  while  recognising  the 
value  of  cadet  corps,  suggests  improvements  in  the  system. 

The  principal  measures  recommended  by  Colonel  Scratchley  comprise  the  defence  of  the  four 
principal  harbours — Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  and  Port  Chalmers — by  batteries,  to  be  armed 
with  ordnance  now  in  the  Colony,  and  to  be  supplemented  by  torpedo-boats,  which  would  have  to 
be  purchased.  Considering  it  necessary  to  provide  small  permanent  forces  for  the  batteries,  he 
proposed  to  train  the  armed  constabulary  of  the  Colony — an  existing  force  of  a  very  superior 
character — as  artillery,  and,  in  time  of  war,  to  station  a  small  number  of  them  permanently  at  each 
place.  A  nucleus  of  trained  men  would  thus  be  provided,  which  might  be  supplemented  with 
auxiliary  forces  organised  on  a  system  analogous  to  that  of  the  naval  reserve  in  Victoria,  under 
which  the  men  receive  retaining  fees,  and  are  compelled  to  attend  drill.  He  also  proposed 
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to  organize  torpedo  corps  under  somewhat  similar  conditions.  The  number  of  men  required  under 
the  proposed  system  at  each  of  the  four  places  would  be  25  constabulary,  100  naval  brigade,  and 
20  torpedo  men — total  145,  or  580  in  all.  In  addition  to  these,  he  proposed  field  forces  numbering 
600  at  each  place,  or  2,400  in  all,  and  a  volunteer  torpedo  corps  numbering  40.  He  calculated  the 
annual  expense  of  maintaining  these  forces  in  time  of  peace  at  17,500/. ;  but  “in  time  of  war  this 
estimate  would  be  increased  by  such  items  as  the  pay  of  the  armed  constabulary,  who  might  have 
to  be  replaced  by  substitutes,  of  the  additional  men  required  for  the  naval  brigades,  and  of  the 
permanent  crews  of  the  torpedo-boats.  The  volunteer  force  would  have  to  be  brought  up  to  its 
war  establishment,  and  provision  made  for  the  payment  of  the  men  whilst  employed  on  military 
duties,  as  well  as  for  the  general  expenses  of  maintaining  the  defences  ready  for  immediate  action. 
He  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  “that,  under  an  improved  organization,  it  will  be  quite  practicable  to 
keep  down  the  total  expenditure  within  the  amount  of  this  year’s  estimate,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide,  not  only  for  an  efficient  scheme  of  defence  against  foreign  aggression,  but  also  for 
maintaining  the  volunteer  force  generally  at  its  present  strength.” 

Colonel  Scratchley’s  Report  is  dated  the  1st  March,  1880.  The  Premier  informed  the 
Governor  on  the  16tli  April  that  the  general  tenour  of  his  recommendations  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  Government;  and  on  the  1st  September  he  further  stated  that  a  sum  of  9,000/.  had  been 
voted,  of  which  the  greater  part  was  available  for  the  formation  of  earthworks,  and  that  the 
Government  contemplated  applying  it  to  this  purpose  as  soon  as  the  plans  were  received.  ^  He 
added  that  the  financial  state  of  the  Colony  rendered  it  impracticable  to  incur  the  whole  of  the 
expenditure  which  the  completion  of  those  works  would  involve.  Colonel  Scratchley,  reporting 
in  September,  1881,  states  that  he  has  now  furnished  the  designs,  which  are  being  considered  ;  and 
that  he  proposes  visiting  New  Zealand  early  next  year  in  order  to  inquire  more  fully  into  the 
matter.  He  says,  in  conclusion,  that  at  the  present  time  the  harbours  of  the  Colony  are  practically 
defenceless  against  the  attack  of  hostile  vessels. 


Having  thus  summarized  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  before  us  in  respect  of  each  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  we  will  proceed  to  state  the  general  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  arrived. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  plainly  necessary  to  maintain  at  each  fortified  place  a  small  body  of  fully 
trained  artillerymen  permanently  enrolled.  This  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Commission 
and  Military  Committee,  and  of  the  witnesses,  not  only  from  New  South  Wales,  but  from  Victoria 
and  South  Australia.  There  were  and  probably  will  be,  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  organization 
of  such  a  force ;  the  period  for  which  the  men  should  be  engaged,  the  numbers  required,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  these  points  must  be  locally  decided,  and  we  need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  them. 

We  consider  it  further  desirable  to  create  a  reserve  of  men  who  have  passed  through  the 
permanent  forces  as  an  economical  means  of  increasing,  in  times  of  emergency,  the  number  of 
efficient  gunners.  Upon  this  point  there  was  also  an  unanimity  of  opinion  in  New  South  Wales; 
and  it  appears  that  the  same  view  was  entertained  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  though  in 
New  South  Wales  it  was  considered  that  the  reserve  might  be  partly  composed  of  volunteer 
militia. 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  that,  however  good  the  volunteer  forces  may  be,  they  cannot 
become  efficient  without  daylight  drill  and  periods  of  continuous  training.  Where  the  value  of 
labour  is  high,  as  it  is  in  Australia,  the  time  required  for  these  military  exercises  cannot  be  given 
gratuitously,  and  it  follows  that,  without  payment  for  their  time,  it  is  impossible  to  raise  forces 
upon  which  dependence  could  be  placed  in  time  of  war.  Any  military  expedition  directed  against 
Australia  would  be  composed  of  regular  and  disciplined  troops,  which  the  colonial  forces  could 
not  hops  to  meet  on  anything  like  equal  terms,  unless  their  first  line  of  defence  be  organized  with 
as  near  an.  approximation  to  the  efficiency  of  regular  troops  as  they  are  able  to  attain.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  each  Colony  should  maintain  a  limited  volunteer  militia  force, 
comprising,  if  possible,  artillery,  engineers,  and  infantry,  sufficiently  trained,  and  paid  for  the  time 
devoted  to  training. 

From  a  purely  military  point  of  view  we  apprehend  that  it  would  be  best  to  have  a  small 
permanent  infantry  force,  which  would  not  only  be  well  officered  and  well  drilled,  but  would 
serve  as  a  model  and  school  for  the  volunteers.  But,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  great 
object  is  to  secure  permanence  in  the  defence  forces,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  would 
be  obtained  by  establishing  a  force,  the  maintenance  of  which  would  be  exposed  to  attacks  on 
the  ground  of  economy.  We  believe,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  organization  of  a  volunteer 
militia,  enrolled  and  paid,  as  in  South  Australia,  for  actual  work  done,  and  supplemented  by  an 
unpaid  volunteer  force,  infantry  and  mounted,  would  be  most  likely  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
all  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  to  acquire  a  permanent  character.  This  latter  force  would  cost 
the  Colony  nothing  except,  perhaps,  a  small  capitation  fee,  and  a  sum  for  instruction,  arms,  and 
ammunition. 

All  the  witnesses  agree  in  describing  the  existing  volunteer  forces  as  composed  of  men  of 
good  physique,  with  zeal  and  every  disposition  to  perfect  themselves  in  drill.  Existing  defects 
would  be  best  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  instruction  for  officers,  on  the  principle 
of  the  Military  College  in  Canada.  But  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Australian  Continent 
an  efficient  school  could  hardly  be  created  and  maintained  except  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
several  Colonies.  This  is  a  question  which  will  need  much  consideration ;  but  if  approached  with 
judgment,  it  ought  not  to  present  any  insuperable  difficulty.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
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Sydney  Commission  were  unanimous  in  recommending  not  only  a  school  for  instruction  for  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  but  also  a  central  school,  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  in 
Canada.  If  such  a  school  were  established  it  would,  we  think,  be  desirable,  as  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  to  offer  commissions  in  your  Majesty’s  service  to  a  limited  number  of  cadets. 

We  believe  that  the  colonial  forces  Avould  derive  the  highest  advantage  from  the  presence 
and  superintendence  of  an  experienced  officer  of  rank  and  distinction,  either  stationed  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  not  exceeding  five,  in  Australia,  or  sent  out  from  England  from  time  to 
time.  Upon  the  whole,  Colonial  opinion  seems  in  favour  of  the  former  plan,  and  we  concur  in 
thinking  it  the  best.  The  charge  should,  of  course,  be  divided  amongst  the  several  Colonies,  and 
the  officer  should  be  chosen  by  the  military  authorities  in  this  country,  with  special  reference  to 
his  personal  qualifications  for  the  post.  All  the  witnesses  agree  in  believing  that  such  an 
appointment  would  be  welcomed  in  the  Colonies,  and  would  more  than  anything  else  tend  to  raise 
the  tone  of  discipline  and  bring  about  uniformity  in  organization  and  equipment. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  such  an 
officer  should  be  distinctly  defined  and  agreed  to  by  all  the  Colonies  interested.  Speaking 
generally,  his  duties  should  be  to  conduct  periodical  inspections  of  the  local  forces,  and  of  the 
military  establishments  in  each  Colony ;  and  to  advise  and  act  as  referee  of  the  several  Govern¬ 
ments  in  military  questions  and  questions  of  discipline.  In  time  of  peace  he  should  not  perform 
any  act  of  executive  command,  nor  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  Commandants.  In  time  of  war 
he  should  assume  supreme  direction  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  Colonies. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  services  of  Sir  W.  D.  Jervois,  and  we  desire  now  to  draw 
attention  to  those  of  Colonel  Scratchley,  who  has  been  actively  engaged  during  the  last  four 
years  in  superintending  the  construction  of  the  works,  inspecting  the  local  forces,  and  generally 
advising  the  Governments  of  the  several  Colonies  on  matters  connected  with  their  defences.  The 
success  which  has  attended  the  mission  ot  these  two  distinguished  officers — marked,  as  it  has  been, 
by  conspicuous  zeal  and  ability  in  carrying  out  a  difficult  and  delicate  task— affords  strong- 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  feasibility  of  such  a  measure  as  we  propose,  and  points  to  the 
advantage  which  the  Colonies  derive  from  the  presence  of  well  selected  Imperial  officers. 

Although  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  press  upon  the  Colonial  Governments  to  take  steps  at 
once  to  secure  joint  action  of  the  different  colonial  forces,  the  advantages  gained  by  troops, 
whether  permanent  or  volunteer,  occasionally  meeting  and  training  in  concert,  are  so  manifest 
that  such  an  officer  would  doubtless  feel  it  his  duty  to  advise  an  experiment  in  this  direction. 
Such  advice,  given  with  tact  and  judgment,  and  shown  to  be  practicable,  would  have  weight 
with  the  Colonial  authorities. 

The  advantage  derived  from  competent  officers  and  instructors  from  the  Imperial  service 
being  attached  to  colonial  corps  having  been  brought  to  our  notice,  we  think  that  applications  to 
the  Imperial  Government  for  the  services  of  such  officers  or  instructors,  whether  military  or  naval, 
should  receive  prompt  compliance ;  their  services  to  be  in  all  cases  for  a  limited  period,  during 
which  they  should  be  paid  by  the  Colony  where  they  may  be  serving. 

We  think  it  most  desirable  that  an  efficient  torpedo  corps  should  be  maintained  in  each 
Colony.  A  torpedo  corps  and  artillery  stand  in  the  same  category,  and  are  of  first  importance  in 
any  system  of  defence.  We  agree  with  Colonel  Scratchley  in  thinking  that,  whilst  maintaining 
the  character  ot  the  corps  as  a  military  body,  efficiency  in  purely  military  drill  is  not  necessary, 
but  that,  the  nature  of  the  work  being  exceptional,  more  training  is  required  than  for  the  ordinary 
military  exercises. 

There  are  other  points  in  connection  with  the  land  forces  which  have  been  brought  to  our 
notice  :  but  those  above  referred  to  seem  to  us  the  most  important,  and,  indeed,  essential  to  their 
efficiency. 

We  will  conclude  our  observations  by  stating  that  there  are  some  ports,  the  cost  of  defending 
winch  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  a  single  Colony  to  bear,  and  with  regard  to  which  we  think 
the  Australian  Governments  might  Avell  consider  the  expediency  of  providing  the  defence  in 
common.  King  George’s  Sound  in  Western  Australia  is  a  strong  case  in  point. .  The  harbour  is  an 
admirable  one,  and  the  evidence  we  have  received  shows  that,  though  of  considerable  importance 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  your  Majesty’s  ships.  But  we  do  not 
anticipate  that  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia  would  be  able  to  provide  and  maintain  defences  at 
her  sole  expense,  although  Colonel  Scratchley  is  disposed  to  think  that  she  could  do  so  with 

some  assistance.  *  . 

With  regard  to  the  larger  question  of  the  naval  defence  of  Australia  generally  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  Australian  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  the  time,  in  our  opinion, 
has  arrived  when  the  Colonies  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  take  upon  themselves  some  share  ot 
that  defence — a  burden  hitherto  exclusively  borne  by  the  mother-country. 

Looking  to  the  fact  that  only  one  Colony  has  availed  itself  of  the  powers  given  by  the  Colonial 
Naval  Defence  Act,  and  that  the  vessel  acquired  by  Victoria  as  a  sea-going  ship  has  practically 
been  converted  into  a  vessel  for  harbour  defence,  we  do  not  suggest  that  these  Colonies  should 
maintain  sea-going  ships  of  their  own  for  action  beyond  their  territorial  waters.  To  such  a  plan 
there  are  many  objections;  and  even  if  the  Colonies  were  willing  to  undertake  the  heavy 
expenditure  of  purchasing  such  ships,  it  is  doubtful  whether  considering  the  rapid  changes 
in  the  construction  and  armament  of  sea-going  vessels  of  Avar,  they  would  long  continue  to  be 


But  Ave  see  no  reason  Avhy  the  Australian  Colonies  should  not  make  a  moderate  contribution 
in  money  towards  the  cost  of  that  squadron  which  is  maintained  by  the  mother-country  for  the 
protection  of  interests  common  to  the  Colonies  and  herself. 

How  the  amount  of  contribution  should  be  calculated  is  a  matter  of  detail  and  would  require 
further  discussion ;  but  speaking  generally,  it  would  seem  that  each  Colony  should  pay  a  sum 
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proportioned  to  its  commerce  and  population,  audit  would  be  desirable  that  the  amount  should  be 
periodically  revised. 

We  are  aware  that  at  the  Intercolonial  Conference  held  at  Sidney  in  January,  1881,  a  Resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  considering  the  large  Imperial  interests  involved,  the 
naval  defence  of  these  Colonies  should  continue  to  be  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  Australian  squadron  should  be  increased.  That  the 
members  of  this  Conference  pledge  themselves  to  use  all  legitimate  endeavours  to  procure  the 
efficient  fortifications  and  land  defence  of  the  several  ports  of  the  Australian  Colonies  at  the 
cost  of  the  several  Colonies  interested.” 

In  the  face  of  that  Resolution  we  hesitate  to  recommend  that  a  formal  proposal  should  at  this 
moment  be  made  to  the  several  Colonies  on  the  subject ;  but  we  think  that  no  fair  opportunity 
should  be  lost  of  bringing  and  keeping  the  matter  before  the  Australian  people,  and  if  this  is  done 
with  tact  and  judgment  we  cannot  doubt  that,  with  a  continuance  of  the  good  feeling  which  now 
happily  exists,  public  opinion  in  Australia  will  soon  be  ripe  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question. 

Experience  has  shown  that  war  evokes  a  hearty  spirit  of  loyalty  in  your  Majesty’s  Australian 
Dependencies,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that,  considering  their  fast-increasing  prosperity,  the 
larger  Colonies  will,  before  long,  be  prepared,  even  in  times  of  peace,  to  accept  the  principle  of  a 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  Australian  squadron,  and  that  the  other  Colonies  will  follow 
their  example. 

The  Colonies  will  recognize  that  in  the  protection  of  commerce  in  the  Australian  seas  their 
interest  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  mother-country,  and  whilst  Great  Britain  will  willingly  bear 
the  greater  share  in  the  defence  of  her  dependencies,  a  glance  at  the  subjoined  Table  will  show 
how  wide  is  the  disproportion  in  taxation  for  defence  purposes  borne  by  the  populations  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Australia  respectively. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Population. 

Public  Debt. 

Military  and 
Naval 

Expenditure. 

Expenditure 
per  Head 
of  Population 
for  Military 
and  Naval 
Purposes. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

New  South  Wale3  ... 

1879 

14,198,847 

13,086,819 

4,475,059 

5,839.150 

734,282 

14,937,419 

85,778 

0 

0 

2  4 

Victoria  . 

1879 

15,035.538 

12,454,170 

4,621,520 

4,833,379 

899.333 

20,050,753 

77,232 

0 

0 

1  8£ 

South  Auctralia 

1879 

5,014,150 

4,762,727 

1,662,498 

1,847,256 

259,460 

6,605,750 

23,534 

7 

6 

1  9f 

Western  Australia  ... 

1879 

407,299 

447,984 

198,315 

195,812 

28,668 

361,000 

.  . 

Queensland  . 

1879 

3,(  80,889 

3,434,034 

1,461,824 

1,678.631 

217,851 

10,192,050 

6,895 

0 

0 

0  7£ 

Tasmania  . 

1879 

1,207,475 

1,301,097 

375,367 

405,039 

112,469 

1,786,800 

4,542 

0 

0 

0  9J 

New  Zealand . 

1879 

8,374,585 

5,743,126 

3,134,905 

3,845,036 

463,729 

23,958,310 

40,374 

0 

0 

1  9 

United  Kingdom 

1879 

362,991,875 

248,783,364 

83,115,972 

85,407,789 

34,155,126 

775,646,147 

26,662.094 

0 

0 

15  7 i 

(Signed)  CARNARVON. 

CAMPERDOWN. 

II.  T.  HOLLAND. 
ALEXR.  MILNE. 

J.  L.  A.  SIMMONS. 
HENRY  BARELY. 
SAM.  WHITBREAD. 
R.  G.  C.  HAMILTON. 


(Signed) 
March  23,  1882. 


Herbert  Jekyll,  Secretary. 
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Extracts  from  the  Third  and  Final  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Defence  of  British  Possessions  and  Commerce 
abroad. 


1.  Our  first  Report  contains  a  summary  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  British 
possessions  and  foreign  countries  out  of  Europe,  and  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  British  Colonies. 

In  our  second  Report  we  called  attention  more  especially  to  the  question  of  coal  supply,  and 
to  the  protection  of  the  colonial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  Empire  by  your  Majesty’s  fleet. 
We  also  dealt,  in  the  second  part  of  that  Report,  with  the  defence  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 

We  propose  in  this,  our  third  Report,  to  conclude  our  inquiry,  proceeding  according  to  the 
great  trade  routes. 

2.  We  are  of  opinion  that  Heligoland,  though  a  colony,  from  its  position  ought  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  home  defences,  and  we  have,  therefore,  not  included  it  in  our 
inquiry. 


I.  The  Route  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  The  distance  between  England  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  6,000  miles,  and  it  is 
imperatively  necessary,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  communication,  that  means  for 
coaling  should  be  secured  for  your  Majesty's  ships  at  one  or  more  intermediate  points. 

The  intermediate  coaling-stations  now  used  are  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Madeira,  St.  Vincent, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Ascension.  Of  these,  Lisbon,  Madeira,  and  St.  Vincent  are  in  foreign  territory, 
and  would  not  be  available  during  war. 


Sierra  Leone. 

4.  Sierra  Leone  is  conveniently  situated  midway  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  harbour  is  capacious  and  secure,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  state  of  defence 
as  a  coaling  and  refitting  station  for  your  Majesty’s  ships  and  a  port  of  refuge  for  the  commercial 
marine. 

5.  The  garrison  we  think  must  be  supplied  from  your  Majesty’s  forces,  but  might  consist 
largely  of  coloured  troops.  No  assistance  in  the  shape  of  volunteers  or  militia  can  be  looked  for  in 
the  Colony. 

6.  The  resources  of  the  settlement  are  small,  and  the  entire  cost  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  defences  must,  for  the  present,  fall  upon  Imperial  funds. 


The  Gambia. 

7.  The  Gambia,  which  is  only  80  miles  from  Dakar,  may  appear  to  be  more  favourably 
situated  than  Sierra  Leone  for  a  naval  station,  but  the  Reports  show  that  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  There  are  some  old  batteries  at  Bathurst,  the  armament  of  which 
should,  we  think,  be  removed,  unless  required  for  protection  against  the  natives. 


Ascension. 

8.  Ascension  is  a  volcanic  island  about  1,000  miles  from  Sierre  Leone,  680  miles  from  St. 
Helena,  and  2,380  miles  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  8  miles  long  and  7  miles  broad,  and 
has  no  harbour,  but  only  a  roadstead  and  landing-place  on  its  west  or  leeward  side.  It  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty,  who  keep  a  small  supply  of  stores  there,  and  have  established 
a  sanitarium  with  barracks  on  Green  Hill,  in  the  interior,  at  a  height  of  about  2,000  feet,  for  the 
benefit  of  ships  cruizing  oft'  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
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St.  Helena. 

9.  St.  Helena  has  many  advantages  over  Ascension,  It  is  larger,  lias  a  cooler  temperature, 
more  vegetation,  and  is  also  a  Colony.  It  is  about  10^  miles  long  and  7  miles  broad,  and  is  equi¬ 
distant  between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  about  1,700  miles  from  each.  The 
principal  landing-place  is  on  the  south  or  leeward  side  in  James’  Bay,  where  is  situated  the  only 
town  in  the  island.  There  is  no  harbour,  but  only  a  wharf  wall  and  landing-place,  off  which 
vessels  anchor  in  an  open  roadstead.  The  defences  of  the  island  have  received  much  attention  at 
various  periods.  When  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  confined  there,  batteries  were  constructed  at 
almost  every  landing-place,  and  the  principal  landings  'were  further  protected  by  continuous 
entrenchments.  Of  late  years  a  sum  of  30,000/.  has  been  expended  on  the  fortifications,  which, 
however,  are  still  far  from  complete. 

10.  As  from  the  formation  of  the  coast,  ships  in  the  roadstead  can  never  be  fully  protected 
against  long  range  artillery  fire,  it  is  not  advisable  to  encourage  them  to  make  use  of  St.  Helena 
as  a  regular  coaling  station,  nor  indeed  would  a  regular  coaling  station  be  necessary  if  one  were 
established  at  Sierra  Leone  ;  but  considering  the  distance,  3,300  miles,  between  Sierra  Leone  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  think  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  both  to  your  Majesty’s  navy  and 
to  commercial  ships  if  a  limited  supply  of  coals  were  kept  at  St.  Helena.  Considerable  assistance 
may  be  looked  for  from  a  local  militia,  which  may  be  raised  under  the  Ordinance  of  1874. 

11.  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  fortify  and  garrison  both  St.  Helena  and  Ascension.  In  point 
of  shelter  there  is  little  difference  between  the  two  ;  but  as  a  commercial  coaling  station  St. 
Helena  would  appear  to  be  the  more  convenient.  The  works  necessary  to  defend  the  coal  stores 
already  exist,  and  are  capable  of  being  completed  at  small  cost;  and  assistance  towards  the 
necessary  garrison  may  be  looked  for  in  the  Colony.  At  Ascension  there  are  neither  works  for 
defending  the  coal  supply,  nor  population  from  which  to  draw  a  part  of  the  garrison,  and  the  only 
institution  of  importance  is  the  Sanitarium,  which  might  be  as  conveniently  placed  at  St.  Helena. 
In  these  circumstances  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  store  the  supply  of  coal 
necessary  for  the  fleet  at  St.  Helena,  and  to  remove  thither  the  Admiralty  establishment  now 
maintained  at  Ascension,  leaving  at  the  latter  place  only  a  few  men  to  take  charge  of  the  water 
tanks.  The  cost  of  removal  would  doubtless  be  considerable,  but  the  alternative  is  a  large  and 
continuous  expenditure  at  Ascension,  where,  so  long  as  the  coal  and  stores  remain,  adequate 
defences  are  indispensable. 


The  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  We  have  already  dealt  with  the  defences  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  our  first  Report, 

I  nit  we  desire  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  local  Committee  which  we  have  since  received. 
Though  differing  in  points  of  detail,  the  Committee  concur  generally  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  War  Office,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  modify  the  opinions  expressed  in  our  Report  on  the 
defence  of  the  Cape  Peninsula. 


Port  Elizabeth. 

13.  The  defence  of  Port  Elizabeth  has  been  advocated,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  if  the 
Imperial  Government  would  assist  the  Colony  by  providing  the  armament,  the  Colony  would 
Undertake  the  construction  of  the  necessary  works  and  provide  a  garrison. 

Looking  to  the  large  expenditure  which  we  have  recommended  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  greater  security  which  will  thereby  be  given  to  trade,  we  are  not  prepared  at  present  to 
recommend  any  Imperial  outlay  on  Port  Elizabeth. 


II.  The  various  Routes  across  the  Indian  Ocean. 

14.  The  Indian  Ocean,  comprising  120°  of  longitude  and  68°  of  latitude,  is  traversed  in 
Various  directions  by  British  commerce,  of  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  £190,183,000. 

15.  The  only  foreign  maritime  Powers  which  have  possessions  on  this  ocean  are  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  France  has  Reunion;  Ste.  Mane  de  Madagascar,  Nossibe,  and 
Mayotte,  in  the  Mozambique  Channel ;  Obock,  and  other  places  near  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  Settlements  in  India. .  The  Netherlands  has  possessions  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  adjacent 
islands.  Italy  has  Assab  in  the  Red  Sea.  Portugal  has  possessions  in  India,  and  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  Other  powers  on  the  Indian  Ocean  possess  as  yet  no  harbours  of  commercial 
importance. 

16.  Leaving  Great  Britain  out  of  consideration  France  is  the  most  formidable  Power  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  Islands  of  Ste.  Marie  de  Madagascar,  of  Nossibe,  and  of  Mayotte  are  reported 
to  possess  commodious  and  safe  anchorages.  At  Obock,  on  the  opposite  coast  to  Aden,  the 
anchorage  is  good,  and  coal  is  reported  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  France  has  also  three 
other  Settlements  in  the  Red  Sea,  viz.,  the  Island  of  Dessi,  at  the  entrance  to  Annesley  Bay  ;  Ad, 
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on  the  Danakil  coast ;  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sheikh  Said,  opposite  Peritn  ;  but  as  yet  no  works  have 
been  undertaken  at  any  of  these  places.  The  chief  French  station  is  Reunion,  where,  although 
there  arc  no  natural  harbours,  this  want  is  being  supplied  by  artificial  harbour  works,  estimated  to 
cost  £3,000,000.  A  large  garrison  is  maintained  in  the  island. 


Mauritius. 


17.  Mauritius  is  only  115  miles  from  Reunion,  and  under  any  circumstances  Great  Britain 
must  maintain  a  firm  hold  of  this  important  position.  The  Colony  has  a  trade  of  the  annual 
value  of  £6,000,000,  and  a  public  revenue  exceeding  £700,000  annually.  In  the  contingency  of 
the  Suez  Canal  being  closed,  Mauritius  may  be  of  great  value  as  a  port  of  call,  being  on  the  direct 
line  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon,  and  dividing  the  distance  (4,440  miles)  between 
them  in  nearly  equal  portions.  In  the  winter  of  1879-80  five  transports,  carrying  troops  from 
South.  Africa  to  India,  stopped  there  within  the  space  of  four  months  to  procure  coal  and  fresh 
provisions. 


18.  Port  Louis  is  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  with  three  graving  docks.  The  present 
condition  of  the  defences  is  very  imperfect,  and  no  defences  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  measures  should  be  taken,  without  loss  of  time,  to  place  Port  Louis  in  a 
better  state  of  defence. 


19.  We  are  informed  that  a  commencement  has  been  made  in  the  organization  of  a  volunteer 
force,  to  which  we  think  every  encouragement  should  be  given.  With  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  garrison,  it  was  decided  in  1869  that  Mauritius  should  be  required  to  pay  a  capitation  on 
the  actual  number  of  Imperial  troops  serving  in  the  island,  at  the  rate  of  £70  per  annum  for  each 
artillery  or  engineer  officer  and  soldier,  and  £40  per  annum  for  each  infantry  officer  and  soldier  ; 
the  total  amount,  hoAv ever,  in  no  case  to  exceed  £45,000.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  military 
contribution  paid  in  the  year  1879  amounted  to  £33,694. 

20.  The  only  regular  communication  with  Mauritius  is  by  French  ships,  subsidized  by  the 
Government  of  the  island ;  so  that  the  British  Government  may  find  itself,  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  deprived  of  all  direct  communication  with  the  Colony.  We  think  that  a  regular  postal 
communication  should  be  established  by  British  vessels. 

21.  The  Colonial  Government  have  urged  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  to  Mauritius,  and 
have  pledged  themselves  to  contribute  about  £8,000  for  twenty  years.  The  present  Governor, 
Sir  George  Bowen,  does  not  doubt  that  this  sum  might  be  increased  to  £10,000.  We  are  informed 
that  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  are  prepared  to  construct  and  work  a  line  from  Zanzibar, 
where  it  would  join  the  African  line,  to  Mauritius  and  Reunion  for  a  subsidy  of  £25,000  a  year  for 
twenty  years.  It  is  believed  that  the  French  Government  would  contribute  £5,000  a  year,  and  it 
would  remain,  therefore,  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  subscribe  £10,000  a  year.  Upon  this 
point  we  would  refer  to  our  letter  to  the  Colonial  Office,  dated  October  15,  1880.  We  would  only 
add  that  the  cable  will  be  almost  useless  in  a  military  sense  if  laid  to  Reunion  and  thence  to 
Mauritius.  Indeed,  we  could  not  recommend  that  any  expenditure  should  be  incurred  unless  the 
line  were  taken  direct  to  Mauritius,  whence  a  branch  might  be  laid  to  Reunion. 


Aden. 

22.  The  next  point  to  which  we  desire  to  direct  attention  is  Aden,  near  the  outlet  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

The  distance  of  Aden  from  Suez  is  1,300  miles,  from  Mauritius  1,970,  from  Bombay  1,637,  and 
from  Ceylon  2,130.  It  is  not  only  an  important  coaling  station  in  peace  time  for  ships  using  the 
Suez  Canal,  but  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  of  the  Mediterranean  Powers,  it  Avill  be  the  onlv 
place  in  the  possession  of  your  Majesty  from  which  a  fleet  could  prevent  foreign  ships  of  war  that 
had  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  into  the  Red  Sea  from  gaining  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  position  also  is  so  commanding  that  its  loss  might  be  productive  of  serious  danger  to  British 
interests  throughout  the  East.  There  is  good  reason  for  making  Aden  at  least  secure  against  the 
attack  of  a  small  naval  squadron. 

23.  The  defence  of  Aden  has  been  carefully  considered,  on  the  spot,  no  less  than  four  times 
in  the  last  tAvelve  years. 

1.  In  1870,  by  a  Committee,  of  Avhich  General  Tremenhere  Avas  President. 

2.  In  1872,  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Jervois,  R.E. 

3.  In  1879,  by  the  Defence  Committee  of  India. 

4.  In  1882,  by  Colonel  Crossman,  R.E. 

In  addition  to  these  four  Reports  Ave  have  a  fifth,  prepared  in  the  War  Office  in  1880.  The 
Reports  all  agree  closely  as  to  the  position  and  nature  of  the  Avorks  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  port. 

24.  The  port  of  Aden  is  small,  and  at  present  a  moderate  number  of  ships  assembled  in  the 
roadstead  might  seriously  impede  the  action  of  the  batteries  and  embarrass  the  defence  of  the 
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position,  while  receiving  but  little  protection  themselves.  If  the  inner  harbour  were  deepened, 
which  the  Indian  Committee  recommend,  believing  that  it  would  involve  no  great  expense, 
large  vessels  could  lie  inside  the  harbour,  where  they  would  be  perfectly  sheltered,  and  no 
longer  in  the  way  of  the  batteries.  AVe  have  no  evidence  as  to  the  probable  cost,  but  we  are  of 
opinion  that  no  small  expenditure  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  the  inner 
harbour. 

25.  As  to  the  apportionment  of  expense,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  the  defences  should 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Home  Government  and  the  Government  of  India,  and  that  the 
garrison  should,  as  now,  be  wholly  provided  by  the  Government  of  India. 


Perim. 


26.  The  Island  of  Perim  is  in  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  at  a  distance  of  100  miles  from 
Aden.  As  to  the  value  of  the  harbour  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  In  any  case,  however,. 
Perim  does  not  command  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  channel  between  it  and  the  coast  of 
Africa  being  about  10  miles  wide;  but  ships  can  at  all  times  lie  on  one  side  of  the  island  or  the  other, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It  is  right  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  any 
other  Power ;  but  with  a  defended  port  at  Aden,  it  appears  to  us  unadvisable  that  any  expense 
should  be  incurred,  or  garrison  maintained  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  keep  alive  our  territorial 
rights. 


Ceylon. 

27.  The  distance  of  Ceylon  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  4,400  miles,  from  Mauritius 
2,100,  from  Aden  2,130,  from  Bombay  960,  from  Singapore  1,510,  and  from  King  George’s  Sound 
3,400. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Aden,  Singapore,  and  the  Australian  ports,  when  placed  in  a  state 
of  defence,  will  make  the  Indian  Ocean  difficult  of  access  to  hostile  squadrons,  and  will  act  as  the 
first  line  of  defence  for  Ceylon.  If  measures  are  also  taken  to  prevent  an  enemy’s  ships  from  coaling 
within  this  ocean,  Ceylon  will  be  comparatively  safe  from  heavy  attacks.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that,  after  all,  a  hostile  cruizer,  or  even  a  squadron,  may  evade  your  Majesty’s  ships  and  enter 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  give  consideration  to  the  defences  of  Ceylon. 

AVe  think  that  a  port  should  be  selected  for  defence  which  should  be  at  once  a  convenient 
coaling  and  refitting  station  and  a  port  of  refuge  for  commercial  ships.  Three  ports  in  Ceylon  have 
been  brought  to  our  notice. — Galle,  Colombo,  and  Trincomalee. 


Galle. 


28.  Galle  has  hitherto  been  a  very  important  coaling  station,  for  mercantile  ships,  but,  oAving 
to  the  concentration  of  trade  at  Colombo,  consequent  on  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  railroad  from 
the  interior,  and  the  greater  security  given  to  shipping  by  the  construction  of  the  harbour  Avorks 
now  in  progress,  the  Mail  Steam  Companies  have  either  transferred,  or  are  about  to  transfer,  their 
establishments  to  Colombo,  and  a  small  local  trade  is  all  that  Avill  remain  at  Galle.  Therefore, 
although  Galle  is  more  in  the  direct  route  for  ships  passing  Ceylon  than  either  Colombo  or 
Trincomalee,  there  is  no  interest  of  sufficient  importance  to  Avarrant  the  construction  of  works,  or 
the  maintenance  of  a  garrison  for  its  defence.  The  Avorks  erected  by  the  Dutch  have  been  kept 
up  and  slightly  modified  from  time  to  time;  and  Avere,  as  recently  as  1878,  adapted  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  7-incli  guns,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee. 

29.  AVe  concur  Avith  the  local  Committee  which  reported  upon  the  defences  of  the  island  in 
recommending  that  the  guns  should  be  removed  and  the  defences  dismantled. 


Colombo . 

30.  Colombo,  the  commercial  capital  and  principal  coaling-station,  is  on  the  south-Avest  side 
of  the  island,  and  68  miles  distant  from  Galle.  A  commodious  harbour  has  for  some  years  past 
been  in  course  of  construction,  and  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  ships  of  the  largest  class  find 
perfect  shelter  under  the  protection  of  the  breakwater  during  the  south-west  monsoon.  Colombo 
is  the  only  place  in  the  island  Avhere  any  repairs  to  machinery  can  be  effected,  and  docks  Avill  pro- 
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bably  be  made  before  long.  Therefore,  for  local  reasons,  apart  from  Imperial  considerations. 
Colombo  should  possess  sufficient  means  of  defence,  which  must  consist  partly  of  floating  defences, 
;is  neither  the  town  nor  harbour  can  be  rendered  secure  by  land  batteries  alone  against  long-range 
fire  from  ships  in  the  offing. 

31.  In  1878,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Colonial  Defence  Committee,  the  fortifications 
elected  by  the  Dutch  weie  partially  reconstructed,  and  /-inch  guns  mounted;  but  these,  which 
were  the  only  guns  available  at  the  time,  are  altogether  inadequate. 

3—.  ^  al uable  expenence  has  been  gamed  during’  the  last  year  by  the  formation  of  a  volunteer 
corps,  stimulated  by  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  102nd  Regiment  for  service  at  the  Cape.  The 
strength  of  the  corps  in  October  1881  exceeded  1000  men,  of  whom,  however,  but  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  were  Europeans.  Although  it  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  permanency 
of  this  movement,  the  local  Committee  deemed  it  probable  that  an  effective  strength  of  from  400 
to  500  men,  which  could  be  increased  in  case  of  war,  might  be  relied  upon;  but  they  added  that 
this  force  would  only  be  available  for  Colombo,  and  not  for  Galle  or  Trincomalee.  The  local  police 
force  numbers  over  1,500  men,  and  is  largely  composed  of  Malays,  who  make. efficient  soldiers  when 
well  commanded.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  drafting  250  or 
300.  Malays  in  an  emergency  from  the  police  to  serve  as  auxiliaries,  who  would  be  of  value  in 
saving  European  troops  from  exposure  in  the  tropical  climate  of  Ceylon. 


Trincomalee. 

33.  Trincomalee,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  island,  about  270  miles  from  Point  de  Galle. 
is  the  safest  and  most  commodious  harbour  in  these  seas,  and  very  capable  of  defence.  It  is  a  large 
land-locked  bay,  containing  1,800  acres  of  deep  water,  and  the  principal  entrance— between  Fort 
Ostenberg  and  Little  Sober  Island— is.  only  500  yards  wide.  The  splendid  harbour  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Dutch,  and  ever  since  the  British  occupation  of  Ceylon  in  1796  has  been  used 
by  the.  Royal  Navy.  The  naval  establishment  is,  however,  small,  and  contains  neither  docks  nor 
extensive  machinery  for  refitting  or  repairing  ships.  Trincomalee  is,  in  fact,  only  a  coaling- 
station  and  depot  for  stores,  to  which  ships  sometimes  resort  for  slight  repairs.  Being  out  of  the 
course  of  trade  it  has  never  attracted  shipping,  and  ships  of  war  lying  there  would  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  obtaining  information  of  an  enemy’s  movements  at  sea.  From  a  Colonial  point 
of  view,  Trincomalee  is  of  no  special  value  to  Ceylon. 

34.  Considering  the  means  that  exist  for  refitting  and  repairing  merchant-ships  at  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore,  Mauritius,  in  the  Hoogley,  and  at  Bombay,  and  the  extensions  which  are  constantly 
being  made  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demands  of  trade,  we  cannot  recommend  the  construction 
of  a  dock  and  machinery  at  Trincomalee.* 

35.  As  to  the  apportionment  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred  at  Colombo  between  the  Imperial 
and  Colonial  Governments,  it  would  appear  to  be  fair  that  the  Imperial  Government  should 
supply  the  armaments  and  the  gun  and  torpedo  boats,  while  the  Colony  should  bear  the  cost  of 
altering  and  completing,  the  fortifications,  and  should  give  up  a  portion  of  the  land  reclaimed  or 
to  be  reclaimed  by  dredging  in  Colombo  Harbour  sufficient  to  form  a  moderate  naval  establishment. 
The  Colonial  Government  should  further  bear  the  cost  of  manning  and  maintaining  the  gun  and 
torpedo  boats. 


III.  The  Route  through  the  Mediterranean  and  Suez  Canal. 

36.  In  our  first  Report  we  referred  to  the  importance  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta  as  fortresses  on 
the  sea  route  through  the  Mediterranean,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  question  of  their 
defence,  in  consequence  of  communications  received  from  your  Majesty’s  Government  requesting 
us  to  consider  these  places,  together  with  Bermuda  and  Halifax,  as  outside  the  scope  of  our 
inquiry.  We  are  therefore  absolved  from  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  these 
stations.  We  feel  confident  that  your  Majesty’s  Government  will,  without  loss  of  time,  take  every 
measure  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  condition  of  these  four  most  important  fortresses  in  respect 
of  works,  armaments,  garrisons,  and  supplies. 


Cyprus. 

37.  Having  referred  to  the  Suez  Canal  in  our  first  Report,  we  have  only  now  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  coaling-station  in  Cyprus,  your  Majesty’s  most  eastern  outpost  in  the 
Mediterranean.  We  find  that  there  is  only  one  port  in  the  island — Famagusta — which  is  suitable 
for  such  a  purpose.  We  cannot,  however,  recommend  a  fortified  coaling  and  refitting  station  in 
this  case,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  works  and  the  large  garrison  which,  we  are  informed  by  the 
War  Department,  would  be  required. 

*  Admiral  Sir  A.  Milne  dissented  from  the  proposal  to  abandon  Trincomalee  as  a  fortified  coaling-  station 
and  naval  port. 
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IV,  The  Routes  between  Singapore,  the  China  Sea,  and  Australia. 

Singapore. 

38.  Singapore  is,  as  regards  the  whole  of  your  Majesty’s  possessions  in  the  East,  a  position  of 
great  military  and  commercial  importance,  guarding  the  southern  end  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca, — the  main  entrance  to  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  eastward, — and  in  some  measure 
controlling  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  450  miles  distant.  It  is  a  base  for  your  Majesty’s  ships  employed 
in  the  protection  of  trade.  Singapore  must  certainly  be  placed  in  a  thorough  state  of  defence. 

39.  Owing  to  an  advantageous  position,  and  a  fine  natural  harbour  and  roadstead,  Singapore 
has  become  not  only  a  port  of  call,  but  a  great  commercial  centre.  Extensive  wharves,  with  three 
docks,  capable  of  accommodating  merchant  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  and  appliances  for 
effecting  the  heaviest  repairs,  have  been  provided.  They  are  frequently  used  by  Dutch  ships  of 
war,  and  are,  of  course,  available  for  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy.  The  average  quantity  of  coal  in 
the  port  in  1876  was  93,000  tons,  when  the  number  of  steamers  calling  yearly  was  about  1,000, 
but  this  number  having  now  risen  to  1,700,  from  12,000  to  15,000  tons  are  required  each  month. 
Singapore  is  also  the  seat  of  British  Government,  the  centre  of  influence  in  the  Peninsula,  and  is 
growing  every  year  in  commercial  and  political  importance.  If  unprotected,  or,  as  at  present, 
insufficiently  protected,  Singapore  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  enemy. 

40.  For  the  immediate  interests  of  your  Majesty’s  ships  it  would  suffice,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  that  the  Inner  Harbour  be  well  protected.  But  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  Colony 
are  so  dependent  upon  the  security  of  the  port,  native  town,  and  roadstead,  that  in  our  opinion, 
a  larger  scheme  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  and  roadstead  should  be  carried  out,  and  we 
think  that  the  Colony  may  well  be  called  upon  to  contribute  substantially  to  the  first  cost  and 
maintenance  of  the  works  and  also  to  the  garrison. 

41.  The  population  numbers  91,000,  and  consists  mainly  of  Chinese  and  Malays,  the  European 
and  American  residents  numbering  275.  The  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  1880  amounted  to 
£7,420,000. 

42.  The  only  existing  defence  is  Fort  Cornwallis,  an  obsolete  work  at  Georgetown.  We 
think  it  inexpedient  to  establish  small  isolated  defences,  and  cannot  recommend  such  for  Penang. 

43.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  two  companies  of  infantry  now  at  Penang  should  be 
withdrawn  to  Singapore.  In  our  first  Report  we  pointed  out  that  small  detachments  in  isolated 
positions,  afford  no  protection  against  attack  from  seaward,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  war  with 
a  maritime  Power,  it  would  become  imperatively  necessary  to  withdraw  them.  We  think  that 
the  principle  applies  in  the  case  of  Penang,  and  that  the  two  companies  ought  to  be  withdrawn. 
Prompt  means  should  be  taken  to  organize  a  police  so  that  the  European  troops  may  be  withdrawn 
without  delay.  Penang  being  in  telegraphic  communication  -with  Singapore,  and  only  thirty-six 
hours  distant  by  steam,  assistance  could  speedily  be  obtained,  if  required  on  an  emergency. 


Hong  Kong. 

44.  Hong  Kong  is  at  once  the  chief  centre  of  British  trade  in  the  China  Sea,  and  the  only 
possession  of  your  Majesty  from  which  that  trade  can  be  protected;  26,801  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  burden  of  4,185,845  tons,  and  crews  numbering  421,887  hands,  entered  the  port  during 
1880.  Hong  Kong  is  distant  from  Canton,  80  miles;  from  Singapore,  1,440  miles;  from  the 
French  port  of  Saigon,  940  miles  ;  from  Shanghae,  800  miles;  from  Yokohama,  1,560  miles;  from 
Vladivostock,  1,700  miles;  and  from  Vancouver  Island,  5,700  miles.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Hong  Kong  must  be  adequately  defended  and  garrisoned,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  it  strong  enough  to  withstand  for  some  time,  alone  and  unaided,  the  attack  of  an  enemy. 

45.  The  harbour,  which  lies  between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  is  a  safe  anchorage,  and 
can  be  made  secure  as  a  first  class  naval  station  and  port  of  refuge.  A  commercial  dock,  called 
the  Aberdeen  Dock,  already  exists,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a  large  iron-clad,  but  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  outside  the  proposed  lines  of  defence.  We  believe  that  it  is  intended  to  construct  other 
commercial  docks  within  the  harbour,  and  we  would  suggest  whether,  by  some  arrangement  with 
the  owners,  they  might  not  be  made  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  the  navy. 

46.  The  defence  of  Hong  Kong  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  inquiry.  Some  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  land  works  and  armaments  since  1878,  and  an  iron-clad  ship,  the 
“ Wyvern,”  has  been  stationed  in  the  harbour;  but  even  now  the  defences  are  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition. 


Thursday  Island. 

47.  Witnesses  from  the  Admiralty  have  drawn  our  attention  to  Thursday  Island — one  of  a 
group  of  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  situated  20  miles  north-west  of  Cape  York,  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  Australian  Continent.  It  is  a  Settlement  of  the  Queensland  Government,  and  was 
selected  as  a  convenient  harbour  of  refuge  and  port  of  call  for  ships  engaged  in  the  rapidly- 
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increasing  trade  through  Torres  Straits.  Colonel  Scratchley,  in  his  Report,  dated  the  31st  of 
December,  1881,  states  that  “it  is  expected  that  in  a  short  time  the  mail  steamers  (carrying 
cargo,  mails  and  passengers)  will  run  every  fortnight,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
nearly  all  the  trade  between  Queensland,  the  East  and  Europe  will  be  diverted  northward, 
instead  of  passing,  as  at  present,  via  Melbourne,  the  Cape,  and  the  Suez  Canal.” 

48.  The  width  of  Torres  Straits  between  Cape  York  and  New  Guinea  is  70  miles,  but  the 
navigation  is  greatly  obstructed  by  reefs,  and  two  channels  only  are  at  present  in  use.  These 
lie  on  either  side  of  the  group  of  islands  of  which  Thursday  Island  is  one ;  but  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  other  channels,  and  that  there  is  probably  a  deep  passage  near  the  coast  of  New  Guinea 
which,  if  properly  surveyed  and  marked,  would  be  available  for  the  largest  vessels.  Westward  of 
Torres  Straits  the  navigation  is  comparatively  easy,  and  to  the  eastward  two  main  routes  are 
available,  passing  respectively  inside  and  outside  the  Great  Barrier  Reefs,  which  extend  almost- 
continuously  for  a  distance  of  1,300  miles,  in  a  direction  generally  parallel  with  the  coast  of 
Queensland. 

49.  Colonel  Scratcliley,  who  is  supported  by  naval  authorities,  urges  the  importance  of 
fortifying  Thursday  Island,  with  the  double  object  of  providing  a  safe  depot  of  coals  for  your 
Majesty’s  ships,  and  of  preventing  its  occupation  by  an  enemy. 

50.  We  are  unable  to  concur  in  this  recommendation.  The  trade  through  the  straits  is 
undoubtedly  increasing,  but  at  present  is  not,  in  our  opinion  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the 
expenditure  proposed.  Moreover,  Thursday  Island,  although  a  point  of  observation  from  which 
ships  of  war  might  act  to  close  the  straits,  does  not  command  the  passages  now  in  use,  and  might 
be  altogether  avoided  by  using  one  of  the  unfrequented  passages  to  the  north. 


V.  The  Routes  between  Great  Britain,  the  East  Coast  of  North  America,,  and  the 

West  Indies. 

The  East  Coast  of  North  America . 

51.  The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  United  States  and  Canada  exceeds 
£119,000,000  in  annual  value,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is  food  and  raw  material  supplied  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

52.  In  the  event  of  war  with  any  other  maritime  power  than  the  United  Sates,  the  evidence 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  merchant  ships  would  require  protection  only  near  the  coasts  at 
either  end,  trusting  to  their  own  speed  for  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  voyage: 

53.  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  mainly  depend,  upon  naval 
operations,  in  which  case  the  fortified  ports  of  Halifax  and  Bermuda  would  be  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance  to  your  Majesty’s  navy  as  coaling  stations,  and  to  merchant  ships  as  harbours  of  refuge. 
The  consideration  of  the  defences  of  these  two  stations  having  been  withdrawn  from  us-  by  your 
Majesty’s  Government,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  evidence  already  taken,  and  to  add  that  it 
seems  to  us  very  desirable  that  Halifax  should  be  placed  in  telegraphic  communication  with 
Bermuda,  and  Bermuda  with  the  British  West  Indies. 

54.  We  annex  some  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  Newfoundland,*  but,  both  with 
reference  to  the  protection  of  ports  in  this  Colony  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  question  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  strength  of  Halifax,  that  we 
must  necessarily  leave  the  subject  to  be  considered  by  your  Majesty’s  Government. 

55.  The  Imperial  Government  by  undertaking  to  keep  up  a  fleet  and  maintain  the  fortresses 
of  Halifax  and  Bermuda  affords  so  large  a  measure  of  protection,  that  the  defences  of  the  purely 
mercantile  ports  need  not  be  of  a  very  extensive  character. 


The  West  Indies . 

56.  British  trade  with  the  West  Indies  amounts  to  £21,000,000  annually,  and  additional  trade 
may  be  expected  upon  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


Jamaica. 

57.  Jamaica  is  the  centre  of  British  interests  in  the  M  est  Indies,  and  in  Jamaica,  Port  Royal 
is  the  port  best  adapted  for  a  naval  station.  We  have  a  Memorandum  from  the  War  Office  on  its 
defence,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  existing  works  are  insufficient  for  its  security. 

58.  Considering  the  central  position  of  Jamaica,  and  that  it  is  the  nearest  British  territory  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  560  miles  distant,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  defences  ought  to  be  so 
organized  as  to  make  it  a  secure  coaling  station. 

*  Not  printed. 
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Antigua. 

59.  It  appears  to  ns  that  a  secure  coaling  station  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Windward 
Islands  is  indispensable  if  your  Majesty’s  navy  is  to  operate  in  these  seas.  In  reference  to  this 
two  ports  have  been  especially  brought  to  our  notice  :  English  Harbour,  in  the  Island  of  Antigua, 
and  Port  Castries,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia. 

60.  English  Harbour  is  a  well  sheltered  port  about  1,200  yards  long  and  200  yards  broad,  but 
so  shallow  that  it  can  only  be  used  for  vessels  of  and  under  the  “  Encounter”  class.  There  is  a 
small  naval  yard  in  the  harbour,  but  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Falmouth  Harbour,  from  which 
ships  drawing  5  fathoms  of  water  might  bombard  it,  the  protection  of  the  dockyard  would  involve 
the  defence  of  Falmouth  Harbour  as  well  as  English  Harbour.  It  is,  moreover,  160  iniles  from 
Fort  de  France,  and  is  therefore  not  so  favourably  situated  as  Fort  Castries,  which  is  to  windward 
of  Martinique,  and  only  40  miles  from  Fort  de  France.  Even  if  the  necessary  works  were  erected, 
English  Harbour  would  only  be  available  for  small  vessels,  and  it  >vould  still  be  necessary  to 
provide  a  secure  port  for  the  larger  ships  of  your  Maj  esty’s  navy. 


St.  Lucia. 

61.  Port  Castries  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  about  3,000  yards  long  and  500  yards  broad,  with  a 
depth  of  9  fathoms  over  the  greater  part  of  its  area.  It  is  more  easy  of  access  than  English 
Harbour,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  ships.  Port  Castries  is  well  placed  for  the 
protection  of  the  South  Atlantic  trade  against  cruizers  belonging  to  the  United  States  or  any 
other  power,  and  the  Admiralty  have  recommended  it  as  preferable  to  English  Harbour. 
Objections  have  been  taken  on  the  score  of  unhealthiness,  but  recent  accounts  in  this  respect  are 
more  satisfactory,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Port  Castries  is  the  best  station  in  the 
Windward  Islands  for  coaling  and  refitting  your  Majesty’s  ships. 


Barbados. 

62.  We  have  Reports  from  the  War  Department  on  the  defences  of  Carlisle  Bay,  in  front  of 
Bridgetown,  the  capital  of  Barbados. 

Carlisle  Bay  is  an  open  roadstead  on  the  west  or  leeward  side  of  the  Island  of  Barbados,  and 
is  a  safe  anchorage,  except  during  four  months  of  the  year,  when  it  is  exposed  to  dangerous 
hurricanes.  There  are  several  old  batteries,  one  of  which,  Fort  Charles,  on  Needham  Point,  has 
recently  been  remodelled  to  receive  7-inch  7-ton  R.M.L.  guns  and  64-pounders.  The  works, 
however,  are  totally  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  ships  in  the  bay,  or  of  Bridgetown. 
It  is  reported  that  the  low  coast  line  affords  few  facilities  for  defence,  and  that  all  that  can  be 
done  by  fortifications,  unless  a  very  heavy  outlay  is  incurred,  is  to  deny  the  anchorage  to  an 
enemy,  without,  however,  protecting  the  ships  in  it,  or  the  town,  from  bombardment.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  cannot  recommend  that  any  additional  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
protection  of  this  roadstead.  The  garrison  might,  if  necessary,  be  withdrawn  to  strengthen  other 
positions  in  the  West  Indies.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  well-known  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the 
colonists  will  secure  the  raising  of  an  efficient  local  force,  which  might  be  of  considerable  service 
in  time  of  war,  and  .towards  which  we  think  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given. 


Trinidad. 

63.  There  are  no  defensive  works  in  Trinidad,  But  a  small  force  of  regular  troops  is  stationed 
in  the  island.  A  police  force  armed  with  Snider  rifles  is  also  maintained.  Considering  the  rapidly 
increasing  importance  of  Trinidad,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Barbados,  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  Local  Government  to  organize  defences,  especially  against 
marauding  expeditions.  We  cannot  recommend  that  Imperial  troops  should  be  retained  in  the 
island,  nor  expense  incurred  by  the  Imperial  Government,  which,  by  undertaking  the  defence  of 
Port  Castries,  will  .contribute  largely  to  the  security  of  the  Colony  and  its  trade.. 


Bahamas. 

64.  Nassau  is  the  best  harbour  in  the  Bahamas,  but  will  only  admit  vessels  drawing  15  feet  of 
water.  The  defence  of  this  harbour,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  great  depth  of  water  outside, 
might  be  attacked  by  the  largest  ships,  would,  according  to  a  Memorandum  laid  before  us  by  the 
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War  Department,  involve  a  large  outlay  and  a  considerable  garrison.  The  local  interests  are  so 
small,  and  the  harbour  is  so  shallow,  that  we  do  not  consider  there  is  any  justification  tor  such  an 
expenditure. 

65.  To  sum  up  this  part  of  the  case,  the  defended  ports  on  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of 
America,  according  to  our  views,  should  be  Halifax,  Bermuda,  Port  Castries,  and  Port  Royal. 


Garrisons  for  the  West  Indies, 

66.  The  difficulty  of  providing  Imperial  troops  for  the  West  Indies  is  so  great  that  they  should 
not,  if  possible,  be  employed  for  police  or  kindred  purposes,  and  their  advantageous  distribution  is 
of  the  highest  importance. 

67.  Of  the  six  Colonies  over  which  the  present  force  is  distributed,  Jamaica  is  the  only  one  in 
which  we  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  strongly  protected  coaling  and  refitting  station. 

68.  In  our  first  Report,  when  dealing  with  a  question  relating  to  Honduras,  which  had  been 
specially  referred  to  us,  we  expressed  o,qr  opinion  that  in,  the  event  of  war  with  a  maritime  Power 
it  vrould  be  imperatively  necessary  to  withdraw  the  small  detachments  which  are  now  kept  in 
some  of  the  less  important  Colonies  mainly  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace  and  order.  We 
recommend ed  that  the  Colonies  so  situated  should  take  prompt  measures  tp  organize  their  police, 
with  a  view  to  the  troops  being  ultimately  withdrawn.  Our  recommendations  with  reference  to 
Honduras  apply  equally  to  the  four  other  stations,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  Bahamas. 
By  withdrawing  these  detachments,  the  whole  force  now  in  the  West  Indies  would  be  available 
for  the  garrisons  of  Port  Castries  and  Port  Royal.  We  recommend,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies,  that  this  withdrawal  should  take  place  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  during  peace. 


VI.  The  Routes  between-  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ports  in  South  America. 

The  Falkland  Islands. 


69.  Much  of  the  British  trade  which  passes  round  Cape  Horn,  or  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  will  be  diverted  to  the  Panama  route  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed,  and  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Falkland  Islands  will,  at  no  remote  period,  cease  to  be  of 
military  importance. 


Conclusion. 

70.  We  have  now  completed  a  review  in  detail  of  the  measures  which  we  consider  necessary 
for  an  organized  system  of  defence  of  the  more,  important  colonial  ports  and  naval  stations 
belonging  to  your  Majesty,  which,  in  our  opinion,  constitute  the  coaling-stations  of  the  first  class. 
We  conclude  our  final  Report  by  offering  a  few  observations  from  a  general  point  of  view. 

71.  I  he  protection  of  trade  within  the  home  seas  does  not  fall  withm  our  inquiry,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  unless  due  protection  be  afforded  to  British  commerce  near  the  shores  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  any  measures  for  its  defence  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  world  will  be  of  little 
avail. 

72.  No  addition  to  the  number  and  fighting  power  of  your  Majesty’s  ships  will  make  up  for 
the  want  of  coaling-stations,  which,  to  be  of  use,  must  be  able  to  defend  themselves.  We  desire  to 
impress  upon,  your  Majesty’s  Government  the  paramount  importance  to  the  British  Empire  of  secure 
coaling-stations.  The  agency  of  steam  has  revolutionized  naval  operations  as  much  as  it  has  altered 
the  ships  themselves.  The  change  affects  ships  of  war  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  merchant- 
ships.  In  a  man-of-war,  the  limited  capacity  for  carrying  coal,  taken  in  connection  with  the  high 
rate  of  consumption,  necessarily  limits  the  range  of  effective  action.  Wftliout  secure  and  well- 
placed  coaling-stations  your  Majesty’s  ships,  however  numerous  and  powerful,  will  be  unable  to 
protect  trade,  or  perhaps  even  to  reach  distant  parts  of  the  Empire. 

73.  Two  classes  of  coaling-stations  qre  required. 

(1.)  Refitting  stations  and  harbours,  of  refuge,  in  which  coal  is  stored  in  large  quantities.  We 
have  entered  into  detail  on  the  defences  necessary  for  the  important  stations  which  fall  within  this 
category.  1  hey  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist  such  attacks  as  may  reasonably  be  expected.  Their 
defences  will  involve  a  heavy  expenditure  of  money  and  large  garrisons  ;  their  number,  therefore, 
must  be  as  limited  as  possible. 

(2.)  Stations  at  which  coal  is  and  must  always  be  kept  for  the  navy,  but  for  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  provide  an  extensive  system  of  defence.  We  have  not  thought  it  right  to  delay 

our  Report  by  attempting  an  investigation  in  detail  of  the  defences  necessary  for  any  secondary 
stations. 

74.  Not  until  the  important  coaling-stations  shall  have  been  made  secure  can  the  strength  of 
the  British  navy  be  adequately  exerted  at  sea.  When,  however,  this  has  been  accomplished,  no 
other  Power  will  possess  equal  facilities  for  keeping  fleets  at  sea,  or  equally  good  fines  of 
communications. 

75.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  route  to  the  East  by  the  Suez  Canal  as  liable  to  inter¬ 
ruption,  Gibraltar  and  Sierra  Leone,  with  such  assistance  as  can  be  derived  from  St.  Helena,  will, 
when  defended,  put  your  Majesty’s  fleet  in  the  best  position  for  protecting  the  line  of  trade  from 
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the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius. 
Singapore,  Aden,  and  the  large  Australian  ports,  in  conjunction  with  Colombo  and  the  Indian 
ports,  will  support  your  Majesty’s  ships,  and  will  so  far  secure  British  trade  and  British  possessions 
within  that  ocean.  Hong  Kong  will  enable  the  fleet  to  act  with  effect  in  the  China  Sea  and  will 
do  much  to  secure  our  China  trade.  Jamaica  and  St.  Lucia  will  enable  your  Majesty's  ships  to 
guard  the  West  Indian  Colonies  and  their  trade,  while  Bermuda  and  Halifax  will  support  them  in 
protecting  trade  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The  Australian  Colonies — growing  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
population — are  year  by  year,  by  their  own  efforts,  becoming  more  able  to  resist  hostile  attack,  and 
to  assist  in  the  common  defence  of  the  Empire. 

76.  It  appears  to  us  that  direct  communication  should  be  kept  up  by  British  vessels  with  all 
the  important  parts  of  your  Majesty’s  Empire.  A  line  of  steamers  carrying  both  passengers  and 
mails,  and  a  direct  line  of  telegraph,  is  not  only  important  from  a  military  point  of  view,  but  must 
exercise  a  great  and  probably  an  assimilating  influence  upon  the  relations  of  any  two  peoples. 

77.  We  have  not  thought  it  our  duty  to  recommend  the  construction  of  any  docks  or  similar 
works.  We  have  observed  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  that  private  Companies  are  constructing  or 
are  contemplating  the  construction  of  commercial  docks  at  several  important  colonial  ports,  which 
might,  at  small  increase  of  cost,  be  made  available  for  the  largest  ships  in  your  Majesty's  navy.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  these 
cases,  in  some  of  which  an  Imperial  contribution  on  certain  conditions  might  secure  valuable 
accommodation  for  your  Majesty’s  ships. 

78.  We  think  that  local  levies  should  be  raised  where  they  are  likely  to  prove  trustworthy  and 
efficient.  In  the  West  Africa  Settlements,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places,  native  soldiers  have 
done  good  service.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of  employing  Imperial  soldiers  in 
duties  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  police — especially  in  the  smaller  Crown  Colonies — 
should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible,  as  their  withdrawal  on  the  outbreak  of  war  might,  as 
we  have  before  pointed  out,  give  rise  to  disturbances. 

79.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  it  has  come  to  our  notice  that  at  many  places  in  your 
Majesty’s  dominions  there  are  obsolete  fortifications  and  ordnance.  Defences  of  this  nature  maybe 
useful  for  some  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  against  a  native  rising ;  but  they  are  useless  against 
modern  ships  of  war,  while  themselves  inviting  attack.  We  think  that  these  cases  should  be 
carefully  considered,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  guns,  and  the  demolition  of  the  works, 
where  they  have  ceased  to  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

80.  It  is  not  as  yet  possible  to  define  with  accuracy  the  conditions  upon  which  to  determine 
the  relative  apportionment  of  the  burdens  as  between  the  mother-country  and  her  Colonies,  and 
though  the  principle  may  be  hereafter  fixed,  the  relative  proportions  of  payment  will  necessarily 
vary  from  time  to  time.  The  maintenance  of  the  Royal  Navy  has  hitherto  fallen,  and  must,  for 
the  present,  whatever  we  may  look  to  in  the  future,  fall  upon  Imperial  funds,  as  also  a  large 
portion  of  the  charge  of  fortifying  and  garrisoning  those  positions  which  it  is  essential  to  maintain, 
in  order  to  enable  your  Majesty’s  ships  to  hold  the  seas.  On  the  other  hand,  speaking  generally, 
the  Colonies,  we  think,  ought  to  undertake  the  local  defence  of  their  commercial  ports,  and 
contribute  towards  the  protection  of  the  naval  stations  upon  which  the  security  of  their  territory 
and  trade  so  largely  depends.  The  Australian  Colonies  have  already  recognized  this  principle,  and 
are  taking  effectual  measures  for  the  defence  of  their  principal  ports. 

81.  The  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  in  regard  to  the  general  defence  of  the 
Empire  must  alter  as  time  goes  on.  The  growth  of  the  Colonies  in  wealth  and  population  will, 
in  all  human  probability,  be  relatively  more  rapid  than  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and  their  power  to 
take  a  fair  share  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire  will  be  .constantly  on  the  increase.  We  are  fully 
sensible  of  the  immense  and  increasing  value  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Empire,  and  we  appreciate  as 
much  as  we  respect  their  loyalty  and  patriotism.  There  is  no  sign  of  unwillingness  on  their  part 
to  assume  as  large  a  portion  of  the  Imperial  burden  as  their  strength  will  enable  them  to  bear. 
The  free  and  constant  communications  which  are  maintained  with  the  responsible  Colonial 
Governments  on  all  matters  of  common  interest  will  contribute  powerfully  to  keep  up  a  sense  of 
partnership  and  mutual  dependence,  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  affection  between  the  mother- 
country  and  her  Colonial  Empire. 

82.  We  must  once  more  submit  that  many  individual  opinions  were  expressed  to  us  in  evidence 
on  the  understanding  that  they  would  not  be  published.  In  obeying  your  Majesty’s  commands, 
we  have  been  compelled  to  give  details  as  to  many  military  positions  which,  in  our  opinion,  it 
would  be  clearly  inexpedient  to  communicate  to  the  general  public  or  to  foreign  Governments. 

83.  We  have,  in  conclusion,  only  to  add  that  our  recommendations  are  asiatement  of  what, 
in  our  deliberate  judgment,  is  essential  for  the  defence  of  your  Majesty’s  possessions  abroad.  We 
have  of  course  contemplated  a  state  of  war,  but  our  recommendations  may,  perhaps,  be  entitled  to 
more  consideration  from  the  fact  that  we  have  had  Ike  adyaflffige  of  being  able  to  deal  with  the 
whole  subject  in  a  time  of  peace. 

.(Signed)  CARNARVON. 

CAMPERDOWN. 

H.  T.  HOLLAND. 

ALEX.  MILNE. 

J.  L.  A.  SIMMONS. 

HENRY  BARKLY. 

SAM.  WHITBREAD. 

R.  G.  C.  HAMILTON. 

(Signed)  HERBERT  Jekyll,  Secretary. 

22nd  July,  1882. 
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